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Contributors to the Eighth Volume 


ABEL, FELIX M., O.P., S.T.L., Licenrtate or 
Hoty Scriprurr, Proressor or Brsuicat, 
ORIENTAL, AND Coptic ArcHmoLoGY, CoNVENT 
or St-Ertenne, JeRusALeM: Jericho; Jordan, 
The; Josaphat, Valley of; Judea. 

AHERN, MICHAEL JOSEPH, S.J., Innsprucx, 
Ausrria: Innsbruck University. 

AITKEN, CHARLES F., §.T.D., Proressor or 
Apo.Locetics, CarHotic UNIVERSITY oF AMER- 
Ica, WASHINGTON: Jainism. 


ALBERS, P., S.J., Maasrricut, Hottanp: Lamber- 
tus, Saint. 

ALBERT, F. X., Pa.D., Proressor or SacrEp 
ScripTuRE, Sr. JosepH’s SemMInARy, Dun- 
woop!r, New York: Laban. 

ALDASY, ANTAL, Px.D., ARcuivist oF THE Na- 
TIONAL Museum, Bupapsst: Ipolyi, Arnold; 
Kalocsa-Bacs, Archdiocese of; Kisfaludy, SAndor. 

ALSTON, G. CYPRIAN, O.S.B., Downsipr ABBEY, 
Batu, Eneianp: Itinerarium; Jubilate Sunday; 
Judica Sunday; Jumiéges, Benedictine Abbey 
of; Letare Sunday. 

AMADO, RAMON RUIZ, S.J., LL.D., Pu.L., Ma- 
DRID: Isabella I (The Catholic). 

ARENDZEN, J. P., Pa.D., S.T.D., M.A. (Canras.), 
PROFESSOR OF SACRED SCRIPTURE, ST. EDMUND’S 
CoLLEGEe, WARE, ENGLAND: Isaac of Nineveh. 

ATTERIDGE, ANDREW HILLIARD, Lonpon: 
Trish (In South Africa). 

BAGSHAW, EDWARD G., ArcuBisHop or SELEU- 
c1a4, Hounstow, ENneLanp: Joseph, Sisters of 
Saint, of Peace. 

BALETTE, JUSTIN , Misstonary Aposrouic, Tox10, 
Japan: Japan (Area and Population; Laws Con- 
cerning Religion and Schools). 

BANCKAERT, JULIAN, S.J., Prerecr AposroLic 
or Kwanao, Beietan Conco: Kwango, Prefec- 
ture Apostolic of. 

BAUMGARTEN, PAUL MARIA, J.U.D., S.T.D., 
Domestic PRELATE, Rome: Institutes, Roman 
Historical; Internuncio. 

BAUR, CHRYSOSTOM, O.S.B., Pu.D. (Louvain), 
Sanv’ AnseLMo, Rome: John Chrysostom, Saint. 

BECHTEL, F., S.J., Prorrssorn or HuspRew AND 
Sacrep ScriprurE, St. Louis University, Sr. 
Louis, Missourt: Itineraria; Judaizers; Kings, 
First and Second Books of; Klee, Heinrich. 

BELLOC, HILAIRE, M.P., Lonpon: Land-Tenure 
in the Christian Era. 


BENIGNI, UMBERTO, Prorussor or Ecciesias- 
TicaL History, Pont. Cortecio UrBano ptr 
Propacanpa, Rome: Intendencia Oriental and 
Llanos de San Martin, Vicariate Apostolic of; 
Ischia, Diocese of; Isernia and Venafro, Diocese 
of; Italo-Greeks; Ivrea, Diocese of; Jesi, Diocese 
of; Lacedonia, Diocese of; Lambruschini, Luigi, 
Giambattista, and Raffaele; Lanciano and Or- 
tona, Archdiocese of. 


BERTRIN, GEORGES, Lrrv.D., Fettow or THE 
University, Proressor or FrencH Lirera- 
TURE, InstiruT CaTHOLIQUE, Parts: La Bruyére, 
Jean de; Lamartine, Alphonse de. 


BIHL, MICHAEL, O.F.M., Lecror or Eccresiasti- 
cAL Hrisrory, Cotitecio San BoNnavENTURA, 
QuaraccuI, Fiorence: Isabel of France, 
Blessed; Julian of Speyer; Ladisiaus, Saint. 


BIRT, HENRY NORBERT, O.S.B., Lonpon: Lan- 
franc, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


BLOTZER, JOSEPH, 8.J., Muntcu: Inquisition. 


BOTTERO, H. M., Bishop or Kumpaxkonay, Inp1a: 
Kumbakonam, Diocese of. 


BOUDINHON, AUGUST-MARIE, §8.T.D., D.C.L., 
Direcror, “CaNnoniste CONTEMPORAIN”, PRo- 
FESSOR OF Canon Law, Institut CaTHOLIQUE, 
Paris: Infidels; In Partibus Infidelium; In 
Petto; Interdict; Inventory of Church Property; 
Laicization; Laity. 

BOYLE, PATRICK, C.M., Suprrior or THE IrisH 
Couuees, Paris: Irish Colleges on the Continent. 


BREEN, MICHAEL JOSEPH, Quin, IreLanp: 
Killaloe, Diocese of. 


BREHIER, LOUIS-REN BE, Proressor oF ANCIENT 
anp MeprevaL Husrory, UNIVERSITY oF 
CLEeRMONT-FERRAND, Puy-pE-D6meE, FRANCE: 
Jacques de Vitry; Jerusalem (III. The Latin 
Kingdom); Joinville, Jean, Sire de. 


BROWN, CHARLES FRANCIS WEMYSS, Locu- 
TON CASTLE, PERTHSHIRE, ScoTLAND: John 
Buckley, Venerable; John Rochester, Blessed; 
John the Almsgiver, Saint; Jones, Edward, Ven- 
erable; Keewatin. 


BURTON, EDWIN, S.T.D., F.R. Hisr. Soc., Vicz- 
PresipentT, St. Epmunp’s CouLecr, WARE, 
Eneuanp: Islip, Simon; Jaenbert; Jenks, Syl- 
vester; Jocelin de Brakelond; Jocelin of Wells; 
John of Cornwall; Joseph of Exeter; Justus, Saint; 
Kemp, John; Kilwardby, Robert; Knighton, 
Henry; Langham, Simon. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE EIGHTH VOLUME 


GAMBIER, EMERI, Prerecr Aposroiic, Upper 
Kassar, Brnaran Coneo: Kassai, Prefecture 
Apostolic of Upper. 


CAMERLYNCK, ACHILLE, 8.T.D., MzmsBer oF 
THE “SocrfTh BELGE DE SocroLoGin”’, PRo- 
FESSOR OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AND SOCIOLOGY, 
EpiscopaL SEMINARY, BrucEs, BeLcrum: James, 
Epistle of Saint; James the Greater, Saint; James 
the Less, Saint; Jude, Epistle of Saint. 


CAMPBELL, THOMAS J., S.J., BrooKiyn CoLLEGE, 
Brooxiyn, New York: Jogues, Isaac; Lalemant, 
Charles, Gabriel, and Jerome. 


CAPES, FLORENCE MARY, Lonpon: Jeanne of 
Valois, Saint; Joanna of Portugal, Blessed. 


CARDAUNS, HERMANN, Bonn: Jorg, Joseph Ed- 
mund. 


CLUGNET, JOSEPH-LEON-TIBURCE, Lrrt.L., 
Paris: John J, Saint, Pope; John Climacus, 
Saint; Julian and Basilissa, Saints. 


COFFEY, PETER, Pu.D., 8.T.L., Prormessor oF 
Puinosopny, St. Parricx’s CoLuEGE, May- 
NnooTuH, IrnmLanp: John of Salisbury. 


COLEMAN, CARYL, B.A., PetHam Manor, NEw 
York: Ivory. 


COLLINS, Mer. CHARLES W., KennEBUNKPORT, 
Maine: Kavanagh, Edward. 


CONDON, PETER, New York: 
United States); Knownothingism. 


CONSTANTIUS, BROTHER, M.A., Pu.D., LL.D., 
MeMBER oF THE AM. MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY, 
MEMBER OF THE CrRcoLto MATEMATICO DI PAL- 
ERMO, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND PHIL- 
osopHy oF History AND LITERATURE, CHRIS- 
TIAN BROTHERS’ COLLEGE, St. Louris, Missourt: 
John Baptist de la Salle, Saint. 


CRIVELLI, CAMILLUS, S.J., Proressor or Grn- 
ERAL Hisrory, Instrruro Cienririco, Ciry oF 
Mexico: Ixtlilxochitl, Fernando de Alba. 


CUNNINGHAM, JOSEPH ANDREW, Cuaprarn, 
First PesHawar Drviston, Pesuawar, Inpra: 
Kafiristan and Kashmir, Prefecture Apostolic of. 


CUTHBERT, FATHER, O.8.F.C., Crawney, Sus- 
sex, EnetAnND: John Capistran, Saint; John 
Joseph of the Cross, Saint; Joseph of Leonessa, 
Saint. 


D’ ALTON, E. A., LL.D., M.R.I.A., Aruenry, Irn- 
LAND: Ireland. 


DEBUCHY, PAUL, 8.J., Lirr.L., Enaurmn, But 
cium: Judde, Claude. 


DEGERT, ANTOINHE, Lirt.D., Evrror, ‘La Reyur 
DE LA GAsCcOIGNE”’, PRoressor or Latin Lit- 
ERATURE, INSTITUT CATHOLIQUE, TouLousp: John 
Parvus; Kriimer, John; Lamennais, Félicité- 
Robert de and Jean-Marie-Robert de. 


Trish (In the 
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DeLACY, WILLIAM HENRY, JupGE oF THE 
JUVENILE CouRT, AssOcIATE Frortsso® oF 
Common Law, CaTHoLic UNIVERSITY OF AMER- 
Ica, WASHINGTON: Juvenile Courts. 


DELAMARRE, LOUIS N., Pu.D., Insrrucror 1N 
FRENCH, COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF NEw YorK: 
Jasmin, Jacques; Joubert, Joseph; La Fontaine, 
Jean de; La Harpe, Jean-Francois; La Mori- 
ciére, Louis-Christophe-Léon-Juchault de; Lap- 
parent, Albert-Auguste de. 


DELANY, JOSEPH, S.T.D., New York: Infamy; 
Injustice; Intention; Jealousy. 


DEMAIN, HENRY R., S.J., St. Joann BERcHMANS’S 
CoLLEGE, Louvain: John Berchmans, Saint. 


DE VILLE, JOHN, M.A., Pu.B., Watston, PENN- 
SYLVANIA: Italians *» the United States. 


DEVINE, E. J., S.J., Eprror, “‘Canapran Mussen- 
GER’’, MONTREAL, CANADA: Irish (In Canada). 


DEVITT, E. J., S.J., Proressor or PsycHoLocy, 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON: Lalor, 
Teresa. 


DONOVAN, JUSTIN FOLEY, M.D., M.Cu., Port 
HeatrH OFricer, Port Roya, JAMaAIca: Ja- 
maica. 


DONOVAN, STEPHEN M., O.F.M., WasHincron: 
Knoll, Albert. 


DRISCOLL, JAMES F., 8.T.D., New Yorxr: Jans- 
sens, Johann Hermann; Jehu; Jephte; Jeroboam 
(2); Jezabel; Joab; Jonas; Jonathan (4); Josa- 
phat, King of Juda; Juda; Judas Machabeus; 
Lamb, Paschal; Lamuel; Lamy, Bernard. 


DRUM, WALTER, 8.J., Proressor or HEBREW 
AND SACRED SCRIPTURE, WoopsTocK COLLEGE, 
MaryYLanp: John, Epistles of Saint; Josue (8); 
Judges, Book of; La Haye, Jean de (Jesuit); 
Lainez, James. 


DRUMMOND, LEWIS, S.J., Assocrarz Eprror, 
‘“Amprica”, New York: Lac, Stanislas du. 


DUBRAY, CHARLES A., S.M., S.T.B., Pa.D., Pro- 
FESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, Marist COLLEGE, WASH- 
INGTON: Jacotot, Joseph; Jouffroy, Jean de; 
Knowledge; Laforét, Nicholas-Joseph. 


DUNN, JOSEPH, Px.D., Proressor or Critic 
Lancuace anp Literature, CarHouic Uni- 
VERsITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON: Kells, Book 
of. 


DURAND, ALFRED, S.J., Prormssor or Scrip- 
TURE AND Eastern LanGuaces, Ore Pracn, 
Hastines, Enaianp: Inspiration of the Bible. 


FANNING, WILLIAM H. W., 8.J., Proressor or 
CuurcH History anp Canon Law, Sr. Lours 
University, Sr. Louis, Missouri: Intrusion; 
Irregularity; Irremovability. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE EIGHTH VOLUME 


FAULHABER, MICHAEL, Proressor or Oxp 
TESTAMENT Excess, UNIVERSITY oF STRAs- 
BURG: Jeremias (The Prophet); Joel. 


FAYEN, ARNOLD, Pu.D., Lirr.D., Mremper or 
THE Bexetan Hisrorican Instirure, Rome: 
Lambert Le Bégue. 


FENLON, JOHN F., S.S., S.T.D., Presipent, Sr. 
Austin’s CoLitecr, WaAssINGTron; PROFESSOR 
or Sacrep Scriprure, Sr. Mary’s Semrnary, 
Bautimore: Lamy, Thomas Joseph. 


FISHER, J. H., 8.J., Woopsrocx Couture, Mary- 
LAND: Jouin, Louis; Keller, Jacob. 


FLAHERTY, MATTHEW J., M.A. (Harvarp), 
Concorp, MassacuusETts: Kavanagh, Julia. 


FONCK, LEOPOLD, S.J., S.T.D., Px.D., Prusr- 
DENT OF THE BriBLicAL INSTITUTE, PROFESSOR 
or THEOLOGY, GREGORIAN University, Romp: 
John, Gospel of Saint; John the Evangelist, 
Saint. 

FORD, JEREMIAH D. M., M.A., Pu.D., Prorrssor 
oF FRENCH AND SPANISH, Harvarp UNIVER- 
sity, CamMBRiIpGE, Massacuusprrs: Jduregui, 
Juan de; Jovellanos, Gaspar Melchor de. 


FORGET, JACQUES, Proressor oF Dogmatic 
THEOLOGY AND THE SYRIAC AND ARABIC LAN- 
GUAGES, UNIVERSITY oF LoUVAIN: Jansenius 
and Jansenism. 


FORTESCUE, ADRIAN, Pu.D., S.T.D., Lercu- 
WORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND: Introit; Isi- 
dore of Thessalonica; Ite Missa Est; Jerusalem (II. 
From A.D. 71 to A.D. 1099; IV. From the End 
of the Latin Kingdom to the Present time); 
Jerusalem, Liturgy of; John of Antioch (4); John 
Scholasticus; John Talaia; John the Faster; 
Julius Africanus; Justinian I; Kyrie Eleison. 

FOX, WILLIAM, B.S., M.E., Associate PRoressor 
or Pxysics, CoLLEGE OF THE CiTy or NEW 
Yorx: Jolly, Philipp Johann Gustav von; Jouf- 
froy, Claude-Frangois-Dorothée de; Kreil, Karl; 
Lamont, Johann von. 

FRANZ, HERMANN, Pu.D., KarusrvHe, GER- 
Many: Joseph II (German Emperor). 


FUENTES, VENTURA, B.A., M.D., Instructor, 
CoLLEGE oF THE Crty or New York: Lafuente 
y Zamalloa, Modesto. 


GARDNER, EDMUND GARRETT, M.A. (Cam- 
BRIDGE), Lonpon: Italian Literature; Joachim 
of Flora; Juliana of Norwich. 


GHELLINCK, JOSEPH pr, Proressor or PaTROL- 
oGy AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
Mippie Aces, Untversiry or Louvain: Ivo of 
Chartres, Saint. 


GIETMANN, GERARD, S.J., TrEAcnER oF CLassI- 
CAL LANGUAGES AND AUsTHETICS, St. IaNaTIUS 
CoLLEGE, VALKENBURG, HOLLAND: Knabl, 
Joseph; Krafft, Adam; Lanzi, Luigi. 


GIGOT, FRANCIS E., 8.T.D., Proressor or SACRED 
Scripture, Sr. Joseru’s Seminary, Dun- 
woopik, New York: Introduction, Biblical; 
Isaac; Ismael; Israelites; Issachar; Jacob; James 
of Edessa; Jason (4); Jews and Judaism; Joseph; 
Joseph of Arimathea; Josias; Justiniani, Benedict; 
Kabbala. 


GILLET, LUIS, Parrs: Ingres, 
Dominique; Jouvenet, Jean; Juste. 


GLASS, JOSEPH S., C.M., 8.T.D., Presmpent, Sr. 
Vincrn?t’s CoLuEGE, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: 
Jean-Gabriel Perboyre, Blessed. 


GODRYCZ, JOHN, S.T.D., Pu.D., J.U.D., SH=nan- 
DOAH, PENNSYLVANIA: John Cantius, Saint. 


GOYAU, GEORGES, Associate Eprror, ‘ Revun 
pes Drux Monpss’’, Parts: Joyeuse, Henri, 
Duce de; Ketteler, William Emmanuel, Baron von; 
Lamoignon, Family of; Langres, Diocese of. 

GRATTAN-FLOOD, W. H., M.R.I.A., Mus.D., 
Rosemount, Enniscortuy, Irevanp: Ita, 
Saint; Jarlath, Saint; Ideran, Saints. 

GREY, J. C., New Yorx: Kandy, Diocese of. 

GURDON, EDMUND, O.Carr., Barcetona, SPAIN: 
Lanspergius (John Justus of Landsberg). 

HAGEN, JOHN G., S.J., Vatican OBSERVATORY, 
Rome: Laplace, Pierre-Simon. 

HANDLEY, MARIE LOUISE, New York: 
sels, Matthias. 

HANLEY, JOHN A., C.SS. R., QueBEc, Canapa: 
Konings, Anthony. 

HARTIG, OTTO, Asststanr LIBRARIAN OF THE 
Roya Liprary, Municu: John of Montecor- 
vino. 

HASSETT, Mer. MAURICE M., 8.T.D., Harris- 
BURG, PENNSYLVANIA: Labarum; Lamb, The, in 
Early Christian Symbolism; Lamps, Early Chris- 
tian. 

HEALY, JOHN, 8.T.D., LL.D, M.R.1.A., Arcu- 
BISHOP OF TuAM: Iona, School of; Kells, School 
of; Wildare, School of; Killala, Diocese of. 

HEALY, PATRICK J., S.T.D., Asstsranr Prores- 
sor oF CuurcH History, CarHotic UNIveRsITy 
or Amprica, WASHINGTON: Jovinianus; Julian 
of Eclanum; Lactantius, Lucius Cecilius Fir- 
mianus. 

HEARN, EDWARD L., New York: 
Columbus. 

HOEBER, KARL, PuD., Eprror, “‘ Votkszerrune”’, 
AND ‘‘AKADEMISCHE MOoONATSBLATTER’’, Co- 
LOGNE: Ingolstadt, University of; Josephus 
Flavius; Jouvancy, Joseph de; Jovianus, Flavius 
Claudius; Julian the Apostate; Kaufmann, Alex- 
ander and Leopold; Kellner, Lorenz. 

HONTHEIM, JOSEPH, 8.J., Proressor or Doe- 
matic THEOLOGY, St. Ienatrus CoLLEGE, VALK- 
ENBURG, HoLuANp: Job. 


Jean-Auguste- 


Kes- 


Knights of 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE EIGHTH VOLUME 


HUDLESTON, GILBERT ROGER, O.S.B., Down- 
sipr Appny, Baru, Eneuanp: John Fisher, 
Blessed; Kingisel (2). 


HULL ERNEST R., S.J., Eprror, ‘THe HExam- 
INER’’, BomBay, Inp1a: Lahore, Diocese of. 


HUNTER-BLAIR, D.O., Bart., O.S.B., M.A., Forr 
Aucustus Appry, ScoTLann: Ingulf, Abbot of 
Croyland; Jedburg; Jocelin; Kennedy, James; 
Kentigern, Saint; Kilwinning; Kinloss; Kirkwall; 
Knox, John; Kremsmiinster. 


HUONDER, ANTHONY, S.J., Eprror, ‘‘ Katuo- 
LiscHE MissiIonEN”’, BrLLEVUE, LUXEMBURG, 
Luxrmpure: Jarric, Pierre du; Jeningen, Philip, 
Venerable; Kino, Eusebius; Kégler, Ignaz; Kon- 
sag, Ferdinand. 


HYDE, DOUGLAS, LL.D., Litt.D., M-R.L.A., 
FRENCHPARK, Co. Roscommon, IrELanp: Irish 
Literature. 


HYVERNAT, HENRY, §.T.D., Proressor oF 
Semitic LANGUAGES AND BrisiicaL ARCHMOL- 
oay, Wasuineron: James of Sarugh; John of 
Ephesus; John of Malalas; John of Nikid. 


JENNINGS, BRENDAN, O.F.M., 8.T.B., Prorzs- 
sor oF THEOLOGY, St. Isrporn’s CoLuLEGE, 
Rome: John of Rupella. 


JONES, ARTHUR EDWARD, 8.J., CorrESPONDING 
MemMBER OF THE MINNESOTA, ONTARIO, AND 
Curcaco Historicau Societies; Hon. MEMBER 
or THE Missourr Historica Socirry; MEMBER 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERI- 
canists; ARcuivist or Sr. Mary’s CouLiyas, 
MontTreEAL: Lagrené, Pierre. 


JOUVE, ODORIC-M., O.F.M., Canptac, Canapa: 
Jamay, Denis. 


JOYCE, GEORGE HAYWARD, S.J., M.A. (Oxon.), 
Sr. Bruno’s CoLueGE, St. Asap, WaLEs: Keys, 
Power of the. 


KAUFMANN, KARL MARIA, Enprvor, “For- 
SCHUNGEN ZUR MONUMENT. TH. UND VERGLEI- 
CHENDEN Reu.-Wiss.’”’, FRANKFORT-ON-THE- 
Main: Inscriptions, Early Christian. 


KEILEY, JARVIS, M.A., Grantwoop, New JEr- 
sEY: Joliet, Louis; Keon, Miles Gerald. 


KELLY, BLANCHE M., New Yorx: Ippolito Ga- 
lantini, Blessed. 


KENNEDY, JOHN W., Dunepin, New Zeauanp: 
Jennings, Sir Patrick Alfred. 


KENNEDY, THOMAS, B.A. (R.U.I.), Lonpon: 
John Colombini, Blessed; John of Fécamp. 


KENT, W. H., O.8.C., BayswaTrer, Lonpon: Judas 
Iscariot; Langton, Stephen. 


KERNAN, THOMAS P., B.A., Utica, New Yorx: 


Kernan, Francis. 


KIRSCH, JOHANN PETER, S.T.D., Domestic 
PRELATE, PROFESSOR OF PATROLOGY AND CHRIS- 
TIAN ARCH#OLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF FRIBOURG: 
Infessura, Stefano; Innocent I, Pope; Innocen- 
tius, Saints; Joan, Popess; John X, John XI, 
John XII, John XIII, John XIV, John XV, 
Popes; John XVI, Antipope; John XVII, John 
XVIII, John XIX, John XXI, John XXII, 
Popes; John XXIII, Antipope; John and Paul, 
Saints; John Nepomucene, Saint; John the Dea- 
con; Juliana, Saint; Juliana Falconieri, Saint; 
Julius I, Saint, Pope; Jungmann, Bernard; Ka- 
lend Brethren. 

KLAAR, KARL, GovernMENT ARCHIVIST, 
BRUCK, AUSTRIA: Jungmann, Josef. 
KRMPOTICG, M. D., Kansas Crry, Kansas: Karin- 

thia; Krain. 

LABOURT, JEROME, §.T.D., Lrrr.D., MemBer oF 


THE AstaTiIc SociETy oF Parts, Parts: Isaac of 
Seleucia. 


LANGOUET, A., O.M.I., Kimpertey, Sours Arnica: 
Kimberley in Orange, Vicariate Apostolic of. 


LAUCHERT, FRIEDRICH, Pu.D., AacnEew: Jan- 
ner, Ferdinand; Kilian, Saint; Kraus, Franz 
Xaver; Kuhn, Johannes von. 

LEBRETON, JULES, S.J., Lirr.D. (SorBonne), 
PROFESSOR OF THE HisToRY OF CHRISTIAN 
Ortains, Institut CATHOLIQUE, Paris: Justin 
Martyr, Saint. 

LECLERCQ, HENRI, O.S.B., Lonpon: 
ium; Isidore of Pelusium, Saint. 


LEJAY, PAUL, FELLow oF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
France, Proressor, Instirur CaTHoLiquE, 
Parts: John of Hauteville; Juvencus, C. Vettius 
Aquilinus; Lzetus, Pomponius; Lambin, Denis. 

LIGNEUL, FRANQOIS, Toxzro, 
Christianity in. 


LIMBROCK, EBERHARD, S.V.D., Prerecr Apos- 
ToLtic, GeRMAN New GurINeEA: Kaiserwilhelms- 
land, Prefecture Apostolic of. 


LINDSAY, LIONEL ST. GEORGE, B.Sc., Pa.D., 
Eprror-in-Curer, ‘“‘La NovuveLttE FRANCE”, 
Qurpec: Lafitau, Joseph-Francois; Lafléche, 
Louis; Lamberville, Jacques de and Jean de. 


LINEHAN, PAUL H., B.A., Instrucror, CoLtLEGcE 
or THE City or New York: Inghirami, Gio- 
vanni; La Hire, Philippe de. 


Inns» 


Invitator- 


JAPAN: Japan, 


LINS, JOSEPH, Freisurc, Germany: Kéniggratz, 
Diocese of; Laibach, Diocese of. 

LOFFLER, KLEMENS, Pu.D., Lisrartan, Unt- 
VERSITY OF BrEsLAv: Investitures, Conflict of; 
Lamormaini, Wilhelm; Langen, Rudolph von. 


LORTIE, JOSEPH FRANCIS ALBERT, O.M.I1., 
B.L., B.Sc., B.A., Proressor or Encuisy Lit- 
ERATURE AND Rueroric, St. Parrick’s CoL- 
LEGH, JAFFNA, CEYLON: Jaffna, Diocese of. 
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LOUGHLIN, Mer. JAMES F., 8.T.D., Putuapen- 
puta: Infralapsarians, 


LOYOLA, MOTHER MARY, Sr. Mary’s CoNVENT, 
Yorx, ENGLAND: Institute of Mary. 


MAAS, A. J., S.J., Recror, Woopstock CoLLEGE, 
Maryuanp: Jehovah; Jesus Christ; Kenosis; 
Knowledge of Jesus Christ; Labbe, Philippe. 


MacAULEY, PATRICK J., Brexrast, Inevanp: 
Jeremias (8); John of Beverley, Saint; Kimber- 
ley (Australia), Vicariate Apostolic of; Konig, 
Joseph; Langley, Richard; Laos, Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of. 

McCLOSKEY, JAMES P., Inorto, Puruprrine Is- 
LANDS: Jaro, Diocese of. 


MacERLEAN, ANDREW A., New York: Ives, 
Saint; Knight, William, Venerable. 


McHUGH, JOHN AMBROSE, O.P., S.T.L., Lrc- 
TOR OF PHILOSOPHY, Dominican Hovusr oF 
Srupies, WasHINGTON: James of Brescia; Judg- 
ment, Divine. 


MacNEILL, CHARLES, Dvusutn: Irish Confessors 
and Martyrs; Kenraghty, Maurice. 


MAHER, MICHAEL, S.J., Lirr.D., M.A. (Lonpon), 
DrREcTOR OF STUDIES AND PROFESSOR OF PEDA- 
Goacics, STONYHURST COLLEGE, BLACKBURN, 
ENGLAND: Intellect; Interest. 


MANN, HORACE K., Heapmaster, St. CUTHBERT’S 
GRAMMAR ScHOoOoL, NEWcASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENG- 
LAND: John JI, John III, John IV, John V, John 
VI, John VII, John VIII, John IX, Popes; 
Lando, Pope. 


MARIQUE, PIERRE JOSEPH, Instructor In 
FreNcH, COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw YorRE: 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, Joseph-Marie-Bruno- 
Constantin; La Fayette, Marie-Madeleine-Pioche 
de La Vergne. 


MARKEVYO, JOSAPHAT J., C.S.B., InnsBRucK, 
Austria: Josaphat Kuncevyé, Saint. 


MARY pve SALES, SISTER, M.H.S.H., Battimore, 
Maryuanp: Institute of Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart. 


MARY GERTRUDE, SISTER, Lorerro CoLiece, 
Dusun: Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Trish. 


MEEHAN, ANDREW B., §.T.D., J.U.D., Prores- 
sor oF Canon Law anp Lirurey, St. Brr- 
NARD’s SEMINARY, RocHEsSTER, NEw YorK: 
Inquisition, Canonical; Jus Spolii. 


MEEHAN, JOSEPH, C.C., Muziacu, Co. Cavan, 
IreLanp: Kilmore, Diocese of. 


MEEHAN, THOMAS F., New York: Irene, Sister; 
Trish (In Australia; In South America) ; Ives, Levi 
Silliman; Johnston, Richard Malcolm; Kansas 
City, Diocese of; Keyes, Erasmus Darwin; Kohl- 
mann, Anthony; Kosciuszko; La Crosse, Diocese 
of. 
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MEISTERMANN, BARNABAS, O.S.F., Lecror, 
Convent or S. SatvaTor, JERUSALEM: Jerusa- 
lem (I. Before a. p. 71). 


MERSHMAN, FRANCIS, O.S.B., §.T.D., Prorns- 
sor oF Morat THEroLtoay, Canon Law, AND 
Lirurey, St. Joun’s University, CoLLEGE- 
VILLE, Minnesota: Innocent II, Pope; Jerome 
Emiliani, Saint; John Baptist de Rossi, Saint; 
John Cornelius and Companions, Venerables; 
John of Sahagun, Saint; John Sarkander; John 
the Silent, Saint; Joseph Calasanctius, Saint; 
Joseph of Cupertino, Saint; Juliana of Liége, 
Saint. 


MONTANAR, VALENTINE HILARY, Muissron- 
Ary Aposto.tic, New York: Kan-su, Prefecture 
Apostolic of Southern; Kan-su, Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of Northern; Kiang-nan, Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of; Kiang-si, Vicariates Apostolic of Eastern, 
Northern, and Southern; Kwang-si, Prefecture 
Apostolic of; Kwang-tung, Prefecture Apostolic 
of; Kwei-chou, Vicariate Apostolic of. 


MOONEY, JAMES, Unrrep Srates Ersnocoaist, 
Bureau or AMERICAN ErHNoLocy, WASHING- 
TON: Iroquois; Isletta Pueblo; Jemez Pueblo; 
Jibaro Indians; Kalispel Indians; Kaskaskia In- 
dians; Kickapoo Indians; Kiowa Indians; Ku- 
tenai Indians; Lake Indians. 

MULLANY, JOHN I., Dusvuaqus, Iowa: Iowa. 


MULLER, ADOLF, S.J., Direcror or THE Private 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY ON THE JANICU- 
LUM, PrRoressorR or ASTRONOMY, GREGORIAN 
Universiry, Roms: Joannes de Sacrobosco; 
Karcher, Athanasius. 


OBRECHT, EDMOND M., O.C.R., Apsot or GETH- 
SEMANI ABBEY, Kentucky: Janauschek, Leo- 
pold; Langheim. 


O’CONNOR, DENIS, Kitiarney, Iretanp: Kerry 
and Aghadoe, Diocese of. 


O’CONNOR, D. MONCRIEFF, Mancuester, Enc- 
LAND: Irish (In Great Britain). 


O’CONNOR, JOHN B., O.P., St. Domintc’s Priory, 
San Francisco, CautrorniA: Isidore of Seville, 
Saint; John Damascene, Saint. 

O’DANIEL, VICTOR F., O.P., 8.T.M., Prorrssor 
or Dogmatic THEoLogy, Dominican House oF 
Srupres, WasuineTon: John of Genoa; John of 
Montesono; John of Paris; John of Saint Thomas. 


O’LEARY, EDWARD, M.R.1.A., Porrarurneton, 
JreLanp: Kildare and Leighlin, Diocese of. 


OLIGER, LIVARIUS, O.F.M., Lecror or Cuurcu 
History, Cottecio 8. Antonto, Romn: Jaco- 
pone da Todi; James of the Marches, Saint; John 
of Parma, Blessed. 

O’RIORDAN, Mer. MICHAEL, Px.D., 8.T.D., 

D.C.L., Recror or THE IrtsH CoLLeGe, Roms: 

Trish College, in Rome. 
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O’SHEA, JOHN J., Evrror-1n-Cuier, “STANDARD 
AND Times”, PurLaApELpuHta: Kenrick, Francis 
Patrick and Peter Richard. 


OTT, MICHAEL, O.S.B., Pu.D., PRorrssor OF THE 
Hisrory or PurLosopyy, St. JoHn’s UNIVER- 
sity, COLLEGEVILLE, Minnesota: Innocent III, 
Innocent IV, Innocent VII, Innocent X, Inno- 
cent XI, Innocent XII, Innocent XIII, Popes, 
Intercession, Episcopal; Irnerius; Isidore the 
Labourer, Saint; Jacob of Jiiterbogk; Jacobus de 
Teramo; Jacopo de Voragine; John of Segovia; 
Jordanus of Giano; Joseph’s, Saint, Society for 
Coloured Missions; Joseph’s, Saint, Society for 
Foreign Missions; Julius II, Julius III, Popes; 
Justin de Jacobis, Blessed; Kaunitz, Wenzel 
Anton; Kehrein, Joseph; Knoblecher, Ignatius; 
Kreiten, William; La Chaise, Francois d’ Aix de; 
Lambert of Hersfeld; Lamy, Frangois; Lang, 
Matthew. 


OTTEN, SUSAN TRACY, Pirrspurc, PENNSYL- 
VANIA: Jean-Baptist-Marie Vianney, Blessed. 


OUSSANI, GABRIEL, Pu.D., Prorrssor or Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL History, Earity Curistran Lair- 
ERATURE AND BrsBiican ARCH@OLOGY, £7. 
Josepy’s SEMINARY, Dunwoopin, New Ycr¥: 
Is!am; Jubilee, Year of (Hebrew); Jubilees, Book 
of; Koran. 


PAUL JOSEPH, BROTHER, F.S.C., Lamprca- 
Les-Hau, Beteium: Institute of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools. 


PERNIN, RAPHAEL, O.S.F.S.. AtBano-LAzIaue, 
Iraty: Jane Frances de Chantal, Saint. 

TATRIDES, SOPHRONE, A.A., Proruesor, GREEK 
CaTHoLic SEMINARY OF Kapi-Krur, ConsTANn- 
TINOPLE: Lagania; Lampa; Lampsacus; Lamus; 
Laodicea. 


PHILLIPS, EDWARD C., S.J., Pu.D., Woopsrock 
CoLLeGE, MaryLaNnp: Koller, Marian. 


PIETTE, FRANCOIS XAVIER, CHANCELLOR OF 


THE DiocrsE or JOLIETTE, Canapa: Joliette, 
Diocese of. 
PLASSMAN, THOMAS, O.F.M., Pu.D., S.T.D., 


Franciscan Convent, Louvain: James Prima- 
dicci; La Haye, Jean de (Iranciscan). 


POHLE, JOSEPH, §.T.D., Pu.D., J.C.L., Prorzs- 
sor OF Dogmatic THroLocy, UNIVERSITY OF 
Bresuav: Justification. 


POLLEN, MARIA M., Lonpon: Lace. 

PONCELET, ALBERT, S.J., Brussexs: Irenzus, 
Saint. 

POOLE, THOMAS H., New York: Jones, Inigo; 
Juan Bautista de Toledo; Labyrinth; Lantern, 


POPE, HUGH, O.P., S.T.L., Docror or SacrEep 
ScRIPTURE, PRrorpssor or New TrsraMEer™ 
Exscnsis, Cortecio Ancetico, Rome: Judith, 
Book of; Kingdom of God. 


QUINN, STANLEY J., New Yorx: Ingworth. Rich- 
ard of; Kenia, Vicariate Apostolic of; Kingston, 
Archdiocese of. 


REINHART, ALBERT, O.P., M.A., LL.B., Domrn- 
ican Houser oF STUDIES, WASHINGTON: John of 
Ragusa. 


REINHOLD, GREGOR, Frerpurc, GbmRMANY: 
Jaca, Diocese of; Jaén, Diocese of; Karnkowski, 
Stanislaw; Lamego, Diocese of; La Paz, Diocese 
of; La Plata, Archdiocese of (Bolivia); La Plata, 
Diocese of (Argentina). 


REMY, ARTHUR F. J., M.A., Pa.D., Apsunct- 
PROFESSOR OF GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, CoLUM- 
BIA University, New York: Konrad, der 
Pfaffe; Konrad of Lichtenau; Konrad of Wiirz- 
burg; Lamprecht. 


ROBINSON, PASCHAL, O.F.M., WasHineron: John 
of Fermo, Blessed. 


ROCCA, F., Sarppur, Beneau, Inpra: Krishnagar, 
Diocese of. 


ROMPEL, JOSEPH HEINRICH, S.J., Pu.D., Sreria 
Matutina CoLLEGE, FELDKIRCH, AUSTRIA: Jesu- 
its’ Bark; Jussieu; Kaiser, Kajetan Georg von; 
Konrad of Megenberg; Lacordaire, Jean-Théo- 
dore; Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste-Pierre-Antoine de 
Monet. 


RUDGE, FLORENCE MARIE, M.A., Younestown, 
Outo: Javouhey, Anne-Marie, Venerable; Jesus, 
Daughters of; Jesus and Mary, Sisters of the 
Holy Childhood of; John of God, Saint; John of 
Roquetaillade; Joseph Calasanctius, Pious Work- 
ers of Saint; Knights of the Cross. 


RYAN, JOHN A., 8.T.D., Proressor or Moran 
THEOLOGY, St. Paut Seminary, Sr. Paun, Min- 
neESsOTA: Insanity; Labour and Labour Legisla- 
tion; Labour Unions, Moral Aspects of. 


SAGMULLER, JOHANNES BAPTIST, Proressor 
or THEOLOGY, UNIVERSITY oF Tisincen, GErR- 
MANY: Judge, Ecclesiastical; Jurisdiction, Ec. 
clesiastical; Kober, Franz Quirin von. 


SALAVILLE, SEVERIEN, A.A., Proressor oF 
Lirurey, GREEK CATHOLIC SEMINARY oF Kaptr- 
Kaur, ConsTANTINOPLE: Ionian Islands. 


SALTET, LOUIS, Proressor or Cuurcu History, 
Iystirut CaTHOLIQuE, TouULoUusnE, 
Jerome, Saint. 


FRANCE: 


SAUVAGEH, G. M., C.S.C., S.T.D., Pu.D., Prorrssor 
or Dogmatic THroLocy, Hoty Cross CoLiEen, 
Wasuineton: Intuition. 


SCANNELL, THOMAS B., Canon, S.T.D., Eprror, 
“CarHotic DicTIOoNARY”’, WEYBRIDGE, Enc- 
LAND: Intercession (Mediation); Irvingites; La- 
cordaire, . Jean-Baptiste-Henri-Dominique. 
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SCHAEFER, FRANCIS J., S.T.D., Pu.D., Prores- 
sor oF CuurRcH History, St. Pau, SEMINARY, 
Sr. Pau, Minnesora: Interims; 
Johann; Kaulen, Franz Philip. 


Janssen, 


SCHEID, N.,S.J., Srenua Marutina CouLiEGe, FELp- 
KIRCH, AustriA: Isla, José Francisco de; Klink- 
owstrom, Friedrich August von, Joseph von, and 
Max von; Kobler, Andreas. 


SCHETS, JOSEPH, Essen near Brepa, HoLnanp: 
Kings, Third and Fourth Books of. 


SCHLAGER, HEINRICH PATRICIUS, O.F.M., 
Sr. Lupwie’s Cotuecr, DaLHEerm, GERMANY: 
Jansen, Cornelius, the Elder; John of Biclaro; 
John of Victring; John of Winterthur; Jordanis; 
Jovius, Paulus; Kaiserchronik; Kerssenbroch, 
Hermann von; Klopp, Onno; Kénigshofen, Jacob; 
Lambeck, Peter; Lambert of St. Bertin. 


SCHREINER, CHRYSOSTOM, O.S.B., Nassau, 
Baunama Isuanps: Jackson, Henry Moore. 


SCHROEDER, JOSEPH, O.P., Dominican House 
oF Srupies, WasHineton: John of Falkenberg. 


SHIELDS, THOMAS EDWARD, Pu.D., Assrstant 
PROFESSOR OF PHySIOLOGICAL PsycHOLoey, 
CatHouic UNIVERSITY oF AMERICA, WASHING- 
Ton: Instinct. 


SHIPMAN, ANDREW J., M.A., LL.M., New York: 
IWielce, Diocese of; Kromer, Martin. 

SHORTER, JOSEPH A., Leavenwortu, Kansas: 
Kansas. 


SLATER, T., 8.J., St. Beuno’s CoLLEeceE, St. ASAPH, 
WaLEs: Justice. 


SLOET, D.A.W.H., Haartem, Hoiiann: 
Third and Fourth Books of (Chronology). 


SMITH, IGNATIUS, O.P., Domintcan House oF 
Srupies, WAsHINGTON: John of Avila, Blessed; 
Labat, Jean-Baptiste. 


SOLLIER, JOSEPH FRANCIS, S.M., 8.T.D., San 
Francisco, Canirornia: Lallemant, Jacques- 
Philippe; La Luzerne, César-Guillaume; Landriot, 
Jean-Francois-Anne; Langénieux, Benoit-Marie. 


SORTAIS, GASTON, S.J., Assisranr EpiTorR, 
‘““EinupEs”’, Paris: Kaufmann, Angelica. 


SOUVAY, CHARLES L., C.M., 8.T.D., Pu.D., PRro- 
FESSOR OF SACRED ScrRIPTURE, HEBREW, AND 
Lirurey, Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourt: Isaias; Joachim; John the Baptist, Saint; 
Joseph, Saint. 


SPAHN, MARTIN, Pu.D., Prorrssor or MopERN 
Hisrory, Srraspure: Jarcke, Karl Ernst; 
Kulturkampf. 


‘STEELE, FRANCESCA M., Stroup, GLoucestEr- 
SHIRE, ENGLAND: Joseph, Sisters of Saint (Hng- 
lish Branch); Joseph, Sisters of Saint, of Cluny; 
Joseph, Sisters of Saint, of the Apparition; 
Joseph, Sisters of Saint, of the Sacred Heart. 


Kings, 


STE. EUPHEMIE, MOTHER, New York: Jesus- 
Mary, Religious of. 


TACCHI VENTURI, Louis, LL.D., CommenpATORE 
OF THE ORDER OF THE Crown oF IraLy, RoME: 
Italy. 


TARNOWSKI, Counr STANISLAUS, Prestpenr 
or THE IMpERIAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, PRo- 
FESSOR OF PotisH LITERATURE, UNIVERSITY OF 
Cracow, Austria: Kalinka, Valerian; Klasczko, 
Julius; Kochanowski, Jan; Kochowski, Vespas- 
ian; Konarski, Stanislaus; Koémian, Stanislaus 
and John; Krasicki, Ignatius; Krasifiski, Sigis- 
mund; Krzycki, Andrew. 


THADDEUS, FATHER, O.F.M., Lonpon: John 


Forest, Blessed. 


THURSTON, HERBERT, S.J., Lonpon: Januarius, 
Saint; Joan of Arc, Blessed; Jubilee, Holy Year 
of; Kiss; Lamp and Lampadarii; Lance, The 
Holy. 


TIVAN, EDWARD P., S.J., Proressor or CHEMIS-~ 
TRY AND GEOLOGY, ForDHAM University, NEw 
York: Jacquier, Frangois. 


TOOHEY, JOHN J., S.J., Innspruck, AUSTRIA: 
Kleutgen, Josef Wilhelm Karl. 


TRACY, FRANK M., B.A., LL.B., Covineron, 
Kentucky: Kentucky. 


TURNER, JOSEPH OSWALD, C.J., PRusipEenT, St. 
GrorGE’s CoLLEGE, WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND: 
Josephites. 


TURNER, WILLIAM, B.A., 8.T.D., PRorrssor oF 
Loaic AND THE History or PHILOSOPHY, CATH- 
otic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON: 
Ionian School of Philosophy; John of Janduno; 
Kant, Philosophy of. 


VAILHE, SIMEON, A.A., MEMBER OF THE RUSSIAN 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 
PROFESSOR OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AND History, 
Greek CarHontic SEMINARY OF KapiI-KeEuI, 
CoNSTANTINOPLE: Ionopolis; Ipsus; Irenopolis; 
Isaac of Armenia; Isaura; Isionda; Ispahan; 
Issus; Jaffa; Jassus; Jassy, Diocese of; Juliopolis; 
Justinianopolis; Kerkuk, Diocese of; Kharput. 


VAN HOVE, A., D.C.L., Prormssor or CHuRcH 
History Anp Canon Law, University or Lou- 
vain: Installation; Institution, Canonical; In- 
vestiture, Canonical; Lancelotti, Giovanni Paolo. 


VAN ORTROY, FRANCIS, S.J., Brussers: John 
Francis Regis, Saint. 


VERMEERSCH, ARTHUR, S8.J., LL.D., Docror or 
SocrAL AND PoLrTIcAL SCIENCES, PROFESSOR OF 
Morat THEoLtogy AND CANon Law, Sr. JOHN 
BrerRcHMANS’s CoLLeGE, Louvain: Interest. 
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VIETER, HEINRICH, P.S.M., Trrutar BisHor or 
PaR#®TONIUM, VICAR APOSTOLIC OF KAMERUN, 
Arrica: Kamerun (Cameroons), Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of. 


WAINEWRIGHT, JOHN BANNERMAN, B.A. 
(Oxon.), Lonpon: Ingleby, Francis, Venerable; 
Ingram, John, Venerable; Ireland, William, 
Venerable; James Thompson, Blessed; John Fel- 
ton, Blessed; John Houghton, Blessed; John 
Larke, Blessed; John Nelson, Blessed; John 
Payne, Blessed; John Stone, Blessed; John 
Story, Blessed; Kemble, John, Venerable; Lamb- 
ton, Joseph, Venerable; Langhorne, Richard, 
Venerable. 


WALLAU, HEINRICH WILHELM, Matnz, Grr- 
MANY: Koberger, Anthony. 


WALSH, JAMES J., M.D., Po.D., LL.D., Dean or 
THE Mrpican Scuoou, ForpHAM UNIVERSITY, 
New York: Infanticide; Insane, Asylums and 
Care for the; Kneipp, Sebastian; Laennec, René- 
Théophile-Hyacinthe. 


WALSH, REGINALD, O.P., 8.T.D., PRorrssor oF 
TuHEoLoGy, S. CLEMENTE, Rome: Jandel, Alex- 
andre Vincent. 


WEBER, N. A., S.M., 8.T.D., Prornssor or FunDA- 
MENTAL THEOLOGY AND CuurRcH Hisrory, 
Marist CoLLEGE, WASHINGTON: Innocent V, 
Blessed, Pope; Innocent VI, Innocent VIII, In- 
nocent IX, Popes; Janow, Matthew; Jaricot, 
Pauline-Marie; Jonas of Bobbio; Jonas of Or- 
léans; Labadists; Laderchi, James. 


WELCH, SIDNEY READ, §8.T.D., Pu.D., J.P., 
Epitor or “THE CaTHoLic MAGAZINE OF SOUTE 
Arrica”’, CAPE Town: Kafirs. 


WILHELM, BALTHASAR, S8S.J., Sretua Matrutina 
CoLLEGE, FrtpkKrrcH, Austria: Lana, Fram 
cesco. 


WILLIAMSON, GEORGE CHARLES, Lrrt.D., 
Lonvon: Iriarte, Ignacio de; Ittenbach, Franz; 
Janssens, Abraham; Jeaurat, Edmond; Jcest, 
Jan; Kager, Johann Matthais; Kalcker, Jan 
Stephanus van; La Fosse, Charles de; Lanfranco, 
Giovanni. 


WITTMAN, PIUS, Pu.D., Biprincen, GERMANY: 
Lapland and Lapps. 


WOLFSGRUBER, COELESTINE, O.S.B., Vienna: 
Klesl, Melchior. 


WOODS, HENRY, S.J., Associate Eprtor, ‘‘ AMER- 
1ca”’, New York: John de Britto, Blessed; Lalle- 
mant, Louis. 


YOUNG, JOHN B.,8.J., New York: Lambillotte, 
Louis. 


ZIMMERMAN, BENEDICT, O.D.C., St. Luxe’s 
Priory, WINCANTON, SOMERSETSHIRE, ENc- 
LAND: John of the Cross, Saint. 


ZIMMERMAN, OTTO, S.J., BELLEVUE, LUXEMBURG, 
LuxemsBure: Infinity. 
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The following tables and notes are intended to guide readers of Tue Caraoric Encycuopepra in 
Interpreting those abbreviations, signs, or technical phrases which, for economy of space, will be most fre- 
quently used in the work. For more general information see the article ABBREVIATIONS, ECCLESIASTICAL. 


I.— GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS. int Mek) eee below (Lat. infra). 

Sattar fone etave Sieisiers.« article. Ttuctd. Sear Italian. 
ROLAI ners he necro ee at the year (Lat. ad annum). Tree Mocncite. wee at the place quoted (Lat. loco 
Ale ANT te sc ves the year, the years (Lat. annus, citato). 

annt). Liat Secsest yy honanoe Latin. 
DBDs caesar are in (Lat. apud). lata gebins theres latitude. 
ALLIES 220 Fok article. Lab pee ee ert book (Lat. liber). 
ESV Ure cols ciere « ero.e Assyrian. LON gene ee longitude. 
A sasectgacatkers Cnt Anglo-Saxon. Monserrat ee Lat. Monumenta. 
AV crstacetet ie: 507 Authorized Version (i.e. tr. of the MS., MSS. ....... manuscript, manuscripts. 

Bible authorized for use in the Tt OS Apes number. 

Anglican Church—the so-called N.T............ New Testament. 

“King James”, or “Protestant” Nat............. National. 
Bible. Old Fr., O. Fr... .Old French. 

Picsste rerele sre sccusiersl oh: born. Op Rett aera ac in the work quoted (Lat. opere 
Bkieneecce <-stee Book. citato). 
BBL s ic seats atone Blessed. Ord fe 5 saath cine Order. 
CEOS See er rere tac about (Lat. circa); canon; chap- O.T............. Old Testament. 

ter; compagme. Dz, DD. os ete ces page, pages, or (in Latin ref- 
ENGL A Aiden 0 SOO canon. erences) pars (part). 
Ch GA Ani AGaone chapter (Lat. caput—used only par.............. paragraph. 

in Latin context). DPR litake ooo 6a000% in various places. 
Chiters, weitere ctes' erate compare (Lat. confer). | SLR aeeerene sega part. 
COU x ee eee Seen tes codex. (ON ee arenteriniccice Quarterly (a periodical), e.g. 
COR eestew nice column. “Church Quarterly”. 
COs, Mo coo soese conclusion. Q., QQ., quest. .. .question, questions (Lat. questio). 
const., constit. .. .Lat. constitutio. sth raat snes etcreas which [title] see (Lat. quod vide). 
Glee SrS oom OD oe by the industry of. TRGWivacyestacter-vetaten« Review (a periodical). 
(ce Syd Ar RRO See died. lgSh Bones oce oe Rolls Series. 
(ay hae eee ee dictionary (Fr. dictionnaire). MM Semcie, abe morc Revised Version. 
Gispis . ssei ees Lat. disputatio. Sigicic ino faire Lat. Sanctus, Sancti, “Saint”, 
OUE NE) a gatigere ans Lat. dissertatio. “Saints’—used in this Eney- 
Gist tee ce hee Lat. distinctio. clopedia only in Latin context. 
EV) tetera tae ass Douay Version. Sept cosas ie tieegere Septuagint. 
Milistehtve so Zoeac edited, edition, editor. Bessarcnewecarem acs Session. 
J Oat Dy A Se letter, letters (Lat. epistola). 3) ae aera or Sanskrit. 
Ws cere phate rats. « French. Bp... ese sees Spanish. 
P5065 660 Gananones genus. obpsebaccacocor following page, or pages (Lat. 
(Cosa: ArancrotoIo OOo Greek. - sequens). 
H. E., Hist. Eccl. .Ecclesiastical History. Sbpisiish momen ae Saint, Saints. 
Heb., Hebr....... Hebrew. BUDE kieu semen ts above (Lat. supra). 
ey, Hoek coapoonod in the same place (Lat. zbidem). Hichou au code ot under the corresponding title 
1 Dee ree Nr the same person, or author (Lat. (Lat. sub voce). 

idem). [KelNn a goon tkado ic volume (Lat. tomus), 
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TABLES OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


tr. ...0eee00e... translation or translated. By it- 
self it means “English transla- 
tion’, or “translated into Eng- 
lish by”. Where a translation 
is into any other language, the 
language is stated. 


try tractics sn ser .tractate. 
Vietoiiece sfeincrs .....see (Lat. vide). 
Vem sergciessjatesreneters Venerable. 
Voleeinchs, srateaute . Volume. 

TI.— ABBREVIATIONS OF TITLES. 
INGEMISISticco Gu nao ... Acta Sanctorum (Bollandists). 
Ann. pont. cath.....Battandier, Annuaire pontifical 

catholique. 


Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.Gillow, Bibliographical Diction- 
ary of the English Catholics. 

Dict. Christ. Antiq...Smith and Cheetham (ed.), 
Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities. 


Nors J.—Large Roman numerals standing alone indicate volumes. 
In other cases the divisions are explicitly stated. Thus “ Rashdall, 


chapters. Arabic numerals standing alone indicate pages. 


Dict. Christ. Biog. .. Smith and Wace (ed.), Diction- 
ary of Christian Biography. 

Dict. d’arch. chrét.. .Cabrol (ed.), Dictionnaire d’ar- 
chéologie chr étienne et de litur- 
ge. 

Dict. de théol. cath. . Vacant. and Mangenot (ed.). 
Dictionnaire de _ théologie 
catholique. 

Dict. Nat. Biog. .... Stephen and Lee (ed.), Diction- 
ary of National Biography. 

Hast., Dict. of the 


Bible ata cosets Hastings (ed.), A Dictionary of 

the Bible. 

Wrchenlexanew seis Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlexi- 
con. 

Pi Gayton epee caoe Migne (ed.), Patres Grect. 

Biglissree tetera sete Migne (ed.), Patres Latini. 

Vig., Dict. dela Bible. Vigouroux (ed.), Dictionnaire de 
la Bible. 


Small Roman numerals standing alone indicate 


Universities of Europe, I, ix” refers the reader to the ninth chapter of the first volume of that vrork; ‘I, p. ix” would indicate the 


ninth page of the preface of the same volume. 


Nors II.—Where St. Thomas (Aquinas) is cited without the name of any part‘zular work the reference is always to 


“Summa Theologica” (not to ‘Summa Philosophiz’’). 


The divisions of the ‘‘Summa Thevl.” are indicated by a system which 


may best be understood by the following example: ‘‘I-II, Q. vi,a.7, ad 2um” refers the reader to the seventh article of the 
sixth question in the first part of the second part, in the response to the second objection. 


Nore III.—The abbreviations employed for the various books of the Bible are obvious, 
It should also be noted that I and II Kings in D. V. correspond to I and II 
Where, in the spelling of a proper name, there is a marked difference 


Ecclus., to distinguish it from Weclesiastes (Hecles.). 
Samuel in A. V.;andI and II Par. to I and II Chronicles. 


Ecclesiasticus is indicated by 


bet ween the D. V. and the A. V., the feri found in the latter is added, in parentheses. 


Full Page Illustrations in Volume VIII 
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Infamy (Lat. in, not, and fama, fame) is loss of a 
good name. When this has been brought about by 
regular legal process, terminating in a conviction ina 
court of justice, no injury is done to the criminal by 
publishing the fact. The same thing can be said when 
the scandalous repute in which a person is held is 
matter of common knowledge. The canon law seems 
to require a pre-existing public opinion against an 
individual before the investigation in a judicial inquiry 
can be narrowed to any particular person. Infamy 
in the canonical sense is defined as the privation or 
lessening of one’s good name as the result of the bad 
rating which he has, even among prudent men. It 
constitutes an irregularity, 1. e. a canonical impedi- 
ment which prevents one being ordained or exercising 
such orders as he may have already received. 

It is twofold in species, infamy of law (infamia 
fle and infamy of fact (infamia facti). Infamy of 
aw 1s contracted in one of three ways. Either the 
law itself attaches this juridical ineligibility and 
incapacity to the commission of certain crimes, or 
makes it contingent upon the decision of a judge, or 
finally connects it with the penalty imposed by him. 
This kind of infamy is incurred chiefly by those guilty 
of duelling (whether as principals or seconds), rape (as 
likewise those who co-operate in it), attempt to marry 
during the lifetime of the actual consort, heresy, real 
simony, etc. Infamy of law may be removed either 
by canonical purging or by application to the Holy 
See. Infamy of fact is the result of a widespread 
opinion, by which the community attributes some 
unusually serious delinquency, such as adultery or the 
like, to a person. This is more of an unfitness than 
an irregularity properly so called, unless sentence in 
court has been pronounced. It ceases therefore when 
one has shown by a change of life extending over a 
period of two or probably three years that his repent- 


ance is sincere. 

Taunton, The Law of the Church (London, 1906); Starter, 
Manual of Moral Theology (New York, 1908); Gasparrt, De 
Sacra Ordinatione (Paris, 1893); WerNz, Jus Decretalium 
(Rome, 1904). 


JosrepH F. Drenany. 
Infant Baptism. See Barris. 


Infanticide, child-murder, the killing of an infant 
before or after birth. According to the French 
Criminal Code the word is limited to the murder of 
¢he new-born infant. In English it has been used 
for the deprivation of life from the moment of con- 
ception up to the age of two or three years. Except 
under Hebrew and Christian law, the killing of very 
young children by their parents has almost invariably 
been either legally permitted or at least practised with 
impunity. Economic reasons more than any others 
had led to the killing of infants before or after birth 
and have continued to exert an unfortunate influence 
even down to our own day. In Oriental countries 
certain poetic and religious traditions were appealed 
to in justification of the custom of killing infants, but 
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as a rule the economic basis for it is clear. In many 
countries it was the custom to get rid of many of the 
female infants because they were unproductive, and 
generally expensive, members of the family. Some- 
times usage required large dowries to be given with 
them. In India infanticide continued to be practised 
until far into the nineteenth century, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the British Government to put an end to 
it. In Greece and Rome, even at the height of their 
culture, the custom of exposing infants obtained, and 
in China and Japan delicate or deformed children were 
abandoned, or even healthy females, where there were 
male children in the family. Missionaries have done 
much to break up the custom and many children have 
been saved by them in the last few generations +o be 
reared in the light of Christianity. Christianity first 
opposed a formal and effectual barrier to infanticide. 
Immediately after the Emperor Constantine’s con- 
version he enacted two laws (about a. p.320) directed 
against child-murder which are still found in the 
Theodosian Code (lib. XI, tit. xxvii). The first, to 
remove temptation, provided funds out of the imperial 
treasury for parents over-burdened with children; the 
second accorded all the rights of property of exposed 
infants to those who had had the charity to save and 
nurture them. 

In modern times even in Christian countries two 
causes have led to post-natal infanticide: one, the 
disgrace attendant upon illegitimacy; the other, an 
economic reason. Illegitimate children were sacri- 
ficed partly for the concealment of shame, but often to 
escape the burden of the child’s support. The crime 
occurs most frequently where illegitimacy is most fre- 
quent and, according to statistics, is least common in 
Ireland. In countries where children are readily re- 
ceived without question into institutions, infanticide 
israre. In France the law forbids inquiry into pater- 
nity, and arrangements are made for the state care of 
the children. In Russia even more liberal provision is 
made for the state care of any child whose parents 
cannot or will not care for it. The question of child- 
murder by mothers has always been a difficult legal 
problem. Undera statute of James I of England, the 
mother had to account forthe death of her infant or be 
held responsible for it. In 1803 trials for infanticide 
were placed under the ordinary rules of evidence. The 
presumption now is that every new-born child found 
dead was born dead unless the contrary is proved. 
This rule of English law holds in the United States. 
Infanticide has been quite common in European coun- 
tries during the nineteenth century for two sordid 
reasons: one was the neglect of infants in the process 
of what was known as baby-farming, the other was the 
desire to obtain insurance money. This abuse has 
been regulated in various ways, but baby-farming and 
child-insurance still seriously increase the death-rate 
among infants. 

PrReE-NATAL INFANTICIDE, the murder of an infant 
before birth. This is more properly called fceticide, 
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Among the ancient philosophers and medieval theo- 
logians there was considerable discussion as to when 
the human embryo could be said to possess human life. 
This is no longer a question among modern biologists. 
At the very moment of conception a human being 
comes into existence. At any time after this the 
deprivation of life in this living matter, if done delib- 
erately, is murder. The laws of most States in the 
Union are so framed that conditions may not be de- 
liberately created which would put the life of the 
foetus in danger, or which would bring about an abor- 
tion before the foetus is viable, unless it has been de- 
cided in a consultation of physicians that the lives of 
both mother and child are in danger and only one of 
them can be saved. The comparative safety of the 
Cesarean section has also worked in the direction of 
safeguarding the life of the unborn child. The killing 
of a viable child because it is impossible to deliver it 
by the natural birth passages is now condemned by 
physicians all over the world. Craniotomy, that is, 
the crushing of the skull of a living child in order to 
facilitate its delivery, where great difficulty was en- 
countered, was a common teaching in medical schools 
a generation ago, but the stand taken by the Church 
has had its effect in gradually bringing about a change 
of teaching and a recognition of the right of the child 
to life. Craniotomy on the living child is now never 
considered justifiable. When it is definitely known 
that the foetus is dead, crushing methods may be em- 
ployed to extract it piecemeal, but this procedure is 
much more dangerous for the mother than Cesarean 
section. 

Many drugs are purchased by women with the idea 
that they will produce abortion without endangering 
the mother’s life. No such drugs are known to modern 
medical science. There are drugs in the pharmaco- 
peeia which produce abortions, but only by affecting 
the mother very seriously. Abortion sometimes oc- 
curs after the taking of certain drugs supposed to pro- 
duce it; but the premature birth is not due to the 
drug, it is caused by other influences. Twenty per 
cent of all pregnancies end in premature births. The 
unfortunate woman who has had recourse to the drug 
then imagines that she has committed infanticide, and 
in intention she has; but the actual event has not been 
the result of the drug, unless that drug was one of the 
poisonous kind known as ‘‘abortifacients”’ and abor- 
tion took place in the convulsion which followed. It 
is absolutely certain that no known drug will produce 
abortion without producing very serious effects upon 
the mother, and even gravely endangering her life. 

(For the teaching of the Church on pre-natal infan- 
ticide, see ABORTION.) 


Brovarpe1, L’ Infanticide (Paris, 1907); Tarprev, L’Infan- 
ticide (Paris, 1868); Ryan, Infanticide, its Prevalence, Preven- 
tion and History (Fothergill Gold MedalS. A.), (London, 1862); 
Bourvon,L’Infanticide dans les législations anciennes et modernes 
(Douai, 1896).—AIl the standard works on medical jurispru- 
dence have chapters on this subject. 


JAMES J. WALSH. 


Infessura, Srmrano; b. at Rome about 1435; d. 
about 1500. He devoted himself to the study of law, 
twok the degree of Doctor of Laws, and acquired a 
solid legal knowledge. He was for a while judge in 
Orte, whence he came to the Roman University as 
professor of Roman law. Under Sixtus IV (1471- 
84) his office was affected by the financial measures of 
that pope, who frequently withheld the income of the 
Roman University, applied it to other uses, and 
reduced the salaries of the professors. Infessura was 
also for a long time secretary of the Roman Senate. 
He was entangled in the conspiracy of Stefano Porcaro 
against Nicholas V (1453), which aimed at overturn- 
ing the papal Government and making Rome a repub- 
lic (Pastor, “Gesch. der Pipste’, 4th ed., I, 550 sq.). 
Infessura also belonged to the antipapal faction, 
formed among the paganizing Humanists of the Roman 
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Academy under Pomponio Leto (op. cit., I, 322 sqq.). 
He is particularly well known as the author ofa work, 
partly Latin and partly Italian, the “Diarium urbis 
Rome” (Diario della Citta di Roma), a chronicle of the 
city from 1294 to 1494. The historical information is 
not of special value until the time of Martin V and 
Eugene IV, or rather until the pontificates of Paul IT 
(1464-71), Sixtus IV (1471-84), Innocent VIII 
(1484-1492), and the first part of the reign of Alex- 
ander VI. The antipapal and republican temper of 
the author, also his partisan devotion to the Colonna, 
and his personal animosity, led him to indulge in very 
severe charges and violent accusations of the popes, 
especially Sixtus IV. He put down in his chronicle 
every fragment of the most preposterous and malevo- 
lent gossip current in Roman society; even obvious 
falsehoods are attributed to him. He is therefore not 
considered a reliable chronicler. It is only with the 
greatest caution and after very careful criticism that 
his work can be used for the papal history of his time. 
The “Diarium” was first edited by Eecard (Corpus 
historicum medii evi, II, 1863-2016) ; afterwards, with 
omission of the most scandalous parts, by Muratori 
(Seriptores rerum Italicarum, III, ii, 1111-1252); a 
critical edition of the text is owing to Tommasini, 
“Diario della Citta di Roma di Stefano Infessura 
scribasenato ”’ (Fonti per la storia d’Italia, VI, Rome, 
1890). 

ee Il diario di Stefano Infessurain Archivio della So- 
cieta romana di storia pairia, XI (Rome, 1888), 481-640; IpeMm, 
Nuovi documenti illustrativi del Diario di Stef. Infessura, XII 
(Rome, 1889), 5-36; Pastor, Geschichte der Péapste, 4th ed., 
II, passim, especially 646-649. 

J.P. Kirsca. 


Infidels (Lat. in, privative, and fidelis)——As in 
ecclesiastical language those who by baptism have 
received faith in Jesus Christ and have pledged Him 
their fidelity are called the faithful, so the name infidel 
is given to those who have not been baptized. The 
term applies not only to all who are ignorant of the 
true God, such as pagans of various kinds, but also to 
those who adore Him but do not recognize Jesus 
Christ, as Jews, Mohammedans; strictly speaking it 
may be used of catechumens also, though in early 
ages they were called Christians; for it is only through 
baptism that one can enter the ranks of the faithful. 
Those however who have been baptized but do not 
belong to the Catholic Church, heretics and schis- 
matics of divers confessions, are not called infidels but 
non-Catholies. The relation in which all these classes 
stand to the Catholic Church is not the same; in 
principle, those who have been baptized are subjects 
of the Church and her children even though they be 
rebellious children; they are under her laws or, at 
least, are exempt from them only so far as pleases the 
Church. Infidels, on the contrary, are not members 
of the ecclesiastical society, according to the words of 
St. Paul: ‘Quid mihi de his qui foris sunt, judicare?” 
(I Cor., v, 12); they are entirely exempt from the 
canon law; they are presumed ignorant, not rebel- 
lious; they need to be enlightened and converted, 
not punished. Needless to say, infidels do not belong 
to the supernatural state; if they receive super- 
natural graces from God, it is not through the channels 
established by Jesus Christ for Christians, but by a 
direct personal inspiration, for instance, the grace of 
conversion. But their condition is not morally bad; 
negative infidelity, says St. Thomas (II-II, q. x, a. 1), 
does not partake of the nature of sin, but rather of 
punishment, in the sense that ignorance of the Faith 
is a consequence of original sin. That is why the 
condemnation by the Church of proposition lxviii 
of Baius: ‘‘Infidelitas pure negativa, in his quibus 
Christus non est preedicatus, peecatum est’ (purely 
negative infidelity in those to whom Christ has not 
been preached is a sin), was fully justified. But it js 
different with regard to positive infidelity, which is 
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sin against faith, the most grievous of all sins apos- 
tasy. Being endowed with reason, and subject to 
natural law, infidels are not excluded from the moral 
order; they can perform acts of natural virtue; and 
so the ecclesiastical authorities had to condemn 
proposition xxv of Baius which declared that: ‘“‘Om- 
nia infidelium opera peccata sunt, et philosophorum 
virtutes vitia” (all works of infidels are sinful, and all 
the virtues of the philosophers are vices; ef. St. Thomas, 
loc. cit.,a.4; Hurter, ‘‘Theol. dogm.”, IIT, thes. exxvi 
and exxvil). Daily experience moreover proves in- 
contestably that there are infidels who are really 
religious, charitable, just, true to their word, upright 
in their business, and faithful to their family duties. 
One can say of them, as the Scriptures say of Corne- 
lius the centurion, that their prayers and their alms 
are acceptable to God (Acts, x, 4). It was especially 
among such well-meaning infidels that the Church of 
Jesus grew up, and it is from their ranks that she gains 
her recruits at the present day in missionary lands. 

The Church, mindful of the order of the Saviour: 
“Go, teach all nations” (Matt., xxviii, 12), has always 
considered the preaching of the Gospel among the in- 
fidels and their conversion by her apostolic mission- 
aries to be one of her principal duties. This is not the 
place to recall the history of the missions, from the 
labours of St. Paul, the greatest of missionaries, and 
those who gave the light of faith to the Greek and 
Roman world, and those who converted the barbarian 
peoples, down through the ages when the phalanxes of 
religious men rushed to the conquest of the Orient, the 
Far East, and America, to the present-day pioneers of 
the religion of Jesus Christ; the multitude of heroes and 
raartyrs and the harvest of souls that have been won to 
the true Faith. Doubtless, we still are far from having 
but “ one fold and one shepherd ”’; nevertheless, there is 
not to-day a province or a race of men so remote, but 
has heard the name of Him by whom all men must be 
saved and has given children to the Church. The work 
of the missions is placed, as is well known, under the 
care and direction of the congregation of cardinals 
that bears the admirable name “ De Propaganda Fide”’ 
(for the propagation of the Faith), instituted by 
Gregory XV in 1622. Ever encouraged and developed 
by the popes, it is the directing body on whom the 
evangelical labourers in infidel lands depend. It 
sends them forth and grants them their powers, it 
establishes the prefectures Apostolic and the vicari- 
ates, and it is the tribunal to whose decision the mis- 
sionaries submit their controversies, difficulties, and 
doubts. 

Though there is a general obligation on the Church 
to toil for the conversion of infidels, yet it is not in- 
cumbent on any particular persons, unless on those 
priests charged with the care of souls who have infidels 
within their territory. For the distant fields of labour 
missionaries, priests, members of religious orders, both 
men and women, who voluntarily offer themselves for 
the apostolic work, are recruited in Catholic countries. 
Native Christians are not excluded from the ranks of 
the clergy, and it is a duty of the missionaries to pro- 
vide themselves prudently with auxihary workers in 
their missions. To draw the infidels to the Faith, the 
missionaries ought, like St. Paul, to make themselves 
all things to all men, adopt the customs of the country, 
acquire the native language, establish schools and char- 
itable institutions, preach especially by their example, 
and show in their lives how the religion they have 
come to teach is to be practised (cf. Instr. of the Prop. 
to the Vicars Apostolic of China, in the “Collectanea 
S. C. de Prop. Fide”, n. 328). They and their cate- 
chists are to instruct with zeal and patience those who 
are anxious to know the true religion, admitting them 
to baptism after a longer or shorter period of proba- 
tion, as was done in the case of the catechumens in 
ancient times. But the conversion of infidels must be 
free and without compulsion, otherwise it will not be 
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genuine and lasting (cap. 9, tit. vi, lib. V, “de Ju- 
dis”). It cannot be denied that at various epochs, 
notably under Charlemagne and later in Spain, there 
were forced conversions, which may be explained, 
though not excused, by the custom of the age; but the 
Chureh was not responsible for them, as it has con- 
stantly taught that all conversions should be free. On 
several occasions it expressly forbade the baptism of 
Jews and infidels against their will, and even the bap- 
tism of children without their parents’ consent, unless 
they were in imminent danger of death (ef. Collect. 
cit., “De subjecto baptismi”). In the rite of admin- 
istering baptism the Church still asks the questions: 
“Quid petis ab Eeclesia Dei? Vis baptizari?” 

Though ecclesiastical law does not affect the acts of 
infidels as such, yet the Church has to pass judgment 
on the validity of these acts and their juridical conse- 
quences when infidels come within the fold by baptism. 
No act of an infidel can have any value from the point 
of view of the spiritual society to which he does not be- 
long; he is incapable by Divine law of receiving the 
sacraments, notably Holy orders (evidently we are not 
speaking here of a purely material reception); nor can 
he receive or exercise any ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
The acts of infidels are to be considered in the light of 
natural law, to which they, like all men, are subject, 
and in accordance with the Divine law, in so far as it 
determines the secondary natural law. This applies 
principally to the case of matrimony. The marriage of 
infidels is valid as a contract under natural law, not as 
a sacrament, though at times this word has been ap- 
plied to it (ef. Eneycl. “ Areanum’”’); it is subject only 
to the impediments of natural law and, at times, to 
those of the civil law also, but it is not affected by the 
impediments of canonlaw. However the Church does 
not recognize polygamy as lawful among infidels; as 
to divorce strictly so called, it admits it only under the 
form of the “Casus Apostoli”, also known as the priv-~ 
lege of the Faith or the Pauline privilege; this con- 
sists in a convert being permitted to abandon his 
partner, who remains an infidel, if the latter refuse to 
continue the common life without endangering the 
faith of the convert (cf-Divorce, I, B, 1); under such 
circumstances the convert may marry a Catholic. As 
to acts which are prohibited or void in virtue of canon 
law alone, they are valid when performed by infidels; 
thus, the impediment of the remoter degrees of con- 
sanguinity and affinity, ete., does not affect the mar- 
riages of infidels. But the juridical consequences of 
the acts, performed by them when infidels, begin to 
exist at the moment of and in virtue of their baptism; 
consequently, a converted widower may not marry a 
relative of his late wife without dispensation; and 
again, a man who has had two wives before his con- 
version is a bigamist and therefore irregular. 

Most of the laws passed by the Church refer tothe 
relations between its subjects and infidels in not only 
religious but also civil affairs. Speaking generally, the 
faithful are forbidden to take part in any religious 
rites, considered as such, of pagans, Mohammedans, or 
Jews, and all the more to practise them through a 
kind of survival of their primitive superstitions. If 
this prohibition is inspired not so much by a fear of the 
danger of perversion as by the law forbidding the 
faithful to communicate im sacris with non-Catho- 
lies, aversion from false religions and especially from 
idol worship justifies the rigour of the law. ‘To men- 
tion but the principal acts, the faithful are forbidden to 
venerate idols, not only in their temples, but also in 
private houses, to contribute to the building or repair- 
ing of pagan temples or of mosques, to carve idols, to 
join in pagan sacrifices, to assist at Jewish circum- 
cisions, to wear idolatrous images or objects having an 
acknowledged religious significance, so that the fact of 
wearing them is looked upon as an act of pagan 
worship, and finally to make use of superstitious and 
especially idolatrous practices in the acts of civil or 
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domestic life. Some very delicate questions may arise 
in connexion with the last prohibition; for instance, we 
may recall the celebrated controversy concerning the 
Chinese rites (see Curya). On the other hand, it is not 
forbidden to enter temples and mosques out of mere 
curiosity if no act of religion be performed, or to eat 
food that has been offered to false gods, provided 
this be not done in a temple or as a sacred repast, 
and that it be done without scandal; or to observe 
customs or perform acts which are not in themselves 
religious, even though pagans join superstitious prac- 
tices to them. Not only is it not forbidden, but it is 
permissible and one might say obligatory to pray even 
publicly for infidel princes, in order that God may 
grant their subjects peace and prosperity; nothing is 
more conformable to the tradition of the Church; thus 
Catholics of the different rites in the Ottoman Empire 
pray for the sultan. 

In this place mention may be made of the ecclesi- 
astical law forbidding the faithful to marry infidels, a 
prohibition which is now a diriment impediment, ren- 
dering a marriage null and void unless a dispensation 
has been obtained (see Disparity or WorsHIP). It is 
easy to see that there is a real danger to the faith and 
religious life of the Catholic party in the intimacy of 
married life and in the difficulties in the way of a 
Christian education of the children; and, if that party 
be the wife, in the excessive authority of the husband 
and the inferior condition of the wife in infidel coun- 
tries; consequently, this dispensation is granted only 
with difficulty and when the precautions dictated by 
prudence have been taken. The laws regulating the 
dealings between Catholics and infidels in civil life 
were inspired also by religious motives, the danger 
of perversion, and the high idea entertained in the 
ages of faith of the superiority of Christians to in- 
fidels. These regulations, of course, did not refer to 
all acts of civil life; moreover, they were not directed 
against all infidels indifferently, but only against Jews; 
at the present day they have fallen almost completely 
into desuetude. In the early Middle Ages, Jews were 
forbidden to have Christian slaves; the laws of the 
decretals forbade Christians -to enter the service 
of Jews, or Christian women to act as their nurses 
or midwives; moreover, Christians when ill were not 
to have recourse to Jewish physicians. These meas- 
ures may be useful in certain countries to-day and we 
find them renewed, at least as recommendations, by 
recent councils (Council of Gran, in 1858; Prague, in 
1860; and Utrecht, in 1865). As for the Jews, they 
were ordinarily restricted to certain definite quarters 
of the towns into which they were admitted, and had 
to wear a dress by which they might be recognized. 
Modern legislation has given the Jews the same rights 
as other citizens and the intercourse between them 
and Catholics in civil life is no longer governed by 
ecclesiastical law. (See Jews anp Jupaism; Mo- 
HAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM.) 

The commentaries of the canonists on book V, tit. vi of the 
decretals, ‘‘De Judzis et Saracenis et eorum servis’’. An 
ample collection of texts in the Collectanea S. Congr. de Propa- 
ganda Fide (Rome, 1893; 2nd ed., 1907); SAamititiER, Lehrbuch 


des kathol. Kirchenrechts (Freiburg im Br., 1904), 15; D’ANnt- 
BALE, Summula, I, n. 111. 


A. Boupinuon. 


Infinity (Lat. infinitas; in, not, finis, the end, the 
boundary) is a concept of the utmost importance in 
Christian philosophy and theology. 

Derinition.—The infinite, as the word indicates, 
is that which has no end, no limit, no boundary, and 
therefore cannot be measured by a finite standard, 
however often applied; it is that which cannot be 
attained by successive addition, nor exhausted by 
successive subtraction of finite quantities. Though 
in itself a negative term, infinity has a very positive 
meaning. Since it denies all bounds—which are 
themselves negations—it is a double negation, hence 
an affirmation, and expresses positively the highest, 
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unsurpassable reality. Like the concepts of quantity, 
limit, boundary, the term infinity applies primarily 
to space and time, but not exclusively as Schopen- 
hauer maintains. In a derived meaning it may be 
applied to every kind of perfection: wisdom, beauty, 
power, the fullness of being itself. 

The concept of infinity must be carefully distin- 
guished from the concept of the “all-being’”’. In- 
finity implies that an infinite being cannot lack any 
reality in the line in which it is infinite, and that it 
cannot be surpassed by anything else in that particu- 
lar perfection; but this does not necessarily mean 
that no other being can have perfections. “ All- 
being”, however, implies that there is no reality out- 
side of itself, that beyond it there is nothing good, pure, 
and beautiful. The infinite is equivalent to all other 
things together; it is the greatest and most beautiful; 
but, besides it, other things both beautiful and good 
may exist (for further explanation see below). It 
is objected that, if there were an infinite body, no 
other body could exist besides it; for the infinite 
body would occupy all space. But the fact that no 
other body could exist besides the infinite body would 
be the result of its impenetrability, not of its infinity. 
Spinoza defines: “Finite in its kind is that which can 
be limited by a thing of the same kind”’ (Ethics, I, def. 
ii). If he intended only to say: “Finite is that from 
which another thing of the same kind, by its very 
existence, takes away perfection”, no fault could be 
found with him. But what he means to say is this: 
“Finite is that, besides which something else can 
exist; infinite therefore is that only which includes 
all things in itself.” This definition is false. 

Many confound the infinite with the indeterminate. 
Determination (determinatio) is negation, limitation 
(negatio, limitatio), says Spinoza. Generally speak- 
ing, this is false. Determination is limitation in those 
cases only where it excludes any further possible 
perfection, as, for example, the determination of a 
surface by a geometrical figure; but it is no limitation, 
if it adds further reality, and does not exclude, but 
rather requires a new perfection, as, for example, 
the determination of substance by rationality. The 
mere abstract being, so well known to metaphysicians, 
is the most indeterminate of all ideas, and neverthe- 
less the poorest in content; the infinite, however, is in 
every way the most determinate idea, in which all 
possibilities are realized, and which is therefore the 
richest in content. According to Hobbes, we call a 
thing infinite if we cannot assign limits to it. This 
definition is also insufficient: infinite is not that whose 
limits we cannot perceive, but that which has no limit. 

Diviston.—The different kinds of infinity must be 
carefully distinguished. The two principal divisions 
are: (1) the infinite in only one respect (secundum 
quid) or the partially infinite, and the infinite in every 
respect (s¢mpliciter) or the absolutely infinite; (2) 
the actually infinite, and the potentially infinite, 
which is capable of an indefinite increase. Infinite 
in only one respect (viz. extension) is ideal space; 
infinite in only one respect (viz. duration) is the im- 
mortal soul; infinite in every respect is that being 
alone, which contains in itself all possible perfections 
and which is above every species and genus and order. 
Potentially infinite is (e. g.) the path of a body which 
moves in free space; potentially infinite is also the 
duration of matter and energy, according to the law 
of their conservation. For this motion and this 
duration will never cease, and in this sense will be 
without end; nevertheless, the path and the duration 
up to this instant can be measured at any given point 
and are therefore in this sense finite. Hence, they 
are infinite not according to what they actually are at 
a given moment, but according to what they are not 
yet and never actually can be; they are infinite in 
this, that they are ever and forever progressing with- 
out bounds, that there is always the “and so forth”. 
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The actually infinite, however, is now and at every 
moment complete, absolute, entirely determined. 
The immeasurable, omnipresent spirit does not 
advance from point to point without end, but is con- 
stantly everywhere, fills every “beyond” of every 
assignable point. Hegel calls potential infinitv the 
improper (schlechte), actual infinity the true infinity. 
_ Tue Inrinity or Gop.—The actual infinity of God 
in every respect is Catholic dogma. In accordance 
with Holy Writ (III Kings, viii, 27; Ps. exliv, 3; 
exlvi, 5; Keclus., xliii, 29 sqq.; Luke, i, 37, ete.) and 
unanimous tradition, the Vatican Council at its Third 
Session (cap. i) declared God to be almighty, eternal, 
immense, incomprehensible, infinite in intellect and 
will and every perfection, really and essentially dis- 
tinct from the world, infinitely blessed in Himself 
and through Himself, and inexpressibly above all 
things that can exist and be thought of besides 
Him. The infinity of God may also be proved from 
philosophy. God is the self-existing, uncreated Be- 
Ing whose entire explanation must be in Himself, in 
Whom there can be no trace of chance; but it would be 
mere chance, if God possessed only a finite degree of 
perfection, for, however high that degree might be, 
everything in the uncreated Being—His perfections, 
His individuality, His personality—admit the possi- 
bility of His possessing a still higher degree of entirety. 
From outside of Himself God cannot be limited, be- 
eause, being uncreated, He is absolutely independent 
of external causes and conditions. Limitation would 
be chance; the more so because we can maintain not 
only that any given finite degree of perfection may 
be surpassed, but also, in a positive way, that an 
infinite being is possible. Moreover, if God were 
finite, the existence of other gods, His equals or 
even His superiors in perfection, would be possible, 
and it would be mere chance if they did not exist. Of 
such gods no trace ean be found, while, on the other 
hand, God’s infinity is suggested by various data of 
experience, and in particular by our unbounded longing 
after knowledge and happiness. The more man a 
man is and the more he follows his best thoughts and 
impulses, the less is he satisfied with merely finite 
cognitions and pleasures. That the essential cravings 
of our nature are not deceptive, is demonstrated at 
once by experience and speculation. 

From the infinity of God it is easy to deduce all His 
perfections: His unity, simplicity, immutability, etce., 
though these may be proved also by other means. 
Many of God’s attributes are nothing else than His 
infinity in a particular respect, e. g. His omnipotence is 
but the infinity of His power; His omniscience, the 
infinity of His knowledge. Whatever is known to be 
a pure unalloyed perfection, must be an attribute of 
God on account of His infinity. We say a pure unal- 
loyed perfection; for God, just because He is infinite, 
does not possess all perfections in the same way. Only 
pure perfections—i. e. those which include in their 
concept no trace of imperfection whatscever—are con- 
tained in Him formally. We must therefore ascribe 
to Him the attributes wise, powerful, amiable etc., 
without any restriction, because these are all pure per- 
fections. Of the so-called mixed perfections, which 
include besides the positive reality also some imperfec- 
tions, as, e. g., extension, contrition, courage, sound rea- 
soning, and clear judgment, He possesses only the 

erfection without the connected imperfection. His 
is, for example, the all-pervading presence without 
composition; love for the good without having com- 
mitted sin; power without having to overcome fear; 
knowledge without formal reasoning or formal iudg- 
ment. He possesses therefore the mixed perfections in 
a higher form—eminently, i. e. in the only form which 
is worthy of the infinite. But even the pure perfec- 
tions are contained in Him in a higher form than in the 
creature, in which they are dependent, derived, finite. 
(God’s perfection and that of the creature are the same 
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analogically only, not univocally. The error of An- 
thropomorphism consists just in this, that it ascribes to 
God human perfections, without first refining them; 
whereas Agnosticism errs in its contention that, of all 
the pure and good qualities which are found in crea- 
tures, none can be ascribed to God. Those modern 
writers too are mistaken, who hold the best form of 
religious sentiment to be that which comprises the 
largest number of elements and, if needs be, of con- 
tradictions. According to them we should call God 
both finite and infinite: finite, to escape Agnosticism, 
infinite, to avoid Anthropomorphism. But it is evi- 
dent that the highest and absolute truth cannot be a 
compound of contradictions. 

The dogma of God’s infinity is not only of the great- 
est import for theology in the strictest sense of the term 
(i. e. the treatise on God), but it throws new light upon 
the malice of sin, which, on account of the dignity of 
Him Who is offended, becomes objectively infinite; 
upon the infinite majesty of the Incarnate Word and 
the boundless value of His merits and satisfaction; 
upon the necessity of the Incarnation, if God’s justice 
required an adequate satisfaction for sin. 

Inrinity anp Monism.—How imperatively thought 
demands that infinity be ascribed to the self-existent 
Being is best shown by the fact, that all those who have 
at any time identified, and especially those who now- 
adays identify God and the world—in short, all Mon- 
ists—almost universally speak of the infinity of their 
God. Butthisisanerror. One has but to open one’s 
eyes to see that the world is imperfect, and therefore 
finite. It avails nothing for the Monists to assume 
that the world is infinite in extension; al! that could be 
inferred from this supposition would be an infinitely 
extended imperfection and finiteness. Nor do they 
gain anything by staking their hopes on evolution, and 
predicting infinity in the future for the world; uncre- 
ated existence involves infinity at every moment, at 
this present instant as well as at any future time, and 
not only potential but real, actual infinity. Others 
therefore maintain that the world is not their God, but 
an emanation from God; they must consequently 
grant that God has parts—else nothing could emanate 
from Him—and that these parts are subject to imper- 
fection, decay, and evil—in short that their God is not 
infinite. Hence others assert that the things of this 
world are not parts of the Absolute, but its manifes- 
tations, representations, forms, qualities, activities, 
accidents, attributes, affections, phenomena, modifica- 
tions. But if these are not mere words, if the ore 
of this world are really modifications ete. of the Ab- 
solute, it follows again that, as much as it is in finite 
things, the Absolute is subject to limitation, evil, and 
sin, and is therefore not infinite. This leads many to 
take the last step by asserting that the things of this 
world ‘are nothing in themselves, but simply thoughts 
and conations of the Absolute. But why has not the 
Absolute grander and purer conceptions and volitions? 
Why has it contented itself for thousands of years with 
these realistic self-representations, and not even yet 
attained with certainty an idealistic conception of 
reality? Turn as one may, in spite of all efforts to 
evade the consequence, the god of Monism is not an 
infinite being. : 

The Monists object that God as conceived by The- 
ists is a finite thing, since He is not in Himself all 
reality, but has, outside Himself, the reality of the 
world. However, it has been stated above that 
infinity and totality are two entirely different ideas, 
and that infinity does not, in every supposition, ex- 
clude the existence of other things besides itself. We 
say, not ‘‘in every supposition”, for it may be that 
the infinite could not be infinite if certain beings 
existed. A being uncreated or independent of God, 
or a Manichean principle of evil, cannot exist be- 
side the infinite God, because it would limit His abso- 
lute perfections. This is the time-honoured proof for 
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the unity of God, the grand thought of Tertullian 
(Adv. Marcion., I, iii), “If God is not one, He is not at 
all.” But that besides God there are creatures of His, 
reflections from His light, illumined only by Him and 
in no way diminishing His light, does not limit God 
Himself. God, on the contrary, would be finite, if His 
creatures were identical with Him. Tor creatures are 
essentially of mixed perfection, because essentially de- 
pendent; infinite is only that which is pure perfection 
without any admixture of imperfection. If, there- 
fore, one wants to form the equation: infinite=all, it 
must be interpreted: infinite=everything uncreated; 
or better still: infinite=all pure perfections in the 
highest and truest sense. Taken in the monistic view, 
viz. that there can be no reality besides the infinite, this 
equation is wrong. The identification, however, of 
“infinite” and ‘‘all” is very old, and served as a 
basis of the Eleatic philosophy. 

Another very common objection of Monists against 
the theistic conception of God is, that being personal, 
He cannot be infinite. For personality, whether 
conceived as individuality or as self-consciousness or 
as subsistent being, cannot exist without something 
else as its opposite; but, wherever there is something 
else, there is no infinity. Both premises of this argu- 
ment are false. To assert that infinity is destroyed 
wherever something else exists, is but the repetition 
of the already rejected statement that infinity means 
totality. Equally unwarranted is the assertion that 
personality requires the existence of something else. 
Individuality means nothing more than that a thing 
is this one thing and not another thing, and it is just 
as much this one thing, whether anything else exist or 
not. The same is true of self-consciousness. I am 
aware of myself as Hgo, even though nothing else 
exist, and though I have no thought of any other 
being; for the Ego is something absolute, not 
relative. Only if I desire to know myself as not 
being the non-Ego—to use the expression of Fichte— 
I necessarily must think of that non-Ego, i.e. of some- 
thing as not-myself. The subsistence of intellectual 
beings, i. e. personality in the strictest sense of the 
term, implies only that Iam a being in and for myself, 
separate from everything else and in no way part of 
anything else. This would be true, even though 
nothing else existed; in fact, it would then be truer 
than ever. Far from excluding personality God is 
personal in the deepest and truest meaning, because 
He is the most independent Being, by Himself and in 
Himself in the most absolute sense (see Person). 

History.—Concerning the philosophers before 
Aristotle, Suarez pertinently remarks that they 
“scented” the infinity of God (subodorati sunt). In 
many of them we meet the infinity of God or of 
the First Cause, though in many cases it be only 
infinity in extension. Plato and Aristotle assert in 
substance the infinity of the Highest Being in a more 
adequate sense, though blended with errors and obseur- 
ities. The Stoics had various ideas that would have 
led them to admit the infinity of God, had not their 
Pantheism stood in the way. ‘The conceptions of 
Philo’s Jewish-Alexandrian philosophy were much 
purer; the same may be said to a certain degree of the 
neo-Platonism of Plotinus, who was largely influenced 
by Philo. Plotinus originated the terse and trenchant 
argument: God is not limited; for what should limit 
Him? (“nn. V”, lib. V, in “Opera omnia’’, Oxford, 
1885, p. 979). Against Plotinus, however, it may 
be objected that true infinity is as little consistent 
with his doctrine of emanations as with the more 
or less pantheistic tendencies of the Indian philos- 
ophy. 

The Christian writers took their concepts of the 
infinity of God from the Bible; the speculative devel- 
opment of these ideas, however, needed time. St. 
Augustine, being well acquainted with Platonic philoso- 
phy, recognized that whatever could be greater, could 
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not be the First Being. Candidus, a contemporary 
of Charlemagne, perceived that the limitations of al! 
finite beings point towards a Creator, Who deter- 
mines the degrees of their perfection. Abelard seems 
to teach that God, being superior to everything else in 
the reason of His existence, must also be greater in His 
perfections. A book, which is sometimes ascribed to 
Albert the Great, derives God’s infinity from His pure 
actuality. All these reasons were collected, devel- 
oped, and deepened by the Scholastics of the best 
period; and since then the speculative proof for the 
infinity of God has, in spite of some few objectors, 
been considered as secure. Even Moses Mendelssohn 
writes: “That the necessary Being contains every 
perfection which it has, in the highest possible degree 
and without any limitations, is developed in number- 
less text-books, and so far nobody has brought a 
serious objection against it” (“Gesammelte Schrif- 
ten’’, II, Leipzig, 1893, p. 355). Kant’s attempt to 
stigmatize the deduction of infinity from self-exist- 
ence as a return to the ontological argument, was a 
failure; for our deduction starts from the actually 
existing God, not from mere ideas, as the ontological 
argument does. Among Christians, the dogma itself 
has been rarely denied, but the freer tendencies of 
modern Protestantism in the direction of Pantheism, 
and the views of some champions of Modernism in 
the Catholic Church, are in fact, though not always in 
expression, opposed to the infinity of God. 
INFINITY OF CREATURES.—The knowledge we have 
about the infinity of creatures leaves much to be 
desired. It is certain that no creature is infinite in 
every regard. However great it may be, it lacks the 
most essential perfection: self-existence, and what- 
ever is necessarily connected with it. Moreover, 
philosophers and theologians are practically unani- 
mous in declaring that no creature can be infinite in 
an essential predicate. As to the questions whether 
an accident (e. g. quantity) is capable of infinity, 
whether the creation could be infinite in extension, 
whether there can be an infinite number of actual 
beings, or whether an infinite number is at all possible 
—as to these questions they are less in harmony, 
though the majority lean towards the negative answer, 
and in our time this majority seems to have increased. 
At any rate the infinite world, of which the old Greek 
philosophers dreamt and the modern Materialists and 
Monists talk so much, lacks every proof, and, as 
to the infinite duration of the world, it is contradicted 
by the dogma of its temporal beginning. 
_ The mathematicians too occupy themselves with 
the infinite, both with the infinitely small and the 
infinitely large, in the treatises on infinite series, and 
infinitesimal calculus, and generally in all limit opera- 
tions. The infinitely small is represented by the sign 
0, the infinitely large by », and their relation is 
expressed by the ratio =o. AIl mathematicians 
agree as to the method of operating with the two 
quantities; but there is much division amongst philos- 
ophers and philosophizing mathematicians as to their 
real meaning. The least subject to difficulties are 
perhaps the following two views. The infinite in 
mathematics may be taken as the potentially infinite, 
i. e. that which can be increased or diminished with- 
out end; in this view it is a real quantity, capable of 
existence. Or one may take it as the actually infinite, 
viz. that which by actual successive addition or divi- 
sion can never be reached. In this view it is some- 
thing which can never exist in reality, or from the 
possibility of whose existence we at best abstract. 
It is a hmit which exists only as a fiction of the 
mind (ens rationis). Or if the infinitely small is 
considered as an absolute zero, but connoting dif- 
ferent values, it is really a limit, but as far 
as it connotes other values, only a logical being. 
Thus, at times Leibniz calls both the infinitely 
small and the infinitely large fictions of the 
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mind (mentis fictiones) and compares them to imagi- 
nary quantities. Carnot calls the differential an 
élre de raison; Gauss speaks of a facon de parler. 

The different questions regarding the infinity of God and in- 
finity in creatures are discussed by philosophers in treatises on 
general metaphysics, natural philosophy and natural theology, 
by theologians in the treatise on One God (De Deo Uno). See 
especially: Sr. THomas, Summa Theol., I, Q.\ii; Contra gent., 
I, xliii; Suarnz, De Deo, II, i; Gurseriet, Das Unendliche 
(Mainz, 1878); Ipem, Der Kosmos (Paderborn, 1908); Ponue, 
Das Problem d. Unendlichen in Katholik (1880); Ipem, Das 
unendlich Kleine in Philos. Jahrbuch (1888, 1893); FuLLerron, 
The Conception of the Infinite (Philadelphia, 1887); Roycs, 
The Concept of the Infinite in Hibbert Jour. (1902): HaGEn, 
Synopsis d. hiheren Mathematik, IIL (Berlin, 1900-03), 1-5. 
See also literature under Gop; Person; Wor.p. 
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Infralapsarians (Lat., infra lapsum, after the fall), 
the name given to a party of Dutch Calvinists in 
the seventeenth century, who sought to mitigate the 
rigour of Calvin’s doctrine concerning absolute pre- 
destination. As already explained (see CaLvrytsM), 
the system evolved by Calvin is essentially supralap- 
sarian. The fundamental principle once admitted, 
that all events in this world proceed from the eternal 
decrees of God, it seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the fall of man was not merely foreseen 
and permitted, as the Catholic doctrine teaches, but 
positively decreed, as a necessary means to the Divine 
end in creating man, the manifestation of God’s power 
in condemning, as well as of His mercy in saving, 
souls. It was this corollary of Calvinism, viz., that 
God created some men for the express purpose of 
showing His power through their eternal damnation, 
that brought on the troubles associated with the name 
of Arminius (see ARMINTANISM). In their controver- 
sies with opponents, within and without the pale of 
Calvinism, the Infralapsarians had the advantage of 
being able to use, or abuse, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, the texts of Scripture and the Fathers which 
establish the dogma of original sm. But since, to re- 
main Calvinists at all, they were obliged to retain, 
even if they did not insist upon, the principle that 
God’s decrees can in no wise be influenced or condi- 
tioned by anything outside of Himself, the difference 
between them and the more outspoken Supralapsa- 
rians seems to have consisted simply in a divergent 
phrasing of the same mystery. To the soul which is 
foreordained to eternal misery without ary prevision 
of its personal demerits, it matters little whether the 
decree of condemnation date from all eternity or— 

“‘Wive thousand years fore its creation, 
Through Adam’s cause.” 
James F, LovucuHurn. 


Inghirami, Grovann1, Italian astronomer, b. at 
Volterra, Tuscany, 16 April, 1779; d. at Florence, 15 
August, 1851. He was of a noble family which pro- 
duced two other distinguished scholars, Tommaso 
(1470-1516), humanist, and Francesco (1772-1846), 
archeologist, brother of Giovanni. His education 
was received in his native city at the College of Saint 
Michael, conducted by the Piarists, popularly called 
the ‘“‘Scolopi”. This order he joined at the age of 
seventeen, and later became professor of mathematics 
and philosophy at Volterra, where one of his pupils 
was the future Pius IX. In 1805 he travelled in the 
north of Italy, and was engaged for some months in 
scientific work at Milan. He was called to Florence 
to fill the twofold office of professor of mathematics and 
astronomy at the College of the Scolopi, known from 
the adjacent church as the College of San Giovannino, 
and of director of the college observatory established 
by the Jesuit, Leonardo Ximenes. His first publica- 
tions were articles on hydraulics, statics, and astron- 
omy, astronomical tables, and elementary text-books 
on mathematics and mathematical geography. In 
1830, after observations extending over fourteen years, 
he published, with the patronage of the Grand Duke 
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Ferdinand III, a “Carta topografica e geometrica 
della Toscana” on the scale of 1:200,000—a work of 
high merit. When the Berlin Academy of Sciences 
undertook the construction of an exhaustive astronom- 
ical atlas, he was assigned a section. His perform- 
ance of this task won great praise. He became succes- 
sively provincial and general of his order, but his failing 
health and his love for scientific work caused him to re- 
sign the latter office, which had required his taking 
up residence in Rome, and to accept the position of 
vicar-general. He returned to Florence and, al- 
though almost blind for some years, continued his 
teaching until a few months before his death. Sim- 
plicity and piety were dominant traits of his character. 
The scientific works of Inghirami include: numerous 
articles published in the ‘‘Astronomische Nachrich- 
ten”, in Zach’s ‘‘Monatliche Correspondenz zur Be- 
forderung der Erd- u. Himmelskunde” and in his own 
“Collezione di opusculi e notizie di Scienze” (4 vols., 
Florence, 1820-23); and, especially, ‘‘ Effemeridi dell’ 
occultazione delle piccole stelle sotto la luna” (ibid., 
1809-30); ‘“Tavole Astronomiche universali por- 
tatili’”’ (ibid., 1811), and ‘‘ Effemeridi di Venere e Giove 
ad uso di naviganti pel meridiano di Parigi” (ibid., 
1821-24). 

ANTONELLI, Sulla vita e sulle onere di Giov. Inghirami (Flox- 
ence, 1854); von Rerumont, Beitrage zur italienischen Ge- 
schichte, VI (Berlin, 1857), 472 sq. 
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Ingleby, Francis, VENERABLE, English martyr, 
b. about 1551; suffered at York on Friday, 3 June, 
1586 (old style). According to an early but inac- 
curate calendar he suffered 1 June (Cath. Ree. Soc., 
V, 192). Fourth son of Sir William Ingleby, knight, 
of Ripley, Yorkshire, by Anne, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Mallory, knight, of Studley, he was probably a 
scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford, in and before 
1565, and was a student of the Inner Temple in 1576. 
On 18 August, 1582 he arrived at the English Col- 
lege, Reims, where he lived at his own expense. He 
was ordained subdeacon at Laon on Saturday, 28 
May, deacon at Reims, Saturday, 24 September, and 
priest at Laon, Saturday, 24 December, 1583, and 
left for England Thursday, 5 April, 1584. (These four 
dates are all new style.) He laboured with great 
zeal in the neighbourhood of York, where he was 
arrested in the spring of 1586, and lodged in the castle. 
He was one of the priests for harbouring whom the 
Venerable Margaret Clitherow (q. v.) was arraigned. 
At the prison door, while fetters were being fastened 
on his legs he smilingly said, “I fear me I shall be 
overproud of my new boots.” He was condemned 
under 27 Eliz. ec. 2 for being a priest. When sentence 
was pronounced he exclaimed, ‘‘Credo videre bona 
Domini in terra viventium”. Fr. Warford says he 
was short but well made, fair-complexioned, with a 
chestnut beard, and a slight cast in his eyes. 

PouEN, Acts of English Martyrs (London, 1891), 258, 304, 
322: Knox, Records of the English Catholics, 1 (London, 1878), 
190, 195, 199, 201, 262, 296; Harleian Society Publications, XVI, 
172; Fostrer, Alumni Oxonienses, Early Series, I1 (Oxford, 
1892), 787; Grttow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath. (London and New 
York, 1885-1902), s. v. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Ingolstadt, University or (1472-1800), was 
founded by Louis the Rich, Duke of Bavaria. The 
privileges of a studiwm generale with all four faculties 
had been granted by Pope Pius II, 7 April, 1458, but 
owing to the unsettled condition of the times, could 
not be put into effect. Ingolstadt, modelled on the 
University of Vienna, had as one of its principal aims 
the furtherance and spread of Christian belief. For its 
material equipment, an unusually large endowment 
was provided out of the holdings of the clergy and the 
religious orders. The Bishop of Hichstiatt, to whose 
diocese Ingolstadt belongs, was appointed chancellor. 
The formal inauguration of the university took place 
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on 26 June, 1472, and within the first semester 489 
students matriculated. As in other universities prior 
to the sixteenth century, the faculty of philosophy 
comprised two sections, the Realists and the Nominal- 
ists, each under its own dean. In 1496 Duke George 
the Rich, son of Louis, established the Collegium 
Georgianum for poor students in the faculty of arts, 
and other foundations for similar purposes were sub- 
sequently made. Popes Adrian VI and Clement VII 
bestowed on the university additional revenues from 
ecclesiastical property. At the height of the human- 
istic movement, Ingolstadt counted among its teach- 
ers a series of remarkable savants and writers: Conrad 
Celtes, the first poet crowned by the German Emperor; 
his disciple Jacob Locher, surnamed Philomusos; 
Johann Turmair, known as Aventinus from his birth- 
place, Abensberg, editor of the “ Annales Boiorum” 
and of the Bavarian ‘‘Chronica”’, father of Bavarian 
history and founder (1507) of the “Sodalitas litteraria 
Angilostadensis”. Johannes Reuchlin, restorer of 
the Hebrew language and literature, was also for a 
time at the university. 

Although Duke William IV (1508-50) and his chan- 
cellor, Leonhard von Eck, did their utmost during 
thirty years to keep Lutheranism out of Ingolstadt, 
and though the adherents of the new doctrine were 
obliged to retract or resign, some of the professors 
joined the Lutheran movement. Their influence, how- 
ever, was counteracted by the tireless and successful 
endeavours of the foremost opponent of the Reforma- 
tion, Dr. Johann Maier, better known as Eck, from the 
name of his birth-place, Egg, on the Gunz. He taught 
and laboured (1510-43) to such good purpose that 
Ingolstadt, during the Counter-Reformation, did more 
than any other university for the defence of the Cath- 
olic Faith, and was for the Church in Southern Germany 
what Wittenberg was for Protestantism in the north. 
In 1549, with the approval of Paul III, Peter Canisius, 
Salmeron, Claude Lejay, and other Jesuits were ap- 
pointed to professorships in theology and philosophy. 
About the same time a college and a boarding-school 
for boys were established, though they were not actu- 
ally opened until 1556, when the statutes of the uni- 
versity were revised. In 1568 the profession of faith 
in accordance with the Council of Trent was required 
of the rector and professors. In 1688 the teaching in 
the faculty of philosophy passed entirely into the 
hands of the Jesuits. 

Though the university after this change, in spite of 
vexations and conflicts regarding exemption from 
taxes and juridical autonomy, enjoyed a high degree 
of prosperity, its existence was frequently imperilled 
during the troubles of the Thirty Years’ War. But its 
fame as a home of learning was enhanced by men such 
as the theologian, Gregory of Valentia (q. v.); the con- 
troversialist, Jacob Gretser (1558-1610); the moral- 
ist, Laymann (1603-1609); the mathematician and 
cartographer, Philip Apian; the astronomer, Chris- 
topher Scheiner (1610-1616), who, with the helioscope 
invented by him, discovered the sun spots and ecaleu- 
lated the time of the sun’s rotation; and the poet, Ja- 
cob Balde, from Encisheim in Alsac », professor of rhet- 
oric. Prominent among the jurists in the seventeenth 
century were Kaspar Manz and Christopher Berold. 
During the latter half of that century, and especially in 
the eighteenth, the courses of instruction were im- 
proved and adapted to the requirements of the age. 
After the founding of the Bavarian Academy of Sci- 
ence at Munich in 1759, an anti-ecclesiastical tendency 
sprang up at Ingolstadt and found an ardent supporter 
in Joseph Adam, Baron of Ieckstatt, whom the elector 
had placed at the head of the university. Plans, 
moreover, were set on foot to have the university 
transferred to Munich. Shortly after the celebration 
of the third centenary the Society of Jesus was sup- 
pressed, but some of the ex-Jesuits retained their pro- 
‘essorships for a while longer. A movement was 
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inaugurated in 1772 by Adam Weishaupt, professor of 
canon law, with a view to securing the triumph of the 
rationalistic “enlightenment” in Church and State by 
means of the secret society of “Illuminati” (q. ive) 
which he founded. But this organization was sup- 
pressed in 1786 by the Elector Carl Theodore, and 
Weishaupt was dismissed. On 25 November, 1799, 
the Elector Maximilian IV, later King Maximilian I, 
decreed that the university, which was involved in 
financial difficulties, should be transferred to Lands- 
hut; and this was done in the following May. Among 
its leading professors towards the close were Winter 
the Church historian, Schrank the naturalist, and 
Johann Michael Sailer, writer on moral philosophy 
and pedagogy, who later became Bishop of Ratisbon. 

Erman-Horn, Bibliographie d. deutschen Universitaten, II 
(Leipzig, 1904); Rormar, Annales Ingolstad. Academie (Ingol- 
stadt, 1580); Merprrer, Annales Ingolstadienses Academie 
(Ingolstadt,1782); PRANTL, Geschichte der Ludwigs-Maximilians 
Universitit in Ingolstadt, Landshut, Miinchen (Munich, 1872); 
Romstoéck, Die Jesuitennullen Prantls (Hichstatt, 1898) (a reply 
to Prantl’s charges against the Jesuits); VERDIERE, Histoire de 
Vuniversité d’Ingolstadt (Paris, 1887); RasHpAautn, Universities 
etc., II (Oxford, 1895), pt. 1; Baucu, Die Anfinge des Huma- 
nismus in Ingolstadt (1901). 
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Ingram, JoHN, VENERABLE, English martyr; b. at 
Stoke Edith, Herefordshire, in 1565; executed at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 26 July, 1594. He was probably 
the son of Anthony Ingram of Wolford, Warwick- 
shire, by Dorothy, daughter of Sir John Hungerford. 
He was educated first in Worcestershire, then at the 
English College, Reims, at the Jesuit College, Pont-a- 
Mousson, and at the English College, Rome. Or- 
dained at Rome in 1589, he went to Scotland early in 
1592, and there frequented the company of Lords 
Huntly, Angus, and Erroll, the Abbot of Dumfries, 
and Sir Walter Lindsay of Balgavies. Captured on 
the Tyne, 25 November, 1593, he was imprisoned suc- 
cessively at Berwick, Durham, York, and in the Tower 
of London, in which place he suffered the severest tor- 
tures with great constancy, and wrote twenty Latin 
epigrams which have survived. Sent north again, he 
was imprisoned at York, Newcastle, and Durham, 
where he was tried in the company of John Boste 
(q. v.) and George Swalwell, a converted minister. 
He was convicted under 27 Eliz. ec. 2 (which made the 


‘mere presence in England of a priest ordained abroad 


high treason), though there was no evidence that he 
had ever exercised any priestly function in England. 
It appears that some one in Scotland in vain offered 
the English Government a thousand crowns for his 
life. 

WAINEWRIGHT, Ven. John Ingram (London, Cath. Truth 
Soc., 1903), and the authorities there cited, and in addition 
Catholic Record Society’s Publications, I and V (London, pri- 
vately printed 1905 and 1908); Calendar of Border Papers, I 
(Edinburgh, 1894), s. v. Thomas Oglebye. 
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Ingres, Jean-AuGusTe-DoMINIQUE, a French 
painter, b. at Montauban, 29 August, 1780; d. at 
Paris, 14 January, 1867. His father sent him to 
study at Toulouse. At the age of sixteen he entered 
the famous studio of David, in Paris. Steeped in the 
theories of Mengs and Winckelmann, he had broken 
away from the conceits and libertinism of the eigh- 
teenth century and led art back to nature and the 
antique. In David’s view the antique was but the 
highest expression of life, freed from all that is merely 
transitory, and removed from the eaprices of whim 
andfashion. Ingres accepted his master’s programme 
in its entirety. But what in David’s case made up a 
homogeneous system, answering the twin faculties of 
his vast and powerful organism, meant quite another 
matter for the pupil. The young artist was gifted 
with a wondrous sensitiveness for reality. No one 
has ever experienced such sharp, penetrating, clear- 
cut impressions with an equal aptitude for transferring 
them in their entirety to paper or canvas. But 
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these exceptional gifts were handicapped by an 
extreme lack of inventiveness and originality. Un- 
fortunately David’s teaching filled him with the belief 
that high art consisted in imitating the antique, and 
that the dignity of a painter constrained him to paint 
historical subjects. Throughout his life Ingres did 
violence to himself to paint scenes of the order of his 
master’s “‘Sabines”’, as he succeeded in doing in his 
‘‘Achilles receiving the messengers of Agamemnon”’ 
(Paris, Ecole des Beaux-Arts), which in 1801 won the 
“Prix de Rome”’. But instead of being a living his- 
torical or poetical scene, this painting is but a col- 
lection of studies, stitched together with effort, and 
without any real unity of result. 

Thus it was that there was always in Ingres a 
curious contradiction between his temperament and 
his education, between his ability and his theories. 
And this secret struggle between his realistic longings 
and his idealistic convictions explains the discords of 
his work. Inthe beginning, however, his youth was the 
main factor. Perhaps, too, his obscurity, the dearth 
of important orders, and the necessity of earning his 
living were all in his favour. Never was he greater 
or more himself than during this period of his career 
(1800-1820). His absoiute realism and his intransi- 
geance caused him to be looked on in David’s school 
as an eccentric and revolutionary individual. Ingres 
had been friendly with a Florentine sculptor named 
Bartolini, and was strongly attracted by the works of 
the early Renaissance period, and by that art throb- 
bing with life, and almost feverish in its manner of 
depicting nature, such as we find examples of in the 
works of Donatello and Filippo Lippi. He grew 
enthusiastic over archaic schools, over the weird 
poems of Ossian, over medieval costumes, in a word, 
over everything which by being unconventional 
seemed to him to draw nearer to reality, or at least 
gave him new thrills and sensations. He was put 
down as ‘‘Gothic ”, as an imitator of Jean de Bruges 
(Jan van Eyck), and all the works he produced at this 
time bear the mark of oddity. This is especially 
true of his portraits. Those of ‘‘Madame Riviére”’ 
(Louvre, 1804), ‘‘Granet”’ (Aix-en-Provence, 1806), 
“Madame Aymon (La Belle Zélie)” (Rouen, 1806), 
“Madame Devancay”’ (Chantilly, 1807), and of 
““Madame de Senones”’ (Nantes, 1810) are unrivalled 
in all the world, and take a place next to the immortal 
creations of Titian and Raphael. Never was there 
completer absence of ‘‘manner”’, forgetfulness of set 
purpose, of systematic or poetical effort, never did a 
painter give himself up more fully to realism, or sub- 
mit more absolutely to his model, to the object before 
him. No work brings home to us more clearly the 
expression of something definite unless it be those 
little portrait sketches drawn by this same artist in 
the days of his poverty and sold at twenty francs 
each, and which are now famous as the “‘Ingres 
crayons”. The finest are to be seen at the Louvre and 
in the Bonnat Collection at Paris and Bayonne. 

In 1806 Ingres set out for Rome, and in_ the 
Vatican he saw the frescoes of the greatest of the 
decorators, the master of the ‘‘Parnassus”’ and the 
“School of Athens”. He at once persuaded himself 
that this was absolute beauty, and that these paint- 
ings held within them formule and concepts revealing 
a full definition of art and of its immutable laws. 
And it is to this mistake of his that we owe not a few 
of his finest works; for had he not wrongly thought 
himself a classicist, he would not have felt himself 
bound to adopt the essential constituent of the classi- 
cal language, namely, the nude figure. The nude, 
in modern realism, hints at the unusual, suggests 
something furtive and secret, and takes a place in the 
programme of the realists only as something excep- 
tional. Whereas with Ingres, thanks to the classical 
idealism of his doctrine, the nude was always a most 
important and sacred object of study. And to this 
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study he applied, as in all his undertakings, a delicacy 
and freshness of feeling, an accuracy of observation 
toned down by a slightly sensual touch of charm, 
which place these paintings among his most precious 
works. Never was the joy of drawing and painting a 
beautiful body, of reproducing it in all the glory and 
grace of its youth, mastered by a Frenchman to such 
an extent, nor in a way so akin to the art of the great 
painters. ‘‘Cidipus”’ and the ‘‘Girl Bathing” (1808), 
the ‘‘Odalisque”” (1814), the ‘‘Source”’ (1818)—all 
these canvases are in the Louvre—are among the 
most beautiful poems consecrated to setting forth the 
noblest meaning of the human figure. And yet they 
remain but incomparable ‘‘studies”. The painter 
is all the while incapable of blending his sensations, of 
harmonizing them with one another so as to form a 
tableau. 

This same taste for what is quaint led Ingres at this 
period to produce a host of minor anecdotal or histori- 
eal works such as ‘‘Raphael and the fornarina’’, 
“Francesea da Rimini” (1819, in the Angers Museum), 
ete., works that at times display the wit, the romance, 
and the caprice of 
a quattrocento min- 
lature. Here the 
style becomes a 
part of the reality, 
and the archaism 
of the one only 
serves to bring out 
more clearly the 
originality of the 
other. In work of 
this order nothing 
the artist has left 
us is more com- 
plete than his 
““Sixtine Chapel”’ 
(Louvre, 1814). 
This magnificent 
effort, small in 
size though it is, is 
perhaps the most 
complete, the best 
balanced, the 
soundest piece of 
work the master 
ever wrought. At this time David, exiled by the Res- 
toration, left the French school without a head, while 
the Romantic school, with the ‘‘ Medusa”’ of Géricault 
(1818) and the ‘‘ Dante” of Delacroix (1822), was clam- 
ouring for recognition. Ingres, hitherto but little 
known in his solitude in Italy, resolved to return to 
France and strike a daring blow. As early as 1820 he 
sent to the Salon his ‘‘Christ conferring the keys on 
Peter” (Louvre), a cold and restrained work which won 
immense success among the classicists. The ‘‘ Vow of 
Louis XII” (Montauban, 1824), a homage to Raphael, 
appeared opportunely as a contrast to Delacroix’s 
‘Massacre of Scio”. Henceforward Ingres was looked 
up to as the leader of the Traditional School, and he 
proved his claim to the title by producing the famous 
‘‘Anotheosis of Homer” (Louvre, 1827). 

This marks the beginning of a new period, in which 
Ingres, absorbed in decorative works, is nothing more 
than the upholder of the classical teaching. Over and 
over again he did himself violence in composing huge 
mechanical works like the ‘‘St. Symphorin” (Autun, 
1835), ‘‘The Golden Age” (Dampierre, 1843-49), the 
‘‘ Apotheosis of Napoleon”’, ‘‘Jesus in the midst of the 
Doctors” (Montauban, 1862), works that entailed 
most persevering labour, and which after all are but 
groups of ‘Studies’, mosaics carefully inset and life- 
less. Some of Ingres’s most beautiful portraits, those of 
Armand Bertin (Louvre, 1831), of Cherubini (Louvre, 
1842), and of Madame d’Haussonville (1845) belong 
to this period. But gradually he gave up portrait- 
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painting, and wished only to be the painter of the 
ideal. Yet he was less so now than ever before. In 
his latest. works his deficiency of composition becomes 
more and more evident. His life was uneventful. 
In 1820 he left Rome for Florence, and in 1824 he 
settled in Paris, which he never left save for six years 
(1836-1842) which he spent in Rome as director of the 
Villa Medici. He died at the age of 87, having con- 
tinued to work up to his last day. Perhaps his 
prestige and his high authority counted for something 
in the renaissance of decorative painting that took 
place in the middle of the nineteenth century. But 
his undoubted legacy was a principle of quaintness or 
oddity and eccentricity, which was copied by artists 
like Signoland Jeanniot. Ingres was a naturalist who 
persisted in practising the most idealistic style of art 
which was ever attempted in the French School. 
Like his great rival Delacroix, he may be said to have 
been a lonely phenomenon in the art of the nineteenth 
century. 

Gautrer, Les Beaux-Arts en Europe (Paris, 1855); DEr.z- 
cLuzE, Louis David, son école et son temps (Paris, 1855); Dpia- 
BORDE, Ingres, sa vie, sa doctrine (Paris, 1870); Buanc, Ingres 
(Paris, 1870); Duvau, L’ Atelier d’Ingres (Paris,1878); Lapauzp, 
Les Dessins d’Ingres (Paris, 1901: 7 vols.in folio, and 1 vol. 
of printed matter); pe WyzEwa, L’euvre neint de J.D. Ingres 
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Ingulf, Abbot of Croyland, Lincolnshire; d. there 
17 December, 1109. He is first heard of as secretary 
to William the Conqueror, in which capacity he visited 
England in 1051. After making a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem he entered the Norman monastery of 
Fontenelle, or Saint-Wandrille, under Abbot Gerbert, 
who appointed him prior. The English Abbacy of 
Croyland falling vacant, owing to the deposition by 
Lanfrane of Abbot Ulfeytel, Ingulf was nominated to 
the office in 1087 at the special instance of King Wil- 
liam. He was not only an able but a kindly man, as 
was shown by his successful efforts to obtain his pred- 
ecessor’s release from Glastonbury, where he was 
confined, and his return to Peterborough (the house 
of his profession), where he died. Ingulf governed 
Croyland for twenty-four years, and with success, 
though in the face of many difficulties, not the least 
being his own bad health, for he suffered greatly 
from gout. Another of his troubles was the partial 
destruction by fire of the abbey church, with the 
sacristies, vestments, and books. An event of his 
abbacy was the interment in Croyland church of the 
Saxon Harl Waltheof of Northumbria, who was 
executed by William’s orders, and was a martyr as 


well as a national hero in the popular estimation. 
Orpericus Virauis, Historia Ecclesiastica, pars II, lib. IV 
(ed. Mien, Paris, 1855), 364 [Orpmricus is the only extant 
authority for the few facts known about Ingulf’s life. The 
chronicle known as his Historia Anglicana, containing many 
autobiographical details, is a fourteenth- or fifteenth-century 
forgery]; see also FREEMAN, Conquest of England, IV (Oxford, 


1871), 600, 601, 690. D. O. Hunter-Buarr. 


Ingworth (Incewrrun, INpDEwuRDE), RIcHARD 
or, a Franciscan preacher who flourished about 1225. 
He first appears among the friars who accompanied 
Agnellus to England in 1224, and is supposed to have 
been the first of the Franciscans to preach north of 
the Alps. He was already a priest and well on in 
years at the time of his arrival, and was responsible 
for the establishment of the first Franciscan house in 
London. The first convents at Oxford and North- 
ampton were likewise indebted to his efforts, and he 
served for a time as custodian at Cambridge. In 
1230 he acted as vicar of the English Province during 
the absence of Agnellus at a general chapter at Assisi, 
and was subsequently appointed provincial minister 
of Ireland by John Parens. In 1239, during the 
generalship of Albert of Pisa, he relinquished this 
position and set out as a missionary for the Holy 
Land, during which pilgrimage he died. 

Eccieston, De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam; 
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Brewer, ed., Mon. Franciscana I, in Rolls Series; LrrTue in 
Dict. Nat. Biog.,s. v.; Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1890. 
STANLEY J. QUINN. 


Injustice (Lat. in, privative, and jus, right), in 
the large sense, is a contradiction in any way of the 
virtue of justice. Here, however, it is taken to mean 
the violation of another’s strict right against his 
reasonable will, and the value of the word right is 
determined to be the moral power of having or doing 
or exacting something in support or furtherance of 
one’s own advantage. The goods whose acquisition 
or preservation is contemplated as the object of right 
belong to different categories. There are those which 
are bound up with the person, whether there is ques- 
tion of body or soul, such as life and limb, liberty, 
etc., as likewise that which is the product of one’s 
deserts, such as good name; and there are those 
things which are extrinsic to the individual, such as 
property of whatever sort. The injury perpetrated 
by a trespass on a man’s right in the first instance is 
said to be personal, in the second real. All injury, 
like every kind of moral delinquency, is either formal 
or material according as it is culpable or not. It is 
customary also to distinguish between that species of 
injurious action or attitude which involves loss to 
the one whose right is outraged, such as theft, and 
another which carries with it no such damage, such 
as an insult which has had no witnesses. The im- 
portant thing is that in every kind of injury such as 
we are considering, the offence is against commutative 
justice. That is, it is against the virtue which, taking 
for granted the clear distinction of rights as between 
man and man, demands that those rights be conserved 
and respected even to the point of arithmetical 
equality. Consequently, whenever the equilibrium 
has been wrongfully upset, it is not enough to atone 
for the misdeed by repentance or interior change of 
heart. There is an unabatable claim of justice that 
the wronged one be put back in possession of his 
own. Otherwise the injury, despite all protestations 
of sorrow on the part of the offender, continues. 
Hence, for example, there must be apology for con- 
tumely, retraction for calumny, compensation for 
hurt to life and limb, restitution for theft, ete. No 
one therefore can receive absolution for the sin of 
injustice except in so far as he has a serious resolution 
to rehabilitate as soon as he ean and in such measure 
as is possible the one whose right he has eontemned. 

It 1s an axiom among moralists that ‘‘scienti et 
volenti non fit injuria ”, i. e., no injury is offered to one 
who knowing what is done consents to it. In other 
words, there are rights which a man may forego, and 
when he does so, he cannot complain that he has been 
deprived of them. Some limitations, however, are 
necessary to prevent the abuse of a principle which is 
sufficiently obvious. First of all a man must really 
know, that is, he must not be the victim of a purely 
subjective persuasion, which is in fact false and which 
is the reason of his renunciation. Secondly, the con- 
sent. which he gives must not be forced, such as 
might be yielded at the point of a pistol, or such as 
might be elicited under pressure of extreme necessity 
taken advantage of by another. Lastly, the right 
must be such as ean be given up. There are some 
rights which as a result of either the natural or the 
positive law cannot be surrendered. Thus a husband 
cannot by his antecedent willingness legitimize the 
adultery of his wife. His right is inalienable. So 
also one could not aecede to the request of a person 
who would not only agree to be killed, but would 
plead for death as a means of release from suffering. 
The right which a man has to life cannot be renounced, 
particularly if it be remembered that he has no direct 
dominion over it. This ownership resides with God 
alone. Hence the infliction of death by a private 
person, even in response to the entreaties of a suf- 
ferer to be put out of misery, would always be murder. 
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fxLater, Manual of Moral Theology (New York, 1908); Ricx- 
aby, Hthics and Natural Law (London, 1908); Génicor, Theolo- 
gie moralis Institutiones (Louvain, 1898); BAawLERInt, Opus 
reologicum morale (Prato, 1899). 
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Innocent I, Porn; date of birth unknown: d. 12 
March, 417. Before his elevation to the Chair of 
Peter, very little is known concerning the life of this 
energetic pope, so zealous for the wellare of the whole 
Chureh. According to the “Liber Pontificalis” he 
was a native of Albano; his father was called Inno- 
centius. He grew up among the Roman clergy and in 
the service of the Roman Church. After the deathof 
Anastasius (Dec., 401) he was unanimously chosen 
Bishop of Rome by the clergy and people. Not much 
has come down to us concerning his ecclesiastical ac- 
tivities in Rome. Nevertheless one or two instances 
of his zeal for the purity of the Catholie Faith and for 
church discipline are well attested. He took several 
churches in Rome from the Novatians (Socrates, Hist. 
Keel., VII, ii) and caused the Photinian Marcus to be 
banished from the city. A drastic decree, which the 
Emperor Honorius issued from Rome (22 Feb., 407) 
against the Manicheans, the Montanists, and the Pris- 
cillianists (Codex Theodosianus, XVI, 5, 40), was very 
probably not issued without his concurrence. Through 
the munificence of Vestina, a rich Roman matron, 
Innocent was enabled to build and richly endow a 
church dedicated to Sts. Gervasius and Protasius; this 
was the old Titulus Vestine which still stands under 
the name of San Vitale. The siege and capture of 
Rome by the Goths under Alaric (408-10) occurred 
in his pontificate. When, at the time of the first 
siege, the barbarian leader had declared that he would 
withdraw only on condition that the Romans should 
arrange a peace favourable to him, an embassy of the 
Romans went to Honorius, at Ravenna, to try, if pos- 
sible, to make peace between him and the Goths. 
Pope Innocent also joined this embassy. But all his 
endeavours to bring about peace failed. The Goths 
then recommenced the siege of Rome, so that the pope 
and the envoys were not able to return to the city, 
which was taken and sacked in 410. From the begin- 
ning of his pontificate, Innocent often acted as head of 
the whole Church, both East and West. 

In his letter to Archbishop Anysius of Thessalonica, 
in which he informed the latter of his own election to 
the See of Rome, he also confirmed the privileges 
which had been bestowed upon the archbishop by 
previous popes. When Eastern Illyria fell to the 
Eastern Empire (379) Pope Damasus had asserted 
and preserved the ancient rights of the papacy in 
those parts, and his successor Siricius had bestowed 
on the Archbishop of Thessalonica the privilege of 
confirming and consecrating the bishops of Hastern 
Illyria. These prerogatives were renewed by Inno- 
cent (Ep. i), and by a later letter (Hp. xii, 17 June, 
412) the pope entrusted the supreme administration 
of the dioceses of Hastern Illyria to Archbishop Rufus 
of Thessalonica, as representative of the Holy See. 
By this means the papal vicariate of Illyria was put 
on a sound basis, and the archbishops of Thessalonica 
became vicars of the popes. On 15 Feb., 404, In- 
nocent sent an important decretal to Bishop Victri- 
cius of Rouen (Ep. ii), who had laid before the pope 
a list of disciplinary matters fordecision. ‘The points 
at issue concerned the consecration of bishops, ad- 
missions into the ranks of the clergy, the disputes of 
clerics, whereby important matters (cause majores) 
were to be brought from the episcopal tribunal to the 
Apostolic See, also the ordinations of the clergy, celi- 
bacy, the reception of converted Novatians or Dona- 
tists into the Church, monks, and nuns. In general, 
the pope indicated the discipline of the Roman Church 
as being the norm for the other bishops to follow. 
Innocent directed a similar decretal to the Spanish 
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bishops (Hp. ili) among whom difficulties had arisen, 
especially regarding the Priscillianist bishops. The 
pope regulated this matter and at the same time 
settled other questions of ecclesiastical discipline. 

Similar letters, disciplinary in content, or decisions 
of important cases, were sent to Bishop Exuperius of 
Toulouse (Ep. vi), to the bishops of Macedonia (Ep. 
xvii), to Decentius, Bishop of Gubbio (Ep. xxv), to 
Felix, Bishop of Nocera (Hp. xxxviii). Innocent also 
addressed shorter letters to several other bishops, 
among them a letter to two British bishops, Maximus 
and Severus, in which he decided that those priests 
who, while priests, had begotten children should be 
dismissed from their sacred office (Ep. xxxix). Hn- 
voys were sent by the Synod of Carthage (404) to the 
Bishop of Rome, or the bishop of the city where the 
emperor was staying, in order to provide for severer 
treatment of the Montanists. The envoys came to 
Rome, and Pope Innocent obtained from the Emperor 
Honorius a strong decree against those African secta- 
ries, by which many adherents of Montanism were in- 
duced to be reconciled with the Church. The Chris- 
tian East also claimed a share of the pope’s energy. 
St. John Chrysostom, Bishop of Constantinople, who 
was persecuted by the Empress Hudoxia and the 
Alexandrian patriarch Theophilus, threw himself on 
the protection of Innocent. Theophilus had already 
informed the latter of the deposition of John, following 
on the illegal Synod of the Oak (ad quercum). But 
the pope did not recognize the sentence of the synod, 
summoned Theophilus to a new synod at Rome, con- 
soled the exiled Patriarch of Byzantium, and wrote a 
letter to the clergy and people of Constantinople in 
which he animadverted severely on their conduct 
towards their bishop (John), and announced his 
intention of calling a general synod, at which the 
matter would be sifted and decided. Thessalonica 
was suggested as the place of assembly. The pope 
informed Honorius, Emperor of the West, of these 
proceedings, whereupon the latter wrote three letters 
to his brother, the Eastern Emperor Areadius, and 
besought Arcadius to summon the Eastern bishops to 
a synod at Thessalonica, before which the Patriarch 
Theophilus was to appear. The messengers who 
brought these three letters were ill received, Arcadius 
being quite favourable to Theophilus. In spite of 
the efforts of the pope and the Western emperor, 
the synod never took place. Innocent remained in 
correspondence with the exiled John; when, from his 
place of banishment the latter thanked him for his 
kind solicitude, the pope answered with another com- 
forting letter, which the exiled bishop received only 
a short time before his death (407) (Epp. xi, xil). 
The pope did not recognize Arsacius and Atticus, who 
had been raised to the See of Constantinople instead 
of the unlawfully deposed John. 

After John’s death, Innocent desired that the name 
of the deceased patriarch should be restored to the 
diptychs, but it was not until after Theophilus was 
dead (412) that Atticus yielded. The pope obtained 
from many other Eastern bishops a similar recogni- 
tion of the wrong done to St. John Chrysostom. ‘The 
schism at Antioch, dating from the Arian conflicts, 
was finally settled in Innocent’s time. Alexander, 
Patriarch of Antioch, succeeded, about 413-15, in 
gaining over to his cause the adherents of the former 
Bishop Eustathius; he also received into the ranks of 
his clergy the followers of Paulinus, who had fled to 
Italy and had been ordained there. Innocent in- 
formed Alexander of these proceedings, and as Alexan- 
der restored the name of John Chrysostom to the 
diptychs, the pope entered into communion with the 
Antiochene patriarch, and wrote him two letters, one 
in the name of a Roman synod of twenty Italian 
bishops, and one in his own name (Epp. xix and xx). 
Acacius, Bishop of Bercea, one of the most zealous 
opponents of Chrysostom, had sought to obtain re- 
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admittance to communion with the Roman Church 
through the aforesaid Alexander of Antioch. The 
pope informed him, through Alexander, of the con- 
ditions under which he would resume communion 
with him (Ep. xxi). In a later letter Innocent de- 
cided several questions of church discipline (Ep. xxiv). 

The pope also informed the Macedonian bishop 
Maximian and the priest Bonifatius, who had inter- 
ceded with him for the recognition of Atticus, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, of the conditions, which were 
similar to those required of the above-mentioned 
Patriarch of Antioch (Epp. xxii and xxiii). In the 
Origenist and Pelagian controversies, also, the pope’s 
authority was invoked from several quarters. St. 
Jerome and the nuns of Bethlehem were attacked in 
their convents by brutal followers of Pelagius, a dea- 
con was killed, and a part of the buildings was set on 
fire. John, Bishop of Jerusalem, who was on bad 
terms with Jerome, owing to the Origenist contro- 
versy, did nothing to prevent these outrages. Through 
Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, Innocent sent St. Je- 
rome a letter of condolence, in which he informed 
him that he would employ the influence of the Holy 
See to repress such crimes; and if Jerome would give 
the names of the guilty ones, he would proceed further 
in the matter. The pope at once wrote an_ earnest 
letter of exhortation to the Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
reproached him with negligence of his pastoral duty. 
The pope was also compelled to take part in the 
Pelagian controversy. In 415, on the proposal of 
Orosius, the Synod of Jerusalem brought the matter 
of the orthodoxy of Pelagius before the Holy See. 
The synod of Eastern bishops held at Diospolis (Dec., 
415), which had been deceived by Pelagius with 
regard to his actual teaching and had acquitted him, 
approached Innocent on behalf of the heretic. On 
the report of Orosius concerning the proceedings at 
Diospolis, the African bishops assembled in synod at 
Carthage, in 416, and confirmed the condemnation 
which had been pronounced in 411 against Ceelestius, 
who shared the views of Pelagius. The bishops of 
Numidia did likewise in the same year in the Synod 
of Mileve. Both syhods reported their transactions 
to the pope and asked him to confirm their decisions. 
Soon after this, five African bishops, among them 
St. Augustine, wrote a personal letter to Innocent 
regarding their own position in the matter of Pela- 
gianism. Innocent in his reply praised the African 
bishops, because, mindful of the authority of the 
Apostolic See, they had appealed to the Chair of 
Peter; he rejected the teachings of Pelagius and con- 
firmed the decisions drawn up by the African Synods 
(Epp. xxvii-xxxili). The decisions of the Synod of 
Diospolis were rejected by the pope. Pelagius now 
sent a confession of faith to Innocent, which, however, 
was only delivered to his successor, for Innocent died 
before the document reached the Holy See. He was 
buried in a basilica above the catacomb of Pontianus, 
and was venerated as a saint. He was a very ener- 
getic and active man, and a highly gifted ruler, who 
fulfilled admirably the duties of his office. 

Epistole Pontificum Romanorum, ed. Coustant, I (Paris, 
1721); Jarrh, Regesta Rom. Pont., I (2nd ed.), 44-49; Liber 
Pontificalis, ed. DucuEesne, I, 220-224; LanaeEn, Geschichte der 
rémischen Kirche, 1, 665-741; Grisar, Geschichte Roms und der 
Pipste im Mittelalter, I, 59 sqq., 284 sqq.; Wrrric, Studien zur 
Geschichte des Papstes Innocenz I. und der Panstwahlen des V. 
Jahrh. in Tiibinger Theol. Quartalschrift (1902), 388-439; Gus- 
HARDT, Die Bedeutung Innocenz I. fir die Entwicklung der 
papstlichen Gewalt (Leipzig, 1901). 
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Innocent IT, Popn(Grecorio PaAparEscut), elected 
14 Feb., 1130; died 24 Sept., 1143. He wasa native 
of Rome and belonged to the ancient family of the 
Guidoni. His father’s name is given as John. The 
youthful Gregory became canon of the Lateran and 
later Abbot of Sts. Nicholas and Primitivus. He was 
made Cardinal-Deacon of the Title of S. Angelo by Pas- 
chal II, and as such shared the exile of Gelasius IT in 
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France, together with his later rival, the Cardinal- 
Deacon Pierleone. Under Callistus Il Gregory was 
sent to Germany (1119) with the legate Lambert, Car- 
dinal-Bishop of Ostia. Both were engaged in drawing 
up the Concordat of Worms in 1122. In the following 
year he was sent to France. On 14 Feb., 1130, the 
morning following the death of Honorius II, the car- 
dinal-bishops held an election and Gregory was chosen 
as his successor, taking the name of Innocent II; 
three hours later Pietro Pierleone was elected by the 
other cardinals and took the name of Anacletus II. 
Both received episcopal consecration 23 Feb.; Inno- 
cent at Santa Maria Nuova and Anacletus at St. Peter’s 
(see Anactetus II). Tinding the influential fam- 
ily of the Frangipani had deserted his cause, Innocent 
at first retired into the stronghold belonging to his 
family in Trastevere, then went to France by way of 
Pisa and Genoa. There he secured the support of 
Louis VI, and in a synod at Etampes the assembled 
bishops, influenced by the eloquence of Suger of St- 
Denis, acknowledged his authority. This was also 
done by other bishops gathered at Puy-en-Velay 
through St. Hugh of Grenoble. The pope went to the 
Abbey of Cluny, then attended another meeting of 
bishops, November, 1130, at Clermont; they also 
promised obedience and enacted a number of disci- 
plinary canons. 

Through the activity of St. Norbert of Magdeburg, 
Conrad of Salzburg, and the papal legates, the election 
of Innocent was ratified at a synod assembled at Wiirz- 
burg at the request of the German king, and here the 
king and his princes promised allegiance. A personal 
meeting of pope and king took place 22 March, 1131, 
at Liege, where a week later Innocent solemnly 
crowned King Lothair and Queen Richenza in the 
church of St. Lambert. He celebrated Easter, 1131, 
at St-Denis in Paris, and 18 Oct. opened the great 
synod at Reims, and crowned the young prince of 
France, later Louis VII. At this synod England, Cas- 
tile, and Aragon were represented; St. Bernard and St. 
Norbert attended and several salutary canons were 
enacted. Pentecost, 1132, the pope held a synod at 
Piacenza. The following year he again entered Rome, 
and on 4 June crowned Lothair emperor at the Lat- 
eran. In1134 the pope, at the request of the emperor, 
ordered that Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and the is- 
land of Greenland should remain under the jurisdic- 
tion of Hamburg (Weiss, “‘Weltgeschichte”, V, 21). 
On the departure of the emperor, Innocent also left and 
went to Pisa, since the antipope still held sway in 
Rome. At Pisaa great synod was held in 1135 (Hefele, 
‘‘Conciliengeschichte”, V, 425) at which were present 
bishops of Spain, England, France, Germany, Hun- 
gary, etc. In the spring of 1137 Emperor Lothair, in 
answer to the repeated entreaties of the pope, began 
his march to Rome. The papal and imperial troops 
met at Bari, 30 May, 1137, and the pope was again 
conducted into Rome. Anacletus still held a part: of 
the city, but died 25 Jan., 1138. Another antipope 
was chosen, who called himself Victor IV, but he, 
urged especially by the prayers of St. Bernard, soon 
submitted, and Innocent found himself in undisturbed 
possession of the city and of the papacy. 

To remove the remnants and evil consequences of 
the schism, Innocent IT called the Tenth G2cumeniecal 
Council, the Second of the Lateran. It began its ses- 
sions on 4 April, 1139 (not 8 April, as Hefele writes, 
V, 438). One thousand bishops and other prelates are 
said to have been present. The official acts of Ana- 
cletus II were declared null and void, the bishops and 
priests ordained by him were with few exceptions de- 
posed, the heretical tenets of Pierre de Bruys were 
condemned, Thirty canons were made against si- 
mony, incontinence, extravagance in dress among the 
clerry, ete. Sentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced upon Roger, who svyled himseit [Xing of Sicily, 
and who after the departure of the emperor had ins 
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vaded the lands granted to Rainulph. In 1139 St. 
Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, left Ireland to visit 
the shrine of the Apostles. Innocent received him 
with great honours and made him papal legate for all 
Ireland, but would not grant him permission to resign 
his see in order to join the community of St. Bernard at 
Clairvaux (Bellesheim, ‘‘Treland ”, I, 356). Inthe East, 
Innocent II curbed the pretension to independence on 
the part of William, Patriarch of Jerusalem and of 
Raoul, Patriarch of Antioch (Hergenréther, IT, 410). 
_ After the death of Alberic, Archbishop of Bourges, 
in 1141, Louis VII of France wanted to secure the 
nomination of a man of his own choice whom the 
chapter did not consider the fit person, and they chose 
Pierre de La Chatre, whereupon Louis refused to ratif 
the election. The bishop-elect in person brought the 
matter to Rome, and Innocent, finding after due ex- 
amination that the election had been made according 
to the requirements of ecclesiastical law, confirmed it 
and himself gave the episcopal consecration. When 
Pierre returned to France, Louis would not allow him 
to enter his diocese. After useless negotiations Inno- 
cent placed France under interdict. Only during the 
reign of the next pope was the interdict removed and 
peace restored. 

In the trouble between Alfonso of Spain and Alfonso 
Henriquez who was making Portugal an independent 
monarchy and had placed his kingdom under the pro- 
tection of the Holy See, Innocent acted as mediator 
(Aschbach, ‘‘Gesch. Span. u. Port.’”’, 1833, 304, 458). 
Ramiro IT, a monk, had been elected King of Aragon. 
Innocent II is said to have given him dispensation 
from his vows, though others claim that this is a eal- 
umny spread by the enemies of the pope (Damberger, 
“‘Weltgeschichte”, VIII, 202). 

Several minor synods were held during the last few 
years of the life of Innocent, one at Sens in 1140, at 
Vienne in 1141 and in the same year at Vienne and 
Reims; in 1142 at Lagny, in which Ralph, the Duke of 
Vermandois is said to have been excommunicated by 
the legate Yvo of Chartres for having repudiated his 
lawful wife and married another (Hefele, V, 488). A 
synod was held under the presidency of the papal leg- 
ate 7 April, 1141, at Winchester; and 7 Dec., 1141, 
at Westminster. During his pontificate Innocent II 
enrolled among the canonized saints of the Church: at 
Reims in 1133, St. Godehard, Archbishop of Reims; at 
Pisa in 1134, St. Hugo, Bishop of Grenoble, who had 
died in 1132, and had been a zealous defender of the 
rights of Innocent; at the Lateran in 1139, St. Stur- 
mius, Abbot of Fulda (Ann. Pont. Cath., 1903, 412). 
To St. Norbert, the founder of the Premonstraten- 
sians, he granted in 1131 a document authorizing him 
to introduce his rule at the cathedral of Magdeburg 
(Heimbucher, ‘“‘Die Orden u. Congr.”, II, Pader- 
born, 1907, 55); to St. Bernard he in 1140 gave the 
church of Sts. Vincent and Anastasius near Rome 
(ibid., I, 428); he also granted many privileges to 
others. His letters and privileges are given in Migne 
(P. L., CLX XIX). According to the “Liber Pontifi- 
calis” (ed. Duchesne, II, 379) he ordained eighteen 
deacons, twenty priests, and seventy bishops. 

He was buried in St. John Lateran, but seven years 
later was transferred to Santa Maria in Trastevere. 
Innocent II is praised by all, especially by St. Ber- 
nard, asa man of irreproachable character. His motto 
was: ‘‘Adjuva nos, Deus salutaris noster”. The pol- 
icy of Innocent is characterized in one of his letters: 
“Tf the sacred authority of the popes and the im- 
perial power are imbued with mutual love, we must 
thank God in all humility, since then only can peace 
and harmony exist among Christian peoples. For 
there is nothing so sublime as the papacy nor so ex- 
alted as the imperial throne” (Weiss, V, 25). 

Briscuar in Kirchenlex., s. v.; DENZINGER, Enchiridion (10th 


ed., Freiburg, 1907), 167. See also under Anactetus II 
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Innocent ITI, Pors (Loranrio pr’ Contr), one of the 
greatest popes of the Middle Ages, son of Count Trasi- 
mund of Segni and nephew of Clement III, born 1160 
or 1161 at Anagni, and died 16 June, 1216, at Perugia. 
He received his early education at Rome, studied 
theology at Paris, jurisprudence 
at Bologna, and became a learned 
theologian and one of the great- 
est jurists of his time. Shortly 
after the death of Alexander III 
(80 Aug., 1181) Lotario returned 
to Rome and held various ecclesi- 
astical offices during the short reigns 
of Lucius III, Urban III, Gregory 
VIII, and Clement III. Pope Greg- 
ory VIII ordained him subdeacon, 
and Clement III created him Cardi- 
nal-Deacon of St. George in Velabro and Sts. Sergius 
and Bacchus, in 1190. Later he became Cardinal-Priest 
of St. Pudentiana. During the pontificate of Celestine 
IIT (1191-1198), a member of the House of the Orsini, 
enemies of the counts of Segni, he lived in retirement, 
probably at Anagni, devoting himself chiefly to medi- 
tation and literary pursuits. Celestine III died 8 
January, 1198. Previous to his death he had urged 
the College of Cardinals to elect Giovanni di Colonna 
as his successor; but Lotario de’ Conti was elected 
pope, at Rome, on the very day on which Celestine III 
died. He accepted the tiara with reluctance and took 
the name of Innocent III. At the time of his acces- 
sion to the papacy he was only thirty-seven years of 
age. The imperial throne had become vacant by 
the death of Henry VI in 1197, and no successor had 
as yet been elected. The tactful and energetic pope 
made good use of the opportunity offered him by this 
vacancy for the restoration of the papal power in 
Rome and in the States of the Church. The Pre- 
fect of Rome, who reigned over the city as the em- 
peror’s representative, and the senator who stood for 
the communal rights and privileges of Rome, swore 
allegiance to Innocent. When he had thus re-estab- 
lished the papal authority in Rome, he availed himself 
of every opportunity to put in practice his grand con- 
cept of the papacy. Italy was tired of being ruled by 
a host of German adventurers, and the pope experi- 
enced little difficulty in extending his political power 
over the peninsula. First he sent two cardinal leg- 
ates to Markwald to demand the restoration of the Ro- 
magna and the March of Ancona to the Church. Upon 
his evasive answer he was excommunicated by the leg- 
ates and driven away by the papal troops. In like 
manner the Duchy of Spoleto and the Districts of As- 
sisi and Sora were wrested from the German knight, 
Conrad von Uerslingen. The league which had been 
formed among the cities of Tuscany was ratified by the 
pope after it acknowledged him as suzerain. 

The death of the Emperor Henry VI left his four- 
year-old child, Frederick II, King of Sicily. The em- 
peror’s widow Constance, who ruled over Sicily for her 
little son, was unable to cope singly against the Nor- 
man barons of the Sicilian Kingdom, who resented the 
German rule and refused to acknowledge the child- 
king. She appealed to Innocent III to save the Sicil- 
ian throne for her child. The pope made use of this 
opportunity to reassert papal suzerainty over Sicily, 
and acknowledged Frederick II as king only after 
Constance had surrendered certain privileges con- 
tained in the so-called Four Chapters, which William I 
had previously extorted from Adrian IV. The pope 
then solemnly invested Frederick IT as King of Sicily 
in a Bull issued about the middle of November, 1198. 
Before the Bull reached Sicily Constance had died, but 
before her death she had appointed Innocent as guar- 
dian of the orphan-king. With the greatest fidelity 
the pope watched over the welfare of his ward during 
the nine years of his minority. Even the enemies 
of the papacy admit that Innocent was an unselfish 
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guardian of the young king and that no one else 
could have ruled for him more ably and conscien- 
tiously. To protect the inexperienced king against his 
enemies, he induced him in 1209 to marry Constance, 
the widow of King Emeric of Hungary. 

Conditions in Germany were extremely favourable 
for the application of Innocent’s idea concerning the 
relation between the papacy and the empire. After 
the death of Henry VI a double election had ensued. 
The Ghibellines had elected Philip of Swabia on 6 
March, 1198, while the Guelfs had elected Otto IV, 
son of Henry the Lion and nephew of King Richard of 
England, in April of the same year. The former was 
crowned at Mainz on 8 September, 1198, the latter at 
Aachen on 12 July, 1198. Immediately upon his ac- 
cession to the papal throne Innocent had sent the 
Bishop of Sutri and the Abbot of Sant’ Anastasio as 
legates to Germany, with instructions to free Philip of 
Swabia from the ban which he had incurred under 
Celestine III, on condition that he would bring about 
the liberation of the imprisoned Queen Sibyl of Sicily 
and restore the territory which he had taken from the 
Church when he was Duke of Tuscany. When the leg- 
ates arrived in Germany, Philip had already been 
elected king. Yielding to the wishes of Philip, the 
Bishop of Sutri secretly freed him from the ban upon 
his mere promise to fulfil the proposed conditions. 
After the coronation Philip sent the legates back to 
Rome with letters requesting the pope’s ratification of 
his election; but Innocent was dissatisfied with the 
action of the Bishop of Sutri and refused to ratify the 
election. Otto IV also sent legates to the pope after 
his coronation at Aachen, but before the pope took 
any action, the two claimants of the German throne 
began to assert their claims by force of arms. Though 
the pope did not openly side with either of them, it 
was apparent that his sympathy was with Otto IV. 
Offended at what they considered an unjust interfer- 
ence on the part of the pope, the adherents of Philip 
sent a letter to him in which they protested against his 
interference in the imperial affairs of Germany. In 
his answer Innocent stated that he had no intention of 
encroaching upon the rights of the princes, but in- 
sisted upon the rights of the Church in this matter. 
He emphasized especially that the conferring of the 
imperial crown belonged to the pope alone. In 1201 
the pope openly espoused the side of Otto TV. On 3 
July, 1201, the papal legate, Cardinal-Bishop Guido of 
Palestrina, announced to the people, in the cathedral 
of Cologne, that Otto IV had been approved by the 
pope as Roman king and threatened with excommuni- 
cation all those who refused to acknowledge him. Inno- 
cent III made clear to the German princes by the De- 
cree ‘‘Venerabilem”’ which he addressed to the Duke of 
Zabringen in May, 1202, in what relation he considered 
the empire to stand to the papacy. This decretal, 
which has become famous, was afterwards embodied 
in the ‘Corpus Juris Canonici”’. It is found in Baluze, 
“Registrum Innocentii III super negotio Romani Im- 
peri’, no. Ixu, and is reprinted in P. L., CCX VI, 1065- 
7. The following are the chief points of the decretal: 
(1) The German princes have the right to elect the 
king, who is afterwards to become emperor. (2) This 
right was given them by the Apostolic See when it 
transferred the imperial dignity from the Greeks to the 
Germans in the person of Charlemagne. (3) The right 
to investigate and decide whether a king thus elected 
is worthy of the imperial dignity belongs to the pope, 
whose office it is to anoint, consecrate, and crown him; 
otherwise it might happen that the pope would be 
obliged to anoint, consecrate, and crown a king who 
was excommunicated, a heretic, or a pagan. (4) Ifthe 
pope finds that the king who has been elected by the 
princes is unworthy of the imperial dignity, the princes 
must elect a new king or, if they refuse, the pope will 
confer the imperial dignity upon another king; for the 
Church stands in need of a patron and defender. (5) 
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In case of a double election the pope must exhort the 
princes to come to an agreement. If after a due in- 
terval they have not reached an agreement they must 
ask the pope to arbitrate, failing which, he must of his 
own accord and by virtue of his office decide in favour 
of one of the claimants. The pope’s decision need not 
be based on the greater or less legality of either elec- 
tion, but on the qualifications of the claimants. 
Innocent’s exposition of his theory concerning the 
relation between the papacy and the empire was ac- 
cepted by many princes, as is apparent from the sud- 
den increase of Otto’s adherents subsequent to the is- 
sue of the decretal. If after 1203 the majority of the 
princes began again to side with Philip, it was the 
fault of Otto himself, who was very irritable and often 
offended his best friends. Innocent, reversing his de- 
cision, declared in favour of Philip in 1207, and sent 
the Cardinals Ugolino of Ostia and Leo of Santa Croce 
to Germany with instructions to endeavour to induce 
Otto to renounce his claims to the throne and with 
powers to free Philip from the ban. The murder of 
King Philip by Otto of Wittelsbach, 2i June, 1208, en- 
tirely changed conditionsin Germany. At the Diet of 
Frankfort, 11 November, 1208, Otto was acknowl- 
edged as king by all the princes, and the pope invited 
him to Rome to receive the imperial crown. He was 
crowned emperor in the Basilica of St. Peter at Rome, 
4 October, 1209. Before his coronation he had sol- 
emnly promised to leave the Church in the peaceful 
possession of Spoleto, Ancona, and the gift of Countess 
Matilda; to assist the pope in the exercise of his suzer- 
ainty over Sicily; to grant freedom of ecclesiastical 
elections; unlimited right of appeal to the pope and 
the exclusive competency of the hierarchy in spiritual 
matters; he had, moreover, renounced the ‘‘regalia” 
and the jus spoliz, 1. e., the right to the revenues 
of vacant sees and the seizure of the estates of in- 
testate ecclesiastics. He also promised to assist the 
hierarchy in the extirpation of heresy. But scarcely 
had he been crowned emperor when he seized Ancona, 
Spoleto, the bequest of Matilda, and other property 
of the Church, giving it in vassalage to some of his 
friends. Healso united with the enemies of Frederick 
IL and invaded the Kingdom of Sicily with the purpose 
of wresting it from the youthful king and from the 
suzerainty of the pope. When Otto did not listen to 
the remonstrances of Innocent, the latter excommuni- 
cated him, 18 November, 1210, and solemnly pro- 
claimed his excommunication at a Roman synod held 
on 31 March, 1211. The pope now began to treat with 
King Philip Augustus of France and with the German 
princes, with the result that most princes renounced 
the excommunicated emperor and elected in his place 
the youthful Frederick II of Sicily, at the Diet of 
Nuremberg in September, 1211. The election was 
repeated in presence of a representative of the pope 
and of Philip Augustus of France at the Diet of 
Frankfort, 2 December, 1212. After making prac- 
tically the same promises to the pope which Otto IV 
had made previously, and, in addition, taking the sol- 
emn oath never to unite Sicily with the empire, his 
election was ratified by Innocent and he was crowned 
at Aachen on 12 July, 1215. The deposed emperor 
Otto IV hastened to Germany immediately upon the 
election of I'rederick II, but received little support 
from the princes. In alliance with John of England 
he made war upon Philip of France, but was defeated 
in the battle of Bouvines, 27 July, 1214. Then he 
lost all influence in Germany and died on 19 May, 
1218, leaving the pope’s creature, Frederick II, the 
undisputed emperor. When Innocent ascended the 
papal throne a cruel war was being waged between 
Philip Augustus of France and Richard of England. 
The pope considered it his duty, as the supreme ruler 
of the Christian world, to put an end to all hostilities 
among Christian princes. Shortly after his accession 
he sent Cardinal Peter of Capua to France with ip- 
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structions to threaten both kings with interdict if they 
would not within two months conclude peace or at 
least agree upon a truce of five years. In January, 
1198, the two kings met between Vernon and Andely 
and a truce of five years was agreed upon. The same 
legate was instructed by the pope to threaten Philip 
Augustus with interdict over the whole of France if 
within a month he would not be reconciled with his 
lawful wife, Ingeburga of Denmark, whom he had re- 
jected and in whose stead he had taken Agnes, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Meran. When Philip took no heed 
of the pope’s warning Innocent carried out his threat 
and on 12 December, 1199, laid the whole of France 
under interdict. For nine months the king remained 
stubborn, but when the barons and the people began 
to rise in rebellion against him he finally discarded his 
concubine and the interdict was lifted on 7 September, 
1200. It was not, however, until 1213 that the pope 
succeeded in bringing about a final reconciliation be- 
tween the king and his lawful wife Ingeburga. 
Innocent also had an opportunity to assert the 
papal rights in England. After the death of Arch- 
bishop Hubert of Canterbury, in 1205, a number of the 
younger monks of Christ Church assembled secretly at 
night and elected their sub-prior, Reginald, as arch- 
bishop. This election was made without the concur- 
rence of the bishop and without the authority of the 
king. Reginald was asked not to divulge his election 
until he had received the papal approbation. But on 
his way to Rome the vain monk assumed the title of 
archbishop-elect, and thus the episcopal body of the 
province of Canterbury was apprised of the secret elec- 
tion. The bishops at once sent Peter of Anglesham 
as their representative to Pope Innocent to protest 
against the uncanonical proceedings of the monks of 
Christ Church. The monks also were highly incensed 
at Reginald because, contrary to his promise, he had 
divulged his election. They proceeded to a second 
election, and on 11 December, 1205, cast their votes 
for the royal favourite, John de Grey, whom the king 
had recommended to their suffrages. The contro- 
versy between the monks of Christ Church and the 
bishops concerning the right of electing the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Innocent decided in favour of the 
monks, but in the present case he pronounced both 
elections invalid; that of Reginald because it had been 
made uncanonically and clandestinely, that of John de 
Grey because it had occurred before the invalidity of 
the former was proclaimed by the pope. Not even 
King John, who offered Innocent 3000 marks if he 
would decide in favour of de Grey, could alter the 
pope’s decision. Innocent summoned those monks of 
Canterbury who were in Rome to proceed to a new 
election and recommended to their choice Stephen 
Langton, an Englishman, whom the pope had called to 
Rome from the rectorship of the University of Paris, 
in order to create him cardinal. He was duly elected 
by the monks and the pope himself consecrated him 
archbishop at Viterbo on 17 June, 1207. _ Innocent in- 
formed King John of the election of Langton and 
asked him to accept the new archbishop. The king, 
however, had set his mind on his favourite, John de 
Grey, and flatly refused to allow Langton to come to 
England in the capacity of Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He, moreover, wreaked his vengeance on the monks of 
Christ Church by driving them from their monastery 
and taking possession of their property. Innocent 
now placed the entire kingdom under interdict which 
was proclaimed on 24 March, 1208. _ When this 
proved of no avail and the king committed acts of 
cruelty against the clergy, the pope declared him ex- 
communicated in 1209, and formally deposed him in 
1212. He entrusted King Philip of France with the 
execution of the sentence. When Philip threatened 
to invade England and the feudal lords and the clergy 
began to forsake King John, the latter made his sub- 
mission to Pandulph, whom Innocent had sent as leg- 
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ate to England. He promised to acknowledge Lang: 
ton as Archbishop of Canterbury, to allow the exiled 
bishops and priests to return to England and to make 
compensation for the losses which the clergy had sus- 
tained. He went still further, and on 13 May, 1213 
probably of his own initiative, surrendered the Eng- 
lish kingdom through Pandulph into the hands of the 
pope to be returned to him asa fief. The document of 
the surrender states that henceforth the kings of Eng- 
land were to rule as vassals of the pope and to pay an 
annual tribute of 1000 marks to the See of Rome. On 
20 July, 1213, the king was solemnly freed from the 
ban at Winchester and after the clergy had been reim- 
bursed for its losses the interdict was lifted from Eng- 
land on 29 June, 1214. It appears that many of the 
barons were not pleased with the surrender of England 
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into the hands of the pope. They also resented the 
king’s continuous trespasses upon their liberties and 
his many acts of injustice in the government of the peo- 
ple. They finally had recourse to violence and forced 
him to yield to their demands by affixing his seal to 
the Magna Charta. Innocent could not as suzerain of 
England allow a contract which imposed such serious 
obligations upon his vassal to be made without his 
consent. His legate Pandulph had repeatedly praised 
King John to the pope asa wise ruler and loyal vassal 
of the Holy See. The pope, therefore, declared the 
Great Charter null and void, not because it gave too 
many liberties to the barons and the people, but be- 
cause it had been obtained by violence. 

There was scarcely a country in Europe over which 
Innocent III did not in some way or other assert the 
supremacy which he claimed for the papacy. He ex- 
communicated Alfonso [X of Leon, for marrying a 
near relative, Berengaria, a daughter of Alfonso VIII, 
contrary to the laws of the Church, and effected their 
separation in 1204. For similar reasons he annulled, 
in 1208, the marriage of the crown-prince, Alfonso of 
Portugal, with Urraca, daughter of Alfonso of Castile. 
From Pedro II of Aragon he received that kingdom in 
vassalage and crowned him king at Rome in 1204. He 
prepared a crusade against the Moors and lived to see 
their power broken in Spain at the battle of Navas de 
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Tolosa, in 1212. He protected the people of Norway 
against their tyrannical king, Sverri, and after the 
king’s death arbitrated between the two claimants to 
the Norwegian throne. He mediated between King 
Emeric of Hungary and his rebellious brother An- 
drew, sent royal crown and sceptre to King Johanni- 
tius of Bulgaria and had his legate crown him king at 
Tirnovo, in 1204; he restored ecclesiastical discipline 
in Poland; arbitrated between the two claimants to 
the royal crown of Sweden; made partly successful at- 
tempts to reunite the Greek with the Latin Church and 
extended his beneficent influence practically over the 
whole Christian world. Like many preceding popes, 
Innocent had at heart the recovery of the Holy Land, 
and for this end undertook the Fourth Crusade. The 
Venetians had pledged themselves to transport the en- 
tire Christian army and to furnish the fleet with pro- 
visions for nine months, for 85,000 marks. When the 
crusaders were unable to pay the sum, the Venetians 
proposed to bear the financial expenses themselves on 
condition that the crusaders would first assist them 
in the conquest of the city of Zara. The crusaders 
yielded to their demands and the fleet started down 
the Adriatic on 8 October, 1202. Zara had scarcely 
been reduced when Alexius Comnenus arrived at the 
camp of the crusaders and pleaded for their help to re- 
place his father, Isaac Angelus, on the throne of Con- 
stantinople from which he had been deposed by his 
cruel brother Alexius. In return he promised to re- 
unite the Greek with the Latin Church, to add 10,000 
soldiers to the ranks of the crusaders, and to con- 
tribute money and provisions to the crusade. The 
Venetians, who saw their own commercial advantage 
in the taking of Constantinople, induced the crusaders 
to yield to the prayers of Alexius, and Constantinople 
was taken by them in 1204. Isaac Angelus was re- 
stored to his throne but soon replaced by a usurper. 
The crusaders took Constantinople a second time on 
12 April, 1204, and after a horrible pillage, Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders, was proclaimed emperor and the 
Greek Church was united with the Latin. The re- 
union, as well as the Latin empire in the East, did not 
last longer than two generations. When Pope Inno- 
cent learned that the Venetians had diverted the cru- 
saders from their purpose of conquering the Holy 
Land he expressed his great dissatisfaction first at 
their conquest of Zara, and when they proceeded 
towards Constantinople he solemnly protested and 
finally excommunicated the Venetians who had caused 
the digression of the crusaders from their original pur- 
pose. Since, however, he could not undo what had 
been accomplished he did his utmost to destroy the 
Greek schism and latinize the Eastern Empire. 
Innocent was also a zealous protector of the true 
Faith and a strenuous opponent of heresy. His chief 
activity was turned against the Albigenses who had 
become so numerous and aggressive that they were no 
longer satisfied with being adherents of heretical 
doctrines but even endeavoured to spread their 
heresy by force. They were especially numerous in 
a few cities of Northern Italy and in Southern 
France. During the first year of his pontificate 
Innocent sent the two Cistercian monks Rainer and 
Guido to the Albigenses in France to preach to them 
the true Faith and dispute with them on controverted 
topics of religion. The two Cistercian missionaries 
were soon followed by Diego, Bishop of Osma, then 
by St. Dominic and the two papal legates, Peter of 
Castelnau and Raoul. When, however, these peace- 
ful missionaries were ridiculed and despised by the 
Albigenses, and the papal legate Castelnau was 
assassinated in 1208, Innocent resorted to force. 
He ordered the bishops of Southern France to put 
under interdict the participants in the murder and all 
the towns that gave shelter to them. He was espe- 
cially incensed against Count Raymond of Toulouse 
who had previously been excommunicated by the 
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murdered legate and whom, for good reasons, the 
pope suspected as the instigator of the murder. The 
count protested his innocence and submitted to the 
pope, probably out of cowardice, but the pope placed 
no further trust in him. He called upon France to 
raise an army for the suppression of the Albigenses. 
Under the leadership of Simon of Montfort a cruel 
campaign ensued against the Albigenses which, 
despite the protest of Innocent, soon turned into a 
war of conquest (see ALBIGENSES). The culminating 
point in the glorious reign of Innocent was his con- 
vocation of the Fourth Lateran Council, which he 
solemnly opened on 15 November, 1215. It was by 
far the most important council of the Middle Ages. 
Besides deciding on a general crusade to the Holy 
Land, it issued seventy reformatory decrees, the first 
of which was a creed (Firmiter credimus), against the 
Albigenses and Waldenses, in which the term “‘tran- 
substantiation” received its first ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion. (See LareraN CouncILs.) 

The labours of Innocent in the inner government 
of the Church appear to be of a very subordinate 
character when they are put beside his great polit- 
ico-ecclesiastical achievements, which brought the 
papacy to the zenith of its power. Still they are 
worthy of memory and have contributed their share 
to the glory of his pontificate. During his reign the 
two great founders of the mendicant orders, St. 
Dominic and St. Francis, laid before him their scheme 
of reforming the world. Innocent was not blind 
to the vices of luxury and indolence which had in- 
fected many of the clergy and part of the laity. 
In Dominic and Francis he recognized two mighty 
adversaries of these vices and he sanctioned their 
projects with words of encouragement. The lesser 
religious orders which he approved are the Hospi- 
tallers of the Holy Ghost on 23 April, 1198, the Trini- 
tarians on 17 December, 1198, and the Humiliati, in 
June, 120i. In 1209 he commissioned the Cistercian 
monk, Christian, afterwards bishop, with the con- 
version of the heathen Prussians. At Rome he built 
the famous hospital Santo Spirito in Sassia, which 
became the model of allfuture city hospitals and exists 
to the present time (see Walsh, ‘‘The Popes and 
Science”, New York, 1908, p. 249-258; and the article 
Hosprirats). The following saints were canonized by 
Innocent: Homobonus, a merchant of Cremona, on 
12 January, 1199; the Empress Cunegond, on 3 
March, 1200; William, Duke of Aquitaine in 1202; 
Wulstan, Bishop of York, on 14 May, 1203; Proco- 
plus, abbot at Prague, on 2 June, 1204; and Gui- 

ert, the founder of the monastery at Gembloux, 
in 1211. Innocent died at Perugia, while travelling 
through Italy in the interests of the crusade which had 
been decided upon at the Lateran Council. He was 
buried in the cathedral of Perugia where his body 
remained until Leo XIII, a great admirer of Inno- 
cent, had it transferred to the Lateran in December, 
1891. Innocent is also the author of various literary 
works reprinted in P. L., CCXIV-CCXVIII, where 
may also be found his numerous extant epistles and 
decretals, and the historically important “ Registrum 
Innocentii III super negotio imperii”. His first 
work, ‘‘De contemptu mundi, sive de miseria con- 
ditionis humane libri III” (P. L., CCXVII, 70i- 
746) was written while he lived in retirement during 
the pontificate of Celestine III. It is an ascetical 
treatise and gives evidence of Innocent’s deep piety 
and knowledge of men. Concerning it see Reinlein, 
‘‘Papst Innocenz der dritte und seine Schrift ‘De 
contemptu mundi’” (Erlangen, 1871). His trea- 
tise ‘‘De sacro altaris mysterio libri VI” (P. L., 
CCXVII, 773-916) is of great liturgical value, because 
it represents the Roman Mass as it was at the time 
of Innocent. See Franz, ‘‘Die Messe im deutschen 
Mittelalter” (Freiburg, 1902), 453-457. It was 
printed repeatedly, and translated into German by 
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Hurter (Schaffhausen, 1845). He also wrote ‘De 
quadripartita specie nuptiarum” (P. L., CCXVII, 
923-968), an exposition of the fourfold marriage 
pond, namely, (1) between man and wife, (2) between 
Christ and the Church, (3) between God and the 
just soul, (4) between the Word and human nature, 
and is entirely based on passages from Holy Serip- 
ture. “‘Commentarius in septem psalmos pceniten- 
tiales” (P. L., CCXVII, 967-1130) is of doubtful 
authorship. Among his seventy-nine sermons (ibi- 
dem, 314-691) is the famous one on the text ‘‘De- 
siderio desideravi” (Luke, xxii, 15), which he de- 
livered at the Fourth Lateran Council. 

Gesta Innocentit, written by an unknown contemporary, 
edited with valuable critical notes by Batuzr (Paris, 1686). 
The Gesta were also edited by Murarorr in Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores ab anno 500 ad 1500, IIL (Milan, 1723-51), i, 480 sq., 
and reprinted in P. L., CCXIV, eviii-cexxxviii. Concerning 
their historical value see ELKAN, Die ‘“‘Gesta Innocentii IIT.” im 
Verhdltniss zu den Regesten desselben Papstes (Heidelberg, 
1876). The principal modern sources are: HurrErR, Geschichte 
des Papstes Innocenz III. und seiner Zeitgenossen (4 vols., Ham- 
burg, 1841-4); the following six studies by Lucnaire, all pub- 
lished at Paris: Innocent III, Rome et l'Tialie (1904); Innocent 
III, la croisade des Albigeots (1905); I7 scent IIT, la papauté et 
UVempire (1906); Innocent IIT, la question d’ Orient (1907); Inno- 
cent IIT, les royautés vassales du Saint-Siige (1908) ; Innocent IIT, 
le concile de Latran et la réforme del église (1908): Barry, The 
Papal Monarchy (New York, 1903), 282-332; Jorry, Histoire du 
Pape Innocent III (Paris, 1853); Deuiste, Mémoire sur les 
actes d’Innocent ITT, suivi del’itinéraire de ce pontife (Paris, 1857): 
Deurscu, Papst Innocenz III. und sein Binfluss auf die Kirche 
(Breslau, 1876); Gaspartn, Innocent III, le sitge apostolique, 
Constantin (Paris, 1875); ScawEMeER, Innocenz III. und die deut- 
sche Kirche wahrend des Thronstreites von 1198-1208 (Strasburg, 
1882); LinpemMann, Kritische Darstellung der Verhandlungen In- 
nocenz III. mit den deutschen Gegenkénigen (Magdeburg, 1885); 
ENGELMANN, Philipp von Schwaben und Innocenz III. wiaihrend 
des deutschen Thronstreites (Berlin, 1896); WinKELMANN, Phi- 
lipp von Schwaben und Otto IV. (2 vols., Leipzig, 1873-8); 
Mo utror, Die Decretale ‘‘ Per venerabilem”’ von Innocenz III. und 
thre Stellung im éffentlichen Rechte der Kirche (Miinster, 1876); 
Girscuow, Innocenz III. und England (Munich, 1904); 
Noreate, John Lackland (New York, 1902); Gasquet, Henry 
the Third and the Church (London, 1905), 1-26; Linearp, His- 
tory of England, II (Edinburgh, 1902), 312-376; Prrtm-Gorpon, 
Innocent the Great (London, 1907), somewhat fantastic; Nor- 
DEN, Papsttum und Byzanz (Berlin, 1903), 133-238; Hirt, A 
History of European Diplomacy, I (New York, 1905), 313-331; 
Mou.uany, Innocent III in American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
XXXII (Philadelphia, 1907), 25-48; Fererreiz, Innocenz III. 
und seine Beziehungen zu Béhmen (Teplitz, 1905); B6umer, 
Regesta imperii, V.; Die Regesten des Kaiserreiches unter Philipp, 
Otto IV., Friedrich II., Heinrich (VII.), Konrad IV., Heinrich 
Rasve, Wilhelm und Richard, 1198-1272, newly edited by 
Ficker and WINKELMANN (Innsbruck, 1881-1901). 
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Innocent IV, Porn (SrnrBaLpo pw’ Frescut), Count 
of Lavagna, b. at Genoa, date unknown; d. at Naples, 
7 December, 1254. He was educated at Parma and 
Bologna. For some time he taught canon law at 
Bologna, then he became canon at Parma and in 1226 
is mentioned as auditor of the Ro- 
man Curia. On 23 September, 1227, 
he was created Cardinal-Priest of 
San Lorenzo in Luecina; on 28 July, 
1228, vice-chancellor of Rome; and 
in 1235 Bishop of Albenga and 
legate in Northern Italy. When 
Celestine IV died after a short reign 
of sixteen days, the excommuni- 
cated emperor, Frederick I, was in 
possession of the States of the 
Church around Rome and at- 
tempted to intimidate the car- 
dinals into electing a pope to his own liking. The 
cardinals fled to Anagni and cast their votes for 
Sinibaldo de Fieschi, who ascended the papal 
throne as Innocent IV on 25 June, 1243, after an in- 
terregnum of 1 year,7 months, and 15 days. Innocent 
IV had previously been a friend of Frederick II. Im- 
mediately after the election the emperor sent messen- 
gers with congratulations and overtures of peace. The 
pope was desirous of peace, but he knew from the ex- 
perience of Gregory LX how little trust could be putin 
the emperor’s promises. He refused to receive the 
latter’s messengers, because, like the emperor himself, 
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they were under the ban of the Church. But twa 
months later he sent Peter, Archbishop of Rouen, 
William of Modena, who had resigned his episcopal 
office, and Abbot William of St. Pacundus as legates 
to the emperor at Melfi with instructions to ask him to 
release the prelates whom he had captured while on 
their way to the council which Gregory LX had in- 
tended to hold at Rome. The legates were further- 
more instructed to find out what satisfaction the 
emperor was willing to make for the injuries which he 
had inflicted upon the Church and which caused Greg- 
ory IX to put him under the ban. Should the em- 
peror deny that he had done any wrong to the Church, 
or even assert that the injustice had been done on the 
side of the Church, the legates were to propose that the 
decision should be left to a council of kings, prelates, 
and temporal princes. Frederick entered into an agree- 
ment with Innocent on 31 March, 1244. He promised 
to yield to the demands of the Curia in all essential 
points, viz., to restore the States of the Church, to re- 
lease the prelates, and to grant amnesty to the allies of 
the pope. His insincerity became apparent when he 
secretly incited various tumults in Rome and refused 
to release the imprisoned prelates. Feeling himself 
hindered in his freedom of action on account of the 
emperor’s military preponderance, and fearing for his 
personal safety, the pope decided to leave Italy. At 
his request the Genoese sent him a fleet which arrived 
at Civitavecchia while the pope was in Sutri. As 
soon as he was notified of its arrival, he left Sutri in 
disguise during the night of 27-28 June and hastened 
over the mountains to Civitavecchia, whence the fleet 
brought him to Genoa. In October he went to Bur- 
gundy, and in December to Lyons, where he took up 
his abode during the following six years. He at once 
made preparations for a general council, which on 3 
January, 1245, he proclaimed for 24 June of the same 
year. Innocent had nothing to fear in France and 
proceeded with great severity against the emperor. 
At the Council of Lyons (see Lyons, CouNCILS OF) 
the emperor was represented by Thaddeus of Suessa, 
who offered new concessions if his master were freed 
from the ban; but Innocent rejected them, and hay- 
ing brought new accusations against the emperor dur- 
ing the second session, on 5 July, solemnly deposed 
him at the third session, on 17 July. He now ordered 
the princes of Germany to proceed to the election of a 
new king, and sent Philip of Ferrara as legate to Ger- 
many to bring about the election of Henry Raspe, 
Landgrave of Thuringia. The pope’s candidate was 
elected on 22 May, 1246, at Veitshochheim on the 
Main. Most of the princes, however, had abstained 
from voting and he never found general recognition. 
The same may be said of the incapable William of 
Holland, whom the papal party elected after Henry 
Raspe died on 17 February, 1247. But Innocent IV 
was determined upon the destruction of Frederick IT 
and repeatedly asserted that no Hohenstaufen would 
ever again be emperor. All attempts of St. Louis [x 
of France to bring about peace were of no avail. In 
1249 the pope ordered a crusade to be preached against 
Frederick II, and after the emperor’s death (13 De- 
cember, 1250), he continued the struggle against Con- 
rad IV and Manfred with unrelenting severity. On 
19 April, 1251, Innocent IV set out for Italy and entered 
Rome in October, 1253. The crown of Sicily devolved 
upon the Holy See at the deposition of Frederick IT. 
Innocent had previously offered it to Richard of Corn- 
wall, brother of Henry III of England. Upon his 
refusal, he tried Charles of Anjou and Edmund, son of 
Henry III of England. But after some negotiation 
they also refused owing to the difficulty of dislodging 
Conrad IV and Manfred who held Sicily by force of 
arms. After the death of Conrad TV, 20 May, 1254, 
the pope finally recognized the hereditary claims of 
Conrad’s two-year-old son Conradin. Manfred also 
submitted, and Innocent made his solemn entry into 
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Naples, 27 October, 1254, but Manfred soon revolted 
and defeated the papal troops at Foggia (2 Dec., 1254). 

In England, Innocent IV made his power felt by 
protecting Henry III against the lay as well as the 
ecclesiastical nobility. But here and in other coun- 
tries many just complaints arose against him on ac- 
count of the excessive taxes which he imposed upon 
the people. In Austria, he confirmed Ottocar, the 
son of Xing Wenzel, as duke, in 1252, and mediated 
between him and King Béla of Hungary in 1254. In 
Portugal, he appointed Alfonso III administrator of 
the kingdom, because the people were disgusted at the 
immorality and the tyranny of his father, Sancho III. 
He favoured the missions in Prussia, Russia, Armenia, 
and Mongolia, but owing to his continual warfare with 
Frederick IT and his successors he neglected the inter- 
nal affairs of the Church and ailowed many abuses, 
provided they served to strengthen his position against 
the Hohenstaufen. He approved the rule of the Syl- 
vestrines on 27 June, 1247, and that of the Poor Clares 
on 9 August, 1253. The following saints were canon- 
ized by him: Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on 16 December, 1246; William, Bishop of St-Brieuc, 
in 1247; Peter of Verona, Dominican inquisitor and 
martyr, in 1253; ‘Stanislaus, Bishop of Cracow, in the 
same year. He is the auther of ‘‘ Apparatus in quin- 
que libros decretalium”, which was first published at 
Strasburg in 1477, and afterwards reprinted; it is con- 
sidered the best commentary on the Decretals of 
Gregory IX. The registers of Innocent IV were 
edited by Elie Berger in four volumes (Paris, 1881-98) 
and his letters, 762 in number, by Rodenberg in ‘‘ Mon. 


Germ. Epp. seeuli XIIP”’, II (1887), 1-568. 


A short biography of Innocent IV was written by his physi- 
cian, NicoLas pg Corspta. It was published by Murarort, 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, III (Milan, 1723-51), 1, 589-593. 
The modern sources are: DESLANDRES, Innocent IV et la chute 
des Hohenstaufen (Paris, 1908); Werser, Der Kampf zwischen 
Papst Innocenz IV. und Kaiser Friedrich II. bis zur Flucht des 
Papstes nach Lyon (Berlin, 1900); Fouz, Kaiser Friedrich II. 
und Papst Innocenz IV., ihr Kampf in den Jahren 1248-12)5 
(Leipzig, 1886); RopEnBERG, Innocenz IV. und das Kénigreich 
Sicilien (Halle, 1892); Mauspacu, Die Kardinile und thre 
Politik um die Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts (Bonn, 1902); Anprn- 
GER, Die Neubesetzung der deutschen Bistiimer unter Papst In- 
nocenz IV. (Leipzig, 1900); Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutsch- 
lands, IV (Leipzig, 1903), 808-851; Breranr, S. Lowis et Inno- 
cent IV; étude sur les rapports de la France et du saint-sitge 
(Paris, 1893); Masrrtt, J pontefict Onorio III, Gregorio IX, ed 
Innocente IV a fronte dell’ Imperatore Federico IT (Rome, 1884); 
MicHaeE., Papst Innocenz IV. und Oesterreich in Zeitschrift fiir 
kath. Theologie, XIV (Innsbruck, 1890), 300-323; Ippem, Jnno- 
cenzIV.und Konrad IV., ibidem, XVIII (1894), 457-472; Gas- 
quer, Henry the Third and the Church (London, 1905), 205-353. 
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Innocent V, Biessep, Popr (Perrus aA TARENTA- 
sta), b.in Tarentaise, towards 1225 ; elected at Arezzo, 
21 January, 1276; d. at Rome, 22 June, 1276. Tar- 
entaise on the upper Isére in south-eastern France was 
certainly his native province, and the town of Cham- 
pagny wasinall probability his birth- 
place. At the age of sixteen he joined 
the Dominican Order. After com- 
pleting his education, at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, where he graduated as 
master in sacred theology in 1259, 
he won distinction as a professor in 
that institution, and is known as 
“the most famous doctor’’, ‘‘Doc- 
tor famosissimus”. For some time 
provincial of hisorderin France, he 
beeame Archbishop of Lyons in 1272 
and Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia in 1273. 
He played a prominent part at the Second Gcumenical 
Council of Lyons (1274), in which he delivered two dis- 
courses to the assembled fathers and also pronounced 
the funeral oration on St. Bonaventure. Elected as suc- 
cessor to Gregory X, whose intimate adviser he was, he 
assumed the name of Innocent V and was the first Do- 
minican pope. His policy was peaceable. He sought to 
reconcile Guelphs and Ghibellines in Italy. restored 
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peace between Pisa and Lucca, and mediated between 
Rudolph of Hapsburg and Charles of Anjou. He like- 
wise endeavoured to consolidate the union of the Greeks 
with Rome concluded at the Council of Lyons. He is 
the author of several works dealing with philosophy, 
theology and canon law, some of which are still unpub- 
lished. The principal among them is his ‘Commentary 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard ” (Toulouse, 1652). 
Four philosophical treatises: ‘‘De unitate forme”, 
“De materia cceli”, ‘‘De wxternitate mundi”, ‘‘De 
intellectu et voluntate”, are also due to his pen. A 
commentary on the Pauline Epistles frequently pub- 
lished under the name of Nicholas of Gorran (Cologne, 
1478) is claimed for him by some critics. 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. DucHesNe, II (Paris, 1892), 457; 
Cracontus-OLpoinus, Vite et res geste Pontif. Rom., 11 (Rome, 
1677), 203-206; Moruon, Vie du bienheureur Innocent V (Rome, 
1896); Bourcgots, Le Bienheureux Innocent V (Paris, 1899); 
Turtnaz, Un pape savoisien (Nancy, 1901); Scuuz in the New 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, V (New York, 1909), 504. 
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Innocent VI, Pops (ETIENNE AUBERT), b. at Mont 
in the Diocese of Limoges (France); elected at Avig- 
non, 18 December, 1352; d. there, 12 September, 
1362. He began his career as professor of civil law at 
Toulouse where he subsequently rose to the highest 
judicial position. Having entered 
the ecclesiastical state he became 
successively Bishop of Noyon(1338), 
of Clermont (1340), cardinal-priest 
(1342), Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia, 
and Grand Penitentiary (1352). The 
conclave which elected him to the 
papacy is remarkable for the fact 
that the first certain election capitu- 
lation was framed by the cardi- 
nals present, each of whom bound 
himself to divide, in case of election, 
his power and revenues with the College of Cardinals. 
Aubert took this engagement but with the restriction: 
“in so far as it was not contrary to church law”. 
When the choice fell on him, one of his first pontifical 
acts declared the pact illegal and null, because it con- 
tained a limitation of the Divinely conferred papa: 
power. The new pope also gave immediate proofs of 
the thoroughly ecclesiastical spirit which was to ani- 
mate his policy. Shortly after his coronation the 
numerous ecclesiastics who had flocked to Avignon in 
search of preferment received a peremptory order to 
repair, under penalty of excommunication, to their 
respective places of residence. Some appointments to 
benefices made by his predecessor were repealed, nu- 
merous reservations abolished, and pluralities disap- 
proved. Luxury was banished from the papal court 
and the obligation of following this example set by the 
pope imposed upon the cardinals. To the auditors of 
the Rota, whose services were gratuitous, a fixed in- 
come was assigned in the interest of a more impartial 
administration of justice. As the territory of the 
Papal States had been usurped by petty princes, Inno- 
cent VI sent Cardinal Gil de Albornoz (q. v.) to Italy 
with unlimited power. Success on the battle-field and 
diplomatic skill enabled this legate to restore papal 
authority in the States of the Church. 

Pope Innocent viewed favourably the imperial coro- 
nation of the German king, Charles TV, at Rome, 
but at the same time exacted from him a solemn 
pledge that he would leave Rome the very day on 
which the ceremony would take place. Charles was 
crowned on Easter Sunday, 1355, by the Cardinal- 
Bishop of Ostia and faithfully observed his promise. 
The following year he issued the celebrated “‘ Golden 
Bull’’, against which the pope protested because it 
silently passed over the papal claims to confirm the 
German kings and to administer the empire during a 
vacancy. Objection was also made in 1359 to the 
emperor’s resolution to undertake a reform of the 
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German clergy independently of the pope; Charles’s 
reformatory plans, however, subsequently received 
ecclesiastical approbation. The mutual peaceful dis- 
positions prevented any conflict of a serious character. 
Innocent VI sought to terminate the war between 
France and England, and finally through his in- 
tervention the Peace of Brétigny was concluded in 
1360. To protect the papal residence against the bands 
of freebooters that were then devastating France, 
Innocent increased the fortifications of Avignon; but 
before these were completed he was attacked and con- 
strained to buy off his assailants by an enormous 
ransom. He used with but little success the severest 
ecclesiastical penalties against Peter I of Castile 
(1350-69), who had repudiated and poisoned his wife 
and is deservedly known as ‘“‘the Cruel”. His efforts 
to restore peace between Castile and Aragon were 
fruitless, so also his plans for a crusade and for the re- 
union of the Eastern Church with Rome. At the re- 
quest of Emperor Charles IV he instituted (1354) for 
Germany and Bohemia the feast of the Holy Lance 
and Nails (Lancee et Clavorum). He renewed the pre- 
vious privileges of tae mendicant orders, then in conflict 
with Richard Fitaralph, Archbishop of Armagh. AL 
though tainted with nepotism he ranks among the best 
of the Avignon popes. His patronage of arts and his 
mora! integrity are generally recognized. 

For his Bulls consult Bullartum Rom., ed. Cocaueuines, III, 
pt. II (Rome, 1741), 314-324; Batuzrus, Vite pap. Avenion., I 
(Paris, 1693), 321-62, 918-74, 1433-36; Liber Pontificalis, ed. 
DucueEsne, If (Paris, 1892), 487, 491-93; Marrine, Thesaurus 
novus aneclotarum, IL (Paris, 1717), 843-1072; BéxHmemr, 
Regesta imperwi, VILI (Innsbruck, 1889), 782-93; Diprez, Inno- 
cent VI, lettres closes, patentes et curiales se rapportant (1: la France 
(Paris, 1999); Britizre, Suppliques d’Innocent VI in Anal. 
Vatic. bel7., V (Namur, 1910); Cerri, Innocenzo papa VI (Turin, 
1873); WerunskyY, Italienische Politik Papst Innocenz VI. und 
Kéinig Karl IV. (Vienna, 1878); Daumer, Innocent VI et Blanche 
de Bourbon (Paris, 1899); Mouuat, Innocent VI et les tentatives 
de paix entre la France et l Angleterre (1353-55) in Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., XI (1909), 729-43; Pasvror, Geschichte der Piipste, tr. 
Anrrosus, I (London, 1891), 93-95; Cretcuron, History of the 
Papacy, I (New York, 1901), 54-55; Cuevauinr, Bio-bibliog. 
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Innocent VII, Pore (Cosimo pr’ Mierroratr); b. 
of humble parents at Sulmona, in the Abruzzi, about 
1336; d. 6 November, 1406. He studied at Perugia, 
Padua, and finally at Bologna, where he graduated 


under the famous jurist Lignano. After teaching 
for some time, he accompanied his 
former professor, Lignano, to Rome, 
where he was received into the Curia 
by Urban VI (1378-89). Shortly 
after his arrivalin Rome, Urban sent 
him as papal collector to England, 

where he remained about ten years. 

Upon his return to Rome he became 

Bishop of Bologna in 1386, and on 5 

Arms or Lynocent yenna. The latter see he held until 
vil 15 September, 1400. In 1389, Boni- 

face LX created him Cardinal-Priest of Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme, and sent him as legate to Lombardy and 
Tuscany in 1390. He was universally esteemed for his 
piety and learning, and was an able manager of finan- 
cial affairs. On 17 October, 1404, he was elected and 
took the name of Innocent VII. His reign fell in the 
time of the Western Schism; the rival pope was Bene- 
nocent VII, like the other cardinals, had taken the 
oath to leave nothing undone, if needs be even to lay 
down the tiara, in order to terminate the schism. 
Shortly after his accession he took steps to keep his 
oath by proclaiming a council, but the disturbances 
which occurred in Rome brought the pope’s good in- 
tentions to naught. The revolutionary element 
among the Romans rose up against the temporal au- 
thority of the pope, and King Ladislaus of Naples 


jurisprudence at Perugia and Padua 

\S 
\ December, 1387, Archbishop of Ra- 
dict XIII (1394-1423). Previous to his election, In- 
hastened to Rome to assist the pope in suppressing the 
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insurrection. For his services the king extorted vari- 
ous concessions from Innocent, among them the 
promise that he would not make any agreement with 
the rival pope without stipulating that the king’s 
rights over Naples should remain intact. Not content 
with these concessions, which Innocent made for the 
sake of peace, Ladislaus desired to extend his rule over 
Rome and the ecclesiastical territory. To attain his 
end he aided the Ghibelline faction in Rome in their 
revolutionary attempts in 1405. Innocent had made 
the great mistake of elevating his unworthy nephew, 
Ludovico Migliorati, to the cardinalate. This act of 
nepotism is the one blemish in the short reign of the 
otherwise virtuous pope. But it cost him dear. The 
cardinal, angered because the Romans rebelled against 
his uncle, waylaid a few of the most influential among 
them on their return from a conference with the pope, 
and had them brought to his house in order to murder 
them. ‘The people were highly incensed at this cruel 
deed, and the pope had to flee for his life, although he 
was In no way responsible for his nephew’s crime. He 
took up his abode in Viterbo until the Romans re- 
quested him to return in 1406. They again acknowl- 
edged his authority, but a squad of troops which 
Iting Ladislaus of Naples had sent to the aid of Colonna 
was still occupying the Castle of Sant’ Angelo and made 
frequent sorties upon Rome and the neighbouring ter- 
ritory. Only after Ladislaus was excommunicated did 
he yield to the demands of the pope and withdraw his 
troops. In the midst of these political disturbances 
Innocent neglected what was then most essential for 
the well-being of the Church, the suppression of the 
schism. His rival,Benedict XIII, made it appear that 
the only obstacle to the termination of the schism was 
the unwillingness of Innocent VH. The reasons why 
Innocent did practically nothing for the suppression of 
the schism were: the troubled state of affairs in Rome, 
his mistrust in the sincerity of Benedict XIII, and the 
hostile attitude of King Ladislaus of Naples. Shortly 
before his death he planned the restoration of the 
Roman University, but his death brought the move- 
ment to a standstill. 

Vita Innocentii VII in Liber Pontificalis, ed. DucHESNE, 
II (Paris, 1892), 508-10, 531-3, 552-4; and in MurarTort, 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores ab anno 600 ad 1600, I{I (Milan, 
1723-51), ii, 832 sq.; Brann, Innocenzo VII ed il delitto di suo 
nipote Ludovico Migliorati in Studi e Docwmenti di Storia e 
Diritto, XXI (Rome, 1900); BuremerzrippER, Das General- 
konzil im grossen abendlandischen Schisma (Paderborn, 1904); 
Ipem, Die Konzilsidee unter Innocenz VII. und Kénig Ruprecht 
von der Pfalz in Studien und Mitteilungen aus dem Benediktiner 
und dem Cistercienser Orden, XXVII (Briinn, 1906), 355-68; 
Vernet, Le Pape Innocent VII et les Juifs in L’ Université 
Catholique, XV (Lyons, 1894), 399-408; Kneer, Zur Vorge- 


schichte Papst Innocenz VII. in Historisches Jahrbuch, XII 
(Munich, 1891), 347-351. 
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Innocent VIII, Pore (Giovanni Barrista Cred), 
b. at Genoa, 1432; elected 29 August, 1484; d.at Rome, 
25 July, 1492. He was the son of the Roman senator, 
Aran Cibo, and Teodorina de’ Mari. After a licentious 
youth, during which he had two illegitimate children, 
‘ Franceschetto and Teodorina,he took 
orders and entered the service of 
Cardinal Calandrini. He was made 
Bishop of Savona in 1467, but ex- 
changed this see in 1472 for that of 
Molfetta in south-eastern Italy and 
was raised to the cardinalate the fol- 
lowing year. At the conclave of 1484, 
he signed, like all the other cardinals 
present, the election capitulation 
Arms or Innocent Which was to bind the future pope. 

vi Its primary object was to safeguard 
the personal interests of the electors. The choice 
fell on Cibd himself who, in honour of his country- 
man, Innocent IV, assumed the name of Innocent 
VIII. His success in the conclave, as well as his pro- 
motion jo the cardinalate, was largely due to Giuliano 
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della Rovere. The chief concern of the new pope, 
whose kindliness is universally praised, was the pro- 
motion of peace among Christian princes, though he 
himself became involved in difficulties with King 
Ferrante of Naples. The protracted conflict with 
Naples was the principal obstacle to a crusade against 
the Turks. Innocent VIII earnestly endeavoured to 
unite Christendom against the common enemy. The 
circumstances appeared particularly favourable, as 
Prince Djem, the Sultan’s brother and pretender to the 
Turkish throne, was held prisoner at Rome and prom- 
ised co-operation in war and withdrawal of the Turks 
from Europe in case of success. A congress of Chris- 
tian princes met in 1490 at Rome, but led to no re- 
sult. On the other hand, the pope had the satisfac- 
tion of witnessing the fall of Granada (1491) which 
crowned the reconquest of Spain from the Moors and 
earned for the King of Spain the title of “Catholic 
Majesty”. In England he proclaimed the right of 
King Henry VII and his descendants to the English 
throne and also agreed to some modifications affecting 
the privilege of “sanctuary”. The only canonization 
which he proclaimed was that of Margrave Leopold of 
Austria (6 Jan., 1485). He issued an appeal for a eru- 
sade against the Waldenses, actively opposed the 
Hussite heresy in Bohemia, and forbade (Dec., 1486) 
under penalty of excommunication the reading of the 
nine hundred theses which Pico della Mirandola had 
publicly posted in Rome. On 5 Dec., 1484, he issued 
his much-abused Bull against witcheraft (q. v.), and 
31 May, 1492, he solemnly received at Rome the Holy 
Lance which the Sultan surrendered to the Christians. 
Constantly confronted with a depleted treasury, he 
resorted to the objectionable expedient of creating 
new offices and granting them to the highest bidders. 
Insecurity reigned at Rome during his rule owing to 
insufficient punishment of crime. However, he dealt 
mercilessly with a band of unscrupulous officials who 
forged and sold papal Bulls; capital punishment was 
meted out to two of the culprits in 1489. Among these 
forgeries must be relegated the alleged permission 
granted the Norwegians to celebrate Mass without 
wine. See “Bullarium Romanum”’, III, ii (Rome, 
1743), 190-225. 

Burcuarp, Diarium, ed. THUASNE, I (Paris, 1883); Inrers- 
suRA, Diario della Citta di Roma, ed. TomMasInti in Fonti per la 
Storia d’ Italia, V (Rome, 1890); Craconrus-OLpoINus, Vite et 
Res geste Pontif. Rom., 111 (Rome, 1677), 89-146; SpRDONATI, 
Vita d’ Innocenzo VIII (Milan, 1829); Pasror, Geschichte der 
Pipste (4th ed., Freiburg, 1899), 175-285: bibliog. XXX VII-— 
LXIX,; tr. AnTRoBUS (2nd ed., St. Louis, 1901), V, 229-372; 
CreicHton, A History of the Papacy, new ed., IV (London and 
New York, 1903), 135-182; GARNETT in The Renaissance Cam- 
bridge Modern History, I (New York, 1903), 221-225; Rosco, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici (London, i865), 214-229, 362; Kricnmr, 
The Papacy (tr., New York, 1909), 146, 151-153. 
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Innocent IX, Pops (Giovanni ANTONIO FAccHI- 
NETTI), b. at Bologna, 22 July, 1519; elected, 29 Octo- 
ber, 1591; d. at Rome, 30 December, 1591. After suc- 
cessful studies in jurisprudence in 
his native city he was graduated as 
doctor of law in 1544, and pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where Cardinal 
Nicolé Ardinghelli chose him as his 
secretary. Later he entered the 
service of Cardinal Alessandro Far- 
nese, who appointed him his ecclesi- 
astical representative at the head of 
the Archdiocese of Avignon and sub- 
sequently called him to the manage- 
ment of his affairs at Parma. In 
; 1560 he was named Bishop of Niecas- 
troin Calabria, and in 1562 was present at the Council of 
Trent. Sent as papal nuncio to Venice by Pius V in 1566, 
he greatly furthered the conclusion of that alliance 
(Pope, Venice, Spain) against the Turks which ulti- 
mately resulted in the victory of Lepanto (1571). In 
1572 he returned to his diocese, but resigning his see he 
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removedto Rome. In 1575 he was named Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and on 12 December, 1583, created Cardi- 
nal-Priest of the Title of the Four Crowned Martyrs— 
whence the frequent designation “Cardinal of Santi- 
quattro”. During the reign of the sickly Gregory 
XIV the burden of the papal administration rested on 
his shoulders, and on this pontiff’s death the Spanish 
party raised Facchinetti to the papal chair. Mindful 
of the origin of his 
success, he sup- 
ported, during his 
two months’ pon- 
tificate, the cause 
Oi Ivy JUL Ce 
Spain and the 
League against 
jelerupyy ID ot 
France. He pro- 
hibited the alien- 
ation of church 
property, and in 
a consistory held 
on 3 November, 
1591, informed the 
cardinals of his in- 
tention of consti- 
tuting a reserve 
fund to meet ex- 
traordinary  ex- 
penses. Death, 
however, did not Engraving by Vandersypen 
permit the realization of his vast schemes. He left 
numerous, though still unpublished, writings on 
theological and philosophical subjects: ‘“ Moralia 
quedam theologieca”’, ‘“ Adversus Machiavellem”’, ‘De 
recta gubernandi ratione”, ete. His bulls are printed 
in the “ Bullarium Romanum”, ed. Cocquelines, V, pt. 
I (Rome, 1751), 324-32. 

Craconius-Oupornus, Vite et res geste Pontif. Rom., IV 
(Rome, 1677), 235-48; Morra, Otto Pontificati del Cinquecento 
(1556-1591) in Arch. stor. Lombard., 3rd series, XIX (1903), 
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Innocent X, Pore (GramMBATTISTA PAMFIrI), b. at 
Rome, 6 May, 1574; d. there, 7 January, 1655. His 
parents were Camillo Pamfili and Flaminia de Bu- 
balis. The Pamfili resided originally at Gubbio, in 
Umbria, but came to Rome during the pontificate of 
Innocent VIII. The young man stud- 
ied jurisprudence at the Collegio 
Romano and graduated as bachelor 
of laws at the age of twenty. Soon 
afterwards Clement VIII appointed 
him consistorial advoeate and audi- 
tor of the Rota. Gregory XV made 
him nuncio at Naples. Urban VIII 
sent him as datary with the cardinal 
legate, Francesco Barberini, to France 
and Spain, then appointed him titu- Arms or inNocENtT 
lar Latin Patriarch of Antioch, and x 
nuncio at Madrid. He was created Cardinal-Priest of 
Sant’ Eusebio on 30 August, 1626, though he did not 
assume the purple until 19 November, 1629. He was 
amember of the congregations of the Council of Trent 
the Inquisition, and Jurisdiction and Immunity. On 
9 August, 1644, a conclave was held at Rome for the 
election of a successor to Urban VIII. The conclave 
was a stormy one. The French faction had agreed to 
give their vote to no candidate who was friendly to- 
wards Spain. Cardinal Firenzola, the Spanish eandi- 
date was, therefore, rejected, being a known enemy 
of Cardinal Mazarin, prime minister of France. Fear- 
ing the election of an avowed enemy of France, the 
French party finally agreed with the Spanish party 
upon Pamfil, although his sympathy for Spain was 
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well known. On 15 September he was elected, and 
ascended the papal throne as Innocent X. 
Soon after his accession, Innocent found it necessary 
to take legal action against the Barberini for misappro- 
priation of seile moneys. To escape punishment 
Antonio and Francesco Barberini fled to Paris, where 
they found a powerful protector in Mazarin. Innocent 
confiscated their property, and on 19 February, 1646, 
issued a Bull ordaining that all cardinals who had 
left or should leave the Ecclesiastical States without 
papal permission and should not return within six 
months, should be deprived of their ecclesiastical ben- 
efices and eventually of the cardinalate itself. The 
French Parliament declared the papal ordinances null 
and void, but the pope did not yield until Mazarin pre- 
pared to send troops to Italy to invade the Ecclesias- 
tical States. Henceforth the papal policy towards 
Franee became more friendly, and somewhat later the 
Barberini were rehabilitated. But when in 1652 Car- 
dinal Retz was 
arrested by Maza- 
rin, Innocent sol- 
emnly protested 
against this act of 
violence commit- 
ted against a car- 
dinal, and _ pro- 
tected Retz after 
his escape in 1654. 
In Italy Innocent 
had oceasion to 
assert his author- 
ity as  suzerain 
over Duke Ranuc- 
cio II of Parma 
who refused to re- 
deem the bonds 
(monti) of the 
Farnesi from the 
Roman creditors, 
as had been stipu- 
lated inthe Treaty 
of Venice on 31 
March, 1644. The duke, moreover, refused to rec- 
ognize Cristoforo Guarda, whom the pope had ap- 
pointed Bishop of Castro. When, therefore, the 
new bishop was murdered while on his way to 
take possession of his see, Innocent held Ranuccio re- 
sponsible for the crime. The pope took possession 
of Castro, razed it to the ground and transferred 
the episcopal see to Acquapendente. The duke was 
forced to resign the administration of his district 
to the pope, who undertook to satisfy the creditors. 
The papal relations with Venice, which had been highly 
strained during the pontificate of Urban VIII, became 
very friendly during Innocent’s reign. Innocent aided 
the Venetians financially against the Turks in the 
struggle for Candia, while the Venetians on their part 
allowed Innocent free scope in filling the vacant epis- 
copal sees in their territory, a right which they had 
previously claimed for themselves. In Portugal the 
popular insurrection of 1640 had led to the secession 
of that country from Spain, and to the election of Juan 
IV of Braganza as King of Portugal. Both Urban 
VIII and Innocent X, in deference to Spain, refused to 
acknowledge the new king and withheld their appro- 
bation from the bishops nominated by him. Thus it 

_ happened that towards the end of Innocent’s pontifi- 
cate there was only one bishop in the whole of Portugal. 
On 26 November, 1648, Innocent issued the famous 
Bull “Zelo domus Dei”, in which he declares as null 
and void those articles of the Peace of Westphalia 
which were detrimental to the Catholic religion. In 
his Bull “Cum occasione”, issued on 31 May, 1653, he 
condemned five propositions taken from the “ Augus- 
tinus” of Jansenius, thus giving the impulse to the 
great Jansenist controversy in France. 
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Innocent X was a lover of justice and his life was 
blameless i he was, however, often irresolute and sus- 
picious. The great blemish in his pontificate was his 
dependence on Donna Olimpia Maidalchini, the wife 
of his deceased brother. For a short time her influence 
had to yield to that of the youthful Camillo Astalli, a 
distant relative of the pope, whom Innocent raised to 
the cardinalate. But the pope seemed to be unable to 
get along without her, and at her instance Astalli was 
deprived of the purple and removed from the Vatican. 
The accusation, made by Gualdus (Leti) in his “ Vita 
di Donna Olimpia Maidalchini” (1666), that Inno- 

; : : : 
cent’s relation to her was immoral, has been rejected as 
slanderous by all reputable historians. 

_Crampr, Innocenzo X Pamfili e la sua corte (Imola, 1878): 
FRIEDENSBURG, Regesten zur deutschen Geschichte aus der Zeit 
des Pontifikats Innocenz X in Quellen und Forschungen, edited 
by the Prussian Historical Institute in Rome, V_ (1902), VI 
(1903) ;, Ranke, Die riimischen Papste, tr. Fostmr, Il (London, 
1906), 321-9; Barozzi B Bercuet, Relazioni degli stati Luro- 
per lette al senato dagli Ambasciatori Veneti nel secolo decimoset- 
timo, Serie IIT: Italia, Relazioni di Roma, IL (Venice, 1878), 


43-161; Paxatius, Gesta Pontificum Romanorum, IV (Venice, 
1688), 571-94. 
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Innocent XI, Porn (BENEpDETTO OpESCALCHI); b. 
at Como, 16 May, 1611; d. at Rome, 11 August, 1689. 
He was educated by the Jesuits at Como, and studied 
jurisprudence at Rome and Naples. Urban VIII ap- 
pointed him successively prothonotary, president of the 
Apostolic Camera, commissary at 
Ancona, administrator of Macerata, 
and Governor of Picena. Innocent 
X made him Cardinal-Deacon of 
Santi Cosma e Damiano on 6 March, 
1645, and, somewhat later, Cardinal- 
Priest of Sant’ Onofrio. As cardinal 
he was beloved by all on account of 
his deep piety, charity, and unselfish 
devotion to duty. When he was 
sent as legate to Ferrara in order Arms or Innocent 
to assist the people stricken with a XI 
severe famine, the pope introduced him to the people 
of Ferrara as the ‘‘father of the poor”, ‘‘Mittimus 
patrem pauperum”. In 1650 he became Bishop of 
Novara, in which capacity he spent all the revenues of 
his see to relieve the poor and sick in his diocese. With 
the permission of the pope he resigned as Bishop of 
Novara in favour of his brother Giulio in 1656 and 
went to Rome, where he took a prominent part in the 
consultations of the various congregations of which he 
was a member. 

He was a strong candidate for the papacy after the 
death of Clement IX on 9 December, 1669, but the 
French Government rejected him. After the death of 
Clement X, King Louis XIV of France again intended 
to use his royal influence against the election of Odes- 
calchi, but, seeing that the cardinals as well as the 
Roman people were of one mind in their desire to have 
Odescalchi as their pope, he reluctantly instructed the 
cardinals of the French party to acquiesce in his can- 
didacy. After an interregnum of two months, Odes- 
calchi was unanimously elected pope on 21 September, 
1676, and took the name of Innocent XI. Imme- 
diately upon his accession he turned all his efforts 
towards reducing the expenses of the Curia. He passed 
strict ordinances against nepotism among the cardi- 
nals. He lived very parsimoniously and exhorted the 
cardinals to do the same. In this manner he not only 
squared the annual deficit which at his accession had 
reached the sum of 170,000 scudi, but within a few 
years the papal income was even in excess of the 
expenditures. 5 

The whole pontificate of Innocent XI is marked by 
a continuous struggle with the absolutism of King 
Louis XIV of France. As early as 1673 the king had 
by his own power extended the right of the régale over 
the provinces of Languedoc, Guyenne, Provence, and 
Dauphiné, where it had previously not been exercised, 
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although the Council of Lyons in 1274 had forbidden 
under pain of excommunication to extend the régale 
beyond those districts where it was then in force. 
Bishops Pavillon of Alet and Caulet of Pamiers pro- 
tested against this royal encroachment and in conse- 
quence they were persecuted by the king. All the 
efforts of Innocent XI to induce King Louis to respect 
the rights of the Church were useless. In 1682, Louis 
XIV convoked an Assembly of the French Clergy 
which, on 19 March, adopted the four famous articles, 
known as “‘ Déclaration du clergé frangais” (see GALLI- 
cANISM). Innocent annulled the four articles in his 
rescript of 11 April, 1682, and refused his approbation 
to all future episcopal candidates who had taken part 
in the assembly. To appease the pope, Louis XIV 
began to pose asa zealot of Catholicism. In 1685 he 
revoked the Edict of Nantes and inaugurated a cruel 
persecution of the Protestants. Innocent XI ex- 
pressed his displeasure at these drastic measures and 
continued to withhold his approbation from the epis- 
copal candidates as he had done heretofore. He irri- 
tated the king still more by abolishing the much 
abused ‘‘right of asylum” in a decree dated 7 May, 
1685. By force of this right the foreign ambassadors 
at Rome had been able to harbour in their palaces and 
the immediate neighbourhood any criminal that was 
wanted by the papal court of justice. Innocent XT 
notified the new Trench ambassador, Marquis de 
Lavardin, that he would not be recognized as am- 
bassador in Rome unless he renounced this right. 
But Louis XIV would not give it up. At the head of 
an armed force of about 500 men Lavardin entered 
Rome in November, 1687, and took forcible possession 
of his palace. Innocent XI treated him as excom- 
municated and placed under interdict the church of 
St. Louis at Rome where he attended services on 24 
December, 1687. 

The tension between the pope and the king was still 
increased by the pope’s procedure in filling the vacant 
archiepiscopal See of Cologne. The two candidates 
for the see were Cardinal Wilhelm Fiirstenberg, then 
Bishop of Strasburg, and Joseph Clement, a brother of 
Max Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria. The former wasa 
willing tool in the hands of Louis XIV, and his ap- 
pointment as Archbishop and Elector of Cologne would 
have implied French preponderance in north-western 
Germany. JosephClement was not only the candidate 
of Emperor Leopold I of Austria but of all European 
rulers, with the exception of the King of France and his 
servile supporter, King James II of England. At the 
election, which took place on 19 July, 1688, neither of 
the candidates received the required number of votes. 
The decision, therefore, fell to the pope, who desig- 
nated Joseph Clement as Archbishop and Elector of 
Cologne. Louis XIV retaliated by taking possession 
of the papal territory of Avignon, imprisoning the 
papal nuncio and appealing toa general council. Nor 
did he conceal his intention to separate the French 
Church entirely from Rome. But the pope remained 
firm. The subsequent fall of James II of England 
destroyed French preponderance in Europe and soon 
after Innocent’s death the struggle between Louis 
XIV and the papacy was settled in favour of the 
Church. Innocent XI did not approve the imprudent 
manner in which James II attempted to restore Ca- 
tholicism in England. He also repeatedly expressed 
his displeasure at the support which James IT gave to 
the autocratic King Louis XTV in his measures hostile 
to the Church. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
Innocent XI had little sympathy for the Catholic King 
of England, and that he did not assist him in his hour 
of trial. There is, however, no ground for the accusa- 
tion that Innocent XI was informed of the designs 
which William of Orange had upon England, much less 
that he supported him in the overthrow of James IT. 
It was due to Innocent’s earnest and incessant exhor- 
tations that the German Estates and King John Sobie- 
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ski of Poland in 1683 hastened to the relief of Vienna 
which was being besieged by the Turks. After the 
siege was raised, Innocent again spared no efforts to 
induce the Christian princes to lend a helping hand 
for the expulsion of the Turks from Hungary. He 
contributed millions of scwat to the Turkish war fund 
in Austria and Hungary and had the satisfaction of 
surviving the capture of Belgrade, 6 Sept., 1688. 

Innocent XI was no less intent on preserving the 
purity of faith and morals among the clergy and the 
faithful. He insisted on a thorough education and an 
exemplary life of the clergy, reformed the monasteries 
of Rome, passed strict ordinances concerning the 
modesty of dress among Roman ladies, put an end to 
the ever increasing passion for gambling by suppress- 
ing the gambling houses at Rome and by a decree of 
12 February, 1679, encouraged frequent and even daily 
Communion. In his Bull ‘‘Sanetissumus Dominus”, 
issued on 2 March, 1679, he condemned sixty-five 
propositions which favoured laxism in moral theology, 
and in a decree, dated 26 June, 1680, he defended the 
Probabiliorism of Thyrsus Gonzalez, S.J. This decree 
(see authentic text in ‘‘ Etudes religieuses ”, XCI, Paris, 
1902, 847 sq.) gave rise to the controversy, whether 
Innocent XI intended it as a condemnation of Prob- 
abilism. The Redemptorist Francis Ter Haar, in his 
work: ‘‘Ben. Innocentii PP. XI de probabilismo de- 
creti historia” (Tournai, 1904), holds that the decree 
is opposed to Probabilism, while August Lehmkuhl, 
S.J., in his treatise: ‘‘Probabilismus vindicatus” 
(Freiburg, 1906), 78-111, defends the opposite opin- 
ion. In a decree of 28 August, 1687, and in the 
Constitution ‘‘Ccelestis Pastor” of 19 November, 1687, 
Innocent XI condemned sixty-eight Quietistic proposi- 
tions (see QurETiIsm) of Miguel de Mohnos. Towards 
the Jansenists Innocent XI was lenient, though he by 
no means espoused their doctrines. The process of 
his beatification was introduced by Benedict XIV and 
continued by Clement XI and Clement XII, but 
French influence and the accusation of Jansenism 
caused it to be dropped. His ‘‘Epistole ad Prin- 
cipes” were published by Berthier (2 vols., Rome, 
1891-5), and his ‘‘Epistole ad Pontifices”, by Bo- 
namico (Rome, 1891). 

Immicn, Papst Innocenz XI. (Berlin, 1900); Micuaunp, Louis 
XIV et Innocent XI (4 vols., Paris, 1882 —) written from Galli- 
can standpoint; Grrin, Le Pape Innocent XI et la révolution 
anglaise de 1688 in Revue des questions historiques, XX (Paris, 
1876); Ippm, Le Pape Innocent XI et la Révocation de l’ Edit de 
Nantes, ibidem, XXIV (1878); Ipem, Le pape Innocent XI et 
V Election de Cologne en 1688, wbidem, XX XIII (1883); Ipem, Le 
Pape Innocent XI et le sitge de Vienne en 1688, ibidem, XX XIX 
(1886); Fraxnot1, Papst Innocenz XI. und Ungarns Befretung 
von der Tiurkenherrschajt, translated into German from tbe 
Hungarian by JeKeu (Freiburg im Br., 1902): Grussant, II 
conclave di Innocenzo XI (Como, 1901). A contemporary biog- 
raphy by Lippt was newly edited by BERTHTER (Rome, 1889). 
See also HorvartH in Catholic University Bulletin, XV (Wash- 
ington, 1909), 42-64; ef. ibid., IX 1903, 281. 
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Innocent XII, Porn (ANTONIO PIGNATELLI), b. at 
Spinazzolo near Naples, 13 March, 1615; d at Rome, 
27 September, 1700. He entered the Roman Curia 
at the age of twenty and was successively made vice- 
legate at Urbino, inquisitor in Malta, and Governor of 
Perugia. Under Innocent X he be- 
came nuncio in Tuscany, and Alex- 
ander VII sent him as nuncio to 
Poland, where he regulated the dis- Wig Cp 
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turbed ecclesiastical affairs and uni- 
ted the Armenians with Rome. In 
1668 he became nuncio at Vienna. 
Innocent XI created him Cardinal- 
Priest of San Panerazio fuori le 
mura and Bishop of Faenza on 1 
September, 1682, then Archbishop 
of Naplesin 1687. After the death of 
Alexander VIII the cardinals entered the conclave at 
Rome on 11 February, 1691, but neither the French 
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nor the Spanish-Hapsburg faction among the cardi- 
nals could carry its candidate. A compromise re- 
sulted in the election of Cardinal Pignatelli on 12 J uly 
1691. In his Bull “Romanum decet Pontificem” (22 
June, 1692), which was subscribed and sworn to by the 
cardinals, he decreed that in the future no pope should 
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be permitted to bestow the cardinalate on more than 
one of his kinsmen. Towards the poor, whom he 
called his nephews, he was extremely charitable; he 
turned part of the Lateran into a hospital for the 
needy, erected numerous charitable and educational 
institutions, and completed the large court-house 
“Curia Innocenziana”’, which now serves as the Ital- 
ian House of Commons (Camera dei Deputati). In 
1693 he induced King Louis XIV of France to repeal 
the “Declaration of the French Clergy”, which had 
been adopted in 1682. The bishops who had taken 
part in the “‘ Declaration” sent a written recantation to 
Rome, whereupon the pope sent his Bull of confirma~ 
tion to those bishops from whom it had been withheld. 
Tn 1696 he repeated his predecessor’s condemnation of 
Jansenism and in his Brief “Cum alias” (12 March, 
1699) he condemned twenty-three semi-Quietistic 
propositions contained in Fénelon’s ‘“ Maximes”. 
Towards the end of his pontificate his relations with 
Emperor Leopold I became somewhat strained, owing 
especially to Count Martinitz, the imperial ambassa- 
dor at Rome, who still insisted on the “right of asy- 
lum”, which had been abolished by Innocent XI. It 
was greatly due to the arrogance of Martinitz that 
Innocent XII advised King Charles II of Spain to 
make a Frenchman, the Duke of Anjou, his testamen- 
tary successor, an act which led to the “War of the 
Spanish Succession ”’. hos 

Bullarium Innocentii XII (Rome, 1697); RANKE, Die ré- 
mischen Pépste, tr. Fostpr, History of the Popes, II (London, 
1906), 425-7; Knopp, Hat der Papst Innocenz XII im Jahre 
1700 dem Kénige Karl II von Spanien gerathen, durch ein Testa- 
ment den Herzog von Anjou zum Erben der spanischen Monarchie 
zu ernennen in Historisch - Politische Blitter, LXX XIII (Mu- 
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Innocent XIII, Pore (MicHELANGELO DEI ConmTl), 
b. at Rome, 13 May, 1655; d. at the same place, 7 
March, 1724. He was the son of Carlo H, Duke of Poh. 
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After studying at the Roman College he was intro- 
duced into the Curia by Alexander VIII, who in 1690 
commissioned him to bear the blessed hat (berettone) 
and sword (stocco) to Doge Morosini of Venice. In 
1695 he was made Titular Archbishop of Tarsus and 
nuncio at Lucerne, and in 1697, nuncio at Lisbon. 
Clement XI created him Cardinal-Priest of Santi 
Quirico e Giulitta on 17 May, 1706, conferred on him 
the Diocese of Osimo in 1709, and 
that of Viterbo in 1712. Sickness 
compelled him to resign his see in 
1719. After the death of Clement 
XI he was elected pope in a stormy 
conclave on 8 May, 1721. In mem- 
ory of Innocent III, to whose lineage 
he belonged, he chose the name of 
Innocent XIII. Soon after his suc- 
cession he invested Emperor Charles 
VI with the Kingdom of Sicily and re- 
ceived his oath of allegiance in 1722. 
When, a year later, the emperor invested the Spanish 
prince Don Carlos, with Parma and Piacenza, the pope 
protested on the ground that these two duchies were 
under papal suzerainty. His protests, kowever, re- 
mained unheeded. Like his predecessor, he gave an 
annual pension to the English Pretender, James III, 
the son of the dethroned Catholic King, James II, and 
even promised to aid him with 100,000 dueats, in case 
an opportunity should offer itself to regain the En- 
glish Crown by force of arms. He also assisted the 
Venetians and especially the Island of Malta in their 
struggle against the Turks. In the dispute of the Jes- 
uits with the Dominicans and others, concerning the 
retention of various Chinese Rites among the Catholic 
converts of China, Innocent XIII sided with the op- 
ponents of the Jesuits. When in 1721 seven French 
bishops sent a document to Rome containing a pe- 
tition to suppress the Constitution “ Unigenitus” in 
which Clement XI had condemned the errors of Ques- 
nel, Innocent XIII not only condemned the writing of 
the bishops, but 
also demanded 
unconditional sub- 
mission to the 
Constitution. He 
was, however, 
weak enough to 
yield to French 
pressure and raise 
the unworthy 
Prime Minister 
Dubois to the car- 
dinalate. He, in- 
deed, exhorted the 
minister to change 
his wicked life, but 
his exhortations 
remained useless. 
(For a milder 
view of Dubois see 
Bliard, ‘“ Dubois, 
cardinal et premier 
ministre”, Paris, 
1901.) In a Bull 
of March, 1723, he regulated numerous abuses in Spain 
and was assisted in the execution of this Bull by King 
Philip V of Spain. The fears which were raised in the 
beginning of his pontificate that he would yield to nepo- 
tism were entirely groundless. He elevated his brother 
to the eardinalate, but did not allow his revenues to 
exeeed 12,000 scudi as had been stipulated by Pope 
Innocent XII. 

Mayer, Papstwahl Innocenz’ XIII (Vienna, 1874); Leben 
Papst Innocentii XIII (Cologne, 1724); Micuaup, La fin de 
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Innocentius, Samrs.—A number of saints are 
to be found bearing the name Innocentius, but only 
three besides Pope Innocent I seem to deserve special 
mention. 

I. Sr. Innocentius, Bishop of Tortona, in Italy, 
probably in the fourth century. A legendary “‘ Vita” 
of St. Innocentius relates that he was thrown into a 
dungeon during the persecution of Diocletian, and 
later fled to Rome, where he was afterwards made a 
deacon of the Roman Church by Pope Sylvester, and 
was finally consecrated Bishop of Tortona. The nar- 
rative, however, rests on no historical foundation and is 
of comparatively late origin, probably appearing for 
the first time in the twelfth century. Asa matter of 
fact, however, Innocentius was one of the first, if not 
actually the first of the bishops of Tortona. From the 
earliest times, the Church of Tortona celebrated not 
only the day of his death, 17 April, but also the day of 
his consecration as bishop, 24 September. It is to be 
remarked that the custom of celebrating in a special 
manner the day of consecration of a bishop became 
widespread in the fourth and fifth centuries. More- 
over, the tomb of Innocentius is beneath the high altar 
of the old cathedral of Tortona. These special dis- 
tinetions accorded to the holy bishop ean best be ex- 
plained by regarding himas the first bishop of that 
city. 

Dasttive chronological proof exists of the occupation 
of the See of Tortona by one Exuperantius, who at- 
tended the Council of Aquileia in 381. From a letter 
written in exile by Eusebius of Vercelli to his commu- 
nity in 356, we are further informed that at that time 
Tortona still belonged to the Diocese of Vercelli. The 
episcopate, therefore, of St. Innocentius, whom we 
presume to have been the first Bishop of Tortona, is 
to be placed somewhere in the period between 360 


and 380. 

Acta SS., April, II, 482-86; Momsririus, Sanctuarium, II, 
fol. 27-29; Savio, La légende des Sts Faustin et Jovite in Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana, XV (1896), 1 sqq.; IpEM, Gli antichi vescovi 
d'Italia, Il Piemonte (Turin, 1898), 377 saq. 


II. Sr. InNocentr0s, according to legend, Bishop of 
Justiniana (Adrumetum?) in Africa, in the fourth cen- 
tury. He is venerated at Gaeta in Italy. It would 
seem that towards the end of his life he went to Italy, 
where he died; and that his body was afterwards 
translated to Gaeta. The commemoration of his 
feast takes place on 7 May. 


Acta SS., II, May, 138, 39; Morceuut, Africa Christiana, I 
(Brescia, 1818), 68. 


III. St. Innocentrus (Innocens), Bishop of Le 
Mans, France; d. 559. He was the seventh bishop, 
and assisted at the Synods of Orleans held in 533 and 
541. Inall probability, he was bishop as early as 524. 
According to the ‘‘ Acta” of the bishops of Le Mans, he 
restored the cathedral and other churches, and founded 
or endowed many convents in his diocese. Gregory 
of Tours mentions his death. His feast is observed 


on 19 June. 

Actus Pontificum Cenomannis in urbe degentium, ed. MABtt- 
ton, Vetera Analecta, III (Paris, 1723); Acta SS., III, June, 
859-60; Ducnuusne, Fastes épiscopaux de l’ancienne Gaule, IL 
(Paris, 1900), 333. 
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Innsbruck University, officially the Royan Im- 
PERIAL Leopotp Francis Untversiry In INNs- 
BRUCK, originated in the college opened at Inns- 
bruck in 1562 by Blessed Peter Canisius, at the 
request and on the foundation of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand I of Austria, who in this way made effective his 
tong-cherished plans for an institute of higher learning 
for the people of Tyrol. The imperial edict of foun- 
dation was read from every nulnit in Tvrol on 12 May, 
1562, and the school opened under the direction of 
the Fathers of the newly founded Society of Jesus on 
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24 June st the same year as a gymnasium with four 
classes, in which elements, grammar, and syntax 
were taught. A fifth and lowest class of elements was 
added in 1566. In 1599 Ferdinand expressed the 
wish that the programme of studies be widened so 
as to include a studiwm universale. This was done, 
however, only in 1606, when a new building for the 

mnasium was completed, whereupon courses in 
philosophy (dialectics) and theology (casuistry and 
controversies) were begun, the other subjects being 
rhetoric, humanities, syntax, and upper and lower 
grammar. Logic was added in 1619. Until 1670 the 
erecting of the gymnasium into a university had been 
repeatedly discussed and planned, but without re- 
sult. In 1670-71 the course in philosophy was ex- 
tended to three years; in 1671-72 two chairs of scho- 
lastic theology were founded, as well as one of law 
(institutiones) and in the following year two of juris- 
prudence and one of canon law. In1672alsothegym- 
nasium was raised to the rank of an academy, and 
in 1673 this academy received the name and rank of 
a university, although lectures in medicine did not 
begin until 1674. 

The Emperor Leopold I of Austria promulgated the 
imperial decree of foundation in 1677, and it was in 
the same year that Pope Innocent XI granted the new 
university the customary rights and privileges. The 
faculty then consisted of fifteen professors: five for 
theology, four each for philosophy and law, and two 
for medicine. Of these, three of the professors of 
theology, all of those of philosophy and the professor 
of canon law in the law faculty were Jesuits; two 
members of the secular clergy lectured in the first- 
named faculty, and the rest were laymen. The com- 
plete organization of these four faculties followed 
ten years later. The chancellor of the university was 
the Prince-Bishop of Brixen, in the Tyrol, who was 
usually represented in Innsbruck by a vice-chancellor. 
Until 1730 the university remained essentially un- 
changed. The number of professors rose to eighteen. 
The eighteen years following, however, witnessed a 
widening of the study plan; the Government of 
Maria Theresa began to interfere more directly in the 
inner work of the university. During the next period, 
from 1748 to 1773, this state domination increased, 
reaching a maximum under Joseph Il. In 1773 
when, upon the suppression of the Society of Jesus, 
the Jesuits, who up to this had made up one-half of 
the professors and under whom the theological faculty 
became the most eminent of the four, ceased to lec- 
ture, the university numbered 911 students, dis- 
tributed as follows: 325 in theology, 116 in law, 43 
in medicine and 437 in philosophy. 

Joseph II published an order for the suppression 
of the university on 29 November, 1781, but on 14 
September, 1782, issued a decree allowing it to be 
continued as a lyeeum with two university faculties, 
philosophy and theology, and facilities for the study 
of law and medicine. In 1783 the Government es- 
tablished at Innsbruck a general theological seminary 
for the whole of Tyrol, only to close it again in 1790. 
The university was recalled to life by Joseph’s suc- 
cessor, Leopold II, to be again suppressed by the 
Bavarian Government in 1810, leaving a lyceum with 
merely philosophical and theological courses. This 
condition of affairs lasted until 1817, when courses in 
law and medicine were added. From the departure 
of the Jesuits in 1773 until 1822, when it was com- 
pletely suppressed, the theological faculty, in which 
the principles of Josephinism and Gallicanism reigned 
almost supreme, ad been in continual conflict with 
the Bishop of Brixen, who had no right of supervi- 
sion, not even over purity of doctrine, which suffered 
grievously in the interval. At one time even the 
“Tmitation of Christ” was a forbidden book. In 
1826 the university was again restored, this time by 
the Emperor Francis II of Austria. It consisted at 
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first of only two full faculties, philosophy and law. 
In 1857, mainly through the Aerts of Tiicent Gas- 
ser, Prince-Bishop of Brixen, the theological faculty 
was added and entrusted once more to the Jesuits, 
who have since, with two exceptions, been the sole 
professors. The complete organization of the restored 
university was reached when the medical faculty 
was reconstituted in 1869. 

The most illustrious teachers of the university have 
been and are mainly in the theological faculty. Since 
the restoration of the latter in 1857 the best known 
of these have been: in dogmatic theology, Cardinal 
Steinhuber (d. 1907), Stentrup (d. 1898), Kern (d. 
1907), and Hurter, the latter still lecturing since 
1858; in moral theology, Noldin (retired 1909); in 
sacred eloquence, Jungmann (d. 1885), the author of a 
well-known work on zsthetics; in moral theology and 
sociology, Biederlack; in canon law and ecclesiastical 
history, Nilles (d. 1907); in Scripture, Fonck (called 
to Rome, 1908); in ecclesiastical history, Grisar (pro- 
fessor honorarius since 1898). Dr. Ludwig von 
Pastor, author of the well-known ‘‘History of the 
Popes”, is professor of history in the faculty of phi- 
losophy, in which the eminent Austrian meteorologist 
Pernter (d. 1909) was at one time professor. To this 
faculty belongs also the cartographer von Wieser. 
The theological faculty has frequently suffered the 
attacks of ‘‘liberal” professors, who form the large 
majority in the faculties of the profane sciences in the 
Austrian universities. These professors have several 
times endeavoured to have the theological faculty 
suppressed, but it has ever found a faithful protector 
in the Emperor Francis Joseph I. This faculty also 
took the leading part in the controversy following 
upon the blasphemous attack on the Church in 1908 
by Dr. Ludwig Wahrmund, professor of canon law 
in the law faculty. 

Intimately connected with the theological faculty, 
though no official part of it, is the seminary (Theo- 
logisches Konvikt), where the majority of the stu- 
dents of theology reside. This institution, called the 
“‘Nikolaihaus”’, was first opened for poor students in 
1569, closed in 1783, and reopened for the theologians 
in 1858. It is almost exclusively through the theo- 
logical faculty and the ‘‘ Nikolaihaus” that Innsbruck 
is known outside of Austria-Hungary, especially 
among Catholics. In the fifty years since the resto- 
ration of the faculty, 5898 students, from nearly every 
civilized country, have frequented the lectures in 
theology, of whom 2983 are alumni of the ‘‘ Nikolai- 
haus”. Of these students, 4209 belonged to the 
secular and 1689 to the regular clergy; they repre- 
sented 202 dioceses and Apostolic vicariates, and 73 
provinces, cloisters, etc., of the regulars. North 
America has contributed 443 students, with few ex- 
ceptions all from the United States; England is rep- 
resented among the alumni by 10, and Ireland by 
15 students. The ‘‘ Nikolaihaus” is governed by a 
regens who is a member of the Society of Jesus. A 
Jesuit father also is always university preacher, and 
the university sodality is under the direction of an- 
other Jesuit. Innsbruck is the theologate of the 
Austrian and Hungarian provinces of the Society of 
Jesus. The influence of the university since its 
restoration, as in its earlier periods, has been impor- 
tant. Naturally this influence has been felt most of 
all in the Tyrol, which to a large extent owes to the 
university its culture, especially among the clergy 
and in the medical and legal professions. In par- 
ticular, the presence of theological students from all 
parts of the world has made the influence of the fac- 
ulty of theology of great weight in the education of 
the clergy, and in the development of theological 
science during the last fifty years, an influence which 
has been spread and augmented by the faculty organ, 
the ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie”, a quar- 
terly now in its thirty-third year. Innsbruck is one 
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of the eight Austrian state universities. The uni- 
versity buildings number about 40 (including insti- 
tutes, clinics, etc.). There is also a university church 
in charge of the Jesuits. This church was erected 
during the years 1620-40 by Archduke Leopold V of 
Austria and his wife Claudia de’ Medici. The build- 
ings for the medical, chemical, and physical sciences 
are new and well equipped. The library contains 
over 225,000 volumes, including many valuable 
manuscripts. The number of students averages about 
1000, that of the professors and privat dozenten over 
90. In 1908-09 the number of students registered 
in the winter semester was 1154, thus distributed: 
theology, 355; law, 293; medicine, 213; philosophy, 
293. In the summer semester (1909) the total was 
1062. In this same year there were 105 professors 
and privat dozenten. 

Prosst, Geschichte der Universitit in Innsbruck seit threr 
Entstehung bis zum Jahre 1860 (Innsbruck, 1869); Progst, Bei- 
trdge zur Geschichte der Gymnasien in Tirol (Innsbruck, 1858): 
Hormann, Das Nikolaithaus zu Innsbruck einst und jetzt 
(Innsbruck, 1908); AnERN in The Messenger (December, 1908). 

M. J. AHERN. 


In Partibus Infidelium (often shortened to in 
partibus or abbreviated as 7. p. 7.), a term meaning 
“Sn the lands of the unbelievers’, words added to the 
name of the see conferred on non-residential or titular 
Latin bishops, e. g. N., Bishop of Tyre in partibus 
infidelium. Formerly, when bishops were forced to 
flee before the invading infidel hordes, they were 
welcomed by other Churches, while preserving their 
titles and their rights to their own dioceses. They 
were even entrusted with the administration of vacant 
sees. Thus we find St. Gregory appointing John, 
Bishop of Alessio, who had been expelled by his 
enemies, to the See of Squillace (cap. “ Pastoralis”’, 
xlii, caus. vii, q. 1). In later days it was deemed 
fitting to preserve the memory of ancient Christian 
Churches that had fallen into the hands of the unbe- 
lievers; this was done by giving their names to auxili- 
ary bishops or bishops in missionary countries. Fa- 
enani (in cap. “ Episcopalia’”, i, “ De privilegiis’’) says 
that the regular appointment of titular bishops dates 
back only to the time of the Twelfth Lateran Council 
under Leo X (Session IX); cardinals alone were 
authorized to ask for them for their dioceses. St. Pius 
V extended the privilege to the sees in which it was 
customary to have auxiliary bishops. Since then the 
practice became more widespread. The Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda, by its circular letter of 
3 March, 1882, abolished the expression in partibus 
infidelium; the present custom is to join to the name 
of the see that of the district to which it formerly 
belonged, e. g. “N., Archiepiscopus Corinthius in 
Achaia’, or else merely to say “titular bishop” (see 
BIsHopP). 

FaGNant, loc. cit.; Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca, s. v. Epis- 
copus, 1, 67-9; VII, 21sq.; and Supplem., n. 2. 

A. BoupInHon. 


In Petto, an Italian translation of the Latin in 
pectore, “in the breast”’, i. e. in the secret of the heart. 
It happens, at times, that the pope, after creating 
some cardinals in consistory, adds that he has ap- 
pointed one or more additional cardinals, whom he 
reserves in petto, and whom he will make known later: 
“alios autem [v. g. duos] in pectore reservamus, 
arbitrio nostro quandoque declarandos.” Until they 
have been publicly announced these cardinals acquire 
no rights, and if the pope dies before having declared 
their names they do not become members of the 
Sacred College; but when he has proclaimed their 
elevation at a subsequent consistory, they take rank 
from the date of their first nomination and receive 
from that date all the emoluments accruing to their 
office. This is a method that the popes have some- 
times adopted to ensure poor ecclesiastics a compe- 
tency to meet all the expenses incident to their promo- 
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tion. At the consistory of 15 March, 1875, Pius 1X an- 
nounced that he was creating and reserving in petto 
five cardinals, whose names would be found, in case 
of his death, in a letter annexed to his will. But the 
canonists having raised serious doubts as to the 
validity of such a posthumous publication, Pius 1X 

ublished their names in the consistory of the follow- 


ing 17 September. (See CarpINAL.) } 
Sanar-LertNer, Prealectiones juris canonici, I, tit. xxxi, n. 23. 
A. BoupINHON. 


Inquisition (Lat. inquirere, to look into).—By this 
term is usually meant a special ecclesiastical institu- 
tion for combating or suppressing heresy. Its char- 
acteristic mark seems to be the bestowal on special 
judges of judicial powers in matters of faith, and this 
by supreme ecclesiastical authority, not temporal or 
for individual eases, but as a universal and perma- 
nent office. Moderns experience difficulty in under- 
standing this institution, because they have, to no 
small extent, lost sight of two facts. On the one hand 
they have ceased to grasp religious belief as something 
objective, as the gift of God, and therefore outside the 
realm of free private judgment; on the other they no 
longer see in the Church a society perfect and sov- 
ereign, based substantially on a pure and authentic 
Revelation, whose first and most important duty must 
naturally be to retain unsullied this original deposit of 
faith. Before the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century these views were still common to all Chris- 
tians; that orthodoxy should be maintained at any 
cost seemed self-evident. Tlowever, while the posi- 
tive suppression of heresy by ecclesiastical and civil 
authority in Christian society is as old as the Church, 
the Inquisition as a distinet ecclesiastical tribunal is 
of much later origin. Historically it is a phase in the 
growth of ecclesiastical legislation, whose distinctive 
traits can be fully understood only by a eareful study 
of the conditions amid which it grew up. Our sub- 
ject may, therefore, be conveniently treated as fol- 
lows: J. The Suppression of Heresy during the first 
twelve Christian centuries; II. The Suppression of 
fleresy by the Institution known as the Inquisition 
under its several forms: (A) The Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages; (B) The Inquisition in Spain; (C) The 
Holy Office at Rome. 

I. Tue Suppression or Heresy puRING THD First 
Twetvp Centurtes.—(1) Though the Apostles were 
deeply imbued with the conviction that they must 
transmit the deposit of the Faith to posterity undefiled, 
and that any teaching at variance with their own, 
even if proclaimed by an angel of Heaven, would be 
a culpable offence, yet St. Paul did not, in the ease of 
the heretics Alexander and Hymeneus, go back to the 
Old-Covenant penalties of death or scourging (Deut., 
xiii, 6 sqq.; xvii, 1 sqq.), but deemed exclusion from 
the communion of the Church sufficient (I Tim., 1, 20; 
Tit., ii, 10). In fact to the Christians of the first 
three centuries it could seareely have oceurred to 
assume any other attitude towards those who erred in 
matters of faith. Tertullian (Ad. Scapulam, ec. ii) 
lays down the rule: “Tlumani iuris et naturalis po- 
testatis, unicuique quod putaverit colere, nee alii 
obest aut prodest alterius religio. Sed nee religionis 
est religionem colere, quix sponte suscipi debeat, non 
vi”, in other words, he tells us that the natural 
law authorized man to follow only the voice of indi- 
vidual conscience in the practice of religion, since 
the acceptance of religion was a matter of free will, not 
of compulsion. Replying to the accusation of Celsus, 
based on the Old Testament, that the Christians perse- 
cuted dissidents with death, burning, and torture, 
Origen (C. Cels., VII, 26) is satisfied with explaining 
that one must distinguish between the law which the 
Jews received from Moses and that given to the 
Christians by Jesus; the former was binding on the 
Jews, the latter on the Christians. Jewish Cliristians, 
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if sincere, could no longer conform to all of the Mo- 
saic Law; hence they were no longer at liberty to kill 
their enemies or to burn and stone violators of the 
Christian Law. 

St. Cyprian of Carthage, surrounded as he was by 
countless schismatics and undutiful Christians, also 
put aside the material sanction of the Old Testament, 
which punished with death rebellion against the 
priesthood and the judges: “Nune autem, quia cir- 
cumcisio spiritalis esse apud fideles servos Dei ccepit, 
spiritali gladio superbi et contumaces necantur, dum 
de Ecclesia ejiciuntur” (Ep. xxii, ad Pompon., n. 4)— 
religion being now spiritual, its sanctions take on the 
same character, and excommunication replaces the 
death of the body. Lactantius was yet smarting 
under the scourge of bloody persecutions, when he 
wrote his “De Divinis Institutionibus” (in 308); 
naturally, therefore, he stood for the most absolute 
freedom of religion. “Religion”, he says, “being a 
matter of the will, it cannot be forced on anyone; in 
this matter it is better to employ words than blows 
[verbis melius quam verberibus res agenda est]. Of 
what use is cruelty? What has the rack to do with 
piety? Surely there is no connexion between truth 
and violence, between justice and cruelty. ... Itis 
true that nothing is so important as religion, and one 
must defend it at any cost [summ4 vi] . . . It is true 
that it must be protected, but by dying for it, not by 
killing others; by long-suffering, not by violence; by 
faith, not by crime. If you attempt to defend re- 
ligion with bloodshed and torture, what you do is not 
defence, but desecration and insult. For nothing is 
so intrinsically a matter of free will as religion” (op. 
cit., V, xx). The Christian teachers of the first three 
centuries insisted, as was natural for them, on com- 
plete religious liberty; furthermore, they not only 
urged the principle that religion could not be forced 
on others—a principle always adhered to by the 
Church in her dealings with the unbaptized—but, 
when comparing the Mosaic Law and the Christian 
religion, they taught that the latter was content with 
a spiritual punishment of hereties (i. e. with excom- 
munication), while Judaism necessarily proceeded 
against its dissidents with torture and death. 

(2) However, the imperial successors of Constan- 
tine soon began to see in themselves Divinely ap- 
pointed “bishops of the exterior”, i. e. masters of the 
temporal and material conditions of the Church. At 
the same time they retained the traditional authority 
of “Pontifex Maximus”, and in this way the civil 
authority inclined, frequently in league with prelates 
of Arian tendencies, to persecute the orthodox bishops 
by imprisonment and exile. But the latter, particularly 
St. Hilary of Poitiers (Liber contra Auxentium, ec. iv), 
protested vigorously against any use of force in the 
province of religion, whether for the spread of Chris- 
tianity or tor preservation of the Faith. They re- 
peatedly urged that in this respect the severe decrees 
of the Old Testament were abrogated by the mild and 
gentle laws of Christ. However, the successors of Con- 
stantine were ever persuaded that the first concern of 
imperial authority (Theodosius IT, “Novell”, tit. III, 
A.D, 488) was the protection of religion and so, with 
terrible regularity, issued many penal edicts against 
heretics (ef. E. Vaeandard, “L’Inquisition: Etude 
historique et critique sur le pouvoir coércitif de 
'Eglise”, Paris, 1907, p. 10). In the space of fifty- 
seven years sixty-eight enactments were thus pro- 
mulgated. All manner of heretics were affected by 
this legislation, and in various ways, by exile, confis- 
cation of property, or death. A law of 407, aimed at 
the traitorous Donatists, asserts for the first time that 
these heretics ought to be put on the same plane as 
transgressors against the sacred majesty of the em- 
peror, a concept to which was reserved in later times 
a very momentous role. The death penalty, how- 
ever, was only imposed for certain kinds of heresy; in 
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their persecution of heretics the Christian emperors 
fell far short of the severity of Diocletian, who in 287 
sentenced to the stake the leaders of the Manichzeans, 
and inflicted on their followers partly the usual death 
penalty by beheading, and partly forced labour in the 
government mines. 

So far we have been dealing with the legislation of 
the Christianized State. In the attitude of the repre- 
sentatives of the Church towards this legislation some 
uncertainty is already noticeable. At the close of the 
fourth century, and during the fifth, Manichxism, 
Donatism, and Priscillianism were the heresies most 
in view. Expelled from Rome and Milan, the Mani- 
cheans sought a refuge in Africa. Though they were 
found guilty of abominable teachings and misdeeds 
(St. Augustine, ‘De heeresibus’’, no. 46), the Church re- 
fused to invoke the civil power against them; indeed, 
the great Bishop of Hippo explicitly rejected the use 
of force. He sought their return only through public 
and private acts of submission, and his efforts seem to 
have met with success. Indeed, we learn from him 
that the Donatists themselves were the first to appeal 
to the civil power for protection against the Church. 
However, they fared like Daniel’s accusers: the lions 
turned upon them. State intervention not answering 
to their wishes, and the violent excesses of the Cireum- 
cellions being condignly punished, the Donatists 
complained bitterly of administrative cruelty. St. 
Optatus of Mileve defended the civil authority (De 
Schismate Donatistarum, III, ec. 6-7) as follows: 
+g . as though it were not permitted to come for- 
ward as avengers of God, and to pronounce sentence 
of death! . . . But, say you, the State cannot punish 
in the name of God. oes was it not in the name of 
God that Moses and Phineas consigned to death the 
worshippers of the golden calf and those who despised 
the true religion?’’ This was the first time that a 
Catholic bishop championed a decisive co-operation of 
the State in religious questions, and its right to inflict 
death on heretics. For the first time, also, the Old 
Testament was appealed to, though such appeals had 
been previously rejected by Christian teachers. 

St. Augustine, on the contrary, was still opposed to 
the use of force, and tried to lead back the erring by 
means of instruction; at most he admitted the impo- 
sition of a moderate fine for refractory persons. Fi- 
nally, however, he changed his views, whether moved 
thereto by the incredible excesses of the Cireumcellions 
or by the good results achieved by the use of force, or 
favouring force through the persuasions of other bish- 
ops. Apropos of his apparent inconsistency it is well to 
note carefully whom he isaddressing. He appears to 
speak in one way to government officials, who wanted 
the existing laws carried out to their fullest extent, and 
ia another to the Donatists, who denied to the State 
any right of punishing dissenters. In his correspond- 
ence with state officials he dwells on Christian charity 
and toleration, and represents the heretics as straying 
lambs, to be sought out and perhaps, if recalcitrant, 
chastized with rods and frightened with threats of 
severer punishment, but not to be driven back to the 
fold by means of rack and sword. On the other hand, 
in his writings against the Donatists he upholds the 
rights of the State sometimes, he says, a salutary 
severity would be to the interest of the erring ones 
themselves and likewise protective of true believers 
and the community at large (Vacandard, 1. c., pp. 
17-26). : 

As to Priscillianism, not a few points remain yet 
obscure, despite recent valuable researches. It seems 
certain, however, that Priscillian, Bishop of Avila in 
Spain, was accused of heresy and sorcery, and found 
guilty by several councils. St. Ambrose at Milan and 
St. Damasus at Rome seem to have refused him a 
hearing. At length he appealed to the Emperor Maxi- 
mus at Trier, but to his detriment, for he was there 
condemned to death. Priscillian himself, no doubt in 
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full consciousness of his own innocence, had former! 
called for repression of the Manichzeans by the Beak 
But the foremost Christian teachers did not share 
these sentiments, and his own execution gave them 
occasion for a solemn protest against the cruel treat- 
ment meted out to him by the imperial government. 
St. Martin of Tours, then at Trier, exerted himself to 
obtain from the ecclesiastical authority the abandon- 
ment of the accusation, and induced the emperor to 
promise that on no account would he shed the blood of 
Priscillian, since ecclesiastical deposition by the bish- 
ops would be punishment enough, and bloodshed 
would be opposed to the Divine law (Sulp. Severus, 
Chron?) 1B im oP. ie XG) 155: eqq. and abid., 
“Dialogi”’, III, col. 217). After the execution he 
strongly blamed both the accusers and the emperor, 
and for a long time refused to hold communion with 
such bishops as had been in any way responsible for 
Priscillian’s death. The great Bishop of Milan, St. 
Ambrose, described that execution as a crime. 

Priscillianism, however, did not disappear with the 
death of its originator; on the contrary, it spread with 
extraordinary rapidity, and, through its open adop- 
tion of Manichzism, became more of a public menace 
than ever. In this way the severe judgments of St. 
Augustine and St. Jerome against Priscillianism be- 
come intelligible. | In 447 Leo the Great had to re- 
proach the Priscillianists with loosening the holy 
bonds of marriage, treading all decency under foot, 
and deriding all law, human and Divine. It seemed 
to him natural that temporal rulers should punish 
such sacrilegious madness, and should put to death the 
founder of the sect and some of his followers. He goes 
on to say that this redounded to the advantage of the 
Church: ‘‘que etsi sacerdotali contenta iudicio, cru- 
entas refugit ultiones, severis tamen christianorum 
principum constitutionibus adiuvatur, dum ad spirit- 
ale recurrunt remedium, qui timent corporale suppli- 
cium’’—though the Church was content with a spirit- 
ual sentence on the part of its bishops and was averse 
to the shedding of blood, nevertheless it was aided by 
the imperial severity, inasmuch as the fear of corporal 
punishment drove the guilty to seek a spiritual rem- 
edy (Ep. xv ad Turribium; P. L., LIV, 679 sq.). 

The ecclesiastical ideas of the first five centuries 
may be summarized as follows: (1) the Church should 
for no cause shed blood (St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, 
St. Leo I, and others); (2) other teachers, however, 
like Optatus of Mileve and Priscillian, believed that 
the State could pronounce the death-penalty on here- 
tics in case the public welfare demanded it; (3) the 
majority held that the death-penalty for heresy, when 
not civilly criminal, was irreconcilable with the spirit 
of Christianity. St. Augustine (Ep. ec, n. 1), almost 
in the name of the Western Church, says: ‘‘Corrigi eos 
volumus, non necari, nec disciplinam circa eos negligi 
volumus, nec suppliciis quibus digni sunt exerceri’’— 
we wish them corrected, not put to death; we desire 
the triumph of (ecclesiastical) discipline, not the death 
penalties that they deserve. St. John Chrysostom 
says substantially the same in the name of the East- 
ern Church (Hom., XLVI, c. i): ‘“To consign a heretic 
to death is to commit an offence beyond atonement”; 
and in the next chapter he says that God forbids their 
execution, even as He forbids us to uproot cockle, but 
He does not forbid us to repel them, to deprive them of 
free speech, or to prohibit their assemblies. The help 
of the ‘‘secular arm” was therefore not entirely re- 
jected; on the contrary, as often as the Christian wel- 
fare, general or domestic, required it, Christian rulers 
sought to stem the evil by appropriate measures. As 
late as the seventh century St. Isidore of Seville ex- 
presses similar sentiments (Sententiarum, ITI, iv, nn. 
4-6). 

How little we are to trust the vaunted impartiality 
of Henry Charles Lea, the American historian of the 
Inquisition, we may here illustrate by an example. 
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In his ‘‘ History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages” 
(New York, 1888, I, 215), he closes this period with 
the words: ‘‘It was only sixty-two years after the 
slaughter of Priscillian and his followers had excited 
so much horror, that Leo I, when the heresy seemed to 
be reviving in 447, not only justified the act, but de- 
clared that, if the followers of a heresy so damnable 
were allowed to live, there would be an end of human 
and Divine law. The final step had been taken and 
the Church was definitely pledged to the suppression 
of heresy at whatever cost. It is impossible not to 
attribute to ecclesiastical influence the successive 
edicts by which, from the time of Theodosius the 
Great, persistence in heresy was punished with death.” 
In these lines Lea has transferred to the pope words 
employed by the emperor. Moreover, it is simply the 
exact opposite of historical truth to assert that the 
imperial edicts punishing heresy with death were due 
to ecclesiastical influence, since we have shown that in 
this period the more influential ecclesiastical authori- 
ties declared that the death penalty was contrary to 
the spirit of the Gospel, and themselves opposed its 
execution. For centuries this was the ecclesiastical 
attitude both in theory and in practice. Thus, in 
keeping with the civil law, some Manichzans were 
executed at Ravenna in 556. On the other hand, 
Elipandus of Toledo and Felix of Urgel, the chiefs of 
Adoptionism and Predestinationism, were condemned 
by pope and councils, but were otherwise left unmo- 
lested. We may note, however, that the monk Gothe- 
sealch, after the condemnation of his false doctrine 
that Christ had not died for all mankind, was by the 
Synods of Mainz in 848 and Quiercy in 849 sentenced 
to flogging and imprisonment, punishments then com- 
mon in monasteries for various infractions of the rule. 

(3) About the year 1000 Manichzans from Bul- 
garia, under various names, spread over Western 
Europe. They were numerous in Italy, Spain, Gaul 
and Germany. Christian popular sentiment soon 
showed itself adverse to these dangerous sectaries, 
and resulted in occasional local persecutions, natu- 
rally in forms expressive of the spirit of the age. In 
1122 King Robert the Pious (regis iussu et universe 
plebis consensu), ‘‘because he feared for the safety 
of the kingdom and the salvation of souls”, had 
thirteen distinguished citizens, ecclesiastie and lay, 
burnt alive at Orléans. Elsewhere similar acts were 
due to popular outbursts. A few years later the 
Bishop of Chalons observed that the sect was spread- 
ing in his diocese, and asked of Wazo, Bishop of 
Liege, advice as to the use of force: ‘‘An terrense 
potestatis gladio in eos sit animadvertendum necne”’ 
(‘Vita Wasonis”, cc. xxv, xxvi, in P. L., CXLII, 752; 
‘““Wazo ad Roger. II, episc. Catalaunens”, and 
‘“Anselmi Gesta epise. Leod.” in ‘‘Mon. Germ. SS.’’, 
VII, 227 sq.). Wazo replied that this was contrary 
to the spirit of the Church and the words of its 
Founder, Who ordained that the tares should be al- 
lowed to grow with the wheat until the day of the 
harvest, lest the wheat be uprooted with the tares; 
those who to-day were tares might to-morrow be 
converted, and turn into wheat; let them therefore 
live,and let mere excommunication suffice. St. Chrys- 
ostom, as we have seen, had taught similar doctrine. 
This principle could not be always followed. Thus at 
Goslar, in the Christmas season of 1051, and in 1052, 
several heretics were hanged because Emperor Henry 
ILI wanted to prevent the further spread of ‘‘the he- 
retical leprosy”. A few years later, in 1076 or 1077, a 
Catharist was condemned to the stake by the Bishop 
of Cambrai and his chapter. Other Catharists, in 
spite of the archbishop’s intervention, were given 
their choice by the magistrates of Milan between do- 
ing homage to the Cross and mounting the pyre. By 
far the greater number chose the latter. In 1114 the 
Bishop of Soissons kept sundry heretics in durance 
in his episcopal citv. But while he was gone to 
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Beauvais, to ask advice of the bishops assembled 
there for a synod, the ‘‘believing folk, fearing the 
habitual soft-heartedness of ecclesiastics” (clericalem 
verens mollitiem), stormed the prison, took the ac- 
cused outside the town, and burned them. 

The people disliked what to them was the extreme 
dilatoriness of the clergy in pursuing heretics. In 
1144 Adalbero II of Liége hoped to bring some im- 
prisoned Catharists to better knowledge through che 
grace of God, but the people, less indulgent, assailed 
the unhappy creatures, and only with the greatest 
trouble did the bishop succeed in rescuing some of 
them from death by fire. A like drama was enacted 
about the same time at Cologne. While the arch- 
bishop and the priests earnestly sought to lead the 
misguided back into the Church, the latter were vio- 
lently taken by the mob (a populis nimio zelo abreptis) 
from the custody of the clergy and burned at the 
stake. The best-known heresiarchs of that time, 
Peter of Bruys and Arnold of Brescia, met a similar 
fate—the first on the pyre as a victim of popular 
fury, and the latter under the headsman’s axe as a 
victim of his political enemies. In short, no blame 
attaches to the Church for her behaviour towards 
heresy in those rude days. Among all the bishops 
of the period, so far as can be ascertained, Theodwin 
of Liége, suecessor of the aforesaid Wazo and prede- 
cessor of Adalbero II, alone appealed to the civil 
power for the punishment of heretics, and even he 
did not call for the death-penalty, which was rejected 
by all. Who were more highly respected in the 
twelfth century than Peter Cantor, the most learned 
man of his time, and St. Bernard of Clairvaux? The 
former says (‘‘Verbum abbreviatum’”’, ec. byxviii, in 
P. L., CCV, 231): ‘‘Whether they be convicted of 
error, or freely confess their guilt, Catharists are not 
to be put to death, at least not when they refrain 
from armed assaults upon the Church. Tor although 
the Apostle said, ‘A man that is a heretic after the 
third admonition, avoid’, he certainly did not say, 
‘Tall him’. Throw them into prison, if you will, but 
do not put them to death” (ef. Geroch von Reichers- 
berg, ‘‘De investigatione Antichristi”, III, 42). So 
far was St. Bernard from agreeing with the methods 
of the people of Cologne, that he laid down the 
axiom: Jides swadenda, non imponenda (By per- 
suasion, not by violence, are men to be won to the 
Faith). And if he censures the carelessness of the 
princes, who were to blame because little foxes 
devastated the vineyard, yet he adds that the latter 
must not be captured by foree but by arguments 
(capiantur non armis, sed argumentis); the obstinate 
were to be excommunicated, and if necessary kept in 
confinement for the safety of others (aut corrigendi 
sunt ne pereant, aut, ne perimant, coercendi). (See 
Vacandard, l. ¢., 53 sqq.) The synods of the period 
employ substantially the same terms, e. g. the synod 
at Reims in 1049 under Leo IX, that at Toulouse in 
1119, at which Callistus IT presided, and finally the 
Lateran Council of 1139. 

Hence, the occasional executions of heretics dur- 
ing this period must be ascribed partly fo the arbi- 
trary action of individual rulers, partly to the fa- 
natie outbreaks of the overzealous populace, and in 
no wise to ecclesiastical law or the ecclesiastical 
authorities. There were already, it is true, eanon- 
ists who eonceded to the Church the right to 
pronounce sentence of death on heretics; but the 
question was treated as a purely academic one, 
and the theory exercised virtually no influence on 
real life. Excommunication, proscription, imprison- 
ment, etc., were indeed inflicted, being intended 
rather as forms of atonement than of real punish- 
ment, but never the capital sentence. The maxim 
of Peter Cantor was still adhered to: ‘Catharists, 
even though Divinely convicted in an ordeal, must 
not be punished by death.’ In the second half of 
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the twelfth century, however, heresy in the form of 
Catharism spread in truly alarming fashion, and 
not only menaced the Church’s existence, but under- 
mined the very foundations of Christian society. In 
opposition to this propaganda there grew up a kind 
of prescriptive law—at least throughout Germany, 
France, and Spain—which visited heresy with death 
by the flames. England on the whole remained un- 
tainted by heresy. When, in 1166, about thirty sec- 
taries made their way thither, Henry II ordered that 
they be burnt on their foreheads with red-hot iron, 
be beaten with rods in a public square, and then 
driven off. Moreover, he forbade anyone to give 
them shelter or otherwise assist them, so that they 
died partly from hunger and partly from the cold of 
winter. Duke Philip of Flanders, aided by William 
of the White Hand, Archbishop of Reims, was par- 
ticularly severe towards heretics. They caused 
many citizens in their domains, nobles and com- 
moners, clerics, knights, peasants, spinsters, widows, 
and married women, to be burnt alive, confiscated 
their property, and divided it between them. This 
happened in 1183. Between 1183 and 1206 Bishop 
Hugo of Auxerre acted similarly towards the neo- 
Manicheans. Some he despoiled; the others he 
either exiled or sent to the stake. King Philip 
Augustus of France had eight Catharists burnt at 
Troyes in 1200, one at Nevers in 1201, several at 
Braisne-sur-Vesle in 1204, and many at Paris— 
‘‘priests, clerics, laymen, and women belonging to 
the sect”. Raymund V of Toulouse (1148-94) pro- 
mulgated a law which punished with death the fol- 
lowers of the sect and their favourers. Simon de 
Montfort’s men-at-arms believed in 1211 that they 
were carrying out this law when they boasted how 
they had burned alive many, and would continue to 
do so (unde multos combussimus et adhue cum in- 
venimus idem facere non cessamus). In 1197 Peter 
IJ, King of Aragon and Count of Barcelona, issued 
an edict in obedience to which the Waldensians and 
all other schismaties were expelled from the land; 
whoever of this sect was still found in his kingdom 
or his county after Palm Sunday of the next year 
was to suffer death by fire, also confiscation of goods. 

Ecclesiastical legislation was far from this severity. 
Alexander III at the Lateran Council of 1179 renewed 
the decisions already made as to schismatics in South- 
ern France, and requested secular sovereigns to silence 
those disturbers of public order if necessary by force, 
to achieve which object they were at liberty to im- 
prison the guilty (servituti subicere, subdere) and to ap- 
propriate their possessions. According to the agreement 
made by Lucius TII and Emperior Frederick Barba- 
rossa at Verona (1148), the heretics of every commu- 
nity were to be sought out, brought before the episcopal 
court, excommunicated, and given up to the civil 
power to be suitably punished (debita animadversione 
puniendus). ‘The suitable punishment (debita animad- 
versio, ultio) did not, however, as yet mean capital 
punishment, but the proseriptive ban, though even 
this, it is true, entailed exile, expropriation, destruc- 
tion of the culprit’s dwelling, infamy, debarment trom 
public office, and the like (J. Ficker, “ Die Hinfiihrung 
der Todesstrafe fiir Ketzerei” in “ Mitteilungen des 
Instituts fiir 6sterr. Geschichtsforsch.”, I, 1880, p. 
187 sq., 194 sq.). The “Continuatio Zwellensis al- 
tera, ad ann. 1184” (Mon. Germ. Hist.: SS., IX, 542) 
accurately describes the condition of heretics at this 
time when it says that the pope excommunicated 
them, and the emperor put them under the civil ban, 
while he confiscated their goods (papa eos excom- 
municavit, imperator vero tam res quam personas 
ipsorum imperiali banno subiecit). Under Innocent 
III nothing was done to intensify or add to the extant 
statutes against heresy, though this pope gave them a 
wider range by the action of his legates and through 
the eure Lateran Council (1215). But this act was 
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indeed a relative service to the heretics, for the regular 
canonical procedure thus introduced did much to 
abrogate the arbitrariness, passion, and injustice of 
the civil courts in Spain, France, and Germany. In 
so far as, and so long as, his prescriptions remained in 
force, no summary condemnations or executions en 
masse occurred, neither stake nor rack were set up; 
and, if, on one occasion during the first year of his 
pontificate, to justify confiscation, he appealed to the 
Roman Law and its penalties for crimes against the 
sovereign power, yet he did not draw the extreme con- 
clusion that heretics deserved to be burnt. His reign 
affords many examples showing how much of the 
vigour he took away in practice from the existing 
penal code. 

Il. Tue Suppression or Heresy py THe InstrTv- 
TION KNOWN AS THE INQuisiTI0ON.—(A) The Inquisi- 
tion of the Middle Ages.—(1) Origin During the first 
three decades of the thirteenth century the Inquisition, 
as an institution, did not exist. But eventually Chris- 
tian Europe was so endangered by heresy, and penal 
legislation concerning Catharism (see CaTHari) had 
gone so far, that the Inquisition seemed to be a political 
necessity. That these sects were a menace to Chris- 
tian society had been long recognized by the Byzan- 
tine rulers. As early as the tenth century Empress 
Theodora had put to death a multitude of Paulicians, 
and in 1118 Emperor Alexius Comnenus treated the 
Bogomili with equal severity, but this did not prevent 
them from pouring over all Western Europe. More- 
over, these sects were in the highest degree aggressive, 
hostile to Christianity itself, to the Mass, the sacra- 
ments, the ecclesiastical hierarchy and organization; 
hostile also to feudal government by their attitude to- 
wards oaths, which they declared under no circum- 
stances allowable. Nor were their views less fatal to 
the continuance of human society, for on the one hand 
they forbade marriage and the propagation of the 
human race, and on the other hand they made a duty 
of suicide through the institution of the Hndura (see 
Caruari). It has been said that more perished 
through the Endura (the Catharist suicide code) than 
through the Inquisition. It was, therefore, natural 
enough for the custodians of the existing order in 
Europe, especially of the Christian religion, to adopt 
repressive measures against such revolutionary teach- 
ings. 

th France Louis VIII decreed in 1226 that persons 
excommunicated by the diocesan bishop, or his dele- 
gate, should receive “meet punishment” (debita ani- 
madversio). In 1249 Louis LX ordered barons to deal 
with heretics according to the dictates of duty (de 
ipsis faciant quod debebant). A decree of the Council 
of Toulouse (1229) makes it appear probable that in 
France death at the stake was already comprehended 
as in keeping with the aforesaid debita animadversio. 
To seek to trace in these measures the influence of im- 
perial or papal ordinances is vain, since the burning of 
heretics had already come to be regarded as prescrip- 
tive. It is said in the “Etablissements de St Louis 
et coutumes de Beauvaisis”, ch. exxiii (Ordonnances 
des Roys de France, I, 211): “Quand le juge [ecclési- 
astique] l’aurait examiné [le suspect] se il trouvait, 
qu’il feust bougres, si le devrait faire envoier a la justice 
laie, et la justice laie le doit fere ardoir.” The “Cou- 
tumes de Beauvaisis” correspond to the German 
“Sachsenspiegel”’, or “ Mirror of Saxon Laws’, com- 
piled about 1235, which also embodies as a law sane- 
tioned by custom the execution of unbelievers at the 
stake (sal man uf der hurt burnen). In Italy Emperor 
Frederick II, as early as 22 November, 1220 (Mon. 
Germ., II, 243), issued a rescript against heretics, 
conceived, however, quite in the spirit of Innocent IIT, 
and Honorius III commissioned his legates to see to 
the enforcement in Italian cities of both the canonical 
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From the foregoing it zannot be doubted that 
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4224 there was no imperial law ordering, or pre-suppos 
ine as legal, the burning of heretics. The rescript for 
Lombardy of 1224 (Mon. Germ., II, 252; ef. ibid., 
288) is accordingly the first law in which death by fire 
is contemplated (cf. Ficker, op. cit., 196). That 
Honorius III was in any way concerned in the drafting 
of this ordinance cannot be maintained; indeed the 
emperor was all the less in need of papal inspiration 
as the burning of heretics in Germany was then no 
fonger rare; his legists, moreover, would certainly 
have directed the emperor’s attention to the ancient 
Roman Law that punished high treason with death, 
and Manicheism in particular with the stake. The 
imperial rescripts of 1220 and 1224 were adopted into 
ecclesiastical criminal law in 1231, and were soon ap- 
plied at Rome. It was then that the Inquisition of 
the Middle Ages came into being. 

What was the immediate provocation? Contem- 
porary sources afford no positive answer. Bishop 
Douais, who perhaps commands the original contem- 
porary material better than anyone, has attempted in 
his latest work (L’Inquisition. Ses Origines. Sa Pro- 
cédure, Paris, 1906) to explain its appearance by a 
supposed anxiety of Gregory IX to forestall the en- 
croachments of Frederick II in the strictly ecclesias- 
tical province of doctrine. For this purpose it would 
seem necessary for the pope to establish a distinct and 
specifically ecclesiastical court. From this point of 
view, though the hypothesis cannot be fully proved, 
much is intelligible that otherwise remains obscure. 
There was doubtless reason to fear such imperial en- 
croachments in an age yet filled with the angry con- 
tentions of the /mperium and the Sacerdotium. We 
need only recall the trickery of the emperor and his 
pretended eagerness for the purity of the Faith, his 
increasingly rigorous legislation against heretics, the 
numerous executions of his personal rivals on the pre- 
text of heresy, the hereditary passion of the Hohen- 
staufen for supreme control over Church and State, 
their claim of God-given authority over both, of 
responsibility in both domains to God and God only, 
ete. What was more natural than that the Church 
should strictly reserve to herself her own sphere, while 
at the same time endeavouring to avoid giving offence 
to the emperor? A purely spiritual or papal religious 
tribunal would secure ecclesiastical liberty and author- 
ity, for this court could be confided to men of expert 
knowledge and blameless reputation, and above all to 
independent men in whose hands the Church could 
safely trust the decision as to the orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy of a given teaching. On the other hand, to meet 
the emperor’s wishes as far as allowable, the penal 
code of the empire could be taken over as it stood (cf. 
Audray, “ Regist. de Grégoire [X”’, n. 535). 

(2) The New Tribunal.—(a) Its essential charac- 
teristic—The pope did not establish the Inqui- 
sition as a distinct and separate tribunal; what he 
did was to appoint special but permanent judges, 
who executed their doctrinal functions in the 
name of the pope. Where they sat, there was the 
Inquisition. It must be carefully noted that the 
characteristic feature of the Inquisition was not its 
peculiar procedure, nor the secret examination of 
witnesses and consequent official indictment: this 
procedure was common to all courts from the time of 
Innocent III. Nor was it the pursuit of heretics in 
all places: this had been the rule since the Imperial 
Synod of Verona under Lucius III and Frederick 
Barbarossa. Nor again. was it the torture, which 
was not prescribed or even allowed for decades after 
the beginning of the Inquisition, nor, finally, the vari- 
ous sanctions, imprisonment, confiscation, the stake, 
ete., all of which punishments were usual long before 
the Inquisition. The Inquisitor, strictly speaking, 
was a special but permanent judge, acting in the 
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Faith; he had, however, to adhere to the established 
rules of canonical procedure and pronounce the cus- 
tomary penalties. E ’ : 

Many regarded it as providential that just at this 
time sprang up two new orders, the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans, whose members, by their superior 
theological training and other characteristics, seemed 
eminently fitted to perform the inquisitorial task 
with entire success. It was safe to assume that they 
were not merely endowed with the requisite knowl- 
edge, but that they would also, quite unselfishly and 
uninfluenced by worldly motives, do solely what 
seemed their duty for the good of the Church. In 
addition, there was reason to hope that, because of 
their great popularity, they would not encounter too 
much opposition. It seems, therefore, not unnatural 
that the inquisitors should have been chosen by the 
popes prevailingly from these orders, especially from 
that of the Dominicans. It is to be noted, however, 
that the inquisitors were not chosen exclusively from 
the mendicant orders, though the Senator of Rome 
no doubt meant such when in his oath of office (1231) 
he spoke of inquisitores datos ab ecclesia. In his de- 
eree of 1232 Frederick II calls them inqwisitores ab 
apostolica sede datos. The Dominican Alberic, in 
November of 1232, went through Lombardy as in- 
quisitor heretice pravitatis. The prior and sub-prior 
of the Dominicans at Friesbach were given a similar 
commission as early as 27 November, 1231; on 2 
December, 1232, the convent of Strasburg, and a 
little later the convents of Wiirzburg, Ratisbon, and 
Bremen, also received the commission. In 1233 a 
rescript of Gregory IX, touching these matters, was 
sent simultaneously to the bishops of Southern 
France and to the priors of the Dominican Order. 
We know that Dominicans were sent as inquisitors 
in 1232 to Germany along the Rhine, to the Diocese 
of Tarragona in Spain, and to Lombardy; in 1233 to 
France, to the territory of Auxerre, the ecclesiastical 
provinces of Bourges, Bordeaux, Narbonne, and 
Auch, and to Burgundy; in 1235 to the ecclesiastical 
province of Sens. In fine, about 1255 we find the 
Inquisition in full activity in all the countries of 
Central and Western Europe, in the county of Tou- 
louse, in Sicily, Aragon, Lombardy, France, Bur- 
gundy, Brabant, and Germany (ef. Douais, op. cit., 
p-. 36, and Frederieq, “Corpus documentorum in- 
quisitionis heretics pravitatis Neerlandice, 1025- 
1520”, 2 vols., Ghent, 1889-96). 

That Gregory IX, through his appointment of 
Dominicans and Franciscans as inquisitors, with- 
drew the suppression of heresy from the proper 
courts (i. e. from the bishops), is a reproach that in 
so general a form cannot be sustained. So little did 
he think of displacing episcopal authority that, on 
the contrary, he provided explicitly that no inquisi- 
tional tribunal was to work anywhere without the 
diocesan bishop’s co-operation. And if, on the 
strength of their papal jurisdiction, inquisitors ocea- 
sionally manifested too great an inclination to act 
independently of episcopal authority, it was precisely 
the popes who kept them within right bounds. As 
early as 1254 Innocent IV prohibited anew perpetual 
imprisonment or death at the stake without the 
episcopal consent. Similar orders were issued by 
Urban IV in 1262, Clement IV in 1265, and Gregory 
X in 1278, until at last Boniface VIII and Clement 
V solemnly declared null and void all judgments is- 
sued in trials concerning faith, unless delivered with 
the approval and co-operation of the bishops. The 
popes always upheld with earnestness the episcopal 
authority, and sought to free the inquisitional tri- 
bunals from every kind of arbitrariness and ecaprice. 

It was a heavy burden of responsibility—almost 
too heavy for a common mortal—which fell upon the 
shoulders of an inquisitor, who was obliged, at least 
indirectly, to decide between life and death. The 
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Church was bound to insist that he should possess, 
in a pre-eminent degree, the qualities or a good 
judge; that he should be animated with a glowing 
zeal for the Faith, the salvation of souls, and the ex- 
tirpation of heresy; that amid all difficulties and 
dangers he should never yield to anger or passion; 
that he should meet hostility fearlessly, but should 
not court it; that he should yield to no inducement 
or threat, and yet not be heartless; that, when cir- 
cumstances permitted, he should observe mercy in 
allotting penalties; that he should listen to’ the 
counsel of others, and not trust too much to his own 
opinion or to appearances, since often the probable 
is untrue, and the truth improbable. Somewhat 
thus did Bernard Gui (or Guidonis) and Eymeric, 
both of them inquisitors for years, describe the ideal 
inquisitor. Of such an inquisitor also was Gregory 
IX doubtlessly thinking when he urged Conrad of 
Marburg: “ut puniatur sie temeritas perversorum 
quod innocentiz puritas non ledatur”—i.e., not to 
punish the wicked so as to hurt the innocent. His- 
tory shows us how far the inquisitors answered to 
this ideal. Far from being inhuman, they were, as a 
rule, men of spotless character and sometimes of truly 
admirable sanctity, and not a few of them have been 
canonized by the Church. There is absolutely no 
reason to look on the medieval ecclesiastical judge as 
intellectually and morally inferior to the modern 
judge. No one would deny that the judges of to- 
day, despite occasional harsh decisions and the 
errors of a few, pursue a highly honourable profes- 
sion. Similarly, the medieval inquisitors should be 
judged as a whole, and not by individual examples. 
Moreover, history does not justify the hypothesis 
that the medieval heretics were prodigies of virtue, 
deserving our sympathy in advance. 

(b) Procedure.—This regularly began with a 
month’s “term of grace’, proclaimed by the in- 
quisitor whenever he came to a heresy-ridden dis- 
trict. The inhabitants were summoned to appear 
before the inquisitor. On those who confessed of 
their own accord a suitable penance (e.g. a pilgrim- 
age) was imposed, but never a severe punishment 
like inearceration or surrender to the civil power. 
However, these relations with the residents of a 
place often furnished important indications, pointed 
out the proper quarter for investigation, and some- 
times much evidence was thus obtained against in- 
dividuals. These were then cited before the judges 
—usually by the parish priest, although occasionally 
by the secular authorities—and the trial began. If 
the accused at once made full and free confession, 
the affair was soon concluded, and not to the disad- 
vantage of the accused. But in most instances the 
accused entered denial even after swearing on the 
Four Gospels, and this denial was stubborn in the 
measure that the testimony was incriminating. 
David of Augsburg (cf. Preger, “Der Traktat des 
David von Augsburg iiber die Waldenser”, Munich, 
1878, pp. 43 sqq.) pointed out to the inquisitor four 
methods of extracting open acknowledgment: (i) 
fear of death, i.e. by giving the accused to under- 
stand that the stake awaited him if he would not 
confess; (ii) more or less close confinement, possibly 
emphasized by a curtailment of food; (i) visits of 
tried men, who would attempt to induce free con- 
fession through friendly persuasion; (iv) torture, 
which will be discussed below. fen 

(c) The Witnesses.—When no voluntary admission 
was made, evidence was adduced. Legally, there had 
to be at least two witnesses, although conscientious 
judges rarely contented themselves with that number. 
The principle had hitherto been held by the Church 
that the testimony of a heretic, an excommunicated 
person, a perjurer, in short, of an “infamous”, was 
worthless before the courts. But in its detestation of 
amnbelief the Church took the further step of abolishing 
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this long-established practice, and of accepting a here- 
tic’s evidence at nearly full value in trials concerning 
faith. This appears as early as the twelfth century in 
the “‘Decretum Gratiani”. While Frederick II read- 
ily assented to this new departure, the inquisitors 
seemed at first uncertain as to the value of the evi- 
dence of an ‘‘infamous” person. It was only in 1261, 
after Alexander IV had silenced their scruples, that 
the new principle was generally adopted both in theory 
and in practice. This grave modification seems to 
have been defended on the ground that the heretical 
conventicles took place secretly, and were shrouded 
in great obscurity, so that reliable information 
could be obtained from none but themselves. Even 
prior to the establishment of the Inquisition the 
names of the witnesses were sometimes withheld from 
the accused person, and this usage was legalized by 
Gregory IX, Innocent IV, and Alexander [V. Boni- 
face VIII, however, set it aside by his Bull ‘Ut 
commissi vobis officii” (Sext. Decret., 1. V, tit. ii); 
and commanded that at all trials, even inquisitorial, 
the witnesses must be named to the accused. There 
was no personal confrontation of witnesses, neither was 
there any cross-examination. Witnesses for the de- 
fence hardly ever appeared, as they would almost in- 
fallibly be suspected of being heretics or favourable to 
heresy. For the same reason those impeached rarely 
secured Jegal advisers, and were therefore obliged to 
make personal response to the main points of a charge. 
This, however, was also no innovation, for in 1205 
Innocent III, by the Bull “‘Si adversus vos”, for- 
bade any legal help for hereties: ‘‘ We strictly prohibit 
you, lawyers and notaries, from assisting in any way, 
by council or support, all heretics and such as believe 
in them, adhere to them, render them any assist- 
ance or defend them in any way.”’ But this severity 
soon relaxed, and even in Eymeric’s day it seems to 
have been the universal custom to grant heretics a 
legal adviser, who, however, had to be in every way 
beyond suspicion, ‘upright, of undoubted loyalty, 
skilled in civil and canon law, and zealous for the 
faith.” 

Meanwhile, even in those hard times, such legal 
severities were felt to be excessive, and attempts were 
made to mitigate them in various ways, so as to pro- 
tect the natural rights of the accused. First he could 
make known to the judge the names of his enemies: 
should the charge originate with them, they would 
be quashed without further ado. Furthermore, it was 
undoubtedly to the advantage of the accused that 
false witnesses were punished without mercy. The 
aforesaid inquisitor, Bernard Gui, relates an instance 
of a father falsely accusing his son of heresy. The son’s 
innocence quickly coming to light, the false accuser 
was apprehended, and sentenced to prison for life 
(solam vilam ei ex misericzordia relinquentes), In ad- 
dition he was pilloried for five consecutive Sundays 
before the church during service, with bare head and 
bound hands. Perjury in those days was accounted 
an enormous offence, particularly when committed by 
a false witness. Moreover, the accused had a consider- 
able advantage in the fact that the inquisitor had to 
conduct the trial in co-operation with the diocesan 
bishop or his representatives, to whom all documents 
relating to the trial had to be remitted. Both together, 
inquisitor and bishop, were also made to summon and 
consult a number of upright and experienced men 
(boni viri), and to decide in agreement with their de- 
cision (vota). Innocent IV (11 July, 1254), Alexander 
TV (15 April, 1255, and 27 April, 1260), and Urban IV 
(2 August, 1264) strictly prescribed this institution of 
the boni viri—i. e. the consultation in difficult cases of 
experienced men, well versed in theology and canon 
law, and in every way irreproachable. The docu- 
ments of the trial were either in their entirety handed 
to them, or at least an abstract drawn up by a public 
notary was furnished; they were also made acquainted 
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with the witnesses’ names, and their first duty was to 
decide whether or not the witnesses were credible. 

The boni viri were very frequently called on. Thirty, 
fifty, eighty, or more persons—laymen and priests, 
secular and regular—would be summoned, all highly 
respected and independent men, and singly sworn to 
give verdict upon the cases before them according to 
the best of their knowledge and belief. Substantially 
they were always called upon to decide two questions: 
whether and what guilt lay at hand, and what punish- 
ment was to be inflicted. That they might be influ- 
enced by no personal considerations, the case would be 
submitted to them somewhat in the abstract, i. e., 
the name of the person inculpated was not given. Al- 
though, strictly speaking, the boni viri were entitled 
only to an advisory vote, the final ruling was usually 
in accordance with their views, and, whenever their 
decision was revised, it was always in the direction of 
clemency, the mitigation of the findings being indeed 
of frequent occurrence. The judges were also assisted 
by a consilium permanens, or standing council, com- 
posed of other sworn judges. In these dispositions 
surely lay the most valuable guarantees for an objec- 
tive, impartial, and just operation of the inquisition 
courts. Apart from the conduct of his own defence, 
the accused disposed of other legal means for safe- 
guarding his rights: he could reject a judge who had 
shown prejudice, and at any stage of the trial could 
appeal to Rome. Eymeric leads one to infer that in 
Aragon appeals to the Holy See were not rare. He 
himself as inquisitor had on one occasion to go to 
Rome to defend in person his own position, but he ad- 
vises other inquisitors against that step, as it simply 
meant the loss of much time and money; it were 
wiser, he says, to try a case in such a manner that no 
fault could be found. In the event of an appeal the 
documents of the case were to be sent to Rome under 
seal, and Rome not only scrutinized them, but itself 
gave the final verdict. Seemingly, appeals to Rome 
were i: great favour; a milder sentence, it was hoped, 
mou be forthcoming, or at least some time would be 

ined. 

(d) Punishments.—The present writer can find 
nothing to suggest that the accused were imprisoned 
during the period of enquiry. It was certainly cus- 
tomary to grant the accused person his freedom until 
the sermo generalis, were he ever so strongly inculpated 
through witnesses or confession; he was not yet sup- 
posed guilty, though he was compelled to promise 
under oath always to be ready to come before the in- 
quisitor, and in the end to accept with good grace his 
sentence, whatever its tenor. The oath was assuredly 
a terrible weapon in the hands of the medieval judge. 
If the accused person kept it, the judge was favour- 
ably inclined; on the other hand, if the accused vio- 
lated it, his credit grew worse. Many sects, it was 
known, repudiated oaths on principle; hence the vio- 
lation of an oath caused the guilty party easily to 
incur suspicion of heresy. Besides the oath, the in- 
quisitor might secure himself by demanding a sum of 
money as bail, or reliable bondsmen who would stand 
surety for the accused. It happened, too, that bonds- 
men undertook upon oath to deliver the accused ‘‘dead 
or alive”. It was perhaps unpleasant to live under 
the burden of such an obligation, but, at any rate, it 
was more endurable than to await a final verdict in 
rigid confinement for months or longer. 

Curiously enough torture was not regarded as a 
mode of punishment, but purely as a means of eliciting 
the truth. It was not of ecclesiastical origin, and was 
long prohibited in the ecclesiastical courts. Nor was 
it originally an important factor in the inquisitional 
procedure, being unauthorized until twenty years 
after the Inquisition had begun. It was first author- 
ized by Innocent IV in his Bull “ Ad exstirpanda”’ of 
15 May, 1252, which was confirmed by Alexander IV 
on 30 November, 1259, and by Clement IV on 3 No- 
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vember, 1265. The limit placed upon torture was 
citra membri diminutionem et mortis periculum—1.e., 
it was not to cause the loss of a limb or imperil life. 
Torture was to be applied only once, and not then un- 
less the accused were uncertain in his statements, and 
seemed already virtually convicted by manifold and 
weighty proofs. In general, this violent questioning 
(questio) was to be deferred as long as possible, and 
recourse to it was permitted only when all other ex- 
pedients were exhausted. Conscientious and sensible 
judges quite properly attached no great importance to 
confessions extracted by torture. After long expe- 
rience Eymeric declared: Questiones sunt fallaces et 
inefficaces—i. e. the torture is deceptive and ineffec- 
tual. 

Had this papal legislation been adhered to in prac- 
tice, the historian of the Inquisition would have fewer 
difficulties to satisfy. In the beginning, torture was 
held to be so odious that clerics were forbidden to be 
present under pain of irregularity. Sometimes it had 
to be interrupted so as to enable the inquisitor to con- 
tinue his examination, which, of course, was attended 
by numerous inconveniences. Therefore on 27 April, 
1260, Alexander IV authorized inquisitors to absolve 
one another of this irregularity. Urban IV on 2 
August, 1262, renewed the permission, and this was 
soon interpreted as formal licence to continue the 
examination in the torture chamber itself. The in- 
quisitors’ manuals faithfully noted and approved this 
usage. The general rule ran that torture was to be 
resorted to only once. But this was sometimes 
circumvented—first, by assuming that with every 
new piece of evidence the rack could be utilized 
afresh, and secondly, by imposing fresh torments on 
the poor victim (often on different days), not by way 
of repetition, but as a continuation (non ad modum 
iterationis sed continuationis), as defended by Ey- 
meric; “ quia iterari non debent [tormenta], nisi novis 
supervenientibus indiciis, continuari non prohiben- 
tur.’”’ But what was to be done when the accused, 
released from the rack, denied what he had just con- 
fessed? Some held with Eymeric that the accused 
should be set at liberty; others, however, like the 
author of the “Sacro Arsenale’’, held that the torture 
should be continued, because the accused had too 
seriously incriminated himself by his previous con- 
fession. When Clement V formulated his regulations 
for the employment of torture, he never imagined that 
eventually even witnesses would be put on the rack, al- 
though not their guilt, but that of the accused, was in 

uestion. From the pope’s silence it was concluded 
that a witness might be put upon the rack at the dis- 
cretion of the inquisitor. Moreover, if the accused 
was convicted through witnesses, or had pleaded 
guilty, the torture might still be used to compel him 
to testify against his friends and fellow-culprits. It 
would be opposed to all Divine and human equity— 
so one reads in the “Sacro Arsenale, ovvero Pratica 
dell’ Officio della Santa Inquisizione” (Bologna, 1665) 
—to inflict torture unless the judge were personally 
persuaded of the guilt of the accused. 

But one of the difficulties of the procedure is why 
torture was used as a means of learning the truth. 
On the one hand, the torture was continued until the 
accused confessed or intimated that he was willing to 
confess. On the other hand, it was not desired, as in 
fact it was not possible, to regard as freely made a 
confession wrung by torture. 

It is at once apparent how little reliance may be 
placed upon the assertion so often repeated in the 
minutes of trials, “confessionem esse veram, non fac- 
tam vi tormentorum” (the confession was true and 
free), even though one had not occasionally read in the 
preceding pages that, after being taken down from the 
rack (postquam depositus fuit de tormento), he freely 
confessed this or that. However, it is not of much 
greater importance to say that torture is seldom 
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mentioned in the records of inquisition trials—but 
once, tor example, in 636 condemnations between 1309 
and 1523; this does not prove that torture was 
rarely applied. Since torture was originally inflicted 
outside the court room by lay officials, and since 
only the voluntary confession was valid before the 
judges, there was no oceasion to mention in the 
records the fact of torture. On the other hand 
it is historically true that the popes not only always 
held that torture must not imperil life ‘or limb, 
but also tried to abolish particularly grievous abuses, 
when such became known to them. Thus Clement V 
ordained that inquisitors should not apply the torture 
without the consent of the diocesan bishop. From 
the middle of the thirteenth century, they did not 
disavow the principle itself, and, as their restrictions 
to its use were not always heeded, its severity, though 
often exaggerated, was in many cases extreme. 

The consuls of Carcassonne in 1286 complained tothe 
ope, the King of France, and the vicars of the local 
ishop against the inquisitor Jean Galand, whom they 

charged with inflicting torture in an absolutely in- 
human manner, and this charge was no isolated one. 
The case of Savonarola (q. v.) has never been alto- 
gether cleared up in this respect. The official report 
says he had to suffer three and a half tratti da fune 
(a sort of strappado). When Alexander VI showed 
discontent with the delays of the trial, the Florentine 
government excused itself by urging that Savonarola 
was a man of extraordinary sturdiness and endurance, 
and that he had been vigorously tortured on many 
days (assidua questione multis diebus, the papal pro- 
thonotary, Burchard, says seven times) but with little 
effect. It is to be noted that torture was most cruelly 
used, where the inquisitors were most exposed to the 
pressure of civil authority. Frederick I], though al- 
ways boasting of his zeal for the purity of the Faith, 
abused both rack and Inquisition to put out of the 
way his personal enemies. The tragical ruin of the 
‘Templars is ascribed to the abuse of torture by Philip 
the Fair and his henchmen. At Paris, for instance, 
thirty-six, and at Sens twenty-five, Templars died as 
the result of torture. Blessed Joan of Are could not 
have been sent to the stake as a heretic and a recalci- 
trant, if her judges had not been tools of English 
policy. And the excesses of the Spanish Inquisition 
are largely due to the fact that in its administration 
civil purposes overshadowed the ecclesiastical. Kivery 
reader of the “ Cautio criminalis” of the Jesuit Father 
Friedrich Spee knows to whose account chiefly must 
be set down the horrors of the witchcraft trials. Most 
of the punishments that were properly speaking in- 
quisitional were not inhuman, either by their nature 
or by the manner of their infliction. Most frequently 
certain good works were ordered, e.g. the building of a 
church, the visitation of a church, a pilgrimage more 
or less distant, the offering of a candle or a chalice, 
participation in a crusade, and the like. Other works 
partook more of the character of real and to some ex- 
tent degrading punishments, e.g. fines, whose proceeds 
were devoted to such public purposes as chureh-build- 
ing, road-making, and the like; whipping with rods 
during religious service; the pillory; the wearing of 
coloured crosses, and so on. ; > Ve, 

The hardest penalties were imprisonment in its 

various degrees, exclusion from the communion of 
the Church, and the usually consequent surrender to 
the civil power. ‘(Cum ecclesia”, ran the regular 
expression, ‘‘ultra non habeat quod faciat pro suis 
demeritis contra ipsum, idcireo eundem relinquimus 
brachio et iudicio s#eculari”—i.e. since the Church 
ean no farther punish his misdeeds, she leaves him 
to the civil authority. Naturally enough, punish- 
ment as a legal sanction is always a hard and painful 
thing, whether decreed by civil or ecclesiastical jus- 
tice. There is, however, always an essential distine- 
tion between civil and ecclesiastical punishment. 
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While chastisement inflicted by secular authority 
aims chiefly at punishing violation of the law, the 
Church seeks primarily the correction of the delin- 
quent; indeed his spiritual welfare is frequently so 
much in view that the element of punishment is 
almost entirely lost sight of. Commands to hear 
Holy Mass on Sundays and holidays, to frequent re- 
ligious services, to abstain from manual labour, to 
receive Communion at the chief festivals of the year, 
to forbear from soothsaying and usury, etc., can 
scarcely be regarded as punishments, though very 
efficacious as helps towards the fulfilment of Chris- 
tian duties. It being furthermore incumbent on the 
inquisitor to consider not merely the external sanc- 
tion, but also the inner change of heart, his sentence 
lost the quasi-mechanical stiffness so often charac- 
teristic of civil condemnation. Moreover, the pen- 
alties incurred were on numberless occasions remitted, 
mitigated, or commuted. In the records of the In- 
quisition we very frequently read that because of 
old age, sickness, or poverty in the family, the due 
punishment was materially reduced owing to the in- 
quisitor’s sheer pity, or the petition of a good Catho- 
lic. Imprisonment for life was altered to a fine, and 
this to an alms; participation in a crusade was com- 
muted into a pilgrimage, while a distant and costly 
pilgrimage became a visit to a neighbouring shrine or 
church, and so on. If the inquisitor’s leniency were 
abused, he was authorized to revive in full the 
original punishment. On the whole, the Inquisition 
was humanely conducted. Thus we read that a son 
obtained his father’s release by merely asking for it, 
without putting forward any special reasons. Li- 
cence to leave prison for three weeks, three months, 
or an unlimited period—say until the recovery or 
decease of sick parents—was not infrequent. Rome 
itself censured inquisitioners or deposed them be- 
cause they were too harsh, but never because they 
were too merciful. 

Imprisonment was not always accounted punish- 
ment in the proper sense: it was rather looked on as 
an opportunity for repentance, a preventive against 
backsliding or the infection of others. It was known 
as immuration (from the Latin murus, a wall), or in- 
carceration, and was inflicted for a definite time or 
for life. Immuration for life was the lot of those 
who had failed to profit by the aforesaid term of 
erace, or had perhaps recanted only from fear of 
death, or had once before abjured heresy. The 
murus strictus sew arctus, or carcer strictissimus, im- 
plied close and solitary confinement, occasionally 
aggravated by fasting or chains. In practice, how- 
ever, these regulations were not always enforced lit- 
erally. We read of immured persons receiving visits 
rather freely, playing games, or dining with their 
jailors. On the other hand, solitary confinement 
was at times deemed insufficient, and then the im- 
mured were put in irons or chained to the prison 
wall. Members of a religious order, when condemned 
for life, were immured in their own convent, nor ever 
allowed to speak with any of their fraternity. The 
dungeon or cell was euphemistically called “In Pace”; 
it was, indeed, the tomb of a man buried alive. It 
was looked upon as a remarkable favour when, in 
1330, through the good offices of the Archbishop of 
Toulouse, the French king permitted a dignitary of a 
certain order to visit the ‘(In Pace” twice a month 
and comfort his imprisoned brethren, against which 
favour the Dominicans lodged with Clement VI a 
fruitless protest. Though the prison cells were 
directed to be kept in such a way as to endanger 
neither the life nor the health of occupants, their 
true condition was sometimes deplorable, as we see 
from a document published recently by J. B. Vidal 
(Annales de St-Louis des Frangais, 1905, p. 362). 
“Tn some cells the unfortunates were bound in stocks 
or chains, unable to move about, and forced to sleep 
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on the ground. ..... There was little regard for 
cleanliness. In some cases there was no light or 
ventilation, and the food was meagre and very 
poor.” Occasionally the popes had to put an end 
through their legates to similarly atrocious con- 
ditions. After inspecting the Carcassonne and Albi 
prisons in 1306, the legates Pierre de la Chapelle 
and Béranger de Frédol dismissed the warders, re- 
moved the chains from the captives, and rescued 
some from their underground dungeons. ‘The local 
bishop was expected to provide food from the con- 
fiseated property of the prisoner. For those doomed 
to close confinement, it was meagre enough, scarcely 
more than bread and water. It was not long, how- 
ever, before prisoners were allowed other victuals, 
wine and money also from outside, and this was soon 
generally tolerated. 

Officially it was not the Church that sentenced un- 
repenting heretics to death, more particularly to the 
stake. As legate of the Roman Church even Gregory 
IX never went farther than the penal ordinances of 
Innocent III required, nor ever inflicted a punish- 
ment more severe than excommunication. Not un- 
til four years after the commencement of his pontifi- 
cate did he admit the opinion, then prevalent among 
legists, that heresy should be punished with death, 
seeing that it was confessedly no less serious an 
offence than high treason. Nevertheless, he con- 
tinued to insist on the exclusive right of the Church 
to decide in authentic manner in matters of heresy; 
at the same time it was not her office to pronounce 
sentence of death. The Church, thenceforth, ex- 
pelled from her bosom the impenitent heretic, where- 
upon the state took over the duty of his temporal 
punishment. T[rederick II was of the same opinion; 
in his Constitution of 1224 he says that hereties con- 
victed by an ecclesiastical court shall, on imperial 
authority, suffer death by fire (auctoritate nostra 
ignis iudicio coneremandos), and similarly in 1233: 
‘‘presentis nostre legis edicto damnatos mortem pati 
decernimus.”’ In this way Gregory IX may be re- 
garded as having had no share, either directly or in- 
directly, in the death of condemned heretics. Not 
so the succeeding popes. In the Bull ‘‘Ad exstir- 
panda” (1252) Innocent IV says: ‘‘When those ad- 
judged guilty of heresy have been given up to the 
civil power by the bishop or his representative, or 
the Inquisition, the podestd or chief magistrate of 
the city shall take them at once, and shall, within 
five days at the most, execute the laws made against 
them.”’ Moreover, he directs that this Bull and the 
corresponding regulations of Frederick II be entered 
in every city among the municipal statutes under 
pain of excommunication, which was also visited on 
those who failed to execute both the papal and the 
imperial decrees. Nor could any doubt remain as to 
what civil regulations were meant, for the passages 
which ordered the burning of impenitent heretics 
were inserted in the papal deeretals from the im- 
perial constitutions ‘‘Commissis nobis” and ‘Incon- 
sutibilem tunicam”. The aforesaid Bull ‘Ad 
exstirpanda” remained thenceforth a fundamental 
document of the Inquisition, renewed or reinforced 
by several popes, Alexander IV (1254-61), Clement 
IV (1265-68), Nicholas IV (1288-92), Boniface VIII 
(1294-1303), and others. The civil authorities, there- 
fore, were enjoined by the popes, under pain of excom- 
munication to execute the legal sentences that con- 
demned impenitent hereties to the stake. It is to be 
noted that excommunication itself was no trifle, for, 
if the person excommunicated did not free himself 
from excommunication within a year, he was held 
py the legislation of that period to be a heretic, 
and incurred all the penalties that affeeted heresy. 

The Number of Victims.—How many victims were 
handed over to the civil power cannot be stated with 
even approximate accuracy. We have nevertheless 
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some valuable information about a few of the In- 
quisition tribunals, and their statistics are not with- 
out interest. At Pamiers, from 1318 to 1324, out 
of twenty-four persons convicted but five were de- 
livered to the civil power, and at Toulouse from 
1308 to 1323, only forty-two out of nine hundred and 
thirty bear the ominous note “relictus curiz sscu- 
lari”. Thus, at Pamiers one in thirteen, and at 
Toulouse one in forty-two, seem to have been burnt 
for heresy, although these places were hotbeds of 
heresy, and therefore principal centres of the In- 
quisition. We may add, also, that this was the most 
active period of the institution. These data and 
others of the same nature bear out the assertion that 
the Inquisition marks a substantial advance in the 
contemporary administration of justice, and there- 
fore in the general civilization of mankind. A more 
terrible fate awaited the heretic when judged by a 
secular court. In 1249 Count Raymund VII of 
Toulouse caused eighty confessed heretics to be 
burned in his presence without permitting them to 
recant. It is impossible to imagine any such trials 
before the Inquisition courts. The large numbers of 
burnings detailed in various histories are completely 
unauthenticated, and are either the deliberate inven- 
tion of pamphleteers, or are based on materials that 
pertain to the Spanish Inquisition of later times or 
the German witchcraft trials (Vacandard, op. cit., 
237 sqq.). 

Once the Roman Law touching the crimen lese 
majestatis had been made to cover the case of heresy, 
it was only natural that the royal or imperial 
treasury should imitate the Roman fiscus, and lay 
claim to the property of persons condemned. It 
was fortunate, though inconsistent and certainly not 
strict justice, that this penalty did not affect every 
condemned person, but only those sentenced to per- 
petual confinement or the stake. Even so, this cir- 
cumstance added not a little to the penalty, especially 
as in this respect innocent people, the culprit’s wife 
and children, were the chief sufferers. Confiscation 
was also decreed against persons deceased, and there 
is a relatively high number of such judgments. Of 
the six hundred and thirty-six cases that came before 
the inquisitor Bernard Gui, eighty-eight pertained to 
dead people. 

(e) The Final Verdict.—The ultimate decision was 
usually pronounced with solemn ceremonial at the 
sermo generalis—or auto-da-fé (act of faith), as it was 
later called. One or two days prior to this sermo 
everyone concerned had the charges read to him 
again briefly, and in the vernacular; the evening be- 
fore he was told where and when to appear to hear 
the verdict. The sermo, a short discourse or ex- 
hortation, began very early in the morning; then fol- 
lowed the swearing in of the secular officials, who 
were made to vow obedience to the inquisitor in all 
things pertaining to the suppression of heresy. Then 
regularly followed the so-called “decrees of mercy” 
(le. commutations, mitigations, and remission of 
previously imposed penalties), and finally due pun- 
ishments were assigned to the guilty, after their 
offences had been again enumerated. This an- 
nouncement began with the minor punishments, and 
went on to the most severe, i. e., perpetual imprison- 
ment or death. Thereupon the guilty were turned 
over to the civil power, and with this act the sermo 
generalis closed, and the inquisitional proceedings 
were at an end. 

(3) The chief scene of the Inquisition’s activity 
was Central and Southern Europe. The Seandi- 
navian countries were spared altogether. It appears 
in England only on the occasion of the trial of the 
Templars, nor was it known in Castile and Portugal 
until the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella. It 
was introduced into the Netherlands with the Span- 
ish domination, while in Northern France it was rela= 
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tively little known. On the other hand, the Inquisi- 
tion, whether because of the particularly perilous 
sectarianism there prevalent or of the greater severity 
of ecclesiastical and civil rulers, weighed heavily on 
Italy (especially Lombardy), on Southern France (in 
particular the county of Toulouse and on Langue- 
doc), and finally on the Kingdom of Aragon and on 
Germany. Honorius IV (1285-7) introduced it into 
Sardinia, and in the fifteenth century it displayed 
excessive zeal in Flanders and Bohemia. The in- 
quisitors were, as a rule, irreproachable, not merely in 
personal conduct, but in the administration of their 
office. Some, however, like Robert le Bougre, a Bul- 
garian (Catharist) convert to Christianity and subse- 
quently a Dominican, seem to have yielded to a blind 
fanaticism and deliberately to have provoked execu- 
tions en masse. On 29 May, 1239, at Montwimer in 
Champagne, Robert consigned to the flames at one 
time about a hundred and eighty persons, whose trial 
had begun and ended within one week. Later, when 
Rome found that the complaints against him were 
pear he was first deposed and then incarcerated 
or life. 

(4) How are we to explain the Inquisition in the 
light of its own period?—For the true office of the 
historian is not to defend facts and conditions, 
but to study and understand them in their natural 
course and connexion.—It is indisputable that in 
the past scarcely any community or nation vouch- 
safed perfect toleration to those who set up a creed 
different from that of the generality. A kind of 
iron law would seem to dispose mankind to reli- 
gious intolerance. Even long before the Roman State 
tried to check with violence the rapid encroach- 
ments of Christianity, Plato had declared it one of the 
supreme duties of the governmental authority in his 
ideal State to show no toleration towards the “ god- 
less” —that is, towards those who denied the state 
religion—even though they were content to live 
quietly and without proselytizing; their very example, 
he said, would be dangerous. They were to be kept in 
custody “in a place where one grew wise” (cwdpomc- 
THpiov), as the place of incarceration was euphemisti- 
cally called; they should be relegated thither for five 
years, and during this time listen to religious instruc- 
tion every day. The more active and proselytizing 
opponents of the state religion were to be imprisoned 
for life in dreadful dungeons, and after death to be 
deprived of burial. It is thus evident what little jus- 
tification there is for regarding intolerance as a product 
of the Middle Ages. Everywhere and always in the 
past men believed that nothing disturbed the common 
weal and public peace so much as religious dissensions 
and conflicts, and that, on the other hand, a uniform 
public faith was the surest guarantee for the State’s 
stability and prosperity. The more thoroughly re- 
ligion had become part of the national life, and the 
stronger the general conviction of its inviolability and 
Divine origin, the more disposed would men be to con- 
sider every attack on it as an intolerable crime against 
the Deity and a highly criminal menace to the public 

eace. The first Christian emperors believed that one 
of the chief duties of an imperial ruler was to place his 
sword at the service of the Church and orthodoxy, 
especially as their titles of “ Pontifex Maximus” and 
“Bishop of the Exterior” seemed to argue in them 
Divinely appointed agents of Heaven. 

Nevertheless, the principal teachers of the Church 
held back for centuries from accepting in these mat- 
ters the practice of the civil rulers; they shrank partic- 
ularly from such stern measures against heresy as 
torture and capital punishment, both of which they 
deemed inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity. 
But, in the Middle Ages, the Catholic Faith became 
alone dominant, and the welfare of the Commonwealth 
zame to be closely bound up with the cause of religious 
unity. King Peter of Aragon, therefore, but voiced the 
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universal conviction when he said: ‘The enemies of the 
Cross of Christ and violators of the Christian law are 
likewise our enemies and the enemies of our kingdom, 
and ought therefore to be dealt with as such.” Em- 
peror Frederick II emphasized this view more vigor- 
ously than any other prince, and enforced it in his 
Draconian enactments against heretics. The repre- 
sentatives of the Church were also children of their 
own time, and in their conflict with heresy accepted 
the help that their age freely offered them, and indeed 
often forced upon them. Theologians and canonists, 
the highest and the saintliest, stood by the eode of 
their day, and sought to explain and to justify it. The 
learned and holy Raymund of Pennafort, highly es- 
teemed by Gregory IX, was content with the penal- 
ties that dated from Innocent III, viz., the ban of 
the empire, confiscation of property, confinement in 
prison, ete. But before the end of the century, St. 
Thomas Aquinas (Summa Theol., II-II, Q. xi, aa. 3, 
4) already advocated capital punishment for heresy, 
though it cannot be said that his arguments alto- 
gether compel conviction. The Angelic Doctor, how- 
ever speaks only in a general way of punishment by 
death, and does not specify more nearly the manner of 
its infliction. This the jurists did in a positive way 
that was truly terrible. The celebrated Henry of Se- 
gusia (Susa), named Hostiensis after his episcopal See 
of Ostia (d. 1271), and the no less eminent Joannes 
Andrew (d. 1348), when interpreting the Decree “ Ad 
abolendam” of Lucius III, take debita animadversio 
(due punishment) as synonymous with ignis crematio 
(death by fire), a meaning which certainly did not at- 
tach to the original expression of 1184. Theologians 
and jurists based their attitude to some extent on the 
similarity between heresy and high treason (crimen 
lese maiestatis), a suggestion that they owed to the 
Law of Ancient Rome. They argued, moreover, that 
if the death penalty could be rightly inflicted on 
thieves and forgers, who rob us only of worldly goods, 
how much more righteously on those who cheat us 
out of supernatural goods—out of faith, the sacra- 
ments, the life of the soul. In the severe legislation 
of the Old Testament (Deut., xiii, 6-9; xvii, 1-6) they 
found another argument. And lest some should urge 
that those ordinances were abrogated by Christianity, 
the words of Christ were recalled: “I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil” (Matt., v. 17); also His other 
saying (John, xv, 6): “If any one abide not in me, he 
shall be cast forth as a branch, and shall wither, and 
they shall gather him up, and cast him into the fire, 
and he burneth”’ (in ignem mittent, et ardet). 

It is well known that belief in the justice of punish- 
ing heresy with death was so common among the six- 
teenth century reformers—Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, 
and their adherents—that we may say their toleration 
began where their power ended [N. Paulus, “Die 
Strassburger Reformatoren und die Gewissensfrei- 
heit” (Freiburg, 1895); ‘ Luther und die Gewissens- 
freiheit ’’ (Munich, 1905); “ Ketzerinquisitionim luther- 
ischen Sachsen”, supplement to “ Germania” (1907), 
nos. 18 and 19; “Ist die Toleranz auf Luther zuriick 
zufiihren?” ibid. (1909), no. 12; “ Luther’s These tiber 
die Ketzerverbrennung”’, in “ Histor.-polit. Blitter”’, 
CXL (1907), no. 5; “Calvin als Handlanger der pipst- 
lichen Inquisition”, ibid., CXLII (1909), no. 5; 
“Zwingli und die Glaubensfreiheit”, ibid., CXLIIL 
(1909), no. 9]. The Reformed theologian, Hierony- 
mus Zanchi, declared in a lecture delivered at the 
University of Heidelberg: ‘We do not now ask if the 
authorities may pronounce sentence of death upon her- 
etics; of that there can be no doubt, and all learned 
and right-minded men acknowledge it. The only 
question is whether the authorities are bownd to per- 
form this duty.’ And Zanchi answers this second 
question in the affirmative, especially on the authority 
of “all pious and learned men who have written on 
the subject in our day” [Historisch-politische Blatter, 
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CXL, (1907), p. 364]. It may be that in modern 
times men as a rule judge more leniently the views of 
others, but does this forthwith make their opinions ob- 
jectively more correct than those of their predecessors? 
s there no longer any inclination to persecution? As 
late as 1871 Professor Friedberg wrote in Holtzen- 
dorff’s “Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung”: “If a new re- 
ligious society were to be established to-day with 
such principles as those which, according to the Vat- 
ican Council, the Catholic Church declares a matter of 
faith, we would undoubtedly consider it a duty of the 
state to suppress, destroy, and uproot it by force” 
(Kélnische Volkszeitung, no. 782, 15 Sept., 1909). 
Do these sentiments indicate an ability to appraise 
justly the institutions and opinions of former cen- 
turies, not according to modern feelings, but to the 
standards of their age? [ef. Th. de Cauzons, “ Histoire 
de l’Inquisition en I'rance”’, Tome I: “ Les Origines de 
l’Inquisition” (Paris, 1909); O. Pfiilf in “Stimmen aus 
Maria-Laach”’, no. 8 (1909), pp. 290 sqq.]. 

In forming an estimate of the Inquisition, it is 
necessary to distinguish clearly between principles and 
historical fact on the one hand, and on the other those 
exaggerations or rhetorical descriptions which reveal 
bias and an obvious determination to injure Catholi- 
cism, rather than to encourage the spirit of tolerance 
and further its exercise. It is also essential to note 
that the Inquisition, in its establishment and pro- 
cedure, pertained not to the sphere of belief, but to 
that of discipline. The dogmatic teaching of the 
Church is in no way affected by the question as to 
whether the Inquisition was justified in its scope, or 
wise in its methods, or extreme in its practice. The 
Church established by Christ, as a perfect society, is 
empowered to make laws and inflict penalties for their 
violation. Heresy not only violates her law but strikes 
at her very life, unity of belief, and from the begin- 
ning the heretic had incurred all the penalties of the 
ecclesiastical courts. When Christianity became the 
religion of the Empire, and still more when the peoples 
of Northern Europe became Christian nations, the 
close alliance of Church and State made unity of faith 
essential not only to the ecclesiastical organization, 
but also to civil society. Heresy, in consequence, 
was a crime which secular rulers were bound in ake to 
punish. It was regarded as worse than any other 
crime, even that of high treason; it was for society in 
those times what we call anarchy. Hence the sever- 
ity with which heretics were treated by the secular 
power long before the Inquisition was established. 

As regards the character of these punishments, it 
should be considered that they were the natural ex- 
pression not only of the legislative power, but also of 
the popular hatred for heresy in an age that dealt both 
vigorously and roughly with criminals of every type. 
The heretic, in a word, was simply an outlaw whose 
offence, in the popular mind, deserved and sometimes 
received a punishment as summary as that which is 
often dealt out in our own day by an infuriated popu- 
lace to the authors of justly detested crimes. That 
such intolerance was not peculiar to Catholicism, but 
was the natural accompaniment of deep religious con- 
viction in those, also, who abandoned the Church, is 
evident from the measures taken by some of the Re- 
formers against those who differed from them in 
matters of belief. As the learned Dr. Schaff declares 
in his ‘History of the Christian Church” (vol. V, 
New York, 1907, p. 524), “To the great humiliation 
of the Protestant churches, religious intolerance and 
even persecution unto death were continued long 
after the Reformation. In Geneva the ‘pernicious 
theory was put into practice by state and church, 
even to the use of torture and the admission of the 
testimony of children against their parents, and with 
the sanction of Calvin. Bullinger, in the second Hel- 
vetic Confession, announced the principle that heresy 
could be punished like murder or treason.’’ Moreover, 
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the whole history of the Penal Laws against Catholics 
in England and Ireland, and the spirit of intolerance 
prevalent in many of the American colonies during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries may be 
cited in proof thereof. It would obviously be absurd 
to make the Protestant religion as such responsible 
for these practices. But having set up the principle of 
private judgment, which, logically applied, made 
heresy impossible, the early Reformers proceeded to 
treat dissidents as the medieval heretics had been 
treated. To suggest that this was inconsistent is 
trivial in view of the deeper insight it affords into the 
meaning of a tolerance which is often only theoretical 
and the source of that intolerance which men rightly 
show towards error, and which they naturally, though 
not rightly, transfer to the erring. 

(B) The Inquisition in Spain.—(1) Historical Facts. 
—Religious conditions similar to those in Southern 
France oceasioned the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion in the neighbouring Kingdom of Aragon. As 
early as 1226 King James I had forbidden the Cath- 
arists his kingdom, and in 1228 had outlawed both 
them and their friends. A little later, on the advice of 
his confessor, Raymund of Pennafort, he asked Greg- 
ory LX to establish the Inquisition in Aragon. By the 
Bull “Declinante jam mundi”’ of 26 May, 1232, Arch- 
bishop Esparrago and his suffragans were instructed 
to search, either personally or by enlisting the ser- 
vices of the Dominicans or other suitable agents, and 
condignly punish the hereties in their dioceses. At 
the Council of Lérida in 1237 the Inquisition was for- 
mally confided to the Dominicans and the Francis- 
eans. At the Synod of Tarragona in 1242, Raymund 
of Pennafort defined the terms hereticus, receptor, fau- 
tor, defensor, ete., and outlined the penalties to be in- 
flicted. Although the ordinances of Innocent IV, Ur- 
ban IV, and Clement VI were also adopted and exe- 
cuted with strictness by the Dominican Order, no 
striking success resulted. The Inquisitor Fray Ponce 
de Blanes was poisoned, and Bernardo Travasser 
earned the crown of martyrdom at the hands of the 
heretics. Aragon’s best-known inquisitor is the Do- 
minican Nicolas Eymerie (Quétif-Echard, “Seriptores 
Ord. Pr.’’, I, 709 sqq.). His “Directorium Inquisi- 
tionis” (written in Aragon, 1376; printed at Rome 
1587, Venice 1595 and 1607), based on forty-four 
years’ experience, is an original source and a document 
of the highest historical value. 

The Spanish Inquisition, however, properly begins 
with the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic and Isabella. 
The Catholic faith was then endangered by pseudo- 
converts from Judaism (Marranos) and Mohamme- 
danism (Moriseos). On 1 November, 1478, Sixtus IV 
empowered the Catholic sovereigns to set up the Inqui- 
sition. The judges were to be at least forty years old, 
of unimpeachable reputation, distinguished for virtue 
and wisdom, masters of theology, or doctors or licen- 
tiates of canon law, and they must follow the usual 
ecclesiastical rules and regulations. On17 September, 
1480, Their Catholic Majesties appointed, at first for 
Seville, the two Dominicans Miguel de Morillo and Juan 
de San Martin as inquisitors, with two of the secular 
clergy as assistants. Before long complaints of griev- 
ous abuses reached Rome, and were only too well 
founded. Ina Brief of Sixtus IV of 29 January, 1482 
they were blamed for having, upon the alleged author- 
ity of papal Briefs, unjustly imprisoned many people, 
subjected them to cruel tortures, declared them false 
believers, and sequestrated the property of the exe- 
cuted. They were at first admonished to act only in 
conjunction with the bishops, and finally were threat- 
ened with deposition, and would indeed have been 
deposed had not Their Majesties intereceded for tham 
(Pastor, “Geschichte der Pipste”, 2nd ed., 11, 
583). Fray Tomds Torquemada (b. at Valladolid in 
1420, d. at Avila, 16 September, 1498) was the true 
organizer of the Spanish Inquisition. At the golicita- 
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tion of Their Spanish Majesties (Paramo, ITI, tit. ii, 
c. li, n. 9) Sixtus IV bestowed on Torquemada the 
office of grand inquisitor, the institution of which in- 
dicates a decided advance in the development of the 
Spanish Inquisition. Innocent VIII approved the act 
of his predecessor, and under date of 11 February, 
1486, and 6 February, 1487, Torquemada was given the 
dignity of grand inquisitor for the kingdoms of Castile, 
Leon, Aragon, Valencia, ete. The institution speedily 
ramified from Seville to Cordova, Jaen, Villaredl, and 
Toledo. About 1538 there were nineteen courts, to 
which three were afterwards added in Spanish America 
(Mexico, Lima, and Cartagena). Attempts at intro- 
ducing it into Italy failed, and the efforts to establish 
it in the Netherlands entailed disastrous consequences 
for the mother country. In Spain, however, it re- 
mained operative into the nineteenth century. Orig- 
inally called into being against secret Judaism and 
secret Mohammedanism, it served to repel Protestant- 
ism in the sixteenth century, but was unable to expel 
French Rationalism and immorality in the eighteenth. 
King Joseph Bonaparte abrogated it in 1808, but it 
was re-introduced by Ferdinand VII in 1814 and ap- 
proved by Pius VII on certain conditions, among 
others the abolition of torture. It was definitely 
abolished by the Revolution of 1820. 

(2) Organization.—At the head of the Inquisition, 
known as the Holy Office, stood the grand inquisitor, 
nominated by the king and confirmed by the pope. 
By virtue of his papal credentials he enjoyed authority 
to delegate his powers to other suitable persons, and to 
receive appeals from all Spanish courts. He was aided 
by a High Council (Consejo Supremo) consisting of 
five members—the so-called Apostolic inquisitors, two 
secretaries, two relatores, one advocatus fiscalis—and 
several consultors and qualificators. The officials of 
the supreme tribunal were appointed by the grand 
inquisitor after consultation with the king. The for- 
mer could also freely appoint, transfer, remove from 
office, visit, and inspect or call to account all inquisi- 
tors and officials of the lower courts. Philip ITI, on 16 
December, 1618, gave the Dominicans the privilege 
of having one of their order permanently a member of 
the Consejo Supremo. All power was really concen- 
trated in this supreme tribunal. It decided important 
or disputed questions, and heard appeals; without its 
approval no priest, knight, or noble could be impris- 
oned, and no auto-da-fé held; an annual report was 
made to it concerning the entire Inquisition, and once 
a month a financial report. Everyone was subject to 
it, not excepting priests, bishops, or even the sover- 
eign. The Spanish Inquisition is distinguished from 
the medieval by its monarchical constitution and a 
greater consequent centralization, as also.by the con- 
stant and legally provided-for influence of the crown 
on all official appointments and the progress of trials. 

(3) The procedure, on the other hand, was substan- 
tially the same as that already described. Here, too, 
a “term of grace” of thirty to forty days was invar- 
iably granted, and was often prolonged. Imprison- 
ment resulted only when unanimity had been arrived 
at, or the offence had been proved. Examination of 
the accused could take place only in the presence of 
two disinterested priests, whose obligation it was to 
restrain any arbitrary act; in their presence the pro- 
tocol had to be read out twice to the accused. The de- 
fence lay always in the hands of a lawyer. The wit- 
nesses, though unknown to the accused, were sworn, 
and very severe punishment, even death, awaited 
false witnesses (cf. Brief of Leo X of 14 December, 
1518). Torture was applied only too frequently and 
too cruelly, but certainly not more cruelly than under 
Charles V’s system of judicial torture in Germany. 

(4) The Spanish Inquisition deserves neither the 
exaggerated praise nor the equally exaggerated vilifi- 
cation often bestowed on it. The number of victims 
cannot be calculated with even approximate accu- 
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racy; the much-maligned autos-da-fé were in reality 
but a religious ceremony (actus fidei); the San Benito 
has its counterpart in similar garbs elsewhere; the 
cruelty of St. Peter Arbues, to whom not a single sen- 
tence of death can be traced with certainty, belongs 
to the realms of fable. However, the predominant 
ecclesiastical nature of the institution can hardly be 
doubted. The Holy See sanctioned the institution, 
accorded to the grand inquisitor canonical installation 
and therewith judicial authority concerning matters 
of faith, while from the grand inquisitor jurisdiction 
passed down to the subsidiary tribunals under his 
control. Joseph de Maistre introduced the thesis that 
the Spanish Inquisition was mostly a civil tribunal; 
formerly, however, theologians never questioned its 
ecclesiastical nature. Only thus, indeed, can one ex- 
plain how the popes always admitted appeals from it 
to the HolySee, called to themselves entire trials, and 
that at any stage of the proceedings, exempted whole 
classes of believers from its jurisdiction, intervened in 
the legislation, deposed grand inquisitors, and so on. 
(See Torquemapa, Tomis DE.) 

(C) The Holy Office at Rome.—The great apostasy 
of the sixteenth century, the filtration of heresy into 
Catholic lands, and the progress of heterodox teach- 
ings everywhere, prompted Paul III to establish the 
“Sacra Congregatio Romane et universalis Inquisi- 
tionis seu sancti officii” by the Constitution ‘“ Licet ab 
initio” of 21 July, 1542. This inquisitional tribunal, 
composed of six cardinals, was to be at once the final 
court of appeal for trials concerning faith, and the 
court of first instance for cases reserved to the pope. 
The succeeding popes—especially Pius IV (by the 
Constitutions “‘ Pastoralis Officii” of 14 October, 1562, 
“Romanus Pontifex” of 7 April, 1563, ‘‘Cum nos per” 
of 1564, ‘“‘Cum inter crimina ” of 27 August, 1564) and 
Pius V (by a Decree of 1566, the Constitution “‘ Inter 
multiplices” of 21 December, 1566, and ‘‘Cum felicis 
record.”, of 1566)—made further provision for the 
procedure and competency of this court. By his Con- 
stitution “‘Immensa eterni” of 22 January, 1587, 
Sixtus V became the real organizer, or rather reor- 
ganizer of this congregation. 

The Holy Office is first among the Roman congrega- 
tions. Its personnel! includes judges, officials, con- 
sultors,and qualificators. The real judges are cardi- 
nals nominated by the pope, whose original number of 
six was raised by Pius IV to eight and by Sixtus V to 
thirteen. Their actual number depends on the reign- 
ing pope (Benedict XIV, Const. ‘‘Sollicita et Pro- 
vida”, 1733). This congregation differs from the oth- 
ers, inasmuch as it has no cardinal-prefect: the pope 
always presides in person when momentous decisions 
are to be announced (coram Sanctissimo). The solemn 
plenary session on Thursdays is always preceded by a 
session of the cardinals on Wednesdays, at the church 
of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, and a meeting of the 
consultors on Mondays at the palace of the Holy Of- 
fice. The highest official is the commissarius sancti 
officii, a Dominican of the Lombard province, to whom 
two coadjutors are given from the same order. He 
acts as the proper judge throughout the whole case 
until the plenary session exclusive, thus conducting it 
up to the verdict. The assessor sancti officit, always 
one of the secular clergy, presides at the plenary ses- 
sions. The promotor fiscalis is at once prosecutor and 
fiscal representative, while the advocatus reorum under- 
takes the defence of the accused. The duty of the 
consultors is to afford the cardinals expert advice. 
They may come from the secular clergy or the relig- 
ious orders, but the General of the Dominicans, the 
magister sacri palatii, and a third member of the same 
order are always ex-officio consultors (consultores nati). 
The qualificators are appointed for life, but give their 
opinions only when called upon. The Holy Office has 
jurisdiction over all Christians and, according to Pius 
TV, even over cardinals. In practice, however, the 
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latter aro held exempt. For its authority, see the 
aforesaid Constitution of Sixtus V ‘‘ Immensa eterni” 


(see RoMAN CONGREGATIONS). ni 

(A) Sourcws.—Mouinmr, L’ Inquisition dans le midi de la 
Franceau XIII¢ et XIV¢ siécles. Etude sur les sources de son 
histoire (Paris, 1880); ef. Dovars in Revue des questions hist., 
XXX (1881). The most important sources are papal docu- 
ments—Bulls, Constitutions, Briefs; decisions of councils; 
codes of canon law. Scarcely less important for a knowledge 
of medieval Inquisition procedure are the so-called Manuals 
of the inquisitors. Of these may be mentioned: Processus 
inquisitionis, dating from about 1244, new ed. in VACANDARD, 
op. cit. infra, Appendix A; Questiones domini Guidonis Fulcodi 
et responsiones eitus—Guy Foucois later became pope under 
title Clement [V—written about 1254, ed. in CusArn CARENA, 
Tractatus de officio ss. inquisitionis (1669), pp. 367-93; Bernardi 
Guidonis Practica officti inquisitionis heretice pravitatis, ed. 
Dovats (Paris, 1886); Doctrina de modo procedendi contra hereti- 
cos, written about 1275, ed. in MARTENE, Thesaurus novus Anec- 
dotorum, V, 1797-1822; Eymeric, Directorium inquisitorum, 
written about 1376 and edited several times: an appendix con- 
tains Littere apostolice pro officio inquisitorum; Dovais, La 
Procédure inquisitionale en Languedoc au XIV® siecle (Paris, 
1900). The following are extensive documentary compilations: 
Dovats, Documents pour servir & l'histoire de U Inquisition de 
Languedoc (2 vols., Paris, 1900); Do.umncrer, Bettrage zur 
Seklengeschichte des Mittelalters (2 vols., Munich, 1890), with 
which compare Revue historique, LIV, 155 sqq.; FREpERICQ, Cor- 
pus documentorum inquisitionis heretice pravitatis Neerlandice 
(1206-1525) (4 vols., Ghent, 1889-1900); Scuarrmr, Beitriige 
zur (reschichte des Protestantismus und der Inquisition im 16. 
Jahrhundert. Nach den Originalakten in Madrid und Simancas 
bearbeitet (3 vols., Giitersloh, 1902). 

(B) SprcrAn Sruptms.—Lanators, L’ Inquisition d’aprés les 
travaux récents (Paris, 1902); Freprrice, Historiographie de 
UInquisition, introduction to the French and German trans- 
lation of Lma, History of the Inquisition; Haver, L’hérésie et le 
bras séculier au moyen dge jusqu'au XIITe siecle in Bibliotheque 
de l’école des Chartes, XLI, 488-517, 570-607; VAcANDARD, 
L' Inquisition. Etude historique et critique sur le pouvoir coércitif 
del’ Wglise (Paris, 1907), cf. PAuLUs, Zur Beurteilung der Inqui- 
sition, literary supplement to Kélnische Volkszeitung (1907), no. 
14; tr. Conway (New York, 1908); Douats, L’ Inquisition. 
Ses origines. Sa procédure (Paris, 1906); Lea, A History of the 
Inquisition in the Middle Ages (3 vols., New York, 1888), French 
tr. by Rernacu (Paris, 1900); German tr. by Hansen, I 
(Bonn, 1905). Concerning this work see BuOrzeR in Histo- 
risches Jahrbuch, [X (1890), 322 sqq.—‘‘a history of the Inquisi- 
tion, corresponding to the requirements of calm, objective 
historical research, is unfortunately yet unwritten;’’ FInK#, 
ibid., XIV (1893), 332; VAcANDARD, op. cit. p. viii—‘ The 
history of the Inquisition remains yet to be written. Despite 
evidences of intellectual honesty Lea is to be read with caution. 
He is loyal, it may be, but not impartial, and only too often be- 
trays his prejudices and suspicions in respect of the Catholic 
Church. This attitude at times affects gravely his reputation 
as a critic.”’ N. Paulus, too, finds (loc. cit.) that Lea is ‘Snot 
sufficiently reliable’, and that his assertions ‘‘must be carefully 
sifted”. BaumaartrEen, Die Werke von Henry Charles Lea 
(Miinster, 1908),—tr. Waanrer (New York)—took upon him- 
self the unpleasant but serviceable task of investigating the 
method of H. C. Lea. It transpires, not only that the earlier 
critics of Lea were entirely justified, but also that the inaccura- 
cies of the German translator Joseph Hansen, city archivist of 
Cologne, are greater and more numerous than those contained 
in the original work. The same defects characterize another 
work of Lma, History of the Inquisition in Spain (4 vols., Lon- 
don and New York, 1906-7); cf. BAUMGARTEN, loc. cit., pp. 91 
sqq., and /Tist. Jahrbuch, XXIV (1903), 583-97. See also 
Ortt y Lara, La Inquisicién (1888)—ef. Grisar in Theol. Zeit- 
schrift (1879), 548 sqq., and Knoéprier in Hist. pol. Blitter, 
XC, XCV; Ropriao, Historia verdadera de la Inquisicién (3 
vols., Madrid, 1876-7). An extensive bibliography will be 
found in the manuals of canon law, e. g., Hinscutus, Kirchen- 
recht, V (1895), 449 sqq.; VI (1897), 328 sqq. 

JosEPpH BLOTzER. 


Inquisition, CANonrIcAt, is either extra-judicial or 
judicial: the former might be likened to a coroner’s 
inquest in our civil law; while the latter is similar to 
an investigation by the grand jury. An extra-judi- 
cial inquiry, which is recommended in civil eases, is 
absolutely necessary in criminal matters, except the 
case be notorious. A bishop may not even admonish 
canonically a cleric supposedly delinquent without 
having first instituted a summary inquest— summaria 
facti cognitio”’; “informatio pro informatione curiz ” 
—into the truth of the rumours, denunciations, or ac- 
cusations against said cleric. This examination is 
condueted by the bishop personally, or by another 
ecclesiastic, prudent, trustworthy, and impartial, de- 
puted by the bishop, as secretly and discreetly as pos- 
sible, without judicial form. This, however, does not 
preclude the examination of witnesses or experts, for 
example, to discover irregularities in the records or 
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accounts of the Church. Great caution is to be ob- 
served in this preliminary inquiry, lest the reputation 
of the cleric in question suffer unnecessarily, In which 
case the bishop might be sued for damages. The acts 
with the result of the inquisition, if any evidence has 
been found, should be preserved in the archives; if 
evidence is wanting or is only slight, the acts should be 
destroyed. } nahh . 

The outcome of the preliminary investigation will 
be to leave matters as they are; or to proceed to extra- 
judicial corrective measures; or to begin a public 
action, when the evil cannot be otherwise remedied. 
The bishop’s judgment in this matter is paramount; 
for, even when a crime may be satisfactorily proven, it 
may be more beneficial to religion and the interests at 
stake not to prosecute. In matters of correction 
proper, in which medicinal penalties are employed, 
judicial action is barred by limitation in five years. 
The second inquisition is for the information of the 
auditor or judge, a judicial inquiry, being the begin- 
ning of the strictly judicial procedure—“ processus in- 
formativus’’; “inquisitio pro informando judice”. If 
sufficient warrant for a judicial trial exist, the bishop 
will order his public prosecutor (procurator fiscalis) 
to draw up and present the charge. Having received 
the charge, the bishop will appoint an auditor to con- 
duct the informative procedure, in which all the evi- 
dence bearing on the ease, for the defence as well as for 
the prosecution, is to be obtained. This inquest con- 
sequently comprises offensive and defensive proceed- 
ings, for the auditor is to arrive at the truth, and not 
conduct the inquiry on the supposition that the de- 
fendant is guilty. 

When the auditor, assisted by the diocesan prose- 
cutor, has procured all the evidence available for the 
prosecution, he will open the defensive proceedings 
with the citation (q. v.) of the accused. The accused 
must appear in person (see ContTuMACY) for examina- 
tion by the auditor: the fiscal prosecutor may be 
present. He is not put under oath, and is granted 
perfect freedom in defending himself, proving his 
innocence, justifying his conduct, alleging mitiga- 
ting or extenuating circumstances. All declarations, 
allegations, exceptions, pleas, ete., of the defendant 
are recorded by the clerk in the acts. They are read 
to the defendant and corrected, if necessary, or addi- 
tions made. Finally, the accused, if willing, the 
auditor, and the secretary should sign the acts. A 
stay must be granted the accused, if he demand it, to 
present a defence in writing. This inquiry may open 
up new features, to investigate which stays may be 
necessary. The accused must be heard in his own . 
defence after this new inquiry. When satisfied that 
the investigation is complete, the auditor will declare 
the inquest closed, and make out an abstract of the 
results of same. This abstract together with all the 
acts in the case are given to the diocesan prosecutor. 
Thus ends the judicial inquisition. 

Instructio S. C. EE. RR., 1880; Instructio S.C. de Prop. 
Fide pro Statibus Federatis Americe Septentrionalis, 1884: 
MEEHAN, Compendium juris canonici (Rochester, 1899), p. 241 


sqq.;_ Drostr-MrssmMer, Canonical Procedure in Disciplinary 
and Criminal Cases of Clerics (New York, 1886). 
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Inquisitor. See INQuISsITION. 


Insane, AsyLUMS AND CARE FOR THE.—During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries hospital care of 
the sick of all kinds and nursing fell to the lowest ebb 
in history (see Hosprrrats). Institutions and care 
for the insane, not only shared in this decadence, but 
were its worst feature. Because of this, many 
writers have declared that proper care for the insane 
and suitable institutions developed only in recent 
generations. As the Church had much to do with 
humanitarian efforts of all kinds in the past, it has 
been made a suhiect of reproach to her. Asa matter 
of fact the Church, from the earliest times, arranged 
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for the care of the insane, and some of the arrange- 
ments anticipated some of the most important 
advances of modern times. It was after the re- 
ligious revolt in Germany, whose influence was felt 
in other countries, that the Church’s charitable 
institutions suffered in many ways, and hospitals and 
asylums of all kinds deteriorated. 

Insanity has been known for as long as our record 
of human history runs. Pinel, the great French psy- 
chiatrist, in his ‘“ Nosographie philosophique”, IT 
(Paris, 1798), 28, gives the details of the treat- 
ment of the insane by the priests of Saturn, the 
god of medicine in Egypt, in special parts of the 
temples. According to this, those suffering from 
melancholia were treated by suggestion, by diver- 
sion of mind, and recreations of all kinds, by a 
careful regimen, by hydropathy, by pilgrimages to 
the holy places. In Greece we know of the exist- 
ence of insanity from its occurrence in the various 
myths. Ulysses counterfeited insanity in order to 
escape going on the Trojan expedition, and ploughed 
up the seashore, sowing salt in the furrows. When 
Nestor, however, placed his infant son in front of 
the plough, Ulysses moved the boy aside, and Nestor 
said there was too much method in his madness. 
Evidently at this time (1200 B. c.) the Greeks were 
quite familiar with insanity, since they could even 
detect malingering. The stories of Ajax killing a flock 
of sheep which by illusion he thought a crowd of his 
enemies, of Orestes and the Furies, of the Bacche, all 
show familiarity with insanity. As in Egypt, the 
insane in Greece were cared for in certain portions of 
the temples of the god of medicine, Aisculapius. In 
the famous temple at Epidaurus, part shrine and part 
hospital, there was a well-known spring, and hydro- 
pathy was the main portion of the treatment, though 
every form of favourable suggestion was employed. 
Interesting diversions were planned for patients, and 
they had the distinct advantage of the journey neces- 
sary to reach Epidaurus. Insanity was looked upon 
as a disease and treated as such. The delirium of 
acute disease had not as yet been differentiated from 
mania, and melancholy was considered an exaggera- 
tion of the depression so often associated with 
digestive disturbance. The first hospital for insane 
patients of which there is niention was at the Pirzeus. 

Among the Romans we have abundant evidence, 
in their laws, of care for the insane, but we know little 
of their medical treatment until about the beginning 
of the Christian Era. In the Twelve Tables curators 
are assigned the insane even after their majority. 
They could transact no business legally, but during 
lucid intervals could make binding contracts. When 
parents were insane, children could marry without 
their consent, but this had to be explicitly stated. 
The insane could make no wills, nor be witnesses of 
wills except during lucid intervals, but the lucidity had 
to be proved. With all these careful legal pro- 
visions it seems incredible that medical care should 
not have been given, but all records of it are wanting. 
At Rome, a series of writers on insanity made ex- 
cellent studies in the subject, which could only have 
been made under circumstances that allowed of such 
careful study of the insane as we have opportunities 
for in modern times (Celsus, first century; Celius 
Aurelianus, about a. p. 200, mostly a translation of 
Soranus; Alexander Trallianus, 560). Among the 
Greek writers, Hippocrates (about 400 B. c.), Ascle- 
piades, who wrote shortly before Christ, as well as 
Areteeus of Cappadocia, Soranus, and Galen, who 
wrote in the first two centuries after Christ, show a 
considerable knowledge of insanity. The great Ro- 
man student of the subject, however, was Paulus Avgi- 
neta (630), whose writings show such a thorough 
familiarity with certain phases of insanity as could 
only have been obtained by actual observation, not 
of a few patients, but of many. 
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_ With the beginning of Christianity more definite 
information as to asylums for the insane is available. 
Ducange, in his ‘Commentary on Byzantine History”, 
states that among the thirty-five charitable institu- 
tions in Constantinople at the beginning of the 
fourth century there was a morotrophium, or home 
for lunatics. This seems to have been connected 
with the general hospital of the city. In the next 
century we have the records of a hospital for the 
insane at Jerusalem, and it is probable that they 
existed in other cities throughout the East. Nimesius, 
a Christian bishop of the fourth century, collected 
much of what had been written by older authors with 
regard to the insane, adding some observations of his 
own, and showing that Christianity was caring for 
these unfortunates. With the foundation of the 
monasteries the insane were cared for in connexion 
with these. The Rule of St. Jerome enjoined the duty 
of making careful provision for the proper treatment 
of the sick, and Burdett, in his “Hospitals and 
Asylums of the World”, considers that this applied 
also to those suffering from mental disease. He adds: 
“Tt is beyond question that in the earlier times, 
commencing with provision for the sick, including 
those mentally ill, by the early bishops in their own 
houses, the Church gradually developed an organiza- 
tion which provided for the insane, first in moro- 
trophia (i. e. places for lunatics) and then in the 
monasteries. Evidence of the existence of this 
system is to be met with in France, Italy, Russia, 
Spain, Germany, and in some of the northern coun- 
tries of Europe” (op. cit., I). With the foundation 
of the monasteries of the Benedictines and the Irish 
monks, hospitals were opened in connexion with them 
(see Hosrrraus). The insane were cared for with 
other patients in these institutions, and we have many 
prescriptions from the olden times that are supposed 
to be cures for lunacy. The cleric author of “ Leech- 
dom, Wortcunning and Star Craft of Early England”, 
a collection of herbal prescriptions made about a. b. 
900, gives remedies for melancholia, hallucinations, 
mental vacancy, dementia, and folly. 

There are records of many institutions for the 
insane. Desmaisons declared that “the origin of the 
first establishment devoted to the insane in Europe 
dates back only to a. p. 1409; it was founded in 
Valencia in Spain under Mohammedan influence” 
(Des Asiles d’Aliénés en Espagne, Paris, 1859). 
This statement has been often quoted, but is entirely 
erroneous. We know for instance that there was an 
asylum exclusively for sufferers from mental diseases 
at Metz in 1100 and another at Elbing near Danzig in 
1320. According to Sir William Dugdale (Monasticon 
Anglicanum, London, 1655-73), there was an ancient 
English asylum known as Berking Church Hospital, 
situated near the Tower of London, for which Robert 
Denton, chaplain, obtained a licence from King Fd- 
ward III in 1371. Denton paid forty sbillings for this 
licence to found a hospital in a house of his own in the 
parish of Berking Church, London, “for the poor 
priests and for the men and women in the said city 
who suddenly fall into a frenzy and lose their 
memory, who were to reside there until cured; with 
an oratory to the said hospital to the invocation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary’’. About this same time 
there is a tradition of the existence of a pazzarella, or 
place for mad people, in Rome, the conditions of en- 
trance being rather interesting. ; 

Lunatics were cared for, moreover, in special 
departments of general hospitals. At Bedlam, the 
London hospital founded in the thirteenth century, 
this was true (see BepLtaM). Evidently the same 
thing was true at many other places. At first glance 
this might seem open to many objections. Psycho- 
paths in modern times, however, have been trying to 
arrange to have wards for acute mental cases in 
connexion with general hospitals, for patients thus 
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come under observation sooner; they are more willing 
to go to such hospitals and their friends are more 
ready to send them. Serious developments are 
often thus prevented. In this system of psycho- 
pathic wards in general hospitals the Middle Ages 
anticipated our modern views. In another phase of 
the care of the insane there is a similar anticipation. 
At Gheel in Belgium the harmless insane are cared for 
by the ‘people of the village and the neighbouring 
country who provide them with board, and treat them 
as members of the family. This system has attracted 
much attention in recent years, and articles on Gheel 
have appeared in every language. It has its defects, 
but these are probably not so great as those that are 
likely to occur in the institutional care of such pa- 
tients. This method of caring for the insane has been 
practised at Gheel for over a thousand years. Orig- 
inally the patients were brought to the shrine of 
St. Dympna, where, according to tradition, they 
were often healed. The custom of leaving chronic 
sufferers near the shrine, under the care of the vil- 
lagers, gradually arose and has continued ever since. 
Nearly every country in Europe had such shrines 
where the insane were cured; we have records of them 
in Ireland, Scotland, England, and Germany, and it 
is evident that this must be considered an important 
portion of the provision for these patients. In France 
the shrines of Sts. Menou, or Menulphe, and Dizier 
were visited from very early times by the insane in 
search of relief. The shrine of St. Menou at Mailly- 
sur-Rose was especially well-known and a house was 
erected for the accommodation of the mentally dis- 
eased. At St-Dizier a state of affairs very like that at 
Gheel developed, and the patients were cared for by 
the families of the neighbourhood. All of this inter- 
esting and valuable provision for the care of the insane, 
as well as the monastic establishments in which they 
were received, disappeared with the Reformation. 

Spain, though not the first country to organize 
special institutions far the insane, did more for them 
than perhaps any other country. The asylum at 
Valencia already mentioned was founded in 1409 by 
amonk named Joffre, out of pity for the lunatics whom 
he found hooted by the crowds. The movement thus 
begun spread throughout Spain, and asylums were 
founded at Saragossa in 1425, at Seville in 1435, at 
Valladolid in 1436, and at Toledo before the end of 
the century. This movement was not due, as has 
been claimed, to Mohammedanism, for Mohamme- 
dans in other parts of the world took no special care 
of the insane. Lecky, in his “History of European 
Morals”, has rejected the assertion of Desmaisons in 
this matter, which is entirely without proof. Spain 
continued to be the country in which lunatics were 
best cared for in Europe down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Pinel, the great French psychi- 
atrist, who took the manacles from the insane of 
France, declared Spain to be the country in which 
lunatics were treated with most wisdom and most 
humanity. He has described an asylum at Saragossa 
“open to the diseased in mind of all nations, govern- 
ments, and religions, with this simple inscription: 
Urbis et Orbis” (Traité Méd.-philos. sur l’aliénation 
mentale, Paris, 1809). He gives some details of the 
treatment, which show a very modern recognition of 
the need to be gentle and careful with the insane 
rather than harsh and forceful. 

The pazzarella at Rome already mentioned was 
founded during the sixteenth century by Ferrantez 
Ruiz and the Bruni, father and son, all three Navar- 
rese. This hospital for the insane “received crazed 
persons of whatever nation they be, and care is taken 
to restore them to their right mind; but if the madness 
prove incurable, they are kept during life, have food 
and raiment necessary to the condition they are in. 
A Venetian lady was moved to such great pity of 
these poor creatures upon sight of them that on her 
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death she left them heirs to her whole estate.’ This 
enabled the management, with the approbation of 
Pope Pius IV, to open a new house, in 1561, in the 
Via Lata. In France and Italy the custom continued 
during the seventeenth ana eighteenth centuries of 
placing lunatics, particularly those of the better class 
—though also of other classes when they had patrons 
who asked the privilege—in male or female monas- 
teries according to their sex. This practice also pre- 
vailed in Russia. In 1641 the Charenton Asylum 
was founded in one of the suburbs of Paris, near the 
Park of Vincennes, and was placed under monastic 
rule. After the foundation of the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul, the charge of this institution 
was given to them. During this century the French 
established a system of colonies by which the insane 
were transferred to country places for work during 
intermissions in their condition, and were returned to 
the central asylum whenever they were restless. 

During the eighteenth century there was an awak- 
ening of humanitarian purpose with regard to the 
insane in nearly every country of Europe. St. Peter’s 
Hospital, at Bristol, England, was opened in 1696; 
the Manchester Royal Lunatic Hospital in 1706; 
Bethel Hospital at Norwich in 1713; Dean Swift’s 
Dublin hospital in 1745; while the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia (1751) and the New York Hos- 
pital (1771) each contained wards for lunatics. In 
1773 the first asylum exclusively for the care of the 
insane in the United States was opened at Williams- 
burg, Va. After this, asylums for the insane multi- 
plied, though the system under which the inmates 
were cared for involved many abuses. Burdett’s 
third chapter is entitled “The Period of Brutal Sup- 
pression in Treatment and Cruelty: 1750 to 1850”. 

In 1792 what has been called the humane period 
in the treatment of the insane began, when Pinel, 
against the advice of all those in authority and with 
the disapprobation of his medical colleagues, removed 
the chains and manacles and other severer forms of 
restraint at the great asylum of Bicétre, near Paris, 
and gave the inmates all the liberty compatible with 
reasonable safety for themselves and others. At the 
same time William Tuke was engaged in establishing 
the retreat near York, which came into full operation 
in 1795. In this institution very enlightened prin- 
ciples of treatment were carried into effect. Early in 
the nineteenth century, Dr. Charles Worth and Mr, 
Gardner Hill, in the Lineoln Asylum, did away with 
all forms of mechanical restraint. The non-restraint 
system was fully developed by Dr. John Conolly in 
the Middlesex County Asylum at Hanwell. In the 
mean time, at the second institution solely for the 
insane in the United States, the Friends’ Asylum at 
Frankfort, Pennsylvania (1817), the principles of 
gentle, intelligent care for the insane were being thor- 
oughly applied and developed. The treatment of the 
insane was first systematized by Dr. 8. B. Woodward, 
at Worcester, Massachusetts. Dr. Kirkbride of Phila- 
delphia did much to remove the evils of restraint. 
Miss Dix must ever bear an honoured name for her 
successful philanthropy in doing away with many 
abuses in England and her native America. In recent 
years the care of the insane has to a great extent 
come entirely under the control of the State. This 
was apparently rendered necessary by the abuses that 
crept into private institutions for the insane. Even 
in the State institutions, however, until the last 
twenty-five years, there were many customs to be 
deprecated. Mechanical restraints of all kinds were 
used very commonly in America; within a genera- 
tion patients were fastened to chairs, or to their beds, 
or secured by means of chains. The “open door” is, 
however, now becoming the policy of most institu- 
tions. Modes of restraint are very limited and used 
only with proper safeguard. 

Most American institutions are overcrowded, be- 
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ause it seems impossible to increase accommodations 
\n proportion to the increasing numbers of the insane. 
There are two reasons for this increase. One is an 
actual increase in the proportion of the insane to the 
total population because of the strenuous life. An- 
other is that in our busy modern life there is less in- 
clination to keep even the mildly insane at home. 
Apart from the State institutions, there is a reaction to 
the old monastic system of care for the insane, and 
there are many large and well-known insane asylums 
in America under the charge of religious. The tra- 
dition established by Madame Gras at the foundation 
of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul has 
borne fruit. In America they have large asylums 
for the insane at Baltimore, New Orleans, Madison, 
N. J., and New York. 
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Insanity.—All writers on this subject confess their 
inability to frame a strictly logical or a completely 
satisfactory definition. The dividing line between 
sanity and insanity, like the line that distinguishes a 
man of average height from a tall man, can be de- 
scribed only in terms of a moral estimate. There is a 
borderland between the two states which is not easily 
identified as belonging certainly to either. Hence adef- 
inition that aims at rigorous comprehensiveness is liable 
toinclude such non-insane conditions as hysteria, febrile 
delirium, or perverted passions. The definition given 
by the “ Century Dictionary ” is probably as satisfac- 
tory as any: “A seriously impaired condition of the 
mental functions, involving the intellect, emotions, and 
will, or one or more of these faculties, exclusive of 
temporary states produced by and accompanying 
intoxications or acute febrile diseases.’’ Not less 
difficult is the problem of classification. No classifi- 
eation based on a single principle is entirely satis- 
factory. Anatomical changes are an inadequate basis 
because they are absent from many forms of insanity; 
the causes are so numerous and so frequently com- 
bined in a single case that it is impossible to say which 
is predominant; and the symptoms are so manifold 
that the accidental cannot always be distinguished 
from the essential. Indeed, the nervous system and 
the mental functions are so complex and so inade- 
quately known that any attempt at an accurate 
classification of their abnormal states must of necessity 
be a failure. In this article only the most important 
forms will be enumerated, namely, those which are 
most prevalent and those which are clearly distin- 
guished from one another. ; 

One of the oldest divisions of mental disorders is 
into melancholia and mania. In the former the domi- 
nant mood is depression; in the latter, exaltation. 
The former differs from sane melancholy only in 
degree, and its chief characteristics are mental an- 
guish and impulses to suicide. It includes probably 
one-half of all the cases of insanity, and is more 
frequently cured than any other form, In mania the 
morbidly elated mood may vary from excessive cheer- 
fulness to violent rage. Monomania, which may ex- 
hibit characteristics of both melancholia and mania, 
is a perversion of the intellective rather than the 
affective faculties. Its chief manifestation is delu- 
sions, very frequently delusions of persecution. Mono- 
mania corresponds roughly to the later and more 
precise term paranoia. In this form the delusions 
are systematized and persistent, while the general 
intellectual processes may remain substantially un- 
impaired. When the attacks of melancholia or mania 
eecur at regular intervals they are frequently named 
periodical insanity. The term partial insanity com- 
prises chiefly those varieties known as impulsive, 
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emotional, and moral. These are characterized by a 
loss of self-control, on account of which the patient 
perforins acts that are at variance with his prevailing 
disposition, ideas, and desires—for example, murder 
and suicide. Somewhat akin to these forms are those 
associated with such general diseases of the nervous 
system as epilepsy, hysteria, and neurasthenia. When 
insanity takes the form of a general enfeeblement of 
the mental faculties as a consequence of disease, it 
is called dementia. It is usually permanent. Its 
principal varieties are senile, paralytic, and syph- 
ilitic. Paresis is one kind of paralytic dementia. 
All the above-mentioned forms of insanity are ac- 
quired, in the sense that they occur in normally 
developed brains. Congenital insanity, or feeble- 
mindedness, is divided chiefly, according to its degrees, 
into imbecility, idiocy, and cretinism. 

That insanity is on the increase, seems to be the 
general verdict of authorities, although the absence 
of reliable and comprehensive statistics makes any 
satisfactory estimate impossible. Whatever be its 
extent, the increase is undoubtedly due in some meas- 
ure to our more complex civilization, especially as 
seen in city life. In general, the causes of insanity 
may be reduced to two: predisposing causes and ex- 
citing causes. The most important of the former are 
insane, neurotic, epileptic, drunken, or consumptive 
ancestors; great stress and strain, and a neuropathic 
constitution. Among the exciting causes must be 
mentioned shock, intense emotion, worry, intellectual 
overwork, diseases of the nervous system, exhausting 
diseases, alcoholic and sexual excesses, paralysis, 
sunstroke, and accidental injuries. It has been esti- 
mated that the physical causes, whether predisposing 
or exciting, stand to the moral causes, such as afflic- 
tion and losses, in the ratio of four to one. Of 2476 
cases due to physical causes which were admitted to 
the asylums of New York during the twelve months 
preceding 30 September, 1900, alcoholic and sexual 
excesses and diseases had brought on 684. The 
majority of cases of insanity, however, are traceable 
to more than one cause. 

Inasmuch as insanity almost always involves some 
perversion of the will, either direct or indirect, it 


raises interesting and important questions concerning 


moral responsibility. Every impairment of mental 
function must impede the freedom of the will, either 
by restricting its scope, or by diminishing or destroy- 
ing it outright. Ignorance, error, blinding passion, 
and paralysing fear all render a person morally irre- 
sponsible for those actions which take place under 
their influence. This is true even of the sane; ob- 
viously it happens much more frequently among the 
insane, owing to delirium, delusions, loss of memory, 
and many other mental disorders. Is it, however, 
only in this general way, that is, through defective 
action of the intellect, that freedom and responsibility 
are lessened or destroyed in persons who are of un- 
sound mind? May not the disease act directly upon 
the will, compelling the patient to do things that his 
intellect assures him are wrong? The English courts 
and almost all the courts of the United States answer 
this question in the negative. Their practice is to 
regard a defendant in a criminal case as responsible 
and punishable if at the time of the crime he knew the 
difference between right and wrong, or at least knew 
that his act was contrary to the civil or moral law. 
For example, a man who, labouring under the insane 
delusion that another has injured his reputation, kills 
the latter is presumed to be morally accountable if 
he realized thai the killing was immoral or illegal. 
In a word, the rule of the courts is that knowledge of 
wrong implies freedom to avoid it. Medical author- 
ities on insanity are practically unanimous in rejecting 
this judicial test. Experience, they maintain, shows 
that many insane persons who can think and reason 
correctly on every topic except that which forms the 
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subject of their delusion are unable to determine their 
wills and direct their actions accordingly. In an un- 
sound mind normal intellection is not always accom- 
panied by normal volition. We should expect to find 
this true from the very nature of the case. For if a 
diseased brain can interfere with normal thinking it 
can undoubtedly interfere likewise with normal willing. 
And there is 1. the nature of the situation no reason 
why this deranged condition of the will may not 
manifest itself in connexion with normal, as well as 
with abnormal, intellectual action. To assume that 
the victim of an insane delusion has perfect control 
over those actions that are apparently not affected 
by the delusion—actions that he clearly perceives to 
be wrong, for example—is to assume that the opera- 
tions of intellect and will are as perfectly harmonized 
in an unsound as in a sound mind. As a matter of 
fact, the presumption would seem to lead the other 
way, that is, to the conclusion that the action of the 
will as well as that of the intellect will be abnormal. 
Insanity experts do not, indeed, contend that all 
the consciously immoral acts of a partially insane 
person are unfree. They merely insist that these 
acts cannot be presumed to be free on the simple 
ground that the patient is aware of their immorality. 
In their view, the question of freedom and responsi- 
bility can be answered only through an examination 
of all the circumstances of the particular case. The 
laws of one American state, and of some foreign 
countries, are in substantial harmony with this doc- 
trine. According to the laws of New York, “No 
act done by a person in a state of insanity can be 
punished as an offence.” The French law is slightly 
more specific: “There ean be no crime nor offence if 
the accused was in a state of madness at the time of 
the act.”” More specific still is the law of Germany, 
yet it does not introduce knowledge or advertence as 
a criterion of responsibility: “An act is not punish- 
able when the person at the time of doing it was in a 
state of unconsciousness or disease of mind by which 
a free determination of the will was excluded”. In 
passing it may be observed that the laws of all coun- 
tries assume that freedom of the will and moral re- 
sponsibility are realities, and declare that punishment 
is to be inflicted only when the will has acted freely. 
The discussion in the last two paragraphs refers 
especially to delusive insanity, or to what is some- 
times called partial intellectual insanity. There is 
another variety which is even more important as 
regards the question of moral responsibility. Inas- 
much as it involves the will and the emotions rather 
than the intellect, it is called affective insanity, and 
it is subdivided into impulsive and moral. According 
to medical authorities, impulsive insanity may occur 
without delusions or any other apparent derangement 
of the intelligence. Those suffering from it are some- 
times driven irresistibly to commit actions which they 
know to be wrong, actions which are contrary to their 
character, dispositions, and desires. Many suicides 
and homicides have in consequence of such uncon- 
trollable impulses been committed by persons who 
were apparently sane in all other respects. Obvi- 
ously, they were not morally responsible for these 
crimes. Although this theory runs counter not only 
to English and American legal procedure, but also to 
the opinions of the average man, it seems to be estab- 
lished by the history of numerous carefully observed 
cases, and to provide an explanation for many sui- 
cides and inurders that are otherwise inexplicable. 
Moreover, it is inherently probable. Since insanity 
is a disease of the brain which may affect any of the 
mental faculties, there seems to be no good reason to 
deny that it can affect the wmotions and the will 
almost exclusively, leaving the intellectual processes 
apparently unimpaired. The theory does, indeed, 
seem to disagree with the doctrine of our textbooks 
of moral philosophy and theology, which maintains 
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that freedom of the will can be diminished or de- 
stroyed only through defective or confused action of 
the intellect. There is, however, no real opposition 
except on the assumption that the will and intellect 
in a diseased mind co-operate and harmonize as per- 
fectly as in a mind that is sane. In the latter the will 
has power to determine itself in accordance with the 
ideas and motives presented by the intellect; in the 
former this power may sometimes be lacking. The 
inference from intellectual advertence to volitional 
freedom may, as noted above, be valid in the one 
case, and quite invalid in the other. This considera- 
tion is manifestly of great importance in determining 
whether a suicide is worthy of Christian burial. If he 
is afflicted with ideational or impulsive insanity, the 
mere fact that his intelligence seemed to be normal, 
and all his acts deliberate, at the time of his self- 
destruction, is not always conclusive proof of volitional 
freedom and moral guilt. In what is called moral 
insanity there is sometimes the same lack of self- 
control as in impulsive insanity, together with a per- 
version of the feelings, passions, and moral notions. 
It constitutes, therefore, an additional obstacle to 
freedom in so far as it interferes with normal intel- 
lectual action through abnormally strong passions 
and false ideas of right and wrong. Obviously, how- 
ever, the mere fact that the affections, passions, or 
moral notions are perverted, for example, with regard 
to sexual matters, is not always evidence of true 
insanity, still less of that variety of insanity that 
directly hampers freedom of the will. 

Adults who have always been insane can receive 
baptism, since, as in the case of infants, the Church’s 
intention supplies what is lacking. If they have ever 
been sane, they can be baptized when in danger of 
death or if incurable, provided they had when sane a 
desire for the sacrament. The insane cannot be 
sponsors at baptism. They may receive confirma- 
tion. Communion should not be given to those who 
have always been insane. Those who, before becom- 
ing Insane, were pious and religious, should be given 
Communion when in danger of death. When there 
are lucid intervals, Communion may then be admin- 
istered. The same applies to extreme unction. In 
Holy orders, insanity is an irregularity under the 
head of defect. A candidate temporarily insane 
through some transient and accidental cause may, 
after recovery, be ordained. One deranged after 
ordination may exercise his orders, if he regains his 
sanity. The perpetually insane cannot marry. But 
“if the patient has lucid intervals, the marriage con- 
tracted during such an interval is valid, though it is 
not safe for him to marry on account of his inability 
to rear children.”” (St. Thomas, In IV Sent., dist. 
XXXIV, q. 1, art. 4.) 
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Inscriptions, Earty Curistran.—Inscriptions of 
Christian origin form, as non-literary remains, a valu- 
able source of information on the development of 
Christian thought and life in the early Church. They 
may be divided into three main classes: sepulchral 
inscriptions, epigraphic records, and inscriptions con- 
cerning private life. The material on which they were 
written was the same as that used for heathen inscrip- 
tions. For the first two and most important classes 
the substance commonly employed was stone of dif- 
ferent kinds, native or preferably imported. The use 
of metal was not so common. When the inscription 
is properly cut into the stone, it is called a titulus or 
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marble; if merely scratched on the stone, the Italian 
word graffito is used; a painted inscription is called 
dipinto, and a mosaic inseription—such as are found 
largely in North Africa, Spain, and the Hast—bears 
the name of opus musivum. It was a common practice 
in Greek and Latin lands to make use of slabs already 
inscribed, i. e. to take the reverse of a slab containing 
a heathen inscription for the inseribing of a Christian 
one; such a slab is called an opisthograph. The form 
of the Christian inscriptions does not differ from that 
of the contemporary pagan inscriptions, except when 
sepulchral in character, and then only in the ease of 
the tituli of the catacombs. The most common form 
in the Kast was the upright ‘‘stele” (Gk. orn, a block 
or slab of stone), frequently ornamented with a fillet 
or a projecting curved moulding; in the West a slab 
for the closing of the grave was often used. Thus the 
greater number of the graves (locul/) in the catacombs 
were closed with thin, rectangular slabs of terra-cotta 
or marble; the graves called arcosolia were covered 
with heavy, flat slabs, while on the sarcophagi a panel 
(tabula) or a disk (discus) was frequently reserved on 
the front wall for an inscription. 

The majority of the early Christian inscriptions, 
viewed from a technical and paleographical stand- 
point, give evidence of artistic decay: this remark ap- 
plies especially to the tituli of the catacombs, which 
are, as a rule, less finely executed than the heathen 
work of the same time. A striking exception is formed 
by the Damasine letters introduced in the fourth cen- 
tury by Furius Dionysius Filocalus, the calligraphist of 
Pope Damasus I (q. v.). The other forms of letters 
did not vary essentially from those employed by the 
ancients. The most important was the classical capi- 
tal writing, customary from the time of Augustus; 
from the fourth century on it was gradually replaced 
by the uncial writing, the cursive characters being 
more or less confined to the grajfito inscriptions. As to 
the language, Latin inscriptions are the most numer- 
ous’ in the East Greek was commonly employed, in- 
teresting dialects being occasionally found (e. g. in the 
recently deciphered Christian inscriptions from Nubia 
in Southern Egypt). Special mention should also be 
made of the Coptic inseriptions. The text is very often 
shortened by means of signs and abbreviations. Spe- 
cifically Christian abbreviations were found side by 
side with the usual pagan contractions at an early 
date. One of the most common of the latter, ‘‘D. M.” 
(i. e. Diis Manibus, to the protecting Deities of the 
Lower World), was stripped of its pagan meaning, and 
adopted in a rather mechanical way among the for- 
mulz of the early Christians. In many cases the dates 
of Christian inscriptions must be judged from cireum- 
stances; when the date is given, it is the consular year. 
The method of chronological computation varied in 
different countries. Our present Dionysian chro- 
nology (see CHRonoLoGY; Dionysius Exicuus) does 
not appear in the early Christian inscriptions. 

SeputcuraL Inscriprions.—The earliest of these 
epitaphs are characterized by their brevity, only the 
name of the dead being given. Later a short acclama- 
tion was added (e. g. ‘‘in God”, ‘‘in Peace”); from 
the end of the second century the formule were en- 
larged by the addition of family names and the date 
of burial. In the third and fourth centuries the text 
of the epitaphs was made more complete by the state- 
ment of the age of the deceased, the date (reckoned 
according to the consuls in office), and laudatory epi- 
thets. For these particulars each of the lands com- 
prising the Roman empire had its own distinet expres- 
sions, contractions, and acclamations. Large use was 
made of symbolism (q. v.). Thus the open cross 1s 
found in the epitaphs of the catacombs as early as 
the second century, and from the third to the sixth 
century the monogrammatic cross in its various forms 
appears asa regular part of the epitaphs. I he eryptic 
erablems of primitive Christianity are also used in the 
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epitaphs, e. g. the fish (Christ), the anchor (hope), 
the palm (victory) and the representation of the 
soul in the other world asa female figure (orante) with 
arms extended in prayer. Beginning with the fourth 
century, after the victory of the Church over pagan- 
ism, the language of the epitaphs was more frank and 
open. Emphasis was laid upon a life according to the 
dictates of Christian faith, and prayers for the dead 
were added to the inscription. The prayers inseribed 
thus early on the sepulchral slabs reproduce in large 
measure the primitive liturgy of the funeral service. 
They implore for the dead eternal peace (see Pax) and 
a place of refreshment (refrigerium), invite to the 
heavenly love-feast (Agape), and wish the departed 
the speedy enjoyment of the light of Paradise, and the 
fellowship of God and the saints. 

A perfect example of this kind of epitaph is that of 
the Egyptian monk Schenute; it is taken verbally 
from the ancient Greek liturgy. It begins with the 
doxology, ‘‘In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen”, and continues: ‘‘May 
the God of the spirit and of all flesh, Who has over- 
come death and trodden Hades under foot, and has 
graciously bestowed life on the world, permit this soul 
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of Father Schenute to attain to rest in the bosom of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the place of light and 
of refreshment, where affliction, pain, and grief are no 
more. O gracious God, the lover of men, forgive him 
all the errors which he has committed by word, act, or 
thought. There is indeed no earthly pilgrim who has 
not sinned, for Thou alone, O God, art free from every 
sin.” The epitaph repeats the doxology at the close, 
and adds the petition of the seribe: ‘‘O Saviour, give 
peace also to the scribe.” When the secure position 
of the Church assured greater freedom of expression, 
the non-religious part of the sepulchral inscriptions 
was also enlarged. In Western Europe and in the 
East it was not unusual to note, both in the catacombs 
and in the cemeteries above ground, the purchase or 
gift of the grave and its dimensions. Commonly ad- 
mitted-also into the early Christian inscriptions are 
the pagan minatory formule against desecration of 
the grave or its illegal use as a place of further 
burial. 

HisToricaL AND THEOLOGICAL INScRIPTIONS.—To 
many of the early Christian sepulchral inseriptions 
we are indebted for much information concerning the 
original development of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
besides which they are of great value as a confirma- 
tion of Catholic truths. Thus, for example, from the 
earliest times we meet in them all the hierarchical 
grades from the door-keeper (ostiarius) and lector up 
to the pope (see OrpEeRs, Hoty). A number of epi- 
taphs of the early popes (Pontianus, Anterus, Fabi- 
anus, Cornelius, Lucius, Eutychianus, Caius) were 
found in the so-called ‘‘Papal Crypt” in the Cata- 
comb of St. Callistus on the Via Appia, rediscovered 
by De Rossi and well known to every pilgrim to Rome 
(see CemptTery, sub-title Karly Roman Christian 
Cemeteries). Numbers of early epitaphs of bishops 
have been found from Germany to Nubia. Priests 
are frequently mentioned, and reference is often made 
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to deacons, subdeacons, exorcists, lectors, acolytes, 
fossores or grave-diggers, alumni or adopted chil- 
dren. The Greek inscriptions of Western Hurope and 
the East yield especially interesting material; in them 
is found, in addition to other information, mention 
of archdeacons, archpriests, deaconesses, and monks. 
Besides catechumens and neophytes, reference is also 
made to virgins consecrated to God, nuns, abbesses, 
holy widows, one of the last-named being the mother 
of Pope St. Damasus I (q. v.), the celebrated restorer 
of the catacombs. Epitaphs of martyrs and tituli 
mentioning the martyrs are not found as frequently 
as one would expect, especially in the Roman cata- 
combs. This, however, is easily explained by recall- 
ing the circumstances of burial in the periods of 
persecution, when Christians must have been con- 
tented to save and to give even secret burial to the 
remains of their martyrs. Many a nameless grave 
among the five million estimated to exist in the Roman 
catacombs held the remains of early Christians who 
witnessed to the Faith with their blood. Another val- 
uable repertory of Catholic theology is found in the 
dogmatic inscriptions in which all important dogmas 
of the Church meet (incidentally) with monumental 
confirmation. The monotheism of the worshippers 
of the Word—or Cultores Verbi, as the early Chris- 
tians loved to style themselves—and their belief in 
Christ are well expressed even in the early inseriptions. 
Very ancient inscriptions emphasize, and with detail, 
the most profound of Catholic dogmas, the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist. In this 
connexion we may mention the epitaph of Abercius 
(q. v.), Bishop of Mieropolis in Phrygia (second cen- 
tury), and the somewhat later epitaph of Pectorius 
(q. v.) at Autunin Gaul. The inscription of Abercius 
speaks of the fish (Christ) caught by a holy virgin, 
which serves as food under the species of bread and 
wine; it speaks, further, of Rome, where Abercius vis- 
ited the chosen people, the Church par excellence. This 
important inscription aroused at first no little con- 
troversy among scholars, and some non-Catholic 
archeologists sought to find in it a tendency to pagan 
syncretism. Now, however, its purely Christian char- 
acter is almost universally acknowledged. The origi- 
nal was presented by Sultan Abdul Hamid to Leo 
XIII, and is preserved in the Apostolic Museum at the 
Lateran. Early Christian inseriptions confirm the 
Catholic doctrine of the Resurrection, the sacraments, 
the veneration of the Blessed Virgin, and the primacy 
of the Apostolic See. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of these evidences, for they 
are always entirely incidental elements of the sepul- 
chral inscriptions, all of which were pre-eminently 
eschatological in their purpose. 

PowricaL AND OrrictaAL INscriptions.—While the 
copious material obtained from the early Christian 
epitaphs, especially the inscriptions of the Roman 
(Latin) and the Greek-Oriental groups, is equiva- 
lent to a book in stone on the faith and life of our 
Christian forefathers, the purely literary side of these 
monuments isnot insignificant. Many inseriptions have 
the character of public documents; others are in verse, 
either taken from well-known poets, or at times the 
work of the person erecting the memorial. Fragments 
of classical poetry, especially quotations from Virgil, 
are occasionally found. ‘The most famous composer 
of poetical epitaphs in Christian antiquity was Pope 
Damasus I (366-384), mentioned above. He repaired 
the neglected tombs of the martyrs and the graves of 
distinguished persons who had lived before the Con- 
stantinian epoch, and adorned these burial places 
with metrical epitaphs in a peculiarly beautiful letter- 
ing. Nearly all the larger cemeteries of Rome owe to 
this pope large stone tablets of this character, several 
of which have been preserved in their original form or 
infragments. Besides verses on his mother Laurentia 
and his sister Irene, he wrote an autobiographical 
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poem in which the Saviour is addressed: ‘‘Thou Wha 
stillest the waves of the deep, Whose power giveth life 
to the seed slumbering in the earth, who didst awaken 
Lazarus from the dead and give back the brother on 
the third day to the sister Martha; Thou wilt, so I be- 
lieve, awake Damasus from death.” Eulogies in 
honour of the Roman martyrs form the most impor- 
tant division of the Damasine inscriptions. They are 
written in hexameters, a few in pentameters. The 
best known celebrate the temporary burial of the two 
chief Apostles in the Platonia under the basilica of St. 
Sebastian on the Via Appia, the martyrs Protus and 
Hyacinth in the Via Salaria Antiqua, Pope Marcellus 
in the Via Salaria Nova, St. Agnes in the Via Nomen- 
tana, also Saints Laurence, Hippolytus, Gorgonius, 
Peter and Marcellinus, Eusebius, Tarsicius, Cornelius, 
Eutychius, Nereus and Achilleus, Felix and Adauctus. 
Damasus also placed a metrical inscription in the bap- 
tistery of the Vatican, and set up others in connexion 
with various restorations, e. g. an inscription on a 
stairway of the cemetery of St. Hermes. Altogether 
there have been preserved as the work of Damasus 
more than one hundred epigrammata, some of them 
originals and others written copies. More than one 
half are probably correctly ascribed to him, even 
though it is necessary to remember that after his 
death Damasine inscriptions continued to be set up, 
i. e. inscriptions in the beautiful lettering invented by 
Damasus or rather by his calligrapher Furius Diony- 
sius Filocalus. Some of the inscriptions, which imi- 
tate the lettering of Filocalus, make special and lauda- 
tory mention of the pope who had done so much for 
the catacombs. Among these are the inscriptions 
of Pope Vigilius (537-55), a restorer animated by the 
spirit of Damasus. Some of his inscriptions are pre- 
served in the Lateran Museum. 

The inscriptions just mentioned possess as a rule 
a public and official character. Other inscriptions 
served as official records of the erection of Christian 
edifices (churches, baptisteries, ete.). Ancient Reman 
examples of this kind are the inscribed tablet dedi- 
cated by Boniface I at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury to St. Felicitas, to whom the pope ascribed the 
settlement of the schism of Eulalius, and the inserip- 
tion (still visible) of Pope Sixtus III in the Lateran 
baptistery, ete. The Roman custom was soon copied 
in all parts of the empire. At Thebessa in Northern 
Africa there were found fragments of a metrical in- 
scription once set up over a door, and in almost exact 
verbal agreement with the text of an inscription in a 
Roman church. Both the basilica of Nola and the 
church at Primuliacum in Gaul bore the same distich: 

Pax tibi sit quicunque Dei penetralia Christi, 
pectore pacifico candidus ingrederis. 

(Peace be to thee whoever enterest with pure and 
gentle heart into the sanctuary of Christ God.) In 
such inscriptions the church building is generally re- 
ferred to as domus Dei, domus orationis (the house of 
God, the house of prayer). The present writer found 
an inscription with the customary Greek term Oikos 
Kvplov (House of the Lord) in the basilica of the Holy 
Baths, one of the basilicas of the ancient Egyptian 
town of Menas. In Northern Africa, especially, pas- 
sages from the psalms frequently occur in Christian 
inscriptions. The preference in the East was for in- 
scriptions executed in mosaic; such inscriptions were 
also frequeat in Rome, where, it is well known, the art 
of mosaic reached very high perfection in Christian 
edifices. An excellent and well-known example is the 
still extant original inseription of the fifth century on 
the wall of the interior of the Roman basilica of Santa 
Sabina on the Aventine over the entrance to the nave. 
This monumental record in mosaic contains seven 
lines in hexameters. On each side of the inscription 
is a mosaic figure: one is the Ecclesia ex gentibus 
(Church of the Gentiles), the other the Lcclesia ex cir- 
cumcisione (Church of the Circumcision). The text 
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FRAGMENTS PRESENTED TO POPE LEO XIII BY W. RAMSAY AND SULTAN ABDUL-HAMID II 
NOW PRESERVED IN THE MUSEO CRISTIANO, LATERAN PALACE 
(SEE ‘* ABERCIUS, INSCRIPTION OF’’) 
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refers to the pontificate of Celestine I, during which 
period an Illyrian priest named Peter founded the 
church. 

Other parts of the early Christian churches were 
also occasionally decorated with inscriptions, e. g. the 
titles of roofs and walls. It was also customary to 
decorate with inscriptions the lengthy cycles of fres- 
coes depicted on the walls of churches. Fine examples 
of such inscriptions have reached us in the ‘Ditto- 
cheon” of Prudentius, in the Ambrosian tituli, and 
in the writings of Paulinus of Nola. 

It should be added that many dedicatory inserip- 
tions belong to the eighth and ninth centuries, espe- 
cially in Rome, where in the eighth century numerous 
bodies of saints were transferred from the catacombs 
to the churches of the city (see CaTAcomBs). 

GrarrFit1.—Although apparently of little value and 
devoid of all monumental character, the graffiti (i. e. 
writings scratched on walls or other surfaces) are of 
great importance historically and otherwise. Many 
such are preserved in the catacombs and on various 
early Christian monuments. Of special importance in 
this respect are the ruins of the fine edifices of the town 
of Menas in the Egyptian Mareotis (ef. ‘‘ Proceedings 
of Society for Bibl. Archeology”, 1907, pp. 25, 51, 
112). The graffiti help in turn to illustrate the literary 
sources of the life of the early Christians. (See also 
OsTRAKA.) 
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Inspiration of the Bible.—The subject will be 
treated in this article under the four heads: I. Belief 
in Inspired Books; II. Nature of Inspiration; III. 
Extent of Inspiration; TV. Protestant Views on the 
Inspiration of the Bible. 

I. Bevrer in InNsprreED Booxs.—A. Among _ the 
Jews.—The belief in the sacred character of certain 
books is as old as the Hebrew literature. Moses and 
the Prophets had committed to writing a part of the 
message they were to deliver to Israel from God. 
Now, the naby (prophet), whether he spoke or wrote, 
was considered by the Hebrews the authorized inter- 
preter of the thoughts and wishes of Yahweh. He 
was called, likewise, “the man of God”, ‘‘the man 
of the Spirit ” (Osee,ix,7). It was around the Temple 
and the Book that the religious and national restora- 
tion of the Jewish people was effected after their 
exile (see II Mach., ii, 13, 14, and the prologue of 
Ecclesiasticus in the Septuagint). Philo (from 20 
B.c. to A. D. 40) speaks of the “sacred books”, “‘sacred 
word”, and of ‘‘most holy scripture” (De vita Moysis, 
iii, §23). The testimony of Flavius Josephus (A. D. 
37-95) is still more characteristic: it is in his writings 
that the word inspiration (érlrvoa) is met for the 
first time. He speaks of twenty-two books which 
the Jews with good reason consider Divine, and for 
which, in case of need, they are ready to die (Contra 
Apion., I, 8). The belief of the Jews in the inspiration 
of the Scriptures did not diminish from the time in 
which they were dispersed throughout the world, 
without temple, without altar, without priests; on 
the contrary this faith increased so much that it took 
the place of everything else. 

B. Among the Christians——The Gospel contains 
no express declaration about the origin and value 
of the Scriptures, but in it we see that Jesus Christ 
used them in conformity with the general belief, 
i. e. as the Word of God. The most decisive texts 
in this respect are found in the Fourth Gospel, v, 39; 
x, 35. The words scripture, Word of God, Spirit of 


God, God, in the sayings and writings of the Apostles 
are used indifferently (Rom., iv, 3; ix, 17). St. Paul 
alone appeals expressly more than eighty times to 
those Divine oracles of which Israel was made the 
guardian (cf. Rom., iii, 2). This persuasion of the 
early Christians was not merely the effect of a Jewish 
tradition blindly accepted and never understood. 
St. Peter and St. Paul give the reason why it was 
accepted: it is that all Scripture is inspired of God 
(Oedrvevoros) (II Tim., iii, 16; cf. II Pet., i, 20, 21). 
It would be superfluous to spend any time in proving 
that Tradition has faithfully kept the Apostolic 
belief in the inspiration of Scripture. Moreover, 
this demonstration forms the subject-matter of a 
great number of works (see especially Chr. Pesch, 
‘““De inspiratione Sacre Scripture”, 1906, p. 40- 
379). It is enough for us to add that on several 
occasions the Church has defined the inspiration of 
the canonical books as an article of faith (see Den- 
zinger, ‘‘Enchiridion”, 10th ed., n. 1787, 1809). 
Every Christian sect still deserving that name be- 
lieves in the inspiration of the Scriptures, although 
several have more or less altered the idea of inspira- 
tion. 

C. Value of this Belief—History alone allows us 
to establish the fact that Jews and Christians have 
always believed in the inspiration of the Bible. But 
what is this belief worth? Proofs of the rational as 
well as of the dogmatic order unite in justifying it. 
Those who first recognized in the Bible a superhuman 
work had as foundation of their opinion the testimony 
of the Prophets, of Christ, and of the Apostles, whose 
Divine mission was sufficiently established by imme- 
diate experience orby history. Tothis purely rational 
argument can be added the authentic teaching of the 
Church. A Catholic may claim this additional certi- 
tude without falling into a vicious circle, because the 
infallibility of the Church in its teaching is proved 
independently of the inspiration of Scripture; the 
historical value, belonging to Scripture in common 
with every other authentic and truthful writing, is 
enough to prove this. 

II. Nature or Insprration.—A. Method to be 
followed.—(1) To determine the nature of Biblical 
inspiration the theologian has at his disposal a three- 
fold source of information: the data of tradition, the 
concept of inspiration, and the concrete state of the 
inspired. text. If he wishes to obtain acceptable 
results, he will take into account all these elements 
of solution. Pure speculation might easily end ina 
theory incompatible with the texts. On the other 
hand, the literary or historical analysis of these 
same texts, if left to its own resources, ignores their 
Divine origin. Finally, if the data of tradition attest 
the fact of inspiration, they do not furnish us with 
a complete analysis of its nature. Hence, theology, 
philosophy, and exegesis have each a word to say on 
this subject. Positive theology furnishes a starting- 
point in its traditional formule: viz., God is the 
author of Scripture, the inspired writer is the organ 
of the Holy Ghost, Scripture is the Word of God. 
Speculative theology takes these formule, analyses 
their contents, and from them draws its conclusions. 
In this way St. Thomas, starting from the traditional 
concept which makes the sacred writer an organ of 
the Holy Ghost, explains the subordination of his 
faculties to the action of the Inspirer by the philo- 
sophical theory of the instrumental cause (Quodl., 
VII, Q. vi, a. 14,ad 5um). However, to avoid all risk 
of going astray, speculation must pay constant atten- 
tion to the indications furnished by exegesis. 

(2) The Catholic who wishes to make a correct 
analysis of Biblical inspiration must have before his 
eyes the following ecclesiastical documents: (a) 
‘These books are held by the Church as sacred and 
canonical, not as having been composed by merely 
human labour and afterwards approved by her au- 
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thority, nor merely because they contain revela- 
tion without error, but because, written under the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, they have God for their 
author, and have been transmitted to the Church 
as such.” (Concil. Vatic., Sess. III, const. dogm. de 
Fide, cap. ii, in Denz., 1787.) (b) ‘‘The Holy Ghost 
Himself, by His supernatural power, stirred up and 
impelled the Biblical writers to write, and assisted 
them while writing in such a manner that they con- 
ceived in their minds exactly, and determined to 
commit to writing faithfully, and render in exact 
language, with infallible truth, all that God com- 
manded and nothing else; without that, God would 
not be the author of Scripture in its entirety” (En- 
eycl. ‘‘Provid. Deus”, in Denz., 1952). ; 

B. Catholic View.—Inspiration can be considered 
in God, who produces it; in man, who is its object; 
and in the text, which is its term. (1) In God in- 
spiration is one of those actions which are ad extra, 
as theologians say; and thus it is common to the three 
Divine Persons. However, it is attributed by appro- 
priation to the Holy Ghost. It is not one of those 
graces which have for their immediate and essential 
object the sanctification of the man who receives 
them, but one of those called antonomastically 
charismata, or gratis date, because they are given 
primarily for the good of others. Besides, inspiration 
has this in common with every actual grace, that it is 
a transitory participation of the Divine power; the 
inspired writer finding himself invested with it only 
at the very moment of writing or when thinking about 
writing. 

(2) Considered in the man on whom is bestowed 
this favour, inspiration affects the will, the intelli- 
gence, and all the executive faculties of the writer. 
(a) Without an impulsion given to the will of the 
writer, it cannot be conceived how God could still 
remain the principal cause of Scripture, for, in that 
case, the man would have taken the initiative. 
Besides that, the text of St. Peter is peremptory: 
“‘For prophecy came not by the will of man at any 
time: but the holy men of God spoke, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost” (II Pet., i, 21). The context shows 
that there is question of all Scripture, which is a 
prophecy in the broad sense of the word (aca 
mpopyteta ypapys). According to the Encyclical “Prov. 
Deus”, ‘God stirred up and impelled the sacred 
writers to determine to write all that God meant them 
to write” (Denz., 1952). Theologians discuss the 
question whether, in order to impart this motion, 
God moves the will of the writer directly or decides 
it by proposing motives of an intellectual order. 
At any rate, everybody admits that the Holy Ghost 
can arouse or simply utilize external influences 
capable of acting on the will of the sacred writer. 
According to an ancient tradition, St. Mark and 
St. John wrote their Gospels at the instance of the 
faithful. 

What becomes of human liberty under the in- 
fluence of Divine inspiration? In principle, it is 
agreed that the Inspirer can take away from man 
the power of refusal. In point of fact, it is commonly 
admitted that the Inspirer, Who does not lack means 
of obtaining our consent, has respected the freedom 
of His instruments. An inspiration which is not 
accompanied by a revelation, which is adapted to the 
normal play of the faculties of the human soul, which 
can determine the will of the inspired writer by 
motives of a human order, does not necessarily sup- 
pose that he who is its object is himself conscious of 
it. If the prophets and the author of the Apocalypse 
know and say that their pen is guided by the Spirit 
of God, other Biblical authors seem rather to have 
been led by ‘‘some mysterious influence whose origin 
was either unknown or not clearly discerned by them” 
(St. Aug., “ De Gen. ad litt.”, II, xvii, 37; St. Thomas, 
II-II, Q. elxxi, a. 5: Q. elxxiii, a. 4). However, most 
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theologians admit that ordinarily the writer was con- 
scious of his own inspiration. From what we have 
just said it follows that inspiration does not neces- 
sarily imply ecstasy, as Philo and, later, the Montan- 
ists thought. It is true that some of the orthodox 
apologists of the second century (Athenagoras, The- 
ophilus of Antioch, St. Justin) have, in the description 
which they give of Biblical inspiration, been some- 
what influenced by the ideas of divination then current 
amongst the pagans. They are too prone to represent 
the Biblical writer as a purely passive intermediary, 
something after the style of the Pythia. Neverthe- 
less, they did not make him out to be an energumen 
for all that. The Divine intervention, if one is con- 
scious of it, can certainly fill the human soul with a 
certain awe; but it does not throw it into a state of 
delirium. 

(b) To induce a person to write is not to take on 
oneself the responsibility of that writing, more espe- 
cially it is not to become the author of that writing. 
If God can claim the Scripture as His own word, 
it is because He has brought even the intellect of 
the inspired writer under His command. However, 
we must not represent the Inspirer as putting a ready- 
made book in the mind of the inspired person. Nor 
has He necessarily to reveal the contents of the work 
to be produced. No matter where the knowledge 
of the writer on this point comes from, whether it 
be acquired naturally or due to Divine revelation, 
it is something preliminary to inspiration. For 
inspiration has not essentially for its object to 
teach something new to the sacred writer, but to 
render him capable of writing with Divine authority. 
Thus the author of the Acts of the Apostles narrates 
events in which he himself took part, or which were 
related to him. It is highly probable that most of the 
sayings of the Book of Proverbs were familiar to the 
sages of the East, before being set down in an in- 
spired writing. God, inasmuch as He is the principal 
cause, when He inspires a writer, subordinates all that 
writer’s cognitive faculties so as to make him accom- 
plish the different actions which would be naturally 
gone through by a man who, first of all, has the design 
of composing a book, then gets together his materials, 
subjects them to a critical examination, arranges 
them, makes them enter into his plan, and finally 
brands them with the mark of his personality—i. e. 
his own peculiar style. The grace of inspiration 
does not exempt the writer from personal effort, nor 
does it insure the perfection of his work from an 
artistic point of view. The author of the Second 
Book of Machabees and St. Luke tell the reader of the 
pains they took to document their work (II Mach., 
ul, 24-33; Luke, i, 1-4). The imperfections of the 
work are to be attributed to the instrument. God 
can, of course, prepare this instrument beforehand, 
but, at the time of using it, He does not ordinarily 
make any change in its conditions. When the 
Creator applies His power to the faculties of a creature 
outside of the ordinary way, He does so in a manner 
in keeping with the natural activity of these faculties. 
Now, in all languages recourse is had to the com- 
parison of light to explain the nature of the human 
intelligence. That is why St. Thomas (II-II, Q. 
elxxi, a. 2; Q. elxxiv, a. 2, ad 3um) gives the name of 
light or illumination to the intellectual motion com- 
municated by God to the sacred writer. After him, 
then, we may say that this motion is a peculiar super- 
natural participation of the Divine light, in virtue 
of which the writer conceives exactly the work that 
the Holy Ghost wants him to write. Thanks to this 
help given to his intellect, the inspired writer judges, 
with a certitude of Divine order, not only of the 
opportuneness of the book to be written, but also of 
the truth of the details and of the whole. However, 
all theologians do not analyse exactly in the same 
manner the influence of this light of inspiration. 
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(c) The influence of the Holy Ghost had to extend 
also to all the executive faculties of the sacred writer— 
to his memory, his imagination, and even to the hand 
with which he formed the letters. Whether this in- 
fluence proceed immediately from the action of the 
Inspirer or be a simple assistance, and, again, whether 
this assistance be positive or merely negative, in any 
case everyone admits that its object is to remove ail 
error from the inspired text. Those who hold that 
even the words are inspired believe that it also forms 
an integral part of the grace of inspiration itself. 
However that may be, there is no denying that the 
inspiration extends, in one way or another, and as 
far as needful, to all those who have really co- 
operated in the composition of the sacred text, 
especially to the secretaries, if the inspired person 
had any. Seen in this light, the hagiographer no 
longer appears a passive and inert instrument, abased, 
as it were, by an exterior impulsion; on the contrary, 
his faculties are elevated to the service of a superior 
power, which, although distinct, is none the less in- 
timately et and interior. Without losing any- 
thing of his personal life, or of his liberty, or even 
of his spontaneity (since it may happen that he is not 
conscious of the power which leads him on), man 
becomes thus the interpreter of God. Such, then, 
is the most comprehensive notion of Divine inspira- 
tion. St. Thomas (II-II, Q. clxxi) reduces it to the 
grace of prophecy, in the broad sense of the word. 

(3) Considered in its term, inspiration is nothing 
else but the Biblical text itself. This text was des- 
tined by God, Who inspired it, for the universal 
Church, in order that it might be authentically recog- 
nized as His written word. This destination is essen- 
tial. Without it a book, even if it had been inspired 
by God, could not become canonical; it would have 
no more value than a private revelation. That is 
why any writing dated from a later period than the 
Apostolical age is condemned ipso facto to be excluded 
from thecanon. The reason of this is that the deposit 
of the public revelation was complete in the time 
of the Apostles. They alone had the mission to give 
to the teaching of Christ the development which was 
to be opportunely suggested to them by the Para- 
elete, John, xiv, 26 (see Franzelin, ‘‘De divina Tra- 
ditione et Scriptura” (Rome, 1870), thesis xxii). 
Since the Bible is the Word of God, it ean be said 
that every canonical text is for us a Divine lesson, a 
revelation, even though it may have been written 
with the aid of inspiration only, and without a reve- 
lation properly so called. For this cause, also, it is 
clear that an inspired text cannot err. That the 
Bible is free from error is, beyond all doubt, the 
teaching of Tradition, The whole of Scriptural 
apologetics consists precisely in accounting for this 
exceptional prerogative. Exegetes and apologists 
have recourse here to considerations which may be 
reduced to the following heads: (a) the original un- 
changed text, as it left the pen of the sacred writers, 
is alone in question. (b) As truth and error are 
properties of judgment, only the assertions of the 
sacred writer have to be dealt with. If he makes any 
affirmation, it is the exegete’s duty to discover its 
meaning and its extent; whether he expresses his own 
views or those of others; whether in quoting another 
he approves, disapproves, or keeps a silent reserve, ete. 
(c) The intention of the writer is to be found out 
according to the laws of the language in which he 
writes, and consequently we must take into account 
the style of literature he wished to use. All styles are 
compatible with inspiration, because they are all 
legitimate expressions of human thought, and also, 
as St. Augustine says (De Trinitate, I, 12), “God, 
getting books written by men, did not wish them to 
be composed in a form differing from that used by 
them”. Therefore, a distinction is to be made be- 
tweer. the assertion and the expression; it is by means 
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of the latter that we arrive at the former. (d) These 
general principles are to be applied to the different 
books of the Bible, mutatis mutandis, according to the 
nature of the matter contained in them, the special 
purpose for which their author wrote them, the 
traditional explanation which is given of them, and 
also according to the decisions of the Church. 

C. Erroneous Views Proposed by Catholic Authors. 
—(1) Those which are wrong because insufficient. 
(a) The approbation given by the Church to a merely 
human writing cannot, by itself, make it inspired 
Scripture. The contrary opinion hazarded by Sixtus 
of Siena (1566), renewed by Movers and Haneberg, 
in the nineteenth century, was condemned by the 
Vatican Council. (See Denz., 1787.) (b) Biblical 
inspiration, even where it seems to be at its mini- 
mum—e. g., in the historical books—is not a simple 
assistance given to the inspired writer to prevent him 
from erring, as was thought by Jahn (1793), who 
followed Holden and perhaps Richard Simon. In 
order that a text may be Scripture, it is not enough 
“that it contain revelation without error” (Cone. 
Vatic., Denz., 1787). (ce) A book composed from 
merely human resources would not become an in- 
spired text, even if approved of, afterwards, by the 
Holy Ghost. This subsequent approbation might 
make the truth contained in the book as credible as 
if it were an article of Divine Faith, but it would not 
give a Divine origin to the book itself. Every in- 
spiration properly so called is antecedent, so much so 
that it is a contradiction in terms to speak of a sub- 
sequent inspiration. This truth seems to have been 
lost sight of by those moderns who thought they 
could revive—at the same time making it still less 
acceptable—a vague hypothesis of Lessius (1585) 
and of his disciple Bonfrére. (2) A view which errs 
by excess confounds inspiration with revelation. 
We have just said that these two Divine operations 
are not only distinet, but may take place separately, 
although they may also be found together. As a 
matter of fact, this is what happens whenever God 
moves the sacred writer to express thoughts or senti- 
ments of which he cannot have acquired knowledge 
in the ordinary way. There has been some exagger- 
ation in the accusation brought against early writers 
of having confounded inspiration with revelation; how- 
ever, it must be admitted that the explicit distinction 
between these two graces has become more and more 
emphasized since the time of St. Thomas. This is 
a very real progress and allows us to make a more 
exact psychological analysis of inspiration. 

III. Extent or Insprration.—The question now 
is not whether all the Biblical books are inspired in 
every part, even in the fragments called deutero- 
canonical: this point, which concerns the integrity 
of the Canon, has been solved by the Council of Trent 
(Denz., 784). But are we bound to admit that, in the 
books or parts of books which are canonical, there is 
absolutely nothing, either as regards the matter or 
the form, which does not fall under the Divine inspi- 
ration? 

A. Inspiration of the Whole Subject Matter.— 
For the last three centuries there have been authors— 
theologians, exegetes, and especially apologists, such 
as Holden, Rohling, Lenormant, di Bartolo, and 
others—who maintained, with more or less confi- 
dence, that inspiration was limited to moral and dog- 
matic teaching, excluding everything in the Bible 
relating to history and the natural sciences. They 
think that, in this way, a whole mass of difficulties 
against the inerrancy of the Bible would be removed. 
But the Church has never ceased to protest against 
this attempt to restrict the inspiration of the sacred 
books. This is what took place when Mgr d’Hulst, 
Rector of the Institut Catholique of Paris, gave a 
sympathetic account of this opinion in ‘Le Corres- 
pondant” of 25 Jan., 1893. The reply was quickly 
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forthcoming in the Encyclical ‘‘Providentissimus 
Deus” of the same year. In that Encyclical Leo 
XIII said: ‘It will never be lawful to restrict inspira- 
tion merely to certain parts of the Holy Scriptures, 
or to grant that the sacred writer could have made a 
mistake. Nor may the opinion of those be tolerated, 
who, in order to get out of these difficulties, do not 
hesitate to suppose that Divine inspiration extends 
only to what touches faith and morals, on the false 
plea that the true meaning is sought for less in what 
God has said than in the motive for which He has 
said it” (Denz., 1950). In fact, a limited inspira- 
tion contradicts Christian tradition and theological 
teaching. 

B. Verbal Inspiration—Theologians discuss the 

uestion, whether inspiration controlled the choice of 
the words used or operated only in what concerned the 
sense of the assertions made in the Bible. In the 
sixteenth century verbal inspiration was the current 
teaching. The Jesuits of Louvain were the first to 
react against this opinion. They held ‘‘that it is not 
necessary, in order that a text be Holy Scripture, for 
the Holy Ghost to have inspired the very material 
words used”. The protests against this new opinion 
were so violent that Bellarmine and Suarez thought it 
their duty to tone down the formula by declaring 
“that all the words of the text have been dictated 
by the Holy Ghost in what concerns the substance, 
but differently according to the diverse conditions of 
the instruments”. This opinion went on gaining in 
precision, and little by little it disentangled itself 
from the terminology which it had borrowed from 
the adverse opinion, notably from the word “‘dicta- 
tion”. Its progress was so rapid that at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century it was more commonly 
taught than the theory of verbal inspiration. Cardinal 
Franzelin seems to have given it its definite form. 
During the last quarter of a century verbal inspira- 
tion has again found partisans, and they become more 
numerous every day. However, the theologians of 
to-day, whilst retaining the terminology of the older 
school, have profoundly modified the theory itself. 
They no longer speak of a material dictation of words 
to the ear of the writer, nor of an interior revelation 
of the term to be employed, but of a Divine motion 
extending to every faculty and even to the powers 
of execution of the writer, and in consequence in- 
fluencing the whole work, even its editing. Thus 
the sacred text is wholly the work of God and wholly 
the work of man, of the latter by way of instrument, 
of the former by way of principal cause. Under this 
rejuvenated form the theory of verbal inspiration 
shows a marked advance towards reconciliation with 
the rival opinion. From an exegetical and apolo- 
getical point of view it is indifferent which of these 
two opinions we adopt. All agree that the charac- 
teristics of style as well as the imperfections affect- 
ing the subject matter itself, belong to the inspired 
writer. As for the inerrancy of the inspired text 
it is to the Inspirer that it must be finally attrib- 
uted, and it matters little if God has insured the 
truth of His Seripture by the grace of inspiration 
itself, as the adherents of verbal inspiration teach, 
rather than by a providential assistance. 

IV. Protestant Virws on THE INSPIRATION OF 
THE Biptp.—A. At the Beginning of the Reformation. 
—(1) As a necessary consequence of their attitude 
towards the Bible, which they had taken as their only 
rule of Faith, the Protestants were led at the very 
outset to go beyond the idea of a merely passive 
inspiration, which was commonly received in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. Not only did they 
make no distinction between inspiration and revela- 
tion, but Scripture, both in its matter and style, was 
considered as revelation itself. In it God spoke to 
the reader just as He did to the Israelites of old from 
the mercy-seat. Hence that kind of cult which some 
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Protestants of to-day call ‘‘Bibliolatry”. In the 
midst of the incertitude, vagueness, and antinomies 
of those early times, when the Reformation, like 
Luther himself, was trying to find a way and a 
symbol, one can discern a constant preoccupation, 
that of indissolubly joining religious belief to the 
very truth of God by means of His written Word. 
The Lutherans who devoted themselves to compos- 
ing the Protestant theory of inspiration were Me- 
lanchthon, Chemnitz, Quenstedt, Calov. Soon, to 
the inspiration of the words was added that of the 
vowel points of the present Hebrew text. This was 
not a mere opinion held by the two Buxtorfs, but 
a doctrine defined, and imposed under pain of fine, 
imprisonment, and exile, by the Confession of the 
Swiss Churches, promulgated in 1675. These dis- 
positions were abrogated in 1724. The Purists held 
that in the Bible there are neither barbarisms nor 
solecisms; that the Greek of the New Testament is 
as pure as that of the classical authors. It was 
said, with a certain amount of truth, that the Bible 
had become a sacrament for the Reformers. 

(2) In the seventeenth century began the con- 
troversies which, in course of time, were to end in 
the theory of inspiration now generally accepted by 
Protestants. The two principles which brought 
about the Reformation were precisely the instruments 
of this revolution: on the one side, the claim for every 
huraan soul of a teaching of the Holy Ghost, which 
was immediate and independent of every exterior 
rule; on the other, the right of private judgment, or 
autonomy of individual reasoning, in reading and 
studying the Bible. In the name of the first prin- 
ciple, on which Zwingli had insisted more than Luther 
and Calvin, the Pietists thought to free themselves 
from the letter of the Bible which fettered the action 
of the Spirit. A French Huguenot, Seb. Castellion 
(d. 1563), had already been bold enough to dis- 
tinguish between the letter and the spirit; according 
to him the spirit only came from God, the letter 
was no more than a ‘‘case, husk, or shell of the 
spirit ”. 

The Quakers, the followers of Swedenborg, and the 
Irvingites were to force this theory to its utmost 
limits; real revelation—the only one which instructs 
and sanctifies—was that produced under the imme- 
diate influence of the Holy Ghost. While the Pietists 
read their Bible with the help of interior illumination 
alone, others, in even greater numbers, tried to get 
some light from philological and historical researches, 
which had received their decisive impulse from the 
Renaissance. Every facility was assured to their 
investigations by the principle of freedom of private 
judgment; and of this they took advantage. The 
conclusions obtained by this method could not but 
be fatal to the theory of inspiration by revelation. 
In vain did its partisans say that God’s will had been 
to reveal to the Evangelists in four different ways the 
words which, in reality, Christ had uttered only once; 
that the Holy Ghost varied His style according as 
He was dictating to Isaias or to Amos—such an 
explanation was nothing short of an avowal of in- 
ability to meet the facts alleged against them. As 
a matter of fact, Faustus Socinus (d. 1562) had al- 
ready held that the words and, in general, the style 
of Scripture were not inspired. Soon afterwards, 
George Calixtus, Episcopius, and Grotius made a clear 
distinction between inspiration and _ revelation. 
According to the last-named, nothing was revealed 
but the prophecies and the words of Jesus Christ, 
everything else was only inspired. Still further, he 
reduces inspiration to a pious motion of the soul 
[see “‘Votum pro pace Ecclesie” in his complete 
works, IIT (1679), 672]. The Dutch Arminian school, 
then represented by J. LeClere, and, in France, by 
L. Capelle, Daillé, Blondel, and others, followed the 
same course, Although they kept current terminology, 
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they made it apparent, nevertheless, that the formula 
“The Bible isthe Word of God”, was already about 
to be replaced by ‘‘The Bible contains the Word of 
God.” . Moreover, the term word was to be taken in 
an equivocal sense. 

B. Biblical Rationalism.—In spite of all, the Bible 
was still held as the criterion of religious belief. To 
rob it of this prerogative was the work which the eigh- 
teenth century set itself to accomplish. In the at- 
tack then made on the Divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures three classes of assailants are to be dis- 
tinguished. (1) The Naturalist philosophers, who 
were the forerunners of modern unbelief (Hobbes, 
Spinoza, Wolf); the English Deists (Toland, Collins, 
Woolston, Tindal, Morgan); the German Rationalists 
(Reimarus, Lessing); the French Encyclopedists (Vol- 
taire, Bayle) strove by every means, not forgetting 
abuse and sarcasm, to prove how absurd it was to 
claim a Divine origin for a book in which all the 
blemishes and errors of human writings are to be 
found. (2) The critics applied to the Bible the 
methods adopted for the study of profane authors. 
They, from the literary and historic point of view, 
reached the same conclusion as the infidel philos- 
ophers; but they thought they could remain believers 
by distinguishing in the Bible between the religious 
and the profane element. The latter they gave up 
to the free judgment of historical criticism; the former 
they pretended to uphold, but not without restric- 
tions which profoundly changed its import. Ac- 
cording to Semler, the father of Biblical Rationalism, 
Christ and the Apostles accommodated themselves 
to the false opinions of their contemporaries; accord- 
ing to Kant and Eichhorn, everything which does not 
agree with sane reason must be regarded as Jewish 
invention. ‘‘Religion restricted within the limits 
of reason—that was the point which the critical 
movement initiated by Grotius and LeClere had in 
common with the philosophy of Kant and the theol- 
ogy of Wegscheider. The dogma of plenary inspira- 
tion dragged down with it, in its final ruin, the very 
notion of revelation” (A. Sabatier, ‘‘ Les religions d’au- 
torité et la religion de l’esprit”, 2nd ed., 1904, p. 331). 
(3) These philosophical historical controversies about 
Scriptural authority caused great anxiety in religious 
minds. There were many who then sought their 
salvation in one of the principles put forward by the 
2zarly Reformers, notably by Calvin: to wit, that truly 
Christian certitude came from the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit. Man had but to sound his own soul 
in order to find the essence of religion, which was not 
a science, but a life, a sentiment. Such was the 
7erdict of the Kantian philosophy then in vogue. It 
was useless, from the religious point of view, to dis- 
cuss the extrinsic claims of the Bible; far better was 
the moral experience of its intrinsic worth. The 
Bible itself was nothing but a_ history of the re- 
ligious experiences of the Prophets, of Christ and 
His Apostles, of the Synagogue and of the Church. 
Truth and Faith came not from without, but sprang 
from the Christian conscience as their source. Now 
this conscience was awakened and sustained by the 
narration of the religious experiences of those who 
had gone before. hat mattered, then, the judg- 
ment passed by criticism on the historical truth of 
this narration, if it only evoked a salutary emotion 
in the soul? Here the useful alone was true. Not 
the text, but the reader was inspired. Such, in its 
broad outlines, was the final stage of a movement 
which Spener, Wesley, the Moravian Brethren, and, 
generally, the Pietists initiated, but of which Schleier- 
macher (1768-1834) was to be the theologian and the 
propagator in the nineteenth century. | ; 

C. Present Conditions.—(1) The traditional views, 
however, were not abandoned without resistance. 
A movement back to the old idea of the theopneustia, 
including verbal inspiration, set in nearly aes 
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in the first halt of the nineteenth century. This 
reaction was called the Réveil. Among its principal 
romoters must be mentioned the Swiss L. Gaussen, 

. Lee, in England, A. Dorner in Germany, and, more 
recently, W. Rohnert. Their labours at first evoked 
interest and sympathy, but were destined to fail 
before the efforts of a counter-reaction which sought 
to complete the work of Schleiermacher. It was led 
by Alex. Vinet, Edm. Scherer, and E. Ravaud in 
France; Rich. Rothe and especially Ritschl in Ger- 
many; 8. T. Coleridge, F. D. Maurice, and Matthew 
Arnold in England. According to them, the ancient 
dogma of the theopneustia is not to be reformed, but 
given up altogether. In the heat of the struggle, 
however, university professors, like E. Reuss, freely 
used the historical method; without denying inspira- 
tion they ignored it. 

(2) Abstracting from accidental differences, the 
present opinion of the so-called ‘‘ progressive” Prot- 
estants (who profess, nevertheless, to remain suffi- 
ciently orthodox), as represented in Germany by 
B. Weiss, R. I’. Grau, and H. Cremer, in England by 
W. Sanday, C. Gore, and most Anglican scholars, may 
be reduced to the following heads: (a) the purely 
passive, mechanical theopneustia, extending to the very 
words, is no longer tenable. (b) Inspiration has de- 
grees: suggestion, direction, elevation, and superin- 
tendency. All the sacred writers have not been 
equally inspired. (c) Inspiration is personal, that 
is, given directly to the sacred writer to enlighten, 
stimulate, and purify his faculties. This religious 
enthusiasm, like every great passion, exalts the 
powers of the soul; it belongs, therefore, to the spir- 
itual order, and is not merely a help given immediately 
to the intellect. Biblical inspiration, being a seizure 
of the entire man by the Divine virtue, does not differ 
essentially from the gift of the Holy Spirit imparted 
to all the faithful. (d) It is, to say the least, an 
improper use of language to call the sacred text itself 
inspired. At any rate, this text can, and actually 
does, err not only in profane matters, but also in 
those appertaining more or less to religion, since the 
Prophets and Christ Himself, notwithstanding His 
Divinity, did not possess absolute infallibility. (Cf. 
Denney, ‘‘A Dict. of Christ and the Gospels”, I, 
148-49.) The Bible is a historical document which, 
taken in its entirety, contains the authentic narrative 
of revelation, the tidings of salvation. (e) Revealed 
truth and, consequently, the Faith we derive from 
it are not founded on the Bible, but on Christ him- 
self; it is from Him and through Him that the written 
text acquires definitely all its worth. But how are 
we to reach the historical reality of Jesus—His 
teaching, His institutions—if Scripture, as well as 
Tradition, offers us no faithful picture? The question 
is a painful one. ‘To establish the inspiration and 
Divine authority of the Bible the early Reformers had 
substituted for the teaching of the Church internal 
criteria, notably the interior testimony of the Holy 
Spirit and the spiritual efficacy of the text. Most 
Protestant theologians of the present day agree in 
declaring these criteria neither scientific nor tra- 
ditional; and at any rate they consider them insuffi- 
cient. (On the true criterion of inspiration see 
Canon or THE Hoty Scriptures.) They profess, 
consequently, to supplement them, if not to re- 
place them altogether, by a rational demonstration 
of the authenticity and substantial trustworthiness 
of the Biblical text. The new method may well 
provide a starting-point for the fundamental theol- 
ogy of Revelation, but it cannot supply a complete 
justification of the Canon, as it has been so far 
Maintained in the Churches of the Reformation. 
Anglican theologians, too, like Gore and Sanday, 
gladly appeal to the dogmatic testimony of the 
collective conscience of the universal Church; but, 
in so doing, they break with one of the first prin< 
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ciples of the Reformation, the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual conscience. \ 

(3) The position of liberal Protestants (i.e. those 
who are independent of all dogma) may be easily 
defined. The Bible is just like other texts, neither 
inspired nor the rule of Faith. Religious belief is 
quite subjective. So far is it from depending on the 
dogmatic or even historical authority of a book that 
it gives to it, itself, its real worth. When religious 
texts, the Bible included, are in question, history— 
or, at least, what people generally believe to be his- 
torical—is largely a product of faith, which has trans- 
figured the facts. The authors of the Bible may be 
called inspired, that is, endowed with a superior 
perception of religious matters; but this religious 
enthusiasm does not differ essentially from that 
which animated Homer and Plato. ‘This is the denial 
of everything supernatural, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, as well in the Bible as in religion in general. 
Nevertheless, those who hold this theory defend 
themselves from the charge of infidelity, especially 
repudiating the cold Rationalism of the last century, 
which was made up exclusively of negations. The 
think that they remain sufficiently Christian by ad- 
hering to the ‘‘religious sentiment” to which Christ 
has given the most perfect expression yet known. 
Following Kant, Schleiermacher, and Ritschl, oe 
profess a religion freed from all philosophical intel- 
lectualism and from every historical proof. Facts 
and formulz of the past have, in their eyes, only a 
symbolic and a transient value. Such is the new 
theology spread by the best-known professors and 
writers, especially in Germany—historians, exegetes, 
philologists, or even pastors of souls. We need only 
mention Harnack, H. J. Holtzmann, Fried. Delitzsch, 
Cheyne, Campbell, A. Sabatier, Albert and John 
Réville. It is to this transformation of Christianity 
that ‘‘Modernism”, condemned by the Encyclical 
“Pascendi Gregis”, owes its origin. 

In modern Protestantism the Bible has decidedly 
fallen from the primacy which the Reformation had 
so loudly conferred upon it. ‘The fall is a fatal one, 
becoming deeper from day to day; and without rem- 
edy, since it is the logical consequence of the funda- 
mental principle put forward by Luther and Calvin. 
Freedom of examination was destined sooner or 
later to produce freedom of thought. (Cf. A. Sa- 
batier, ‘‘Les religions d’autorité et la religion de 
Vesprit”, 2nd ed., 1904, pp. 399-403.) 


_CarHotic Worxks.—FRANZELIN, Tractatus de divina tradi- 
tione et scriptura (2nd ed., Rome, 1875), 321-405; Scumip, De 
inspirationrs Bibliorum vi et ratione (Louvain, 1886); Zanne- 
cua, Divina inspiratio Sacre Scripture (Rome, 1898); Scriptor 
Sacer (Rome, 1903); Bituor, De inspiratione Sacre Scripture 
(Rome, 1903); Cx. Pascu, De inspiratione Sacre Scripture (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1906); Lacranep in Revue Biblique (Paris, 1895), p. 
563; (1896), pp. 199, 496; CLarKE AND Lucas in The Tablet 
(London, 6 Nov., 1897, to 5 Feb., 1898); Hummernaumr, Hre- 
getisches zur Inspirationsfrage (Freiburg im Br., 1904); Foncx, 
Der Kampf wmdie Wahrheit der heil. Schrift seit 25 Jahren (Inns- 
bruck, 1905); Dauscu, Die Schriftinspiration (Freiburg im Br., 
1891); HotzHny, Die Inspiration der heil. Schrift in der An- 
schauung des M ittelalters (Munich, 1895); Cu. Pescu, Zur neues- 
er eon der Katholischen Inspirationslehre (Freiburg im 
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ProTesTant Works.—Gaussen, Théopneustie (2nd ed 
Paris, 1842), tr. Plenary Inspiration of His Genes LrEr, Tn- 
spiration of Holy Scripture (Dublin, 1854); Rounert, Die In- 
spiration, der heil. Schrift und ihre Bestreiter (Leipzig, 1889); 
Sanpay, The Oracles of God (London, 1891); Farrar, The 
Bible, Its Meaning and Supremacy (London, 1897); History of 
Interpretation (London, 1886); A Clerical Symposium on In- 
riety Merce 1S) Bape, Histoire de la doctrine de 
) dans les pays de langue francaise depuis la Ré 
qusqu’a nos jours (Paris, 1883). phe: : a 
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Installation (Lat. installare, to put intoa stall). This 
word, strictly speaking, applies to the solemn induc- 
tion of a canon into the stall or seat which he is to 
occupy in the choir of a cathedral or collegiate church, 
It is the symbolical act (institutio corporalis) by which 
a canon 1s put in possession of the functions which he 
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exercises in the chapter, and by which the chapter 
admits him. The ceremonies of this installation are 
regulated by local usage; very often they consist In 
the assignment of a stall in the choir and a place in the 
hall in which the meetings of the chapter are held. 
At the same time the dean invests the new canon 
with the ecapitular insignia, puts the biretta on his 
head, and receives his profession of faith and his oath 
to observe the statutes of the chapter. The term 
installation is also applied to the dnstitutio cor- 
poralis, or putting in possession of any ecclesiastical 
benefice whatsoever (see INSTITUTION, CANONICAL); 
or, again, to the solemn entry of a parish priest into 
his new parish, even when this solemn act takes place 
after the parish priest has really been put in pos- 
session of his benefice. The corresponding ceremony 


for a bishop is known as enthronization (q. v.). 
Ayrer, De symbolica canonicorum et canonicarum investitura 
(Géttingen, 1768); Mayrr, Thesaurus novus juris ecclesiastict 
(Ratisbon, 1791-1794) ; Ferraris, Prompta bibliotheca, s. v- 
Canonicatus, IL (Paris, 1861), 184-138; Hrnscurus, System 
des katholischen Kirchenrechts, 11 (Berlin, 1878), 700. 
A. Van Hove. 


Instinct.—Derinitions.—In both popular and 
scientific literature the term instinct has been given 
such a variety of meanings that it is not possible to 
frame for it an adequate definition which would meet 
with general acceptance. The term usually includes 
the idea of a purposive adaptation of an action or 
series of actions in an organized being, not governed 
by consciousness of the end to be attained. The diffi- 
culty is encountered when we attempt to add to this 
generic concept specifie notes which shall differentiate 
it from reflex activities on the one hand and from 
intelligent activities on the other. Owing to the 
limitation of our knowledge of the processes involved, 
it may not always be possible to determine whether a 
given action should be regarded as reflex or instinctive, 
but this should not prevent us from drawing, on theo- 
retical grounds, a clear line of demarcation between 
these two modes of activity. The reflex is essentially 
a physiological process. The reflex are is an estab- 
lished neural mechanism which secures a definite and 
immediate response to a given physical stimulus. The 
individual may be conscious of the stimulus or of the 
response or of both, but consciousness does not in any 
case enter into the reflex as an essential factor. In- 
stincts, in contradistinetion to reflexes, are compara- 
tively complex. Some writers are so impressed with 
this characteristic of instinct that they are disposed 
to agree with Herbert Spencer in defining it as an 
organized series of reflexes, but this definition fails to 
take into account the fact that consciousness forms 
an essential link in all instinctive activities. It has 
been suggested as a distinctive characteristic of in- 
stinct that it arises from perception, whereas the 
source of a reflex is never higher than a sensation. 
Baldwin includes under instinct only reactions of a 
sensory-motor type. From a neurological point of 
view, in mammals at least, instinct always involves 
the cerebral cortex, the seat of consciousness, while 
the reflex is confined to the lower nerve centres. An 
obvious difference between reflexes and instinets is to 
be found in the fact that in the reflex the response to 
the stimulus is immediate, whereas the culmination 
of the instinctive activity, in which its purposive char- 
acter appears, may be delayed for a considerable time. 

The chief difficulties in defining instinct are en- 
countered in differentiating instinctive from intelli- 
gent activities. If the mode of origin of instinct and 
habit be left out of account, the two processes will be 
seen to resemble each other so closely that it is well- 
nigh impossible to draw any clear line of distinction 
between them. This circumstance has led to the 
popular conception of instinct as race habit, a view 
of the subject which finds support in so eminent an 
authority as Wilhelm Wundt; but this definition 
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implies a theory of origin for instinct which is not 
universally accepted. Again, the Schoolmen and 
many competent observers, among whom E. Was- 
mann, 8.J., is prominent, find the characteristic differ- 
ence between instinctive and intelligent activities in 
the fact that one is governed exclusively by sensation, 
or by sensory associative processes, while the other is 
governed by intellect and free will. They accordingly 
attribute all the conscious activities of the animal to 
instinct, since, as they claim, none of these activities 
can be traced to intellect in the strict sense of the 
word. St. Thomas nowhere treats in detail of animal 
instinct, but his position on the subject is rendered 
none the less clear from a great many passages in the 
“Summa Theologica”. He is in full agreement with 
the best modern authorities in laying chief emphasis 
on the absence of consciousness of the end as the 
essential characteristic of instinct. He says (op. cit., 
I-III, Q. xi, a. 2,C.): “ Although beings devoid of con- 
sciousness (cognitio) attain their end, nevertheless they 
do not attain a fruition of their end, as beings do who 
are endowed with consciousness. Consciousness of 
one’s end, however, is of two kinds, perfect and im- 
perfect. Perfect consciousness is that by which one is 
conscious not only of the end, amd that it is good, but 
also of the general nature of purpose and goodness. 
This kind of consciousness is peculiar to rational na- 
tures. Imperfect consciousness is that by which a being 
knows the purpose and goodness in particular, and 
this kind of consciousness is found in brute animals, 
which are not governed by free will but are moved by 
natural instinct towards those things which they 
apprehend. Thus the rational creature attains com- 
plete enjoyment (fruitio); the brute attains imperfect 
enjoyment, and other creatures do not attain enjoy- 
ment at all.” Wasmann’s concept of instinct is in 
strict agreement with that of St. Thomas, while it is 
more explicit. He divides the instinctive activities of 
animals into two groups: “Instinctive actions in the 
strict, and instinctive actions in the wider acceptation 
of the term. As instances of the former class we have 
to regard those which immediately spring from the 
inherited dispositions of the powers of sensile cog- 
nition and appetite; and as instances of the latter those 
which indeed proceed from the same inherited dis- 
positions but through the medium of sense expe- 
rience.” (Instinct and Intelligence in the Animal 
Kingdom, p. 35.) 

There is a growing tendency in biology and com- 
parative psychology to restrict the term instinct to 
inherited purposive adaptations. Many writers add 
to this two other characteristics: they insist that an 
instinct must be definitely fixed or rigid in character, 
and that it must be common to a large group of indi- 
viduals. Baldwin regards instinct as “a definitely 
biological, not a psychological conception” (Diction- 
ary of Philosophy and Psychology). He adds that 
“no adequate psychological definition of instinct is 
possible, since the psychological state involved is 
exhausted by the terms sensation (and also percep- 
tion), instinct-feeling, and impulse.” (Ibid.) The di- 
vergent views entertained by writers on the subject 
concerning the nature and origin of instinct naturally 
find expression in the currently accepted definitions 
of the term, a few of which are here appended :— _ 

“Tnstinet, natural inward impulse; unconscious, 
involuntary or unreasoning prompting to any mode 
of action, whether bodily or mental. Instinct, in rts 
more technical use, denotes any inherited tendency 
to perform a specific action in a specific way when the 
appropriate situation occurs; furthermore, an instinet 
is characteristic of a group or race of related animals. 
(New International Dictionary.) Cite 

“Tnstinct, a special innate propensity, In any organ- 
ized being, but more especially in the lower ani- 
mals, producing effects which appear to be those of 
reason and knowledge, but which transcend the gen- 
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eral intelligence or experience of the creature; the 
sagacity of the brute.” (Century Dictionary.) 

“Instinct, an inherited reaction of the sensory- 
motor type, relatively complex and markedly adap- 
tive in character, and common to a group of indi- 
viduals.” (Baldwin, ‘ Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology ”’.) 

“Instinct is the hereditary, suitable (adaptive) dis- 
position of the powers of sensitive cognition and appe- 
tite In the animal.’”’ (Wasmann, op. cit., 36.) 

“Habit differs from instinct, not in its nature, but 
in its origin; the last being natural, the first acquired.” 
(Reid.) 

“Tnstinet is a purposive action without conscious- 
ness of the purpose.” (EH. von Hartmann, “ Philosophy 
of the Unconscious”, t1. Coupland.) 

“Tnstinet is reflex action into which there is im- 
ported the element of consciousness. The term is 
therefore a generic one, comprising all those faculties 
of mind which are concerned in conscious and adaptive 
action, antecedent to individual experience, without 
necessary knowledge of the relation to individual 
experience, without necessary knowledge of the rela- 
tion between means employed and ends attained, but 
similarly performed “under similar and frequently 
recurring circumstances by all the individuals of the 
same species.” (Romanes, “Animal Intelligence’, 
New York, 1892, p. 17 ) 

“Movements which originally followed upon simple 
or compound voluntary acts, but which have become 
wholly or partially mechanized in the course of indi- 
vidual life and of generic evolution, we term instinc- 
tive actions.” (Wundt, “Human and Animal Psy- 
chology’, London, 1894, p. 388.) 

Ortern.—A great many theories have been ad- 
vanced to account for the origin of instinct. These 
theories may be grouped under three heads: (a) reflex 
theories, (b) theories of lapsed intelligence, and (c) 
the theory of organic selection. The name of Charles 
Darwin has been prominently associated with the 
reflex theory, sometimes called the theory of natural 
selection. This assumes that instincts, hke anatom- 
ical structures, tend to vary from the specific type, 
and these variations, when advantageous to the 
species, are gradually accumulated through natural 
selection. In his chapter on instinct in the “Origin 
of Species”, Darwin says: ‘It will be universally ad- 
mitted that instincts are as important as corporal 
structures for the welfare of each species under its 
present conditions of life. Under changed conditions 
of life, it is at least possible that slight modifications 
of instinct might be profitable to a species; and if it 
can be shown that instincts do vary ever so little, 
then I can see no difficulty in natural selection pre- 
serving and continually accumulating variations of 
instinct to any extent that was profitable. It is thus, 
as I believe, that all the most complex and wonderful 
instincts have originated.” (Op. cit., New York, 1892, 
vol. I, p. 321.) The difficulty with this theory is that 
it fails to account for the survival of the early begin- 
nings of an instinct before it is of utility. It has also 
been urged against it that it does not account for the 
co-ordination of the muscular groups which are fre- 
quently involved in instinct. Similar objections, of 
course, have been urged against natural selection as 
the origin of many complex anatomical structures. 
The adaptive character, in the one case as in the other, 
points to the operation of an intelligence that alto- 
gether transcends the scope of the mental powers of 
the creatures in question. F : 

The second theory, that of lapsed intelligence, has 
assumed many forms, and has found many defenders 
among comparative psychologists and biologists dur- 
ing the last half century. Among the best-known 
authors espousing this theory may be mentioned 
Wundt, Eimer, and Cope. The two main difficulties 
in the way of the acceptance of this theory are, first, 
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the high grade of intelligence demanded at very low 
levels of animal life, and second, it assumes the in- 
heritance of acquired characteristics. _Wundt rejects 
intelligence in the strict acceptation of the term as the 
source of animal instinct. His position is best stated 
in his own words: “ We may reject at once as wholly 
untenable the hypothesis which derives animal in- 
stinct from an intelligence which, though not identical 
with that of man, is still, so to speak, of equal rank 
with it. At the same time we must admit that the 
adherents of an intellectual theory in a more:general 
sense are right in ascribing a large number of the 
manifestations of mental life in animals not, indeed, 
to intelligence, as the intellectualists sensu stricto do, 
but to individual experiences, the mechanism of which 
can only be explained in terms of association.” (Op. 
cit., p. 389.) After dealing with another phase of 
this subject, he continues: ‘Only two hypotheses re- 
main, therefore, as really arguable. One of them 
makes instinctive action a mechanized intelligent 
action, which can be in whole or in part reduced to the 
level of the reflex; the other makes instinct a matter 
of inherited habit, gradually acquired and modified 
under the influence of the external environment in 
the course of numberless generations. There is obvi- 
ously no necessary antagonism between these two 
views. Instincts may be actions originally conscious, 
but now become mechanical, and they may be inher- 
ited habits.” (Ibid., p. 393.) After discussing human 
instincts and their relation to animal instincts, Wundt 
concludes: “ External conditions of life and voluntary 
reactions upon them, then, are the two factors opera- 
tive in the evolution of instinct. But they operate in 
different degrees. The general development of men- 
tality is always tending to modify instinct in some 
way or another. And so it comes about that of the 
two associated principles the first,—adaptation to 
environment,—predominates at the lower stages of 
life; the second,—voluntary activity,—at the higher. 
This is the great difference between the instincts of 
man and those of the animals. Human instincts are 
habits, acquired or inherited from previous genera- 
tions; animal instincts are purposive adaptations of 
voluntary action to the conditions of life. And a 
second difference follows from the first: that the vast 
majority of human instincts are acquired: while ani- 
mals . . . are restricted to connate instincts, with a 
very limited range of variation.” (Ibid., 409.) 

Romanes seeks to solve the problem of the origin of 
instinct by combining these two theories, accounting 
for the more rigid instinets of animals on the basis of 
natural selection and for the more plastic instincts by 
the inheritance of mechanized habits. He calls the 
former class of instincts primary and the latter sec- 
ondary. More recently, the theory of organic se- 
lection has been advanced. According to this theory 
purposive adaptations of all kinds, whether intelligent 
or organic, are called upon to supplement incomplete 
endowment, and thus to keep the species alive until 
variations are secured sufficient to make the instinct 
relatively independent. 

It is evident from the definitions and theories given 
above that several distinct things are included under 
the term instinct. This finds expression in the divi- 
sion of instincts into primary and secondary suggested 
by Romanes, and into connate and acquired instinets 
(Wundt). Darwin emphasized the same fact when he 
claimed that many instincts may have arisen from 
habit, and then adds: “but it would be a serious error 
to suppose that the greater number of instincts have 
been acquired by habit in one generation and then 
transmitted by inheritance to succeeding generations. 
It can be clearly shown that the most wonderful in- 
stinets with which we are acquainted, namely, those 
of the hive-bee and of many ants, could not possibly 
have been acquired by habit.” (Op. cit., vol. I, 321.) 
Formerly, instincts interested naturalists chiefly be- 
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cause they were regarded as so many illustrations of 
the intelligence of the Creator, and, indeed, where it 
is a question of “ primary ”, or “inherited”, instinets— 
or instincts in “the strict sense of the term”, as Was- 
mann designates them—the problem of origin is simi- 
lar to that of the origin of anatomical characteristics. 
Evidently we shall have to account for such elaborate 
instincts as that which determines the conduct of the 
caterpillar or the emperor moth in building its cocoon 
along the same lines which we adopt in accounting 
for the origin of complicated anatomical structures. 
The intelligence displayed far transcends that which 
could possibly have been possessed by such lowly 
creatures. The “secondary”, or “acquired”, in- 
stincts have a theoretical interest of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, arising out of the problems of the 
nature of animal intelligence and the origin of man. 
Monists, and in general all those who accept the brute 
origin of man, seek to obliterate the essential difference 
between man and the animal; hence they ascribe to 
the animal an intelligence which differs only in degree 
from that possessed by man. While at first sight this 
would seem to lift the animal up to the plane of human 
life, what it does in reality is to lower man to the plane 
of brute lie. 

It may easily be demonstrated that many of the 
instincts in animals are capable of modification in the 
course of individual experience. Acts that are de- 
termined by a new element in the environment may be 
frequently repeated by a large number of the species; 
this repetition soon begets a habit which, to all in- 
tents and purposes, is identical with instinct. Such 
mechanized habits are, as we have seen, classified by 
some observers as instincts, and if such a habit be 
inherited, as some claim it may be, then no one would 
refuse to it the name of instinct. The real importance 
attaching to this problem arises from the form of con- 
sciousness that is operative in building up such habits, 
or secondary instincts. Aristotle and the Schoolmen 
attributed these purposive adjustments to the appe- 
titus sensitivus. They found no need of calling into 
play any higher faculty than sensory perceptions of 
particular objects and the recognition of their desira- 
bility or the reverse. This view is developed by Was- 
mann. It should be observed, however, that the 
term instincts as used by the Scholastics and by 
Wasmann refers not only to the neural mechanism or 
habit in the animal, but to the sensory powers which 
enable the animal to adjust its spontaneous activities 
toits surroundings. The term “was not taken merely 
as a constituent part of the sensitive power of cog- 
nition and appetite, but as the adaptive, natural 
disposition of animal sensation, which constitutes the 
vital principle that governs the spontaneous actions 
of the animal. ... For apart from and beyond in- 
herited, instinctive knowledge, scholastic philosophy 
ascribed to the animal a sensile memory and a power 
of perfecting inborn instincts through sense experi- 
ence; it acknowledges in the animal not only com- 
plete hereditary talents for certain activities, but to 
a certain degree talent and ability acquired by sense 
experience and by practice.” (Wasmann, op. cit., 138— 
39.) Wundt, as we have seen, denies to the animal 
intelligence of the same order as that possessed by 
man. A great deal of confusion has been imported 
into this subject by a loose and unjustifiable use of 
the terms reason and intelligence. To the super- 
ficial observer, of course, the power of sensory per- 
ception and association possessed by the animal 
resembles intelligence, but the terms have widely 
different signification. Intelligence in its lowest de- 
gree always implies as an essential characteristic the 
power of abstraction and generalization on which 
freedom of election rests, and, until it is shown that 
animals possess such a power, it is unjustifiable to 
attribute such intelligence to them as the school of 
naturalists do who approach the subject with the 
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foregone conclusion that human intelligence originated 
from that of the brute, and differs only from it in 
degree. 

Human Instincrs.—The question of the nature of 
human instincts and the treatment which they should 
receive is involved in many practical issues of the 
utmost consequence in the field of education. As we 
have seen above, some writers speak of acquired in- 
stincts, meaning thereby highly developed or mech- 
anized habits; but it will be more convenient here to 
confine the use of the term to instincts in the proper 
sense of the word, that is, to innate or inherited 
tendencies, and to speak of modes of activity estab- 
lished in individual life through repetition as habits. 
The most striking characteristic of human instincts as 
contrasted with instincts in the brute is plasticity. 
It is, in fact, this characteristic of human instinct that 
renders education both possible and necessary. Among 
the higher animals many instincts are relatively 
plastic, that is, they are modified by the individual 
experience of the animal. This renders it possible to 
train animals to act in ways that are not provided for 
by definitely organized tendencies. The plasticity of 
the animal’s instincts is in some direct proportion to 
the development of the brain and of the power of 
sense perception and sensory association, but when 
we turn to man we find that his intelligence, which 
asserts itself at a very early date in infancy, begins to 
modify all instinctive activities as soon as they ap- 
pear, a fact which renders it difficult to observe un- 
modified instincts in adult life. There are, therefore, 
two things to be taken into account: the plasticity of 
the instinct and the power of intellect and free will 
that is brought to bear in modifying it. In both of 
these respects there is a striking contrast observable 
between man and the animal. 

It should be noted here as of special importance to 
the discussion that human instincts do not all make 
their appearance at birth. It is true that instinct 
eauses the newly born babe to seek its mother’s 
breast and to perform sundry other necessary func- 
tions, but many of the instincts make their appearance 
for the first time in the appropriate phase of neural 
and mental development. Again, while the appear- 
ance of the instinct is relatively late in the develop- 
mental series, it frequently, as in the case of coquetry 
and maternity, antedates by some years the adult 
function to which it refers. This renders the in- 
stincts much more plastic, or, in other words, much 
more amenable to the control of educative agencies 
than they would be if they appeared for the first 
time amid the stress of the fully developed emotions 
and passions to which they refer. This antedating 
of the function may be regarded as an indication of 
the vestigial character of the instincts in question. 
‘he work in the field of genetic psychology and of 
child study during the past few decades has revealed 
the presence and the important functions of many 
hitherto neglected instincts in the life of the child. 
These instinets cannot be neglected or they will run 
wild and produce their crop of undesirable results; 
they cannot be suppressed indiscriminately, because 
they are the native roots on which all habits that are 
of enduring strength in human life are grafted. On 
the other hand, many instincts are highly undesirable; 
their full development would, in fact, mean the pro- 
duction of criminals. For explanation of these in- 
stincts we are referred by many to the savage state 
from which civilized man has gradually emerged. 
“In the case of mankind, the self-assertion, the 
unscrupulous seizing upon all that can be grasped, the 
tenacious holding of all that can be kept, which con- 
stitute the essence of the struggle for existence, have 
answered. For his successful progress through the 
savage state, man has been largely indebted to those 
qualities which he shares with the ape and tiger. . . . 
But, in proportion as men have passed from anarchy 
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to social organization, and in proportion as civilization 
has grown in worth, these deeply ingrained serviceable 
qualities have become defects. . . . In fact, civilized 
man brands all these ape and tiger promptings with the 
name of sins; he punishes many of the acts which flow 
from them as crimes; and, in extreme cases, he does 
his best to put an end to the survival of the fittest of 
former days by axe and rope.” (Huxley, “ Evolution 
and Ethics”, New York, 1894, pp. 51-52.) Clearly, 
then, some instincts must be suppressed and others 
must be reinforced. It is the business of education 
to guide the native impulses of the child into proper 
channels and to build upon them the habits of civilized 
life. So far there is practical agreement in the field, 
but what standard shall be employed in determining 
which instincts shall be inhibited and which rein- 
forced, and what methods shall be employed in di- 
recting the tide of instinctive activity? In these 
questions there is anything but agreement. 

Many of those educators who believe in the brute 
origin of man assume that the standard of selection 
here must be the same as that in the animal kingdom, 
namely, the conscious activities of each individual. 
They would have the child with his meagre endow- 
ment of intellect determine for himself, “experimen- 
tally”, which instincts to suppress and which to 
cultivate. This thought is embodied in the “culture 
epoch” theory, which finds so much favour with many 
modern educators. This theory is founded on the 
assumption that the child recapitulates in the unfold- 
ing of his conscious life the history of the race; and 
it further assumes that the proper mode of treatment 
is to lead each phase of this recapitulation to function 
when it appears in the child’s development. The child 
is to determine by his own experience the unsatisfac- 
tory character of the earlier phase, and thus be led to 
recognize the desirability of moving on to the later 
and higher phase. In these respects the Christian 
Church has always maintained a policy exactly the 
opposite of the one here outlined. She maintains that, 
whatever may be the nature of the child’s instincts, 
he must be led from the beginning to function only 
on the highest plane attained by the adult whether 
through reason or Revelation. She further maintains 
that the standard of selection is not the choice of the 
individual child, but the standard of truth and good- 
ness which has been revealed to man and has been 
accepted by the wisdom of the race. She has always 
maintained the principle of authority both in matters 
of doctrine and of conduct, as opposed to private 
judgment and individual choice, which, in her eyes, 
lead to anarchy. : Whe 

Moreover, the Church’s position in this matter is in 
entire agreement with the secure findings of biology 
and psychology. The doctrine of recapitulation on 
which the culture epoch theory rests is a doctrine of 
embryology where it is held that ontogeny is a recapit- 
ulation of phylogeny, i.e., that the individual embryo 
recapitulates in its development the successive stages 
in the development of the race; but it should be 
observed that this doctrine is purely anatomical. 
Many biologists believe that the eye in race history 
was made by seeing and the lung by breathing; but 
no biologist would maintain for a moment that the 
eye in embryonic development was made by seeing 
and the lung by breathing. In fact, high levels of 
animal life are never reached except in those cases 
where the offspring is carried forward without func- 
tioning to the adult plane by the parent. And it may 
be rightly argued from analogy that, even if it be 
granted that the child’s mental life is a recapitulation 
of the race life, the only way of bringing him up to the 
adult plane is through society’s functioning for him, 
through its educative agencies, until he reaches adult 
stature. The culture epoch theory, which leads the 
child to function in each successive “culture epoch”, 
would, therefore, not only retard his proper develop- 
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ment, but it would inevitably initiate a violent retro- 


gression. P 
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Institute of Charity. See RosMINIANS. 


Institute of Mary, the official title of the second 
congregation founded by Mary Ward (q. v.). Under 
this title Barbara Babthorpe, the fourth successor of 
Mary Ward as ‘‘chief superior”, petitioned for and 
obtained the approbation of its rule in 1703. It is the 
title appended to the signatures of the first chief 
superiors, and mentioned in the ‘‘formula of vows” 
of the first members. ‘‘ Englische Friulein”, ‘‘ Dame 
Inglese”, ‘‘Loretto Nuns”, are popular names for 
the members of the institute in the various countries 
where they have established themselves. On the 
suppression, in 1630, of Mary Ward’s first congrega- 
tion, styled by its opponents the ‘‘Jesuitesses”, the 
greater number of the members returned to the 
world or entered other religious orders. A certain 
number, however, who desired still to live in religion 
under the guidance of Mary Ward, were sheltered with 
the permission of Pope Urban VIII in the Paradeiser 
Haus, Munich, by the Elector of Bavaria, Maximilian 
I. Thence some of the younger members were trans- 
ferred at the pope’s desire to Rome, there to live with 
Mary Ward and be trained by her in the religious life. 
Her work, therefore, was not destroyed, but recon- 
stituted with certain modifications of detail, such as 
subjection to the jurisdiction of the ordinary instead 
of to the Holy See immediately, as in the original 
scheme. It was fostered by Urban and his successors, 
who as late as the end of the seventeenth century 
granted a monthly subsidy to the Roman house. 
Mary Ward died in England at Heworth near York 
in 1645, and was succeeded as chief superior by 
Barbara Babthorpe, who resided at Rome as head of 
the ‘‘English Ladies”, and on her death was buried 
there in the church of the English College. She 
was succeeded as head of the institute by Mary Pointz, 
the first companion of Mary Ward. The community 
at Heworth removed to Paris in 1650. In 1669 
Frances Bedingfield, one of the constant companions 
of Mary Ward, was sent by Mary Pointz to found a 
house in England. Favoured by Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, she established her community first in St. 
Martin’s Lane, London, and afterwards at Hammer- 
smith. Thence a colony moved to Heworth, and 
finally in 1686 to the site of the present convent, 
Micklegate Bar, York. In addition to that at Mu- 
nich, two foundations had meantime been made in 
Bavaria—at Augsburg in 1662, at Burghausen in 
1683. 

At the opening of the eighteenth century the six 
houses of Munich, Augsburg, Rome, Burghausen, 
Hammersmith, and York were governed by local 
superiors appointed by the chief superior, who resided 
for the most part at Rome, and had a vicaress in 
Munich. Thus, for seventy years the institute car- 
ried on its work, not tolerated only, but protected by 
the various ordinaries, yet without official recognition 
till the year 1703, when at the petition of the Elector 
Maximilian Emanuel of Bavaria, Mary of Modena, 
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the exiled Queen of England, and others, its rule was 
approved by Pope Clement XI. It was not in ac- 
cordance with the discipline of the Church at that 
time to approve any institute of simple vows. The 
pope was willing, however, to approve the institute 
as such, if the members would accept enclosure. 
But fidelity to their traditions, and experience of the 
benefit arising from non-enclosure in their special 
vocation, induced them to forego this further con- 
firmation. The houses in Paris and in Rome were 
given up about the date of the confirmation of the 
rule in 1703. St. Pédlten (1706) was the first foun- 
dation from Munich after the Bull of Clement XI. 
In 1742 the houses in Austria and its dependencies 
were by a Bull of Benedict XIV made a separate 
province of the institute, and placed under a separate 
superior-general. The Austrian branch at present 
(1909) consists of fourteen houses. In Italy, Lodi 
and Vicenza have each two dependent filials. When 
the armies of the first Napoleon overran Bavaria in 
1809, the mother-house in Munich and the other 
houses of the institute in Germany—Augsburg, Burg- 
hausen, and Altétting excepted—were broken up and 
the communities scattered. On the restoration of 
peace to Europe, King Louis I of Bavaria obtained 
nuns from Augsburg, and established them at Nymph- 
enburg, where a portion of the royal palace was made 
over to them. In 1840 Madame Catherine de Grac- 
cho, the superior of this house, was appointed by 
Gregory XVI general superior of the whole Bavarian 
institute. At the present day there are 85 houses 
under Bavaria, with 1153 members, 90 postulants, 
1225 boarders, 11,447 day pupils, and 1472 orphans. 
Four houses in India, one at Rome, and two in 
England are subject to Nymphenburg. The house in 
Mainz escaped secularization, being spared by Na- 
poleon on the condition that all connexion with 
Bavaria should cease. It is now the mother-house 
of a branch which has eight filial houses. 

When vigour was reviving in the institute abroad, 
the Irish branch was founded (1821) at Rathfarnham, 
near Dublin, by Frances Ball, an Irish lady, who had 
made her novitiate at York. There are now 19 
houses of the institute in Ireland, 13 subject to Rath- 
farnham and 6 under their respective bishops. The 
dependencies of Rathfarnham are in all parts of the 
world—3 houses in Spain, 2 in Mauritius, 2 at Gibraltar, 
10 in India, 2 in Africa, 10 in Australia, with a Central 
Training College for teachers at Melbourne (1906). 
There are 8 houses of the institute in Canada, 3 in the 
United States, 7 in England, about 180 houses in all. 
Owing to the variety of names and the independence of 
branches and houses, the essential unity of the institute 
is not readily recognized. The ‘‘ English Virgins”, or 
‘‘English Ladies”, is the title under which the mem- 
bers are known in Germany and Italy, whilst in Ire- 
land, and where foundations from Ireland have been 
made, the name best known is ‘‘ Loretto Nuns”, from 
the name of the famous Italian shrine given to the 
mother-house at Rathfarnham. Each branch has its 
own novitiate, and several have their special consti- 
tutions approved by the Holy See. The ‘Institute 
of Mary” is the official title of all; all follow the rule 
approved for them by Clement XI, and share in the 
ee of their institute given by Pius IX, in 

ie 

The sisters devote themselves principally to the 
education of girls in boarding-schools and academies 
but they are also active in primary and secondary 
schools, in the training of teachers, instruction in the 
trades and domestic economy, and the care of or- 
phans. Several members of the institute have also 
become known as writers. 


CHAMBERS, Life of Mary Ward (London, 1885); Morris, 7' 
Life of Mary Ward in The Month (Nov., 1885); eens te 
archbishops of Munich. 
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Institute of Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart.—In the autumn of 1888, there came to 
Baltimore, Maryland, a convert, Mrs. Hartwell, who 
previous to her reception into the Church had been 
interested in works of charity. Under the spiritual 
direction of Father Slattery, provincial of St. Jos- 
eph’s Society for the coloured missions she began to 
catechize the negro children, and was soon joined by 
some companions. In the autumn of 1890, these 
ladies wishing to become religious laid the founda- 
tions of a community under the name of “ Mission 
Helpers, Daughters of the Holy Ghost”. The work 
was missionary and catechetical, but was exclusively 
for the coloured race, the sisters binding themselves 
thereto by a special vow. Very soon an industrial 
school for girls was opened. In 1895, the name of the 
institute was changed to “Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart” and the members were dispensed from 
the “negro” vow. Thus there was no longer any 
distinction made as to race in the work of the sisters, 
which from that time was to embrace all the neglected 
poor. Hence, the field of missionary and ecatecheti- 
cal labour was greatly broadened. A direct result of 
this change was the opening in 1897 of a school for 
deaf-mutes, at the request of Cardinal Gibbons. This 
school, St. Francis Xavier’s, was the first Catholic 
institution for deaf-mutes in the ecclesiastical prov- 
ince of Baltimore. In Porto Rico, also, there was 
no provision whatsoever for deaf-mutes who were 
poor, until the Mission Helpers opened a school there, 
shortly after making their foundation in San Juan 
in 1902. This was a heavy undertaking, as the 
demands on the sisters for missionary and catechetical 
work in Porto Rico were very great, and the need 
urgent. 

At the first general chapter of the institute, which 
was held on 5 November, 1906, by command of Car- 
dinal Gibbons, a constitution was adopted, and a 
superior general and her assistants elected according 
to its prescriptions. At this first election Mother M. 
Demetrias was chosen as mother general. The com- 
munity was then officially declared canonically organ- 
ized. Two important matters were settled about that 
time by ecclesiastical authority. The sisters were 
released from the observance of the vow which they 
had made to offer their prayers and good works for 
the welfare of the clergy, it having been declared 
uncanonical. Perpetual adoration was also discon- 
tinued because of the bodily hardship it entailed. 
On account of their missionary labours the sisters 
were unable to keep up the work of adoration, with- 
out grave detriment to their health, consequently it 
was decided to restrict it to the First Fridays. The 
active work of the institute as outlined by the consti- 
tution embraces the keeping of industrial schools for 
coloured girls; schools for deaf-mutes; day-nurseries; 
teaching catechism and giving instruction wherever 
needed; visiting the poor in their own homes, and in 
institutions, such as hospitals and alms-houses, and 
preparing the dying for the last sacraments. There 
are houses of the institute in New York, Trenton, 
Porto Rico, and Baltimore. 

Sister M. pe SAEs. 


Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Inrisu, 
founded by Frances Mary Teresa Ball (q. v.), under the 
direction and episcopal jurisdiction of the Most Rev. D. 
Murray, Archbishop of Dublin. By the archbishop’s 
desire, Frances Ball had prepared herself for this under- 
taking by a two years’ novitiate in St. Mary’s Convent, 
Micklegate Bar, York. Two other Irish ladies, Miss 
Ellen Arthur and Miss Anne Therry, offered to join the 
new foundation and were accepted. On 4 November, 
1822, the three pioneers took possession of Rathfarn- 
ham Abbey, which had been purchased by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin to serve as a mother-house and 
novitiate. The wide-spreading fame of the superior 


education afforded in the Dublin Archdiocese by the 
Loretto nuns—as they are commonly ealled—brought 
demands for their services throughout Ireland. The 
first offshoot was planted in Navan, County Meath, 
in the year 1833. This convent has now a filiation in 
Mullingar. The convents in North Great George’s 
Street and Stephen’s Green, Dublin, come next in the 
order of foundations. The year 1836 was signalized 
by the reseript of Pope Gregory XVI addressed to the 
Most Rev. D. Murray, Archbishop of Dublin, which 
ordained that: “Those who have associated themselves 
and shall hereafter associate themselves to this insti- 
tute cannot depart to another, even though observing 
rules of a more rigid discipline without the express 
permission of the Apostolic See.” The year 1840 was 
marked by the erection of the first church in Ireland 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart, in Loretto Abbey, 
Rathfarnham. The same year saw the building of a 
smaller, but very beautiful, abbey in Dalkey, and also 
the opening of negotiations for another abbey in 
Gorey, which prepared the way for a future Loretto 
in the town of Wexford. 

In spite of her prudent reluctance to favour the 
repeated applications for an extension of the Irish 
sisters’ work into foreign countries, Reverend Mother 
Ball at last yielded to the solicitations of Dr. Carew, 
Archbishop of Caleutta, and sanctioned the departure 
of volunteers for the Indian mission on 23 August, 
1841. To Loretto House, Calcutta, have been added 
convents in Darjeeling, Lucknow, Assansol, Intally, 
Simla, ete.- In addition to the boarding and day 
schools the sisters conduct orphanages and attend 
diligently to the religious instruction of adults. The 
suecess in India led to an appeal for nuns from Dr. 
Colher, Vicar Apostolic of Madras, which appeal was 
granted in 1846. Immediately afterwards the Vicar 
Apostolic of Gibraltar urged a like petition. Two 
Loretto convents are established on the Rock. The 
Most Rev. Dr. Power, Archbishop of Toronto, begged 
for a Loretto community in 1847. The under-named 
filiations own Loretto Abbey, Toronto, as their head- 
house: the convents in the city and suburbs, likewise 
in Belleville, Lyndsay, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, 
Guelph, Stratford, Chicago, Joliet, and Sault Sainte 
Marie. The foundations in Fermoy and Omagh (Ire- 
land) were supplied with members from Rathfarnham 
in the years 1853-5. The former has two filiations— 
at Youghal and Clonmel. The Letterkenny Loretto 
was the first convent founded in the Diocese of 
Raphoe, County Donegal, since the Reformation. The 
convents at Bray, Baymount, Kalkenny, and Kil- 
larney were also founded by Reverend Mother 
Ball. After a lingering illness, borne with saintly 
fortitude, the foundress died on Whit-Sunday, 
19 May, 1861. 

The most noteworthy events in the institute since 
her death have been: Virst, the approval and confir- 
mation of the constitutions peculiar to Loretto Abbey, 
Rathfarnham, and its filiations by Pope Pius LX, the 
said constitutions having been sanctioned and trans- 
mitted to Rome by Cardinal Cullen in 1861, for the 
usual examination by the Sacred Congregation of Prop- 
aganda. Second, the transfer of the community at 
Baymount to Balbriggan. The foundation of a con- 
vent in Ballarat, Australia, from which proceeded the 
convents at Sydney, Portland, Perth, Adelaide, and 
Melbourne. To the latter is attached the Central 
Training College for Teachers, instituted by the 
Australian bishops and intrusted by their lordships 
to the management of the Loretto nuns. Third: 
large day schools were established in Enniscorthy, 
County Wexford, and in Rathmines, County Dublin. 
Fourth: foundations have been made in Seville, 
Madrid, and Yalla, in Spain. In Ireland the educa- 
tional work of the Loretto nuns ranges through the 
three systems of primary, secondary, and university 
education—the girls’ various successes culminating 
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in the winning of studentships and examinerships in 
the gift of the Royal University of Ireland. In 
other countries the Loretto nuns invariably work 
up to the requisite standard fixed by the extern 
educational authorities. (See InstiruTE oF Mary.) 
StsteR Mary GERTRUDE, 


Institute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools.—NarurE AND Opsect.—The Institute of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools is a society of 
male religious approved by the Church, but not taking 
Holy orders, and having for its object the personal 
sanctification of its members and the Christian educa- 
tion of youth, especially of the children of artisans and 
the poor. It accepts the direction of any kind of male 
educational institution, provided the teaching of 
Latin be excluded; but its principal object is the 
direction of elementary gratuitous schools. This 
congregation was founded in 1680, at Reims, France, 
by St. John Baptist de La Salle, then a canon of the 
metropolitan church of that city. Being struck by 
the lamentable disorders produced among the multi- 
tude by their ignorance of the elements of knowledge, 
and, what was still worse, of the principles of religion, 
the saint, moved with great pity for the ignorant, was 
led, almost without a premeditated design, to take up 
the work of charitable schools. In order to carry out 
the last will of his spiritual director, Canon Roland, 
he first busied himself with consolidating a religious con- 
gregation devoted to the education of poor girls. He 
then seconded the efforts of a zealous layman, M. Nyel, 
to multiply schools for poor children. Thus guided 
by Providence, he was led to create an institute that 
would have no other mission than that of Christian 
education. 

However, it would bea serious error to insinuate that 
until the end of the seventeenth century the Catholic 
Church had interested herself but little in the educa- 
tion of the children of the people. From the fifth to 
the sixteenth century, many councils which were 
held, especially those of Vaison in 529 and Aachen in 
817, recommended the secular clergy and monks to 
instruct children. In 1179 the Third Council of 
Lateran ordained that the poor be taught gratui- 
tously, and in 1547 the Council of Trent decreed that in 
connexion with every church, there should be a master 
to teach the elements of human knowledge to poor 
children and young students preparing for orders. 
There were, therefore, numerous schools— petites 
écoles—for the common people in France in the seven- 
teenth century, but teachers were few, because the 
more clever among them abandoned the children of 
the poor to teach those of the wealthier class and re- 
ceive compensation for their work. It was evident 
that only a religious congregation would be able to 
furnish a permanent supply of educators for those 
who are destitute of the goods of this world. The 
institutes of the Venerable César de Bus in 1592 and of 
St. Joseph Calasanctius (1556-1648) had added Latin 
to the course of studies for the poor. The tentatives 
made in favour of boys by St. Peter Fourier (1565— 
1640) and Pére Barré, in 1678, failed; the work of 
M. Demia at Lyons in 1672 was not to spread. Then 
God raised up St. John Baptist de LaSalle, not to create 
gratuitous schools, but to furnish them with teachers 
and give them fixed methods. The undertaking was 
much more difficult than the founder himself im- 
agined. At the beginning he was encouraged by Pére 
Barré, a Minim, who had founded a society of teach- 
ing nuns, Les Dames de Saint-Maur. The clergy 
and faithful applauded the scheme, but it had many 
bitter adversaries. During forty years, from 1680 to 
1719, obstacles and difficulties constantly checked the 
proses of the new institute, but by the prudence, 

umility, and invincible courage of its superior, it was 
consolidated and developed to unexpected proportions. 

DrvVELOPMENT.—In 1680 the new teachers began 
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their apostolate at Reims; in 1682 they took the 
name of “ Brothers of the Christian Schools’; in 1684 
they opened their first regular novitiate. In 1688 
Providence transplanted the young tree to the parish 
of St-Sulpice, Paris, in charge of the spiritual sons of 
M. Olier. The mother-house remained in the capital 
until 1705. During this period the founder met with 
trials of every kind. The most painful came from holy 
priests whom he esteemed, but who entertained views 
of his work different from his own. Without being in 
any way discouraged, and in the midst of the storms, 
the saint kept nearly all of his first schools, and even 
openednewones. Hereorganized his novitiate several 
times, and created the first normal schools under the 
name of “seminaries for country teachers’. His zeal 
was as broad and ardent as his love of souls. The 
course of events caused the founder to transfer his 
novitiate to Rouen in 1705, to the house of Saint- 
Yon, in the suburb of Saint-Sever, which became the 
centre whence the institute sent its religious into the 
South of France, in 1707. It was at Rouen that St. 
John Baptist de La Salle composed his rules, con- 
voked two general chapters, resigned his office of 
superior, and ended his earthly existence by a holy 
death, in 1719. Declared venerable in 1840, he was 
beatified in 1888, and canonized in 1900. 

Sprrit or THE InstiruTe.—The spirit of the in- 
stitute, infused by the example and teachings of its 
founder and fostered by the exercises of the religious 
life, is a spirit of faith and of zeal. The spirit of faith 
induces a Brother to see God in all things, to suffer 
everything for God, and above all to sanctify himself. 
The spirit of zeal attracts him towards children to in- 
struct them in the truths of religion and penetrate 
their hearts with the maxims of the Gospel, so that 
they may make it the rule of their conduct. St. John 
Baptist de La Salle had himself given his Brothers ad- 
mirable proofs of the purity of his faith and the vivac- 
ity of his zeal. It was his faith that made him adore 
the will of God in all the adversities he met with; that 
prompted him to send two Brothers to Rome in 1700 
in testimony of his attachment to the Holy See, and 
that led him to condemn openly the errors of the Jan- 
senists, who tried in vain at Marseilles and Calais to 
draw him over to their party. His whole life was a 
prolonged act of zeal: he taught school at Reims, 
Paris, and Grenoble, and showed how to do it well. 
He composed works for teachers and pupils, and espe- 
cially the “Conduite des écoles’”’, the “Devoirs du 
chrétien’’, and the “ Régles de la bienséance et de la 
civilité chrétienne’’. 

The saint pointed out that the zeal of a relig- 
ious educator should be exercised by three principal 
means: vigilance, good example, and instruction. 
Vigilance removes from children a great many occa- 
sions of offending God; good example places before 
them models for imitation; instruction makes them 
familar with what they should know, especially with 
the truths of religion. Hence, the Brothers have 
always considered catechism as the most important 
subject taught in their schools. They are catechists 
by vocation and the will of the Church. They are, 
therefore, in accordance with the spirit of their in- 
stitute, religious educators: as religious, they take the 
three usual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience; 
as educators, they add the vow of teaching the poor 
eratuitously according to the prescriptions of their 
rule, and the vow of remaining in their institute, which 
they may not leave of themselves even for the purpose 
of joining a more perfect order. Besides, the work 
appeared so very important to St. John Baptist de La 
Salle that, in order to attach the Brothers permanently 
ie the education of the poor, he forbade them to teach 

atin. 

GOVERNMENT.—The institute is governed by a 
superior general elected for life by the general chapter. 
The superior general is aided by assistants, who at the 
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present time number twelve. He delegates authority 
to the visitors, to whom he confides the government of 
districts, and to directors, whom he places in charge 
of individual houses. With the exception of that of 
superior general, all the offices are temporary and re- 
newable. The general chapters are convoked at least 
every ten years. Thirty-two have been held since the 
foundation of the congregation. The vitality of an 
institute depends on the training of its members. 
God alone is the author of vocations. He alone can 
attract a soul to a life of self-denial such as that of the 
Brothers. The mortification this life enjoins is not 
rigorous, but renouncement of self-will and of the 
frivolities of the world should gradually become com- 
plete. The usual age for admission to the novitiate of 
the society is from sixteen to eighteen years. Doubt- 
Jess there are later vocations that are excellent, and 
there are earlier ones that develop the most beautiful 
virtues. If the aspirant presents himself at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, he is placed in the preparatory 
or junior novitiate. During two or three years he 
devotes himself to study, is carefully trained to the 
habits of piety, and instructed how to overcome him- 
self, so as one day to become a fervent religious. 
The novitiate proper is for young men who have 
passed through the junior novitiate, and for postu- 
lants who have come directly from the world. During 
a whole year they have no other occupation than that 
of studying the rules of the institute and applying 
themselves to observe them faithfully. At the end of 
their first year of probation, the young Brothers enter 
the scholasticate, where they spend more or less time 
according to the nature of the duties to be assigned to 
them. Asa rule, each of the districts of the institute 
has its three departments of training: the junior novi- 
tiate, the senior novitiate, and the scholasticate. In 
community, subjects complete their professional 
training and apply themselves to acquire the virtues 
of their state. At eighteen years of age, they take 
annual vows; at twenty-three, triennial vows; and 
when fully twenty-eight years of age, they may be 
: admitted to per- 
petual profession. 
Finally, some 
years later, they 
may be called for 
some months to 
the exercises of a 
second novitiate. 
METHODS OF 
TEACHING.—In 
enjoining on his 
disciples to en- 
deavour above all 
to develop the 
spirit of religion in 
the souls of their 
pupils, the founder 
only followed the 
traditions of other 
teaching bodies— 
the Benedictines, 
Jesuits, Orator- 
ians,ete.,and what 
was practisedeven 
by the teachers of 
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Who took a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of the Institute in 
the United States the petites écoles. 
His originality lay elsewhere. Two pedagogic inno- 
GaUons! of St. Jos Baptist de La Salle met with 
approval from the beginning: (1) the employment of 
the “simultaneous method”; (2) the employment of 
the vernacular language in teaching reading. They 
are set forth in the ‘‘Conduite des écoles”, in which 
the founder condensed the experience he had acquired 
during an apostolate of forty years. This work re- 
mained in manuscript during the life of its author, and 
was printed for the first time at Avignon in 1720. 
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(1) By the use of the simultaneous method a large 
number of children of the same intellectual develop- 
ment could thenceforward be taught together. It is 
true that for ages thismethod had been employed in the 
universities, but in the common schools the individual 
method was ad- 
hered to. Practic- 
able enough when 
the number of 
pupils was very 
limited, the indi- 
vidual method 
gave rise, in classes 
that were numer- 
ous, to loss of time 
and disorder. Mon- 
itors became nec- 
essary, and these 
had often neither 
learning nor au- 
thority. With 
limitations that re- 
strictedits efficacy, 
St. Peter Fourier 
had indeed recom- 
mended the simul- 
taneous method in 
the schools of the 
Congrégation de 
Notre-Dame, but Superior General of the Brothers of the 
at never extended Christian Schools—1838-74 
further. ToSt. John Baptist de La Salle belongs the 
honour of having transformed the pedagogy of the ele- 
mentary school. Herequired all his teachers to give the 
same lesson to all the pupils of a class, to question them 
constantly, to maintain discipline, and have silence ob- 
served. A consequence of this new method of teaching 
was the dividing up of the children into distinct classes 
according to their attainments, and later on, the for- 
mation of sections in classes in which the children were 
too numerous or too unequal in mental development. 
Thanks to these means, the progress of the children 
and their moral transformation commanded the ad- 
miration even of his most prejudiced adversaries. 

(2) A second innovation of the holy founder was to 
teach the pupils to read the vernacular language, 
which they understood, before putting into their 
hands a Latin book, which they did not understand. 
It may be observed that this wasa very simple matter, 
but simple as it was, hardly any educator, except the 
masters of the schools of Port-Royal in 1643, had be- 
thought himself of it; besides, the experiments of the 
Port-Royal masters, like their schools, were short- 
lived, and exercised no influence on general pedagogy. 
In addition to these two great principles, the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools have introduced other im- 
provements in teaching. They likewise availed 
themselves of what is rational in the progress of mod- 
ern methods of teaching, which their courses of ped- 
agogy, published in France, Belgium, and Austria, 
abundantly prove. 

Tue Ergureenta Centrury.—At the death of its 
founder, the Brothers of the Christian Schools num- 
bered 27 houses and 274 Brothers, educating 9000 
pupils. Seventy-three years later, at the time of the 
French Revolution, the statistics showed 123 houses, 
920 Brothers, and 36,000 pupils (statistics of 1790). 
During this period, it had been governed by five supe- 
riors general: Brother Barthélemy (1717-20) ; Brother 
Timothée (1720-51); Brother Claude (1751-67); 
Brother Florence (1767-77); and Brother Agathon 
(1777-98, when he died). Under the administration 
of Brother Timothée successful negotiations resulted 
in the legal recognition of the institute by Louis XV, 
who granted it letters patent, 24 September, 1724; and 
in virtue of the Bull of approbation of Benedict XIII, 
26 January, 1725, it was admitted among the congrega- 
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tions canonically recognized by the Church. The most 
prominent of its superiors general in the eighteenth 
century was Brother Agathon. A religious of strong 
character, he maintained the faithful observance of the 
rules by the Brothers; a distinguished educator, he pub- 
lished the ‘‘Douze vertus d’un bon Maitre”, in 1785; 
an eminent administrator, he created the first scholas- 
ticates, in 1781, and limited new foundations to what 
was indispensable, aiming rather, when the storm was 
gathering on the horizon, to fortify an institute that 
had already become relatively widespread. The con- 
gregation, however, was hardly known outside of 
France, except in Rome, 1700; Avignon, 1703; Fer- 
rara, 1741; Maréville, 1743; Lunéville, 1749; and Mor- 
hange in Lorraine, 1761; Estavayer in Switzerland, 
1750; Fort Royal, Martinique, 1777. ; : 
Whilst adhering to their methods of teaching during 
the eighteenth century, the Brothers knew how to vary 
their application. The superiors 
general insisted on having the 
elementary schools gratuitous 
and by far the more numerous. 
Tn accordance with the course of 
studies set down in the ‘‘Con- 
duite des écoles”, the Brothers 
applied themselves to teach very 
thoroughly reading, writing, the 
vernacular, and especially the 
catechism. The boarding school 
of St-Yon at Rouen, established 
in 1705 by St. John Baptist de 
La Salle himself, served as a 
model for like institutions: Mar- 
seilles in 1730, Angers in 1741, 
Reims in 1765, etc. It was 
proper that in these houses the 
course of studies should differ 
in some respects from that in 
the free schools. With the ex- 
ception of Latin, which re- 
mained excluded, everything in 
the course of studies of the best 
schools of the time was taught: 
mathematics, history, geog- 
raphy, drawing, architecture, 
etc. In the maritime cities, 
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All the schools were closed and the young Brothers 
enrolled in the army of the Convention. At the peril 
of their lives some of the older Brothers continued to 
teach at Elbeuf, Condrieux, Castres, Laon, Valence, 
and elsewhere, to save the faith of the children. The 
Brothers of Italy had received some of their French 
confréres at Rome, Ferrara, Orvieto, and Bolsena. 
During this time, Brother Agathon, having left his 
prison, remained hidden at Tours, whence he strove 
to keep up the courage, confidence in God, and zeal of 
his dispersed religious. On 7 August, 1797, Pope Pius 
VI appointed Brother Frumence vicar-general of the 
congregation. In 1798 the Italian Brothers were in 
their turn driven from their houses by the armed 
forces of the Directory. The institute seemed ruined; 
it reckoned only twenty members wearing the religious 
habit and exercising the functions of educators. 

RESTORATION OF THE InstiTUTE. 1802—1810.—In 
July, 1801, the First Consul 
signed the concordat with Pius 
VII. For the Church of France 
this was the spring of a new era; 
for the Institute of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools it was 
a resurrection. If at the height 
of the storm some Brothers con- 
tinued to exercise their holy 
functions, they were only ex- 
ceptional cases. * The first reg- 
ular community reorganized at 
Lyons in 1802; others in 1803, 
at Paris, Valence, Reims, and 
Soissons. Everywhere the 
municipalities recalled the 
Brothers and besought the sur- 
vivors of the woeful period to 
take up the schools again as 
soon as possible. The Brothers 
addressed themselves to Rome 
and petitioned the Brother Vicar 
to establish his abode in France. 
Negotiations were begun, and 
thanks to the intervention of his 
uncle, Cardinal Fesch, Bona- 
parte authorized the re-estab- 
lishment of the institute, on 3 


such as Brest, Vannes, and Mar- 
seilles, the Brothers taught more 
advanced courses in mathemat- 
ics and hydrography. Finally, 
the institute accepted the direction of reformatory in- 
stitutions at Rouen, Angers, and Maréville. It was 
this eflorescence of magnificent works that the French 
Revolution all but destroyed forever. 

Tue BrRoTHERS DURING THE RevoLuTiIon.—The 
revolutionary laws that doomed the monastie orders 
on 13 February, 1790, threatened the institute from 27 
December, in the same year, by imposing on all teach- 
ers the civic oath voted on 27 November. The storm 
was imminent. Brother Agathon, the superior gen- 
eral endeavoured to establish communities in Belgium, 
but could organize only one, at St-Hubertin 1791, only 
to be destroyed in 1792. The Brothers refused to take 
the oath, and were everywhere expelled. The insti- 
tute was suppressed in 1792, after it had been decreed 
that it ‘had deserved well of the country”. The 
storm had broken upon the Brothers. They were 
arrested, and more than twenty were cast into prison. 
Brother Salomon, secretary general, was massacred in 
the Carmes (the Carmelite monastery of Paris); 
Brother Agathon spent eighteen months in prison; 
Brother Moniteur was guillotined at Rennes in 1794; 
Brother Raphael was put to death at Uzés; Brother 
Florence, formerly superior general, was imprisoned at 
Avignon; eight Brothers were transported to the 
hulks of Rochefort, where four died of neglect and 
starvation in 1794 and 1795. 
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December, 1803, provided their 
superior general would reside in 
France. In November, 1804, 
the Brother Vicar arrived at 
Lyons, and took up his residence in the former petit 
college of the Jesuits. The institute began to live 
again. 

Nothing was more urgent than to reunite the for- 
mer members of the congregation. An appeal was 
made to their faith and good will, and they responded. 
Shortly after the arrival of Brother Frumence at 
Lyons, tke foundation of communities began. There 
were eight new ones in 1805, and as many in 1806, 
four in 1807, and five in 1808. Brother Frumence 
dying in January, 1810, a general chapter, the tenth 
since the foundation, was assembled at Lyons on 8 
September following, and elected Brother Gerbaud 
to the highest office in the institute. Brother Ger- 
baud governed until 1822. His successors were 
Brother Guillaume de Jésus (1822-30); Brother Ana- 
elet (1830-38); Brother Philippe (1838-74); Brother 
Jean-Olympe (1874-75); Brother Irlide (1875-84); 
Brother Joseph (1884-97); and Brother Gabriel- 
Marie elected in March, 1897. He is the thirteenth 
successor of St. John Baptist de La Salle. 

Tue InstrruTEe rrom 1810 To 1874.—After 1810 
communities of the Brothers multiplied like the 
flowers of the fields in spring-time after the frosts have, 
disappeared. Fifteen new schools were opened in 
1817, twenty-one in 1818, twenty-six in 1819, and 
twenty-seven in 1821. It was in this year that the 
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Brother Superior General, at the request of the muni- 
cipality, took up his residence in Paris, with his assist- 
ants. The institute then numbered 950 Brothers and 
novices, 310 schools, 664 classes, and 50,000 pupils. 
Fifteen years had sufficed to reach the same prosper- 
ous condition in which the Revolution found it in 
1789. It must not, however, be admitted that, in 
consequence of the services rendered by the Brothers 
to popular education, they always enjoyed the favour 
of the Government. From 1816 to 1819, Brother 
Gerbaud, the superior general, had to struggle vigor- 
ously for the preservation of the traditional methods 
of the congregation. The mutual or Lancasterian 
method had just been introduced into France, and 
immediately the powerful Société pour I’ Instruction 
Elémentaire assumed the mission of propagating it. 
At a time when teachers and 
funds were scarce, the Govy- 
ernment deemed it wise to 
pronounce in favour of the 
mutual school, and recom- 
mended it by an ordinance 
in 1818. The Brothers would 
not consent to abandon the 
“simultaneous method” 
which they had received from 
their founder, and on this ac- 
count they were subjected to 
many vexations. During 
forty years the supporters of 
the two methods were to con- 
tend, but finally the “simul- 
taneous” teachers achieved 
the victory. By holding fast 
to their traditions and rules 
the Brothers had saved ele- 
mentary teaching in France. 

The expansion of the Chris- 
tian schools was not arrested 
by these struggles. In 1829 
there weré 233 houses, in- 
cluding 5 in Italy, 5 in Cor- 
sica, 5 in Belgium, 2 in the 
Island of Bourbon, and 1 at 
Cayenne; in all, 955 classes 
and 67,000 pupils. But the 
Government of Louis-Phil- 
ippe obstructed this benevo- 
lent work by suppressing the 
grantsmadetocertainschools: 
eleven were permanently 
closed, and twenty-nine were 
kept up as free schools by the 
charity of Catholics. The hour 
had now come for a greater expansion. Fortified and 
rejuvenated by trial, fixed for a long time on the soil 
of France, augmented by yearly increasing numbers, 
the institute could, without weakening itself, send edu- 
cational colonies abroad. Belgium received Brothers 
at Dinant in 1816; the Island of Bourbon, 1817; 
Montreal, 1837; Smyrna, 1841; Baltimore, 1846: Alex- 
andria, 1847; New York, 1848; St. Louis, 1849; Kem- 
perhof, near Coblenz, 1851; Singapore, 1852; Algiers, 
1854; London, 1855; Vienna, 1856; the Island of Mau- 
ritius, 1859; Bucharest, 1861; Karikal, India, 1862; 
Quito, 1863. In all of these places, the number of 
houses soon increased, and everywhere the same in- 
tellectual and religious results proved a recommenda- 
tion of the schools of the Brothers. 

The period of this expansion is that of the general- 
ship of Brother Philippe, the most popular of the 
superiors of teaching congregations in the nineteenth 
century at the time of the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71. Under his administration, the institute 
received its most active impetus. When Brother 
Philippe was elected superior general, in 1838, the 
number of schools and of Brothers was already double 
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what it was in 1789; when he died, in 1874, it had in- 
creased in entirely unexpected proportions. The 
venerable superior saw the number of houses rise from 
313 to 1149; that of the Brothers from 2317 to 10,235: 
that of their pupils from 144,000 to 350,000. And as 
in France, and through the benevolence of the hier- 
archy, Belgium, North America, the Indies, and the 
Levant multiplied Christian schools. Assuredly, 
Brother Philippe was aware that, for a religious in- 
stitute, the blessing of numbers is less desirable than 
the progress of the religious in the spirit of their voca- 
tion. In order to strengthen them therein, the supe- 
rior general composed seven volumes of “ Meditations”, 
and a large number of instructive “Circular Letters”, 
in which are explained the duties of the Brothers as 
religious and as educators. Every year at the time 
of the retreats, until he was 
eighty years of age, he crav- 
elled all over France, and 
spoke to his Brothers in most 
ardent language, made still 
more impressive by the 
saintly example of this ven- 
erable old man. 

Tue InstituTs FROM 1874 
To 1908.—The generalship of 
Brother Irlide was marked 
by two principal orders of 
facts: a powerful effort to 
increase the spiritual vigour 
of the institute by introduc- 
ing the Great Exercises or re- 
treats of thirty days; and the 
reorganization as free schools 
of the French schools which 
the laicization laws from 1879 
to 1886 deprived of the char- 
acter of communal schools. 
This period witnessed, especi- 
ally in two regions, the estab- 
lishment and multiplication 
of Brothers’ schools. The dis- 
tricts of Ireland and Spain, 
where such fine work is gcing 
on, were organized under the 
administration of Brother 
Trlide. Indefatigable in the 
fight, he asserted the rights 
of his institute against the 
powerful influence which 
strove to set them aside. He 
had broad and original views 
which he carried out with a 
strong, tenacious will. What 
his predecessor had accomplished by indomitable en- 
ergy, Brother Joseph, superior general from 1884 to 
1897, maintained by the ascendency of his eaptivating 
goodness. He was an educator of rare distinction and 
exquisite charm. He had received from Pope Leo XIII 
the important mission of developing in the institute 
the works of Christian perseverance, so that the faith 
and morals of young men might be safeguarded after 
leaving school. One of his great delights was to trans- 
mit this direction to his Brothers and to see them work 
zealously for its attainment. Patronages, clubs, alumni 
associations, boarding-houses, spiritual retreats, 
ete., were doubtless already in existence; now they 
became more prosperous. For many years the alumni 
associations of France had made their action consist 
in friendly but rare reunions. The legal attempts against 
liberty of conscience forced the members into the Cath- 
olic and social struggle. They have formed themselves 
into sectional unions; they have an annual meeting, and 
have created an active movement in favour of perse- 
cuted Catholic education. The alumni associations 
of the Brothers in the United States and Belgium have 
their national federation and annual meeting. 
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Tt is especially in France that the work of the 
spiritual retreats, of which the chief centre has been 
the Association of St. Benoit-Joseph Labre, has been 
developed. Founded in Paris in 1883, it had, twenty- 
five years later, brought together 41,600 young 
Parisians at the house of retreat, at Athis-Mons. 
About the same time, ‘‘retreats previous to gradua- 
tion” were gradually introduced in the schools of all 
countries with the view of the perseverance in their 
religious practices of the graduates entering upon 
active life. During the administration of Brother 
Gabriel-Marie, and until 1904, the normal progress of 
the congregation was not obstructed. The expan- 
sion of its divers works attained its maximum. 
Here are the words of one of the official reports of the 
Universal Exposition of Paris in 1900: ‘‘The estab- 
lishments of the Institute of Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, spread all 
over the world, 
number 2015. 
They comprise 
1500 elementary 
or high schools; 47 
important board- 
ing-schools; 45 
normal schools or 
scholasticates for 
the training of 
subjects of the in- 
stitute, and 6 nor- 
mal schools for lay 
teachers; 13 spe- 
cial agricultural 
schools, and 
a large number 
of agricultural 
classes in elemen- 
tary schools; 48 
technical and 
trade schools; 
82 commercial 
schools or special 
commercial 
courses.” 

Such was the activity of the Institute of St. John 
Baptist de La Salle when it was doomed in France by 
the legislation that abolished teaching by religious. 
Not the services rendered, nor the striking lustre of its 
success, nor the greatness of the social work it had 
accomplished, could save it. Its glory, which was to 
render all its schools Christian, was imputed to it as 
a crime. In consequence of the application of the 
law of 7 July, 1904, to legally authorized teaching 
congregations, 805 establishments of the Brothers 
were closed in 1904, 196 in 1905, 155 in 1906, 93 in 
1907, and 33 in 1908. Nothing was spared. The 
popular and free schools to the number of more than 
a thousand; the boarding and half-boarding schools 
such as Passy in Paris, those at Reims, Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, ete.; the cheap boarding schools 
for children of the working class, such as the admir- 
able houses of St. Nicholas, the technical and trade 
schools of Lyons, Saint-Htienne, Saint-Chamond, 
Commentry, etc.; the agricultural institutions of 
Beauvais, Limoux, ete.—all were swept away. The 
blows were severe, but the beautiful tree of the insti- 
tute had taken root too firmly in the soil of the whole 
Catholic world to have its vitality endangered by the 
lopping off of a principal branch. The remaining 
branches received a new afflux of sap, and on its 
vigorous trunk there soon appeared new branches. 
From 1904 to 1908, 222 houses have been founded 
in England, Belgium, the islands of the Mediterranean, 
the Levant, North and South America, the West 
Indies, Cape Colony, and Australia. 

ScHooLs or Huropp AND THE Hast.—When their 
schools were suppressed by law in France, the Brothers 
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endeavoured with all their might to assure to at least 
a portion of the children of the poor the relig:ous 
education of which they were about to be deprived. 
At the same time the institute established near the 
frontiers of Belgium and Holland, of Spain and Italy, 
ten boarding-schools for French boys. The undertak- 
ing was venturesome, but God has blessed it, and these 
boarding-schools are all flourishing. Belgium has 75 
establishments conducted by the Brothers, compris- 
ing about 60 popular free schools, boarding-schools, 
official normal schools, and trade schools known as 
St. Luke schools. There are 32 houses in Lorraine, 
Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Galicia, Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania. Spain, including the Cenaries 
and the Balearic Isles, has 100 houses of the institute, 
of which about 80 are popular gratuitous schools. 
In Italy there are 34 houses, 9 of which are in Rome. 
The Brothers have been established over fifty years 
in the Levant, Turkey, Syria, and Egypt. The 50 
houses which they conduct are centres of Christian 
education and influence, and are liberally patronized 
by the people of these countries. The district of 
England and Ireland comprises 25 houses, the Broth- 
ers for the most part being engaged in the ‘‘ National” 
schools. In London they direct a college and an 
academy; in Manchester, an industrial school; and 
in Waterford, a normal school or training college, 
the 200 students of which are King’s scholars, who are 
paid for by a grant from the British Government. In 
India, the Brothers have large schools, most of which 
have upwards of 800 pupils. Those of Colombo, 
Rangoon, Penang, Moulmein, Mandalay, Singapore, 
Malacca, and Hong Kong in China, stand high in pub- 
lic estimation. They are all assisted by government 
grants. 

ScHoots in Amertca.—The institute has already 
established 72 houses in Mexico, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Panama, Argentina, and Chile. When 
Brother Facile was appointed visitor of North America 
in 1848, he found in Canada 5 houses, 56 Brothers and 
3200 pupils in their schools. In 1908, the statistics 
show 48 houses, and nearly 20,000 pupils. The 
parochial schools are gratuitous, according to the 
constant tradition of the institute. The most im- 
portant boarding-school is Mount St. Louis, Montreal. 
At the request of the Most Reverend Samuel Eccles- 
ton, Brother Philippe, superior general, sent three 
brothers to Baltimore in 1846. The district of which 
Baltimore has become the centre now contains 24 
houses, the Brothers of which for the most part are 
engaged in gratuitous parochial schools; they also 
conduct five colleges; a protectory; and the founda- 
tions of the family of the late Francis Anthony 
Drexel of Philadelphia, namely, St. Francis Industrial 
School, at Eddington, Pa.; the Drexmor, a home for 
working boys at Philadelphia; and the St. Emma 
Industrial and Agricultural College of Belmead, Rock 
Castle, Va., for coloured boys. ‘The district of New 
York is the most important in America. It comprises 
38 houses, most of the Brothers of which are engaged 
in teaching parochial gratuitous schools. In addition 
to these they conduct Manhattan College, the De La 
Salle Institute, La Salle Academy, and Clason Point 
Military Academy, in New York City, and academies 
and high schools in other important cities. The New 
York Catholic Protectory, St. Philip’s Home, and four 
orphan asylums and industrial schools under their 
care contain a population of 2500 children. 

The district of St. Louis contains 19 houses, the 
majority of the Brothers of which are doing parochial 
school work. They conduct large colleges at St. 
Louis and Memphis, and important academies and 
high schools at Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Du- 
luth, St. Joseph, and Santa Fé. They also have 
charge of the Osage Nation School for Indian boys at 
Gray Horse, Oklahoma. The district of San Fran- 
cisco comprises 13 houses, and as in the other dis- 
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tricts, the Brothers are largely engaged in parochial 
schools; but they also conduct St. Mary’s College at 
Oakland, the Sacred Heart College at San Francisco, 
and the Christian Brothers’ College at Sacramento, 
together with academies at Berkeley, Portland, Van- 
couver, and Walla Walla, and the St. Vincent Orphan 
4 ae ; é ‘ , 
Asylum, Marin Co., California, which contains 500 
boys. The total number of pupils of the Brothers 
in the United States is thirty thousand. Their 94 
houses are spread over 33 archdioceses and dioceses. 
it would not be possible in such an article as this to 
recall the memory of all the religious who, during the 
ast sixty years, figured prominently in this develop- 
nent of their institute. Among those who have been 
alled to their reward, we may however mention the 
evered names of Brothers Facile and Patrick; as- 
sistants to the superior general. 

INTELLECTUAL Activity.—The Brothers of the 
Uhristian Schools are too much absorbed by the work 
of teaching to devote themselves to the writing of 
books not of immediate utility in their schools. But, 
for the use of their pupils, they have written a large 
number of works on all the specialities in their courses 
of studies. Such works have been written in French, 
English, German, Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Turkish, 
Annamite, ete. The Brothers’ schoolbooks treat of 
the following subjects: Christian doctrine, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, trigonometry, 
mechanies, history, geography, agriculture, physics, 
chemistry, physiology, zoology, botany, geology, the 
modern languages, grammar, literature, philosophy, 
pedagogy, methodology, drawing, shorthand, ete. 

Annales de Vinstitut des fréores des écoles chrétiennes (Paris, 

1883); Essai historique sur la maison mire de l’institut des fri-res 
des écoles chrétiennes (Paris, 1905); DusBors-BrerGcerson, Les 
nouvelles écoles (1 la Lancaster comparées avec l’ enseignement des 
freres des écoles chrétiennes (Paris, 1817); La vérité sur Ven- 
seignement mutuel (Paris, 1821); Renpu, L’association en géné- 
ral, et particuliérement l'association charitable des freres des 
écoles chrétiennes (Paris, 1845); D’Arsac, Les fréres des écoles 
chrétiennes pendant la guerre franco-allemande de 1870-1871 
(Paris, 1872); Rapport de l’académie frangaise sur le prix de 
Boston, décerné & U’institut des fréres des écoles chrétiennes (Paris, 
1872); American Catholic Quarterly Review (October, 1879); 
Reports of the universal exhibitions of Paris, Vienna, Chi- 
cago, etc.; Cartsse, L’institut des fréres des écoles chréliennes, son 
origine, son but et ses euvres (Montreal, 1883); CHEVALIER, Les 
freres des écoles chrétiennes et l’enseignement primaire (Paris, 
1887); Renpu, Sept ans de guerre a l'enseignement libre 
(Paris, 1887); Catholic World (August, 1900; September, 
1901); pes CrtLeuLs, Histoire de lV’ enseignement primaire (Paris, 
1908); Azartas, Hducational Hssays (Chicago, 1896); Go- 
soot, Essai critique sur l’enseignement primaire en France 
(Paris, 1905); Justinus, Déposition dans Venquéte sur l’en- 
seignement secondaire (Paris, 1899); Cari, Rapport sur _l’en- 
seignement technique dans les écoles catholiques en France (Paris, 
1900); Autour de l’enseignement congréganiste (Paris, 1905); 
VesPeYREN, La lutte scolaire en Belgique (Brussels, 1906); 
Bulletin de Veuvre de Saint Jean Baptiste de La Salle; Bulletin 
des écoles chrétiennes; Bulletin de Veuvre de la jeunesse; L’édu- 
cation chrétienne; Bulletins of the various alwmni_associations 
formed by graduates of the Brothers’ Schools; Bulletins and 
reports published by colleges, normal schools, ete.; Biographies 
of Brothers Irénée, Salomon, Philinpe, Joseph, Seubilion, Exu~- 
périen, Auguste-Hubert, Alpert, Léon de Jésus ete.; Directoire 
pédagogique a Uusage des écoles chrétiennes (Paris, 1903); Con- 
duite i Vusaze des écoles chrétiennes (Paris, 1903); Eléments de 
Pédujoyie pratique (Paris, 1901); Traité théorique et pratique de 
Pédigogie (Namur, 1901); Manuel de Péedagogie & Uusage des 
écoles primaires catholiques (Paris, 1909). 
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Institutes, Roman Hrsroricat, collegiate bodies 
established at Rome by ecclesiastical or civil authority 
for the purpose of historical research, notably in the 
Vatican archives. 

I. Tae Earurest Screntiric Uses or THE VATI- 
CAN ARCHIVES.—In purely business matters or those 
of a political or diplomatie nature, the Roman ec- 
clesiastical authorities have always. relied on the 
material abundantly stored up in their archives. A 
glance at the papal “Regesta” of the thirteenth 
century shows occasional reference to documents 
formerly kept in the archives, but which had been 
lost. In time these references multiply and_ point to 
2 constant official intercourse between the Curia and 
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the keepers of the Apostolic archives. It is rare that 
such references disclose a purely scientific interest, 
and then only when foreign authorities inquire after 
documents that would facilitate domestic researches 
on given topics. Then, as now, it was the official 
duty of the personnel of the archives to attend to all 
such matters. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies the awakening critical investigation of the past 
led some scholars to resort to the rich treasures of the 
papal archives, and they were always treated with the 
utmost courtesy. The most far-reaching and efficient 
use of the archives for historical purposes began with 
Cesar Baronius, later cardinal, and author of the 
well-known monumental work on ecclesiastical his- 
tory, undertaken at the instance of St. Philip Neri, 
“Annales ecclesiastici a Christo nato ad annum 1198”, 
in twelve folio volumes (Rome, 1588-1593). Through 
this work, and in the several continuations of it by 
others, the world first learned of the great wealth of 
historical documents contained in the Roman ar- 
chives, and especially in the archives of the Vatican. 
The extensive “Bullaria”, or compilations of papal 
decrees, general and particular (see BuLis anp 
Briers), are drawn in part from the archives of the 
recipients, but could never have reached their impos- 
ing array of volumes had not the Vatican furnished 
abundant material. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, eccle- 
siastical historians and the writers of the almost 
countless monographs (some of them very valuable) 
eoncerning local churches, monasteries, ecclesias- 
tical institutions, ete. were greatly aided by the 
officials of the archives, themselves often scholarly 
investigators. In this respect the papal archivist, 
Augustin Theiner (1804-74) accomplished very far- 
reaching work, of great service to certain medieval 
countries or groups of countries, when he published, 
in many folio volumes, a multitude of documents 
relative to the ecclesiastical and civil history of 
Northern, Eastern, and Southern Europe, also a docu- 
mentary treatise in three folio volumes on the tempo- 
ral dominion of the pope and its administration. In 
the same period, i.e. from about 1850 to 1875, several 
other investigators, chiefly German and Austrian, in 
one way or another secured admittance to the papal 
archives. These events and other influences in- 
creased the desire of all scholars for the opening of 
this valuable repository of important historical docu- 
ments. Although under Pius IX it became some- 
what easier to obtain a permit for private research, 
the turbulent political conditions of his reign forbade 
anything like a general opening of the Vatican 
Archives. 

II. Orpenrne or THE Vatican Arcutves.—‘ We 
have nothing to fear from the publication of docu- 
ments”, exclaimed Leo XIII, when on 20 June, 1879, 
he appointed the ecclesiastical historian, Joseph Her- 
genrother, ‘Cardinal Archivist of the Holy Roman 
Church” (Palmieri, “Introite ed Esiti di Papa Nic- 
cold III”, Rome, pp. xiv, xv; Friedensburg, “Das 
kel. Preussische Historische Institut in Rom”’, Berlin, 
1903, passim). By this act he opened to students the 
archives of the Vatican, more especially what are 
known as the secret archives, despite strong oppo- 
sition from several quarters. It took until the begin- 
ning of 1881 to arrange all preliminaries, including the 
preparation of suitable quarters for the work, after 
which date the barriers were removed which, until 
then, with a few exceptions, had shut out all investi- 
gators. The use of these treasures was at length 
regularized by a papal Decree (regolamento) of 1 
May, 1884, whereby this important matter was finally 
removed from the province of discussion. In the 
meantime the pope ha addressed to the three car- 
dinals, Pitra, De Luca, and Hergenréther, his now 
famous letter on historical studies (18 Aug., 1883). 

III. Screntiric ReseaRrcH IN THE SECRET AR- 
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cHIvES.—Hitherto very little was known of the contents 
of this vast treasury; now its great wealth came to be 
widely appreciated—Briefs, Bulls, petitions, depart- 
ment records, reports of nuncios and other reports, 
diaries, documentary collections, privileges, legal ti- 
tles of the most miscellaneous kind, ete. Progress was 
at first rather slow, for no systematic use of the ar- 
chives could be planned until the workers had famil- 
iarized themselves with the material at hand. The 
over-hasty treatment that, in the beginning, the thir- 
teenth century material received, revealed quite clearly 
how much there was to learn before the archives could 
be used to the best advantage. Gradually, however, 
good order was introduced in all kinds of research 
work, in which task notable services were rendered 
by the historical institutes which from time to time 
were established in close relation to the Vatican 
Archives. Research work in these archives may be 
divided into individual and collective, or general and 
special. Individual researches are made by individual 
scholars, while collective work is conducted by sev- 
eral who have either united for that purpose, or belong 
permanently to some association. General research 
devotes itself to the larger outlines of ecclesiastical 
history, while special research seeks the solution of 
particular problems, more or less far-reaching in im- 
portance. Both methods may be combined, ob- 
jectively and subjectively; an individual investigator 
may work at a general theme, while an association 
may take up the study of a restricted or specific 
problem, and vice versa. The results of Vatican his- 
torical study are to be found in periodicals, essays, 
and books, also disseminated in large historical col- 
lections devoted to other classes of historical ma- 
terial, and containing the results of other investiga- 
tions, e.g. the “Monumenta Germanie Historica’’. 
A study of the published material exhibits long series 
of original documents, narratives based on copious 
documentary material, and occasionally narratives 
based on information obtained in the archives, but 
unaccompanied by the documents or by reference to 
them. 

IV. Fierp or Investication.—While it is but nat- 
ural that the study of documents should be chiefly 
done in the Vatican archives, most investigators 
also carry on work in the important collection of 
printed books known as the Vatican Library. In Oc- 
tober, 1892, there was opened in connexion with the 
archives and the Library a consultation library, the 
“Bibliotheea Leoniana ”,in order to facilitate research, 
historical and Biblical. Governments, academies, 
libraries, archives, and corporations contributed to 
it, and it has already reached very large proportions. 
The archives themselves are so organized that nearly 
every student of history may discover there some- 
thing of special importance in his own province. The 
numerous other archives and manuscript-collections 
of Rome are also open, as a rule, to the student; 
indeed, few workers limit themselves exclusively to 
Vatican materials. Moreover, studies begun in the 
Vatican are often supplemented by scientific execur- 
sions to other Italian cities, either on the student’s 
homeward journey or during some vacation period; 
such excursions have at times resulted in surprising 
discoveries. An exhaustive examination of Italian 
archives and libraries leads occasionally to a larger 
view of the subject than was originally intended by the 
investigator, for whom in this way new questions of 
importance spring up, the definite solution of which 
becomes highly desirable. Experience, therefore, and 
the detailed study of the numerous repertories, in- 
dexes, and inventories of manuscripts, have made it 
necessary to organize permanently the scientific his- 
torical researches carried on in the interest of any 
given country. This means a saving of money and 
of labour; in this way also more substantial achieve- 
ments can be hoped for than from purely individual 
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research. Consequently, institutes for historical re- 
search were soon founded in Rome, somewhat on the 
plan of the earlier archeological societies. While 
the opening of such institutes is a nobile offictum of 
any government, private associations have made 
serious sacrifices in the same direction and sustained 
with success the institutes they have called into life. 
The state institutes investigate all that pertains to 
national relations or intercourse (religion, politics, 
economics, science, or art) with the Curia, with Rome, 
or, for that matter, with Italy. Many of these insti- 
tutes do not attempt to go further, and their field is 
certainly comprehensive and in itself admirable. 
Others devote themselves to similar researches, but do 
not neglect general questions of interest to universal 
history, profane or ecclesiastical, or to the history of 
medieval culture. Of course, only the larger insti- 
tutes, with many workers at their disposal, can satis- 
factorily undertake problems of this nature. 

V. HisrortcaL INSTITUTES AT THE VATICAN AR- 
cuives.—Hngland.—At the end of 1876 the Rev. Joseph 
Stevenson, who was employed by the English Public 
Record Office to obtain transcripts of documents of 
historical importance in the Vatican archives, re- 
signed his appointment, and Sir Thomas Hardy, on 
Cardinal Manning’s recommendation, appointed the 
late Mr. W. H. Bliss as his successor. Though for 
years Stevenson and Bliss conducted their researches 
alone, in the last decade other English investigators, 
chiefly younger men, had been detailed to Rome by 
the home Government to co-operate with Bliss and 
hasten the progress of his work. Bliss died very sud- 
denly of pneumonia, at an advanced age, 8 March, 
1909, and though his place has not yet been filled by 
the English Government, English investigators con- 
tinue the work, under direction of the Record Office; 
they strictly confine themselves, however, to the 
search for English documents. Scientific use of this 
material was not called for, and was therefore not 
undertaken. Short résumés were provided in En- 
glish of the contents of the documents in question, so 
as to facilitate the widest possible use to those who 
had not sufficient mastery of Latin and Italian. So 
far there have appeared: “ Calendars of Entrics in the 
Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland: 
I. Papal Letters”? (London, since 1892 seven volumes 
to date, the eighth in course of preparation); “II. Pe- 
titions to the Pope” (1 vol.). The reports of these 
investigations are to be found in the “ Annual Reports 
of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records”, the 
first one, covering 1877, 1878, and 1879, is found under 
the year 1880. In addition to the medieval material, 
numerous extracts and transcripts of a political na- 
ture were made from sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century documents, transmitted to the Record Office 
and partly used in the “Calendars of State Papers”. 

France.—The Ecole Francaise de Rome, originally 
one with that of Athens, employs almost constantly 
historical investigators at the Grande Archivio of 
Naples; they devote themselves to the documents of 
the Angevin dynasty. This institute has an organ 
of its own, the “ Mélanges d’archéologie et d’histoire”, 
in whose pages are found not only historical studies 
properly so called, but also papers on the history of 
archeology and of art. The institute has its home 
in the Palazzo Farnese, where its director hves, and 
where arich library ishoused. It was founded in 1873, 
and during the reign of Pius IX, long before the open- 
ing of the secret archives, inaugurated its great 
achievement, the editing of the papal “Regesta” of 
the thirteenth century, a gigantic and yet unfinished 
task. Scholars ot international reputation have fig- 
ured among its directors; its present head is Mon- 
signor Louir Duchesne, whose monumental work, the 
“Liber Pontificalis”, and numerous other produc- 
tions, place him in the forefront of Church historians. 
The “Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes 
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et de Rome”, is made up of lengthy monographs b 
pupils of the Ecole, treating of apeles ciblece pats 
nected with their studies in the Vatican archives and 
library. The papal “Regesta”’ of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the “Liber Pontificalis”, and the “Liber Cen- 
suum” (Fabre-Duchesne) form a second series of 
historical publications to the credit of the French 
school. A third series is made up of documents 
selected from the fourteenth-century papal “Re- 
gesta”, and is entitled “Lettres des papes d’Avignon 
se rapportant 4 la France”. The slow progress of so 
many learned enterprises is a matter of general regret, 
nor can one always approve the methods employed, 
though no one can deny the very great utility of these 
scholarly studies and researches for the history of the 
papacy and its international relations. The chaplains 
of the French National Institute of St-Louis des 
Frangais have recently undertaken a work closely 
related to that of the Ecole Frangaise, the publication 
in concise regesta-like form of all letters of the 
Avignon popes. Gratifying progress is being made 
with the “Regesta” of John XXII. The review 
known as the “Annales de St-Louis des Francais”, 
whose contributions to ecclesiastical history were note- 
worthy, has been discontinued. Other works of a 
learned historical nature have been published by the 
chaplains of this institute, the results of their dili- 
gent researches in the Vatican archives. 

German Catholic Institutes —The chaplains of the 
German national institute of Santa Maria di Campc 
Santo Teutonico were among the first to profit by the 
opening of the secret archives for the conduct of 
scientific research in the field of German ecclesiasti- 
cal history. Monsignor de Waal, director of the in- 
stitute, founded the “Rémische Quartalschrift fiir 
Archiologie und Kirchengeschichte” as a centre for 
historical research more modest and limited in scope, 
and it fulfils this purpose in a creditable manner. 
To the students of history at the Campo Santo is 
cewing the founding, at Rome, of the Gérres Socicty 
Historical Institute. This institute, established after 
long hesitation, sufficiently explained by the slender 
resources of the society, is now a credit to its founders 
(besides regular reports, begun in 1890, on the work 
of this institute, and filed in the records of the so- 
ciety, see Cardauns, “Die Gérres Gesellschaft, 1876— 
1901”’, Cologne, 1991, pp. 65-73). In 1900 a new 
department was added and placed under the guidance 
of Monsignor Wilpert, for the study of Christian 
archeology and the history of Christian art. The 
Roman labours of the Gorres Society Institute deal 
chiefly with nunciature reports, the administration 
records of the Curia since 1300, and the Acts of the 
Council of Trent. Other publications, more or less 
broad in scope, are published regularly in the “ His- 
torisches Jahrbuch”, among its “Quellen und For- 
schungen”, or in other organs of the Gorres Society. 
The twelve stout volumes in which this institute 
proposes to edit exhaustively the Acts and records of 
the Council of Trent, represent one of the most diffi- 
cult and important tasks which could be set before a 
body of workers in the Vatican archives. The afore- 
said investigation of medieval papal administration 
and financial records, which the institute investigates 
in co-operation with the Austrian Leo Society, open up 
a chief source of information for the history of the 
Curia in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The results accomplished by this purely private as- 
sociation surpass greatly those of many governmental 
institutes. The Gorres Society Institute maintains 
at Rome no library of its own, but aids efficiently 
in the growth of the fine library at the Campo Santo 
Teutonico, near the Vatican. The Leo Society sup- 
ports at Rome a trained investigator, who devotes his 
time to publications from the papal treasury (Camera), 
records of the later Middle Ages. The present director 
of the Gérres Society Institute is Dr. Stephan Ehses. 


Austria —The Austrian institute (Instituto Aus- 
triaco di studi storici), established by Theodor von 
Sickel, and now directed by Professor von Pastor, has 
existed since 1883. It affords young historical workers 
the means of familiarizing themselves during a brief 
sojourn at Rome with the rich manuscript materials 
accumulated there, and in this way enables them to 
produce monographs of value. It co-operates in the 
publication of the nunciature reports, and contem- 
plates the publication of the correspondence of the 
legates and the ambassadors at the Council of Trent. 
Among the publications of this institute are Sickel’s 
study on the “ Privilegium Ottonianum”’; his edition 
of the ‘Liber Diurnus”; and his noteworthy “R6- 
mische Berichte” (Roman reports). Several valuable 
studies by this institute have appeared in the “ Mit- 
theilungen des 6sterreichischen Institutes fiir Ge- 
schichtsforsehung,” dealing with the work of the 
medieval papal chancery, while Ottenthal’s “Chan- 
cery Rules” and Tangl’s ‘Chancery Regulations” are 
constantly referred to in every recent work on the 
Middle Ages. The numerous historical commissions 
which were sent from Bohemia to Rome (concerning 
which, see below) may be considered as auxiliaries of 
the Austrian Institute. 

Prussia.—A short history of the founding of the 
Prussian historical institute was published by Fried- 
ensburg (Berlin, Academy of Sciences). The project 
dates back to 1883, but it was not until May of 1888 
that Konrad Schottmiiller succeeded in opening a 
Prussian Historical Bureau that began modestly 
enough, but soon developed into the actual Prussian 
Institute, reorganized (12 November, 1902) on a ma- 
terially enlarged scale, and now the most important 
of all historical institutes at Rome, owing largely to 
the efforts of its present director, Professor Kehr. 
In addition to the general work of historical investiga- 
tions, special departments are conducted for the his- 
tory of art and for patristic and Biblical research. 
Besides its own publication, “Quellen und For- 
schungen aus italienischen Archiven”, the institute 
issues a series of German nunciature reports (eleven 
volumes since 1897). The Library of the Institute, 
besides extensive monographs on various subjects, has 
published the useful ‘“Repertorium Germanicum”, 
and, in co-operation with the Instituto Storico Ita, 
liano, the “Registrum chartarum Italie”, a series 
of independent volumes. These researches take in 
Italian, German, French, English, and Spanish ar- 
chives; Austria and Switzerland are likewise visited 
occasionally. The library of the institute ranks, with 
that of the Palazzo Farnese, among the best historical 
libraries in Rome. nae 

Hungary.—The “ Hungaricorum Historicorum Col- 
legium Romanum”, though no longer in existence, 
owed its inception in 1892 to the efforts of Monsignor 
Fraknéi, and published under his direction (since 
1897) the “Monumenta Vaticana historiam regni 
Hungari illustrantia”, whose two series in ten folio 
volumes are a lasting tribute to the munificence of 
Frakn6i. Other noteworthy monographs based on 
Roman documents and illustrating the history of 
Hungary must be credited to this institute. 

Belgium.—The “ Institut historique Belge 4 Rome” 
was founded in December, 1904. The minister of 
state defined its purpose to be the searching of Italian 
archives, and especially those of the Vatican, for his- 
torical material bearing on Belgium, and the publi- 
cation of the results obtained. The project included 
a centre for individual Belgian investigators as well as 
for students assisted by the State, where all might find 
an adequate library and facilities for securing his- 
torical data of every kind. The institute, it is hoped, 
will eventually become an “Ecole des hautes études” 
for the study of ecclesiastical and profane history, 
classical philology, archeology, and the history of art. 
Its first clirector was Dom Ursmer Berliére, of the 
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Abbey of Maredsous (1904-1907); his successor is Dr. 
Gottfried Kurth, professor emeritus at the University 
of Liége. The institute has published thus far two 
volumes of “ Analecta Vaticano-Belgica”: I, “Sup- 
pliques de Clément VI” (1342-1352), by Berliére; 
Il, “Lettres de Jean XXII” (1316-1334), vol. I 
(1316-1324), by Fayen. The following are in prepa- 
ration: “Lettres de Jean XXII”, vol. I, by Fayen; 
“Suppliquesd’Innocent VI” (1352-1362), by Berlire; 
“Lettres de Benoit XII” (1334-1342), by Fierens. 
Two other volumes are under way. By his pam- 
phlet “De la création d’une école Belge 4 Rome” 
(Tournai, 1896), Professor Cauchie of Louvain con- 
tributed greatly to the founding of the institute. 

Holland —The Netherland institute grew out of 
various historical commissions, the last of which was 
established 20 May, 1904. Its two representatives, 
Dr. Brom and Dr. Orbaan, were appointed on 31 
March, 1906, director and secretary respectively of 
the state institute founded on this date, and of which 
they thus became the first members (Brom, “ Neder- 
landsche geschiedvorsching en Rome”, 1903). This 
institute aims at a systematic investigation of Hol- 
land’s ecclesiastical and political relations, and of her 
artistic, scientific, and economic relations, with Rome 
and Italy during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries, a period of very great importance 
for Holland. A yearly report of the institute and its 
library appears at The Hague in “Verslagen om- 
trent’s Rikjs onde archieven”’. Besides a number of 
essays and minor works, there appeared at The 
Hague, during 1908, a work by Brom, “ Archivalia 
in Italie”; part I, Rome, ‘‘Vaticaansch Archief”’. 
All historical material in [talian archives bearing 
on the Netherlands will be concisely described in 
this series of volumes; the first part contains 2650 
numbers, and is specially valuable because of the 
excellent conspectus it offers of the contents of the 
Vatican archives. A work by Orbaan, on Dutch 
scholars and artists in Rome, is ready for the press 
(1910). 

VI. MiscELLANEOUS RESEARCHES IN THE VATICAN 
ArcHIvES.—The institutes above-mentioned offer a 
very incomplete idea of the historical work done in the 
Vatican archives. Many Frenchmen, Germans, Aus- 
trians, Belgians, and others flock to Rome and spend 
much of their time in private investigations of their 
own. Most of these workers attach themselves to 
some institute and profit by its experience. Among 
Americans we may mention Professor Charles Homer 
Haskins, who familiarized himself with the treas- 
ures contained in the archives and library, and 
made a report on the same for the ‘American His- 
torical Review”, reprinted in the “Catholic Univer- 
sity Bulletin”, Washington, 1897, pp. 177-196; 
Rev. P. de Roo, who laboured for several years on the 
“Regesta” of Alexander VI; Heywood, who com- 
piled the “Documenta selecta e tabulario Sancti 
Sedis, insulas et terras anno 1492 repertas a Christo- 
phoro Columbo respicientia”, which he published in 
phototype in 1892. Other American scholars have 
profited largely by the immemorial academic hospi- 
tality of the popes. Special mention should be made 
here of the studies of Luka Jeli¢é and Conrad Eubel 
concerning early missionary enterprises, and of an 
essay by Shipley on “The Colonization of America” 
(Lucerne, 1899). For other valuable information see 
the tenth volume of the “Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia”. The 
time would seem to be at hand for the foundation 
of an American Catholic historical institute, which 
would take over the task of collecting and publishing 
in a systematic way the numerous important docu- 
ments concerning the American Church preserved in 
many places at Rome, particularly in the Propaganda 
archives. Russia has sent historical commissions to 
Rome repeatedly, and for several years at a time. 
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The names of Schmurlow, Briickner, Pierling, Fors. 
ter, Wiersbowski, and others are sufficient reminders 
of the excellent work accomplished. From Japan 
came Dr. Murakami, to explore the Propaganda and 
Vatican archives for a history of the Catholic missions 
to Japan (1549-1690). Denmark is represented 
among the investigators by such names as Moltesen, 
Krarup, and Lindback; Norway by Storm, and Swe- 
den by Tegnér, Elof, Karlson, and others. Moritz 
Stern, Felix Vernet, and others obtained at the 
Vatican material for a history of the Hebrews. The 
Spanish Government was long officially represented by 
the famous Spanish historian, Ricardo de Hinojosa 
while researches in Portuguese history are conducted 
by MacSwiney. Switzerland entered into this peaceful 
competition by the labours of Kirsch and Baumgarten 
in 1899, and since the close of the last century man 
Swiss have visited Rome for Vatican researches, bot 
as individuals and on official missions. We need only 
mention the names of Biichi, Wirz, Bernoulli, Stef- 
fens, Reinhard, and Stiickelberg. 

In addition to these and many more names, we must 
mention the numerous religious who seek in the ar- 
chives fresh material for general ecclesiastical history, 
or the history of their order, e. g. the Benedictines and 
the Bollandists. The writer has observed at work in 
the archives during the last twenty-one years Domin- 
icans, Jesuits, Franciscans, Minor Conventuals, Capu- 
chins, Trinitarians, Cistercians, Benedictines, Ba- 
silians, Christian Brothers, Lateran Canons Regular, 
Vallombrosans, Camaldolese, Olivetans, Silvestrines, 
Carthusians, Augustinians, Mercedarians, Barnabites, 
and others. Women have at times secured temporary 
admittance, though for intelligible reasons this privi- 
lege is now restricted. Since 1879 the archives have 
welcomed Catholics, Protestants, Hebrews, believers 
and infidels, Christians and heathens, priests and lay- 
men, men and women, rich and poor, persons of high 
social standing and plain citizens, of every nation and 
language. The writer is acquainted with nearly all 
the great archives of Europe, and knows that none of 
them afford similar facilities to the historical student 
or extend him more courtesy. The number of visitors 
is at all times higher than to other archives, while the 
freedom allowed in the use of the material is the 
most far-reaching known; practically nothing is kept 
hidden. ; 

VII. Resutts or Vatican Researcu.—It is not 
easy to determine which branch of historical science 
derives most benefit from Vatican research, nor is the 
question a simple one. Chronologically, there is no 
doubt that so far the most favoured period is that of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The six- 
teenth century comes next, much light being shed on 
it by the nunciature reports and the Acts of the 
Council of Trent. The seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries have hitherto been represented 
by few works, and these not very comprehensive. 
From the standpoint of subjects treated, Vatican re- 
search falls into three parts: (1) The study of the 
ecclesiastical relations of Rome with individual na- 
tions or peoples; (2) Roman ecclesiastical administra- 
tion in all its details; (3) the influence exerted by the 
papacy on the civilized world, whether purely polit- 
ical or of a mixed political and religious nature. 

If we consider the medieval period under the first of 
these subdivisions the results obtained are substan- 
tially as follows: (a) compilation of correct lists of 
bishops and titular bishops; (b) investigation of the 
so-called Servitia (communia et secreta), i. e. of cer- 
tain dues paid at Rome, among them pallium dues; 
(ec) completer lists of bishoprics, abbeys, prelateships 
and churches directly subject to the Holy See: (d) 
lists, as complete as possible, of all kinds of papal 
ordinances, processes, decisions, constitutions, and 
decrees; (e) study of the entire system of minor bene- 
fices in so far as affected by curial reservations: 
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(f) selection from the petition files of all requests grow- 
ing out of the said system; (g) reports of bishops on 
the state of their dioceses, and consistorial processes; 
(h) investigation into the influence of the Inquisition, 
to determine how far the respective local authorities 
were influenced by the Curia; (i) inquiry into the 
taxes imposed on clergy and Churches for purely 
ecclesiastical purposes, and into the ways and means 
of collecting these taxes. For certain dioceses, eccle- 
siastical provinces, regions, or entire countries, all 
these data, together with other items of information, 
have in the course of time been gathered, and pub- 
lished, by individuals and by associations. They have 
also, in a general way, been made generally accessible 
by the publication, as a whole, of the respective papal 
registers (see Rucisters, Papat), e. g. the “Regesta” 
publications of the French institute, and the cameral 
(papal fiscal) reports of the Gorres and Leo societies. 
“Chartularia”’, or collections of papal Bulls have been 
Seles not only for Westphalia, Eastern and 
Vestern Prussia, Utrecht, Bohemia, Salzburg, Aqui- 
leila, but also for Denmark, Poland, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Germany (Repertorium 
Germanicum), not to speak of other countries. Many 
a student of the Vatican archives has devoted all his 
time to a single subject, e. g. Armellini, “Le Chiese di 
Roma”; Storm, “ Die Obligationen der norwegischen 
Pralaten von 1311-1523”; Samaran-Mollat, “La fis- 
calité pontificale en France au 14me siécle”’; Berliére, 
“Les ‘Libri Obligationum et Solutionum’ des ar- 
chives vaticanes”’, for the Dioceses of Cambrai, Liége, 
Thérouanne, and Tournai; Rieder, “ Rémische Quellen 
zur Konstanzer Bisthumsgeschichte (1305-1378)”’. 
The work done in the second subdivision is of the 
greatest importance for questions of history, canon law, 
and general and medieval culture. The all-pervad- 
ing activity of the medieval popes has been richly 
illustrated by various investigators, e. g. Géller on the 
records of the “ Poenitentiaria”; Karsch and Baum- 
garten on the finances (officials, administration) of 
the College of Cardinals; Baumgarten on the respec- 
tive offices of the vice-chancellor and the “ Bulla- 
tores”, the residence-quarters of the Curia, its Cur- 
sores or messengers; Watzl, Géller, and Schafer on 
the finance bureau of the Curia; von Ottenthal on the 
secretaries and the ‘Chancery rules”; Tangl and 
Erler respectively on the “ Chancery regulations” and 
the ‘ Liber Cancellarie”’; Kehr, Berliére, and Rieder 
on the petition files (/7belli swpplices), ete. The stu- 
dent will find quite helpful illustration of these deli- 
gate labours in the remarkable editions of the “ Liber 
Pontificalis” by Duchesne; the “Liber Censuum” 
by Duchesne-Fabre; the “Italia Pontificia” by 
Kehr; the “Hierarchia Catholica Medii Avi” by 
Eubel; the “Catalogue of Cardinals” by Cristofori; 
the '“ Acts of the Council of Trent”, by Ehses, Merkle, 
and Buschbell, not to speak of numerous other valu- 
able works. As to the third subdivision, 1. e. the 
purely political, or politico-ecclesiastical activities of 
the popes, no clearly defined distinction can be made, 
either in the Middle Ages or in more modern times, 
between these activities and the exercise of purely 
ecclesiastical authority; their numerous manifesta- 
tions may be studied in the publications briefly 
described above. Abundant information is to be 
found in the publications of the papal “Regesta” 
and the “Camera” or treasury, records. We learn 
from them many curious items of profane history, 
e. g. the population of various kingdoms, grants of 
tithes to kings and rulers for political purposes, etc. 
The nunciature reports are rich in this information. 
In a general way the Vatican archives and these 
new historical Roman institutes have been particu- 
larly helpful towards a better knowledge of the ec- 
clesiastico-religious relations of individual dioceses, 
countries, and peoples with the head of the Church 
and its central administration. So numerous have 
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been the results of investigation published along these 
lines, that it has hitherto been impracticable to pre- 
pare an exhaustive bibliography of the works based 
on studies in the Vatican archives. Melampo and 
Ranuzzi, following in the footsteps of Meister, have 
recently published a very useful, but not at all ex- 
haustive, list of all the books and essays of this kind 
which had appreared up to 1900: “Saggio biblio- 
grafico dei lavori eseguiti nell’ Archivio Vaticano” 
(Rome, 1909). (See Vatican, sub-title Archives, 
Library; and BuLLARIUM.) 

Most of the information on the Roman historical institutes is 
as yet scattered in essays and book prefaces. Besides the 
works of FrRreEpENSBURG and Brom above referred to, see Has- 
Kins, The Vatican Archives in American Hist. Rev. (October, 
1896), reprinted in Catholic Univ. Bulletin (April, 1897); 
Caucuin, De la création d'une école belge a Rome; Scatecur 
in BucuBerGER, Kirchliches Handlexikon, s. v. Institute, his- 
torische; and the financial reports of the various institutes in 
their respective official publications. Among the accounts 
published by the various historical commissions the best have 
always been those of the Poles and the Russians, and are to be 
found in Metampo-Ranuzzi. 

Paut M. BAUMGARTEN. 


Institution, Canontcan (Lat. institutio, from in- 
stituere, to establish), in its widest signuication denotes 
any manner, in accordance with canon law, of acquir- 
ing an ecclesiastical benefice (Regula prima juris, in 
V1"). In its strictest sense the word denotes the 
collation of an ecclesiastical benefice by a legitimate 
authority, on the presentation of a candidate by a 
third person (institutio titult collativa). The term is 
used also for the actual putting in possession of a bene- 
fice (institutio corporalis), and for the approbation 
requisite for the exercising of the ecclesiastical min- 
istry when an authority inferior to the bishop has 
power to confer an ecclesiastical benefice (institutio 
auctorisabilis). (Cf. gloss on “ Regula prima juris”, in 
VI'°. s. v. “ Beneficium ”.) 

I. The institutio tituli collativa (that which gives the 
title), sometimes also called verbalis (which may be by 
word of mouth or by writing, as distinguished from 
the institutio corporalis, or realis), is the act by which 
an ecclesiastical authority confers a benefice on a can- 
didate presented by a third person enjoying the right 
of presentation. This occurs in the case of benefices 
subject to the right of patronage (jus patronatus), one 
of the principal prerogatives of which is the right of 
presenting to the bishop a titular for a vacant benefice. 
It also occurs when, in virtue of a privilege or of a con- 
cordat, a chapter, a sovereign, or a government has the 
right to present to the pope the titular of a bishopric 
or of an important ecclesiastical office. If the pope 
accepts the person presented, he bestows the institu- 
tio canonica on the titular. The effect of this act is 
to give the candidate who has been presented (and 
who till then had only a jus ad rem, 1. e. the right to be 
provided with the benefice) a jus in re or in beneficio, 
i. e. the right of exercising the functions connected 
with the benefice and of receiving revenues accruing 
from it. The right of institution to major benefices 
rests in the pope, but in the case of minor benefices it 
may belong to a bishop and his vicar-general, to a 
vicar capitular, or even to other ecclesiastics, in virtue 
of a foundation title dating from before the Council of 
Trent (Sess. XIV, “de Ref.”, ¢. xii), or of a privilege, 
or of prescription. In all these cases the bishop has 
the right to examine the candidate, excepting candi- 
dates presented by universities recognized canonically 
(Council of Trent, Sess. VII, “de Ref.”, c. xii; Sess. 
XXV, “de Ref.”, c. ix); even this exception does 
not apply to parishes (Council of Trent, Sess. XXIV, 
“de Ref.”’, c. xviii). Institution ought to be be- 
stowed within the two months following the presenta- 
tion, in the case of parish churches (Constitution of 
Pius V, “In conferendis”’, 16 March, 1567), but canon 
law has not specified any fixed time with regard to 
other benefices. However, if the bishop refuses to 
grant institution within the time appointed by a supe- 
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rior authority, the latter can make the grant itself (see 
Jus PATRONATUS). 

Il. The institutio corporalis, also called investitura, 
or installatio, is the putting of a titular in effective pos- 
session of his benefice. Whereas canon law permits 
a bishop to put himself in possession of his bene- 
fice (see ENTHRONIZATION), in the case of minor bene- 
fices it requires an actual installation by a competent 
authority. The bishop may punish any one who 
takes possession of a benefice on his own authority, 
and the violent occupation of a benefice in possession 
of another ecclesiastic entails on the guilty party the 
loss of all right to that benefice. The right of instal- 
lation formerly belonged to archdeacons, but is now 
reserved to the bishop, his vicar-general, or his delegate, 
ordinarily the dean (decanus christianitalis or fora- 
neus). It is performed with certain symbolical cere- 
monies, determined by local usage or by diocesan 
statutes, such, for instance, as a solemn entry into 
the parish and into the church, the handing over of the 
church keys, a putting in possession of the high altar 
of the church, the pulpit, confessional, ete. In some 
countries there is a double installation: the first by 
the bishop or vicar-general, either by mere word of 
mouth, or by some symbolical ceremony, as, for in- 
stance, presenting a biretta; the second, which is then 
a mere ceremony, taking place in the parish and con- 
sisting in the solemn entry and other formalities de- 
pendent on local custom. In some places custom has 
even done away with the institutio corporalis properly 
so called; the rights inherent to the putting in posses- 
sion are acquired by the new titular to the benefice by 
a simple visit to his benefice, for instance, to his 
parish, with the intention of taking possession thereof, 
provided such visit is made with the authority of the 
bishop, thus precluding the possibility of self-investi- 
ture. When the pope names the titular to a benefice, 
he always mentions those who are to put the bene- 
ficiary in possession. 

The following are the effects of the institutio cor- 
poralis: (1) From the moment he is put in possession 
the beneficiary receives the revenues of his benefice. 
(2) He enjoys all the rights resulting from the owner- 
ship and the possession of the benefice, and, in particu- 
lar, it is from this moment that the time necessary for 
a prescriptive right to the benefice counts. (3) The 
possessor can invoke in his favour the provisions of 
rules 35 and 36 of the Roman Chancery de annali, 
and de triennali possessione. ‘This privilege has lost 
much of its importance since the conferring of bene- 
fices is now a matter of less dispute than in former 
times. Formerly, on account of various privileges, 
and the constant intervention of the Holy See in the 
collation of benefices, several ecclesiastics were not 
infrequently named to the same benefice. Should 
one of them happen to have been in possession of the 
benefice for a year, it would devolve on the rival 
claimant to prove that the possessor had no right to 
the benefice; moreover, the latter was obliged to begin 
his suit within six months after his nomination to the 
benefice by the pope, and the trial was to be concluded 
within a year counting from the day when the actual 
possessor was cited to the courts (rule 35 of the Chan- 
cery). These principles are still in foree. The trien- 
nial possession guaranteed the benefice to the actual 
incumbent in all actions in petitorio or in posses- 
sorio to obtain a benefice brought by any claimant 
whatsoever (rule 36 of the Chancery). (4) The 
peaceful possession of a benefice entails ipso facto 
the vacating of any benefices to which the holder 
is a titular, but which would be incompatible with the 
one he holds. (5) It is only from the day when bish- 
ops and parish priests enter into possession of their 
benefices that they ean validly assist at marriages 
celebrated in the diocese or in the parish (Deeree “ Ne 
temere”, 2 August, 1907). Furthermore, in some 
dioceses the statutes declare invalid any exercise of 
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the powers of jurisdiction attached to a benefice, before 
the actual installation in the benefice. 

Ill. The institutio auctorisabilis is nothing but am 
approbation required for the validity of acts of juris- 
diction, granted by the bishop to a beneficiary in 
view of his undertaking the care of souls (cwra ani- 
marum). It is an act of the same nature as the ap- 
probation which a bishop gives members of a religious 
order for hearing confessions of persons not subject to 
their authority, and without which the absolution 
would be invalid; but there is this difference that in 
the case of the institutio auctorisabilis the approbation 
relates to the exercise of the ministerial functions 
taken as a whole. It is the missio canonica indis- 
pensable for the validity of acts requiring an actual 
power of jurisdiction. This institution, which is 
reserved to the bishop or his viear-general and to those 
possessing a quasi-episcopal jurisdiction, is required 
when the institutio titult collativa belongs to an inferior 
prelate, a chapter, or a monastery. The institutio 
tituli collativa given by the bishop himself implies the 
institutio wuctorisabilis, which, therefore, needs not to 
be given by a special act. 

Decretals of Gregory IX, bk. III, tit. 7, De institutionibus ; 
Liber Sextus, bk. Ill, tit. 6, De Institutionibus; Frrrarts, 
Prompta bibliotheca, s. v. Institutio, IV (Paris, 1861), 701-12; 
Hinscuius, System des katholischen Kirchenrechts, 11 (Berlin, 
1878-1883), 649-57, and III, 3-4; Sant, Prelectiones turis 
canonici, III (Ratisbon, 1898), 116-25; Werrnz, Jus decreta- 
lium, II (Rome, 1899), 532-45; Gross, Das Recht an der 
Pfriinde (Graz, 1887); Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht, 
LXXXVIILI (1908), 768-9, and LXXXIX (1909), 75-8, 327-9. 

A. Van Hove. 
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Intellect (Lat. intelligere—inter and _ legere—to 
choose between, to discern; Gr. vots; Ger. V ernunft, 
Verstand; Fr. intellect; Ital. intelletto), the faculty of 
thought. As understood in Catholic philosophical 
literature it signifies the higher, spiritual, cognitive 
power of the soul. It is in this view awakened to: 
action by sense, but transcends the latter in range. 
Amongst its functions are attention, conception, judg- 
ment, reasoning, reflection, and self-consciousness. Alb 
these modes of activity exhibit a distinctly supra- 
sensuous element, and reveal a cognitive faculty of a. 
higher order than is required for mere sense-cognitions. 
In harmony, therefore, with Catholic usage, we reserve 
the terms intellect, intelligence, and intellectual to this 
higher power and its operations, although many 
modern psychologists are wont, with much resulting 
confusion, to extend the application of these terms so 
as to include sensuous forms of the cognitive process. 
By thus restricting the use of these terms, the inac- 
curacy of such phrases as “animal intelligence” is 
avoided. Before such language may be legitimately 
employed, it should be shown that the lower animals 
are endowed with genuinely rational faculties, funda- 
mentally one in kind with those of man. Catholie 
philosophers, however they differ on minor points, as 
a general body have held that intellect is a spiritual 
faculty depending extrinsically, but not intrinsically, 
on the bodily organism. The importance of a right 
theory of intellect is twofold: on account of its bear- 
ing on epistemology, or the doctrine of knowledge; 
and beeause of its connexion with the question of the 
spirituality of the soul. 

Hisrory.—The view that the cognitive powers of the 
mind, or faculties of knowledge, are of a double order 
—the one lower, grosser, more intimately depending 
on bodily organs, the other higher and of a more 
refined and spiritual nature—appeared very early, 
though at first confusedly, in Greek thought. It was. 
in connexion with cosmological, rather than psy- 
chological, theories that the difference between sen- 
suous and rational knowledge was first emphasized. 
On the one hand there seems to be constant change, 
and, on the other hand, permanence in the world that 
is revealed tous. ‘The question: How is the apparent: 
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coaflict to be reconciled? or, Which is the true repre- 
sentation? forced itself on the speculative mind. 
Heraclitus insists on the reality of the changeable. 
All things are in a perpetual flux. Parmenides, Zeno, 
and the Eleatics argued that only the unchangeable 
being truly is. AloOno.s, “sense”, is the faculty by 
which changing phenomena are apprehended; vs, 
“thought”, “reason”, “intellect”, presents to us 
permanent, abiding being. The Sophists, with a 
skill unsurpassed by modern Agnosticism, urged the 
sceptical consequences of the apparent contradiction 
between the one and the many, the permanent and 
the changing, and emphasized the part contributed by 
the mind in knowledge. For Protagoras, “Man is the 
measure of all things”, whilst with Gorgias the con- 
clusion is: “ Nothing is; nothing ean be known; noth- 
ing can be expressed in speech”. Socrates held that 
truth was innate in the mind antecedent to sensuous 
experience, but his chief contribution to the theory 
of knowledge was his insistence on the importance 
of the general concept or definition. 

It was Plato, however, who first realized the full 
significance of the problem and the necessity for co- 
ordinating the data of sense with the data of the 
intellect; he also first explained the origin of the 
problem. The universe of being, as reported by 
reason, is one, eternal, immutable; as revealed by 
sense, it is a series of multiple changing phenomena. 
Which is the truly real? For Plato there are in a 
sense two worlds, that of the intellect (vonrév), and 
that of sense (dparév). Sense can give only an im- 
perfect knowledge of its object, which he calls belief 
(riorts) or conjecture (¢ikacia). The faculties by which 
we apprehend the vonréy, “the intelligible world”, 
are two: vots, “intuitive reason”, which reaches the 
ideas (see IpmA); and Ddyos, “discursive reason”’, 
which by its proper process, viz. émisrjun, ‘‘demon- 
stration”, attains only to didvoa, “conception”. Plato 
thus sets up two distinct intellectual faculties attain- 
ing to different sets of objects. But the world of 
ideas is for Plato the real world; that of sense is only 
a poor shadowy imitation. Aristotle’s doctrine on 
the intellect in its main outline is clear. The soul 
is possessed of two orders of cognitive faculty, 7d 
alc@nrixdy, “sensuous cognition”, and 70 dcavonrixdy, 
“rational cognition”. The sensuous faculty in- 
cludes alc@nos, “sensuous perception”, ¢avracla, 
“imagination ’’, and wryjun, “memory”. The faculty of 
rational cognition includes voids and éidvoia. These, 
however, are not so much two faculties as two func- 
tions of the same power. They roughly correspond 
to intellect and ratiocinative reason. For intellect 
to operate, previous sense perception is required. 
The function of the intellect is to divest the object 
presented by sense of its material and individualizing 
conditions, and apprehend the universal and intelli- 
gible form embodied in the concrete physical reality. 
The outcome of the process is the generalization in 
the intellect of an intellectual form or representation 
of the intelligible being of the object (elds, vonréy). 
This act constitutes the intellect cognizant of the 
object in its universal nature. In this process intel- 
lect appears in a double character. On the one hand 
it exhibits itself as an active agent, in that it operates 
on the object presented by the sensuous faculty, 
rendering it intelligible. On the other hand, as sub- 
ject of the intellectual representation evolved, it mani- 
fests passivity, modifiability, and susceptibility to the 
reception of different forms. There is thus revealed 
in Aristotle’s theory of intellectual cognition an active 
intellect (vods mountixds) and a passive intellect (vos 
aadnrixds). But how these are to be conceived, and 
what precisely is the nature of the distinction, and 
relation between them, is one of the most irritatingly 
obscure points in the whole of Aristotle’s works. The 
locus classicus is his “‘De Anima”’, III, v, where the 
subject is briefly dealt with. As the active intellect 
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actuates the passive, it bears to it a relation similar 
to that of form to matter in physical bodies. The 
active intellect “illuminates” the object of sense, 
rendering it intelligible somewhat as light renders 
colours visible. It is pure energy without any po- 
tentiality, and its activity is continuous. It is sep- 
arate, Immortal, and eternal. The passive intellect, 
on the other hand, receives the forms abstracted by 
the active intellect and ideally becomes the object. 
The whole passage is so obscure that commentators 
from the beginning are hopelessly divided as to Aris- 
totle’s own view on the nature of the voids roiprixds 
(see Hammond). Theophrastus, who succeeded Aris- 
totle as scholiarch of the Lyceum, accepted the two- 
fold intellect, but was unable to explain it. The 
great commentator, Alexander of Aphrodisias, inter- 
prets the voids mourixéds as. the activity of the Divine 
intelligence. This view was adopted by many of the 
Arabian philosophers of the Middle Ages, who con- 
ceived it ina pantheistic sense. For many of them 
the active intellect is one universal reason illuminating 
all men. With Avicenna the passive intellect alone 
is individual. Averrhoés conceives both intellectus 
agens and intellectus possibilis as separate from the 
individual soul and as one in all men. 

The Schoolmen generally controverted the Arabian 
theories. Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas interpret 
intellectus agens and possibilis as merely distinct fac- 
ulties or powers of the individual soul. St. Thomas 
understands ‘‘separate’’ (ywpioréds) and ‘‘pure” or 
“unmixed” (ducyys) to signify that the intellect is 
distinct from matter and incorporeal. Interpreting 
Aristotle thus benevolently, and developing his doc- 
trine, Aquinas teaches that the function of the active 
intellect is an abstractive operation on the data sup- 
plied by the sensuous faculties to form the species 
intelligibiles in the intellectus possibilis. The intellectus 
possibilis thus actuated cognizes what is intelligible 
in the object. The act of cognition is the con- 
cept, or verbum mentale, by which is apprehended the 
universal nature or essence of the object prescinded 
from its individualizing conditions. The main fea- 
tures of the Aristotelean doctrine of intellect, and of 
its essential distinction from the faculty of sensuous 
cognition, were adhered to by the general body of 
the Schoolmen. 

By the time we reach modern philosophy, es- 
pecially in England, the radical distinction between 
the two orders of faculties begins to be lost sight of. 
Descartes, defending the spirituality of the soul, 
naturally supposes the intellect to be a spiritual 
faculty. Leibniz insists on both the spirituality and 
innate efficiency of the intellect. Whilst admitting 
the axiom, ‘‘ Nil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit 
in sensu”, he adds with much force, ‘‘nisi inteilectus 
ipse”, and urges spontaneity and innate activity as 
characteristics of the monad. From the break with 
Scholasticism, however, English philosophy drifted 
towards Sensationism and Materialism, subsequently 
influencing France and other countries in the same 
direction; as a consequence, the old conception of 
intellect as a spiritual faculty of the soul, and as a 
cognitive activity by which the universal, necessary, 
and immutable elements in knowledge are appre- 
hended, was almost entirely lost. For Hobbes the 
mind is material, and all knowledge is ultimately 
sensuous. Locke’s attack on innate ideas and intul- 
tive knowledge, his reduction of various forms of 
intellectual cognition to complex amalgams of so- 
called simple ideas originating in sense perception, 
and his representation of the mind as a passive tabula 
rasa, in spite of his allotting certain work to reflection 
and the discursive reason, paved the way for all 
modern Sensationism and Phenomenalism. Con- 
dillac, omitting Locke’s ‘‘reflection”, resolved all 
intellectual knowledge into Sensationism pure and 
simple. Hume, analysing all mental products into 
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sensuous impressions, vivid or faint, plus association 
due to custom, developed the sceptical consequences 
involved in Locke’s defective treatment of the intel- 
lectual faculty, and carried philosophy back to the 
old conclusions of the Greek Sensationists and 
Sophists, but reinforced by a more subtile and acute 
psychology. All the main features of Hume’s psy- 
chology have been adopted by the whole Associa- 
tionist school in England, by Positivists abroad, and 
by materialistic scientists in so far as they have any 
philosophy or psychology at all. The essential dis- 
tinction between intellect, or rational activity, and 
sense has in fact been completely lost sight of, and 
Scepticism and Agnosticism have logically followed. 
Kant recognized a distinction between sensation and 
the higher mental element, but, conceiving the latter 
in a different way from the old Aristotelean view, and 
looking on it as purely subjective, his system was 
developed into an idealism and scepticism differing 
in kind from that of Hume, but not very much 
more satisfactory. Still, the neo-Kantian and He- 
gelian movement, which developed in Great Britain 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
has contributed much towards the reawakening of 
the recognition of the intellectual, or rational, element 
in all knowledge. 

THE Common Docrrinr.—The teaching of Aris- 
totle on intellect, as developed by Albertus Magnus 
and St. Thomas, has become, as we have said, in its 
main features the common doctrine of Catholie phi- 
losophers. We shall state it in brief outline. (1) 
Intellect is a cognitive faculty essentially different 
from sense and of a supra-organie order; that is, it is 
not exerted by, or intrinsically dependent on, a bod- 
ily organ, as sensation is. This proposition is proved 
by psychological analysis and study of the chief 
functions of intellect. These are conception, judg- 
ment, reasoning, reflection, and self-conseiousness. 
All these activities involve elements essentially dif- 
ferent from sensuous consciousness. In conception 
the mind forms universal ideas. ‘These are different 
in kind from sensations and sensuous images. These 
latter are concrete and individual, truly representa- 
tive of only one object, whilst the universal idea will 
apply with equal truth to any object of the class. 
The universal idea possesses a fixity and invariable- 
ness of nature, whilst the sensuous image changes 
from moment to moment. Thus the concept or uni- 
versal idea of “gold”’, or “‘triang!e”’, will with equal jus- 
tice stand for any specimen, but the image represents 
truly only one individual. The sensuous faculty can 
be awakened to activity only by a stimulus which, 
whatever it be, exists in a concrete, individualized 
form. In judgment the mind perceives the identity 
or discordance of two concepts. In reasoning it 
apprehends the logical nexus between conclusion and 
Oa In reflection and self-consciousness it turns 

ack on itself in such a manner that there is perfect 
identity between the knowing subject and the object 
known. But all these forms of consciousness are 
incompatible with the notion of a sensuous faculty, 
or one exerted by means of a bodily organ. The Sen- 
sationist psychologists, from Berkeley onwards, were 
unanimous in maintaining that the mind cannot form 
universal or abstract ideas. This would be true were 
the intellect not a spiritual faculty essentially dis- 
tinct from sense. The simple fact is that they in- 
variably confounded the image of the imagination, 
which is individualized, with the concept, or idea, of 
the intellect. When we employ universal terms in 
any intelligible proposition the terms have a meaning. 
The thought by which that meaning is apprehended 
in the mind is a universal idea. 

(2) In cognition we start from sensuous experience, 
The intellect presupposes sensation and operates on the 
materials supplied by the sensuous faculties. The begin- 
ning of consciousness with the infant is in sensation. 
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This is at first felt, most probably, in a vague and 
indefinite form. But repetition of particular sensa- 
tions and experience of other sensations contrasted 
with them render their apprehension more and more 
definite as time goes on. Groups of sensations of 
different senses are aroused by particular objects and 
become united by the force of contiguous association. 
The awakening of any one of the group calls up the 
images of the others. Sense perception is thus being 
perfected. At a certain stage in the process of de- 
velopment the higher power of intellect begins to be 
evoked into activity, at first feebly and dimly. In 
the beginning the intellectual apprehension, like the 
sensations which preceded, is extremely vague. Its 
first acts are probably the cognition of objects re- 
vealed through sensations under wide and indefinite 
ideas, such as “extended-thing”’, ‘‘moving-thing”’, 
“pressing-thing’’, and the like. It taxes in objects as 
wholes, before discriminating their parts. Repetition 
and variation of sense-impressions stimulates and 
sharpens attention. Pleasure or pain evokes interest, 
and the intellect concentrates on part of the sensuous 
experience, and the process of abstraction begins. Cer- 
tain attributes are laid hold of, tothe omission of others. 
Comparison and discrimination are also called into 
action, and the more accurate and perfect elaboration of 
concepts now proceeds rapidly. The notions of sub- 
stance and accidents, of whole and parts, of permanent 
and changing, are evolved with increasing distinct- 
ness. Generalization follows quickly upon abstraction. 
When an attribute or an object has been singled out 
and recognized as a thing distinct from its surround- 
ings, an act of reflection renders the mind aware of the 
object as capable of indefinite realization and multi- 
plication in other circumstances, and we have now the 
formally reflex universal idea. 

The further activity of the intellect is fundamen- 
tally the same in kind, comparing, identifying, or dis- 
criminating. The activity of ratiocination is merely 
reiteration of the judicial activity. The final stage in 
the elaboration of a concept is reached when it is em- 
bodied for further use in a generalname. Words pre- 
suppose intellectual ideas, but register them and 
render them permanent. ‘The intellect is also dis- 
tinguished, according to its functions, as speculative 
or practical. When pronouncing simply on the ra- 
tional relations of ideas, it is called speculative; when 
considering harmony with action, it is termed prac- 
tical. The faculty, however, is the same in both 
cases. The faculty of conscience is in fact merely the 
practical intellect, or the intellect passing judgment 
on the moral quality of actions. The intellect is essen- 
tially the faculty of truth and falsity, and in its ju- 
dicial acts it at the same time affirms the union of 
subject and predicate and the agreement between its 
own representation and the objective reality. Intel- 
lect also exhibits itself in the higher form of memory 
when there is conscious recognition of identity be- 
tween the present and the past. To the intellect is 
due also the conception of self and personal identity. 
The fundamental difficulty with the whole Sensa- 
tionist school, from Hume to Mill, in regard to the 
recognition of personality, is due to their ignoring the 
true nature of the faculty of intellect. Were there no 
such higher rational faculty in the mind, then the 
mind could never be known as anything more than a 
series of mental states. It is the intellect which en- 
ables the mind to apprehend itself as a unity, or 
unitary being. The ideas of the infinite, of space, 
time, and causality are all similarly the product of 
intellectual activity, starting from the data presented 
by sense, and exercising a power of intuition, ab- 
straction, identification, and discrimination. It is, 
accordingly, the absence of an adequate conception 
of intellect which has rendered the treatment of all 
these mental functions so defective in the English 
psychology of the last century. 
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Intendencia Oriental y Llanos de San Martin, 
VICARIATE APOSTOLIC OF, in the province of Saint 
Martin, Colombia, South America, created 24 March, 
1908, and entrusted to the Society of Mary. In 
place of this vicariate there were formerly two pre- 
fectures Apostolic, one created on 23 June, 1903, and 
the other on 8 January, 1904, after negotiations 
(dating from 1902) between the Holy See and the 
Colombian Government for the evangelization of 
these vast provinces. Surrounded by the Cordil- 
leras, and watered by the Batatas, Garagoa, Guavio, 
Humades, Meta, and Orinoco Rivers, the territory is 
still inhabited largely by the uncivilized natives, in 
number about 50,000, of whom scarcely 10,000 have 
been baptized. U. BENIGNI. 


Intention (Lat. intendere, to stretch toward, to 
aim at) is an act of the will by which that faculty 
efficaciously desires to reach an end by employing 
the means. It is apparent from this notion that 
there is a sharply defined difference between intention 
and volition or even velleity. In the first instance 
there is a concentration of the will to the point of 
resolve which is wholly lacking in the others. With 
the purpose of determining the value of an action, it 
is customary to distinguish various sorts of intentions 
which could have prompted it. ; ; 

First, there is the actual intention, operating, 
namely, with the advertence of the intellect. Sec- 
ondly, there is the virtual intention. Its force is 
borrowed entirely from a prior volition which is ac- 
counted as continuing in some result produced by it. 
In other words, the virtual intention is not a present 
act of the will, but rather a power (virtus) come about 
as an effect of a former act, and now at work for the 
attainment of the end. The thing therefore that, is 
wanting in a virtual, as contrasted with an actual, in- 
tention is not of course the element of will, but rather 
the attention of the intellect, and that particularly 
of the reflex kind. So, for example, a person having 
made up his mind to undertake a journey may during 
its progress be entirely preoccupied with other 
thoughts. He will nevertheless be said to have all the 
while the virtual intention of reaching his destination. 
fhirdly, an habitual intention is one that once actually 
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existed, but of the present continuance of which there 
is no positive trace; the most that can be said of it 
is that it has never been retracted. And fourthly, 
an interpretative intention is one that as a matter of 
fact has never been really elicited; there has been and 
is no actual movement of the will; it is simply the 
purpose which it is assumed a man would have had 
in a given contingency, had he given thought to the 
matter. 

_Itisa commonplace among moralists that the inten- 
tion is the chief among the determinants of the con- 
crete morality of a human act. Hence, when one’s 
motive is grievously bad, or even only slightly so, if 
it be the exclusive reason for doing something, then 
an act which is otherwise good is vitiated and reputed 
to be evil. An end which is only venially bad, and 
which at the same time does not contain the complete 
cause for acting, leaves the operation which in other 
respects was unassailable to be qualified as partly 
good and partly bad. A good intention can never 
hallow an action the content of which iswrong. Thus 
it never can be lawful to steal, even though one’s 
intention be to aid the poor with the proceeds of the 
theft. ‘The end does not justify the means. It may 
be noted here in passing, as somewhat cognate to the 
matter under discussion, that the explicit and fre- 
quently renewed reference of one’s actions to Almighty 
God is not now commonly thought to be necessary in 
order that they may be said to be morally good. 
The old-time controversy on this point has practically 
died out. 

Besides affecting the goodness or badness of acts, 
intention may have much to do with their validity. 
Is it required, for instance, for the fulfilment of the 
law? The received doctrine is that, provided the 
subject is seriously minded to do what is prescribed, 
he need not have the intention of satisfying his obli- 
gation; and much less is it required that he should be 
inspired by the same motives as urged the legislator 
to enact the law. Theologians quote in this con- 
nexion the saying, “Finis precepti non cadit sub 
precepto” (the end of the law does not fall under its 
binding force). What has been said applies with even 
more truth to the class of obligations called real, 
enjoining for instance the payment of debts. For 
the discharge of these no intention at all is demanded, 
not even a conscious act. It is enough that the cred- 
itor gets his own. 

The Church teaches very unequivocally that for the 
valid conferring of the sacraments, the minister must 
have the intention of doing at least what the Church 
does. This is laid down with great emphasis by the 
Council of Trent (sess. VII). The opinion once defended 
by such theologians as Catharinus and Salmeron that 
there need only be the intention to perform deliber- 
ately the external rite proper to each sacrament, and 
that, as long as this was true, the interior dissent of 
the minister from the mind of the Chureh would not 
invalidate the sacrament, no longer finds adherents. 
The common doctrine now is that a real internal 
intention to act as a minister of Christ, or to do what 
Christ instituted the sacraments to effect, in other 
words, to truly baptize, absolve, ete., is required. 
This intention need not necessarily be of the sort 
called actual. That would often be practieaily im- 
possible. It is enough that it be virtu.s. Neither 
habitual nor interpretative intention in the minister 
will suffice for the validity of the sacrament. The 
truth is that here and now, when the sacrament is 
being conferred, neither of these intentions exists, and 
they can therefore exercise no determining influence 
upon what is done. To administer the sacraments 
with a conditional intention, which makes their effect 
contingent upon a future event, is to confer them in- 
validly. This holds good for all the sacraments 
except matrimony, which, being a contract, is suscep- 
tible of such a limitation. 
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As to the recipients of the sacraments, it is certain 
that no intention is required in children who have not 
yet reached the age of reason, or in imbeciles, for the 
validity of those sacraments which they are capable 
of receiving. In the case of adults, on the other hand, 
some intention is indispensable if the sacrament is not 
to be invalid. The reason is that our justification is 
not brought about without our co-operation, and that 
includes the rational will to profit by the means of 
sanctification. How much of an intention is enough, 
is not always quite clear. In general, more in the way 
of intention will be demanded in proportion as the 
acts of the receiver seem to enter into the making 
of the sacrament. So for penance and matrimony 
under ordinary conditions a virtual intention would 
appear to be required; for the other sacraments an 
habitual intention is sufficient. For an unconscious 

erson in danger of death the habitual intention may 
a implicit and still suffice for the validity of the sac- 
raments that are then necessary or highly useful; 
that is, it may be contained in the more general pur- 
pose which a man has at some time during his life, 
and which he has never retracted, of availing himself 
of these means of salvation at so supreme a moment. 
For the gaining of indulgences the most that can 
probably be exacted is an habitual intention. 
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Intercession (Mrepration).—To intercede is to go 
or come between two parties, to plead before one of 
them on behalf of the other. In the New Testament it 
is used as the equivalent of évrvyxdveyr (Vulg. inter- 
nellare, in Heb., vil, 25). “ Mediation” means a stand- 
ing in the midst between two (contending) parties, for 
the purpose of bringing them together (cf. mediator, 
peoirns, 1 Tim., ii, 5). In ecclesiastical usage both 
words are taken in the sense of the intervention pri- 
marily of Christ, and secondarily of the Blessed Virgin 
and the angels and saints, on behalf of men. It would 
be better, however, to restrict the word mediation to 
the action of Christ, and intercession to the action of 
the Blessed Virgin, the angels, and the saints. In this 
article we shall briefly deal with: I. the Mediation of 
Christ; and at more length with, II. the intercession 
of the saints. 

I. In considering the Mediation of Christ we must 
distinguish between His position and His office. As 
God-man He stands in the midst between God and 
man, partaking of the natures of both, and therefore, 
by that very fact, fitted to act as Mediator between 
them. Ie is, indeed, the Mediator in the absolute 
sense of the word, ina way that no one else can possibly 
be. “Tor there is one God, and one mediator of God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus” (I Tim., ii, 5). He is 
united to both: “The head of every man is Christ... 
the head of Christ is God” (I Cor., xi, 3). His office of 
Mediator belongs to Him as man, His human nature is 
the principium quo, but the value of His action is 
derived from the fact that it is a Divine Person Who 
acts. The main object of His mediation is to restore 
the friendship between God and man. This is at- 
tained first by the meriting of grace and remission of 
sin, by means of the worship and satisfaction offered to 
God by and through Christ. But, besides bringing 
man nigh unto God, Christ brings God nigh unto man, 
by revealing to man Divine truths and commands— 
He is the Apostle sent by God to us and the High- 
Priest leading us on to God (Heb., iii, 1). Even in the 
physical order the mere fact of Christ’s existence is in 
itself a mediation between God and man. By uniting 
our humanity to Mis Divinity He united us to God and 
God tous. As St. Athanasius says, “Christ became 
man that men might become gods” (“De Incarn.”, n. 
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54; ef. St. Augustine, “Serm. De Nativitate Dom.”; 
St. Thomas, III, Q. i, a. 2). And for this Christ 
prayed: “That they all may be one, as thou, Father, 
in me, and I in thee. . . . I in them, and thou in me; 
that they may be made perfect in one” (John, xvii, 
21-23). The subject of Christ’s mediation belongs 
properly to the articles ATONEMENT, DocTRINE OF 
THE; Jesus CHRIST; REDEMPTION (q. v.). See also 
St. Thomas, III, Q. xxvi; and the treatises on the 
Incarnation. 

II. We shall here speak not only of intercession, but 
also of the invocation of the saints. The one indeed 
implies the other; we should not call upon the saints 
for aid unless they could help us. The foundation of 
both lies in the doctrine of the communion of saints 
(q. v.). In the article on this subject it has been 
shown that the faithful in heaven, on earth, and in 
purgatory are one mystical body, with Christ for 
their head. All that is of interest to one part is of 
interest to the rest, and each helps the rest: we on 
earth by honouring and invoking the saints and pray- 
ing for the souls in purgatory, and the saints in 
heaven by interceding for us. The Catholic doctrine 
of intercession and invocation is set forth by the 
Council of Trent, which teaches that ‘‘the saints who 
reign together with Christ offer up their own prayers 
to God formen. It is good and useful suppliantly to 
invoke them, and to have recourse to their prayers, 
aid, and help for obtaining benefits from God, 
through His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, Who alone is 
our Redeemer and Saviour. Those persons think 
impiously who deny that the Saints, who enjoy eter- 
nal happiness in heaven, are to be invoked; or who 
assert either that they do not pray for men, or that 
the invocation of them to pray for each of us is idol- 
atry, or that it is repugnant to the word of God, and 
is opposed to the honour of the one Mediator of God 
and men, Jesus Christ” (Sess. XXV). This had 
already been explained by St. Thomas: “ Prayer is 
offered to a person in two ways: one as though to be 
granted by himself, another as to be obtained through 
him. In the first way we pray to God alone, because 
all our prayers ought to be directed to obtaining grace 
and glory which God alone gives, according to those 
words of the psalm (Ixxxiil, 12): ‘The Lord will give 
grace and glory.’ Butin the second way we pray to 
the holy angels and to men, not that God may learn 
our petition through them, but that by their prayers 
and merits our prayers may be efficacious. Wherefore 
it is said in the Apocalypse (viii, 4): ‘And the smoke 
of the incense of the prayers of the saints ascended up 
before God from the hand of the angel’” (Summ. 
Theol., II-II, Q. lxxxii, a. 4). The reasonableness 
of the Catholic teaching and practice cannot be better 
stated than in St. Jerome’s words: “If the Apostles 
and Martyrs, while still in the body, ean pray for 
others, at a time when they must still be anxious for 
themselves, how much more after their crowns, vic- 
tories, and triumphs are won! One man, Moses, 
obtains from God pardon for six hundred thousand 
men in arms; and Stephen, the imitator of the Lord, 
and the first martyr in Christ, begs forgiveness for 
his persecutors; and shall their power be less after 
having begun to be with Christ? The Apostle Paul 
declares that two hundred three score and sixteen 
souls, sailing with him, were freely given him; and, 
after he is dissolved and has begun to be with Christ, 
shall he close his lips, and not be able to utter a word 
in behalf of those who throughout the whole world 
believed at his preaching of the Gospel? And shall 
the living dog Vigilantius be better than that dead 
lion?” (“Contra Vigilant.”, n.6, in P. L., XXIII, 344). 

The chief objections raised against the intercession 
and invocaticn of the saints are that these doctrines 
are opposed to the faith and trust which we should 
have in God alone; that they are a denial of the all- 
sufficient merits of Christ; and that they cannot be 
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proved from Scripture and the Fathers. Thus Arti- 
ele xxii of the Anglican Church says: “The Romish 
doctrine concerning the Invocation of Saints is a fond 
thing vainly invented, and grounded upon no war- 
ranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word 
of God.” 

(1) In the article Aporatton (q. v.) it has been 
clearly shown that the honour paid to angels and 
saints is entirely different from the supreme honour 
due to God alone, and is indeed paid to them only as 
His servants and friends. “By honouring the Saints 
who have slept in the Lord, by invoking their inter- 
cession and venerating their relies and ashes, so far is 
the glory of God from being diminished that it is very 
much increased, in proportion as the hope of men is 
thus more excited and confirmed, and they are en- 
couraged to the imitation of the Saints” (Cat. of the 
Council of Trent, pt. III, ec. ii, q. 11). We ean, of 
course, address our prayers directly to God, and He 
can hear us without the intervention of any creature. 
But this does not prevent us from asking the help of 
our fellow-creatures who may be more pleasing to 
Him than we are. It is not because our faith and 
trust in Him are weak, nor because His goodness and 
mercy to us are less; rather is it because we are en- 
couraged by His precepts to approach Him at times 
through His servants, as we shall presently see. As 
pointed out by St. Thomas, we invoke the angels and 
saints in quite different language from that addressed 
to God. We ask Him to have mercy upon us and 
Himself to grant us whatever we require; whereas 
we ask the saints to pray for us, i.e. to join their peti- 
tions with ours. However, we should here bear in 
mind Bellarmine’s remarks: ‘“ When we say that 
nothing should be asked of the saints but their prayer 
for us, the question is not about the words, but the 
sense of the words. For as far as the words go, it is 
lawful to say: ‘St. Peter, pity me, save me, open for 
me the gate of heaven’; also, ‘Give me health of 
body, patience, fortitude’, ete., provided that we 
mean ‘save and pity me by praying for me’; ‘grant 
me this or that by thy prayers and merits.’ For so 
speaks Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat. xvilli—according 
to others, xxiv—“ De 8. Cypriano” in P.G., XX XV, 
1193; “Orat. de S. Athan.: In Laud. 8. Athanas.”’, 
Orat. xxi, in P. G., XXXYV, 1128); in “De Sanct. 
Beatif.”, I, 17. The supreme act of impetration, 
sacrifice, is never offered to any creature. “ Al- 
though the Church has been accustomed at times 
to celebrate certain Masses in honour and memory of 
the Saints, it does not follow that she teaches that 
sacrifice is offered unto them, but unto God alone, 
who crowned them; whence neither is the priest wont 
to say ‘I offer sacrifice to thee, Peter, or Paul’, but, 
giving thanks to God for their victories, he implores 
their patronage, that they may vouchsafe to intercede 
for us in heaven, whose memory we celebrate upon 
earth” (Council of Trent, Sess. XXII, c. ii). The 
Collyridians, or Philomarianites, offered little cakes in 
sacrifice to the Mother of God; but the practice was 
condemned by St. Epiphanius (Her., xxix, in P. G., 
XLI, 740); Leontius Byzant., “Contra Nest. et 
Mutyen?,, 110, 6, iP. G., LXXXVI, 1364, and 
St. John of Damascus (Her., Ixxix, in P. G., 
XCIV, 728). eae 

(2) The doctrine of one Mediator, Christ, in no way 
excludes the invocation and intercession of saints. 
All merit indeed comes through Him; but this does 
not make it unlawful to ask our fellow-creatures, 
whether here on earth or already in heaven, to help us 
by their prayers. The same Apostle who insists so 
strongly on the sole mediatorship of Christ, earnestly 
begs the prayers of his brethren: “I beseech you, 
therefore, brethren, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by the charity of the Holy Ghost, that you help 
me in your prayers for me to God” (Rom., xv, 30); 
and he himself prays for them: “TI give thanks to my 
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God in every remembrance of you, always in all my 
prayers making supplication for you all” (Phil., i, 3, 
4). If the prayers of the brethren on earth do not 
derogate from the glory and dignity of the Mediator, 
Christ, neither do the prayers of the saints in heaven. 

(3) As regards the proof from Holy Scripture and 
the Fathers, we can show that the principle and the 
practice of invoking the aid of our fellow-creatures are 
clearly laid down in both. That the angels have an 
interest in the welfare of men is clear from Christ’s 
words: ‘There shall be joy before the angels of God 
upon one sinner doing penance” (Luke, xv, 10). In 
verse 7 He says simply: “There shall be joy in 
heaven. Ci, Matt. xvi. 10. Heby, 114.9 ‘That 
the angels pray for men is plain from the vision of the 
Prophet Zacharias: “And the angel of the Lord an- 
swered, and said: O Lord of hosts, how long wilt thou 
not have mercy on Jerusalem . . . and the Lord an- 
swered the angel... good words, comfortable 
words” (Zach., i, 12, 13). And the angel Raphael 
says: “ When thou didst pray with tears . . . I offered 
thy prayer to the Lord” (Tob., xii, 12) The com- 
bination of the prayers both of angels and saints is 
seen in the vision of St. John: “And another angel 
came, and stood before the altar, having a golden 
censer; and there was given to him much incense, 
that he should offer of the prayers of all saints upon 
the golden altar, which is before the throne of God. 
And the smoke of the incense of the prayers of the 
saints ascended up before God from the hand of the 
angel” (Apoc., vil, 3, 4). God Himself commanded 
Abimelech to have recourse to Abraham’s interces- 
sion: ‘“ He shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live.. 
. . . And when Abraham prayed, God healed Abime- 
lech” (Gen., xx, 7, 17). So, too, in the case of Job’s 
friends He said: ‘Go to my servant Job, and offer for 
yourselves a holocaust; and my servant Job shall 
pray for you: his face I will accept” (Job, xlii, 8). 
Intercession is indeed prominent in several passages 
in this same Book of Job: “Call now if there be any 
that will answer thee, and turn to some of the saints” 
(v, 1); “If there shall be anangel speaking for him . . 
He shall have merey on him, and shall say: Deliver 
him, that he may not go down to corruption” (xxxiil, 
23). “They [the angels] appear as intercessors for 
men with God, bringing men’s needs before Him, 
mediating in their behalf. This work is easily con- 
nected with their general office of labouring for the 
good of men” (Dillman on Job, p. 44). Moses is con- 
stantly spoken of as “mediator”: “I was the media- 
tor and stood between the Lord and you” (Deut., v, 5; 
ef. Gal., iii, 19, 20). It is true that in none of the - 
passages of the Old Testament mention is made of 
prayer to the saints, i. e. holy men already departed 
from this life; but this isin keeping with the imperfect 
knowledge of the state of the dead, who were still in 
Limbo. The general principle of intercession and 
invocation of fellow-creatures is, however, stated in 
terms which admit of no denial; and this principle 
would in due course be applied to the saints as soon as 
their position was defined. In the New Testament 
the number of the saints already departed would be 
comparatively small in the early days. : 

The greatest of the Fathers in the succeeding cen- 
turies speak plainly both of the doctrine and practice 
of intercession and invocation. “ But not the High- 
Priest [Christ] alone prays for those who pray sin- 
cerely, but also the angels . . . as also the souls of the 
saints who have already fallen asleep (at re rGyv mpoxe- 
korunuevay aylwy Wuxal, Origen, “De Oratione”, n. xi, 
in P. G., XI, 448). In many other places Origen 
uses similar expressions; indeed it may be said that 
there is hardly any treatise or homily in which he does 
not refer to the intercession of the angels and saints. 
St. Cyprian, writing to Pope Cornelius, says: “Let us 
be mutually mindful of each other, let us ever pray for 
each other, and if one of us shall, by the speediness of 
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the Divine vouchsafement, depart hence first, let our 
love continue in the presence of the Lord, let not 
prayer for our brethren and sisters cease in the pres- 
ence of the mercy of the Father” (Ep. lvii, in P. L., 
IV, 358). “To those who would fain stand, nei- 
ther the guardianship of saints nor the defences of 
angels are wanting” (St. Hilary, “In Ps. exxiv”’, n. 
5, 6, in P. L., X, 682). “We then commemorate also 
those who have fallen asleep before us, first, pa- 
triarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, that God, by 
their prayers and intercessions, may receive our peti- 
tions” (St. Cyril of Jerus., “Cat. Myst.”, v, m. 9) im 
P.G., XXXII, 1166). “Remember me, ye heirs of 
God, ye brethren of Christ, supplicate the Saviour 
earnestly for me, that I may be freed through Christ 
from him that fights against me day by day” (St. 
Ephraem Syrus, “De Timore Anim.”, in fin.). “Ye 
victorious martyrs who endured torments gladly for 
the sake of the God and Saviour; ye who have bold- 
ness of speech towards the Lord Himself; ye saints, 
intercede for us who are timid and sinful men, full of 
sloth, that the grace of Christ may come upon us, and 
enlighten the hearts of all of us that so we may love 
him” (St. Ephraem, “ Encom. in Mart.”). “Do thou, 
[Ephraem] that art standing at the Divine altar, and 
art ministering with angels to the life-giving and most 
Holy Trinity, bear us all in remembrance, petitioning 
for us the remission of sins, and the fruition of an ever- 
lasting kingdom” (St. Gregory of Nyssa, “De vita 
Ephraemi”, in fin., P. G., XLVI, 850). “ Mayest 
thou [Cyprian] look down from above propitiously 
upon us, and guide our word and life; and shepherd 
{or shepherd with me] this saered flock . . . gladden- 
ing us with a more perfect and clear illumination of 
the Holy Trinity, before Which thou standest” (St. 
Gregory of Naz., Orat. xvii—according to others, 
xxiv—‘De S. Cypr.”, P. G., XXXV, 1193). In 
like manner does Gregory pray to St. Athanasius 
(Oras scx ny laud Se Atta  Geesoxene Ve 
1128). “O holy choir! O saered band! O unbroken 
host of warriors! O common guardians of the human 
race! Ye gracious sharers of our eares! Ye co-operators 
inourprayer! Most powerful intercessors!”’ (St. Basil, 
“Hom. in XL Mart.”, P. G.,XXXI, 624). “May 
Peter, who wept so effiecaciously for himself, weep for 
us and turn towards us Christ’s benignant counte- 
nance” (St. Ambrose, “ Hexaem.”, V, xxv, n. 90, in 
P. L., XIV, 242). St. Jerome has been quoted 
above. St. John Chrysostom frequently speaks of 
invoeation and intercession in his homilies on the 
saints, e.g. ‘When thou pereeivest that God is chas- 
tening thee, fly not to His enemies . . . but to His 
friends, the martyrs, the saints, and those who were 
pleasing to Him, and who have great power” (rappy- 
olay, ‘boldness of speech’’—Orat. VIII,“ Ady. Jud.’”’, 
n. 6, in P.G., XLVIII, 937). “‘He that wears the 
purple, laying aside his pomp, stands begging of the 
saints to be his patrons with God; and he that wears 
the diadem begs the Tent-maker and the Fisherman 
as patrons, even though they be dead” (“ Hom. 
xvi) In Lib. ad Core. nwo) im be Gey lay OS). 
“At the Lord’s table we do not commemorate 
martyrs in the same way that we do others who rest in 
peace so as to pray for them, but rather that they may 
pray for us that we may follow in their footsteps” (St. 
Augustine, “In Joann.”, tr. xxiv, in P. L., XXXIV, 
1847). 

Prayers to the saints occur in almost all the ancient 
liturgies. ‘Thus in the Liturgy of St. Basil: “By the 
command of Thine only-begotten Son we communi- 
eate with the memory of Thy saints . . . by whose 
prayers and supplications have merey upon us all, and 
deliver us for the sake of Thy holy name which is in- 
voked upon us”. Cf. the Liturgy of Jerusalem, the 
Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, the Liturgy of Nestorius, 
the Coptic Liturgy of St. Cyril, ete. That these com- 
memorations are not later additiens is manifest from 
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the words of St. Cyril of Jerusalem: “ We then com- 
memorate also those who have fallen asleep before us, 
first, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, that God 
by their prayers and intercessions may receive our 
petitions” (“Cat. Myst.”, v, in P. G., XXXII, 
1113). (See Renaudot, “Liturgiarum Orientalium 
Collectio”, Paris, 1716.) 

We readily admit that the doctrine of the interces- 
sion of the saints is a development from the teaching 
of Scripture and that the practice is open to abuse. 
But if the carefully-worded and wholesome decrees of 
the Council of Trent be adhered to, there is nothing in 
the doctrine or practice which deserves the condemna- 
tion expressed in Article xxii of the Anglican religion. 
Indeed the High Church Anglicans contend that it is 
not the invocation of saints that is here rejected, but 
only the ‘ Romish doctrine”, i. e. the excesses prevail- 
ing at the time and afterwards condemned by the 
Council of Trent. “In principle there is no question 
herein between us and any other portion of the Catho- 
lie Church. . . . Let not that most ancient custom, 
common to the Universal Church, as well Greek as 
Latin, of addressing Angels and Saints in the way we 
have said, be,condemned as impious, or as vain and 
foolish” [Forbes, Bishop of Brechin (Anglican), 
“Of the Thirty-nine Articles”, p. 422]. The re- 
formed Churches, as a body, reject the invocation of 
the saints. Article xxi of the Augsburg Confession 
says: “Scripture does not teach us to invoke the 
Saints, or to ask for help from the Saints; for it puts 
before us Christ as the one mediator, propitiatory, 
high-priest, and intercessor.”” In the ‘ Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession” (ad art. xxi, sects. 3, 4), it is 
admitted that the angels pray for us, and the saints, 
too, “for the Church in general’; but this does not 
imply that they are to be invoked. The Calvinists, 
however, reject both intercession and invocation as an 
imposture and delusion of Satan, since thereby the 
right manner of praying is prevented, and the saints 
know nothing of us, and have no coneern as to what 
passes on earth (“Gall. Confess.”, art. xxiv; “Re- 
monst. Conf.’”’, c. xvi, sect. 3). 

DenzincerR, Enchiridion (10th ed., Freiburg im Br., 1908), 
n. 984; Catechism of the Council of Trent, tr. Donovan (Dublin, 
1867); Sv., THomas, II-IT, Q. Ixxxiii, a. 4; and Suppl., Q. Ixxii, 
a. 2; Suarpz, De Incarnatione (Venice, 1740-51), disp. lii; Ppra- 
vius, De Incarnatione (Bar-le-Duc, 1864-70), XV, c. v, vii 
BELLARMINE, De Cortroverstis Christiane Fidei, 11 (Paris, 
1608), Controv. quarta, I, x sqq.; WaATERwoRTH, Faith of 
Catholics, III (New York, 1885); Mritner, End of Religious 
Controversy, ed. Rivincron (London, 1896); Grpsons, Farth of 


our Fathers (Baltimore, 1890), xiii, xiv; M6suer, Symbolism 
tr. Roperrson, IL (London, 1847), 140 sqq. 


T. B. ScanneELL. 


Intercession, Hrrscoran, the right to intercede 
for criminals, which was granted by the secular power 
to the bishops of the Early Chureh. This right origi- 
nated rather in the great respect in which the episcopal 
dignity was held in the early centuries of Christian- 
ity, than in any definite enactment. Reference to its 
existence is made in the seventh canon of the Council 
of Sardieca about 344 (Mansi, ‘‘Colleetio Amplissima 
Conciliorum”’, III. It is also mentioned by St. Au- 
gustine (Epp. exxxili and exxxix, in Migne, P. L., 
XXAXITT, 509, 535), St. Jerome (Ep. lii, in Migne, P. L., 
XXIT, 527-40), and by Socrates in his ‘‘Church His- 
tory” (V, xiv; VII, xvii). St. Augustine repeatedly 
intereeded for criminals with Macedonius. who was 
then governor of Africa (Epp. clii-cliii, in Migne, P. L., 
XXXII, 652). Martin of Tours intereeded with 
Kmperor Maximus for the imprisoned Priscillianists 
in 384-5; and Bishop Flavian of Antioch interceded 
with Emperor Theodosius I in 387 on behalf of the in- 
habitants of Antioch, who had wantonly destroyed 
the imperial statues in that city. St. Ambrose’ in- 
duced Emperor Theodosius I to enact a law which for- 
bade the execution of the death penalty and the con- 
fiseation of Se until thirty days after sentence 
had been passed. Jt was the purpose of this law . o 
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feave room for clemency and to prevent the punishing 
of the innocent [see Bossuet, ‘Gallia Orthodoxa’’, 
pars I, lib. I, cap. v, in ‘‘@2uvres Completes”, XII 
(Bar-le-Duc, 1870), 98]. To enable them to exercise 
their right of intercession, the bishops had free access 
to the prisons (Codex Theodosii, app., cap. xiii). 
They were even exhorted to visit the prisoners every 
Wednesday and Saturday in order to investigate the 
cause of their imprisonment, and to admonish the 
supervisors of the prisons to treat those committed to 
their charge with Christian charity. In case the 
prison-keepers were found to be inhuman or remiss in 
their duty towards their prisoners, the bishops were 
to report these abuses to the emperor. The rights of 
the bishops, which were almost unlimited in this re- 
spect, were somewhat regulated for the bishops of the 
Eastern Empire in ‘‘Codex Justiniani’’, lib. I, tit. 4: 
“‘De episcopali audientia”; for the bishops of the 
Western Empire in the ‘‘ Edicta Theoderiei”’, cap. xiv 
(Mon, Germ. Leg., V). Closely allied with the right of 
episcopal intercession was the right of asylum or 
sanctuary (see Rrcur or Asyitum), and the right and 
duty of the bishops to protect orphans, widows, and 
other unfortunates. Thus Theodoret, Bishop of Cy- 
rus, intereeded with Empress Pulcheria in behalf of 
the poor of his diocese, who were overladen with taxes; 
the Third Council of Carthage, held in 399, requested 
the emperor to accede to the wishes of the bishops by 
appointing advocates to plead the causes of the poor 
before the courts, while the Council of Macon, held in 
585, forbade all civil authorities to begin judicial pro- 
ceedings against widows and orphans without pre- 
viously notifying the bishop of the diocese to which 
the accused belonged. 

Kraus, Realencyklonadie der christlichen Altertiimer, I (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1882), 166-7; Rarzinacmr, Gesch. der kirchlichen 
Armenpflege (Freiburg im Br., 1884), 133-9; EAugs in Diction- 
ary of Christian Antiquities (London, 1876-80), s. v.; LALE- 
MAND, Histoire de la Charité, I (Paris, 1907—). 

Micuaryi Orr. 


Interdict (Lat. interdictwm, from inter and dicere), 
originally in Roman law, an interlocutory edict of the 
preetor, especially in matter affecting the right of 
possession; it still preserves this meaning in both 
Roman and canon law. In present ecclesiastical use 
the word denotes, in general, a prohibition. Jn addi- 
tion to the definite meaning it has when referring to 
the object of this article, the term is often loosely 
employed in a wider and rather untechnical sense. 
We speak of a priest, a church, or a practice of devo- 
tion being interdicted, to denote a suspended priest, 
one who either by canon law or by the stricture of his 
ordinary is forbidden to exercise his sacerdotal func- 
tions; a church building that has been secularized, or 
one in which Divine service is temporarily suspended, 
because the edifice has incurred ‘‘ pollution” or lost its 
consecration; finally, extraordinary practices of de- 
votion are said to be interdicted. But, strictly speak- 
ing, interdict is applied only to persons and churches 
affected by the penal measure or censure called “‘inter- 
dict’’, and it is exclusively in this sense of the word 
that the subject is treated here. After explaining its 
nature and effects we shall mention the interdicts in 
force by common canonical law. lle 

I. An interdict is a censure, or prohibition, exclud- 
ing the faithful from participation in certain holy 
things (D’Annibale, ‘‘Summula”’, I, n. 369). These 
holy things are all those pertaining to Christian wor- 
ship, and are divided into three classes: (1) the Divine 
offices, in other words the Liturgy, and in general all 
acts performed by clerics as such, and having refer- 
ence to worship; (2) the sacraments, excepting private 
administrations of those that are of necessity; (3) 
ecclesiastical burial, including all funeral services. 
This prohibition varies in degree, aecording to the 
different kinds of interdicts to be enumerated :— 
First, interdicts are either local or personal, the 
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former affect territories or sacred buildings directly, 
and persons indirectly; the latter directly affect per~ 
sons. Canonical authors add a third kind, the mixed 
interdict, which affects directly and immediately both 
persons and places; if, for instance, the interdict is 
issued against a town and its inhabitants, the latter 
are subject to it, even when they are outside of the 
town (arg. cap. xvi, ‘‘De sent. excomm.” in VI°), 
Local interdicts, like personal interdicts, may be 
general or particular. A genefal local interdict is one 
affecting a whole territory, district, town, ete., and 
this was the ordinary interdict of the Middle Ages; 
a particular local interdict is one affecting, for exam- 
ple, a particular church. A general personal interdict 
is one falling on a given body or group of people as 2 
class, e. g. on a chapter, the clergy or people of a town, 
of a community; a particular personal interdict is one 
affecting certain individuals as such, for instance, a 
given bishop, a given cleric. Finally, the interdict ig 
total if the prohibition extends to all the sacred things 
mentioned above; otherwise it is called partial. A 
special kind of partial interdict is that which forbids 
one to enter a church, interdictum ab ingressu ecclesie, 
mentioned by certain texts. Omitting the mixed 
interdict, which does not form a distinct class, we have 
therefore: (1) the general local interdicts; (2) partic- 
ular loeal interdicts; (3) general personal interdicts; 
(4) particular personal interdicts; (5) prohibitions 
against entering a church. We may add (6) the 
prohibition obliging the clergy to abstain from cele- 
brating the Divine offices, cessatio a divinis, a measure 
somewhat akin to a particular local interdict, only 
that it is not imposed on account of any crime on the 
part of those whom it affects. This short account 
shows us that under the same name are grouped penal 
measures rather different in nature, but having in 
common a prohibition of certain sacred things. 

Interdict differs from excommunication, in that it 
does not cut one off from the communion of the faith- 
ful or from Christian society, though the acts of re- 
ligion forbidden in both cases are almost identical. It 
differs from suspension also in this respect: the latter 
affects the powers of clerics, inasmuch as they are 
clerics, while the interdict affects the rights of the 
faithful as such, and does not directly affect clerics as 
such but only as members of the Church. Of course, 
it follows that the clergy cannot exercise their func- 
tions towards those under interdict, or in interdicted 
places or buildings, but their powers are not directly 
affected, as happens in case of suspension; their juris- 
diction remains unimpaired, which allows of a guilty 
individual being punished, without imperilling the 
validity of his acts of jurisdiction. This shows that 
an interdict is more akin to excommunication than to 
suspension. 

Whereas excommunication is exclusively a censure, 
intended to lead a guilty person back to repentance, 
an interdict, like suspension, may be imposed either as 
a censure or as a vindictive punishment. In both 
cases there must have been a grave crime; if the 
penalty has been inflicted for an indefinite period and 
with a view to making the guilty one amend his evil 
ways, it is imposed as a censure; if, however, it is im- 
posed for a definite time, and no reparation is de- 
manded of the individuals at fault, it is inflicted as a 
punishment. Consequently the interdicts still in 
vogue in virtue of the Constitution ‘‘ Apostolicee 
Sedis’”’ and the Council of Trent are censures; whilst 
the interdict recently (1909) placed by Pius X on the 
town of Adria for fifteen days was a punishment. 
Strictly speaking, only the particular personal inter- 
dict is in all cases a perfect censure, because it alone 
affects definite persons, while the other interdicts do 
not affect the individuals except indirectly and inas- 
much as they form part of a body or belong to the 
interdicted territory or place. That is also the reason 
why only particular personal interdicts, including the 
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prohibition to enter a church, suppose a personal 
fault. In all other cases, on the contrary, although 
a fault has been committed, and it is intended to 
punish the guilty persons or make them amend, the 
interdict may affect and does affect some who are 
innocent, because it is not aimed directly at the in- 
dividual but at a moral body, e. g. a chapter, a monas- 
tery, or all the inhabitants of a district ora town. If 
a chapter incur an interdict (Const. ‘‘Apost. Sedis”’, 
interd., n. 1) for appealing to a future general council, 
the canons who did not vote for the forbidden resolu- 
tion are, notwithstanding, obliged to observe the 
interdict. And the general local interdict suppressing 
all the Divine offices in a town will evidently fall on 
the innocent as well as the guilty. Such interdicts 
are therefore inflicted for the faults of moral bodies, 
of publie authorities as such, of a whole population, 
and not for the faults of private individuals. 

Who have the power of imposing an interdict, and 
how does it cease? In general, the reader may be 
referred to CeNSURES, ECCLESIASTICAL; and Excom- 
MUNICATION. Weshalladda few brief remarks. Any 
prelate having jurisdiction in foro externo can impose 
an interdict on his subjects or his territory. It may 
be provided for in the law and then, like other censures 
(q. v.), can be ferende or late sententie. A particular 
personal interdict is removed by absolution; other 
interdicts are said to be ‘‘raised’”’, but this does not 
imply any act relative to the individuals under inter- 
dict; when imposed as a punishment these interdicts 
may cease on the expiration of a definite time. 

(1) A general local interdict is, therefore, for a whole 
population, town, province, or region, the almost com- 
plete suspension of the liturgical and sacramental 
Christian life. Examples of it exist as early as the 
ninth century, under the name of excommunication 
(see in particular the Council of Limoges of 1031). 
Innocent III gave this measure the name of interdict 
and made vigorous use of it. It will suffice to recall 
the interdict imposed in 1200 on the Kingdom of 
France, when Philip II Augustus repudiated Inge- 
burga to marry Agnes of Meran; and that on the 
Kingdom of England in 1208, to support the election 
of Stephen Langton to the See of Canterbury against 
John Lackland, which lasted till the submission of that 
king in 1213. It was a dangerous weapon, but its 
severity was mitigated little by little, and at the same 
time it was less frequently employed. The last exam- 
ple of a general interdict launched by the pope against 
a whole region seems to have been that imposed by 
Paul V in 1606 on the territory of Venice; it was 
raised in the following year. A quite recent example of 
a general, local, and personal interdict, but of a purely 
penal nature, is the interdict placed by Pius X on the 
town and suburbs of Adria in Northern Italy, by 
decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Consistory, 
on 30 September, 1909, to punish the population of 
Adria for a sacrilegious attack made on the bishop, 
Mgr. Boggiani, in order to prevent him from trans- 
ferring his residence to Rovigo. The interdiet was 
to last for fifteen days, and contained the following 
provisions: ‘‘Prohibited are: (a) the celebration of 
the Mass and all other liturgical ceremonies; (b) the 
ringing of bells; (c¢) the public administration of the 
sacraments; (d) solemn burial. The following alone 
are permitted: (a) the baptism of children, the ad- 
ministration of the other sacraments and of the Viati- 
cum to the sick; (b) the private celebration of mar- 
riages; (c) one Mass each week for the renewal of the 
Holy Eucharist.” It was recalled that the viola- 
tion of this interdict constitutes a mortal sin forall and 
imposed an irregularity on clerics (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
15 Oct., 1909, p. 765). 

To return to the subject of a general local interdict, 
but non-personal in kind, the law authorizes the pri- 
vate celebration of Mass and the choir office, the doors 
of the church being closed (ce. lvii, ‘‘De sent. exe.’”, 
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and ¢. xxiv, eod.in VI°), and also the administration 
of confirmation; on the other hand canonical authors 
did not allow extreme unction for the sick, but Pius 
X permitsit. To these relaxations must be added the 
exceptions made in time of interdict for the celebra- 
tion of the great feasts of Christmas, Easter, Pente- 
cost, the Assumption, Corpus Christi, and its octave. 

(2) The particular local interdict has the same 
effects, but they are limited to the interdicted place or 
church. The above-mentioned mitigations, however, 
are not allowed. Whoever knowingly celebrates or 
causes to be celebrated the Divine offices in an inter- 
dicted place incurs 7pso facto the prohibition against 
entering the church until he has made amends (Const. 
Ap. Sedis, interd., n. 2); and any cleric who know- 
ingly celebrates any Divine office in a place interdicted 
by name becomes irregular (C. xvii, ‘‘De sent. ex- 
comm.” in VI°), but not if he administers a sacrament 
to an interdicted individual, as the law has not legis- 
lated for such a case. 

(3) The general personal interdict, which, we have 
seen, may be combined with the local interdict, has 
the same effects for all the persons who form or will 
form part of the group, community, or moral person 
under interdict: all the canons of a chapter, all the 
religious of a convent, all the inhabitants of a town, 
all those domiciled in the place, ete. They, however, 
escape from the interdict who are not members or who. 
cease to be members of the body affected, e. g. a canon 
appointed to another benefice, a stranger who leaves 
the town, ete. But the mere change of locality has no 
liberating effect, and the interdict follows the indi- 
vidual members of the body wherever they may go. 

(4) The particular personal interdict, ca is a real 
censure, affects individuals much in the same way as 
excommunication. They may not assist at the Di- 
vine offices or at Mass, and if they are interdicted by 
name they should be put out; however, if they refuse 
to withdraw it is not necessary to suspend the service, 
since, after all, the interdict does not deprive them of 
the communion of the faithful. They may not de- 
mand to receive the sacraments, except Penance and 
the Viaticum, and it is not lawful to administer them. 
They are to be deprived of ecclesiastical burial, but 
Mass and the ordinary prayers may be said for them. 
A cleric violating the interdict becomes irregular. 

(5) The interdict against entering the church is a 
real censure, intended to bring about the amendment 
of the erring one; it prohibits him from taking part in 
Divine service in the church and from being accorded 
a burial service init. But outside the church he is as 
if he had not incurred any censure; he can attend Di- 
vine service and receive the sacraments in a private 
oratory and pray in the church when service is not 
being held init. The individual is absolved after due 
satisfaction for his fault. 

(6) The cessation from Divine service, cessatio a 
divinis, follows the rules of the local interdict, from 
which it differs, not in its effects, but only because the 
fault for which it is imposed is not the fault of the 
clerics who are prohibited from celebrating the Divine 
service. It forbids the holding of Divine service and 
the administration of the sacraments in a given sacred 
place. It is a manifestation of sorrow and a kind of 
reparation for a grievous wrong done to a holy place. 
This cessatio a divinis is not imposed ipso facto by the 
law; it is imposed by the ordinary when and under 
the conditions that he judges suitable. 

II. There are at present five interdicts late sententie, 
two of which are mentioned in the Constitution ‘‘ Apos- 
tolice Sedis’’, two deereed by the Council of Trent, 
and one added by the Constitution ‘‘ Romanus Ponti- 
fex’”’ of 23 August, 1873:— 

(1) ‘‘ Universities, colleges, and chapters, whatso- 
ever be their name, that appeal from the ordinances or 
mandates of the reigning Roman pontiff to a future 
general council, incur an interdict specially reserved to 
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the Roman pontiff.” This interdict is imposed for the 
same crime as the specially reserved excommunication 
no. 4 [see ExcommunicatTion, VII, A, (a)], but the ex- 
communication falls on the individuals, and the inter- 
dict on the group, or moral persons, by whatever name 
ey, be called, and who cannot be excommunicated as 
such. 

(2) “Those who knowingly celebrate or cause to be 
celebrated the Divine offices in places interdieted by 
the ordinary or his delegate, or by the law; those who 
admit persons excommunicated by name to the Divine 
offices, the sacraments of the Church, or to ecclesiasti- 
cal burial, incur pleno jure the interdict against enter- 
ing the church, until they have made amends sufficient 
in the opinion of him whose order they have con- 
temned.”’ Thisinterdict,which is borrowed, except for 
afew minor modifications, frome. viii, ‘‘ De privilegiis”, 
in VI° of Boniface VIII, is therefore reserved to the 
competent prelate. Its object is to ensure the obser- 
vance, on the one hand, of the local interdict, and, 
on the other, of excommunication by name (see Ex- 
COMMUNICATION, vol. V, p. 680, sub-title Vitandi and 
Tolerati). 

(3) The Council of Trent (Sess. VI, cap.i, ‘De Ref.”) 
imposes on bishops the duty of residence; it prescribes 
that those who absent themselves without a sufficient 
reason for six continuous months are to be deprived of 
a quarter of their annual revenue; then of another 
quarter for a second six months’ absence; after which, 
the council continues, ‘‘as their contumacy increases 
. . . the metropolitan will be bound to denounce to 
the Roman pontiff, by letter or by messenger, within 
three months, his absent suffragan bishops, and the 
senior resident suffragan bishop will be obliged to de- 
nounce his absent metropolitan, under penalty of in- 
terdict against entering the church, incurred ¢0 ipso.” 
The obligation of denouncing begins, therefore, only 
after an entire year’s absence, and the interdict is in- 
curred only if the denunciation has not been made 
within the next three months. 

(4) The Council of Trent (Sess. VII, cap. x, ‘‘De 
Ref.”’) forbids chapters, during the vacancy of a see, 
to grant dimissory letters within a year dating from 
the vacancy, unless to clerics who are arctati, i. e. 
obliged to obtain ordination on account of a benefice; 
this prohibition carries with it the penalty of interdict. 
The Council of Trent having later (Sess. XXIV, cap. 
xvi, ‘‘De Ref.”’) obliged the chapter to name a vicar 
capitular within eight days, the interdict can be in- 
curred by the chapter only for dimissory letters granted 
during these eight days. It is disputed whether or 
not the vicar capitular would incur the interdict for 
this fault (Pennacchi in Const. ‘‘ Ap. Sedis’’, IT, 469). 

(5) The Constitution ‘‘ Romanus Pontifex” aims at 
preventing those who are elected by the chapters or 
named by the civil authorities from undertaking the 
administration of their church under the name or title 
of vicar capitular. Besides the excommunication in- 
curred by the chapters and the person elected (see 
EXcoMMUNICATION, sub-title Hacommunications Pro- 
nounced or Renewed Since the Constitution ‘‘ A postolice 
Sedis’’), Pius [X imposes on ‘‘those among them who 
have received the episcopal order a suspension from 
the exercise of their pontifical powers and the inter- 
dict against entering the church, pleno jure and with- 
out any declaration.” 


Canonists usually treat of interdict in their commentaries on 
tit. xxxix, X, lib. V. Moralists deal with it apropos of the 
treatise on censures (De censuris). One of the best works is that 
of p’ANNIBALB, Summula Theologie moralis (5th ed., Rome, 
1908). For details consult the numerous commentaries on the 
Constitution Apostolice Sedis. Special works by ancient 
writers: Avia, De censuris (Lyons, 1608); Suarnz, De cen- 
suris (Coimbra, 1603); AwrierI, De censuris ecclesiasticis 
(Rome, 1618).—Among recent writers see KoBeEr, Der Kir- 
chenbann (Tiibingen, 1857); Marx in Kirchenlez., s. v.; Ho.t- 
wreck, Die kirchlichen Strafgesetze (Mainz, 1899); Hinarrus A 
Sexten, De censuris (Mainz, 1898); Mtwceuen, Das kanonische 
Gerichtsverfahren und Strafrecht (Cologne, 1874); , TAUNTON, 
The Law of the Church (London, 1906), s. v- interdict; SMITH, 
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Elements of Ecclesiastical Law (New York, 1884); Sant 
Leirner, Prelect. Jur. Canonici (New York, 1905); LaurEn- 
tius, Inst. Jur. Eccl. (Freiburg, 1908), 328-32; Luca, De 
Judiciis Eccl. (Rome, 1900). 


A. BoupinHon. 


Interest (Lat. interest; Fr. intérét; Germ. in- 
teresse). ‘The mental state called interest has received 
much attention in recent psychological literature. 
This is largely due to the German philosopher Herbart 
(q. v.). The important position he has won for it in 
the theory of education makes it deserving of some 
treatment in THe Carnonic ENcyctorepia. Psychol- 
ogists have disputed as to the exact meaning to be 
assigned to the term and the precise nature of the 
mental state. 

PsycnoLtocy or Inrerest.—tInterest has been 
variously defined as a kind of consciousness accom- 
panying and stimulating attention, a feeling pleasant 
or painful directing attention—the pleasurable or 
painful aspect of a process of attention—and as identi- 
cal with attention itself. Thus it may be said, I 
attend to what interests me; and, again, that to be 
interested and to attend are identical. The term 
interest is used also to indicate a permanent mental 
disposition. Thus I may have an interest in certain 
subjects, though they are not an object of my present 
attention. However interest be defined, and whether 
it be described as a cause of attention, an aspect of 
attention, or as identical with attention, its special 
significance lies in its intimate connexion with the 
mental activity of attention. Attention may be de- 
fined as cognitive cr intellectual energy directed to- 
wards any object. It is essentially selective, it con- 
centrates consciousness on part of the field of mental 
vision, whilst it ignores other parts. Attention is also 
purposive in character. It focuses our mental gaze 
in order to attain a clearer and more distinct view. 
It results in a deeper and more lasting impression, and 
therefore plays a vital part both in each cognitive act 
and in the growth of knowledge as a whole. The 
English Associationist school of psychology and most 
Empiricists, in treating of the genesis of knowledge, 
seem to look on the intensity or frequency of the 
stimulus as the most influential factor in the process 
of cognition. As a matter of fact, what the mind 
takes in depends almost entirely on this selective 
action of attention. 

Out of the total mass of impressions, streaming in at 
any moment through the various channels of sense, it 
is only those to which attention is directed that rise 
to the level of intellectual life, or take real hold of the 
mind. What these are will be determined by interest. 
We are interested in what is connected with our 
past experience, especially in what is partly new, yet 
partly familiar. Pleasant feelings and painful feel- 
Ings are original excitants of attention; there are 
other experiences also—neutral perhaps in them- 
selves, but associated with these latter—which gener- 
ate fear or hope, and so become interesting. Though 
our attention may be temporarily attracted by any 
sudden shock or unexpected impression of unusual 
intensity, we do not speak of this as interesting, and 
our attention soon wanes. Isolated experiences, ex- 
cept in so far as they may stimulate the intellect to 
seek to correlate them with some previous cognitions, 
do not easily hold the mind. Repeated efforts are 
required to keep our attention fixed on an unfamiliar 
branch of study (as e. g. a new language or science). 
But in proportion as each successive act of observa- 
tion or understanding leaves a deposit in the form of 
an idea in the memory, ready to be awakened by 
partially similar experiences in the future, there is 
gradually built up in the mind a group or system of 
ideas constituting our abiding knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Such series of experiences, with the group of 
ideas thus deposited in the memory, render similar 
acts of cognition easy and agreeable in the future. 
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In fact they develop a kind of appetite for future 
related experiences, which are henceforth assimilated, 
or, in Herbartian language, apperceived, with facility 
and satisfaction. The latent group of ideas bearing 
on any topic constitute an interest in the sense of a 
permanent disposition of the mind, whilst the feeling 
of the process of apperception, or assimilation, is 
interest viewed as a form of actual consciousness. 
But an event of a bizarre or novel character, which we 
may find difficulty in comprehending or assimilating 
with past experience, may also fascinate our mind. 
The strange, the horrible, may thus awaken at least 
temporarily a keen, if morbid, interest. Still, in so 
far as such experiences may excite fear or anxiety, 
they come under the general principle that interest is 
associated with personal pleasure or pain. 

Broadly speaking, then, all those things which 
arouse or sustain non-voluntary or spontaneous 
attention are interesting, whilst phenomena to which 
we can attend only with voluntary effort are uninter- 
esting. The child is interested in its food and its 
play, also in any operations associated with pleasure 
or pain in the past. The boy is interested in his 
games, in those exercises which he has come to con- 
nect with his own well-being, and in branches of study 
which have already effected such a lodgment in the 
mind that new ideas and items of information are 
readily assimilated and associated with what has gone 
before. Men are interested in those subjects which 
have become interwoven and connected with the 
main occupations of their lives. 

Prpagoaics.—The psychology of interest being 
thus understood, its capital importance in the work 
of education becomes obvious. It is in his insistence 
on the value of this mental and moral force, and his 
systematic treatment of it in application to the busi- 
ness of teaching, that Herbart’s chief importance as 
an educationist lies. In proportion as the teacher can 
awaken and sustain the interest of the pupil, so much 
greater will be the facility, the rapidity, and the 
tenacity of the mental acquisition of the latter. It 
must be admitted that, in beginning most branches of 
knowledge, a number of ‘“‘dry” facets, which possess 
little interest of themselves for the child, have usually 
to be learned by sheer labour. The spontaneous 
attention of the pupil will not fix on and adhere with 
satisfaction to the ideas presented in the opening 
pages of a text-book. Here the teacher is compelled 
to demand the effort of voluntary attention, even 
though it be not pleasant, on the part of the pupil. 
Still, he will wisely do his utmost to make some of the 
future utility of the immediate labour intelligible to 
the student, and in this way attach mediate interest to 
that which is dull and unattractive in itself. More- 
over, as the protracted effort of attention to what is 
in itself uninteresting is fatiguing, he will keep the 
lessons in these subjects short at first, and vary the 
monotony by enlivening and useful bits of informa- 
tion, illustrations, comments, and the like, which will 
afford relief and rest between the attacks on the sub- 
stance of the lesson. At this stage the master aims at 
being an interesting teacher; he cannot as yet make 
his subject interesting, which, however, should be his 
ultimate goal. 

But, as the student advances, there is being formed 
in his mind an increasing group of cognitions, a grow- 
ing mass of ideas about this branch of study, which 
makes the entrance of each new idea connected with it 
easier and more welcome. ‘There is a feeling of satis- 
faction as each new item fits into the old, and is as- 
similated or ‘‘apperceived” by the latter. The pupil 
begins to feel that the ideas he already possesses give 
him a certain power to understand and manipulate 
the subject of his study. He has become conscious 
of an extension of this power with each enlargement 
of his knowledge, and the desire for more knowledge 
begins to manifest itself. Here we have apperceptive 
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attention or immediate interest. To generate this 
immediate interest in the subject itself being a main 
object of the teacher, this purpose should determine 
his exposition of the subject as a whole, and also 
guide him in dealing with the student from day to 
day. His exposition should be orderly, proceeding 
logically with proper divisions: the more important 
principles or ideas should be firmly fixed by repetition, 
the subdivisions located in their proper places, and 
their connexion with the heads under which they 
fall made clear. By this means the ideas about the 
subject introduced into the mind of the pupil are built 
up into a rational or organized system. This secures 
greater command of what is already known, as well 
as greater facility in the reception of further knowl- 
edge, and so expedites the growth of interest. But 
besides this orderliness of exposition in the treatment 
of the matter, which might be formal and lifeless, the 
teacher must be continually adapting his instruction 
to the present condition of the pupil’s mind. He 
must constantly keep in view what ideas the student 
has already acquired. He has to stir up the related 
set of ideas by judicious questions or repetitions, and 
excite the appetite of curiosity, when about to com- 
municate further information; he has to show the 
connexion and bind the new item with the previous 
knowledge by comparison, illustration, and explana- 
tion. Finally, he is to be alive to every opportunity 
to generalize, and to show how the new information 
may be applied by setting suitable exercises or prob- 
lems to be worked out by the pupil himself. Hezhus 
leads the pupil to realize his increase of power, which 
is one of the most effective means of fostering active 
interest both in the subject itself and in the relation of 
its various parts with the whole. 

Modern pedagogy, however, especially since Her- 
bart, insists on the value of interest not only as a 
means, but as an educational end in itself. For the 
Herbartian school the aim of education should be the 
formation of a man of ‘‘many-sided interest”’. This 
is to be attained by the judicious cultivation of the 
various faculties—intellectual, emotional, and moral 
—that is by the realization of man’s entire being with 
all its aptitudes. It may be conceded that, with cer- 
tain qualifications and reservations, there is a sub- 
stantial amount of truth in this view. Worthy inter- 
ests ennoble and enrich human life both in point of 
dignity and happiness. The faculties, mental and 
physical, clamour for exercise; man’s activities will 
find an outlet; the capacities of his soul are given to 
be realized. Ceteris paribus, one good test of the 
educational value of any branch of study, and of the 
efficiency of the method by which it has been taught, 
is to be found in the degree in which it becomes a 
permanent interest to the mind. The exercise of our 
mental powers on a subject, which has already created 
for itself a real interest, is accompanied by pleasure. 
A man’s business or profession, when he is working 
independently for himself, should, and normally does, 
become a topic of keen interest. But, unless his life 
is to be very narrow and stinted, he should also have 
other interests. His leisure hours require them. 
Wholesome intellectual, social, and sesthetie interests 
are amongst the most effective agencies for over- 
coming the temptations to drink, gambling, and other 
degrading forms of amusement. The pressure of 
ennui and idleness will develop a most harmful dis- 
content, unless the faculties find suitable employment. 
The man who, after a number of years devoted exclu- 
sively to the work of making money, retires from busi- 
ness in order to enjoy himself, is liable to find life 
almost insupportable through want of interesting 
occupation. A subject, respecting which the mind is 
in possession of an organized system of ideas, is neces- 
sary to man for the agreeable exercise of his faculties, 
and such an interest requires time for its growth. 
Although then it is erroneous to maintain that many- 
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sided interest or culture, however rich and varied, con- 
stitutes morality or supplies for religion, still it may 
be readily acknowledged that a judicious equipment 
of worthy interests, intellectual, esthetic, and social, 
is a powerful ally in the battle with evil passions, and 
also one of the most precious elements of human well- 
being with which a wisely planned scheme of educa- 
tion can equip the human soul. 

See article on HERBART AND HeRBARTIANISM, also HeRBART, 
Science of Education, tr. FpuKiN (New York and London, 1897); 
Srour, Analytic Psychology (London, 1896-97); De Garo, 
Interest and Education (New York and London, 1902); ADAMS, 
Herbartian Psychology (New York and London), x; StpGwick, 
Stimulus (Cambridge, 1883); Jamus, Talks to Teachers (New 
York and London, 1901), xi. 
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Interest.—The subject will be divided as follows: 
(1) notion of interest; (2) legitimacy of lending at in- 
terest; (3) just rate of interest.—(1) Interest is a value 
exacted or promised over and above the restitution of 
a borrowed capital. Moratory interest, that is in- 
terest due as an indemnity or a penalty for delay in 
payment, is distinguished from compensatory interest, 
which indemnifies the lender for the danger he really 
runs of losing his capital, the loss that he suffers or 
the gain of which he deprives himself in disembarrass- 
ing himself of his capital during the period of the loan, 
and from lucrative interest, which is an emolument 
that the lender would not gain without lending. In- 
terest originates in the loan of goods of consumption, 
which permits the borrower to expend or to destroy 
the things lent, on condition of giving back an equal 
number of the same kind or quality. The sum to be 
paid for the usage of an article, which must itself be 
given back, is called hire. Everything which is con- 
sumed by usage: corn, wine, oil, fruit, etc., can be the 
matter of a loan (former sense), but ordinarily it is a 
sum of money which is lent. 

(2) Is it permitted to lend at interest? Formerly 
(see Usury) the Church rigorously condemned the ex- 
acting of anything over and above capital, except 
when, by reason of some special circumstance, the 
lender was in danger of losing his capital or could not 
advance his loan of money without exposing himself to 
a loss or to deprivation of a gain. ‘These special rea- 
sons, which authorize the charging of interest, are 
called extrinsic titles. 

Besides these compensatory interests, the Church 
has likewise admitted moratory interest. In our day, 
she permits the general practice of lending at interest, 
that is to say, she authorizes the impost, without one’s 
having to inquire if, on lending his money, he has suf- 
fered a loss or deprived himself of a gain, provided he 
demand a moderate interest for the money he lends. 
This demand is never unjust. Charity alone, not jus- 
tice, can oblige anyone to make a gratuitous loan (see 
the replies of the Penitentiary and of the Holy Office 
since 1830). What is the reason for this change in 
the attitude of the Church towards the exaction of in- 
terest? As may be more fully seen in the article 
Usury, this difference is due to economical cireum- 
stances. The price of goods is regulated by common 
valuation, and the latter by the utility that their pos- 
session ordinarily brings in a given centre. Now, to- 
day, otherwise than formerly, one can commonly em- 
ploy one’s money fruitfully, at least by putting it into 
a syndicate. Hence, to-day, the mere possession of 
money means a certain value. Whoever hands over 
this possession can claim in return this value. Thus it 
is that one acts in demanding an interest. 

(3) Even to-day one can still sin against justice by 
demanding too high an interest, or usury, as 1t 18 
called. What interest then is just and moderate? 
Theoretically, and in an abstract way, the fair rate of 
interest nearly corresponds to the average gain that 
those engaged in business may generally expect in a 
determined centre. It nearly corresponds, for the in- 
terest being guaranteed, whilst the profit is uncertain, 
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we must discount the value of an assurance premium 
from the average profit. Accordingly, in a deter- 
mined centre, if those who sink their money in build- 
ings, land, or industrial undertakings generally look 
for a profit of 6 per cent, the just rate of interest will 
be about 4 or 5 per cent. This rate covers the risks 
and ordinary inconveniences of lending. But if one 
had to run special risks or had to give up an extraor- 
dinary premium, one might in all justice exact a higher 
rate of interest. Such, therefore, is the theoretical 
rule. In practice, however, as even the answer of the 
Sacred Penitentiary shows (18 April, 1889), the best 
course is to conform to the usages established amongst 
honest men, precisely as one does with regard to other 
prices, and, as happens in the case of such prices, par- 
ticular circumstances influence the rate of interest, 
either by increasing or lowering it. In this way, the 
security offered by advances to the governments of 
wealthy countries and those that cover mortgages 
diminish the rate for public loans and loans on mort- 
gage. On the contrary, the interest on shipping and 
mercantile business is higher than that in civil busi- 
ness, on account of the greater uncertainty in sea voy- 


ages and in commercial enterprises. 

Devas, Political Economy (London, 1892); H. Prescu, Zins- 
grund und Zinsgrenze in Katholische Zeitschrift (Innsbruck, 
1888); ANTOINE, Cours d'Economie Sociale (Paris, 1907), xvii; 
VAN Roey, De justo auctorio et contractu crediti (Louvain, 1903); 
VERMEERSCH, Questiones de Justitia (Bruges, 2nd ed., 1904). 
See also, in the works of writers on moral theology, the treatise 
De contractibus. 

A. VERMBERSCH. 


Interims (Lat. interim, meanwhile), temporary 
settlements in matters of religion, entered into by 
Emperor Charles V (1519-56) with the Protestants. 

I. Tue Interm™m or Ratispon, published at the 
conclusion of the imperial diet, 29 July, 1541. It 
was based on the result of the previous conference 
between Catholics and Protestants, in which an 
agreement had been reached on the idea of justifi- 
cation and other points of doctrine. Consequently 
the imperial “recess” enacted that the adjustment 
of the religious question should be postponed until 
the next general council or imperial diet; that mean- 
while the Protestants should not go beyond or 
against the articles agreed upon; that an ecclesiastical 
reform be inaugurated by the prelates; that the 
Peace of Nuremberg (1532) should be maintained; 
that monasteries and chapter-houses should remain 
intact; that the ecclesiastics should retain their 
possessions; that the Protestants should not draw 
anyone to their side; that all judicial proceedings in 
matters of religion should be suspended; that the 
imperial court of justice (Reichskammergericht) 
should remain as before; and that the recess of Augs- 
burg (1530) should remain in force. Owing to the 
opposition of the Protestants, Charles V in a secret 
declaration made concessions to them, which prac- 
tically nullified the recess. The articles agreed upon 
were to be accepted in the sense of their theologians; 
the monasteries and chapter-houses might be called 
on to inaugurate a reform; the ecclesiastics, monas- 
teries, and chapter-houses, that had embraced the 
Confession of Augsburg, were to remain in the full 
possession of their property; the Protestants were 
not to compel the subjects of Catholic princes to 
embrace their Faith, but if anyone came to them 
spontaneously, he was not to be hindered; the mem- 
bers of the imperial court of justice were not to be 
molested, if they turned Protestants; and the reces¢ 
of Augsburg was to have force only in matters not 
appertaining to religion. 

TI. Tue Inrerim or AuGspurG, published at the 
conclusion of the imperial diet, 30 June, 1548. In 
twenty-six chapters, it comprised statements on 
matters of doctrine and ecclesiastical discipline. The 
points of doctrine were all explained in the sense of 
Catholic dogma, but couched in the mildest and 
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vaguest terms; and wherever it was feasible, the form 
and the concept approached the Protestant view of 
tnose subjects. In matters of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline two important concessions were made to the 
Protestants, viz. the marriage of the clergy, and 
Communion under both kinds. In addition, an 
imperial ordinance enjoined on the Catholic clergy the 
execution of reforms in the choice and ordination of 
ecclesiastics, the administration of the sacraments, 
and other similar matters. 

IU. Tue Interim or ZELLA.—The Interim of Augs- 
burg was meant principally for the Protestants, whose 
return to the Catholic Faith was looked for; but 
nearly everywhere they very strongly opposed it. In 
order to make it less objectionable, a modification 
was introduced by Melanchthon and other Protestant 
divines, commissioned thereto by Elector Maurice 
of Saxony (1521-53). In a meeting held at Alt- 
Zella in November, 1548, they explained in a Prot- 
estant sense what they considered essential points of 
doctrine, e. g. justification and others; they accepted 
the non-essentials or adiaphora, such as confirmation, 
Mass, the use of candles, vestments, holy days, ete. 
The document then drawn up became known as the 
Interim of Zella, or the Small Interim. In the diet 
held at Leipzig in December, 1548, it was adopted 
by the estates of the Electorate of Saxony, and was 
then called the Interim of Leipzig, or the Great 
Interim. 

Pastor, Die kirchlichen Reunionsbestrebungen wihrend der 
Regierung Karls V. (Freiburg im Br., 1879); Ipmm, Gesch. der 
Pipste, V (Freiburg im Br., 1909); JANssmEN-Pastor, Geschichte 
des deutschen Volkes, III (Freiburg im Br., 1899); KauLEN in 


Kirchenlezx. (Freiburg im Br., 1889), s. v. Interim; IssLerB in 
Realencyk. fiir prot. Theol. (Leipzig, 1901), s. v. Interim. 
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International Arbitration. See Papau ARBITRA- 
TION. 


Internuncio (Lat. inter, between; nuntius, mes- 
senger), the name given in the Roman Curia to a dip- 
lomatic agent who, though not belonging to the five 
highest classes of the papal diplomatic service (legatus 
a latere, nuncio with full powers of a legatus a latere, 
legate, nuncio of the first class, and nuncio of the 
second class), is, nevertheless, chief of a legation 
(chef de mission). He may have several subordinates, 
and, on the other hand, his household may consist only 
of a private secretary. The nomination of inter- 
nuncios follows no fixed rule; they have been, and 
still are, accredited indiscriminately to countries dif- 
fering widely in ecclesiastical importance, e. g. 
Luxemburg, Chile, Holland, Brazil. Formerly th 
powers of an internuncio were necessarily extensive, 
owing to the lack of telegraph service and the slow 
postal deliveries; they are now almost entirely con- 
fined to routine work. In exceptional cases, extraor- 
dinary powers are given to the internuncio, when 
important affairs are in question. As conditions in 
the various countries to which internuncios are ordi- 
narily sent differ considerably, their general powers are 
regulated accordingly; in consequence, no general 
statement of the duties of an internuncio is possible. 

Nor can the ecclesiastical dignity or position at 
court of the internuncio be determined with more 
exactitude. It is safe to say that they are always 
domestic prelates or titular archbishops. The simple 
prelature has always been the rule for the internun- 
cios of Holland and Luxemburg, the last of whom 
was Mer. Tarnassi. The internuncios accredited to 
South America in the last century were mostly titular 
archbishops. At present (summer of 1909), the only 
internuncios are those in Argentina and Chile, and 
both are titular archbishops. The earlier arrange- 
ment, that internuncios should bear the title of Apos- 
tolic delegate and envoy extraordinary, no longer 
obtains. The last case of the kind occurred in Portu- 
gal about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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Internuncios, when promoted, are appointed nuncios; 
in rare instances they become Apostolic delegates. 
Too much confidence must not be placed in earlier 
works on papal diplomacy, apropos of this office; 
according to the requirements of the moment, the 
Curia increases or diminishes both its scope and its 
powers. 
Pau Marra BAUMGARTEN. 


Interpretation of Holy Scripture. See Exmacssis. 


Intolerance. See ToLHRATION. 


Introduction, BisticaL, a technical name which 
is usually applied to two distinct, but intimately con- 
nected, things. First, it designates the part of 
Scriptural science which is concerned with topics 
preliminary to the detailed study and correct expo- 
sition of Holy Writ. Next, it is given to a work in 
which these various topics are actually treated. 

I. Scopr anp Drvisrons.—As is commonly ad- 
mitted at the present day, the general object of 
Biblical introduction is to supply the student of the 
sacred books of the Old and New Testaments with the 
knowledge which is necessary, or at least very desir- 
able, for the right interpretation of their contents. 
Thus understood, the scope of an introduction to the 
inspired writings which make up the Bible is substan- 
tially that of an introduction to other writings of 
antiquity. An introduction helps materially the 
student of the text of these writings to know before- 
hand and in a precise manner the personal history 
and actual surroundings of the author to whom each 
writing is ascribed, to become acquainted with the 
date of composition and the general form and purpose 
of the works before him, to acquire familiarity with 
the leading features of the ancient languages in which 
the various books were originally written, to realize 
distinctly the peculiar literary methods employed in 
their composition, to know something of the various 
fortunes (alterations, translations, ete.) which have 
befallen the text in the course of ages, ete. An intro- 
duction, too, whether the work for which it is de- 
signed be profane or sacred, has usually a limited 
scope. It 1s not supposed to treat of each and every 
topic the knowledge of which might be useful for the 
right understanding of the books in question. It is 
justly regarded as sufficient for all practical purposes, 
when, by the information which it actually imparts, 
it enables the reader of the works of antiquity to 
start intelligently on the detailed study of their text. 
Owing, however, to the fact that the books of the 
Bible are not simply ancient, but also inspired, wri- 
tings, the scope of Biblical introduction embraces the 
various questions which are connected with their in- 
spired character, and which, of course, have no place 
in an introduction to merely human productions. For 
this same reason, too, certain topies—such as the 
questions of integrity and veracity—which naturally 
belong to treatises preliminary to the study of any 
ancient writing, assume a very special importance in 
Biblical introduetion. 

Biblical introduction is trequently, and indeed 
aptly, divided into two parts, general and special, 
the former embracing the preliminary questions 
which concern the Bible as a whole, the latter being 
restricted to those which refer to the separate books 
of Holy Writ. The field of general introduction has 
long been, and is still, surveyed from different stand- 
points by Biblieal scholars. It no longer embraces 
a detailed description of the Oriental languages and of 
the Hellenistic Greek, but is universally hmited, in 
regard to those languages, to a brief exposition of 
their leading characteristics. With regard to the 
questions which pertain to the antiquities, geography, 
and chronology of the Bible, some scholars are still 
of the opinion that they should be dealt with in a 
general introduction to the study of the Holy Serip- 
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tures; most, however—and rightly, as it seems— 
think that they do ne+ belong to the field of general 
introduction; the proper place for such topies is 
either in special treatises or in the body of works on 
Biblical history. Again, a certain number of scholars 
regard as forming a part of general introduction the 
history of God’s chosen people, of Divine Revelation, 
of Biblical theology, of the religious institutions of 
Israel. They rightly urge that a previous acquaint- 
ance with that history is invaluable in the pursuit 
of Biblical exegesis. It remains true, however, that 
the study of the historical, doctrinal, ete., contents of 
Holy Writ is usually considered outside the sphere 
of general introduction, and may be more profitably 

‘followed in distinet treatises bearing the respective 
names of sacred history, history of Biblical Revela- 
tion, Biblical theology, history of the religion of 
Israel. It thus appears that, at the present day, the 
tendency is to restrict the object of general introduc- 
tion to a few questions, particularly to those which 
help directly to determine the value and meaning of 
the Sacred Writings considered as a whole. In point 
of fact, that object, as conceived especially by Cath- 
olies, is limited to the great questions of the inspired 
and canonical character of the Scriptures, their orig- 
inal text and principal translations, the principles and 
history of their interpretation. As already stated, 
special introduction deals with the preliminary topics 
which concern the separate books of the Bible. It is 
very naturally divided into special introduction to 
the Old Testament and special introduction to the 
New Testament. As the Divine authority of the 
books of either Testament is established by the study 
of the general introduction to the Bible, so the topies 
treated in the special introduction are chiefly those 
which bear on the human authority of the separate 
writings of the Bible. Hence the questions usually 
studied in connexion with each book or with a small 
group of books, such for instance as the Pentateuch, 
are those of authorship, unity, integrity, veracity, pur- 
pose, source of information, date and place of compo- 
sition, ete. Instead of the divisions of Biblical intro- 
duction which have been set forth, numerous writers, 
particularly in Germany, adopt a very different 
grouping of the topics preliminary to the exegetical 
study of the Sacred Scriptures. They do away with 
the division of Biblical introduction into general and 
special, and treat of all the questions which they con- 
nect with the books of the Old Testament in an “‘ In- 
troduction to the Old Testament”, and of all those 
which they examine with reference to the books of 
the New Testament in an “Introduction to the New 
Testament”. In either ‘‘Introduction” they ordi- 
narily devote a first section to the topics which refer 
to the contents, date, authorship, etc. of the separate 
books, and a second section to a more or less brief 
statement of the canon, text and versions, etc. of 
the same books considered collectively. Their dis- 
tribution of the topics of Biblical introduction leaves 
no room for hermeneutics, or scientific exposition 
of the principles of exegesis, and in this respect, at 
least, is inferior to the division of Biblical introduction 
into general and special, with its comprehensive 
subdivisions. 

II. Nature anp Mernop or Treatment.—Catho- 
lie scholars justly regard Biblical introduction as a 
theological science. They are indeed fully aware of 
the possibility of viewing it in a different light, of 
identifying it with a literary history of the various 
books which make up the Bible. They distinctly 
know that this is actually done by many writers out- 
side of the Church, who are satisfied with applying to 
the Holy Scriptures the general principles of historical 
criticism. But they rightly think that in so doing 
these writers lose sight of essential differences which 
exist between the Bible and merely human literature, 
and which should be taken into account in defining the 
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nature of Biblical introduction. Considered in their 
actual origin, the sacred books which make up the 
Bible have alone a Divine authorship which must 
needs differentiate Biblical introduction from all mere 
literary history, and impart to it a distinctly theolog- 
ical character. In view of this, Biblical introduction 
must be conceived as an historical elucidation, not 
simply of the human and outward origin and charac- 
teristics of the sacred records, but also of that which 
makes them sacred books, viz., the operation of the 
Holy Ghost Who inspired them. Again, of all exist- 
ing literatures, the Bible alone has been entrusted to 
the guardianship of a Divinely constituted society, 
whose plain duty it is to ensure the right understand- 
ing and correct exposition of the written word of God, 
by seeing that the topics preliminary to its exegesis be 
fittingly treated by Biblical introduction. Whence 
it readily follows that Biblical introduction is, by its 
very nature, a theological discipline, promoting, under 
the authoritative guidance of the Church, the accurate 
knowledge of Divine Revelation embodied in Holy 
Writ. For these and for other no less conclusive 
reasons, Catholic scholars positively refuse to reduce 
Biblical introduction to a mere literary history of the 
various books which make up the Bible, and strenu- 
ously maintain its essential character as a theological 
science. While doing so, however, they do not in- 
tend in the least to deny that the topics which fall 
within its scope should be handled by means of the 
historico-critical method. In fact, they distinctly 
affirm that Biblical introduction should be both 
historical and critical. According to them, constant 
appeal must be made to history as to a valuable source 
of scientific information concerning the questions 
preliminary to the study of the Bible, and also a 
witness whose positive testimony, especially with 
regard to the origin and the transmission of the Sacred 
Books, no one ean lightly set aside without laying 
himself open to the charge of prejudice. According 
to them, too, the art of criticism must be judiciously 
employed in the study of Biblical introduction. It is 
plain, on the one hand, that the science of Biblical 
introduction can be said to rest on a solid historical 
basis only in so far as the data supplied by thestudy of 
the past are correctly appreciated, that is, are accepted 
and set forth as valid to the precise extent in which 
they can stand the test of sound criticism. It is no 
less plain, on the other hand, “that nothing is to be 
feared for the Sacred Books, from the true advance 
of the art of criticism; nay more, that a beneficial 
light may be derived from it, provided its use be 
coupled with a real prudence and discernment” (Pius 
X, 11 Jan., 1906). 

III. Hrsrory.—As a distinct theological discipline, 
Biblical introduction is indeed of a comparatively 
recent origin. Centuries, however, before its exact 
object and proper method of study had been fixed, 
attempts had been made at supplying the readers and 
expositors of Holy Writ with a certain amount of 
information whereby they would be more fully pre- 
pared for the better understanding of the Sacred 
Writings. In view of this, the history of Biblical 
introduction may be extended back to the early 
years of the Church, and made to include three princi- 
pal periods: patristic times; Middle Ages; recent 
period. ; Ba 

(1) Patristic Times——The early ecclesiastical 
writers were directly concerned with the exposition 
of Christian doctrines, so that their works relative to 
Holy Writ are distinctly hermeneutical, and present 
only occasionally some material which may be utilized 
for the treatment of the questions which pertain to 
Biblical introduction. Of the same general nature are 
the writings of St. Jerome, although his prefaces to the 
various books of Scripture, some of his treatises and of 
his letters deal explicitly with certain introductory 
topics. St. Augustine’s important work, “De Doc~- 
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trind Christiana’, is chiefly a hermeneutical treatise, 
and deals with only a few questions of introduction in 
book II, chapters vili-xy. One of the writers most fre- 
quently mentioned in connexion with the first period in 
the history of Biblical introduction is a certain Greek, 
Adrian (d. about A. p. 450), who is probably the same 
as the Adrian addressed by St. Nilus as a monk and a 
priest. He certainly belonged to the Antiochene 
school of exegesis, and was apparently a pupil of St. 
Johu Chrysostom. He is the author of a work en- 
titled Elcaywyh eis ras Oelas Tpagds, ‘Introduction to 
the Divine Scriptures’’, which has indeed supplied the 
specific name of introduction for the theological science 
treating of topics preliminary to the study of Holy 
Writ, but which, in fact, is simply a hermeneutical 
treatise dealing with the style of the sacred writers 
and the figurative expressions of the Bible (P. G., 
XCVIII). The other principal writers of that period 
are: St. Eucherius of Lyons (d. about 450), whose two 
books, “Instructiones ad Salonium filium’’, are rather 
a hermeneutical than an introductory work; the 
Benedictine Cassiodorus (d. about 562), whose treatise 
“Ye institutione Divinarum Seripturarum”’ sums up 
the views of earlier writers and gives an important list 
of Biblical interpreters, chiefly Latin; the African 
bishop Junilius (d. about 552), who belongs to the 
school of Nisibis, and whose “Instituta regularia 
divine legis” resembles most a Biblical introduction in 
the modern sense of the expression; lastly, St. Isidore 
of Seville (d.636), whose “ Etymologiz” and “ Proce- 
mia in libros V. et N. Testamenti’’ supply useful 
material for the study of Biblical introduction. 

(2) Middle Ages.—During this period, as during the 
one just described, the preoccupations of the ecclesi- 
astical writers were chiefly doctrinal and exegetical, 
and their methods of study had usually little to do 
with the historico-critical method of investigation by 
means of which, as we have seen, questions introduc- 
tory to the interpretation of the Bible should be 
treated. Most of them were satisfied with a mere 
repetition of what had been said by St. Jerome, St. 
Augustine, and Cassiodorus. This they did in the 
prefaces which they prefixed to their commentaries 
on the Sacred Books, and the purpose of which is 
directly hermeneutical. The only remarkable work 
on introduction produced in the Middle Ages is the 
one which the Jewish convert Nicholas of Lyra (d. 
1340) placed at the beginning of his “ Postilla Per- 
petua’’, and in which he treats of the canonical and 
uncanonical books, the versions of the Bible, the 
various senses of Holy Writ, and the rules of inter- 
pretation. 

(38) Recent Period.—This is by far the most impor- 
tant and most fruitful period in the history of Biblical 
introduction. Since the sixteenth century this 
branch of theological learning has been more and 
more cultivated as a distinct science, and has grad- 
ually assumed its present form. ‘The first work of 
this period was published at Venice, in 1566, by the 
Dominican Sixtus of Siena (d. 1599). It is entitled 
“Bibliotheca sancta ex preecipuis Catholice Hecle- 
siz auctoribus collecta”, and treats in eight books of 
the sacred writers and their works, of the best manner 
of translating and explaining Holy Writ, and gives a 
copious list of Biblical interpreters. Among the 
Catholic authors on introduction who soon followed 
Sixtus the following deserve a special mention: Arias 
Montanus (d. 1598), whose ‘‘Prolegomena” in his 
Polyglot (Antwerp, 1572) forms a valuable introduc- 
tion; Salmeron (d. 1585), whose ‘‘Prolezomena Bib- 
lica” appears in the first volume of his works (Ma- 
drid, 1598); Serarius (d. 1642), whose ‘‘ Preloquia * 
(Antwerp, 1625) was selected by Migne as the most 
suitable gencral introduction with which to begin 
his ‘‘Sacre Scripture Cursus Completus”: the Ura- 
torian Lami (d. 1715), the learned writer of the 
‘* Apparatus ad Biblia sacra” (Paris, 1687); the Bene- 
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dictine Martianay (d. 1717); and the able theologian 
Ellies Dupin (d. 1719). Meantime the Protestants, 
somewhat belated by doctrinal bias, brought forth 
a certain number of general introductions, among 
which may be mentioned those of Rivet (Dordrecht, 
1616); Walther (Leipzig, 1636); Calov (Wittenberg, 
1643); Brian Walton (London, 1637); and Heidegger 
(Zurich, 1681). The first scholar to depart from the 
unsatisfactory method of treating topics preliminary 
to the study of Holy Writ which had hitherto pre- 
vailed, and which had made some of the writings of 
his immediate predecessors dogmatic treatises rather 
than works on Biblical introduction, was the French 
Oratorian Richard Simon (1638-1712). According 
to him the Sacred Books, no less than the various 
Biblical translations and commentaries, are literary 
products which must bear the impress of the ideas 
and the methods of composition prevalent at the time 
when they were written, so that, to view and appre- 
ciate these works aright, one should study them care- 
fully in themselves and in the light of the historical 
events under which they came into existence. A 
study at once historical and critical appeared also to 
him the best means for disposing of unsound theories, 
and for vindicating the inspired character of the 
Bible, which had been recently impugned by Hobbes 
and Spinoza. Hence the name of ‘Histoire Cri- 
tique”, which he gave to his epoch-making intro- 
ductions to the Old Testament (Paris, 1678), to the 
text (Rotterdam, 1689), versions (Rotterdam, 1690), 
and commentaries (Rotterdam, 1693) of the New 
Testament. Simon’s methods and conclusions were 
at first strenuously opposed, and afterwards set aside 
by Catholics and by Protestants alike. The most 
noteworthy works of the eighteenth century on intro- 
duction, on the basis of the ancient method, are, 
among Catholics, those of Calmet (Paris, 1707-20); 
Goldhagen (Mainz, 1765-68); Fabricy (Rome, 1772); 
Marchini (Turin, 1777); and Mayer (Vienna, 1789); 
and, among Protestants, those of Hody (Oxford, 
1705); Carpzoy (Leipzig, 1721-28); J. D. Michaelis 
(Géttingen, 1750; Hamburg, 1787). 

The true method of Biblical introduction set forth 
and applied by Simon was not destined, however, to be 
discarded forever. The rationalists were the first to 
use it, or rather to abuse it, for their anti-dogmatic 
purposes. Ever since the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, they, and those more or less affected by 
rationalistic tendencies, have very often openly, and 
at times with rare ability, treated Biblical introdue- 
tion as a mere literary history of the Sacred Writings. 
As belonging to the critical school, the following 
writers on introductory topics may be mentioned: 
Semler (d. 1791); Eichhorn (d. 1827); de Wette (d. 
1849); Bleek (d. 1859); Vatke (d. 1882); Riehm-(d. 
1888); Kuenen (d. 1891); Reuss (d. 1891); Scholten; 
Hilgenfeld; Wellhausen; W. R. Smith (d. 1894); 8S. 
Davidson (d. 1898); Strack; Wildeboer; E. Kautzsch; 
F. E. Koenig; Jiilicher; Cornill; Baudissin; H. Holtz- 
mann; acon; Budde; Cheyne; Kent; Moffatt; Von 
Soden; Pfleiderer; to whom may be added, as occu- 
pying in the main similar positions, B. Weiss; Salmon; 
Driver; A. B. Davidson (d. 1902); Curtiss (d. 1904); 
Ottley; Karkpatrick; Ryle; Briggs; Bennett; Adeney; 
C. H. H. Wright; MeFayden; and Geden. The fol- 
lowing are the principal Protestant writers who mean- 
time have striven to stay the progress of the critical 
school by treating the questions of Biblical intro- 
duction on conservative lines: Hengstenberg (d. 
1869); Hofmann (d. 1877); Hivernick (d. 1845); Keil 
(d. 1888); Bissell; Gloag; Godet (d. 1900); Westcott 
(d. 1902); Harman; Sayce; Sanday; Green (d. 1900); 
ee Kerr; Burkitt; Zahn; Mackay; Urquhart; and 

Ir. 

During the same period Catholics have produced 
numerous works on Biblical introduction, and used in 
them, in various degrees, the historico-critical method 
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of investigation. These works may be briefly given 
under four general heads, as follows: (a) General 
Introduction to Holy Writ: Dixon, “Intr. to the 
Sacred Scriptures” (Dublin, 1852): Trochon, “ In- 
trod. générale” (Paris, 1886-87); Chauvin, “Lecons 
d’Int. générale” (Paris, 1897); Breen, “General and 
Critical Introd. to the Holy Scripture” (Rochester, 
1897); Gigot, “General Introd. te the H. Seript.” 
(New York, 1899); Telch, “intr. Generalis in Scrip- 
turam Sacram” (Ratisbon, 1908). (b) General and 
Special Introd. to both Testaments: Alber, “In- 
stitutiones Scrip. Sac. Antiq. et Novi Test.” (Buda- 
pest, 1801-08); Scholz, “Allgem. Hinleit. in die 
heilige Schrift des A. und N. T.” (Cologne, 1845-48); 
Glaire, “Introd. historiq. et critiq. aux Livres de l’A. 
et du N. T.” (Paris, 1838—); Haneberg, “ Geschichte 
der bibl. Offenbarung als Hinleitung ins alte und neue 
Testam.” (Ratisbon, 1849); Gilly, “ Précis d’Introd. 
générale et particuliére A l’Eerit. Ste’”’ (Nimes, 1867); 
Lamy, “Introd. in Sac. Seripturam”’ (Mechlin, 1867); 
Danko, “Hist. Revelationis divine V. T.”’ (Vienna, 
1862); Idem, “Hist. Rev. divine N. T.” (Vienna, 
1867); Kaulen, “Einleitung in die heilige Schrift des 
A. und N. T.” (Freiburg im Br., 1876); Vigouroux and 
Bacuez, “Manuel Biblique” (Paris, 1879); Ubaldi, 
“Tntrod. in Saer. Script.” (Rome, 1877-81); Cor- 
nely, “Introd. historica et critica in U. T. libros” 
(Paris, 1885-87); Trochon and Lesétre, “Introd. A 
VEtude de |’Herit. Sainte” (Paris, 1889-90); Barry, 
“The Tradition of Scripture’ (New York, 1906). 
(c) Special Introd. to the Old Testament: Jahn, 
“Winleit. in die géttliche Biicher des A. Bundes’’ 
(Vienna, 1793); Ackermann, “Introd. in lib. sacros 
V. Test.” (Vienna, 1825-9); Herbst, “Hist. Krit. 
Hinleitung in die heilige Schriften des A. T.” (Karls- 
ruhe, 1840-44); Reusch, “ Lehrbuch der Einl. in das 
A. T.” (Freiburg im Br., 1864); Zschokke, “ Hist. 
sacra V. T.” (Vienna, 1872); Neteler, “Abriss der 
alttest. Literaturgeschichte”’ (Miinster, 1870); Martin, 
“Tntr. a la Critique générale de |’A. T.”’ (Paris, 1886— 
89); Schdpfer, “Gesch. des A. T.” (Brixen, 1894); 
Gigot, “Special Intr. to O. T.” (New York, 1901, 
1906). (d) Special Introduct. to the New Testament: 
Feilmoser, “Einl. in die Biicher des N. Bundes” 
(Innsbruck, 1810); Unterkircher, “Einl. in die B. 
des N. T.”’ (Innsbruck, 1810); Hug, “ Einl. in die heil. 
Schriften des N. T.”’ (Tiibingen, 1808); Reithmayer 
“Winl. in die kanonisch. B. des N. T.” (Ratisbon, 
1852); Maier, ‘“ Einl. in die Schrif. des N. T.”’ (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1852); Markf, “Introd. in sacros libros 
N. T.” (Budapest, 1856); Giintner, “ Introd. in sacros 
N. T. libros” (Prague, 1863); Langen, “ Grundriss 
der Einleitung das N. T.” (Freiburg im Br., 1868); 
Aberle, “EHinl. in das N. T.” (Freiburg im Br., 
1877); Trenkle, “Hinl. in das N. T.”’ (Freiburg im 
Br., 1897); Schaefer, “ Hinl. in das N. T.” (Paderborn, 
1898); Belser, “ Hinl. in das N. T.” (Freiburg im Br., 
1901); Jacquier, “Histoire des Livres du N. T.” 
(Paris, 1904-08); Brassac, “Nouveau Testament’ 
(Paris, 1908, 1909), twelfth recast edition of vols. III 
and IV of Vigouroux’s “ Manuel Biblique”’. 

From among the introductory works recently 
published by Jewish scholars the following may be 
mentioned: J. First, “Geschichte der biblischen 
Literatur und des judisch-hellenistischen Schriftens” 
(Leipzig, 1867-70); Cassel, “ Geschichte der judischen 
Literatur” (Berlin, 1872-73); J. 5S. Bloch, “Studien 
zur Geschichte der Sammlung der A. Literatur” 
(Leipzig, 1875); A. Geiger, “Einleitung in die. bib- 
lischen Schriften” (Berlin, 1877) ; Wogue, “ Histoire de 
la Bible et de l’Exégése biblique jusqu’a nos jours” 
(Paris, 1881). Besides the separate works on Biblical 
introduction which have been mentioned, valuable 
contributions to that branch of Scriptural science are 
found in the shape of articles in the Dictionaries of the 
Bible and the general encyclopedias already published 
or yet issuing. Francis EH. Gicor. 
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Introit.—The Introit (Introitus) of the Mass is the 
fragment of a psalm with its antiphon sung while the 
celebrant and ministers enter the church and ap- 
proach the altar. In all Western rites the Mass be- 
gan with such a processional psalm since the earliest 
times of which we have any record. As it was sung 
by the choir it is not, of course, to be found in sacra- 
mentaries; but introits are contained in the first 
antiphonaries known (the Gregorian Antiphonary 
at Montpellier, the St. Gall manuscript, that repre- 
sent a seventh-century tradition, etc.; see Leclereq in 
“Diet. d’ archéologie chrétienne”, s. v. “ Antipho- 
naire’). The First Roman Ordo (sixth to seventh cen- 
tury) says that as soon as the candles are lit and every- 
thing is ready, the singers come and stand before the 
altar on either side, “and presently the leader of the 
choir begins the antiphon for the entrance (anti- 
phona ad introitum)”. As soon as the deacons hear 
his voice they go to the pope, who rises and comes 
from the sacristy to the altar in procession (“Ordo 
Rom. 1”, ed. Atchley, London, 1905, p.128). There is 
every reason to suppose that as soon as the Western 
liturgies were arranged in definite forms, the entrance 
was always accompanied by the chant of a psalm, 
which from that circumstance was called at Rome 
Introttus or Psalmus or Antiphona ad Introitum. The 
old Gallican Rite called it Antiphona ad Prelegen- 
dum; at Milan it is the Ingressa; in the Mozarabic, 
Carthusian, Dominican, and Carmelite books, Officium. 
The Introit was a whole psalm sung with the Gloria 
Patri and Sicut erat verses, preceded and followed by 
an antiphon in the usual way. No doubt originally 
it was sung asasolo while the choir repeated a response 
after each verse (the psalmus responsorius of which 
we still have an example in the [nvitatoriwm at Matins), 
then the later way of singing psalms (psalmus anti- 
phonarius) was adopted for the Introit too. The 
“Taber Pontificalis” aseribes this antiphonal chant 
at the Introit to Pope Celestine I (422-32): “He 
ordered that the psalms of David be sung antiphonally 
[antiphonatim, by two choirs alternately] by all before 
the Sacrifice, which was not done before; but only 
the epistle of St. Paul was read and the holy Gospel” 
(ed. Duchesne, I, Paris, 1886, 230). The text seems 
even to attribute the use of the Introit-psalm in any 
form to this pope. Medieval writers take this idea 
from the “ Liber Pontifiealis’’, e. g. Honorius of Autun, 
“Gemma anime” (in P. L., CLX XII): “ Pope Celes- 
tine ordered psalms to be sung at the entrance (ad 
introitum) of the Mass. Pope Gregory [I] afterwards 
composed antiphons in modulation for the entrance 
of the Mass” (I, Ixxxvii). Probst thought that 
Gelasius I (492-96) invented the Introit (Die abend- 
landische Messe vom 5 bis zum 8 Jahrhundert, Mtin- 
ster, 1896, §36). It is perhaps safest to account for 
our Introit merely as a development of the proces- 
sional psalm sung during the entrance of the celebrant 
and his ministers, as psalms were sung in processions 
from very early times. But it soon began to be cur- 
tailed. Its object was only to accompany the en- 
trance, so there was no reason for going on with it 
after the celebrant had arrived at the altar. Already 
in the First Roman Ordo as soon as the pope is ready 
to begin Mass he signs to the choir-master to leave out 
the rest of the psalm and go on at once to the Gloria 
Patri (ed. Atchley, p. 128). Since the early Middle 
Ages the psalm has been further shortened to one 
verse (Durandus, “ Rationale’, IV, 5). Soit received 
the form it still has, namely: an antiphon, one verse 
of a psalm, Gloria Patri, Sicut erat, the antiphon 
repeated. In the Milanese Rite the antiphon of the 
Ingressa is not repeated except in Requiem Masses; 
on the other hand, in some medieval uses it was re- 
peated several times (Durandus, loc. cit.). On great 
feasts the Carmelites still repeat it twice at the end. 
The antiphon is taken as a rule from the Psalter 
(Durandus “calls such introits regulares); sometimes 
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“e, g. second and third Christmas Mass, Ascension-Day, 
Whit-Sunday, ete.) from another part of the Bible; 
more rarely (Assumption, All Saints, many Masses 
of Our Lady—“ Salve sancta parens’’, Requiems, ete.) 
it is a composition by some later writer. The verse 
of the psalm in the earlier introits is the first (ob- 
viously still a fragment of the whole), except that 
when the antiphon itself is the first verse the “psalm” 
is the next (twelfth and fifteenth Sundays after Pente- 
cost, ete.). In later times it has become common to 
choose a suitable verse regardless of this rule (e. g. 
the Crown of Thorns Mass for Friday after Ash 
Wednesday, St. Ignatius Loyola on 31 July, ete.). 
The text of the psalms used in the introits (as through- 
out the Missal) is not the Vulgate but the Itala. In 
Paschal time two Alleluias are added to the antiphon, 
sometimes (Easter Day, Low Sunday, the Third and 
Fourth Sundays after Easter, etc.) there are three. 
In Requiems and Masses de tempore in Passiontide, 
when the Psalm Judica is not said, there is no Gloria 
Patri at. the Introit. On Holy Saturday and at the 
chief Mass on Whitsun Eve (when the prophecies are 
read) there is no Introit at all. The reason of this is 
obvious. The Introit accompanies the entrance; but 
on these occasions the celebrant has been at the altar 
for some time before Mass begins. We name Masses 
(that is the complex of changeable prayers that make 
up the Propriwm) from the first words of the Introit 
by which they begin. Thus the Mass for the first 
Sunday of Advent is called Ad te levavi; the two 
Masses of the Sacred Heart are distinguished as 
Miserebitur and Egredimini; a Mass for the dead is 
spoken of as a Requiem, and so on. There is nothing 
corresponding to our Introit in the Eastern rites. 
In all of them the liturgy begins quite differently. 
The preparation (vesting, preparation of the offerings) 
takes place in the sanctuary, so there is no procession 
to the altar. 

Rrruau or tHe Inrrorr.—At high (or sung) Mass 
till quite lately the rule had obtained that the choir 
did not begin the Introit till the celebrant began the 
first prayers at the foot of the altar. Now the new 
Vatiean “Gradual” (1908) has restored the old princi- 
ple, that it is to be sung while the procession moves 
from the sacristy to the altar. (“De ritibus servan- 
dis in eantu raissse”’ in the introduction.) It should 
therefore be begun as soon as the head of the proces- 
sion appears in the church. One or more cantors sing 
to tho sign *, all continue; the cantors alone sing the 
first half of the psalm and the V. Gloria Patri (ibid.). 
The celebrant, having finished the preparatory 
prayers at the altar-steps, goes up to the altar and 
kisses it (saying meanwhile the two short prayers, 
Aufer a nobis and Oramus te); then, going to the left 
(Epistle) side, he reads from the Missal the Introit, 
just as it is sung. This is one of the continual re- 
actions of low Mass on high Mass. When the custom 
of low Mass began (in the early Middle Ages) the 
celobrant had to supply all the parts of deacon, sub- 
deacon, and choir himself. Then, as he became used 
to saying these parts, he said them even at high Mass, 
too: they were, besides, chanted by others. So the 
rule has obtained that everything is said by the cele- 
brant. The recital of the Introit should be considered 
as the real beginning of Mass, since what has gone be- 
fore is rather of the nature of the celebrant’s prepara- 
tion. For this reason he makes the sign of the cross 
at its first words, according to the general rule of 
beginning all solemn functions (in this case the Mass) 
with that sign. At Requiem Masses he makes the 
cross not on himself but over the Missal, quasi aliquem 
benedicens says the rubric (Ritus cel., xiii, 1). This 
is understood as directing the blessing to the souls in 
purgatory. At low Mass there is no change here, save 
the omission of the chant by the choir. 


Of the medieval commentator: 
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im Br., 1897), 346-57. 


Intrusion (Lat. intrudere), the act by which unlaw- 
ful possession of an ecclesiastical benefice is taken. It 
implies, therefore, the ignoring of canonical institu- 
tion, which is the reception of the benefice at the hands 
of him who has the right to bestow it by canon law. 
The necessity of proper canonical institution rests 
primarily on certain passages of the New Testament 
(John, x, 1; Hebr., v, 4), in which a legitimate mission 
from properly constituted authority in the Church 
is postulated. This is reaffirmed by the Council of 
Trent (Sess. XXIII, can. vii), and in the “Corpus 
Juris Canonici” it is decreed: “ An ecclesiastical bene- 
fice may not be taken possession of without canonical 
institution” (cap. i, De reg. jur., in vi). Intrusion 
does not necessarily signify the employment of force in 
entering upon a benefice. To constitute him an in- 
truder or usurper in the ecclesiastical sense, it is suffi- 
cient that the person has no true canonical title to the 
benefice when be takes possession. Historical exam- 
ples of intrusion on a large seale are not wanting. To 
pass over the many violations of the Church’s right 
during the investiture struggles of medieval times, we 
find wholesale intrusion practised in France in the 
reigns of Louis XIV and Napoleon I, when ecclesias- 
tics, nominated to episcopal sees but whose elections 
were never confirmed by the pope, ruled the dioceses 
into which they were thus intruded. Pius LX, in his 
Constitution “Romanus Pontifex”, decreed excom- 
munication and privation of dignities against members 
of a cathedral chapel who hand over the administra- 
tion of a diocese to one who, although nominated, has 
not yet presented his letters of canonical institution. 
When laymen have the right of presentation to a bene- 
fice, the confirmation of ecclesiastical authority is 
necessary before actual possession ean be obtained. 
The nominee who does not wait for this canonical in- 
duction is an intruder. 

The definition is also extended to persons who, hay- 
ing been repelled even unjustly by their ecclesiastical 
superiors, seek the aid of the civil power to obtain pos- 
session under pretext of abuse. As an intruder has no 
true title to reeeive the revenues of the benefice which 
he uneanonieally holds, he is bound in conscience to 
make restitution of what are ill-gotten gains to the 
lawful titular. Even if the latter die, it does not legal- 
ize the position of the intruder, for in that case the 
restitution must be made to the true titular’s lawful 
successor in the benefice. ‘To remove the irregularity 
incurred by intrusion, the papal power must be in- 
voked, as the censure is reserved to the Holy See. A 
dispensation from such an irregularity is the more dif- 
ficult to obtain in proportion to the falsity of the title 
invoked or the employment of violence in entering on 
the benefice. Canonists also extend the term intru- 
sion to the keeping possession of a benefice by a hith- 
erto lawful possessor, after it has been vacated by vio- 
lation of certain decrees of the Church. Thus, titulars 
of one benefice who fraudulently present themselves 
for examination in a concursus to obtain a benefice for 
another by impersonating him, who obtain a benefice 
for others on the understanding that they are to be 
rewarded for it, or who seek a benefice with the inten- 
tion of resigning it to another with a secret provision 
that they are to receive a pension from its revenues, 
lose the right to their own benefices, which thus ca- 
nonically become vacant. By retaining possession of 
them in such cases, they become intruders. 

Craisson, Manuale Totius Juris Canonici, I (Paris, 1899); 


Ferraris, Bibliotheca Canonica, I (Rome, 1885), s. v. Bene- 
ficlum; Wernz, Jus Decretalium, II (Rome, 1899). 


Witiram H. W. Fannina. 


Intuition (Lat. intueri, to look into) is a psycho- 
logical and philosophical term which designates the 


INTUITION 


process of immediate apprehension or perception of 
an actual fact, being 


, g, or relation between two terms, 
and its results. Hence the words Intuitionism or 
Intuitionalism mean those systems in philosophy 
which consider intuition as the fundamental process 
of our knowledge or at least give to intuition a large 
place (the Scottish school); and the words Intuitive 
Morality and Intuitional Hthies denote those ethical 
theories which base morality on an intuitive appre- 
hension of the moral principles and laws, or consider 
intuition as capable of distinguishing the moral 
qualities of our actions (Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, 
Reid, Dugald Stewart). Asan element of educational 
method intuition means the grasp of knowledge by 
concrete, experimental or intellectual, ways of appre- 
hension. The immediate perception of sensuous or 
material objects by our senses is called sensuous or 
empirical intuition; the immediate apprehension of 
intellectual or immaterial objects by our intelligence 
is called intellectual intuition. It may be remarked 
that Kant calls empirical intuitions our knowledge 
of objects through sensation, and pure intuition our 
perception of space and time as the forms a priori of 
sensibility. Again, our intuitions may be called 
external or internal, according as the objects per- 
ceived are external objects or internal objects or acts. 

The importance of intuition as a process and ele- 
ment of knowledge is easily seen if we observe 
that it is intuition which furnishes us with the 
first experimental data as well as with the pri- 
mary concepts and the fundamental judgments or 
principles which are the primitive elements and 
the foundation of every scientific and philosophical 
speculation. This importance, however, has been 
falsely exaggerated by some modern philosophers to 
an extent which tends to destroy both supernatural 
religion and the validity of human reason. There has 
been an attempt, on their part, to make of intuition, 
under different names, the central and fundamental 
element of our power of acquiring knowledge, and the 
only process or operation that can put us into con- 
tact with reality. So we have the creation or intui- 
tion of the ego and non ego in the philosophy of 
Fichte; the intuition or intellectual vision of God 
claimed by the Ontologists in natural theology (see 
OnroLoaism); W. James’s unconscious intuition or 
religious experience (The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience); Bergson’s philosophy of pure intuition; 
the experience or experiential consciousness of the 
Divine of the Modernists (Hneyelical ‘‘Pascendi 
gregis”). According to the Ontologists, our knowl- 
edge of notions endowed with the character of 
necessity and universality, as well as our idea of the 
Infinite, are possible only through an antecedent 
intuition of God present in us. Other philosophers 
start from the principle that human reasoning is 
unable to give us the knowledge of things in them- 
selves. The data of common sense, our intellectual 
concepts, and the conclusions reached through the 
process of discursive reasoning do not, they say, 

rimarily represent reality; but acting under diverse 
influences such as those of our usual and practical 
needs, common sense and discursive reason result in 
a deformation of reality; the value of their data and 
conclusions is one of practical usefulness rather than 
one of true representation (see PRAGMATISM). | Intui- 
tion alone, they maintain, is able to put us In com- 
munication with reality and give us a true knowledge 
of things. Especially in regard to religious truths, 
some insist, it is only through intuition and internal 
experience that we can acquire them. God yee 
the Protestant A. Sabatier in his ‘‘Hsquisse d’une 
philosophie de la religion”, p. 379, “is not a phenom- 
enon which can be observed outside of the ego, a 
truth to be demonstrated by logical reasoning. He 
who does not feel Him in his heart, will never find 
Him outside. We never become aware of our 
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piety without at the same time feeling a religious emo~ 
tion and perceiving in this very emotion, more or less 
obseurely, the object and the cause of religion, 
namely, God.” The arguments used by the School- 
men to prove the existence of God, say the Mod- 
ernists, have now lost all their value; it is by the 
religious feeling, by an intuition of the heart that we 
apprehend God (Eneyel. “Pascendi gregis” and ‘Il 
programma dei modernisti’’). 

Such theories have their source in the principle of 
absolute subjectivism and relativism—the most 
fundamental error in philosophy. Starting with 
Kant’s proposition that we cannot know things as 
they are in themselves but only as they appear to us, 
that is, under the subjective conditions that our 
human nature necessarily imposes on them, they 
arrive at the conclusion that our rational knowledge 
is subjectively relative; and that its concepts, prin- 
ciples, and process of reasoning are therefore essen- 
tially unable to reach external and transcendental 
realities. Hence their recourse to intuition and 
immanence (see IMMANENCE). But it is easy to show 
that if intuition is necessary in every act of knowl- 
edge, it remains essentially insufficient in our present 
life, for scientific and philosophical reflection. In 
our knowledge of nature we start from observa- 
tion; but observation remains fruitless if it is not 
verified by a series of inductions and deductions. In 
our knowledge of God, we may indeed start from our 
nature and from our insufficiency and aspirations, but 
if we want to know Him we have to demonstrate, by 
discursive reasoning, His existence as an external and 
transcendent Cause and Supreme End. We may, 
indeed, in Ethics, have an intuition of the notion of 
duty, of the need of a sanction; but these intuitive 
notions have no moral value if they are not connected 
with the existence of a Supreme Ruler and Judge, and 
this connexion can be known only through reasoning. 
The true nature, place, and value of intuition in human 
knowledge are admirably put forth in the Scholastic 
theory of knowledge. For the Schoolmen the intui- 
tive act of intellectual knowledge is, by its nature, the 
most perfect act of knowledge, since it is an immediate 
apprehension of and contact with reality in its con- 
crete existence, and our supreme reward in the super- 
natural order will consist in the intuitive apprehen- 
sion of God by our intelligence: the beatific vision. 
But in our present conditions of earthly life, our 
knowledge must of necessity make use of concepts and 
reasoning. All our knowledge has its starting-point 
in the intuitive data of sense experience; but in order 
to penetrate the nature of these data, their laws and 
causes, we must have recourse to abstraction and 
discursive reasoning. It is also through those pro- 
cesses and through them alone that we can arrive at 
the notion of immaterial beings and of God himself 
(St. Thomas, ‘“‘Contra Gentes”, I, 12; “Summa 
Theol. ”, I, Q. Ixxxiv—Ixxxviii, ete.). Ourmind has the 
intuition of primary principles (intellectus), but their 
application, in order to give us a scientific and philo- 
sophieal knowledge of things, is subject to the laws 
of abstraction and successive reasoning (ratio, dis- 
cursus, cf. I, Q. lviii,a.3; IIH, Q. xlix, a. 5, ad 24™), 
Such a necessity is, as it were, a normal defect of 
human intelligence; it isthe natural limit which de- 
termines the place of the human mind in the scale of 
intellectual beings. 

Concepts and reasoning therefore are in themselves 
inferior to intuition; but they are the normal pro- 
cesses of human knowledge. They are not, however, 
a deformation of reality, though they give only an im- 
perfect and inadequate representation of reality,—and 
the more so according to the excellency of the objects 
represented ,—they are a true representation of it. 

Sr. THomas, QQ. Disp. De veritate; Maumn, Psychology, ch. xiii 


and xv (Stonyhurst Series, 5th ed., London, 1902); Roussmior, 
L'Intellectualisme de St. Thomas (Paris, 1908); Prat, Insuffi- 
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sance des philosophies de V Intuition (Paris, 1908); FARGES, 
Théorie fondamentale de Vacte et de la puissance (7th ed., Paris, 
1909). 

GrorGceE M. SAUVAGE. 


Inuit. See Esxrmo. 


Inventory of Church Property.—By inventory 
(Lat. inventarium) is meant a descriptive list in which 
are enumerated systematically, item by item, the 
personal and real property, rights, titles, and papers 
or documents of a person, an estate, or any institution. 
Inventories are prescribed by law to control effectively 
the management of any trust, inheritance, guardian- 
ship, ete., by an executor or administrator. Thus, an 
inventory is to be made at the beginning of a given 
administration; when the period of management has 
expired, the out-going official must produce all the 
things which appear in this inventory or were added 
later, excepting those which have been consumed or 
rendered useless. Then the inventory is to be verified. 
This formality is discharged, as the case may demand, 
by an authorized official, a notary, or merely in the 
presence of witnesses. A measure so useful for the 
proper administration of property of all kinds could 
not fail to find a place among the regulations for the 
management of church property, seeing that this was 
not administered by its owners, and that those in 
charge of it were all bound to render an annual ac- 
count to the bishop (Council of Trent, Sess., XXII, 
c. vii). It must be admitted, however, that the old 
writers on canon law prior to the Council of Trent, 
though they implicitly suppose an inventory of 
ehurch property, make no formal mention of it. The 
only texts that refer to it clearly are those ordering 
pishops to separate carefully their own property from 
that of the Church, so that their heirs may not seize 
the goods of the Church, or the Church lay claim to 
their proper belongings (Can. Apost., xl; Council of 
Antioch, 341, can. xxiv and xxv; Cod. Keel. Afric., 
ean. Ixxxi, ete.). The most important document re- 
lating to the inventories of church property is the 
Motu Proprio, “ Provida”, of Sixtus V, 29 April, 1587. 
The pope had decreed the establishment of a general 
ecclesiastical record office at Rome, where inventories 
of all the church property in Italy should be kept; 
he abandoned this project on being informed that such 
inventories existed in the archives of many bishopries 
and that the bishops verified them when making their 
pastoral visitations. However, be commanded all 
ordinaries who did not follow this practice to have an 
inventory of the property of all the churches and 
ecclesiastical establishments within their territories 
made within the space of one year; all administrators 
were obliged to draw up, within twelve months after 
entering into office, an inventory of the property con- 
fided to them and to send it to the ordinary. 

The Roman Council of 1725 under Benedict XIII 
(tit. xii, ec. i) renewed the order of Sixtus V, and 
gave as an appendix a model of a suitable inventory 
in twenty-eight paragraphs (the text of Sixtus V and 
the specimen inventory are contained in the “Acta 
Cone, Recent. Collect. Lacensis”’, I, col. 416). Asa 
model of an inventory we might also refer to the in- 
structions given for the general visitation of Rome 
ordered by Pius X in his Bull of 11 Vebruary, 1904 
(see Analecta, Eecles., 1904). Since the Council of 
Rome almost every assembly of bishops has pre- 
seribed the making of inventories of church property; 
suffice it to mention, among the more important re- 
cent councils, the Second Council of Westminster in 
1855, the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884. 
(art. celxviii sq.), and the Plenary Council of Latin 
America, held at Rome in 1899 (art. eclxv, decexli, 
deecli). To these must be added the ecclesiastico- 
civil laws of various countries. Every administrator 
of church property and every beneficiary must there- 
fore, on assuming office, draw up an exact inventory 
of the personal and real property confided to his care. 
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Of this inventory two copies are usually to be made 
—one to be kept in the archives, the other to be sent 
to the bishop (in some countries a third copy has to 
be sent to the civil authorities). When his term of 
office expires, the administrator or beneficiary must 
hand over to his successor all the articles entered in 
the inventory; this verification is done in a document 
which discharges the retiring official, and places the 
responsibility on his successor; as in the case of the 
inventory, two or three copies of this document are 
to be made. During the period of management the 
administrator must keep his inventory up to date, 
that is to say, he must make a record, with due legal 
formalities, of any property acquired, alienated, 
changed, or reinvested. Finally, during his episcopal 
visitations, the bishop, who has the right of approving 
the inventories, must have them produced and see 


that they are accurate. 
For bibliography, see Property, ECCLESIASTICAL. 
A. BouDINHON. 


Investiture, CanonicaL (Lat. investitura, from 
investire, to clothe), the act by which a suzerain 
granted a fief to his vassal, and the ceremonies which 
accompanied that grant. From the middle of the 
eleventh century, and perhaps during the first half of 
that century, the term was used to designate the act 
and the ceremonies by which princes granted to bishops 
and abbots, besides their titles, the possessions which 
constituted their benefices, and the political rights 
which they were to exercise (see INVESTITURES, 
ConFuict oF). The putting in possession was done 
after the investiture by enthronization (q. v.). The 
decretals use the word investitura to signify the con- 
cession of an ecclesiastical benefice; only since the 
thirteenth century has it signified the act of putting 
one in possession of sucha benefice. This is the sense 
in which it is now used; it is synonymous with Jn- 
stitutio corporalis. (See InstiTuTron, CANONICAL; 
INSTALLATION.) 


Hinscuius, System des katholischen Kirchenrechts (Berlin, 
1878), II, 654; KauLen in Kirchenler., s. v. Investitur, VI 
(Freiburg im Br., 1889), 843-44. 

A. Van Hove. 


Investitures, Conriicr or (Ger. Investiturstreit), 
the terminus technicus for the great struggle between 
the popes and the German kings Henry IV and Henry 
V, during the period 1075-1122. The prohibition of 
investiture was in truth only the occasion of this con- 
flict; the real issue, at least at the height of the con- 
test, was whether the imperial or the papal power was 
to be supreme in Christendom. The powerful and 
ardent pope, Gregory VII, sought in all earnestness to 
realize the Kingdom of God on earth under the guidance 
of the papacy. As successor of the Apostles of Christ, 
he claimed supreme authority in both spiritual and 
secular affairs. It seemed to this noble idealism that 
the suecessor of Peter could never act otherwise than 
according to the dictates of justice, goodness, and truth. 
In this spirit he claimed for the papacy supremacy 
over emperor, kings, and princes. But during the 
Middle Ages a rivalry had always existed between 
the popes and the emperors, twin representatives, so 
to speak, of authority. Henry ITI, the father of the 
young king, had even reduced the papacy to complete 
submission, a situation which Gregory now strove to 
reverse by crushing the imperial power and setting in 
its place the papacy. A long and bitter struggle was 
therefore unavoidable. 

It first arose through the prohibition of investitures, 
A propos of the ecclesiastical reforms set afoot by 
Gregory. In 1074 he had renewed under heavier pen- 
alties the prohibition of simony and marriage of the 
clergy, but encountered at once great opposition from 
the German bishops and priests. To secure the neces- 
sary influence in the appointment of bishops, to set 
aside lay pretensions to the administration of the 
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property of the Church, and thus to break 
position of the clergy, Gregory at the Lenten (Roman) 
Synod of 1075 withdrew “from the king the right of 
disposing of bishoprics in future, and relieved all lay 
persons of the investiture of churches”. As early ag 
the Synod of Reims (1049) anti-investiture legislation 
had been enacted, but had never been enforced. Jn- 
vestiture at this period meant that on the death of a 
bishop or abbot, the king was accustomed to select a 
successor and to bestow on him the ring and staff with 
the words: Accipe ecclesiam (accept this chureh). 
Henry IIT was wont to consider the ecclesiastical fit- 
ness of the candidate; Henry IV, on the other hand, 
declared in 1073: ‘‘We have sold the churches”. 
Since Otto the Great (936-72) the bishops had been 
princes of the empire, had secured many privileges, 
and had become to a great extent feudal lords over 
great districts of the imperial territory. The control 
of these great units of economic and military power 
was for the king a question of primary importance, 
affecting as it did the foundations and even the exist- 
ence of the imperial authority; in those days men had 
not yet learned to distinguish between the grant of the 
episcopal office and the grant of its temporalities 
(regalia). Thus minded, Henry IV held that it was 
impossible for him to acknowledge the papal prohibi- 
tion of investiture. We must bear carefully in mind 
that in the given circumstances there was a certain 
justification for both parties: the pope’s object was to 
save the Church from the dangers that arose from the 
undue influence of the laity, and especially of the king, 
in strictly ecclesiastical affairs; the king, on the other 
hand, considered that he was contending for the indis- 

ensable means of civil government, apart from which 
oe supreme authority was at that period inconceiva- 

e. 

Ignoring the prohibition of Gregory, as also the 
latter’s effort at a mitigation of the same, Henry con- 
tinued to appoint bishops in Germany and in Italy. 
Towards the end of December, 1075, Gregory delivered 
his ultimatum: the king was called upon to observe 
the papal decree, as based on the laws and teachings of 
the Fathers; otherwise, at the following Lenten 
Synod, he would be not only ‘‘exeommunicated until 
he had given proper satisfaction, but also deprived of 
his kingdom without hope of recovering it”. Sharp 
reproval of his libertinism was added. If the pope 
had given way somewhat too freely to his feelings, the 
king gave still freer vent to his anger. At the Diet of 
Worms (January, 1076), Gregory, amid atrocious 
calumnies, was deposed by twenty-six bishops on the 
ground that his elevation was irregular, and that con- 
sequently he had never been pope. Henry therefore 
addressed a letter to ‘‘Hildebrand, no longer pope 
but a false monk” :—‘‘T, Henry, king by the grace of 
God, with all my bishops say to thee: ‘Descend! De- 
scend, thou ever accursed!’” If the king believed that 
such a deposition, which he was unable to enforce, was 
of any effect, he must have been very blind. At the 
next Lenten Synod in Rome (1076) Gregory sat in 
judgment upon the king, and in a prayer to Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, declared: ‘‘I depose him from 
the government of the whole Kingdom of Germany 
and Italy, release all Christians from their oath of alle- 
giance, forbid him to be obeyed as king . . . and as 
thy successor bind him with the fetters of anathema ”. 
It availed little that the king answered ban with ban. 
His domestic enemies, the Saxons and the lay princes 
of the empire, espoused the cause of the pope, while 
his bishops were divided in their allegiance, and the 
mass of his people deserted him. The age was yet 
too deeply conscious that there could be no Christian 
Church without communion with Rome. The royal 
supporters grew ever fewer; in October a diet of the 
princes at Tribur obliged Henry to apologize humbly 
to the pope, to promise for the future obedience and 
reparation, and to refrain from all actual government, 
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seeing that he was excommunicate. They decreed 
also that if within a year and a day the excommunica- 
tion was not removed, Henry should forfeit his crown. 
Finally, they resolved that the pope should be invited 
to visit Germany in the following spring to settle the 
conflict between the king and the princes. Elated 
at ne victory Gregory set out immediately for the 
north. 

To the general astonishment, Henry now proposed 
to present himself as a penitent before the pope, and 
thereby obtain pardon. He crossed Mont Cenis in 
the depth of winter and was soon at the Castle of 
Canossa, whither Gregory had withdrawn on learning 
of the king’s approach. Henry spent three days at the 
entrance to the fortress, barefoot and in the garb of a 
penitent. That he actually stood the whole time on 
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ice and snow is of course a romantic exaggeration. He 
was finally admitted to the papal presence, and 
pledged himself to recognize the mediation and de- 
cision of the pope in the quarrel with the princes, and 
was then freed from excommunication (January, 
1077). This famous event has been countless times 
described, and from very divergent points of view. 
Through Bismarck, Caunossa beeame a_ proverbial 
term to indicate the humiliation of the civil power 
before the ambitious and masterful Church. Re- 
cently, on the other hand, not a few have seen in it a 
glorious trtimph for Henry. When the facts are 
carefully weighed, it will appear that in his priestly 
capacity the pope yielded reluctantly and unwillingly, 
while, on the other hand, the political success of his con- 
cession was null. Henry had now the advantage, 
since, released from excommunication, he was again 
free to act. Comparing, however, the power which 
thirty years earlier Henry II had exercised over the 
papacy, we may yet agree with those historians who 
see in Canossa the acme of the career of Gregory VII. 

The German supporters of the pope ignored the 
reconciliation, and proceeded in March, 1077, to elect a 
new king, Rudolf of Rheinfelden. This was the signal 
for the civil war during which Gregory sought to act 
as arbiter between the rival kings and as their overlord 
toaward the crown. By artful diplomacy Henry held 
off, until 1080, any decisive action. Considering his 
position sufficiently secure, he then demanded that the 
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pope should excommunicate his rival, otherwise he 
would set up an antipope. Gregory answered by ex- 
communicating and deposing Henry for the second 
time at the Lenten Synod of 1080. Tt was declared at 
the same time that clergy and people should ignore all 
civil interference and all civil claims on ecclesiastical 
property, and should canonically elect all the eandi- 
dates for ecclesiastical office. The effect of this second 
excommunication was inconsiderable. During the 
preceding years the king had collected a strong party; 
the bishops preferred to depend on the king rather 
than on the pope; moreover, it was believed that the 
second excommunication was not justified. Gregory’s 
party was thus greatly weakened. At the Synod of 
Brixen (June, 1080) the king’s bishops listened to 
ridiculous charges and exaggerations, and deposed the 
pope, excommunicated him, and eleeted as antipope 
Guibert, Archbishop of Ravenna, otherwise a learned 
and blameless man. Gregory had relied on the support 
of the Normans in Southern Italy and of the German 
enemies of the king, but the former sent him assistance. 
Thus when in October, 1080, his rival for the throne 
was slain in battle, Henry turned his thoughts on the 
papal capital. Four times, from 1081 to 1084, he 
assaulted Rome, in 1083 captured the Leonine City, 
and in 1084, after an unsuccessful attempt at a com- 
promise, gained possession of the entire city. 

The deposition of Gregory and the election of Gui- 
bert, who now called himself Clement III, was con- 
firmed by a synod, and in March, 1084, Henry was 
crowned emperor by his antipope. The Normans 
arrived too late to prevent these events, and moreover 
proceeded to plunder the town so mercilessly that 
Gregory lost the allegiance of the Romans and was 
eompelled to withdraw southward with his Norman 
allies. He had suffered a complete defeat, and died 
at Salerno (25 May, 1085), after another ineffectual 
renewal of excommunication against his opponents. 
Though he died amid disappointment and failure, he 
had done indispensable pioneer work and set in 
motion forces and principles that were to dominate 
sueceeding centuries. 

There was now much confusion on all sides. In 
1081 a new rival for the crown, the insignificant Count 
Herman of Salm, had been chosen, but he died in 
1088. Most of the bishops held with the king, and 
were thus excommunicate; in Saxony only was the 
Gregorian party dominant. Many dioceses had two 
occupants. Both parties called their rivals perjurers 
and traitors, nor did either side discriminate nicely in 
the choice and use of weapons. Negotiations met 
with no success, while the synod of the Gregorians at 
Quedlinburg (April, 1085) showed no inelination to 
modify the principles which they represented. The 
king, therefore, resolved to crush his rivals by force. 
At the Council of Mainz (April, 1085) fifteen Gregorian 
bishops were deposed, and their sees entrusted to ad- 
herents of the royal party. A fresh rebellion of the 
Saxons and Bavarians foreed the king’s bishops to fly, 
but the death of the most eminent and a general ineli- 
nation towards peace led to a truce, so that about 1090 
the empire entered on an interval of peace, far differ- 
ent, however, from what Henry had contemplated. 
The Gregorian bishops recognized the king, who conse- 
quently withdrew his support from his own nominees. 
But the truce was a purely political one; in ecclesias- 
tical matters the opposition continued unabated, and 
recognition of the antipope was not to be thought of. 
Indeed, the political tranquillity served only to bring 
out more definitely the hopeless antithesis between the 
clergy who held with Gregory and those who sided 
with the king. 

There are yet extant numerous contemporary polem- 
ical treatises that enable us to follow the warfare of 
opinions after 1080 (of the preceding period few such 
documents remain). These writings, usually short 
and acrimonious, were widely scattered, were read 
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privately or publicly, and were distributed on court 
and market-days. They are now collected as the 
“Tibelli de lite imperatorum et pontificum”, and are 
to be found in the “ Monumenta Germaniz historica”’. 
It is but natural that the principles advocated in these 
writings should be diametrically opposed to one an- 
other. The writers of Gregory’s party maintain that 
unconditional obedience to the pope is necessary, and 
that, even when unjust, his excommunication is valid. 
The king’s writers, on the other hand, declare that their 
master is above responsibility for his actions, being 
the representative of God on earth, and as such over- 
lord of the pope. Prominent on the papal side were 
the unbending Saxon Bernhard, who would hear of no 
compromise and preferred death to violation of the 
canons, the Swabian Bernold of St. Blasien, author of 
numerous but unimportant letters and memorials, and 
the rude, fanatical Manegold of Lautenbach, for 
whom obedience to the pope was the supreme duty of 
all mankind, and who maintained that the people 
could depose a bad ruler as rightfully as one would dis- 
miss a swineherd who had failed to protect the drove 
entrusted to his care. On the side of the king stood 
Wenrich of Trier, calm in diction, but resolute, Wido of 
Osnabriick, a solid writer, afterwards bishop, whose 
heart was set on peace between the emperor and the 
pope, but who opposed Gregory for having unlawfully 
excommunicated the king and for inducing the latter’s 
feudatories to break their oath of allegiance. 

On the royal side, also, was a monk of Hersfeld, 
otherwise unknown, who reveals a clear grasp of the real 
issue in his pamphlet “De unitate ecclesiw”’, wherein 
he indicates the matter of supremacy as the real source 
of the eonflict. Monarchy, he said, comes directly from 
God; consequently,to Him alone is the king responsible. 
The Church, on the other hand, is the totality of the 
faithful, united in one society by the spirit of peace 
and love. The Church, he goes on, is not called to 
exercise temporal authority; she bears only the spir- 
itual sword, that is, the Word of God. Here, hew- 
ever, the monk went far beyond the age in which he 
lived. In Italy the adherents of Gregory outmatched 
their rivals intellectually. Among their number was 
Bonizo of Sutri, the historian of the papal side, a valu- 
able writer for the preceding decades of the conflict, 
naturally from the standpoint of the pontiff and his 
adherents. Anselm, Bishop of Lucea, and Cardinal 
Deusdedit, at Gregory’s request, compiled collections 
of canons, whence in later times the ideas of Gregory 
drew substantial support. To the royal party be- 
longed the vacillating Cardinal Beno, the personal 
enemy of Gregory and author of scandalous pamphlets 
against the pope, also the mendacious Benzo, Bishop 
of Alba, for whom, as for most courtiers, the king was 
answerable only to God, while the pope was the king’s 
vassal. Guido of Ferrara held more temperate opin- 
ions, and endeavoured to persuade the moderate 
Gregorians to adopt a policy of compromise. Petrus 
Crassus, the only layman engaged in the controversy, 
represented the youthful science of jurisprudence 
and strongly advocated the autonomy of the State 
maintaining that, as the sovereign authority yas from 
God, it was a crime to war upon the king. He claimed 
for the king all the rights of the Roman emperors, con- 
sequently the right to sit in judgment on the pope. 

In 1086 Gregory was suceeeded by a milder charac- 
ter, Victor III, who had no desire to compete for the 
supreme authority, and drew back to the position that 
the whole strife was purely a question of ecelesiastical 
administration. He died in 1087, and the contest 
entered on a new period with Urban IT (1088-99). He 
shared fully all the ideas of Gregory, but endeavoured 
to conciliate the king and his party and to facilitate 
their return to the views of the ecclesiastical party. 
Henry might perhaps have come to some arrangement 
with Vietor, had he been willing to set aside the anti- 
pope, but he clung closely to the man from whom he 
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had received the imperial crown. In this way war 
soon broke out again, during which the cause of the 
king suffered a decline. The antipope’s bishops 
gradually deserted him in answer to Urban’s advan- 
tageous offers of reconciliation; the royal authority in 
Italy disappeared, while in the defection of his son 
Conrad and of his second wife Henry suffered an addi- 
tional humiliation. The new crusading movement, 
on the other hand, rallied many to the assistance of the 
papacy. In1094 and 1095 Urban renewed the excom- 
munication of Henry, Guibert, and their supporters. 
When the pope died (1099), followed by the antipope 
(1100), the papacy, so far as ecclesiastical matters were 
concerned, had won a complete victory. The subse- 
quent antipopes of the Guibertian party in Italy were 
of no importance. Urban was succeeded by a less 
able ruler, Paschal II (1099-1118), whom Henry at 
first inclined to recognize. The political horizan 
meanwhile began to look more favourable for the king, 
who was now universally acknowledged in Germany. 
He was anxious to secure in addition ecclesiastical 
peace, sought to procure the removal of his excom- 
munication, and publicly declared his intention of 
making a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. This, 
however, did not satisfy the pope, who demanded the 
renunciation of the right of investiture, still obsti- 
nately claimed by Henry. In 1102 Paschal renewed 
the anathema against the emperor. The revolt of his 
son (Henry V), and the latter’s alliance with the 
pais who were dissatisfied with the imperial policy, 

rought matters to a crisis and occasioned the great- 
est suffering to the sorely tried emperor, who was now 
ignominiously outwitted and overcome by hisson. A 
decisive struggle was rendered unnecessary by the 
death of Henry IV in 1106. He had untiringly de- 
fended the inherited rights of the royal office, and had 
never sacrificed any of them. 

From the beginning Henry V had enjoyed the sup- 
port of the pope, who had relieved him of excommuni- 
cation and had set aside his oath of allegiance to his 
father. At and after the Pentecost Synod of Nord- 
hausen, in 1105, the king dispelled the last remnants of 
the schism by deposing the imperial occupants of the 
episcopal sees. The questions, however, which lay at 
the root of the whole conflict were not yet decided, 
and time soon showed that, in the matter of investi- 
tures, Henry was the true heir of his father’s policy. 
Cold, calculating, and ambitious, the new monarch 
had no idea of withdrawing the royal claims in this 
respect. Notwithstanding repeated prohibitions (at 
Guastalla in 1106, and at Troyes in 1107), he continued 
to invest with ostentation the bishops of his choice. 
The German clergy raised no protest, and made it 
evident in this way that their earlier refusal of obedi- 
ence to the emperor arose from the fact of his excom- 
munication, not from any resentment occasioned by 
his interference in the affairs of the Church. In 1108 
excommunication was pronounced upon the giver and 
receiver (dans et accipiens) of investiture, and thus 
affected the king himself. As Henry had now set his 
heart on being crowned emperor, this decision precipi- 
tated the final struggle. In 1111 the king marched 
with astrongarmy on Rome. Eager to avoid another 
conflict, Paschal attempted a radical solution of the 
question at issue; the German clergy, he decided, were 
to restore to the king all their estates and privileges 
and to maintain themselves on tithes and donations; 
under these circumstances the monarchy, which was 
interested only in the overlordship of these domains, 
might easily dispense with the investiture of the clergy. 
On this understanding peace was established at 
Sutri between pope and king. Paschal, who had been 
a monk before his elevation, undoubtedly executed in 
good faith this renunciation of the secular power of the 
Church. It was but a short step to the idea that the 
Chureh was a spiritual institution, and as such had no 
concern with earthly affairs. 
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The king, however, cannot have doubted for a mo- 
ment that the papal renunciation would fail before the 
opposition of both ecclesiastical and secular princes. 
Henry V was mean and deceitful, and sought to en- 
trap the pope. The king having renounced his claim 
to investiture, the pope promulgated in St. Peter’s on 
12 February, 1112, the return of all temporalities to. 
the Crown, but thereby raised (as Henry had foreseen) 
such a storm of opposition from the German princes 
that he was forced to recognize the futility of this at- 
tempt at settlement. The king then demanded that 
the right of investiture be restored, and that he should 
be crowned emperor; on the pope’s refusal, he treach- 
erously seized him and thirteen cardinals, and hurried 
them away from the now infuriated city. To regain 
his freedom, Paschal was forced, after two months 
imprisonment, to accede to Henry’s demands. He 
granted the king unconditional investiture as an im- 
perial privilege, crowned him emperor, and promised 
on oath not to excommunicate him for what had oc- 
curred. 

Henry had thus secured by force a notable success, 
but it could have no long duration. The more ardent 
members of the Gregorian party rebuked the “‘ hereti- 
cal” pope, and compelled him to retire step by step 
from the position into which he had been forced. The 
Lateran Synod of 1112 renewed the decrees of Gregory 
and Urban against investiture. Paschal did not wish 
to withdraw his promise directly, but the Council 
of Vienna, having declared the imperial privilegium 
(privilege, derivatively, a private law) a pravilegium 
(a vicious law), and as such null and void, it also. 
excommunicated the emperor. The pope did not, 
however, break off all intercourse with Henry, for 
whom the struggle began to assume a threatening as- 
pect, since now, as previously under his father, the 
difficulties raised by ecclesiastical opposition were 
aggravated by rebellion of the princes. The incon- 
siderate selfishness of the emperor, his mean and odious 
personality, made enemies on every side. Even his 
bishops now opposed him, seeing themselves threatened. 
by him and believing him set on sole mastery. In 
1114 at Beauvais, and in 1116 at Reims, Cologne, 
Goslar, and a second time at Cologne, excommu- 
nication of the emperor was repeated by papal 
legates. Imperial and irresolute bishops, who refused 
to join the papal party, were removed from their sees. 
The emperor’s forces were defeated simultaneously on 
the Rhine and in Saxony. In 1116 Henry attempted 
to enter into negotiations with the pope in Italy, but 
no agreement was arrived at, as on this occasion 
Paschal refused to enter into a conference with the 
emperor. 

After Paschal’s death (1118) even his tolerant sue- 
cessor, Gelasius II (1118-19), could not prevent the 
situation from becoming daily more entangled. Hayv- 
ing demanded recognition of the privilege of 1111 and 
been referred by Gelasius to a general council, Henry 
made a hopeless attempt to revive the universally 
detested schism by appointing as antipope, under the 
name of Gregory VIII, Burdinus, Archbishop of 
Braga (Portugal), and was accordingly excommuni- 
cated by the pope. In 1119 Gelasius was succeeded 
by Guido of Vienna as Callistus IT (1119-24); he had 
already excommunicated the emperor in 1112. Rec- 
onciliation seemed, therefore, more remote than ever. 
Callistus, however, regarded the peace of the Church 
as of prime importance, and as the emperor, already 
on better terms with the German princes, was likewise 
eager for peace, negotiations were opened. A basis 
for compromise lay in the distinction between the 
ecclesiastical and the secular elements in the appoint- 
ment of bishops. This mode of settlement had 
already been discussed in various forms in Italy and in 
France, e. g. by Ivo of Chartres, as early as 1099. The 
bestowal of the ecclesiastical office was sharply distin- 
guished from the investiture with imperial domains. 
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As symbols of ecclesiastical installation, the ring and 
staff were suggested; the sceptre served as the symbol 
of investiture with the temporalities of the see. The 
chronological order of the formalities raised a new 
difficulty; on the imperial side it was demanded that 
investiture with the temporalities should precede con- 
seeration, while the papal representatives naturally 
claimed that consecration should precede investiture. 
If the investiture were to precede, the emperor by 
refusing the temporalities could prevent consecration; 
in the other ease, investiture was merely a confirma- 
tion of the appointment. By 1119 the articles of 
peace were agreed upon at Mouzon and were to be 
ratified by the Synod of Reims. At the last moment, 
however, negotiations were broken off, and the pope 
renewed the excommunication of the emperor. But 
the German princes succeeded in reopening the pro- 
ceedings, and peace was finally arranged between the 
legates of the pope, the emperor, and the princes on 23 
September, 1122. This peace is usually known as the 
Concordat of Worms, or the ‘‘Pactum Calixtinum”. 

In the doeument of peace, Henry yields up ‘‘to God 
and his Holy Apostles Peter and Paul and to the Holy 
Catholic Church all investitures with ring and staff, 
and allows in all Churches of bis kingdom and empire 
ecclesiastical election and free consecration”. On the 
other hand,the pope grants to ‘his beloved son Henry, 
by the Grace of God Roman Emperor, that the election 
of bishops and abbots in the German Empire in so far 
as they belong to the Kingdom of Germany, shall take 
place in his presence, without simony or the employ- 
ment of any constraint. Should any discord arise 
between the parties, the emperor shall, after hearing 
the advice and verdict of the metropolitans and other 
bishops of the province, lend his approval and support 
to the better side. The elected candidate shall re- 
ceive from him the temporalities (regalia) with the 
seeptre, and shall discharge all obligations entailed by 
such reception. In other portions of the empire, the 
consecrated candidate shall within six months receive 
the regalia by means of the sceptre, and shall fulfil 
towards him the obligations implied by this ceremony. 
Irom these arrangements is excepted all that belongs 
to the Roman Church” (i. e. the Papal States). The 
different parts of the empire were therefore differently 
treated; in Germany the investiture was to precede 
the consecration, while in Italy and Burgundy it fol- 
lowed the consecration and within the succeeding six 
months. ‘The king was deprived of his unrestricted 
power in the appointment of bishops, but the Chureh 
also failed to secure the full exclusion of every alien 
influence from canonical elections. The Concordat of 
Worms was a compromise, in which each party made 
concessions. Important for the king were the tolera- 
tion of his presence at the election (presentia reais), 
which lent him a possible influence over the electors, 
and of investiture before consecration, whereby the 
elevation of an obnoxious candidate was rendered 
difficult or even impossible. The extreme ecclesiasti- 
cal party, who condemned investitures and secular 
influence in elections under any form, were dissatisfied 
with these concessions from the very outset and would 
have been highly pleased, if Callistus had refused to 
confirm the Concordat. 

In appraising the significance of this agreement it 
remains to be seen whether it was intended as a tem- 
porary truce or an enduring peace. Doubts might 
very well be (and indeed have been) entertained on 
this matter, since formally the document is drawn up 
only for Henry V. But a close examination of our 
sources of information and of contemporary docu- 
ments has shown that it is erroneous to maintain that 
the Concordat enjoyed but a passing recognition and 
was of small importance. Not only by the contracting 
parties, but also by their contemporaries, the compact 
was regarded as an enduring fundamental law. It 
was solemnly recognized not only as an imperial 
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statute, but as a law of the Church by the Lateran 
(ecumenical Council of 1123. We also know from 
Gerhoh of Reichersberg, who was present at the coun- 
cil, that in addition to the imperial document, which it 
has been held was alone read, that of the pope was also 
read and sanetioned. As Gerhoh was one of the chief 
opponents of the Concordat, his evidence in favour of 
an unpleasant truth cannot be doubted. That the 
agreement was to possess perpetual binding power, 
neither party, of course, intended—and the Concordat 
was very far from securing such continued recognition, 
since it reveals at most the anxiety of the Church for 
peace, under the pressure of certain circumstances. 
By new legislative act the provisions were modified. 
Under King Lothair (1125-37) and at the beginning of 
the reign of Conrad III (1138-52) the Concordat was 
still unchallenged and was observed in its entirety. 
In 1139, however, Innocent II, in the twenty-eighth 
canon of the Council of Rome, confined the privilege of 
electing the bishop to the cathedral chapter and the 
representatives of the regular clergy, and made no 
mention of lay participation in the election. The 
ecclesiastical party assumed that this provision an- 
nulled the king’s participation in elections and his 
right to decide in the case of an equally divided vote of 
the electors. If their opinion was correct, the Church 
alone had withdrawn on this point from the compact, 
and the kings had no need to take cognizance of the 
fact. In truth the latter retained their right in this 
respect, though they used it sparingly, and frequently 
waived it. They had ample opportunity to make 
their influence felt in other ways. Frederick I (1152- 
90) was again complete master of the Church in Ger- 
many, and was generally able to secure the election of 
the candidate he favoured. In case of disagreement 
he took a bold stand and compelled the recognition of 
his candidate. Innocent III (1198-1216) was the 
first to succeed in introducing free and canonical elec- 
tion into the German Church. Royal investiture 
after his time was an empty survival, a ceremony 
without meaning. 

Such was the course and the consequence of the 
investiture conflict in the German Empire. In Eng- 
land and France, the strife never assumed the same 
proportions nor the same bitterness. It was owing to 
the importance of the German Empire and the imperial 
power that they liad in the first instance to bear the 
brunt ofthe fight. Had they suffered defeat, the others 
couldneverhave engaged in the contest withthe Church. 

The Conflict in England.—In England the conflict is 
part of the history of Anselm of Canterbury (q. v.). 
As primate of England (1093-1109), he fought almost 
singlehanded for the canon law against king, nobility, 
and clergy. William the Conqueror (1066-87) had 
constituted himself sovereign lord of the Church 
in England; he ratified the decisions of the synods, 
appointed bishops and abbots, determined how 
far the pope should be recognized, and forbade all 
intercourse without his permission. The Church 
in England was therefore practically a national 
Church, in spite of its nominal dependence on Rome. 
Anselm’s contest with William IT (1087-1100) was 
concerned with other matters, but during his resi- 
dence in France and Italy he was one of the sup- 
porters of ecclesiastical reform, and, being required 
on his return to take the oath of fealty to the new king 
(Henry I, 1100-35) and receive the bishopric from his 
hands, he refused to comply. This led to the outbreak 
of the investiture quarrel. The king despatched sue- 
cessive embassies to the pope to uphold his right to 
investiture, but without success. In his replies to the 
king and in his letters to Anselm, Paschal strictly 
forbade both the oath of fealty and all investitures by 
laymen. Henry then forbade Anselm, who was visit- 
ing Rome, to return to England, and seized his rev- 
enues, whereupon, in 1105, the ope excommunicated 
the councillors of the king Al all prelates who re- 
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ceived investiture at his hands. In the same year, 
however, an agreement was arrived at, and was rati- 
fied by the pope in 1106, and by the Parliament in 
London in 1107. According to this concordat the 
king renounced his claims to investiture, but the oath 
of fealty was still exacted. In the appointment of the 
higher dignitaries of the Church, however, the king 
still retained the greatest influence. The election 
took place in the royal palace, and, whenever a candi- 
date obnoxious to the king was proposed, he simply 
proposed another, who was then always elected. The 
chosen candidate thereupon swore the oath of fealty, 
which always preceded the consecration. The separa- 
tion of the ecclesiastical office from the bestowal of the 
temporalities was the sole object attained, an achieve- 
ment of no very great importance. 

_ In France the question of investiture was not of such 
importance for the State as to give rise to any violent 
contention. The bishops had neither such power nor 
such extensive domains as in Germany, and but a cer- 
tain number of the bishops and abbots were invested 
by the king, while many others were appointed and 
invested by the nobles of the kingdom, the counts and 
the dukes (i. e. for the so-called mediate bishoprics). 
The bishoprics were often dealt with in a very arbi- 
trary manner, being frequently sold, presented as a 
gift, and bestowed upon kinsmen. After the reconcil- 
lation between the pope and king, in 1104, the right of 
appointment was tacitly renounced by the kings, and 
free election became the established rule. The king 
retained, however, the right of ratification, and ex- 
acted, usually after the consecration, the oath of fealty 
from the candidate before he entered on the use of the 
temporalities. After some minor conflicts, these con- 
ditions were extended to the mediate bishopries. In 
some cases, e. g. in Gascony and Aquitaine, the bishop 
entered into immediate possession of the temporalities 
on the ratification of his election. It was in France, 
therefore, that the requirements of the Church were 
most completely fulfilled. 
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Invitatorium.—The Invitatorium, as the word 
implies, is the invitation addressed to the faithful to 
come and take part in the Divine Office. The psalm 
“Venite” has been used for this purpose from the 
earliest times. In the life of St. Porphyrius of Gaza 
we read that this saint, wishing the people to join in 
prayer, caused the ‘‘ Venite exultemus Domino” to be 
sung, and the people replied ‘Alleluia’ after each 
verse. In the Benedictine Office the ‘‘ Venite exulte- 
mus Domino” is recited daily at the beginning of the 
nocturns in the night Office and is called the In- 
vitatorium. It is never omitted, but the antiphons 
that fotlow each verse are changed according to 
whether it is a ferial or a saint’s Office that is being 
recited. These antiphons are repeated twice before 
the psalm and once after the ‘Gloria Patri’’. The 
Rule of St. Benedict calls this psalm the Invitatorium, 
while the Rule of the Master (Magister Anonymus, a 
Frankish author of the seventh century) calls it the 
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Responsorium hortationis. The Mozarabie Liturgy 
makes use of an expressive word: sonus, as if to 
signify the bell that calls to the church. The most 
ancient Roman Liturgy we know of did not contain 
an Invitatorium; for it is omitted in the primitive 
liturgy, which is represented in our days by that of the 
last three days of Holy Week. If we find it in the 
Office of the Dead, it is because it was introduced 
ata later period. The Council of Aachen (816) men- 
tions the invitatory psalm “‘ Venite” and forbids its 
use in the Office of the Dead. This same canon, in 
speaking of the manner of reciting the Invitatorium, 
employs the very words of the Rule of St. Benedict, 
which shows clearly that the use of this psalm was 
closely connected with the monastie Office. 

The Invitatorium was purposely said slowly, like 
the preceding psalm: ‘‘Domine quid multiplicati 
sunt’’. This was to enable the monks who were com- 
ing to the vigil to arrive in time for the beginning of 
the Office. Indeed, it really seems that these two 
preliminary psalms (Ps. ili and xeciv) were the 
prayers said privately by the monks while rising and 
coming to choir: ‘‘Hgo dormivi et soporatus sum et 
exsurrexi.”’ It is possible that in the course of time 
the custom was introduced of reciting them aloud in 
choir, while awaiting the arrival of those who were 
late, and thus, after a while, they were inserted in the 
Office itself. In effect, the. psalm ‘‘Venite” would 
seem to be addressed to those who were to come to the 
vigil rather than to those who were already there. 
At Rome, on the feast of the Epiphany, there was no 
Invitatorium. The psalmody began, and still begins, 
with the psalms of the first nocturn and their anti- 
phons. ‘“Hodie non cantamus Invitatorium sed abso- 
lute incipimus” (To-day we chant no Invitatory but 
begin without it) is an instruction in a rubrie of the 
Vatican antiphonary. The psalm ‘‘ Venite”’ was recited 
with its own antiphon in its proper place, that is to say, 
the last of the psalms of the second nocturn. Later 
this psalm beeame the first psalm of the third nocturn, 
and the antiphon was repeated just as when it was 
used at the Invitatorlum. Amalarius and Durandus 
of Mende try as usual to explain it mystically, but the 
most probable explanation is that the Invitatorium 
was suppressed because the psalm was recited later 
and they did not wish to recite it twice in the same 
Office. 

The Benedictine Breviary, which had hymns for its 
third nocturn, had not the same reason for excluding 
it and so retained it on the feast of the Epiphany. 
We see, nevertheless, that, before the ninth century, 
the Roman Liturgy had not the Invitatorium, at least 
not as regularly as the Benedictine Liturgy. It is 
likely that it was first introduced out of imitation of 
the monastic practice, on those days alone on which 
the people assisted at the vigil, when the Invitatorium 
would thus be addressed to some one. ‘The “Ordines 
Romani” inform us that, on great festivals, two noc- 
turnal offices were celebrated: one, without the In- 
vitatorium, was recited by the priests of the papal 
chapel in their chapel; the other with the Invitato- 
rium, at which the people assisted. Amalarius tells 
us that in his time only the Office for the vigil of Sun- 
day had the Invitatorium, the ferial Office had not, 
because the people did not assist at it. On the feast 
of the Commemoration of the Dead the Invitatorium 
was recited, because the faithful came that day to 
pray for the deceased, but this brings us to a much 
later date. Most likely the origin of the Invitatorium 
is to be found in the call by which the monks were 
awakened: ‘‘ Venite adoremus Dominum”, which soon 
became the anthem or the refrain of the psalm “‘ Venite 
exultemus Domino” which this prayer naturally re- 
called. Amalarius ealls our attention to a peculiar fact. 
On week-days the Invitatorium was recited without 
the insertion of the antiphons: ‘‘Invitatorium diebus 
festivis hebdomadibus sine modulatione Antiphone 
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solet dici.’”’ The version of the psalm ‘‘ Venite exult- 
-emus” used in the Breviary is that of the ancient Ro- 
man psalter, which differs in some passages from the 
Vulgate. H. Leciercea. 


Iona, Scoot or.—lIona is the modern name de- 
rived by change of letter from Adamnan’s Ioua; in 
Bede it is Hii; the Gaelic form is always I or Y, 
which becomes Hy by prefixing the euphonic h. 
This rugged, storm-swept island, three miles long and 
one in average breadth, and about a mile distant from 
the Ross of Mull, was next to Armagh the greatest 
centre of Gaelic Christianity —the latter was Pat- 
rick’s city and primatial see; the former Columba’s 
monastic city, a ‘‘primatial island”, and the light of 
all the North. Yet closely connected with Ireland 
for at least 600 years, it may be described as an Irish 
island in the Scottish seas. Columba, born in 521, 
landed with twelve of his monks at the southern ex- 
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of Kells” be his own work, and he was engaged in 
copying one of the psalms when, overtaken by mortal 
illness, he directed his nephew Baithen to write the 
rest. And we are told, too, that Baithen during his 
brief abbacy of three years in succession to Columba 
was, like his master, engaged in ‘‘ writing, praying and 
teaching up to the hour of his happy death”. When 
asked about the learning of Baithen, Fintan one of his 
monks replied: ‘‘Be assured that he had no equal on 
this side of the Alps in his knowledge of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, and in the profundity of his science”; and he 
was at once a pupil and a professor of the School of 
Jona. Language like this might be considered exag- 
gerated if we did not possess the writings of Adamnan, 
the ninth abbot and the most illustrious scholar of 
Iona. 

Adamnan, otherwise Eunan, a native of Drum- 
home, in County Donegal, and a tribal relative of Co- 
lumba, was educated from his youth in Iona, and it 
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tremity of the island—ever since called Porta Chur- 
raich, or the Bay of the Island—on Whitsun Eve, 
12 May, 563. Whether he came to do penance for 
his share in the battle of Cuildreimhne two years 
before, or, as the Irish “Lite” says, ‘“‘to preach the 
Gospel to the men of Alba and to the Britons and to 
the Saxons”—which in any case was his primary 
purpose—we cannot now determine. It appears that 
he got a grant of the island from his relative Conall, 
King of Dalriada, which was afterwards confirmed by 
Brude, King of the Picts, when the latter was con- 
verted by the preaching of Columba, who immediately 
set to work to build his monastery, more Scottorwm, 
of earth, timber, and wicker-work. Hence not a 
trace now remains of those perishable buildings—all 
the existing ruins are medieval. A Celtic monastery 
consisted of a group of beehive cells around a central 
church or oratory, the other principal buildings 
being the common refectory or kitchen, the library or 
scriptorium, the abbot’s house, and the guest-house. 
Adamnan, after Columba himself the brightest orna- 
ment of the School of Iona, in his ‘‘Life” of the 
founder, makes explicit references to the tabula, 
waxen tablets for writing; to the pens and styles, 
graphia and calami, and to the ink-horn, cornicula 
atramenti, to be found in the secriptorium. Columba 
was certainly a most accomplished scribe if the ‘‘ Book 


may be said that all his learning was the learning of 
Tona. His ‘‘ Life of Columba”, written at the request 
of the brotherhood, in Latin, not in Gaelic, is on the 
whole one of the most valuable works of the Western 
Church of the seventh century that have come down 
to us. He gives us more accurate and authentic in- 
formation of the Gaelic Churches in Ireland and Seot- 
land than any other writer, not excepting even Ven- 
erable Bede, who described him as “‘ a good and wise 
man, and most nobly instructed in the knowledge of 
the Seriptures”. But he wasmuch more. We know 
from his writings that he was an accomplished Latin 
scholar, a Gaelic scholar too—Gaeliec was his mother 
tongue—while he had a considerable acquaintance 
with Greek and some even with Hebrew. He was, 
moreover, painstaking, judicious, and careful in citing 
his authorities. He has also left us an admirable 
treatise ‘‘On the Holy Places” in Palestine which he 
compiled from the narrative of a shipwrecked French 
bishop named Arculfus, who returning from the Holy 
Land was cast on the shores of Iona. This is an in- 
valuable treatise from which Bede has extracted long 
passages for his history, showing that its authority 
was as great in his own day as it has ever since con- 
tinued to be in the estimation of scholars. This 
learned man was a true monk, and like Columba him- 
self took a share in the manual labour of the monas- 
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tery. With his own strong arms he helped to cut 
down as many oak trees in one of the neighbouring 
islands—perhaps Erraid—as sufficed to load twelve 
boats, and no doubt he had a share in building the 
boats and framing the monastic cells, like the cell of 
‘Columba, which was, he tells us, tabulis suffulta, 
aeate of planks, and harundine tecta, thatched with 
eds, 

During the century that closed with the death of 
Adamnan, Jona was in its glory; Columba and his 
monks had converted to the faith the whole of Pict- 
land with its rulers. It sent three famous prelates to 
found and rule over Lindisfarne, second only to Iona 
itself as a centre of religious learning and influence in 
the North of Saxonland. Aidan, Finan, and Colman 
are men whose well-deserved eulogy has been re- 
corded by Venerable Bede. The unhappy disputes 
about the frontal tonsure and the true time for 
celebrating Easter, caused much disturbance during 
the seventh century both in Iona itself and in its 
daughter houses. 
Even when Ireland 
and England had 
given up the strife 
and adopted the 
Roman Easter, the 
monks of Jona, true 
to the traditions of 
theirsaintedfounder, 
still clung tenacious- 
ly to the old Easter. 
And so late as 716, 
when Jona itself con- 
formed to the Ro- 
man usage, some of 
the daughter houses 
in Pictland stub- 
bornly held to the 
ancient discipline. 
This stubbornness 
brought about a few 
years later the ex- 
pulsion of the Co- 
lumban monks from Pictland by Nectan, King of the 
Picts, who had accepted the Roman discipline. 

The ninth century brought woe and disaster to 
both Iona and Lindisfarne from the pagan Dane: who 
ravaged all the British coasts. In 793 they destroyed 
the church of Lindisfarne with great rapine and 
slaughter. In 795 they made their first attack on 
Jona, but the monks on that occasion appear to have 
escaped with their lives. But in 806 sixty-eight of 
the community were slain at Port na Mairtir, on the 
eastern shore of the island, and the white sands some- 
what north were the scene of the massacre of another 
band of martyrs. A few years later again, in 814, 
Abbot Cellach found it necessary to transfer the 
primacy of the Columban Order from TIona—which 
Adamnan calls ‘‘this our primatial island”—to the 
monastery of Kells in Ireland, bringing with him the 
shrine containing Columba’s relies which was however 
brought back later on. In 825 there was a further 
massacre of Iona monks, namely of St. Blaithmac 
who refused to give up the shrine, and his holy com- 
panions. Blaithmac’s heroic death was celebrated in 
Latin verse by WalafridusStrabo, Abbot of Reichenau, 
South Germany. In 908 St. Andrews was formally 
recognized as the primatial see of Scotland, from 
which year we may date the disappearance of Iona’s 
insular primacy. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, 1204, the ancient Celtic monastery finally 
disappeared, and a new Benedictine one was estab- 
lished by authority of the pope—but the original 
graveyard—the Retlig Odhrain—was still regarded as 
the holiest ground in Scotland, and is now crowded 
with the inscribed tomb-stones of the kings, chieftains 
and prelates who rest beneath. 
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Ionian Islands a group of seven islands (whence 
the name Heptanesus, by which they are also desig- 
nated) and a number of islets scattered over the 
Tonian Sea to the west of Greece, between 36° and 
40° N. lat., and 19° and 23-5° K. long. The seven 
islands are: Corfu (Képxvpa, Coreyra), Paxos, Leu- 
cadia or Santa Maura, Ithaca or Thiaki, Cephalonia, 
Zante or Zacynthus, and Cerigo or Cythera. Of the 
islets the most important are: Antipaxos, Othronos, 
and Anticythera or Cerigotto. The Ionian Isles have 
a total area of about 1095 square miles. The popu- 
lation amounts to 261,950, among them being 6615 
Catholics of the Latin Rite, while the remainder, with 
the exception of a few thousand Jews and a small 
number of Mussul- 
mans, belong to the 
Greek Orthodox 
Church. The cli- 
mate of the islands 
is in general very 
mild and salubrious, 
and, in spite of the 
mountainous char- 
acter of the land, 
there isa fairly exten- 
sive output of cotton, 
wine, oil, and raisins. 

The Ionian Isles 
are frequently men- 
tioned or described 
by the ancient Greek 
and Latin authors, 
for whom they had 
many mythological 
associations. Many 
remains of antiquity 
are even to-dayfound 
ontheseislands (Rieman, “ Recherches archéologiques 
sur les tiles ioniennes”’, Paris, 1879-80). They all re- 
mained under Byzantine rule until about the end of 
the eleventh century, when the Normans of the Two 
Sicilies obtained possession of Corfu. In 1386 Venice 
took the islands, and retained them until the end of 
the eighteenth century. The Treaty of Campo lor- 
mio in 1797 gave them to France, which formed them 
into the three provinces of Ithaca, Corfu, and the 
Mgean Sea. In 1799 the Russian fleet seized the 
Tonian Isles, and they were constituted a small state 
tributary to Turkey, but in 1802 the Treaty of 
Amiens declared them free under the protectorate of 
Russia. In 1807 the Peace of Tilsit gave them back 
to France, and General Berthier was installed as their 
governor. The Second Treaty of Paris (November, 
1815) placed them under English protection. An 
aristocratic government was then once more organ- 
ized; the legislative functions were vested in a 
chamber of seventy deputies, eleven nominated by 
the Government and fifty-nine elected by the people; 
the executive power belonged to a Senate consisting 
of a president, appointed by the protecting power, 
and five senators elected for five years by the deputies 
from their own body. An English lord commissioner 
controlled foreign relations and the police. England 
enjoyed the right of garrisoning the forts and of mili- 
tary administration. After the French R evolution of 
1848, an insurrection broke out in Cephalonia with 
the object of uniting the islands to Greece, but was 
rigorously repressed by England in 1849. From 
that time, however, the first vote of the Chamber, 
whenever it assembled, was in favour of the union with 
Greece, after which vote it was immediately dissolved. 
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The English Government, after sending Mr. Gladstone 
to investigate the feeling of the population, at last de- 
cided to surrender the islands to Greece. King George 
I, upon ascending the throne at Athens, in 1868, con- 
sented to succeed Otho I only upon England’s under- 
taking to cede the Ionian Archipelago to the Hellenic 
Kingdom. This cession was effected between 21 May 
and 2 June, 1864. The Ionian Isles have since then 
formed the three nomarchies, or departments, of 
Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zante. Cerigo alone has been 
incorporated in the continental nomarchy of Messenia. 

The Ionian Isles must have received the Gospel at 
a comparatively early date. The first known Bishop 
of Corfu is Apollodorus, or Alethodorus, who assisted 
at the Council of Nicsa in 325 (Gelzer, ‘“ Patrum 
nicenorum nomina”, LXIII, no. 168; see also the 
list of ancient Greek bishops in Lequien, II, 232-5). 
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comprises, besides the two islands from which it derives 
its name, those of Santa Maura Leucas (or Leucadia), 
Ithaca, and Cerigo. The archdiocese numbers about 
6000 Catholics, all of the Latin Rite; the Diocese of 
Zante-Cephalonia, 615 (Missiones catholic, 1907, 145—- 
7). (See Corru, ARCHDIOCESE OF; ZANTE-CEPHALONIA, 
Diocrse or.) The Orthodox hierarchy until 1900 con- 
sisted of seven dioceses, one for each of the principal 
islands of the Ionian Archipelago; since then it has 
numbered but five, that of Paxos having been sup- 
pressed, and the two titles of Leucas and Ithaca united 
into one. Formerly dependent on the Phanar of Con- 
stantinople, the ecclesiastical eparchies of the ancient 
septinsular republic became connected in 1866 with 
the Holy Synod of Athens, to which they are still 
subject [Théarvic, “L’Eglise de Gréce” in ‘ Echos 
d’Orient”’, III (1899-1900), 288 sqq.]. (See GREECE.) 
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After the consummation of the Eastern Schism, the 
Tonian bishopries remained in the power of the schis- 
matics. Until 1260 the archipelago of the seven 
islands counted searcely any Catholics. Under the 
domination of the House of Anjou, Catholicism made 
some progress there, and this was continued from 1386 
to 1797 under Venetian rule. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury Zante and Cephalonia were made Latin bishopries, 
suffragan to Corinth until 1386. These two dioceses 
(Zante and Cephalonia) were then made one and suf- 
fragan to Corfu, which was then raised to the status 
of an archbishopric (see the list of Latin bishops of 
the three sees in Lequien, III, 877-82, S89-92; com- 
pleted by Gams, 399, 430, and Eubel, I, 217). The 
political vicissitudes through which the Ionian Archi- 
pelago passed during the nineteenth century brought 
adversity to the Catholic missions, which, however, 
suffered less after 1850. At the time of the cession 
of the islands to Greece in 1864, the Hellenie Govern- 
ment promised to secure to the three Latin bishopries 
their former rights and privileges. The Archdiocese 
of Corfu (which, besides the island of that name, 
comprises the islands and islets of Merlera, Phano, 
Samothrace, Paxos, and Antipaxos, as well as a few 
places in Epirus on the mainland between the towns of 
Parga and Sasina) is now governed by a resident arch- 
bishop, whois at the same time Administrator Apostolic 
of the Diocese of Zante-Cephalonia. This last diocese 
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Ionian School of Philosophy.—tThe Ionian School 
includes the earliest Greek philosophers, who lived 
at Miletus, an Tonian colory in Asia Minor, dur- 
ing the sixth century B. c., and a group of philosophers 
who lived about one hundred years later and modified 
the doctrines of their predecessors in several respects. 
It is usual to distinguish, therefore, the Larlier Ionians 
and the Later Jonians. 

I. Earlier Ionians.—This group includes Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, with whom the 
history of philosophy in Greece begins. They are 
ealled by Aristotle the first ‘physiologists’, that is 
‘‘students of nature’. So far as we know, they con- 
fined their philosophical enquiry to the problem of the 
origin and laws of the physical universe. They 
taught that the world originated from a primitive 
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substance, which was at once the matter out of which 
the world was made and the force by which the world 
was formed. Thales said that this primitive sub- 
stance was water; Anaximander said that it was 
“‘the boundless” (7d &repov); Anaximenes said that 
it was air, or atmospheric vapour (d%p). They 
agreed in teaching that in this primitive substance 
there is an inherent force, or vital power. Hence 
they are said to be Hylozoists and Dynamists. Hylo- 
zoism (q. v.) is the doctrine of animated matter, and 
Dynamism (q. v.) the doctrine that the original cos- 
mothetie force was not distinct from, but identical 
with, the matter out of which the universe was made. 
From the scanty materials that have come down to 
us—a few fragments of the writings of the early 
Tonians, and allusions in Aristotle’s writings—it is 
impossible to determine whether these first philoso- 
phers were Theists or Pantheists, although one may 
perhaps infer from their hylozoistie cosmology that 
they believed God to be at once the substance and the 
formative force in the universe. 

II. Later Ionians.—This group includes Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, who lived in the fifth 
century B. c. These philosophers, like the early 
Tonians, were deeply interested in the problem of the 
origin and nature of the universe. But, unlike their 
predecessors, they distinguished the primitive world- 
forming force from the primitive matter of which the 
world was made. In Heraclitus, however, and, to a 
certain degree, in Empedocles, this mechanism— 
the doctrine that force is distinct from matter—is 
expressed hesitating:y and in figurative language. 
Anaxagoras is the first Greek philosopher to assert 
definitely and unhesitatingly that the world was 
formed from a primitive substance by the operation 
of a force called Intellect. For this reason he is said 
by Aristotle to be “distinguished from the crowd of 
random talkers who preceded him” as the “first 
sober man” among the Greeks. Heraclitus was so 
impressed with the prevalence of change among 
physical things that he laid down the principle of 
panmetabolism: rdvra fe?, “all things are in a con- 
stant flux’’. Empedocles has the distinction of hay- 
ing introduced into philosophy the doctrine of four 
elements, or four “roots”, as he calls them, namely, 
fire, air, earth, and water, out of which the centripetal 
force of love and the centrifugal force of hatred made 
all things, and are even now making and unmaking 
all things. Anaxagoras, as has been said, introduced 
the doctrine of vods, or Intellect. He is blamed, 
however, by Socrates and Plato for having neglected 
to make the most obvious application of that doc- 
trine to the interpretation of nature as it now is. 
Having postulated a world-forming Mind, he should, 
they pointed out, have proceeded to the principle of 
teleology, that the Mind presiding over natural 
processes does all things for the best. None of these 
early philosophers devoted attention to the problems 
of epistemology and ethics. Socrates was the first 
to conduct a systematic inquiry into the conditions of 
human knowledge and the principles of human con- 
HG a sources (fragments of the writings of these philoso- 
phers) and Aristotle’s account of the Ionians are to be found in 
Rirrer AND Prewvvier, Historia Philosophie Grece, Sth ed. 
(Gotha, 1896); FarrsBanks, First Philosophers of Greece (New 
York, 1898). The best expositions of the doctrines of the 
Tonians are in ZeLuer, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, I (London, 
1881); and Burnet, Larly Greek Philosophy, 2nd ed. (London, 
1908). Cf. Turner, History of Philosophy (Boston, 1903), pp. 
38 and 53-64. 
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Ionopolis, a titular see in the province of Paph- 
lagonia, suffragan of Gangres. The city was founded 
by a colony from Miletus already established at 
Sinope, and at first took the name of Abonouteichos. 
There, in the second century A. D., was born the false 
prophet Alexander, who caused the erection of a large 
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temple to Apollo, and thus secured rich revenues. 
The city was afterwards called Ionopolis. Lequien 
(Oriens Christ., I, 555) mentions eight bishops be- 
tween 325 and 878; it had others since then. for the 
see is mentioned in the later “‘ Notitixe episcopatuum’’. 
Ionopolis, to-day called Ineboli, is a Black Sea port, 
numbering 9000 inhabitants, 1650 of whom are 
Greek schismatics, and 230 Armenians; all the re- 
mainder are Turks. It is a caza of the sanjak and 
the vilayet of Castamouni, and enjoys a very healthy 
and pleasant climate. 
Curnet, La Turquie d’Asie, IV (Paris, 1894), 466-69. 
S. VAILHE. 


Iowa is one of the North Central States of the 
American Union, and is about midway between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. _ It lies between two 
great rivers, the Mississippi and the Missouri; the 
Mississippi form- 
ing its eastern 
boundary and sep- 
arating it from 
the States of Illi- 
nois and Wiscon- 
sin; the Missouri 
and its chief tribu- 
tary, the Big 
Sioux, forming its 
western boundary, 
and separating it 
from the States 
of Nebraska and 
South Dakota. 
It extends from 
40° 36/ to 48° 30! 
north latitude. 
In the south-east corner, in Lee County, the boun- 
dary projects below the parallel, following the channel 
of the Des Moines River down to its junction with the 
Mississippi. The state is 310 miles from east to west 
and 210 miles from north to south, and has an area 
of 56,025 square miles, or 35,855,900 acres, being 
nearly the same size as Wisconsin or Illinois. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of the state 
is an undulating prairie, part of the Great Central 
Plain of North America. It rises gradually from the 
south-east corner, where the lowest point is but 444 
feet above the sea-level, towards the north-west, to the 
Divide (an elevated plain beginning in Dickinson 
County in the north-western part of the state), where 
the highest point (1694 feet) is reached. The ridge 
then crosses the state from north to south, parallel 
with the western boundary and about 60 miles east of 
it, until it reaches Adair County, whence it sweeps 
eastwards: to Appanoose County. That part of the 
state east of the Divide, comprising over two-thirds 
of its surface, is drained by rivers flowing in a south- 
easterly direction into the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. The principal rivers of this system are the 
Upper Iowa, Turkey, Maquoketa, Wapsipinicon, 
Cedar, Skunk, and Des Moines. Of these the Des 
Moines is by far the largest and most important, 
rising in Minnesota and flowing diagonally across 
the entire state. West of the Divide the rivers flow 
southwesterly into the Missouri and its tributaries, 
and, as the watershed is near the western boundary 
of the state, the rivers have shorter courses and a 
more rapid flow than those of the eastern system. 
The principal western rivers are the Big Sioux, Rock, 
Floyd, Little Sioux, Boyer, and Nishnabotna. The 
principal lakes of Iowa are Spirit Lake, which is the 
largest, Lake Okoboji, a popular summer resort, 
Clear Lake, and Storm Lake. These are small but 
beautiful sheets of water situated in the north-western 
part of the state which is an extension of the lake 
region of Minnesota. Along the largest rivers are 
valleys from one to ten miles in width, bordered by 
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irregular lines of bluffs. The picturesque ravines 
and bold rocky bluffs, ranging in height from 200 to 
400 feet, along the Mississippi from Dubuque north- 
wards, lend to that portion of the river a striking 
beauty all its own. There is but little native forest 
in the state, the timber being chiefly confined to the 
valleys of the rivers and the bordering bluffs. It was 
found, however, that all deciduous trees throve on 
the soil of the prairies; by special legislation, offering 
fiscal privileges, the farmers were encouraged to 
plant, and now woodland groves near the farm- 
houses are seen in all parts of the state, adding 
picturesqueness to the scenery. The principal trees 
are the cottonwood, ash, elm, maple, hickory, black 
walnut, poplar, box-elder, cedar, and varieties of oak. 
There are no miasmatic bottomlands in the state; 
the air is dry and invigorating, and the general cli- 
matic influences salubrious. During the last ten 
years (1899 to 1908 inclusive) the average ex- 
tremes of temperature were 102° above to 31° below 
zero; the average mean temperature was 48° above 
zero. During the same time the average rainfall was 
33 inches. Tor the year 1908, the mean temperature 
was 49:5°; the highest temperature was 101° (3 
August) in Mahaska and Wapello Counties in the 
southern part of the state; the lowest temperature 
reported for the year was 18° below zero (29 January) 
in Emmet and Winnebago Counties in the northern 
part of the state. The average amount of rain and 
melted snow for the year was 35-26 inches. 

Industries and General Social Conditions—lowa 
has less waste land than any other of the United 
States, 97 per cent of its surface being tillable. The 
soil of the greater part of the state consists of a dark 
drift loam from two to five feet deep and of wonderful 
fertility. In the western part of the state is found the 
bluff soil, or loess, believed to be the deposit of the 
winds from the plains of Kansas and Dakota; this 
soil is deep and very rich, and is peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of fruit trees. The soil of the river 
valleys consists of waste carried down from higher 
levels, and is known as alluvium; it is the richest soil 
in the state. Because of the richness of its soil lowa 
has long held a leading place among the agricultural 
states of the Union. ‘Travellers over the state cannot 
but be impressed by the sight of its vast fields of Indian 
corn and oats. More than one-half of its population 
are engaged in farming. The value of the agricul- 
tural products of the state in 1908, according to 
the United States Department of Agriculture, was 
$376,076,646. This includes 287,456,000 bushels of 
Indian corn, valued at $149,477,000, and 110,444,000 
bushels of oats, valued at $46,386,000. The state 
ranks first in the production of oats and in the number 
of swine; second only to Illinois in the production 
of corn, second to Texas in the number of neat 
cattle, second to New York in the number of dairy 
cows, and second to Illinois in the number of horses. 
Iowa is famous for its dairy products, and the State 
Department of Agriculture estimates the value of 
these products for the year 1908 at $44,500,000. 

The most important mineral deposit in the state is 
bituminous coal; the coal-fields inelude an area of 
approximately 20,000 square miles in the southern 
and central parts of the state. The output in 1908 
was 7,149,517 tons, valued at $11,772,228. Gypsum 
for stueco and plaster is found in Webster County, 
and clay for tile- and brick-making is abundant. In 
the year 1908 the value of clay products was $4,078,- 
627. ‘The mines in the vicinity of Dubuque, which 
attracted the first white people to the state, and 
which became known as the Mines of Spain, are still 
yielding lead and zine ore. The manufactures of the 
state are steadily increasing, because of its growth 
and prosperity, and the possession of native coal. 
The value of the output of manufactures for the last 
statistical year, 1905, was $160,572,313. The Missis- 
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sippi is now the only river navigable for large boats, 
the shifting channel and sand-bars of the Missourr 
constituting great obstacles to navigation. But the 
facilities for transportation are excellent, the state 
being covered by a network of railways, including 
seven great trunk lines. The total mileage of rail- 
ways in the state, in 1908, was 9886-2 and the total 
mileage of electric interurban railways was 245-18. 
According to Federal estimates made in 1908, the 
population of Iowa was 2,196,970. By the last State 
Census (1905) the population—2,210,050—was made 
up of: 1,264,443 native whites of native parentage; 
648,532 native whites of foreign parentage; 282,296 
foreign-born whites; 14,831 coloured. There were 
only 53 Chinese in the state; but 39 per cent of the 
foreign-born population were born in Germany. 
Added to the immigrants from Germany, those from 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark make 63-69 per cent 
of the foreign-born population derived from Teutonic 
races. Hight per cent of the foreign-born came from 
Treland. Most of the native-born population are 
descendants of immigrants from the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. 
There were many T'renchmen among the earliest 
settlers (Bishop Loras preached sermons in the cathe- 
dral in French as well as in English), but there are 
now but few descendants of French families in the 
state. Prior to 1852, the immigrants from foreign 
countries were largely from Ireland and Germany, 
with the Irish in the majority; these immigrants 
settled in the eastern part of the state, and there were 
among them a large proportion of Catholies. But 
since that year the immigration has been largely 
from the Teutonic nations. The State Census of 1905 
gives the membership of the four leading Churches 
as follows: Methodist Episcopal, 162,688; Catholic, 
158,000; Lutheran, 91,889; Presbyterian, 47,765. 
According to Federal estimates in 1908, Des Moines, 
the capital and largest city, had a population of 83,- 
717; the next largest cities in order are Dubuque, 
Sioux City, and Davenport. 

An admirably organized system of publie schools 
exists throughout the state, generous provision for 
that purpose having been made by the State Con- 
stitution. The schools are supported chiefly by local 
taxation and the interest on the permanent school 
fund. Education is compulsory, the parents and 
guardians of children between the ages of seven and 
fourteen years inclusive being compelled to send 
them to some public, parochial, or private school for 
at least sixteen consecutive weeks during each school 
year. By statute passed in 1909, the attendance of 
the children during these sixteen weeks is excused for 
such time as they are attending religious service or 
receiving religious instruction. The State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction has general supervision 
of the public schools. In each county there is elected 
a county superintendent. Some of the townships of 
the counties constitute each a single district having 
one or two central schools, but generally the town- 
ships are subdivided into subdistriets and independent 
districts; where the latter consist of cities, the schools 
are managed by boards of education. No religious 
instruction is given, the Bible is not excluded from 
any public school or institution, but no pupil ean be 
required to read it contrary to the wishes of his parent 
or guardian. 

In 1908 the number of schoolhouses was 13,914, 
the number of teachers 27,950, the enrolment of 
pupils 526,269, and the total appropriation for educa- 
tional purposes for the year $1,936,363. There are 
534 high schools in the state in which the course of 
study, generally speaking, covers four years. The 
State University, the head of the public school system, 
is located at Towa City. It was established in 1847; 
in 1908 it had 164 professors and instructors, and 
2315 students enrolled. ‘The State also maintains 
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the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at 
Ames, and the Normal School at Cedar Falls. There 
are in the state 276 private denominational and 
higher educational institutions. The Juvenile Court 
Law has been for several years in force in Iowa. 
Under the provisions of the law, offending children 
under the age of sixteen years are no longer treated as 
criminals, nor confined in jails. They, as well as 
neglected children, are treated as wards of the state 
and, under the supervision of probationary officers, 
are kept in their own or other homes, or sent to the 
State Industrial Schools. Many girls are sent to the 
Houses of the Good Shepherd. 

Catholic Education.—Through the unremitting zeal 
of the present Archbishop of Dubuque and his prede- 
cessors in office, and their labours among the clergy 
and people, the cause of Catholic religious education 
has so advanced that parochial schools exist in all the 
parishes of considerable size in the state, and are 
taught chiefly by religious orders. In the year 1909, 
there are in the state 36,942 pupils attending the 
parochial schools. These schools are supplemented 
by 36 academies and high schools in which 5812 
students are taught; and to complete the system are 
two diocesan colleges: St. Joseph’s College, at Du- 
buque, with 280 students, and St. Ambrose College, 
at Davenport, with 167 students. At Dubuque, the 
metropolitan city of the archdiocese, where the en- 
rolled number of pupils attending the public schools 
is 4084, the number attending the parochial schools is 
3000. The city is surrounded by a cordon of Catholic 
institutions, educational and charitable, and has be- 
come widely known asa centre of Catholic education. 

History.—Vhe first white men who saw Iowa were 
the French Jesuit Father Marquette and Louis Joliet, 
who on the 17th day of June, 1673, coming down the 
mouth of the Wisconsin River, discovered the Missis- 
sippi and faced the picturesque bluffs of the Iowa 
shore. ‘The first landing on Iowa territory recorded 
by Father Marquette in his journal was near Mont- 
rose, in Lee County, where he had a peaceful and 
memorable meeting with the natives. One hundred 
and fifteen years passed away from the time of Father 
Marquette’s discovery until the first white settlement 
was made within the limits of the state. In 1788 
Julien Dubuque, a French Canadian trader, obtained_ 
from the Indians a grant of land, in which to mine for 
lead; it extended seven leagues along the west bank 
of the Mississippi and was three leagues in width, in- 
cluding the territory on which now stands the city of 
Dubuque. This grant was afterwards confirmed by 
Baron de Carondelet, the Spanish governor of the 
province of Louisiana, and the strip of land became 
known as the Mines of Spain. Here Dubuque, 
with ten other Canadians, and aided by the Indians, 
operated the mines until his death in 1810, when the 
whites were driven out. Dubuque was buried on the 
top of an isolated bluff just below the present limits 
of the city of Dubuque, and a large cross marked his 
grave for many years. This became a well-known land- 
mark to river men on the upper Mississippi, and is 
mentioned in books of travel. In 1832, in the terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi, occurred the war with the 
Indians known as the Black Hawk War. This re- 
sulted in a treaty, made in the same year, by which 
the Indians relinquished that part of lowa known as 
the Black Hawk Purchase, containing six million 
acres of land, lying immediately west of the Missis- 
sippi River, about ninety miles in width, and north of 
the Missouri State line. Although this was not the 
first concession of territory in Iowa by the Indians, it 
was the first which opened any portion of the land for 
settlement by the whites. Settlements were made in 
1833 at Dubuque and at other points near the Missis- 
sippi River. Within ten years the title to practically 
all of the state was secured by treaties with the In- 
dians. Attracted by glowing accounts of the richness 
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of the soil, immigrants came pouring in from the New 
England states, New York, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Missouri, and other states. 

_ In 1834 that part of the Louisiana Purchase now 
included in the State of Iowa was made a part of the 
Territory of Michigan, in 1836 it was attached to, and 
made a part of, the new Territory of Wisconsin, and in 
1838 was established separately as the Territory of 
Towa. On 28 December, 1846, it was admitted to the 
Union as the twenty-ninth State, being the fourth 
state created out of the Louisiana Purchase. In 
1854 the first railroad was built from Davenport 
west, and railroad-building then extended rapidly. 
In the same year was passed a law prohibiting the sale 
of intoxicating liquors which, with some changes, is 
still on the statute books. In 1857 the state adopted 
a revised Constitution which, with a few amendments, 
is still the law. The progress of the state was checked 
by the Civil War, at the close of which, however, 
immigration recommenced, and population and wealth 
increased. Although the population in 1860 was less. 
than 700,000, the state furnished, during the Civil 
War, 75,519 volunteers. 

The Church in Iowa.—The first Mass celebrated 
within the limits of Lowa was said in the year 1833, by 
the Rev. C. P. Fitzmorris, of Galena, Illinois, in the 
home of Patrick Quigley in the city of Dubuque, and 
the first Catholic church in the state was built at 
Dubuque by the celebrated Dominican missionary, 
Samuel Mazzuchelli, in 1836. On 10 December, 
1837, the Very Rev. Mathias Loras, Vicar-General of 
the Diocese of Mobile, Alabama, was consecrated first 
Bishop of Dubuque. Bishop Loras was a native of 
Lyons, France, and was a worthy comrade of Bl. Jean- 
Baptiste Vianney, the celebrated Curé of Ars. Going 
to France for priests and financial aid, Bishop Loras 
arrived in Dubuque with two priests and four deacons. 
on the 19th day of April, 1839. His diocese ineluded 
all the territory between the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers, from the northern limit of the State of Mis- 
souri to the British Possessions. In his diocese he 
found but three churches and one priest, Father Maz- 
zuchelli. The indefatigable labours of Bishop Loras 
in personally attending to the spiritual wants of the 
scattered settlers in his vast territory, in building 
churches and procuring funds, and in inducing immi- 
gration from the Eastern States and from Europe, 
have secured him a high rank among the pioneer 
missionaries and church-builders of this country. In 
1843, he brought from Philadelphia the Sisters of 
Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, who established 
their mother-house near Dubuque and have become 
widely known as successful teachers. In 1849 he gave 
a home to the Trappist monks from Mount Melleray, 
Treland, who founded the Abbey of New Melleray, stall 
in existence, twelve miles from Dubuque. When he 
died (19 February, 1858) there were within the limits 
of the State of Iowa, 48 priests, 60 churches, and a 
Catholie population of 54,000. In 1850 the territory 
north of the State of Iowa had been formed into the 
Diocese of St. Paul. He was succeeded by his coad- 
jutor, the Rt. Rev. Clement. Smyth, who had been 
Prior of New Melleray Abbey. Bishop Smyth was a 
man of great scholarly attainments and was the 
founder of the school for young men which still flour- 
ishes in the Abbey of Mount Melleray, Ireland. His 
uniform courtesy and gentleness won all hearts, and 
he was noted for his ardent patriotism during the 
strenuous days of the Civil War. During his short 
episcopacy he cemented and greatly extended the 
work of Bishop Loras ane ey 23 September, 1865, 
lamented by priests and people. 

On 30 Benen 1866, in St. Raphael’s Cathe- 
dral, Dubuque, the Rev. John Hennessy, pastor of 
St. Joseph’s church, St. Joseph, Missouri, was con- 
secrated Bishop of Dubuque. Bishop Hennessy was 
renowned as a pulpit orator, and was a man of rare 
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executive ability. The thirty-four years of his epis- 
copacy were an era of great progress for the Diocese 
of Dubuque. Priests and teachers, churches and 
schools were multiplied in all parts of the state, new 
religious orders were introduced, and hospitals and 
asylums founded. The work became ‘too great for 
one man, and in 1881 the diocese was divided, and 
the new Diocese of Davenport founded, comprising 
the southern portion of the state. In 1893 Bishop 
Hennessy was made first Archbishop of Dubuque; 
he died 4 March, 1900. 

On 24 July, 1900, Rome selected as successor to 
Archbishop Hennessy, the Most Rev. John J. Keane, 
titular Archbishop of Damascus, at one time Bishop 
of Richmond, Va., and first rector of the Catholic 
University of America. The results of his great 
ability and wide experience are shown in the marvel- 
lous growth of the Church within the limits of the 
state since his arrival. In the Archdiocese of Du- 
buque, he has thoroughly organized his clergy, in- 
creased the number of priests and parishes, and, by 
his episcopal visitations, has become acquainted with 
all parts of his territory. The cause of religious edu- 
cation has been the object of his special care, and the 
flourishing state of St. Joseph’s College and other 
institutions of higher learning, and the number of 
children attending the parochial schools demonstrate 
the success of his labours. He expends all the rey- 
enues from the property of the archdiocese in the 
building of churches and schools. Among new orders 
introduced by him are: the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, who have two houses, one in Dubuque, the other 
in Sioux City; the Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic; 
the Brothers of Mary. He has also organized an 
apostolate band of diocesan priests. An enthusiastic 
advocate of temperance, many temperance societies 
have been formed at his instance. At his advent, in 
the cities in the eastern part of the state, the provi- 
sions of the modified liquor law, known as the Mulct 
Law, were entirely ignored, and saloons were open on 
Sundays. Archbishop Keane, by his sermons and 
addresses, and attendance at public meetings, aroused 
public sentiment in favour of the law, with the result 
that now, in all parts of the state, the Mulect Law is 
strictly carried out, and the observance of Sundays 
enforced. In 1902, at the instance of the archbishop, 
twenty-four counties in the north-western part of the 
state were separated from the archdiocese and formed 
into the Diocese of Sioux City. 

The province of Dubuque ineludes the States of 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Wyoming. The State of Iowa 
is divided into three dioceses. (1) The Archdiocese of 
Dubuque occupies that part of the state north of the 
counties of Polk, Jasper, Poweshiek, Iowa, Johnson, 
Cedar, and Scott, and east of the counties of Kossuth, 
Humboldt, Webster, and Boone, and has an area of 
18,048 square miles. (2) The Diocese of Sioux City 
comprises 24 counties in the north-western part of the 
state, west of Winnebago, Hancock, Wright, Hamil- 
ton, and Story Counties, and north of Harrison, 
Shelby, Audubon, Guthrie, and Dallas Counties, its 
area being 14,518 square miles. The present Bishop 
of Sioux City is the Rt. Rev. Philip Joseph Garrigan, 
residing at Sioux City, Iowa. (3) The Diocese of 
Davenport, with an area of 22,873 square miles, com- 
prises all that portion of the state south of the other 
two dioceses and extends from the Mississippi River to 
the Missouri River. The present Bishop of Dayen- 
port is the Rt. Rev. James Davis, Davenport, Iowa. 
In 1909, according to the Wiltzius ‘‘ Official Catholie 
Directory ”’, there were in the state 579 churches, 492 
priests, 27 different religious orders, 28 hospitals and 
asylums, and a total of 37,154 children being taken care 
of in schools and other institutions. The Catholic popu- 
lation of the state is as follows: Diocese of Dubuque, 
111,112; Diocese of Davenport, 75,518; Diocese of 
Sioux City, 54,543. Total Catholic population, 241,173. 
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The best of feeling exists amongst the different 
denominations, and there is but little bigotry any- 
where in the state. The Constitution provides that 
the General Assembly shall make no law respecting 
the establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, and that no religious test shall be 
required as a qualification for any office, or public 
trust, and no person shall be deprived of any of his 
rights, privileges, or capacities, or disqualified from the 
performance of any of his public or private duties, or 
rendered incompetent to give evidence in any court 
of law or equity in consequence of his opinions on the 
subject of religion. By statute, the disturbance of 
public worship is punished by fine or imprisonment, 
and the breach of Sunday by ‘‘carrying firearms, 
dancing, hunting, shooting, horse racing, or in any 
manner disturbing a worshipping assembly or private 
family, or buying or selling property of any kind, or 
engaging in any labour except that of necessity or 
charity” is punished by fine and imprisonment. In 
general all stores in cities and towns are closed on 
Sunday. The customary form of oath is: “‘I do 
solemnly swear”. Placing the hand on the Bible is 
not required. A person conscientiously opposed to 
taking an oath may affirm. ‘The use of blasphemous 
or obscene language is prohibited under penalty of 
fine and imprisonment. By custom, a chaplain is 
appointed by each branch of the Legislature, and the 
daily sessions are opened with prayer. In addition 
to Sunday, the only days which are recognized as 
religious holidays are Christmas and Thanksgiving 
Day. By statute, no minister of the Gospel, or 
priest of any denomination is allowed, in giving testi- 
mony, to disclose any confidential communications 
properly entrusted to him in his professional capacity 
and proper to enable him to discharge the functions 
of his office according to the usual course of practice 
or discipline. The statutes of the state provide that 
any three or more persons of full age, a majority of 
whom shall be citizens, may incorporate themselves 
for the establishment of churches, colleges, seminaries, 
temperance societies, or organizations of a benevolent, 
charitable, or religious character. Any corporation 
so organized may take and hold by gift, purchase, 
devise, or bequest, real and personal property for 
purposes appropriate to its creation. The corpora- 
tion shall endure for fifty years and may be then re- 
incorporated. As a rule, real estate in the State of 
Iowa belonging to the Catholic Church is held in each 
diocese in the name of the bishop. All grounds and 
buildings used for benevolent and religious institu- 
tions and societies devoted to the appropriate objects 
of these institutions, not exceeding 160 acres in extent, 
and not leased or otherwise used with a view to pe- 
cuniary profit, are exempt from taxation. Ceme- 
teries are also exempt. The State imposes what is 
called a collateral inheritance tax of 5 per cent on all 
property within the state which passes, by will, or by 
the statutes of inheritance, or by deed to take effect 
after the death of the grantor, to collateral heirs or 
strangers to the blood. From this tax are exempt 
bequests or deeds to charitable, educational, or re- 
ligious institutions within the state, and, by a statute 
passed in 1909, there is also exempt from this tax 
“any bequest not to exceed $500 to and in favour of 
any person having for its purpose the performance 
of any religious service to be performed for and in 
behalf of decedent or any person named in his or her 
last will, or any cemetery associations”, thus exempt- 
ing bequests for Masses. Clergymen are excused 
from jury service, and the Constitution of the State 
provides ‘‘that no person having conscientious seru- 
ples against bearing arms shall be compelled to do 
military duty in time of peace.” 

Prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors is 
still the law of the state, but in cities where a majority 
of the voters consent, liquors may be sold by com 
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plying with the ‘“Mulct Law”, the principal con- 
ditions imposed by which are: the written consent of 
the owners of property situated within fifty feet of the 
proposed place of sale; the payment of a tax of $600 
annually to the state; the giving of a bond of $3000. 
The liquors must be sold in one room, having but one 
exit, with no tables or chairs therein and no curtains 
on the wifdows to obstruct the view; there must be 
no sales to minors or drunkards, nor after ten o’clock 
at night; the place must be closed on Sundays and 
legal holidays, and in no ease shall the business be 
conducted within 300 feet of a church building or 
schoolhouse. In the state penitentiaries, each war- 
den is required to appoint ‘‘some suitable minister 
of the Gospel as chaplain”, and all regular officiat- 
ing ministers of the Gospel are authorized to visit 
the penitentiaries at pleasure. This privilege is, in 
fact, true of all public institutions of the state. 

Marriage is regarded asa civil contract, and, outside 
of the usual degrees of consanguinity, is valid between 
a male of sixteen years and a female of fourteen years. 
It can be solemnized by any minister of the Gospel or 
civil magistrate. Previous to the solemnization, a 
licence must be obtained from the clerk of the dis- 
trict court of the county in which the marriage is to be 
performed. If the parties are minors the written 
consent of their parents or guardians is required. 
Divorces can be granted by the district court for any 
of the following causes: desertion, adultery, felony, 
habitual drunkenness, cruel and inhuman treatment. 
In no case can either of the parties divorced marry 
again within a year, unless specially permitted to do 
so by the decree. Any person of full age and of 
sound mind can make a valid testamentary dispo- 
sition of all his property subject to the homestead and 
dower right of his wife and the payment of his debts. 
But no devise or bequest to any corporation organized 
for religious, charitable, or educational purposes, or 
for any purpose of a similar character, is valid in 
excess of one-fourth of the testator’s estate after 
payment of debts, in case a wife, child, or parent sur- 
vive the testator. The will must be in writing, signed 
by the testator in presence of two witnesses, who 
must attest the same in writing, except that verbal 
wills of personal property to the value of three hun- 
dred dollars are valid. Associations for cemetery 
purposes may be incorporated under statutes pro- 
vided for that purpose, and the land so occupied is 
exempt from tax, but throughout the state Catholic 
cemeteries, like all other church property, is held in 
the name of the bishop of the diocese. 

For reasons, none of which had anything to do with 
religion, Catholics have generally allied themselves 
with the Democratic party which has for many years 
been the minority party in the state, and therefore 
few of them have attained political eminence. The 
following Catholic laymen have been prominent in the 
history of the state: George W. Jones, first delegate 
to Congress from Michigan Territory, introduced in 
Congress bills creating the Territory of Wisconsin and 
the Territory of Iowa, afterwards U.S. Senator from 
Iowa for twelve years, and Minister to Bogota; 
Patrick Quigley, pioneer benefactor of the Church; 
Charles Corkery, postmaster of Dubuque under Presi- 
dent Buchanan, and prominent in colonization work; 
D. A. Mahony, founder and first editor of the Tele- 
graph-Herald, and imprisoned in Fort Lafayette by 
order of Secretary Stanton; John S. Murphy, a bril- 
liant editor of the same paper; William J. Knight, 
one of the leaders of the Bar of the state and counsel 
for two railways; M. J. Wade, Representative in 
Congress; M. D. O’Connell, Solicitor of the Treasury, 
Washington; Jerry B. Sullivan, Democratic candi- 
date for Governor. 


, History of Iowa (New York, 1903); SaurerR, Jowa 
(eee 1905): be Cainiy, Life of Bishop Loras (New York, 
1897); Census of Iowa, 1905 (Des Moines); Statistical Abstract 
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of U. S., 1908 (Washington); Census of Manufactures, 1906, 
Towa Bulletin No. 82 (Washington, 1906); Climatological Ser- 
vice, Iowa Section, Renort for December, 1908 (Washington); 
Crop Reporter, Department of Agriculture, December, 1908 
(Washington); Biennial Report, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion (Des Moines, 1909). 
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Tpolyi, Arnoxp (family name originally SrumMEr), 
Bishop of Grosswardein (Nagy-Varad), b. at Ipoly- 
Keszi, 20 Oct., 1823; d. at Grosswardein, 2 December, 
1886. At the age of thirteen years he entered the 
ranks of the alumni of the Archdiocese of Gran (Esz- 
tergom), studied two years in the Emericianum at 
Presburg (Pozsony), and later at Tyrnau (Nagy- 
Szombat), and finished at the Pazmaneum at Vienna, 
where he attended lectures on theology for four years. 
In 1844 he entered the seminary of Gran, took minor 
orders in 1845, and was ordained priest in 1847. 
From 1845 to 1847 he acted as tutor in the family of 
Baron Mednydnszky, was then curate at Komorn- 
Sankt-Peter (Komdérom-Szent-Péter), in 1848 preacher 
at Presburg, in 1849 spent a short time as tutor 
in the family of Count Palffy, and became in this 
year parish priest of Zohor. Even before his ordina- 
tion he concerned himself with historical and art- 
historical matters. In 1854 his ‘‘ Ungarische Mytho- 
logie”’ came out, as the firstfruit of his work, in which 
he treats of the ancient religion of Hungary. Al- 
though the work won the prize offered by the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences, the author afterwards 
withdrew it from the press, so that at the present 
time it is very rare. In 1860 Ipolyi became par- 
ish priest at Térék-Szent-Miklés. Accompanied by 
Franz Kubinyi and Emerich Henszlmann, he made 
in 1862 a journey to Constantinople, where he dis- 
covered the remainder of the library of Matthias 
Corvinus. In 1863 he was made canon of Eger, and 
in 1869 director of the Central Ecclesiastical Seminary 
at Pesth; in 1871 he became Bishop of Neusohl 
(Besztereze-Banya), and in 1886 Bishop of Gross- 
wardein, where he died on 2 December of the same 
year. Ipolyi was member of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, as well as a member of different learned 
societies at home and abroad. He was one of the 
founders and at first vice-president, then president, 
of the Hungarian Historical Society. His literary 
activity extended into the provinces of history, art- 
history, archeology, and Christian art. He enriched 
the Hungarian National Gallery with sixty valuable 
paintings. He bequeathed to Grosswardein in his 
will, for the purpose of founding a museum, his collec- 
tions which had been brought together with a great 
expert knowledge of art. Of his literary works, in 
addition to his ‘“‘Mythologie’’, the followimg are well 
known: ‘Biography of Michael Veresmarti’’, an 
author of the seventeenth century (Budapest, 1875); 
the ‘‘Codex epistolaris Nicolai Olah” in the ‘‘Monu- 
menta Hungarie Historica: Scriptorum”, XXV 
(Budapest, 1876); the ‘‘Biographie der Christina 
Nydry von Bedez” (Budapest, 1887), in Hungarian; 
also the ‘‘ Historische und kunsthistorische Beschrei- 
buag der ungarischen Kroninsignien” (Budapest, 
1886), in Hungarian. A collection of his lesser works 


has appeared in five volumes (Budapest, 1887). 
SzinnyEy, Leben und Werke ungarischer Schriftsteller, V, 145- 
158; Por, Leben und Werke A. Ipolyis, Bischofs von Grosswar- 
dein (Presburg, 1886); also the memorial oration on Ipolyi by 
Fraknor in Jahrbuch der Ung. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
XVII, 1888 (all in Hungarian). 
A. AtpAsy. 


Ippolito Galantini (GaLANTI), Biessep, founder 
of the Congregation of Christian Doctrine of Florence; 
b. at Florence of obscure parentage, 12 October, 1565; 
d. 20 March, 1619. While still a child a wonderful 
cure turned his thoughts towards the service of God, 
and he devoted himself to teaching the truths of the 
Christian religion in the Jesuit church of Florence. 
He was only twelve years old when he attracted the 
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attention of the Archbishop Alexander de’ Medici 
(afterwards Leo XI), who gave him the church of 
Sta Lucia al Prato in which to carry on his work. 
He divided his time between his trade of silk-weaving 
and the religious instruction of poor children and 
adults, and at sixteen felt impelled to found a society 
for this purpose. The opposition aroused by his 
solicitude for the poor he overcame by the exercise of 
wonderful patience. Generous benefactors made it 
possible for him to erect an oratory, which Clement 
VIII dedicated in honour of St. Francis, in 1602, and 
in which the work begun at Sta Lucia was contin- 
ued. The foundation was called the Congregation 
of Christian Doctrine under the invocation of Sts. 
Francis and Lucey. It was divided into fifteen 
classes, according to the age and religious knowledge 
of the pupils, each class being governed by special 
rules and assisting in the instruction of the class 
below. The members of the first class were admitted 
to the congregation after a good confession. 

Tppolito was indefatigable in his work, collecting 
alms from the wealthy Florentines,which he distributed 
among the poor, founding and reorganizing branches 
of his congregation, which spread to Volterra, Lucca, 
Pistoia, Modena, etc. He introduced the practice of 
nocturnal adoration to draw the people from the 
theatre and sinful amusements. In Florence, the 
members of his congregation, by reason of their 
modesty, were called Van Chetonit. Ippolito was the 
object of violent persecution, envy and malice ac- 
cusing him of sharing the errors of Luther, of intro- 
ducing new rules and reforms. One of his spiritual 
sons accused him before the pope and Grand Duke 
Cosimo of excessive severity, but the charge was not 
sustained, and Ippolito’s congregation was declared 
to be for God’s glory and the public good. Shortly 
before the holy man’s death the grand duke founded 
a perpetual chaplaincy for the order. Ippolito made 
a pilgrimage to Loreto to place his foundation under 
the protection of the Blessed Virgin. The statutes 
of the congregation were approved by the Congrega- 
tion of Bishops and Regulars, and confirmed by 
Leo XII in a decree of 17 September, 1824. The 
founder was beatified by the same pontiff, 13 May, 
1825. His ascetical works, written for the govern- 
ment and direction of his congregation, had been 
approved by Benedict XIV in 1747, and were pub- 
lished at Rome in 1831, together with a brief life of 
the saint by Canon Antonio Santelli. 

Briscuar in Kirchenlex., s. v. Doctrinarier. 

Buancue M. Ketry. 


Ipsus, a titular see of Phrygia Salutaris, suffragan of 
Synnada. The locality was famous as the scene of the 
great battle fought in 301 B. c. between the succes- 
sors of Alexander, in which Antigonus was slain and 
his kingdom divided between his rivals. As Ipsos or 
Hypsos the city is mentioned by Hierocles and George 
of Cyprus and in most of the medieval ‘‘ Notitiw epis- 
copatuum”. Le Quien (Oriens Christianus, I, 840- 
41), names four of its bishops; Lucian, at the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451; George, at the Seventh Council 
in 787; Photius and Thomas at the Councils of Con- 
stantinople in 868 and 878. The city was situated at 
the junction of two roads, one leading to Byzantium 
and the other towards Sardeis; the exact site has 
not been discovered. Modern geographers identify it 
with the ruins of Ipsili-Hissar; others, like Ramsay 
(‘Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia”, Oxford, 1897, 
748), with those of Tchai, 82 miles from Apamea. 

8. VAIL. 


Treland.—Grocrapuy.—Ireland lies in the Atlan- 
tie Ocean, west of Great Britain, from which it is sep- 
arated in the north-east by the North Channel, in the 
east by the Irish Sea, and in the south-east by St. 
George’s Channel. Situated between the fifty-first 
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and fifty-sixth degrees of latitude, and between the 
fifth and eleventh parallels of longitude (Greenwich), 
its greatest length is 302 miles, its greatest breadth 174 
miles, its area 32,535 square miles. It is divided into 
four provinces, these being subdivided into thirty-two 
counties. In the centre the country is a level plain; 
towards the coast there are several detached mountain 
chains. Its rivers and bays are numerous, also its 
bogs; its climate is mild, though unduly moist. In 
minerals it is not wealthy like Great Britain, but its 
soil is generally more fertile, and is specially suitable 
for agriculture and pasturage. 

Earty History.—In ancient times it was known by 
the. various names of Ierna, Juverna, Hibernia, Ogy- 
gia, and Inisfail or the Isle of Destiny. It was also 
called Banba and Erin, and lastly Seotia, or the coun- 
try of the Scots. From the eleventh century, how- 
ever, the name Scotia was exclusively applied to 
Caledonia, the latter country having been peopled in 
the sixth century by a Scottish colony from Ireland. 
Henceforth Ireland was often called Scotia Major and 
sometimes Ireland, until, after the eleventh century, 
the name Scotia was dropped and Ireland alone re- 
mained. Even yet it is sometimes called Erin— 
chiefly by orators and poets. Situated in the far 
west, out of the beaten paths of commercial activity, 
it was little known to the ancients. Festus Avienus 
wrote that it was two days’ sail from Britain. Pliny 
thought that it was part of Britain and not an island at 
all; Strabo that it was near Britain, and that its in- 
habitants were cannibals; and all that Caesar knew 
was that it was west of Britain, and about half its size. 
Agricola beheld its coastline from the opposite shores 
of Caledonia, and had thought of accepting the invita- 
tion of an Irish chief to come and conquer it, believing 
he could do so with a single legion. But he left Ire- 
land unvisited and unconquered, and Tacitus could 
only record that in soil and climate it resembled 
Britain, and that its harbours were then well known 
to foreign merchants. 

But if we have not any detailed description from his 
lively pen, the native chroniclers have furnished us 
with abundant materials, and, if all they say be true, 
we can understand the remark of Camden that Ireland 
was rightly called Ogygia, or the Ancient Island, be- 
cause, in comparison, the antiquity of all other nations 
is in its infaney. Passing by the absurd story that it 
was peopled before the Deluge, we are told that, begin- 
ning with the time of Abraham, several successive 
waves of colonization rolled westward to its shores. 
First came Parthalon with 1000 followers; after 
which came the Nemedians, the Firbolgs, and the 
Tuatha-de-Dananns, and lastly the Milesians or Scots. 
In addition, there were the Fomorians, a people of un- 
certain origin, whose chief occupation was piracy and 
war, and whose attacks on the various settlers were 
incessant. ‘These and the Milesians excepted, the dif- 
ferent colonists came from Greece, and all were of the 
same race. The Milesians came from Scythia; and 
from that country to Egypt, from Egypt to Spain, 
from Spain to Ireland their adventures are recorded in 
detail. The name Scot which they bore was derived 
from Scota, daughter of Pharaoh of Heypt, the wife of 
one of their chiefs; from their chief Miledh they got the 
name Milesians, and from another chief Goidel they 
were sometimes called Gadelians, or Gaels. The wars 
and battles of these colonists are largely fabulous, and 
the Partholanians, Nemedians, and Fomorians belong 
rather to mythology than to history. So also do the 
Dananns, though sometimes they are taken as a real 
people, of superior knowledge and skill, the builders of 
those prehistoric sepulchral mounds by the Boyne, 
at Dowth, Knowth, and Newgrange. ‘The Firbolgs 
however most probably existed, and were kindred 
perhaps to those warlike Belge of Gaul whom Cesar 
encountered in battle. And the Milesians certainly 
belong to history, though the date of their arrival in 
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ireland is unknown. They were Celts, and probably 
came from Gaul to Britain, and from Britain to Ire- 
land, rather than direct from Spain. Under the lead- 
ership of Heremon and Heber they soon became mas- 
ters of the island. Some of the Firbolgs, it is said, 
crossed the sea to the Isles of Arran, where they built 
the fort of Dun Engus, which still stands and which 
tradition still associates with theirname. Heber and 
Heremon soon quarrelled, and, Heber falling in battle, 
Heremon became sole ruler, the first in a long line of 
kings. This list of kings, however, is not reliable, and 
we are warned by Tighearnach, the most trustworthy 
of Irish chroniclers, that all events before the reign of 
Cimbaeth (300 B. c.) are uncertain. Even after the 


dawn of the Christian Era fact and fiction are inter- 
woven and events are often shrouded in the shadows 
Such, for instance, are the exploits of 
Nor have many of 


and mists. 
Cuchullain and Finn Macumhael. 
these early kings been remark- 
able, if we except Conn of the 
Hundred Battles, who lived in 
the first century after Christ; 
Cormac, who lived a century 
later; Tuathal, who established 
the Feis of Tara; Niall, who 
invaded Britain; and Dathi, 
who in the fifth century lost 
his life at the foot of the 
Alps. 

The Irish were then pagans, 
but not barbarians. Theirroads 
were indeed  ill-constructed, 
their wooden dwellings rude, 
the dress of their lower orders 
scanty, their implements of 
agriculture and war primitive, 
and so were their land vehicles, 
and the boats in which they 
traversed the sea. On the other 
hand, some of their swords and 
shields showed some skill in 
metal-working, and their war- 
like and commercial voyages to 
Britain and Gaul argue some 
proficiency in shipbuilding and 
navigation. They certainly 
loved music; and, besides their 
inscribed Ogham writing, they 
had a knowledge of letters. There was a high-king of 
Treland (ardri), and subject to him were the provincial 
kings and chiefs of tribes. Each of these received 
tribute from his immediate inferior, and even in a sept 
the political and legal administration was complete. 
There was the druid who explained religion, the 
brehon who dispensed justice, the brughaid or public 
hospitaller, the bard who sang the praises of his chief 
or urged his kinsmen to battle; and each was an offi- 
cial and had his appointed allotment of land. Ixings, 
though taken from one family, were elective, the tanist 
or heir-apparent being frequently not the nearest re- 
lation of him who reigned, This peculiarity, together 
with gavelkind by which the lands were periodically 
redistributed, impeded industry and settled govern- 
ment. Nor was there any legislative assembly, and 
the Brehon law under which Ireland lived was judge- 
made law. Sometimes the ardri’s tribute remained 
unpaid and his authority nominal; but if he was a 
strong man he exacted obedience and tribute. The 
Boru tribute levied on the King of Leinster was exces- 
sive and unjust, and led to many evils. The pagan 
Trish believed in Druidism (q. v.), resembling some- 
what the Druidism Czesar saw in Gaul; but the pagan 
creed ot the Irish was indefinite and their gods do not 
stand out clear. They held the immortality and the 
transmigration of souls, worshipped the sun and 
moon, and, with an inferior worship, mountains, riv- 
ers, and wells. And they sacrificed to idols, one of 
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which, Crom Cruach, they are said to have propitiated 
with human sacrifices. They also believed in fairies, 
holding that the Tuatha-de-Dananns, when defeated 
by the Milesians, retired into the bosom of the moun- 
tains, where they held their fairy revels. One of the 
women fairies (the banshee) watched the fortunes of 
great families, and when some great misfortune was 
impending, the doomed family was warned at night by 
her mournful wail. 

_ Harty Curistian Pprtiop.—Intercourse with Brit- 
ain and the Continent through commerce and war 
sufficiently accounts for the introduction of Christian- 
ity before the fifth century. There must have been 
then a considerable number of Christians in Ireland; 
for in 430 Palladius (q. v.), a bishop and native of 
Britain, was sent by Pope Celestine ‘‘to the Scots be- 
heving in Christ”. Palladius, however, did little, and 
almost immediately returned to Britam, and in 432 
the same pope sent St. Patrick 
(q. v.). He is the Apostle of 
Ireland, but this does not im- 
ply that he found Ireland al- 
together pagan and left it 
altogether Christian. It is 
however quite true that when 
St. Patrick did come paganism 
was the predominant belief, 
and that at his death it had 
been supplanted as such by 
Christianity. The extraordi- 
nary work which St. Patrick 
did, as well as his own attrac- 
tive personal character, has 
furnished him with many biog- 
raphers; and even in recent 
years his life and works have 
engaged erudite and able pens. 
But in spite of all that has been 
written many things in his life 
are still doubtful and obscure. 
It is still doubtful when and 
where he was born, how he 
spent his life between his first 
leaving Ireland and his return, 
and in what year he died. It 
has been maintained that he 
never existed; that he and Pal- 
ladius were the same man; that 
there were two St. Patricks; again, some, like Jocelin, 
have multiplied his miracles beyond belief. These 
contradictions and exaggerations have encouraged the 
scoffer to sneer; and Gibbon was sure that in the 
sixty-six lives of St. Patrick there must have been 
sixty-six thousand lies. In reality there seems no 
solid reason for rejecting the traditional account, viz. 
that St. Patrick was born at Dumbarton in Scotlan 
about 372; that he was captured and brought to Ire- 
land by the Irish king, Nial; that he was sold asa slave 
to an Ulster chief Milecho, whom he served for six 
years; that he then escaped and went back to his own 
people; that in repeated visions he, a pious Christian, 
heard the plaintive ery of the pagan Irish inviting him 
to come amongst them; that, believing he was called 
by God to do so, he went first to the monastery of St. 
Martin of Tours, then to that of St. Germanus of Aux- 
erre, after which he went to Lérins and to Rome; and 
then, being consecrated bishop, he was sent by Pope 
Celestine to Ireland, where he arrived in 432. 

From Wicklow, where he landed, his course is traced 
to Antrim; back by Downpatrick, near which he con- 
verted Dichu and got from him a grant of land for his 
first church at Saul; thenee by Dundalk, where Be- 
nignus was converted; and to Slane, where in sight of 
Tara itself he lighted the paschal fire. The enraged 
druids pointed out to the ardri the heinousness of the 
offence, for during the great pagan festival then being 
celebrated it was death to light any fire except at 
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Tara. But St. Patrick came to Tara itself, baptized 
the chief poet, and even the ardri; then marched north 
and destroyed at Leitrim the idol, Crom Cruach, after 
which he entered Connaught, and remained there for 
seven years. Passing from Connaught to Ulster, he 
went through Donegal, Tyrone, and Antrim, conse- 
crated Macarten Bishop of Monaghan, and Fiace 
Bishop of Sletty; after which he entered Munster. 
Finally he returned to Ulster, and died at Saul in 493. 
His early captivity in Ireland interfered seriously with 
his education, and in his Confession and in his Epistle 
to Caroticus, both of which have survived the wreck 
of ages, we can discover no graces of style. But we 
see his great familiarity with the Scripture. And the 
man himself stands revealed; his piety, his spirit of 
prayer, his confidence in God, his zeal, his invincible 
courage. But while putting his entire trust in God, 
and giving Him all the glory, he rejected no human 
aid. Entering into a pagan territory he first 
preached to the chief men, knowing that when they 
were converted the people would follow. Wonderful 
indeed was his labour, and wonderful its results. He 
preached in almost every district in Ireland, con- 
founded in argument the druids and won the people 
from their side; he built, it is said, 365 churches and 
consecrated an equal number of bishops, established 
schools and convents, and held synods; and when he 
died the whole machinery of a powerful Church was in 
operation, fully equal to the task of confirming in the 
faith those already converted and of bringing those 
yet in darkness into the Christian fold. 

One of the apostle’s first anxieties was to provide a 
native ministry. For this purpose he selected the 
leading men—chiefs, brehons, bards—men likely to 
attract the respect of the people, and these, after little 
training and often with little education, he had or- 
dained. Thus equipped the priest went among the 
people, with his catechism, missal, and ritual, the 
bishop having in addition his crosier and bell. Ina 
short time, however, these primitive conditions 
ceased. About 450 a college was established at Ar- 
magh under Benignus; other schools arose at Kildare, 
Noendrum, and Louth; and by the end of the fifth 
century these colleges sent forth a sufficient supply of 
trained priests. Supported by a grant of land from 
the chief of the clan or sept and by voluntary offerings, 
bishop and priests lived together, preached to the peo- 
ple, administered the sacraments, settled their dis- 
putes, sat in their banquet halls. To many ardent 
natures this state of things was abhorrent. Fleeing 
from men, they sought for solitude and silence, by the 
banks of a river, in the recesses of a wood, and, with 
the seantiest allowance of food, the water for their 
drink, a few wattles covered with sods for their houses, 
they spent their time in mortification and prayer. 
Literally they were monks, for they were alone with 
God. But their retreats were soon invaded by others 
anxious to share their penances and their vigils, and to 
learn wisdom at their feet. Hach newcomer built his 
little hut, a church was erected, a grant of land ob- 
tained, their master became abbot, and perhaps 
bishop; and thus arose monastic establishments the 
fame of which soon spread throughout Europe. 
Noted examples in the sixth century were Clonard, 
founded by St. Finian, Clonfert by St. Brendan, Ban- 
gor by St. Comgall, Clonmaenoise by St. Kieran, Ar- 
ran by St. Enda; and, in the seventh century, Lis- 
more by St. Carthage and Glendalough by St. Kevin. 

There were still bardie schools, as there was still 
paganism, but in the seventh century paganism had 
all but disappeared, and the bardic were overshadowed 
by the monastic schools. Frequented by the best of 
the Irish, and by students from abroad, these latter 
diffused knowledge over western Europe, and Ireland 
received and merited the title of Island of Saints and 
Scholars. The holy men who laboured with St. Pat- 
rick and immediately succeeded him were mostly 
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bishops and founders of churches; those of the sixth 
century were of the monastic order; those of the 
seventh century were mostly anchorites who loved 
solitude, silence, continued prayer, and the most rigid 
austerities. Nor were the women behindhand in this 
contest for holiness. St. Brigid is a name still dear to 
Ireland, and she, as well as St. Ita, St. Fanchea and 
others, founded many convents tenanted by pious 
women, whose sanctity and sacrifices it would be in- 
deed difficult to surpass. Nor was the Irish Church, 
as has been sometimes asserted, out of communion 
with the See of Rome. The Romanand Irish tonsures 
differed, it is true, and the methods of computing 
Easter, and it may be that Pelagianism found some 
few adherents, though Arianism did not, nor the errors 
as to the natures and wills of Christ. In the number 
of its sacraments, in its veneration for the Blessed 
Virgin, in its belief in the Mass and in Purgatory, in its 
obedience to the See of Rome, the creed of the early 
Trish Church was the Catholic creed of to-day (see 
Cex.tic Rit). Abroad as well as at home Irish Chris- 
tian zeel was displayed. In 563 St. Columba, a native 
of Donegal, accompanied by a few companions, 
crossed the sea to Caledonia and founded a monastery 
on the desolate island of Iona. Fresh arrivals came 
from Ireland; the monastery with Columba as its 
abbot was soon a flourishing institution, from which 
the Dalriadian Scots in the south and the Picts beyond 
the Grampians were evangelized; and when Columba 
died in 597, Christianity had been preached and re- 
ceived in every district in Caledonia, and in every 
island along its western coast. In the next century 
Iona had so prospered that its abbot, St. Adamnan, 
wrote in excellent Latin the “Life of St. Columba”, 
the best biography of which the Middle Ages can 
boast. From Iona had gone south the Irish Aidan 
and his Irish companions to compete with and even 
exceed in zeal the Roman missionaries under St. Au- 
gustine, and to evangelize Northumbria, Mercia, and 
Essex; and if Irish zeal had already been displayed 
in Iona, equal zeal was now displayed on the desolate 
isle of Lindisfarne. Nor was this all. In 590 St. 
Columbanus, a student of Bangor, accompanied by 
twelve companions, arrived in France and established 
the monastery of Luxeuil, the parent of many monas- 
teries, then laboured at Bregenz, and finally founded 
the monastery of Bobbio, which as a centre of knowl- 
edge and piety was long the light of northern Italy. 
And meantime his friend and fellow-student St. Gall 
laboured with conspicuous success in Switzerland, St. 
Fridolin along the Rhine, St. Fiacre near Meaux, St. 
Tahan at Wurzburg, St. Livinus in Brabant, St. Fur- 
sey on the Marne, St. Cataldus in southern Italy. And 
when Charlemagne reigned (771-814), Irishmen were 
at his court, “men incomparably skilled in human 
learning”’. 

In the civil history of the period only a few facts 
stand out prominently. About 560, in consequence 
of a quarrel with the ardri Diarmuid about the right of 
sanctuary, St. Columba and Rhodanus (Reudan) of 
Lorrha publicly cursed Tara, an unpatriotic act which 
dealt a fatal blow at the prospect of a strong central 
government by blighting with maledictions its acknowl- 
edged seat. Nearly thirty years later the National 
Convention of Drumceat restrained the insolence and 
curtailed the privileges of the bards. In 684 Ireland was 
invaded by the King of Northumbria, though no per- 
manent conquest followed. And in 697 the last Feis 
of Tara was held, at which, through the influence of 
Adamnan, women were interdicted from taking part 
in actual battle. At the same time the ardri Finac- 
tha, at the instance of St. Moling, renounced for him- 
self and his successors the Boru tribute. As the 
eighth century neared its close, religion and learning 
still flourished; but unexpected dangers approached 
and a new enemy came, before whose assaults monk 
and monastery and saint and scholar disappeared. 
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These invaders were the Danes from the coasts of 
Scandinavia. Pagans and pirates, they loved plunder 
and war, and both on land and sea were formidable 
foes. Like the fabled Fomorians of earlier times they 
had a genius for devastation. Descending from their 
ships along the coasts of western Europe, they mur- 
dered the inhabitants or made them captives and 
slaves. In Ireland as elsewhere they attacked the 
monasteries and churches, desecrated the altars, 
carried away the gold and silver vessels, and smok- 
ing ruins and murdered monks attested the fury 
of their assaults. Armagh and Bangor, Kildare and 
Clonmacnoise, Iona and Lindisfarne thus fell before 
their fury. Favoured by disunion among the Irish 
chiefs, they crept inland, effected permanent settle- 
ments at Waterford and Limerick and established a 

owerful kingdom at Dublin; and, had their able chief 

urgesius lived much longer, they might perhaps have 
subdued the whole island. For a century after his 
death in 845 victory and defeat alternated in their 
wars; but they clung tenaciously to their seaport 
possessions, and kept the neighbouring Irish in cruel 
bondage. They were, however, signally defeated by 
the Ardri Malachy in 980, and Dublin was compelled 
to pay him tribute. But, able 
as Malachy was,an abler man 
soon supplanted him in the 
supreme position. Step by 
step Brian Boru had risen from 
being chief of Thomond to be 
undisputed ruler of Munster. 
Its chiefs were his tributaries 
and his allies; the Danes he 
had repeatedly chastised, and 
in 1002 he compelled Malachy 
to abdicate in his favour. 

It was a bitter humiliation 
for Malachy thus to lay down 
the sceptre which for 600 years 
had been in the hands of his 
family. It gave Ireland, how- 
ever, the greatest of her high-kings and unbroken peace 
forsome years. War came when the elements of dis- 
content coalesced. Brian had irritated Leinster by re- 
viving the Boru tribute; he had crushed the Danes; and 
these, with the Danes of the Isle of Man and those of 
Sweden and the Scottish Isles, joined together, and on 
Good Friday, 1014, the united strength of Danes and 
Leinstermen faced Brian’s army at Clontarf. The 
victory gained by the latter was great; but it was 
dearly bought by the loss of Brian as well as his son 
and grandson. The century and a half which followed 
was a weary waste of turbulence and war. Brian’s 
usurpation encouraged others to ignore the claims of 
descent. O’Loughlin and O’Neill in the North, 
O’Brien in the South, and O’Connor beyond the Shan- 
non fought for the national throne with equal energy 
and persistence; and as one set of disputants dis- 
appeared, others replaced them, equally determined to 
prevail. The lesser chiefs were similarly engaged. 
This ceaseless strife completed the work begun by the 
Danes. Under native and Christian chiefs churches 
were destroyed, church lands appropriated by laymen, 
monastic schools deserted, lay abbots ruled at Armagh 
and elsewhere. Bishops were consecrated without 
sees and conferred orders for money, there was chaos 
in church government and corruption everywhere. 
In a series of synods beginning with Rathbreasail 
(1118) and including Kells, at which the pope’s legate 
presided, many salutary enactments were passed, and 
for the first time diocesan episcopacy was established. 
Meanwhile, St. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, had 
done very remarkable work in his own diocese and 
elsewhere. His early death in 1148 was a heavy blow 
to the cause of church reform. Nor could so many 
evils be cured in a single life, or by the labours of a 
single man; and in spite of his efforts and the efforts 
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of others the decrees of synods were often flouted, and 
the new diocesan boundaries ignored. 

Tue AncLo-Normans.—In Henry IT of England an 
unexpected reformer appeared. The murderer of 
Thomas 4 Becket seemed ill-fitted for the réle, but he 
undertook it, and in the first year of his reign (1154) he 
procured a Bull from the English-born Pope Adrian 
IV authorizing him to proceed to Ireland ‘‘to eneck 
the torrent of wickedness, to reform evil manners, to 
sow the seeds of virtue.” The many troubles of his 
extensive kingdom thwarted his plans for years. But 
in 1168 Maemurrogh, King of Leinster, driven from 
his kingdom sought Henry’s aid, and then Adrian’s 
Bull was remembered. A first contingent of Anglo- 
Normans came to Ireland in 1169 under Fitzgerald, a 
stronger force under Strongbow (de Clare, Earl of 
Pembroke) in 1170, and in 1171 Henry himself landed 
at Waterford and proceeded to Dublin, where he spent 
the winter, and received the submission of all the 
Trish chiefs, except those of Tyrconnell and Tyrowen. 
These submissions, however, aggravated rather than 
lessened existing ills. The Irish chiefs submitted to 
Henry as to a powerful ardri, still preserving their 
privileges and rights under Brehon law. Henry, on 
his side, regarded them as vas- 
sals holding the lands of their 
tribes by military service and 
in accordance with feudal law. 
Thus a conflict between the 
clan system and feudalism 
arose. Exercising his supposed 
rights, Henry divided the coun- 
try into so many great fiefs, 
giving Meath to de Lacy, Lein- 
ster to Strongbow, while de 
Courey was encouraged to con- 
quer Ulster, and de Cogan Con- 
naught. Atalaterdatethede 
Burgos settled in Galway, the 
Fitzgeralds in Kildare and Des- 
mond, the Butlers in Ossory. 
Discord enfeebled the capecity of the Irish chiefs for 
resistance; nor were kernes and gallowglasses equal 
to mail-clad knights, nor the battle-axe to the Norman 
lance, and in a short time large tracts had passed from 
native to foreign hands. 

The new Anglo-Irish lords soon outgrew the posi- 
tion of English subjects, and to the natives became 
tyrannical and overbearing. Ignoring the many evi- 
dences of culture in Ireland, her Romanesque archi- 
tecture, her high crosses, her illuminated manuscripts, 
her shrines and crosiers, the scholars that had shed 
lustre on her schools, the saints that had hallowed her 
valleys, the missionaries that had spread her fame 
throughout Europe—ignoring all these, they despised 
the Irish as rude and barbarous, despised their lan- 
guage, their laws, their dress, their arms; and, while 
not recognizing the Brehon law, they refused Irish- 
men the status of English subjects or the protection of 
Englishlaw. At last, despairing of union among their 
own chiefs, or of justice from Irish viceroy or English 
king, the oppressed Irish invited Edward Bruce from 
Scotland. In 1315 he landed in Ireland and was 
crowned king. Successful at first, his allies beyond 
the Shannon were almost annihilated in the battle of 
Athenry (1316); and two years later he was himself 
defeated and slain at Faughart. His ruin had been 
effected by a combination of the Anglo-Ivish lords, and 
this still further inflated their pride. Titles rewarded 
them. Birmingham became Lord of Athenry and 
Earl of Louth, Fitzgerald Earl of Kildare, his kinsman 
Earl of Desmond, de Burgo Earl of Ulster, Butler Earl 
of Ormond. But these titles only increased their inso- 
lence and disloyalty. Favoured by the weakness of 
the viceroy’s government the native chiers recovered 
most of the ground they had lost. 

Meanwhile the de Burgos in Connaught changed 
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their name to Burke, and became Irish chiefs; many 
others followed their example; even the ennobled 
Butlers and Fitzgeralds used the Irish language, dress, 
and customs, and were as turbulent as the worst of the 
native chiefs. To recall these colonists to their alle- 

iance the Statute of Kilkenny made it penal to use 

rish customs, language, or law, forbade intermarriage 
with the mere Irish, or the conferring of benefices on 
the native-born. But the barriers of race could not 
be maintained, and the intermarrying of Irish with 
Anglo-Irish went on. The long war with France, fol- 
lowed by the Wars of the Roses, diverted the attention 
of England from Irish affairs; and the viceroy, feebly 
supported from England, was too weak to chastise 
these powerful lords or put penal laws in force. The 
hostility of native chiefs was bought off by the pay- 
ment of ‘‘black rents”. The loyal colonists confined 
to a small district near Dublin, called ‘‘the Pale’, 
shivered behind its encircling rampart; and when the 
sixteenth century dawned, English power in Ireland 
had almost disappeared. Those within the Pale were 
impoverished by grasping officials and by the payment 
of ‘“‘black rents’”’. Outside the Pale the country was 
held by sixty chiefs of Irish descent and thirty of Eng- 
lish descent, each making peace or war as he pleased. 
Lawlessness and irreligion were everywhere. The 
clergy of Irish quarrelled with those of English descent; 
the religious houses were corrupt, their priors and 
abbots great landholders with seats in Parliament, and 
more attached to secular than to religious concerns; 
the great monastic schools had disappeared the great- 
est of them all, Clonmacnoise, being in ruins; preach- 
ing was neglected except by the mendicant orders, and 
these were utterly unable to cope with the disorders 
which prevailed. 

THe Tupor Prrrop.—Occupied with English and 
Continental affairs, Henry VIII, in the beginning of 
his reign, bestowed but little attention on Ireland, and 
not until he was a quarter of a century on the throne 
were Irish affairs taken seriously in hand. The king 
was then in middle age, no longer the defender of the 
Faith against Luther, but, like Luther, a rebel against 
Rome; no longer generous or attractive in character, 
but rather a cruel, capricious tyrant, whom it was 
dangerous to provoke and fatal to disobey. In Eng- 
land his hands were reddened with the best blood of 
the land; and in Ireland the fate of the Fitzgeralds, 
following the rebellion of Silken Thomas, struck Irish 
and Anglo-Irish alike with such terror that all has- 
tened to make peace. O’Neill, renouncing the in- 
heritance of his ancestors, became Earl of Tyrone; 
Burke became Harl of Clanrickard, O’Brien Earl of 
Thomond, Fitzpatrick Lord of Ossory; the Harl of 
Desmond and the other Anglo-Irish nobles were par- 
doned all their offences, and at a Parliament in Dublin 
(1541) Anglo-Irish and Irish attended. And Henry, 
who like his predecessors had been hitherto but Lord 
of Ireland (Dominus Hibernie), was now unanimously 
given the higher title of king. This Parliament also 
passed the Act of Supremacy by which Henry was in- 
vested with spiritual jurisdiction, and, in substitution 
for the pope, proclaimed head of the Church. As the 
proctors of the clergy refused to agree to this measure, 
the irate monarch deprived them of the right of voting, 
and in revenge confiscated church lands and sup- 
pressed monasteries, in some cases shed the blood of 
their inmates, in the remaining cases sent them forth 
homelessand poor. Theseseverities, however, did not 
win the people from their faith. The apostate friar 
Browne, whom Henry made Archbishop of Dublin, 
the apostate Staples, Bishop of Meath, and Henry 
himself, stained with so many adulteries and murders, 
had but poor credentials as preachers of reform; what- 
ever time-serving chiefs might do, the clergy and 
people were unwilling to make Henry pope, or to sub- 
ecrive to the varying tenets of his creed. Tis succes- 
sor, an ardent Protestant, tried hard to make Ireland 
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Protestant, but the sickly plant which he sowed was 
uprooted by the Catholic Mary, and at Elizabeth’s 
accession all Ireland was Catholic. 

Like her father Henry, the young queen was a cruel 
and capricious tyrant, and in her war with Shane 
O’Neill, the ablest of the Irish chiefs, she did not 
scruple to employ assassins. She was neither a sin- 
cere Protestant nor a willing persecutor of the Catho- 
lies; and though she re-enacted the Act of Supremacy 
and passed the Act of Uniformity, making Protestant- 
ism the state creed, she refused to have these acts 
rigorously enforced. But when the pope and the 
Spanish king declared against her, and the Irish Cath- 
olics were found in alliance with both, she yielded to 
her ministers and concluded, with them, that a Catho- 
lic was necessarily a disloyal subject. Henceforth 
toleration gave way to persecution. The tortures in- 
flicted on O’ Hurley, Archbishop of Cashel, and O’ Hely, 
Bishop of Mayo, the Spaniards murdered in cold blood 
at Smerwick, the desolation of Munster during Des- 
mond’s rebellion, showed how cruel her rule could be. 
Far more formidable than the rebellion of Desmond, 
or even than that of Shane O’ Neill, was the rebellion 
of Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone. No such able Irish 
chief had appeared since Brian Boru. Cool, cautious, 
vigilant, he laid his plans with care and knew how to 
wait patiently for results. Never impulsive, never 
boastful, wise in council and wary in speech, from his 
long residence in London in his youth he learned dis- 
simulation, and was as crafty as the craftiest English 
minister. Repeatedly he foiled the queen’s diploma- 
tists in council as he did her generals in the field, and at 
the Yellow Ford (1598) gained the greatest victory 
ever won in Ireland over English arms. What he 
might have done had he been loyally supported it is 
hard to say. For nearly ten years he continued the 
war; he continued it after his Spanish allies had 
brought upon him the disaster of Kinsale; after his 
chief assistant, O’ Donnell, had been struck down by an 
assassin’s hand; after Carew had subdued Munster, 
and Mountjoy had turned Ulster into a desert; after 
the Irish chiefs had gone over to the enemy. And 
when he submitted it was only on condition of being 
guaranteed his titles and lands; and by that time 
Elizabeth, who hated him so much and so longed for 
his destruction, had breathed her last. 

UNDER THE Stuarts.—James I (1603-25) was the 
first of the Stuart line, and from the son of Mary Stu- 
art the Irish Catholics expected much. They were 
doomed, however, to an early disappointment. The 
cities which rejoiced that ‘‘ Jezabel was dead”, and 
that now they could practise their religion openly, 
were warned by Mountjoy that James was a good 
Protestant and as such would have no toleration of 
popery. Salisbury, who had poisoned the mind of the 
queen against the Catholics, was equally successful 
with her successor, with the result that persecution 
continued. Proclamations were issued ordering the 
clergy to quit the kingdom; those who remained were 
hunted down; O’Devany, Bishop of Down, and others 
were done to death. The Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity were rigorously enforeed. The Act of 
Oblivion, under which participants in the late rebellion 
were pardoned, was often forgotten or ignored. Hng- 
lish law, which for the first time was extended to all 
Ireland, was used by corrupt officials to oppress rather 
than to protect the people. The Earl of Tyrone and 
the Earl of Tyreonnell (Rory O'Donnell) were so spied 
upon and worried by false charges of disloyalty that 
they fled the country, believing that their lives were in 
danger; and to all their pleas for justice the king’s 
response was to slander their characters and confiscate 
their lands. It is indeed true that Irish juries found 
the earls guilty of high treason, and an Irish Parlia- 
ment, representing all Ireland, attainted them. But 
these results were obtaine 1 by carefully packing the 
juries, and by the creation of small boroughs which sent 
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creatures of the king to represent them in Parliament. 
And the Catholic members acquiesced under threat of 
having enacted a fresh batch of penal laws. Thus, 
aided by corrupt juries and a complaisant Parliament, 
James I was enabled to plant the confiscated lands of 
Ulster with English Protestants and Seotch Presby- 
terians. Other plantations had fared badly. That of 
King’s and Queen’s County in Mary’s reign had de- 
cayed; and the plantation of Munster after the Des- 
mond war had been swept away in the tide of O’Neill’s 
victories. The plantation of Ulster was more thor- 
ough and effective than either of these. Whole dis- 
tricts were given to the settlers, and these, supported 
by a Protestant Government, soon grew into a power- 
ful and prosperous colony, while the despoiled Catho- 
lies, driven from the richer to the poorer lands, looked 
helplessly on, hating those colonists for whose sake 
they had been despoiled. 

Under the new king, Charles I (1625-49), the policy 
of persecution and plantation was continued. Under 
pretence of advancing the public interest and increas- 
ing the king’s revenue, a crowd of hungry adventurers 
spread themselves over the land, inquiring into the title 
by which lands were held. With venal judges, venal 
juries, and sympathetic officials to aid them, good 
titles were declared bad, and lands seized, and the ad- 
venturers were made sharers in the spoil. The 
O’Byrnes were thus deprived of their lands in Wicklow, 
and similar confiscations and plantations took place 
in Wexford, King’s County, Leitrim, Westmeath, and 
Longford. Hoping to protect themselves against such 
robbery, the Catholies offered the king a subsidy of 
£120,000 in exchange for certain privileges called 
“graces”, which among other things would give them 
indefeasible titles to their estates. These “graces”, 
granted by the king, were to have the sanction of 
Parliament to make them good. The money was paid, 
but the “graces” were withheld, and the viceroy, 
Strafford, proceeded to Connaught to confiscate and 
plant the whole province. The projected plantation 
was ultimately abandoned; but the sense of injustice 
remained. All over the country were insecurity, 
anxiety, unrest, and disaffection; Irish and Anglo- 
Trish were equally menaced. Seeing the futility of 
appealing to a helpless Parliament, a despotic viceroy, 
or a perfidious king, the nation took up arms. 

To describe the rebellion as the “massacre of 1641” 
is unjust. The details of cruel murders committed 
and horrible tortures inflicted by the rebels are mis- 
chievously untrue. On the other hand, it is true that 
the Protestants suffered grievous wrong, and that 
many of them lost their lives, exclusive of those who 
fellin war. The Catholics wanted the planters’ lands; 
when driven away in wintry weather, without money, 
or food, or sufficient clothes, many planters perished 
of hunger and cold. Others fell by the avenging hand 
of some infuriated Catholic whom they might have 
wronged in the days of their power. Many fellde- 
fending their property or the property and lives of 
their friends. The plan of the rebel leaders, of whom 
Roger Moore was chief, was to capture the garrison 
towns by a simultaneous attack. But they failed to 
capture Dublia Castle, containing large stores of arms, 
owing to the imprudence of Colonel MacMahon. He 
imparted the secret to a disreputable Irishman named 
O’Connolly, who at once informed the Castle authori- 
ties, with the result that the Castle defences were 
strengthened, and MacMahon and others arrested and 
subsequently executed. In Ulster, however, the whole 
open country and many towns fell into the rebels’ 
hands, and Munster and Connaught soon joined the 
rebellion, as did the Catholics of the Pale, unable to ob- 
tain any toleration of their religion, or security of their 
property, or even of their lives. Before the new year 
was far advanced the Catholic Bishops declared the 
rebellion just, and the Catholics formed a confedera- 
tion which, from its meeting place, was called the 
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“Confederation of Kilkenny”. Composed of clergy 
and laity its members swore to be loyal to the king, to 
strive for the free exercise of their religion, and to de- 
fend the lives, liberties, and possessions of all who took 
the Confederate oath. Supreme executive authority 
was vested in a supreme council; there were provin- 
cial councils also, all these bodies deriving their powers 
from an elective body called the “ General Assembly”. 

The Supreme Council exercised all the powers of gov- 
ernment, administered justice, raised taxes, formed 
armies, appointed generals. One of the best-known 
of these officers was General Preston, who commanded 
in Leinster, having come from abroad with a good sup- 
ply of arms and ammunition, and with 500 trained 
officers. A more remarkable man still was General 
Owen Roe O'Neill, nephew of the great Harl of Ty- 
rone, who took command in Ulster, and whose defence 
of Arras against the French caused him to be recog- 
nized _as one of the first soldiers in Hurope. He also, 
like Preston, brought officers, arms, and ammunition 
to Ireland. At a later stage came Rinuccini, the 
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pope’s nuncio, bringing with him a supply of money. 
Meanwhile, civil war raged in England between king 
and Parliament; the Government at Dublin, ill sup- 
plied from across the Channel, was ill fitted to crush a 
powerful rebellion, and, in 1646, O’ Neill won the great 
victory of Benburb. But the strength of which this 
victory was the outcome was counterbalanced by ele- 
ments of weakness. The Catholics of Ulster and those 
of the Pale did not agree; neither did Generals O’ Neill 
and Preston. The Supreme Council, with a feeble old 
man, Lord Mountgarret, at its head, and four provin- 
cial generals instead of a commander-in-chief, was ill- 
suited for the vigorous prosecution of a war. More 
over, the influence of the Marquis of Ormond was a 
fatal cause of discord. A personal friend of the king, 
and charged by him with the command of his army and 
with the conduct of negotiations, a Protestant with 
Catholic friends on the Supreme Council, his desire 
ought to have been to bring Catholic and Royalist to- 
gether. But his hatred of the Catholics was such that 
he would grant them no terms, even when ordered to 
do so by His Majesty. The Catholics’ professions of 
loyalty he despised, and his great diplomatic abilities 
were used to sow dissensions in their councils and to 
thwart their plans. Yet the Supreme Council, dom- 
inated by an Ormondist faction, continued fruitless 
negotiations with him, agreed to a cessation when they 
themelves were strong and their opponents weak, and 
agreed to a peace with him in spite of the victory of 
Benburb, and in spite of the remonstrances of the 
nuncio and of General O’Neill. Nor did they cease 
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hese relations with him even after he had treacher- 
ously surrendered Dublin to the Parliament (1647), 
and left the country. On the contrary, they still put 
faith in him, entered into a fresh peace with him in 
1648, and when he returned to Ireland as the Royalist 
viceroy they received him in state at Kilkenny. In 
disgust, General O’Neill came to a temporary agree- 
ment with the Parliamentary general, and Rinuccini, 
despairing of Ireland, returned to Rome. 

The Civil War in England was then over. The Roy- 
alists had been vanquished, the king executed, the 
monarchy replaced by a commonwealth; and in Au- 
gust, 1649, Oliver Cromwell came to Ireland with 
10,000 men. Ormond meanwhile had rallied his sup- 

orters, and, with the greater part of the Catholics of 
ee Munster, and Connaught, the Protestants of 
the Pale and of Munster, and great part of the Ulster 
Presbyterians, his strength was considerable. His 
obstinate bigotry would not allow him to make terms 
with the Ulster army, and he thus lost the support of 
General O’ Neill at a critical time. Early in August he 
had been disastrously beaten by the Puritan general 
Jones, at Rathmines; in consequence he offered no 
opposition to Cromwell’s landing and made no attempt 
to relieve Drogheda. It was soon captured by Crom- 
well and its garrison put to the sword. A month later 
the same fate befell Wexford. Waterford repelled 
Cromwell’s attack, and Clonmel and Kilkenny offered 
him a stout resistance; but other towns were easily 
captured, or voluntarily surrendered; and when he 
left Ireland, in May, 1650, Munster and Leinster were 
in his hands. His successors, Ireton and Ludlow, 
within two years reduced the remaining provinces. 
Meanwhile Owen Roe O’Neill had died after making 
terms with Ormond, but before meeting with Crom- 
well. The Catholic Bishops, however, repudiated Or- 
mond, who then left Ireland. Some negotiation sub- 
sequently between Lord Clanricarde and the Duke 
of Lorraine came to nothing, and the long war was 
ended in which more than half the inhabitants of the 
country had lost their lives. 

In the beginning of the rebellion many Englishmen 
subscribed money to put it down, stipulating in .re- 
turn for a share of the lands to be forfeited, and thus 
hatred of the Catholics was mingled with hope of gain. 
The English Parliament accepted the money on the 
terms proposed, and the subscribers became known as 
“adventurers”, because they adventured their 
money on Irish land. When the rebellion was over, 
the problem was to provide the lands promised, and 
also to provide lands for the soldiers who were in ar- 
rears of pay. It was a difficult problem. There was 
an Act for Settling Ireland, and an Act for the Satis- 
faction of Adventurers in Lands and Arrears due to 
the soldiers and other public Debts; there was a High 
Court of Justice to determine who were guilty of re- 
bellion; there were soldiers who had got special terms 
when laying down their arms; and there were those 
who had never had a share in the rebellion, but had 
merely lived in the rebel quarters during the war. 
The best of the lands east of the Shannon were for the 
adventurers and soldiers, the dispossessed being driven 
to Connaught. To determine where the planters were 
to be settled and where the transplanted, and what 
amount they were to get, there were commissions, and 
committees, and surveys, and court of claims. Nor 
was it till 1658 that the Cromwellian Settlement was 
complete, and even then many of the transplanted 
protested their innocence of any share in the rebellion, 
and many of the adventurers and soldiers complained 
that they had been defrauded of their due. In the 
amount of suffering it entailed and wrong inflicted the 
whole scheme far exceeded the plantation of Ulster. 
But it failed to make Ireland either English or Prot- 
estant, and in setting up a system of alien landlords 
and native tenants it proved the curse of Ireland and 
the fruitful parent of many ills. 
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To the Irish Cromwell’s death in 1658 was welcome 
news, all the more so because Charles II (1660-85) 
was restored. For their attachment to the cause of 
the latter they had suffered much; and now the Cath- 
olic landlord in his Connaught cabin and the Irish 
soldier abroad felt equally assured that the recovery 
of their lands and homes was at hand. They soon 
learned that Stuart gratitude meant little and that 
Stuart promises were written on sand. Had Charles 
been free to act, the Cromwellian Settlement would 
not have endured; for he loved the Catholics much 
more than he loved the Puritans. But the planters 
were a dangerous body to provoke, sustained as they 
were by the English Parliament and by the king’s 
chief adviser, Ormond, who indeed hated the Crom- 
wellians, but hated the Catholics much more. Some 
attempt, however, was made to right the wrong that 
had been done, and by the Act of Settlement six 
hundred innocent Catholics were restored to their lands. 
Many more would have been restored had the court of 
claims been allowed to continue its sittings. The 
irate planters wanted to know what was to become of 
them if the despoiled papists thus got back their lands; 
utterings threats and even breaking out into rebellion 
they alarmed the king. Under Ormond’s advice the 
Act of Explanation was then passed (1665) and the 
court of claims set up by the Act of Settlement closed 
its doors, though three thousand cases remained un- 
tried. Thus the Cromwellians who had murdered the 
king’s father were, with few exceptions, left unmo- 
lested while the Catholics were abandoned to their 
fate. Before the rebellion two-thirds of the lands of 
the country were in the hands of the latter; after the 
Act of Explanation scarcely one-third was left them, a 
sweeping confiscation especially in the case of men who 
were denied even the justice of a trial. After this the 
toleration of the Catholics was but a small concession. 
Not, however, during the whole of Charles’s reign; for 
Ormond, now a duke, filled the office of viceroy for 
many years; he at least would maintain Protestant 
ascendancy, and exclude the Catholics from the bench 
and the corporations. In the English Council and in 
Parliament he bitterly attacked and defeated the pro- 
posed revision of the Act of Settlement. He does not 
appear to have had any sympathy with the lying tales 
of Oates and Bedloe, or with the storm of persecution 
which followed, and he disapproved of the judicial 
murder of Oliver Plunket. But his aversion from the 
Catholics continued, and was in no way chilled by ad- 
vancing age. One of the last acts of Charles was to 
dismiss him from office as an enemy to toleration. 
The king himself soon after died in the Catholic Faith, 
and James II, an avowed Catholic, succeeded, the 
first Catholic sovereign since the death of Mary Tudor. 

Religious toleration had then made little progress 
throughout Europe, and England, aggressively Prot- 
estant, looked with special disfavour on Catholicism. 
In these circumstances James II should have moved 
with caution. He should have taken account of na- 
tional prejudices and the temper of the times, and re- 
spected established institutions; while conscientiously 
practising his own religion, he should have sought for 
no favour for it, at least until the nation was in a more 
tolerant and yielding mood. Instead of this, and in 
defiance of English bigotry and English law, he ap- 
pointed Catholies to high civil and military offices, 
opened the corporations and the universities to them, 
had a papal nuncio at his court, and issued a Declara- 
tion of Indulgence suspending the penal Jaws. When 
the Protestant bishops refused to have this declaration 
read from their pulpits he prosecuted them. Their 
acquittal was the signal for revolt, and James, de- 
serted by all classes, fled to France leaving the English 
throne to William of Orange, whom the Protestants 
invited from Holland. Meanwhile sweeping changes 
had been effected in Ireland by the viceroy, the Duke 
of Tyreonnell, a militant Catholic and a special favour- 
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ite of King James. Protestant magistrates, sheriffs, 
and judges had been displaced to make room for 
Catholics; the army and corporations underwent simi- 
lar changes; and the Act of Settlement was to be re- 
pealed. Timid Protestants trembling for their lives 
fled to England; others formed centres of resistance to 
the viceroy in Munster and Connaught, and, in Ulster, 
Derry and Enniskillen expelled the Catholics and 
closed their gates against the viceroy’s troops. This 
was rebellion, for James, though repudiated in Eng- 
land, was still King of Ireland. In March, 1689, he 
arrived at Kinsale from France to subdue these rebels. 
But the task was beyond his strength. Derry and 
Enniskillen defied all his attacks, and a Williamite 
force, issuing from the latter town, almost annihilated 
a Jacobite army at Newtown-Butler. 

Disaffection became general among the Protestants 
when the Irish Parliament repealed the Act of Settle- 
ment and attainted eighteen hundred persons who had 
fled to England through fear; and when, in August, a 
Williamite force of twenty thousand landed at Car- 
rickfergus, the Prot- ; - 
estants everywhere 
welcomed it. This 
great force, however, 
effected nothing, and 
in June, 1690, Wil- 
liam himself came 
and encountered 
James on the banks 
of the Boyne. The 
battle was fought on 
1 July, and resulted 
in the defeat of 
James. Hastening to 
Dublin he told’ the 
Duchess of Tyrcon- 
nell that the Irish 
soldiers had shame- 
fully run away, to 
which the lady is 
said to have replied: 
“But your Majesty 
won the race.” The 
retort wasjust. The 
Irish cavalry behaved with conspicuous gallantry, as 
did the greater part of the infantry. Some of the 
latter did run away, but not so fast as James himself, 
who fled taking the ablest of the Irish generals, Sars- 
field, with him. That the Irish were no cowards was 
soon shown by their defence of Athlone and the still 
more glorious defence of Limerick. After being com- 
pelled to raise the siege of the latter city, King William 
left for England, committing the civil authority to 
lords justices and the military command to General 
Ginkel. In the following year Ginkel captured Ath- 
lone, owing to the carelessness of the Jacobite general, 
St-Ruth, and on 12 July, 1691, the last great battle of 
the war was fought at Aughrim. The Irish were not 
inferior to their opponents in numbers, discipline, or 
valour, and though overmatched in heavy guns they 
had the advantage of position. Nor was St-Ruth 
inferior to Ginkel in military capacity. His disposi- 
tions were excellent, and after several hours’ desperate 
fighting Ginkel was driven back at every point. Just 
then St-Ruth was struck down by a cannon ball. 
Panic-stricken, the Irish fell back, allowing their oppo- 
nents to advance and inflict on them a crushing defeat. 
The surrender of Galway and Sligo followed, and in a 
short time Ginkel and his whole army were before the 
walls of Limerick. When he had effectually sur- 
rounded it and made a breach in the walls, further re- 
sistance was seen to be hopeless, and Sarsfield and his 
friends made terms. By the end of the year the war 
was over, King William had triumphed, and Protest- 
ant ascendancy was secure. 

Tur EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—By the Treaty of 
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Limerick the Catholic soldiers of King James were 
pardoned, protected against forfeiture of their estates, 
and were free to go abroad if they chose. All Catho- 
lics might substitute an oath of allegiance for the oath 
of supremacy, and were to have such privileges “as 
were consistent with the laws of Ireland, or as they 
did enjoy in the reign of Charles II”. King William 
also promised to have the Irish Parliament grant a 
further relaxation of the penal laws in force. This 
treaty, however, was soon torn to shreds, and in spite of 
William’s appeals the Irish Parliament refused to rat- 
ify it, and embarked on fresh penal legislation. Under 
these new laws Catholics were excluded from Parlia- 
ment, from the bench and bar, from the army and 
navy, from all civil offices, from the corporations, and 
even from the corporate towns. They could not have 
Catholic schools at home or attend foreign schools, 
or inherit landed property, or hold land under lease, 
or act as executors or administrators, or have arms 
orammunition, ora horse worth £5. Neither could they 
bury their dead in Catholic ruins, or make pilgrimages 
to holy wells, or ob- 
serve Catholic holi- 
days. They could not 
intermarry with the 
Protestants, the 
clergyman assisting 
at such marriages be- 
ing liable to death. 
The wife of a Catho- 
lic landlord turning 
Protestant got sep- 
arate maintenance; 
the son turning Prot- 
estant got the whole 
estate; and the 
Catholic landlord 
having only Catholic 
children was obliged 
at death to divide 
his estate among his 
children in equal 
shares. All the reg- 
ular clergy, as well 
as bishops and viears- 
general should quit the kingdom. The secular clergy 
might remain, but must be registered, nor could they 
have on their churches either steeple or bell. This was 
the Penal Code, elaborated through nearly half a cen- 
tury with patience, and care, and ingenuity, perhaps 
the most infamous code ever elaborated by civilized 
man. 

Such legislation does not generate conviction, and, 
in spite of all, the Catholics clung to their Faith. De- 
prived of schools at home, the young clerical student 
sought the halls of Continental colleges, and being or- 
dained returned to Ireland, disguised perhaps as a 
sailor and carried in 2 smuggler’s craft. And in se- 
erecy and obscurity he preached, taught, lived, and 
died, leaving another generation equally persecuted 
to carry on the good fight. Poverty was his portion, 
and frequently the prison and the scaffold; and yet, 
while Protestantism made no progress, Catholicism 
more than held its own. In 1728 the Catholics were 
to the Protestants as five to one, and half a century 
later Young calculated that to make Ireland Protest- 
ant would take 4000 years. Indeed the Protestant 
clergy made no serious effort to convert the Catholics; 
nor was this the object of the Penal Code. Passed by 
Protestants possessing confiseated Catholic lands, its 
object was to impoverish, to debase, to degrade, to 
leave the despoiled Catholics incapable of rebellion 
and ignorant of their wrongs. In this respect it suc- 
ceeded. A few Catholics, with the connivance of 
some friendly Protestants, managed to hold their 
estates; the remainder gradually sank to the level of 
cottiers and day-labourers, living in cabins, clothed in 
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rags, always on the verge of famine. Shut out from 
every position of influence, rackrented by absentee 
landlords, insulted by grasping agents and drunken 
squireens, paying tithes to a Church they abhorred, 
hating the Government which oppressed them and the 
law which made them slaves, their condition was the 
worst of any peasantry in Europe. From a_ land 
blighted by such laws the enterprising and ambitious 
fled, seeking an outlet for their enterprise and am- 
bition in happier lands. In the time of Elizabeth and 
James, and still more in Cromwell’s time, thousands 
joined the army of Spain. But in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century the stream was diverted to 
France, then the greatest military power in Europe. 
Thither Sarsfield and his men went after the fall of 
Limerick, and in the fifty years which followed 450,- 
000 Irish died in the service of France. They fought 
and fell in Spain and Italy, in the passes of the Alps, in 
the streets of Cremona, at Ramillies and Malplaquet, 
at Blenheim and Fontenoy. Irishmen were marshals 
of France; an Irishman commanded the armies of 
Maria Theresa; another the army of Russia; and there 
were Irish statesmen, generals, and ambassadors all 
over Europe. Beyond the Atlantic, Irish had settled in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, in Kentucky and Carolina 
and the New England states; Irish names were ap- 
pended to the Declaration of Independence; and Irish 
soldiers fought throughout the War of Independence. 

Nor were soldiers and statesmen the only Irish ex- 
iles whom penal laws had sent abroad. The decay 
of schools and colleges continued from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century; nor did Ireland in that 

eriod produce a single great scholar, except Duns 
Sane who was partly educated abroad. Any hope 
of a revival of learning in the sixteenth century was 
blasted by the suppression of monasteries and the 

enal laws; early in the seventeenth century, however, 

rish colleges were already established at Louvain, 
Salamanea, and Seville, at Lisbon, Paris, and Rome. 
In these colleges the brightest Irish intellects learned 
and taught, and Colgan and O’Clery, Lynch and 
Rothe, Wadding and Keating recalled the greatest 
glories of their country’s past. At home Trinity 
College had been established (1593) to wean the Irish 
from ‘“‘ Popery and other ill qualities’; but the Catho- 
lics held aloof, and either went abroad or frequented 
the few Catholic schools left. The children of the 
poor, avoiding the Protestant schools, met in the open 
air, with only some friendly hedge to protect them 
from the blast; but they met in fear and trembling, 
for the hedge-school and its master were proscribed. 
Thus was the lamp of learning kept burning during the 
long night of the penal times. 

In the Irish Parhament meanwhile a spirit of inde- 
pendence appeared. As the Parliament of the Pale 
it had been so often used for factious purposes that in 
1496 Poyning’s Law was passed, providing that hence- 
forth no Irish Parliament could meet, and no law 
could be proposed, without the previous consent of 
both the Irish and English Privy Councils. Further, 
the English Parliament claimed the right to legislate 
for Ireland; and in the laws prohibiting the importa- 
tion of Irish cattle (1665), and Irish woollen manu- 
factures (1698), and that dealing with the Irish for- 
feited estates (1700), it asserted its supposed right. 
The Irish Parliament, dominated by bigotry and self- 
interest, had not the courage to protest, and when one 
member, Molyneux, did, the English Parliament con- 
demned him, and ordered his book to be burned by 
the common hangman. Moreover, it passed an Act 
in 1719 expressly declaring that it had power to legis- 
late for Ireland, taking away also the appellate juris- 
diction of the Irish House of Lords. The fight made 
by Swift against Wood’s halfpence showed that, 
though Molyneux was dead, his spirit lived; Lueas 
continued the fight, and Grattan in 1782 obtained 
legislative independence. England was then beaten 
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by the American colonies; an Irish volunteer force 
had been raised to defend Ireland against a possible 
invasion, and it seems certain that legislative inde- 
pendence was won less by Grattan’s eloquence than 
by the swords of the Volunteers. These events 
favoured the growth of toleration. The Catholics, 
in sympathizing with Grattan and in subscribing 
money to equip the Protestant Volunteers, earned the 
goodwill of the Protestant Nationalists; in conse- 
quence the penal laws were less rigorously enforced, 
and from the middle of the century penal legislation 
ceased. In 1771 came the turn of the tide, when 
Catholies were allowed to hold reclaimed bog under 
lease. This grudging concession was followed in 
1774 by an Act substituting an oath of allegiance for 
the oath of supremacy; in 1778 by an Act enabling 
Catholies to hold all lands under lease; and in 1782 
by a further Act allowing them to erect Catholic 
schools, with the permission of the Protestant bishop 
of the diocese, tc own a horse worth more than £5, 
and to assist at Mass without being compelled to ac- 
cuse the officiating priest. Nor were Catholic bish- 
ops any longer compelled to quit the kingdom, nor 
Catholic children specially rewarded if they turned 
Protestant. Not for ten years was there any further 
concession, and then an Act was passed allowing Cath- 
olics to erect schools without seeking Protestant per- 
mission, admitting Catholics to the Bar, and legalizing 
marriages between Protestants and Catholies. Much 
more important was the Act of 1793 giving the Cath- 
olies the Parliamentary and municipal franchise, ad- 
mitting them to the universities and to military and 
civil offices, and removing all restrictions in regard to 
the tenure of land. They were still excluded from 
Parliament, from the inner Bar, and from a few of 
the higher civil and military offices. ‘ 

Always in favour of religious liberty, Grattan would 
have swept away every vestige of the Penal Code. 
But, in 1782, he mistakenly thought that his work 
was done when legislative independence was conceded. 
He forgot that the executive was still left independent 
of Parhament, answerable only to the English minis- 
try; and that, with rotten boroughs controlled by a 
few great families, with an extremely limited franchise 
in the counties, and with pensioners and placemen 
fillmg so many seats, the Irish Parliament was but 
a mockery of representation. Like Grattan, Flood 
and Charlemont favoured Parliamentary reform, but, 
unlike him, they were opposed to Catholic concessions. 
As for Foster and Fitzgibbon, who led the forces of 
corruption and bigotry, they opposed every attempt 
at reform, and consented to the Act of 1793 only under 
strong pressure from Pitt and Dundas. These Eng- 
lish ministers, alarmed at the progress of French 
revolutionary principles in Ireland, fearing a for- 
eign invasion, wished to have the Catholies contented. 
In 1795 further concessions seemed imminent. In 
that year an illiberal viceroy, Lord Westmoreland, 
was replaced by the liberal-minded Lord Fitzwilliam, 
who-came understanding it to be the wish of Pitt that 
the Catholic claims were to be conceded. He at once 
dismissed from office a rapacious office-holder named 
Beresford, so powerful that he was called the “‘ King of 
Ireland”; he refused to consult Lord Chancellor 
Fitzgibbon or Foster, the Speaker; he took Grattan 
and Ponsonby into his confidence, and declared his 
intention to support Grattan’s bill admitting Catholics 
to Parliament. The high hopes raised by these events 
were dashed to the earth when Fitzwilliam was sud- 
denly recalled, after having been allowed to go so far 
without any protest from Portland, the home secre- 
tary, or from the premier, Pitt. The latter, disliking 
the Irish Parliament because it had rejected his com- 
mercial propositions in 1785, and disagreed with him 
on the regency in 1789, already meditated a legislative 
union, and felt that the admission of Catholies to 
Parliament would thwart his plans. He was prob- 
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ably also influenced by Beresford, who had powerful 
iriends in England, and by the king, whom F itzgibbon 
had mischievously convinced that to admit Catholics 
to Parliament would be to violate his coronation oath. 
Possibly, other causes concurred with these to bring 
about the sudden and disastrous change which filled 
Catholic Ireland with grief, and the whole nation with 
dismay. 

The new viceroy, Lord Camden, was instructed to 
conciliate the Catholic bishops by setting up a Catho- 
lic college for the training of the Irish priests; this 
was done by the establishment of Maynooth College. 
But he was to set his face against all Parliamentary 
reform and all Catholic concessions. These things he 
did witha will. Heat once re- 
stored Beresford to office and 
Foster and Fitzgibbon to fa- 
vour, the latter being made 
Earl of Clare. And he stirred 
up but too successfully the dy- 
ing embers of sectarian hate, 
withthe result that the Ulster 
factions, the Protestant ‘“Peep- 
of-Day Boys” and the Cath- 
olic “ Defenders”, beeame em- 
bittered with a change of 
names. The latter, turning to 
republican and revolutionary 
ways, joined the United Irish 
Society; the former became 
merged in the recently formed 
Orange Society, taking its 
name from William of Orange 
and having Protestant ascen- 
dancy and hatred of Catholi- 
cism as its battle cries. Ex- 
tending from Ulster, these rival 
societies brought into the other 
provinces the curse of sectarian 
strife. Instead of putting down 
both, the Government took 
sides with the Orangemen; 
and, while their lawless acts 
were condoned, the Catholics 
were hunted down. An Arms’ 
Act, an Insurrection Act, an 
Indemnity Act, a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act 
placed them outside the pale 
of law. An undisciplined 
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On one side were eloquence and debating power, 
patriotism, and publie virtue, Grattan, Plunket, and 
Bushe, Foster, Fitzgerald, Ponsonby, and Moore, a 
truly formidable combination. On the other side 
were the baser elements in Parliament, the needy, the 
spendthrift, the meanly ambitious, operated upon by 
Castlereagh, with the whole resources of the British 
Empire at his command. The pensioners and place- 
men who voted against him at once lost their places 
and pensions, the military officer was refused pro- 
motion, the magistrate was turned off the bench. 
And while anti-Unionists were unsparingly punished, 
the Unionists got lavish rewards. The impecunious 
got well-paid sinecures; the briefless barrister was 
made a judge or a commis- 
sioner; the rich man, ambi- 
tious of social distinction, got a 
peerage, and places and pen- 
sions for his friends; and the 
owners of rotten boroughs got 
large sums for their interests. 
The Catholics were promised 
emancipation in a united Par- 
lament, and in consequence 
many bishops, some clergy, 
and a few of the laity supported 
the Union, not grudging to end 
an assembly so bigoted and cor- 
rupt as the Irish Parliament. 
By these means Castlereagh 
triumphed, and in 1801 the 
United Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland opened its 
doors. 

Since THE Unrion.— The 
next quarter of a century was 
a period of baffled hopes. 
Anxious to stand well with the 
Government, Dr. Troy, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, had 
been a strong advocate of the 
Union, and had induced nine 
of his brother bishops to con- 
cede to the king a veto on 
episcopal appointments. In 
return, be wanted emancipa- 
tion linked with the Union, and 
Castlereagh was not averse; 
but Pitt was non-committal 
and vague, though the Catholic 


soldiery, recruited from the 
Orange lodges, were then let 
loose among them. Martial law, free quarters, 
flogging, picketing, half-hanging, destruction of 
Catholic property and life, outrages on women fol- 
lowed, until at last Catholic blood was turned into 
flame. Then Wexford rose. Looking back, it now 
seems certain that, had Hoche landed at Bantry in 
1796, had even a small force landed at Wexford in 
1798, or a few other counties displayed the heroism 
of Wexford, English power in Ireland would, tempor- 
arily at least, have been destroyed. But one county 
could not fight the British Empire, and the rebellion 
was soon quenched in blood. ; 
Camden’s place was then given to Lord Cornwallis, 
who came to Ireland for the express purpose of carry- 
ing a Legislative Union. Foster refused to support 
him and joined the opposition. Fitzgibbon, however, 
aided Cornwallis, and so did Castlereagh, who for 
some time had discharged the duties of chief secre- 
tary in the absence of Mr. Pelham, and who was now 
formally appointed to the office. And then began 
one of the most shameful chapters in Irish history. 
Even the corrupt Irish Parliament was reluctant to 
vote away its existence, and in 1799 the opposition 
was too strong for Castlereagh. But Pitt directed 
him to persevere, and the great struggle went on. 
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Unionists had no doubt that 
he favoured immediate con- 
cession. Disappointment came when nothing was 
done in the first session of the United Parliament, and 
it was increased when Pitt resigned office and was 
succeeded by Addington, a narrow-minded bigot. 
Jornwallis, however, assured Dr. Troy that Pitt had 
resigned, unable to overcome the prejudices of the 
king, and that he would never again take office if 
emancipation were not conceded. Yet, in spite of 
this, he beeame premier in 1804, no longer an advocate 
of emancipation but an opponent, pledged never 
again to raise the question in Parliament during the 
lifetime of the king. To this pledge he was as faithful 
as he had been false to his former assurances; and 
when Fox presented the Catholic petition in 1805, 
Pitt opposed it. After 1806, when both Pitt and Fox 
died, the Catholic champion was Grattan, who had 
entered the British Parliament in 1805. In the vain 
hope of conciliating opponents he was willing, in 1808, 
to concede the veto. Dr. Troy and the higher Catho- 
lies acquiesced; but the other bishops were unwilling, 
and neither they nor the clergy, still less the people, 
wanted a state-paid clergy or state-appointed bishops. 
The agitation of the question, however, did not cease, 
and for many years it distracted Catholic plans 
and weakened Catholic effort. Further complications 
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arose when, in 1814, the Prefect of the Propaganda, 
Quarantotti, issued a rescript favouring the veto. He 
acted, however, beyond his powers in the absence of 
Pius VII, who was in France, and when the pope re- 
turned to Rome, after the fall of Napoleon, the 
rescript was disavowed. 

In these years the Catholics badly needed a leader. 
John Keogh, the able leader of 1793, was then old, and 
Lords Fingall and Gormanstown, Mr. Scully and Dr. 
Dromgoole, were not the men to grapple with great 
difficulties and powerful opponents. An abler and 
more vigorous leader was required, one with less faith 
in petitions and protestations of loyalty. Such a 
leader was found in Daniel O’Connell, a Catholic 
barrister whose first public appearance in 1800 was 
on an anti-Unionist platform. A great lawyer and 
orator, a great debater, of boundless courage and re- 
sources, he took a prominent part on Catholic com- 
mittees, and from 1810 he held the first place in Catho- 
lic esteem. Yet the Catholic cause advanced slowly, 
and, when Grattan died in 1820, emancipation had not 
come. . Nor would the House of Lords accept Plun- 
ket’s Bill of 1821, even though it passed the House of 
Commons and conceded the veto. At last O’Connell 
determined to rouse the masses, and in 1823, with the 
help of Richard Lalor Sheil, he founded the Catholic 
Association. Its progress at first was slow, but gradu- 
ally it gathered strength. Dr. Murray, the new 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, joined it, and Dr. 
Doyle, the great Bishop of Kildare; other bishops 
followed; the clergy and people also came in; and 
thus rose a great national organization, supervising 
from its central office in Dublin subsidiary associa- 
tions In every parish; maintained by a Catholic rent; 
watching over local and national affairs, discharging, 
as Mr. Canning described it, ‘‘all the functions of a 
regular government, and having obtained a complete 
mastery and control over the masses of the Irish 
people’. The Association was suppressed in 1825 
by Act of Parliament; but O’Connell merely changed 
the name; and the New Catholic Association with its 
New Catholic rent continued the work of agitation 
as of old. Nor was this all. By the Catholic Relief 
Act of 1793 the forty-shilling freeholders obtained the 
franchise. These freeholders, being so poor, were 
necessarily in the power of the landlords and were 
wont to be driven to the polls like so many sheep. 
But now, protected by a powerful association, and 
encouraged by the priests and by O’Connell, the free- 
holders broke their chains, and in Waterford, Louth, 
Meath, and elsewhere they voted for the nominees of 
the Catholic Association at elections, and in placing 
them at the head of the poll humbled the landlords. 
When they returned O’Connell himself for Clare in 
1828, the crisis had come. The Tory ministers, Wel- 
lington and Peel, would have still resisted; but the 
people were not to be restrained: it must be con- 
cession or civil war, and rather than have the latter 
the ministers hauled down the flag of no surrender, 
and passed the Catholic Relief Bill of 1829. The forty- 
shilling freeholders were disfranchised, and there were 
some vexatious provisions excluding Catholics from 
a few of the higher civil and military offices, prohib- 
iting priests from wearing vestments outside their 
churches, bishops from assuming the titles of their 
sees, regulars from obtaining charitable bequests. 
In other respects Catholics were placed on a level 
with other denominations, and at last were admitted 
within the pale of the constitution. 

From that hour O’Connell was the uncrowned king 
of Ireland. Where he led the people followed. They 
cheered him when he praised Lord Anglesey and when 
he attacked him; when he supported the Whigs and 
when he described them as “ base, brutal and bloody”’; 
when he advocated the Repeal of the Union and when 
he abandoned the Repeal agitation; and when, after 
long years of waiting for concessions that never came, 
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he again unfurled the flag of Repeal, they flocked to 
hear him, and laughed or wept with him, responsive to 
hisevery mood. Finally, to leave him free to devote his 
whole time to public affairs they subscribed yearly to 
the O’Connell tribute, giving him thus an income which 
never fell below £16,000 and often went far beyond 
that figure. And yet the legislative results of nearly 
twenty years of such devotion and sacrifice were poor. 
The National Education system, established in 1831, 
required much amendment before it worked smoothly, 
and even now is far from being an ideal system. The 
Commutation of Tithes Act only transferred the odium 
of collection from the parson to the landlord, but 
gave little relief to the people. The Poor Law system, 
though it often relieved destitution, too often encour- 
aged idleness and immorality. And the Corporation 
Act, while reforming a few of the corporations, abol- 
ished many. Nor could anything be more complete 
than the failure of the Repeal agitation. The explan- 
ation is not far to seek. O’Connell had a wretched 
party, men without capacity or patriotism. His ae- 
ceptance of offices for his friends and his alliances with 
the Whigs was surely not a sound policy. And when 
he took up Repeal in earnest he was already old, with 
the shadow of death upon him. Lastly, as he neared 
the end, he lost the support of the Young Irelanders, 
the most vigorous and capable section of his followers. 
These things embittered his last days and hastened his 
death in 1847. 

Meantime the shadow of famine had fallen upon the 
land. ‘The potato blight first appeared in Wexford, 
in 1845, whence it marched with stealthy tread all over 
the country, poisoning the potato fields as it passed. 
The stalks withered and died, the potatoes beneath 
the soil became putrid, and when they were dug and 
the sound ones separated from the unsound ones and 
put into pits, it was soon discovered that disease had 
éntered the pits. The reckless creation of forty- 
shilling freeholders by the landlords for political pur- 
poses, the reckless subdivision of holdings by the 
tenants, had so augmented the population that in 1845 
the inhabitants of Ireland were well beyond 8,000,000, 
most of them living in abject poverty with the potato 
as their only food. And now, with half the crop of 
1845 gone, and with the loss of the whole crop in the 
two succeeding years, millions were face to face with 
hunger. To cope with such a calamity required heroic 
measures, and O’Connell urged that distilleries should 
be closed, the export of provisions prohibited, public 
granaries set up, and reproductive works set on foot. 
But the premier, Peel, minimized the extent of the 
famine, and Lord John Russell, who succeeded him in 
1846, was equally sceptical. He would neither stop 
distilling nor the export of provisions, nor build rail- 
ways; and when he set up public works they were 
not reproductive, and the money expended on them, 
largely levied on the rates, was squandered by corrupt 
officials. Ultimately indeed he set up government 
stores, and in many cases food was distributed free. 
Charity supplemented the efforts of Government, and 
with no niggard hand. There were Quaker, Evangeli- 
cal, and Baptist relief committees, and. subscriptions 
from Great Britain and from Continental Europe, 
from Australia and from the West Indies. But 
America was generous most of all. In every city from 
Boston to New Orleans meetings were held and sub- 
scriptions given. Philadelphia sent eight vessels 
loaded with provisions; Mississippi and Alabama large 
consignments of Indian corn; railroads and shipping 
companies carried relief parcels free; and the Govern- 
ment turned some of the war vessels into transports to 
earry food to the starving millions beyond the Atlan- 
tic. Yet were the sufferings of the people great, and 
the number of deaths from famine and famine-fever 
appalling. Thousands lived for weeks on cabbage and 
a little meal, on cabbage and seaweed, on turnips, on 
diseased horse and ass flesh; and one case is recorded 
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where a woman ate her dead child. Men died from 
cold as well as from hunger. They died on the roads 
and in the fields, at the relief works and on their way to 
them, at the workhouses and at the workhouse doors. 
They died in their cabins unattended, often sur- 
rounded by the dying and frequently by the dead. 
Flying from the country they died in the hospitals of 
Liverpool or Glasgow, or on board the sailing vessels 
to America. And thousands who crossed the ocean 
reached America only to die. In 1848 and in 1849 the 
famine was only partial, but in the latter year cholera 
appeared. In 1851 the famine was over, and such 
was the havoe wrought that a population, which at 
the previous rate of increase should have been 9,000,- 
000, was reduced to 6,500,000. 

The conduct of the landlords during this terrible 
time was selfish and cruel. With few exceptions they 
gave no employment and no subscriptions to the re- 
lief funds. Unable to get rents from tenants unable 
to pay, they used their right to evict, and in thousands 
of cases the horrors of eviction were added to the 
horrors of famine. Retribution soon followed. The 
evictors, without rents and crushed by poor-rates, be- 
came hopelessly insolvent. The British Parliament 
considered them a nuisance and a curse, and in 1849 
passed the Encumbered Estates Act, under which a 
creditor might petition to have the estate sold and his 
debt paid. Insolvent landlords were thus sent adrift, 
and solvent men took their places, and to such an ex- 
tent that in a few years land to the value of £20,000,- 
000 changed hands. But the new landlords were no 
better than the old. They raised rents, confiscated 
the tenant’s improvements, worried him with vexa- 
tious estate rules, evicted him cruelly; and from 1850 
to 1870 was the period of the great clearances. The 
necessary result was a constant and ever-increasing 
stream of emigration from Ireland, chiefly to America. 
Nor would British statesmen do anything to stem the 
tide. Lord John Russell would not interfere with 
the rights of property by passing a Land Act. Lord 
Derby was a landlord with a landlord’s strong preju- 
dices. Lord Palmerston declared that tenant right 
was landlord wrong. Nothing could be expected from 
the Irish members. Sadleir and Keogh broke up 
the Tenant Right party; Lucas was dead; Duffy in 
despair went to Australia; Moore was out of Parlia- 
ment; and from 1855 to 1870 the Irish mermbers were 
but placehunters and traitors. In these circumstances 
the Irish peasant joined the Ribbon Society, which 
was secret and oath-bound, and specially charged to 
defend the tenants’ interests. Agrarian outrages nat- 
urally followed. The landlord evicted, the Ribbon- 
man shot him down, and the evictor fell unpitied by the 
people, who refused to condemn the assassin. After 
1860 the Ribbonmen were gradually merged in the 
Fenian Society, which extended to America and Eng- 
land, and had national rather than agrarian objects in 
view. The Irish are not good conspirators, and the 
attempted Fenian insurrection in 1867 came to nothing. 
But the meditated assault on Chester Castle, the 
Clerkenwell explosion, and the Fenian raids into 
Canada showed the extent and intrepidity of Irish dis- 
affection. An increasing number of Englishmen be- 
gan to think that the non possumus attitude of Lord 
Palmerston was no longer wise; and with the advent to 
power of Mr. Gladstone in 1868, at the head of a large 
Liberal majority, the case of Ireland was taken up. 

The Catholic masses had a threefold grievance call- 
ing urgently for redress: the state Church, landlord- 
ism, and educational inequality. Mr. Gladstone called 
them the three branches of the Irish ascendancy upas 
tree. Commencing with the Church, he introduced a 
Bill disendowing and disestablishing it. Commission- 
ers were appointed to wind it up, taking charge of its 
enormous property, computed at more than £15,000,- 
000 ($75,000,000). Of this sum, £10,000,000, ulti- 
mately raised to £11,000,000, was given to the dis- 
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established Church, part to the holders of existing 
offices, part to enable the Church to continue its work. 
A further sum of nearly £1,000,000 was distributed 
between Maynooth College, deprived of its annual 
grant, and the Presbyterian Church deprived of the 
Regium Donum, the latter getting twice as much 
as the former. The surplus was to be disposed of by 
Parliament for such public objects as it might deter- 
mine. This was generous treatment for the state 
Chureh which had been so conspicuous a failure. Sup- 
ported with an ample revenue, and by the whole power 
of the State, its business was to make Ireland Protest- 
ant and English. It succeeded only in intensifying 
their attachment to Catholicity and their hatred of 
Protestantism and England. In 1861, after the havoc 
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wrought by the famine, the Catholics were seven times 
as numerous as the members of the state Church. 
There were many parishes without a single Protestant; 
and in a poor country a Chureh numbering but 600,- 
000 persons had an income of nearly £700,000, mostly 
drawn from people of a different creed, who at the 
same time had their own Church to support. Yet 
there were members of Parliament who described Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill as robbery and sacrilege. ‘The House 
of Lords, afraid to reject it altogether, emasculated it 
in committee. And Ulster Protestants declared that 
if it became law they would kick the Queen’s crown 
into the Boyne. Ignoring these threats, Mr. Glad- 
stone rejected the Lords’ amendments, though on 
some minor points he gave way, and in spite of all 
opposition the Bill became law. And thus one branch 
of the upas tree came crashing to the earth. The 
Land Act of 1870 was well-meant, but in reality gave 
the tenants no protection against rackrenting or evic- 
tion. Two years later the Ballot Act freed the Inish 
tenant from the terrors of open voting. 

In 1873 the education question was reached. And 
first as to the primary schools. What the Catholic 
primary schools were in the early years of the nine- . 
teenth century we learn from Carleton. The teacher, 
the product of a local hedge-school and of a Munster 
classical school, or perhaps an ex-student of May- 
nooth, had first been employed as a tutor in some 
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farmer’s family. Then he became a hedge-school- 
master, and the manner in which he attained to this 
position was peculiar. Challenging the schoolmaster 
already in possession to a public disputation, they met 
at the church gates on Sunday in presence of the con- 
gregation. The intellectual swordplay between the 
combatants was keenly relished, and, if the younger 
man won the applause of the audience by his depth of 
learning and readiness of reply, his opponent left the 
district and the victor was installed in his place. His 
school, built by the roadside by the people’s voluntary 
efforts, was of earthen sods, with an earthen floor, a 
hole in the roof for a chimney, and stones for the pu- 
pils’ seats. In many districts the teacher received 
little fees, but the people supplied him liberally with 
potatoes, meal, bacon, and turf, and entertained him 
at their houses. A century before Carleton’s time the 
Charter schools were established, and endowed to edu- 
cate the children of the destitute poor. They were to 
give industrial as well as literary training, and took 
religion and learning as their motto. But they be- 
came dens of infamy, with incompetent and immoral 
teachers, who taught the pupils nothing except to hate 
Catholicism. As such the schools were shunned by 
the Catholics, and were manifest failures, and yet till 
1832 they received government grants. Such socie- 
ties as the Society for Discountenancing Vice, the 
London Hibernian Association, and the Baptist So- 
ciety were proselytizing institutions. The Kildare 
Street Society founded in 1811, though Protestant in 
its origin, was on different lines. The design was to 
have Catholics and Protestants educated together in 
secular subjects, leaving their religious training to 
the ministers of their religion outside of school hours. 
O’Connell favoured the scheme and joined the govern- 
ing board, grants were obtained from Parliament, and 
for some years all went well. But again the bread of 
knowledge given to Catholics was steeped in the poison 
of proselytism. The bigots insisted on having the 
Bible read in the schools ‘‘ without note or comment”; 
the Society was then vigorously assailed by John Mac- 
Hale, at the time a young professor at Maynooth, and 
O’Connell retired from the board. 

Recognizing the failure of such a system, Lord 
Stanley, the Irish chief secretary, passed through 
Parliament in 1831 a bill empowering the lord lieu- 
tenant to constitute a National Board of Education 
with an annual grant for building schools, and for 
payment of teachers and inspectors. Religious in- 
struction was to be given on one day of the week by 
ministers of the different religions to children of their 
own Faith. The schools were open to all denomina- 
tions, and even ‘‘the suspicion of proselytism” was to 
be excluded. But the Catholics were treated un- 
fairly. In spite of their numbers they were given but 
two of the seven members of the Board. Mr. Car- 
lisle, a Presbyterian, was made resident commis- 
sioner, and as chief executive officer appointed 
non-Catholics to the principal offices; and he and his 
fellow-commissioner, Dr. Whately, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, compiled lesson-books, in 
which the history of Ireland and the Catholic religion 
were treated with injustice. Ina few years the origi- 
nal rules of the Board were so changed that Catholic 
priests were entirely excluded from all Ulster schools 
under Presbyterian management. Outside of Ulster, 
a bigoted Protestant clergyman, named Stopford, was 
able in 1847 to abrogate the rule compelling Catholic 
children in Protestant schools to leave when the hour 
for religious instruction arrived. ‘This left it optional 
with the children to remain, and brought much suffer- 
ing on poor Catholics at the hands of tyrannical and 
bigoted landlords. 

Among the Catholic bishops there was toleration 
rather than approval of the National system. But 
Dr. MacHale, who had become Archbishop of Tuam in 
1834, opposed the system from the first, believing that 
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education not founded on religion wasacurse. He pre- 
ferred to have in his diocese the Christian Brothers’ 
schools in which religious instruction was given the 
premier place. Dr. Murray of Dublin and Dr. Crolly 
of Armagh were not so hostile, and, when the matter 
was referred to Rome in 1841, the reply was that the 
National system might be given a further trial. The 
‘“‘Stopford Rule” strengthened MacHale’s hands, as 
did a board rule in 1845 providing that all schools 
even partially erected by a board grant should be 
vested in the Board itself, and not as hitherto in the 
local manager, who in Catholic schools was usually 
the priest. MacHale also objected to the disproportion- 
ately small representation of Catholics on the Board, 
to the character of the lesson-books, to the large num- 
ber of non-Catholics in the higher positions. These 
attacks told. In 1850 the Synod of Thurles con- 
demned the National schools as then conducted. In 
1852 Dr. Murray of Dublin died, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Cullen, who shared MacHale’s views. The follow- 
ing year Whately’s lesson-books were withdrawn from 
the Board’s lists, and Whately in consequence re- 
signed his seat. In 1860 the Board was enlarged from 
seven to twenty,and thenceforth half of these were to 
be Catholics. The ‘Stopford Rule” and the rule regard- 
ing the vesting of schools were abrogated, and, with 
the resident commissioner a Catholic, the system be- 
came more acceptable to Catholics. For the training 
of teachers however there was only one Training Col- 
lege under non-Catholic control, but the Catholies es- 
tablished the Training College at Drumcondra, and in 
1883 that at Baggot Street, Dublin, and since then 
they have established others at Belfast, Limerick, and 
Waterford. But even asthe National system stood in 
1873, Mr. Gladstone thought that the Catholics had no 
substantial grievance, and did nothing. 

Nor did he interfere with the state of things in inter- 
mediate education, though the inequality which 
existed was glaring. The diocesan free schools of 
Elizabeth, maintained by county contributions, and 
the free schools of James I and those of Erasmus 
Smith, maintained by confiscated Catholic lands, were 
under Protestant management and as such generally 
shunned by Catholics. Further, the Protestants were 
the richer classes, and, though their Church had been 
disestablished, it had been but partially disendowed. 
The Dissenters also had wealth and had well-equipped 
schools. But the Catholics, long prohibited from 
having any schools, got no help from the State even 
when the pressure of penal legislation had been re- 
moved. They had, however, set manfully to work, 
and, partly by private donations, principally by col- 
lections, had established colleges all over the land. 
Carlow College was founded in 1793, Navan College in 
1802, St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam, in 1817, Clongowes 
by the Jesuits in 1814, and others in the years that 
followed. But they could get no state assistance 
till 1879, when the Intermediate Education Act was 
passed. The yearly interest on £1,000,000 was then 
appropriated for prizes and exhibitions to pupils, and 
for result fees to colleges, and without distinction of 
creed, following competitive examinations to be annu- 
ally held. The system, depending so much on exam- 
ination and encouraging cramming, is certainly not 
ideal, but it has been of enormous assistance to strug- 
gling Catholic schools. 

It was in the field of higher education that Catholies 
suffered most. In 1795 Maynooth College had been 
founded for the education of the clergy. Its annual 
Parliamentary grant had been lost in 1869, but it 
nevertheless continued to flourish, and flourishes still 
as one of the first ecclesiastical colleges in the world. 
There were other ecclesiastical colleges at Carlow, 
Thurles, Waterford, and Drumecondra. But the laity 
had only Trinity College or the Queen’s Colleges. The 
former had first opened its doors to Catholies in 1793, 
but would give them no share in its emoluments, nor 
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did it abolish religious tests till 1873. The Queen’s 
Colleges, three in number, one at Galway, one at Cork, 
and one at Belfast, were constituent colleges of the 
Queen’s University, and were meant by Peel to do for 
higher education what Stanley had done for the pri- 
mary schools. But the Catholie bishops’ demand to 
have some adequate provision made for religious 
teaching, some voice in the appointment and dismissal 
of professors, and separate chairs in history and phil- 
osophy, not being acceded to, the Queen’s Colleges 
were denounced by Dr. MacHale as godless colleges, 
and condemned by Rome as intrinsically dangerous to 
faith and morals; and at the Synod of Thurles, in 1850, 
it was resolved on the advice of Rome to set up a 
Catholic University. The model given was the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. A committee was then appointed, 
subscriptions received both from Ireland and from 
abroad, a site was purchased in Stephen’s Green, Dub- 
lin, Dr. Newman was made first rector, professors and 
lecturers were appointed, and in 1854 work was begun. 

But there were difficulties from the first. The na- 
tion still felt the effects of the famine, the secondary 
schools were but imperfectly organized and unable to 
furnish sufficient students, and Dr. MacHale and Dr. 
Cullen did not agree. Dr. MacHale complained that 
the administration was too centralized, that he could 
get no details of the expenditure, that there were 
too many Englishmen among the professors. He ob- 
jected also to Dr. Newman. Though the great Ora- 
torian loved Ireland, he was an Englishman with 
English ideas, and wanted Oxford and Cambridge 
men as his colleagues. MacHale, on the contrary, 
would have the whole atmosphere of the University 
Irish, and thus, trained by Irish teachers, Irish stu- 
dents would go forth to exhibit the highest capabilities 
of the Irish character. Dr. Cullen did not fully share 
these views, and generally agreed with Newman. 
Not always, however, for he objected to have New- 
man appointed an Irish bishop, and he disliked 
Newman’s excessive partiality for professors trained 
in the English universities. This want of harmony 
was not conducive to enthusiasm or efficiency, and the 
pecuniary contributions obtained left the various fac- 
ulties woefully undermanned. Nor could any pro- 
vision be made for students’ residence or for tutorial 
superintendence. Most fatal of all, the Government 
refused to give a charter, and students could not be ex- 
pected to frequent a university where they could get 
no degree. Unable to succeed where the elements of 
failure were so many, Newman resigned in 1857. In 
1866 the Government of Earl Russell granted a sup- 
plemental charter making the Catholic University a 
constituent college of the Queen’s University, a sort of 
fourth Queen’s College, but the charter was found to 
be illegal. Nor did Lord Mayo’s attempt to settle 
the university question in 1868 succeed, and thus the 
Catholic University struggled painfully on. 

Nor was Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1873 satisfying. 
He proposed to abolish the Queen’s University and the 
Queen’s College, Galway, and to have Dublin Univer- 
sity separated from Trinity College, but with Trinity 
College, the Queen’s Colleges at Belfast and Cork, 
Magee College and the Catholic University as constit- 
uent colleges. From Trinity College £12,000 a year 
would be taken and given to the Dublin University, 
which would have in all an income of £50,000, for the 
payment of examiners and professors and the found- 
ing of fellowships, scholarships, and prizes to be com- 
peted for by students of all the constituent colleges. 
There was to be a senate, at first wholly nominated by 
the Crown and subsequently half and half by the 
Crown and Senate. The endowment of the Queen’s 
Colleges would remain, though the Catholic Univer- 
sity would get nothing; nor would there be in any of 
the colleges any endowment for chairs of history, 
theology, or philosophy. This was perpetuating the 
inferior position of the Catholic University, as it was 
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perpetuating the endowment of the godless colleges, 
and it would be almost impossible for the Catholics 
ever to have their proper share of representation in 
the Senate. Finally, men asked what sort of uni- 
versity that was which had no chairs of history or 
philosophy. The Bill in fact satisfied nobody, and 
Mr. Gladstone being defeated resigned office. 

It will be convenient here to anticipate. In 1879 
the Queen’s University was abolished and the Royal 
University took its place, empowered to give degrees to 
all comers who passed its examinations. The Queen’s 
Colleges were left. In 1882 the Catholic University 
passed under Jesuit control, and of the twenty-eight 
fellowships of £400 a year founded by the Royal Uni- 
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versity fourteen were given to the Catholic University 
staff. With this slender indirect endowment it entered 
the lists with the Queen’s Colleges and beat them all. 
Subsequently there were two University commissions, 
one dealing with the Royal University, the other with 
Trinity College, but nothing was done. Finally, in 
1908, Mr. Birrell passed his Irish Universities Act 
leaving Trinity College untouched. Abolishing the 
Royal University, the Act sets up two new universi- 
ties, the Queen’s University with the Queen’s College 
at Belfast, and the National University at Dublin, 
with the Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Galway and a 
new college at Dublin as constituent colleges. In 
these colleges there are new governing bodies, largely 
Catholic and National, but religious services of any 
kind are prohibited within the precincts, and there are 
no religious tests. This change has resulted in the 
Jesuits severing their connexion with the Catholic 
University, the buildings of which have been taken 
over by the new Dublin college. 

To go back, when Mr. Gladstone was replaced by 
the Tories, in 1874, a new Irish party had been already 
formed demanding an Irish Parliament, with full 
power to deal with purely domestic matters. It was 
called the Home Rule party, Mr. Butt, a Protestant 
lawyer of great ability, being its chief. At the gen- 
eral election in 1874, sixty Home Rulers were re- 
turned. But Mr. Butt accomplished nothing. His 
own methods of conciliation and argument were not 
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the most effective. His party, nominal Home Rulers, 
were mostly place-hunters, and except the Intermedi- 
ate Education Act of 1878 there were no legislative 
results. Mr. Butt died in 1879, and for a brief period 
the Home Rule leader was Mr. Shaw; but after the 
general election of 1880 Mr. Shaw was deposed, and a 
younger and more vigorous leader was appointed in 
the person of Charles Stewart Parnell. There had been 
a serious failure of the potato erop in 1877 and 1878, 
but in 1879 there was only half the average yield. 
The landlords unable to get their rents began to evict, 
and it seemed as if the horrors of 1847 were to be re- 
newed. Large relief funds were collected and dis- 
bursed by the Duchess of Marlborough, the viceroy’s 
wife, and by the Lord Mayor of Dublin; and Mr. Par- 
nell went to America in the last days of 1879 and ap- 
pealed in person to the friends of Ireland. He was 
accompanied by Mr. John Dillon, son of Mr. Dillon, 
the rebel of 1848. Within two months they addressed 
meetings in sixty-two cities, bringing back with them 
to Ireland £40,000 ($200,000). Nor would Mr. Parnell 
have come back in March but that the Tory premier, 
Lord Beaconsfield, had dissolved Parliament. Ap- 
pealing to the country on an anti-Irish ery, his answer 
came in a crushing defeat, and in the return of Mr. 
Gladstone to power with a strong Liberal majority. 
Of the Home Rulers returned many were mere Whigs, 
but a sufficient number favoured an active policy to 
depose Mr. Shaw and put Mr. Parnell in his place. 

In 1879 the Tories had followed up the Intermediate 
Act by the Royal University Act, which left the 
Queen’s Colleges and Trinity College untouched, but 
set up the Royal University, a mere examining board. 
But they would do nothing to restrain the landlords 
and nothing effective to relieve Irish distress. Better 
was expected from the new Liberal Government which 
included, besides Mr. Gladstone, such men as Bright, 
Chamberlain, and Forster, the latter appointed chief 
secretary for Ireland. Yet the Liberals were slow to 
move, and not until evictions had swelled to thousands 
did they introduce the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill. It was thrown out in the Lords and not reintro- 
duced. But the Irish peasants were in no humour to 
acquiesce in their own destruction and already a great 
land agitation was shaking Ireland from sea to sea. 
Begun in Mayo by Mr. Michael Davitt, the son of a 
Mayo peasant, and favoured by the prevailing distress 
aaa the heartlessness of the landlords, it rapidly 
spread. Mr. Parnell soon joined it, and in October, 
1879, the Land League was formed, its declared object 
being to protect tenants from eviction and to substi- 
tute peasant proprietary for the existing system of 
landlordism. Extending to America, many branches 
were formed there and large subscriptions sent home. 
In November, 1879, an abortive prosecution of Mr. 
Davitt and others only strengthened the League. In 
the new year a Mayo land agent, Captain Boycott, 
roused the ire of his tenants by issuing processes 
and threatening evictions; in consequence no servant 
would remain with him, no labourer would work for 
him, no shopkeeper would deal with him, no neighbour 
would speak to him. This system of ostracism be- 
came known as boycotting, and was freely used by the 
League against landlords, agents, and grabbers, with 
the result that they were compelled to make terms 
with the people. Government was unable to aid the 
boycotted, and before the end of 1880 the law of the 
League had supplanted the law of the land. 

These events changed Mr. Forster into a coercionist. 
He prosecuted Mr. Parnell and thirteen others in No- 
vember, 1880, but failed to convict them. Then he 
asked for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
Mr. Gladstone reluctantly acquiesced, and early in 
1881, after a fierce struggle with the Irish members, 
the measure passed. In a short time nearly two 
hundred persons were in jail without trial. Mr. 
Gladstone next passed a comprehensive Land Act, 
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setting up courts to fix rents, and giving increased 
facilities to tenants to purchase their holdings. But 
the Irish members, angered because of the Coercion 
Act, received the Land Act without gratitude; and 
Mr. Parnell advised the tenants not to rush to the land 
courts, but rather go there with a limited number of 
test cases. Mr. Gladstone retorted by imprisoning 
Mr. Parnell and his principal lieutenants. For the 
next few months terror reigned supreme. Mr. Forster 
filled the jails, broke up meetings, suppressed news- 
papers, and yet succeeded so ill in pacifying the coun- 
try that he felt compelled to ask for more drastic 
coercion. Mr. Gladstone, however, had had enough 
of coercion, and in May, 1882, Lord Cowper, the vice- 
roy, and Mr. Forster were relieved of office, and Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues were set free; and by an 
arrangement often called the Kilmainham Treaty an 
Arrears’ Bill was to be introduced, while Parnell, on his 
side, was to curb the agitation and gradually re-estab- 
lish the reign of law. 

On the evening of 6 May these happy changes were 
fatally marred by the murder in the Phcenix Park, 
Dublin, of the under-secretary, Mr. Burke, and of the 
new chief secretary, Lord Frederick Cavendish. The 
assassins, entirely unconnected with the Land League, 
belonged to a secret society called the Invincibles. 
Mr. Parnell was stunned, the Irish cause grievously 
injured, and in England there was a ery of rage. A 
new Coercion Act was passed and vigorously enforced, 
and during the remainder of Gladstone’s Parliament 
between the Irish and the Liberals there was bitter 
enmity. But meanwhile Parnell’s power increased. 
In place of the suppressed Land League the Nationa} 
League was established, and spread over the United 
Kingdom and America. Mr. Parnell, while opposing 
Mr. Dillon’s project of a renewed land agitation and 
Mr. Davitt’s scheme of land nationalization, was aided 
by the Fenians; and though English intrigue suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a papal rescript condemning a tes- 
timonial that was being raised for him, its only effect 
was to increase the subscriptions. Being friendly 
with the Tories, he joined with them to defeat Mr. 
Gladstone in 1885, and for a brief period Lord Salis- 
bury was premier. He governed without coercion, 
and passed the Ashbourne Act, which advanced 
£5,000,000 to Irish tenants for the purchase of their 
holdings. In return, Mr. Parnell advised the Irish 
electors in Great Britain to vote for the Tories at the 
general election in October, 1885. But the Liberals 
were given a majority over the Tories, though not 
sufficient to form a government without the Irish. On 
the understanding that Home Rule was to be conceded, 
Liberals and Irish coalesced, the Tories were turned 
out, and Gladstone became premier and brought in his 
Home Rule Bill of 1886, setting up an Irish Parliament 
with an executive dependent on it. Deserted by a 
large section of his followers under Bright, Chamber- 
lain, and Hartington, he was defeated, and going to 
the country was seriously defeated at the polls. In 
August Lord Salisbury was again in office at the head 
of the Tories and Liberal Unionists, and in overwhelm- 
ing strength. 

The rejection of Mr. Parnell’s Bill of 1886 providing 
for the admission of leaseholders to the benefits of the 
Land Act of 1881, and for a revision of judicial rents 
to meet the recent heavy fall in prices, led to the start- 
ing of the Plan of Campaign by Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien. The tenant was to offer his landlord a fair 
rent; and if it was refused he banked the money and 
fought the landlord, and was assisted by his fellow 
tenants throughout the land. The Plan was not ap- 
proved of by Mr. Parnell, and it had the unfortunate 
effect of placing the perpetual Coercion Act of 1887 on 
the Statute Book. But it caused the Government to 
pass the very measure they had so lately rejected, and 
it compelled many of the poorer landlords to make 
terms with the tenants. While on the one hand the 
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Plan was thus put in operation in Ireland, and on the 
other hand the Coercion Act, the Liberals and Irish 
worked well together in Parliament and on British 
platforms. The London “Times”, always the bitter 
enemy of Ireland, became enraged, and in its anxiety 
to do harm published a series of articles on Parnellism 
and Crime. It relied, as it pretended, on authentic 
documents which connected Parnell and his colleagues 
with crime, and showed that Parnell himself con- 
doned the Phcenix Park murders. A Special Com- 
mission appointed by Parliament discovered that the 
chief letters were forgeries and that the ‘‘Times” had 
been fooled by a disreputable Irishman named Rich- 
ard Pigott. The forger confessed his crime and then 
committed suicide, and Parnell became the hero of the 
hour. When the Special Commission issued its report, 
early in 1890, the tide had turned with a vengeance 
against the Tories. Their ma- 
jority was then seriously di- 
minished, and when the gen- 
eral election came it was 
certain that nothing could 
prevent the triumph of Home 
Rule. In the midst of these 
bright hopes for Ireland there 
came the mournful wail of the 
banshee, and, even before the 
Special Commission report was 
issued, Captain O’Shea had 
filed a petition for divorce on 
the ground of his wife’s adul- 
tery with Mr. Parnell. There 
was no defence, and could be 
none, and the decree was is- 
sued. Mr. Gladstone evidently 
expected that Mr. Parnell 
would have retired from the 
leadership, and, finding that 
he did not, intimated that his 
continuance in that position 
would wreck Home Rule. The 
Trish party which had re- 
elected Mr. Parnell were not 
prepared to go so far, and, as 
he would not retire even for a 
day, they deposed him. A 
minority still supported him, 
and at the head of these he appealed to the Irish peo- 
ple. Week after week he attended meetings and made 
speeches. But his health, already bad, could not stand 
the strain; the stubborn and reckless fight ended in 
his collapse, and at Brighton, on the 6th of October, 
1891, the greatest Irish leader since O’Connell breathed 
his last. 

In the years that followed faction was lord of all. 
At the general election in 1892 the Parnellite members 
were reduced to nine, while the anti-Parnellites were 
seventy-two, and at the election in 1895 there was no 
material change. To argument and entreaty the minor- 
ity refused to listen, and though the anti-Parnellite 
leaders, Mr. MacCarthy and Mr. Dillon, were ready to 
make any sacrifice for unity and peace, their oppo- 
nents rejected all overtures; and under the shelter of 
Parnell’s name they continued to shout Parnell’s 
battle-cries. At last patriotism triumphed over fac- 
tion, and in 1900 Mr. John Redmond, the Parnellite 
leader, was elected chairman of the reunited Irish 
party. Much had been lost during these years of dis- 
cord in unity and strength, in national dignity and 
self-reliance. To faction it was due that the Liberal 
victory of 1892 was not more sweeping; that, in con- 
sequence, the Home Rule Bill of 1893 was rejected by 
the Lords; and that, in 1894, Mr. Gladstone retired, 
baffled and beaten, from the struggle. At the elec- 
tions of 1895 and 1900 the Tories were victorious, and 
during their long term of power the Coercion Act was 
frequently enforced. But there were concessions 
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also. In 1890, Mr. Balfour’s Land Act provided £33, 
000,000 for Irish land purchase, and in 1891 the 
Congested Districts Board was established. In 1896, 
there was an amending Land Act; and in 1898, the 
Local Government Act transferred the government of 
counties and rural districts from the non-represen- 
tative Grand Juries to popularly elected bodies. A 
further important Act was that of Mr. Wyndham, in 
1903, providing more than £100,000,000 for the buy- 
ing out of the whole landlord class. Mr. Wyndham 
also favoured a policy of devolution, that is a delega- 
tion to local bodies of larger powers. But nothing 
was done till the Liberals came into office in 1906, and 
they had nothing more generous to offer than Mr. 
Birrell’s National Councils Bill, a measure so halt- 
ing and meagre, that an Irish National Convention 
rejected it with scorn. Mr. Birrell has been more 
fortunate in his University 
Bill, which, though not estab- 
lishing a purely Catholie Uni- 
versity, provides one in which 
Catholic influences will pre- 
dominate. In recent years also 
the programmes both in the 
national and secondary 
schools have been made more 
practical, facilities have been 
given for agricultural and tech- 
nical education, and the great 
ecclesiastical college of May- 
nooth continues to maintain 
its reputation as the first eccle- 
siastical college in the world. 
RELATIONS BETWEEN 
CuuRcH AND State.—By the 
Catholic Relief Act of 1829 
legal proscription ceased for 
the Catholic Church, as did 
legal ascendancy for the Prot- 
estant Church by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Act of 1869. In prac- 
tice, however, Protestant as- 
cendancy largely remains still. 
Only within living memory 
was the first Catholic lord chan- 
cellor appointed in the person 
of Lord O’Hagan; Catholics 
are still excluded, except in rare instances, from the 
higher civil and military offices; and from the lord- 
lieutenancy they continue to be excluded by law. 
EccnesiastTicaAL OrGanizaTion—The Catholic 
Church, divided into four provinces, not, however, 
corresponding with the civil divisions, is ruled by four 
archbishops and twenty-three bishops. But the 
number of dioceses is more than twenty-seven, for 
there have been amalgamations and absorptions. 
Cashel, for instance, has been joined with Emly, 
Waterford with Lismore, Kildare with Leighlin, Down 
with Connor, Ardagh with Clonmacnoise, Kilmac- 
duagh with Galway, the Bishop of Galway being also 
Apostolic Administrator of Kilfenora. In many dio- 
ceses there are chapters, in others none. The number 
of parishes is 1087. A few are governed by adminis- 
trators, the remainder by parish priests,while the total 
number of the secular clergy—parish priests, adminis- 
trators, curates, chaplains, and professors in colleges— 
amounts to 2967. There are also many houses of the 
regular clergy: Augustinians, Capuchins, Carmelites, 
Fathers of the Holy Ghost, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Jesuits, Marists, Order of Charity, Oblates, Passionists, 
Redemptorists, and Vincentians. The total number 
of the regular clergy is 666. They are engaged either 
in teaching or in giving missions, but not charged with 
the government of parishes. There is, however, one 
exception—that of the Passionists of Belfast, who have 
charge of the parish of Holy Cross in the city. There 
are the two Cistercian abbeys of Mount Melleray and 
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Roserea, each ruled by a mitred abbot, and having 
forty-three professed priests. 

Sravistics.—The population of Ireland has been 
steadily diminishing. In 1861, it was 5,798,564; in 
1871, 5,412,377; in 1881, 5,174,836; in 1891, 4,704,- 
751; in 1901, 4,458,775. The decrease is due to emi- 
gration, and as the great majority of the emigrants are 

‘atholies, the Catholic population has suffered most. 

Tn 1861, it numbered 4,505,265; in 1871, 4,150,867; in 
1881, 3,960,891; in 1891, 3,547,307; in 1901, 3,310,- 
028. In the period from 1851 to 1901 the total num- 
ber of emigrants, being natives of Ireland, who left 
Irish ports was 3,846,393. No less than 89 per cent 
went to the United States, the remainder going to 
Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand. 
The saddest feature of this 
exodus is that 82 percent of 
the emigrants were between 
15 and 35 years of age. The 
healthy and enterprising 
have gone, leaving the 
weaker in mind and body 
at home, one result being 
that the number of lunatics 
increased from 16,505 in 
1871 to 21,188 in 1891. In 
the latter year the total 
number of primary schools 
was 9157, of which 8569 
were under the National 
Board, 97 under the Chris- 
tian Brothers and other 
communities, and 471 other 
primary schools. In 1908 
the total number of National 
Board schools was 8538 
under 8057 managers, of 
whom 2455 were clerical 
and 602 laymen. Of the 
clerical managers 1307 were 
Catholies, 713 Protestant 
Wpiscopalians, 379 Presby- 
terians, 52 Methodists, and 
4 unclassed. In 1901 the 
number of pupils in all the 
primary schools was 636,- 
777, of whom 471,910 were 
Catholics. There has been 
a steady improvement in 
the matter of illiteracy. 
In 1841 the percentage of 
those above five years who could neither read nor 
write was 53; in 1901 it had fallen to 14. Of the 
whole popaatice 14 per cent could speak Irish. In 
1901 there were 35,373 pupils in the Intermediate 
schools, the number of Catholics being -78 per cent of 
the total Catholic population. The Catholic girls in 
these schools were for the most part educated in the 
various convents. The boys were educated in the 
diocesan colleges, or in the colleges of the religious 
orders, and a proportion also in the Christian Brothers’ 
schools, ‘In Colleges of Universities and other Col- 
leges”, in 1901, there were 3192 students, of whom 91 
were females. The highest form of ecclesiastical edu- 
sation is obtained at Maynooth, other such colleges 
being All Hallows and Clonliffe in Dublin, Thurles, 
Waterford, and Carlow colleges. 

Cuurcnu Propprry, Caurcurs, ScHoouis, Crmer- 
rerins.—Church property is usually held in trust by 
the parish priest for the parish, the bishop for the 
diocese, the religious superior for his order, and often 
associated with other trustees. In many cases the 
title-deeds have been lost, but undisputed possession 
is considered sufficient, and the parish-priest or other 
superior for the time being is recognized as the legal 
owner of the church, church grounds, and cemetery, 
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if there be such. New churches are built on land pur- 
chased out, or acquired free of rent or under very iong 
lease, and church and ground are exempt from vaxa- 
tion. New cemeteries belong to the Distriet Council, 
and many of the older cemeteries have been taken over 
by the same authority. Schools under the National 
Board are either vested or non-vested. If vested, 
they are held by trustees—usually the priest, who is 
manager, and two others—and in this case only two- 
thirds of the cost of building is granted by Govern- 
ment. In the case of non-vested schools, which are 
the property of the National Board itself, the full 
amount for building is granted by Government, and 
the school is also kept in repair, while in vested schools 
repairs have to be made 
by the manager. Both in 
vested and non-vested 
schools the National Board 
regulates the programme, 
selects the school books, and 
provides for the cost of ex- 
amination and inspection. 
The appointment and dis- 
missal of teachers rests with 
the manager, from whom in 
the Catholie schools there is 
an appeal to the bishop. 
All these schools are ex- 
empted from taxation. 
Clergymen of all denomina- 
tions get loans from Gov- 
ernment on easy terms to 
build residences. ‘These 
houses, however, are not ex- 
empt from taxation, and be- 
long to the clergyman and 
his successors, not to him- 
self personally. 

Pusuic InstiTutTions.— 
Prisons are under govern- 
ment management, and al- 
ways have a Catholie chap- 
lain, when there are Catholie 
inmates. So also have 
workhouses, asylums, and 
county hospitals, which are 
under the local authority. 
Reformatories and indus- 
trial schools in the great 
majority of cases are under 
Catkolic management, but 
they must be certified as 
suitable by a government official and are subject to 
government inspection from time to time. In 1900 
there were in Ireland six reformatories and seventy 
industrial schools; the number of both sexes in the 
former being 624, and in the latter 8221. Both re- 
formatories and industrial schools are maintained 
partly by a government grant and partly by the local 
rates. 

Leaau Status or tan Cirercy.—The clergy have, 
with some few exceptions, the usual rights of citizens. 
They ean receive and dispose of property by will as all 
others, and they can vote at elections. But they are 
excluded by law from the House of Commons, though 
not from the House of Lords; and they are excluded 
from the County and Distriet Councils, though not 
from the various committees appointed by these 
bodies. They are exempt from military service and 
from serving on juries. Public worship is free; but 
priests may not celebrate the Mass outside the churches 
or private houses, nor appear publicly in their vest- 
ments, nor have religious processions through the 
streets; nor may the regular clergy go abroad in the 
distinctive dress of their order. These laws, however, 
are not enforced and not infrequently processions do 
take place through the streets, and the regular clergy 
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do go abroad in their distinctive dress. Similarly, it is 
illegal for religious orders of men to admit new mem- 
bers; but this provision of the Catholie Relief Act of 
1829 has never been enforced. 

Laws RELATING TO CHARITABLE Bequests, Mar- 
RIAGE, Divorce.—Generally speaking, all bequests for 
the advancement of public worship are valid; but 
bequests for superstitious uses are void. A bequest, 
for instance, to maintain a light before an image for 
the good of one’s soul is void; but bequests for Masses 
are good, unless left to a member of a religious order 
as such, the reason being that religious orders are still 
technically illegal. For the validity of a will nothing 
is required but that the testator be of sound mind at 
the time, and free from undue influence, and that the 
document be signed by two witnesses. As to mar- 
riage, it is necessary that the contracting parties 
should be free, and that the mutual consent be given 
in the presence of two witnesses and a clergyman, or 
registrar duly appointed for the purpose. In the Irish 
courts no marriage can be dissolved; only a judicial 
separation can be obtained. When such a separation 
is obtained there is no difficulty in having a Bill passed 
through Parliament dissolving the marriage. 

Tue Press.—There is no purely Catholic newspaper 
acting as the mouthpiece either of an individual dio- 
cese or of the Irish Church. There are, however, in 
most of the provincial towns weekly newspapers, often 
owned by Catholies, and always ready to voice Cath- 
olic opinion. In Cork and Belfast there are daily 
papers animated with the same spirit, and in Dublin 
the “Treeman’s Journal” and the “Daily Indepen- 
dent”. In Dublin also is the “ Irish Catholic”, which is 
a powerful champion of Catholicity; and there is the 
“Leader”, not professedly Catholic, but with a vigor- 
ous and manly Catholic tone. These two are weeklies. 
Published monthly are the “Irish Monthly” under 
the Jesuits, the ‘‘ Irish Rosary” under the Dominicans, 
the “Trish Edueational Review”, dealing with Cath- 
olic educational matters, and the ‘‘Trish Ecclesiastical 
Record”, edited by Dr. Hogan of Maynooth, under 
episcopal supervision. There is also the ‘‘ Irish Theo- 
logical Quarterly ”, which, as its name implies, is pub- 
lished quarterly, and conducted by the professors of 
Maynooth College with an ability, an extent of knowl- 
edge, a grasp of the subjects treated, and a vigour and 
freshness of style worthy of Maynooth College in its 
palmiest days. 
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Trisu Lirrraturn.—It is uncertain at what period 
and in what manner the Irish discovered the use of let- 
ters. It may have been through direct commerce 
with Gaul, but it is more probable, as MacNeill has 
shown in his study of Irish oghams, that it was from 
the Romanized Britons that they first learned the art 
of writing. The Italian alphabet, however, was not 
the first to be employed in Ireland. Whoever the 
early Irish may have been who first discovered letters, 
whether from intercourse with Britain or with Gaul, 
they did not apparently bring either the Latin or the 
Greek alphabet back with them to Ireland, but they 
invented an entirely new one of their own, founded 
with considerable skill upon the Latin; this was used 
in very early times by the Irish Celts for inscriptions 
upon pillars and gravestones. This ogham script, as 
it is called, consists of lines, straight or slanting, long or 
short, drawn either over, under, or through a given 
straight line, which straight line is in lapidary inscrip- 
tions usually formed by the angular edge of a rectan- 
gular upright stone. Thus, four cuts to the right of 
the line stand for §, to the left of the line they mean ©, 
and if they pass through the line they mean E. None 
even of the oldest Irish manuscripts preserved to us is 
anything like as ancient as these lapidary inscriptions. 
The language of the ogham stones is in fact centuries 
older than that of the very oldest vellums, and agrees 
to a large extent with what has been found of the old 
Gaulish linguistic monuments. Early Irish literature 
and the sagas relating to the pre-Christian period of 
Irish history abound with references to ogham writ- 
ing, which was almost certainly of pagan origin, and 
which continued to be employed until the Christianiza- 
tion of the island. It was eventually superseded by 
the Roman letters which were introduced by the 
Church and must have been propagated with all the 
prestige of the new religion behind them; but isolated 
ogham inscriptions exist on grave stones erected as 
late as the year 600. When the seript was introduced 
into Ireland is uncertain, but it was probably about 
the seoond century. Although it answered well, in- 
deed better than the rounded Roman letters, for lapi- 
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dary inscriptions, yet it was too cumbrous an inven- 
tion for the facile creation of a literature, though a 

rofessional poet may well have carried about with 
fin on his ‘‘tablet-staves”, as the manuscripts call 
them, the catchwords of many poems, sagas, and gen- 
ealogies. Over a couple of hundred inscribed ogham 
stones still exist, mostly in the south-west of Ireland, 
but they are to be found sporadically wherever the 
Irish Celt planted his colonies in Scotland, Wales, 
Devonshire, and even farther East. ie 

Earliest Manuscripts.—The earliest existing exam- 
ples of the written Irish language as preserved in 
manuscripts do not go back farther than the eighth 
century; they are chiefly found in Scriptural glosses 
written between the lines or on the margins of reli- 
gious works in Latin, preserved on the Continent, 
whither they were carried by early Irish missionaries, 
or written by them in the numerous monasteries 
which they founded in Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and Italy. The oldest piece of consecutive Irish pre- 
served in Ireland is found in the ‘‘ Book of Armagh”, 
written about the year 812. These early glosses, 
though of little except philological interest, yet show 
the wide learning of the commentators and the ex- 
traordinary development, even at that early period, of 
the language in which they wrote. Their language 
and style, says Kuno Meyer, stand on a high level in 
comparison with those of the Old High German 
glosses. “We find here’’, he writes, ‘‘a fully formed 
learned prose-style which allows even the finest shades 
of thought to be easily and perfectly expressed, from 
which we must conclude that there must have been a 
long previous culture [of the language] going back at 
the very least to the beginning of the sixth century” 
(Kultur der Gegenwart, part I, section xi, p. 80). 
These glosses are to be found at Wirzburg, St. Gall, 
Karlsruhe, Milan, Turin, St. Paul in Carinthia, and 
elsewhere. The ‘‘ Liber Hymnorum” and the ‘‘Stowe 
Missal” are, after the glosses and the ‘‘ Book of Ar- 
magh”, perhaps the most ancient manuscripts in 
which Irish is written. They date from about the 
year 900 to 1050. The oldest books of miscellaneous 
literature are the ‘‘Leabhar na h-Uidhre”, or ‘‘ Book 
of the Dun Cow”, transcribed about the year 1100, 
and the ‘‘ Book of Leinster”, which dates from about 
fifty years later. Both these books are great miscel- 
laneous literary collections. After them come many 
valuable vellums. The date at which these manu- 
scripts were penned is no criterion of the date at which 
their contents were first written, for many of them 
contain literature which, from the ancient forms of 
words and other indications, must have been commit- 
ted to writing as early as the seventh century at least. 
We cannot carry these pieces farther back linguistic- 
ally, but it is evident from their contents that many 
of them must have been handed down orally for cen- 
turies before they were committed to writing. It must 
also be noted that a seventeenth-century manuscript 
maysometimes give a more correct version of a seventh- 
century piece than a vellum many centuries older. 

Earliest Christian Scholars in Ireland.—It happens 
that Ireland’s first great saint is also the first person of 
whom it can be said without hesitation that some at 
least of the writings ascribed to him are really his. 
We actually possess a manuscript (Book of Armagh) 
1100 years old, containing his ‘‘Confession”, or 
apology. There is no reason, however, for supposing 
that it was with St. Patrick that a knowledge of the 
Roman alphabet was first brought to Ireland. Be- 
fore his arrival there were Christians in Munster. At 
the beginning of the third century there were British 
missionaries at work, according to Zimmer, in the 
southern province of the island. Bede says distinctly 
that Palladius was sent from Rome to the Irish who 
already believed in Christ ‘‘ad Scottos in Christum 
credentes” (Keel. Hist., bk.1, xiii). Pelagius, the subtle 
heresiarch who taught with such success at Rome, and 
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who acquired great influence there, was of Irishdescent. 

Habet”, says St. Jerome, “progeniem Scottice 
gentis de Brittanorum vicinia” (P. L., XXIV, 682, 
758). He came probably from those Irish who had 
settled in Wales and South Britain. His friend and 
teacher Celestius is said by some to have been an Irish- 
man also, but this is doubtful. Sedulius, however 
(Trish Siadal, now Shiel in English), the author of the 
‘Carmen Paschale”, who flourished in the first half 
of the fifth century, and who has been called the 
Virgil of theological poetry, was almost certainly an 
Irishman. Indeed the Irish geographer Dicuil in the 
eighth century calls him noster Sedulius, all of which 
shows that some Irish families at least were within 
reach of a cosmopolitan literary education in the 
fourth and fifth centuries and that they were quick to 
grasp it. 

Existing Manuscript Literature.—Although so many 
scholars have during the last fifty years given them- 
selves up to Celtic studies, yet it remains true that the 
time has not yet come, nor canit come formany years, 
when it will be possible to take anything like an accu- 
rate survey of the whole field of Irish literature. 
Enormous numbers of important MSS. still remain 
unedited; many gaps occur in the literature which 
have never been filled up, unless perhaps here and 
there by some short piece published in a learned maga- 
zine; of many periods we know little or nothing. 
There are poets known to us at present practically 
only by name, whose work lies waiting to be unearthed 
and edited, and so vast is the field and so enormous 
the quantity of matter to be dealt with that there is 
room for an entire army of workers, and until much 
more pioneer work has been done, and further re- 
searches made in Irish grammar, prosody, and lexicog- 
raphy, it will be impossible to reduce the great mass of 
material into order, and to date it with anything like 
certainty. The exact number of Irish MSS. still ex- 
isting has never been accurately determined. The 
number in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, alone is 
enormous, probably amounting to some fifteen hun- 
dred. O’Curry, O’Longan, and O’Beirne catalogued 
a little more than half the manuscripts in the Academy, 
and the catalogue of contents filled thirteen volumes 
containing 3448 pages; to these an alphabetic index of 
the pieces contained was made in three volumes, and 
an index of the principal names, ete., in thirteen vol- 
umes more. From an examination of these books one 
may roughly calculate that the pieces catalogued 
would number about eight or ten thousand, varying 
from long epic sagas to single quatrains or stanzas, and 
yet there remains a great deal more to be indexed, a 
work which after a delay of very many years is hap- 
pily now at last in process of accomplishment. ‘The 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, also contains a 
great number of valuable MSS. of all ages, many of 
them vellums, probably about 160. The British Mu- 
seum, the Bodleian Library at Oxford, the Advo- 
cates Library in Edinburgh, and the Bibliothéque 
Royale in Brussels are all repositories of large num- 
bers of valuable MSS. 

Contents of the Manuscripts —From what we know 
of the contents of the existing manuscripts we may set 
down as follows a rough classification of the literature 
contained in them. We may well begin with the an- 
cient epics dating substantially from pagan times, and 
probably first reduced to writing in the seventh cen- 
tury or even earlier. These epics are generally shot 
through with verses of poetry and often with whole 
poems, just as is the case in the French chantefable, 
* Aucassin et Nicolette”. After the substantially 
pagan epics may come the early Christian literature, 
especially the lives of the saints, which are both nu- 
merous and valuable, visions, homilies, commentaries 
on the Scriptures, monastic rules, prayers, hymns, and 
all possible kinds of religious and didactic poetry. 
After these we may place the many ancient annals, 
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and there exists besides a great mass of genealogical 
books, tribal histories, and semi-historical romances. 
After this may come the bardie poetry of Ireland, 
the poetry of the hereditary poets attached to the 
great Gaelic families and the provincial kings, from the 
ninth century down to the seventeenth. Then follow 
the Brehon laws and other legal treatises, and an enor- 
mous quantity of writings on Irish and Latin gram- 
mar, glossaries of words, metrical tracts, astrenom- 
ical, geographical, and medical works. Nor is there 
any lack of free translations from classical and medie- 
val literature, such as Lucan’s ‘“‘Bellum Civile”, 
Bede’s ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica ”, Mandeville’s ‘‘Trav- 
els”, Arthurian romances, and the like. Finally, 
there exists a rich poetical literature of the last three 
centuries, and certain prose works such as Keating’s 
invaluable history of Ireland, with great quantities of 
keenes, hymns, love-songs, ranns, bacchanalian, Jacob- 
ite, poetical, and descriptive verses, of which thou- 
sands are still to be found, although immense numbers 
have perished. To this catalogue may perhaps be 
added the unwritten folk-lore of the island both in 
prose and verse which has only lately begun to be col- 
leeted, but of which considerable collections have al- 
ready been made. Such, then, is a brief and bald 
résumé of what the student will find before him in 
the Irish language. 

There may be observed in this list two remarkable 
omissions. There is no epic handed down entirely in 
verse, and there isno dramatic literature. The Irish epic 
is in prose, though it is generally interwoven with nu- 
merous poems, for though many epopees exist in rhyme, 
such as some of the Ossianic poems, they are of mod- 
ern date, and none of the great and ancient epics were 
constructed in this way. The absence of the drama, 
however, is more curious still. Highly cultivated as 
Trish literature undoubtedly was, and excellent schol- 
ars both in Greek and Latin as the early Irish were, 
nevertheless they do not seem to have produced even a 
miracle play. It has been alleged that some of the 
Ossianie poems, especially those containing a semi- 
serious semi-humorous dialogue between the last of 
the great pagans, the poet Oisin (Ossian he is called in 
Scotland), and the first of the great Christian leaders, 
St. Patrick, were originally intended to be acted, or at 
least recited, by different people. If this be really so, 
then the Irish had at least the rudiments of a drama, 
but they never appear to have carried it beyond these 
rudiments, and the absence of atl real dramatic at- 
tempt, however it may be accounted for, is one of the 
first things that is likely to strike with astonishment 
the student of comparative literature. 

Early Irish Epic or Saga.—During the golden period 
of the Greek and Roman genius no one thought of 
writing a prose epic or a saga. Verse epics they left 
behind them, and history, but the saga of the North- 
men, the sgeul or virsgewl of the Gael, was unknown to 
them. It was only ina time of decadence that a body 
of Greek prose romance appeared, and the Latin lan- 
guage produced in this line little of a higher character 
than the ‘‘Golden Ass” or the ‘‘Gesta Romanorum”. 
Tn Ireland, on the other hand, the prose epic or saga de- 
veloped to an abnormal degree, and kept on develop- 
ing, to some extent at least, for well over a thousand 
years. It is probable that very many sagas existed 
before the coming of Christianity, but it is highly im- 
probable that any of them were written down at full 
length. It was no doubt only after the full Christian- 
ization of the island, when it abounded in schools of 
learning, that the Irish experienced the desire to write 
down their primitive prose epics and as much as ney 
could recapture of their ancient poetry. In the ‘‘ Boo 
of Leinster”, a manuscript of the middle twelfth cen- 
tury, we find a list given of the names of 187 epic 
sagas. The ollamh (ollav), or arch-poet, who was the 
highest dignitary among the poets, and whose training 
lasted for some twelve years, was obliged to learn two 
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hundred and fifty of these prime sagas and one hun- 
dred secondary ones. The manuscripts themselves 
divide the prime sagas into the following romantic 
categories, from the very names of which we may get a 
glance at the genius of the early Gael, and form some 
conception of the tragic nature of his epic:—Destruc- 
tion of Fortified Places, Cow Spoils (i. e. Cattle-raids), 
Courtships or Wooings, Battles, Stories of Caves, Navi- 
gations, Tragical Deaths, Feasts, Sieges, Adventures 
of Travel, Elopements, Slaughters, Water-eruptions, 
Expeditions, Progresses, and Visions. “‘Ile is no 
poet”, says the ‘Book of Leinster”, ‘‘who does not 
synchronize and harmonize all these stories.” 

In addition to the names of 187 sagas in that book, 
there exist the names of many more that occur in the 
tenth or eleventh century tale of MacCoise, and all the 
known ones, with the exception of one added later and 
another in which there is evidently an error of tran- 
scription, refer to events prior to the year 650 or there- 
abouts. We may take it then that the list was drawn 
up in the seventh century. Who were the authors of 
these sagas? That is a question that cannot be an- 
swered. There is not a trace of authorship remaining, 
if, indeed, authorship be the right word for what is far 
more likely to have been the gradual growth of stories, 
woven around racial or tribal or even family history, 
and, in some cases, around incidents of early Celtic 
mythology, thus forming stories which were ever being 
told and retold, burnished up and added to by pro- 
fessional poets and saga-tellers, and which were, some 
of them, handed down for perhaps countless genera- 
tions before they were ever put on parchment or be- 
fore lists of their names and contents were made by 
scholars. Those which recount ancient tribal events 
or dynastic wars were probably much exaggerated, 
magnified, and undoubtedly distorted during the 
course of time; others, again, of more recent growth, 
give us perhaps fairly accurate accounts of real events. 

It seems quite certain that, as soon as Christianity 
had pervaded the island, and bardie schools and col- 
leges had been formed alongside of the monasteries, 
there was no class of learning more popular than that 
which taught the great traditionary doings, exploits, 
and tragedies of the various tribes and families and 
races of Ireland. Then the peregrinations of the 
bards and the inter-communication between their col- 
leges must have propagated throughout all Ireland 
any local traditions that were worthy of preservation. 
The very essence of the national life of the island was 
embodied in these stories, but, unfortunately, few 
enly out of their once enormous number have survived 
to our days, and even these are mostly mutilated or 
preserved in mere digests. Some, however, exist at 
nearly full length, though probably in no case are they 
written down in the ancient vellums in just the same 
manner as they would have been recounted by the 
professional poet, for the writers of most of the early 
vellums were not the poets but generally Christian 
monks, who took an interest and a pride in preserving 
the early memorials of their race, and who cultivated 
the native language to such an amazing degree that at 
a very early period it was used alongside of Latin, and 
soon almost displaced it, even in the domain of the 
Church itself. This patriotism of the Irish monks and 
this early cultivation of the vernacular are the more re- 
markable when we know that it is the very reverse of 
what took place throughout the rest of Europe, where 
the almost exclusive use of Latin by the Church was 
the principal means of destroying native and pagan 
tradition. In spite, however, of the irreparable losses 
inflicted upon the Irish race by the Northmen from 
the end of the eighth till the middle of the eley- 
enth century, and of the ravages of the Normans after 
their so-called conquest, and of the later and more 
ruthless destructions wrought wholesale and all over 
the island by the Elizabethan and Cromwellian Eng- 
lish, O’Curry was able to assert that the contents of 
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the strictly historical tales known to him would be suf- 
ficient to fill up 4000 large quarto pages. He com- 
putes that the tales belonging to the Ossianic aud Fe- 
nian cycle would fill 3000 more, and that, in addition to 
these, the miscellaneous and imaginative sagas, which 
are neither historical nor Fenian, would fill 5000, not 
to speak of the more recent and novel-like produc- 
tions of the later Ivish. 

Pagan Literature and Christian Sentiment.—The 
bulk of the ancient stories and some of the ancient 
poems were probably, as we have seen, committed to 
writing by the monks in the seventh century, but are 
themselves substantially pagan in origin, conception, 
and colouring. And yet there is scarcely one of them 
in which some Christian allusion to heaven, or hell, or 
the Deity, or some Biblical subject, does not appear. 
The reason of this seems to be that, when Christianity 
had succeeded in gaining the upper hand over pagan- 
ism, a kind of tacit compromise was arrived at, by 
means of which the bard, and the filé (i. e. poet), and 
the representatives of the old pagan learning were 
permitted by the sympathetic clerics to propagate 
their stories, tales, poems, and genealogies, at the 
price of tacking on to them a little Christian admix- 
ture, just as the vessels of some feudatory nations are 
compelled to fly at the mast-head the flag of the suze- 
rain power. But so badly has the dovetailing of the 
Christian into the pagan part been performed in most 
of the oldest romances that the pieces come away 
quite separate in the hands of even the least skilled 
analyser, and the pagan substratum stands forth en- 
tirely distinct from the Christian accretion. Thus, 
for example, in the evidently pagan saga called the 
““Wooing of Etain”, we find the description of the 
pagan paradise given its literary passport, so to speak, 
by a cunningly interwoven allusion to Adam’s fall. 
Etain was the wife of one of the Tuatha De Danann, 
who were gods. She is reborn asa mortal—the pagan 
Trish seem, like the Gaulish druids, to have believed in 
metempsychosis—and weds the King of Ireland. Her 
former husband of the Tuatha De Danann race still 
loves her, follows her into her life as a mortal, and 
tries to win her back by singing to her a captivating 
description of the glowing unseen land to which he 
would lure her. ‘O lady fair, would’st thou come 
with me”, he cries, ‘‘to the wondrous land that is 
ours”, and he describes how ‘‘the crimson of the fox- 
glove is in every brake—a beauty of land the land I 
speak of, youth never grows into old age there, warm 
sweet streams traverse the country ”, ete.; and then the 
evidently pagan description of this land of the gods 
is made passable by an added verse in which we are 
adroitly told that, though the inhabitants of this 
glorious country saw everyone, yet nobody saw them, 
“because the cloud of Adam’s wrongdoing has con- 
cealed us”’. 

It is this easy analysis of early Irish literature into 
its ante-Christian and its post-Christian elements 
which lends to it an absorbing interest and a great 
value in the history of European thought. For, when 
all spurious accretions have been stripped off, we find 
in it a genuine picture of pagan life in Europe, such as 
we look for in vain elsewhere. ‘‘The Church adopted 
[in Ireland]towards Pagan sagasthe same position that 
it adopted towards Pagan law. . . . Isee no sufficient 
ground for doubting that really genuine pictures of a 
pre-Christian culture are preserved to us in the individ- 
ual sagas”’ (Windisch, Ivische Texte, I, 258). “Thesaga 
originated in Pagan and was propagated in Christian 
times, and that too without its seeking fresh nutri- 
ment, as a rule, from Christian elements. But we 
must ascribe it to the influence of Christianity that 
what is specifically Pagan in Irish saga is blurred over 
and forced into the background. And yet there exist 
many whose contents are plainly mythological. The 
Christian monks were certainly not the first who re- 
duced the ancient sagas to fixed form, but later on they 
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eopied them faithfully and promulgated them after Irc- 
fand had been converted to Christianity” (ibid., 62). 

Irish Literature and Early Europe-—When it is un- 
derstood that the ancient Irish sagas record, even 
though it be in a more or less distorted fashion, in some 
cases reminiscences of a past mythology and in others 
real historical events, dating from pagan times, then it 
needs only a moment’s reflection to realize their value. 
“Nothing”, writes Zimmer, ‘‘except a spurious criti- 
cism which takes for original and primitive the most 
palpable nonsense of which Middle-Irish writers from 
the Twelfth to the Sixteenth century are guilty with 
regard to their own antiquity, which is in many re- 
spects strange and foreign to them, nothing but sucha 
eriticism can on the other hand make the attempt to 
doubt of the historical character of the chief persons 
of the saga cycles. For we believe that Méve, Conor 
MacNessa, Cuchulainn, and Finn MacCumhail (Cool) 
are just as much historical personalities as Arminius or 
Dietrich of Bern or Etzel, and their date is just as well 
determined.” (Kelt-Studien, fase. ii, 189.) The first 
three of these lived in the first century B. c., and Finn 
in the second or third century. D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville expresses himself to the same effect. ‘‘We have 
no reason”’, he writes, ‘‘to doubt of the reality of the 
principal rdéle in this [eycle of Cuchulainn]” (Intro- 
duction 4 l'étude de la littérature celtique, 217); and of 
the story of the Boru tribute imposed on Leinster in 
the first century he writes: ‘‘The story has real facts 
for a basis though certain details may have been cre- 
ated by the imagination”; and again, ‘‘Trish epic 
story, barbarous though it be, is, like Irish law, a 
monument of a civilisation far superior to that of the 
most ancient Germans” (L’épopée celtique en Ir- 
lande, preface, p. xli). ‘‘Ireland, in fact,’’ writes M. 
Darmesteter in his ‘‘ English Studies”, summing up 
his legitimate conclusions derived from the works of 
the great Celtic scholars, “‘has the peculiar privilege of 
a history continuous from the earliest centuries of our 
era until the present day. She has preserved in the 
infinite wealth of her literature a complete and faithful 
picture of the ancient civilisation of the Celts. Irish 
literature is therefore the key which opens the Celtic 
world” (Eng. tr., 1896, 182). But the Celtic world 
means a large portion of Europe, and the key to its past 
history can be found at present nowhere else than in 
the Irish manuscripts. Without them we would have 
to view the past history of a great part of Europe 
through that distorting medium, the coloured glasses 
of the Greeks and Romans, to whom all outer nations 
were barbarians, into whose social life they had no 
motive for inquiring. Apart from Irish literature we 
would have no means of estimating what were the 
feelings, modes of life, manners, and habits of those 
great Celtic races who once possessed so large a part 
of the ancient world, Gaul, Belgium, North Italy, 
parts of Germany, Spain, Switzerland, and the British 
Isles, who burnt Rome, plundered Greece, and colo- 
nized Asia Minor. But in the ancient epics of Ireland 
we find another standard by which to measure, and 
through this early Irish medium we get a clear view 
of the life and manners of the race in one of its strong- 
holds, and we find many characteristic customs of the 
Continental Celts, which are just barely mentioned or 
alluded to by Greek and Roman writers, reappearing 
in all the circumstance and expansion of saga-telling. 

Of such is the custom of the ‘‘Hero’s Bit”, men- 
tioned by Posidonius, upon which one of the most 
famous of Irish sagas, “ Bricriu’s Feast’, is founded. 
Again, the chariot, which had become obsolete even in 
Gaul a couple of hundred years before Cwsar’s inva- 
sion, is described repeatedly in the sagas of Ireland, 
and in the greatest of the epic cycles the warriors are 
always represented as fighting from their chariots. 
We find, as Diodorus Siculus mentions, that the bards 
had power to make battles cease by interposing with 
song between the combatants. Ceesar says (Gallic War, 
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bk. VI, xiv) the Gaulish druids spent twenty years in 
studying and learned a great number of verses, but 
Irish literature tells us what the arch-poet, probably 
the counterpart of the Gaulish druid, actually did 
learn. ‘The manners and customs in which the men 
of the time lived and moved are depicted”, writes 
Windisch, ‘with a naive realism which leaves no room 
for doubt as to the former actuality of the scenes de- 
picted. In matter of costume and weapons, eating 
and drinking, building and arrangement of the ban- 
queting hall, manners observed at the feast, and much 
more, we find here the most valuable information” (Ir. 
Texte, I, 252). ‘I insist’, he says elsewhere, ‘that 
Trish saga is the only richly-flowing source of unbroken 
Celtism.” ‘Tt is the ancient Irish language”, says 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, ‘‘that forms the connecting 
point between the neo-Celtic languages and the Gaul- 
ish of the inscribed stones, coins, and proper names 
preserved in Greek and Roman literature.” It is evi- 
dent, then, that those of the great Continental nations 
of to-day whose ancestors were mostly Celts, but 
whose language, literature, and traditions have com- 
pletely disappeared, must, if they wish to study their 
own past, turn themselves first to Ireland, and there 
they will find the dry bones of Posidonius and Czsar 
rise up before them in a ruddy covering of flesh and 
blood, which, for the first time, will enable them to 
see what manner of men were their own forbears. 
Three Principal Saga Cycles—There are three 
great cycles in Irish story-telling, two of them very 
full, but the third, in many ways the most interesting, 
is now but scantily represented. This last cycle is 
the purely mythological one, dealing with the Tuatha 
De Danann, the gods of good, and the Fomorians, 
gods of darkness and evil, and giving us, under the 
apparent early history of the various races that 
colonized Ireland, what is really a distorted early 
Celtic pantheon. According to these accounts the 
Nemedians first seized on the island and were op- 
pressed by the Fomorians, who are described as 
African sea-robbers; these races nearly exterminated 
each other at the fight round Conning’s Tower 
on Tory Island. Some of the Nemedians escaped 
to Greece and came back a couple of hundred 
years later calling themselves Firbolg. Others of 
the Nemedians who escaped came back later, calling 
themselves the Tuatha De Danann. These last 
fought the battle of North Moytura and beat the 
Firbolg. They fought the battle of South Moytura 
later and beat the Fomorians. They held the island 
until the Gaels, also called Milesians or Scoti, came in 
and vanquished them. From these Milesians the 
present Irish are mostly descended. Good sagas 
about both of these battles are preserved, each exist- 
ing in only asingleecvy. Nearly all the rest of this 
most interesting cycle has been lost or is to be found 
merely in condensed summaries. These mytholog- 
ical pieces dealt with peoples, dynasties, and probably 
the struggle between good and evil principles. There 
is over it all a sense of vagueness and uncertainty. 
The heroic cycle (or Red Branch, Cuchulainn, or 
Ulster cycle, as it is variously called), on the other 
hand, deals with the history of the Milesians themselves 
within a brief but well-defined period, and we seem 
here to find ourselves not far removed from his- 
torical ground. The romances belonging to this 
eycle are sharply drawn, numerous, and ancient, 
many of them are fine both in conception and execu- 
tion. The time is about the birth of Christ, and the 
figures of Cuchulainn (Coohullin), King Conor Mac 
essa, Fergus, Naoise (Neesha), Meadhbh (Méve), 
Déirdre, Conall Cearnach, and their fellows, have far 
more circumstantiality about them than the dim, mist- 
magnified, distorted forms of the mysterious Dagda, 
Nuada of the Silver Hand, Bres, Balor of the Hvil 
Eye, Dana, and the other beings whom we find in the 
mythological cycle. The best known and greatest of 
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all these sagas is the ‘‘Td4in Bo Chuailgne”, or “‘Cat- 
tle-Raid of Cooley”, a district in the County of 
Louth. It gives a full account of the struggle be- 
tween Connacht and Ulster, and the hero of the 
piece, as indeed of the whole Red Branch cycle, is the 
youthful Cuchulainn, the Hector of Ireland, the most 
chivalrous of enemies. This long saga contains many 
episodes drawn together and formed into a single 
whole, a kind of Irish Iliad, and the state of society 
which it describes from the point of culture-develop- 
ment is considerably older and more primitive than 
that of the Greek epic. The number of stories that 
belong to this cycle is considerable. Standish Hayes 
O’Grady has reckoned ninety-six (appendix to Elea- 
nor Hull’s ‘‘Cuchulain Saga’’), of which eighteen 
seem to be now wholly lost, and many others very 
much abbreviated, though they were all doubtless at 
one time told at considerable length. 

After the Red Branch or heroic cycle we find a 
third very comprehensive and even more popular 
body of romance woven round Finn Mac Cumhail 
(Cool), his son Oscar, his grandson Oisin or Ossian, 
Conn of the Hundred Battles King of Ireland, his 
son Art the Lonely, and his grandson Cormac of the 
Liffey, in the second and third centuries. This cycle 
of romance is usually called the Fenian cycle, because 
it deals so largely with Finn Mac Cumhail and his 
Fenian militia. These, according to the Irish his- 
torians, were a body of Irish janissaries maintained 
by the Irish kings for the purpose of guarding their 
coasts and fighting their battles, but they ended by 
fichting the king himself and were destroyed in the fam- 
ous cath (or battle of) Gabhra (Gowra). As the heroic 
cycle is often called the Ulster cycle, so this is also 
known as the Leinster cycle of sagas, because it may 
have had its origin, as MacNeill has suggested, 
amongst the Galeoin, a non-Milesian tribe and sub- 
ject race, who dwelt round the Hill of Allen in 

einster. This whole body of romance is of later 
growth or rather expresses a much later state of 
civilization than the Cuchulainn stories. There is 
no mention of fighting in chariots, of the Hero’s Bit, 
or of many other characteristics which mark the 
antiquity of the Ulster cycle. Very few pieces be- 
longing to the Finn story are found in Old Irish, and 
the great mass of texts is of Middle and Late Irish 
growth. The extension of the story to all the Gaelic- 
speaking parts of the kingdom is placed by MacNeill 
between the years 400 and 700; up to this time it 
was (as the product of a vassal race) propagated only 
orally. Various parts of the Finn saga seem to have 
developed in different quarters of the country, that 
about Diarmuid of the Love Spot in South Munster, 
and that about Goll the son of Morna in Connacht. 
Certain it is that this cycle was by far the most pop- 
ular and widely spread of the three, being familiarly 
known in every part of Ireland and of Gaelic-speaking 
Scotland even to the present day. It developed also 
in a direction of its own, for, though none of the heroic 
tales are wholly in verse, yet the number of Ossianie 
epopees, ballads, and poems is enormous, amounting 
probably to some 50,000 lines, mostly in the more 
modern language. 

Early Christian Literature—Perhaps no country 
that ever adopted Christianity was so thoroughly and 
rapidly permeated and even saturated with its lan- 
guage and conceptions as was Ireland. It adopted 
and made ‘ts own in secular life scores and hundreds 
of words originally introduced by the Church for 
ecclesiastical purposes. Even to the present day 
we find in Irish words like pdg, a kiss, borrowed from 
the Latin for “‘[the kiss] of peace”, pac[is], Old Irish 
péc; the word for rain, bdisteach, is from bap- 
tizare, and meant originally “the water of baptism”’. 
From the same root comes baitheas, ‘‘the crown of 
the head”, i. e. the baptized part. A common word 
for warrior, or hero, laich, now laoch, is simply 
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from laicus,a layman. The Latin language was, of 
course, the one used for religious purposes, both in 
prose and verse, for some time after the introduction 
of Christianity. In it were written the earliest 
hymns; Patrick used it in his ‘‘Confession”, as did 
Adamnan in his ‘‘Life of Columcille”. But already 
by the middle of the eighth century the native lan- 
guage had largely displaced it all over Ireland as a 
medium for religious thought, for homily, for litanies, 
books of devotion, and the lives of saints. We find 
the Irish language used in a large religious literature, 
much of which is native, while some of it represents 
lost Latin originals which are now known to us only 
from the Irish translations. One interesting de- 
velopment of this class of writing is the vision- 
literature beginning with the vision of St. Fursa, 
which is given at some length by Bede, and of which 
Sir Francis Palgrave states that ‘‘tracing the course 
of thought upwards we have no difficulty in deducing 
the poetic genealogy of Dante’s Inferno to the Milesian 
Furseus”. These ‘‘visions” were very popular in 
Ireland, and so numerous that they gave rise to the 
parody, the twelfth-century ‘‘ Vision of Mae Con- 
glinne”. More important than these, however, are 
the lives of the saints, because many of them, dating 
back to a very remote period, throw a great deal of 
light upon the manners and customs of the early 
Irish. In the first half of the seventeenth century 
Brother Michael O’Clery, a Franciscan,° travelled 
round Ireland and made copies of between thirty and 
forty lives of Irish saints, which are still preserved in 
the Burgundian Library at Brussels. Nine, at least, 
exist elsewhere in ancient vellums. A part of one of 
them, the voyage of St. Brendan, spread through all 
Europe, but the Latin version is much more com- 
plete than any existing Irish one, the original having 
probably been lost. 

Trish Historical Literature-—Owing to the nature of 
the case, and considering the isolation of Ireland, it is 
extremely difficult, or rather impossible, to procure 
independent foreign testimony to the truth of the 
Trish annals. But, although such testimony is denied 
us, yet there happily exists another kind of evidence 
to which we may appeal with comparative confidence. 
This is nothing less than the records of natural phe- 
nomena as reported in the annals, for if it can be 
shown by calculating backward, as modern science 
has enabled us to do, that such natural phenomena 
as the appearance of comets or the occurrence of 
eclipses are recorded to the day and hour by the 
annalists, then we can also say with something like 
certainty that these phenomena were recorded at the 
time of their appearance by writers who personally 
observed them, and whose writings must ie been 
actually consulted and seen by these later annalists 
whose books we now possess. _ If we take, let us say, 
the ‘Annals of Ulster”, which treat of Ireland and 
Irish history from about the year 444, but of which 
the written copy dates only from the fifteenth century, 
we find that they contain from the year 496 to 884 
as many as eighteen records of eciipses and comets, 
and all these agree exactly to the day and hour with 
the calculations of modern astronomers. How im- 
possible it is to keep such records unless written 
memoranda are made of them at the time by eye- 
witnesses is shown by the fact that Bede, born’ in 
675, in recording the great solar eclipse which took 
place only eleven years before his own birth, is yet two 
days astray in his date; while on the other hand the 
‘Annals of Ulster” give, not only the correct day, but 
the correct hour, thus showing that their compiler, 
Cathal Maguire, had access either to an original, or 
a copy of an original, account by an eyewitness. 
Whenever any side-lights from an external quarter 
have been thrown upon the Irish annals, either from 
Cymric, Saxon, or Continental sources, they have 
always tended to show their accuracy. We may take 
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it then, without any credulity on our part, that Irish 
history as recorded in the annals may be pretty well 
relied upon from the fourth century onward. 

The first scholar whom we know to have written 
connected annals was Tighearnach, Abbot of Clon- 
Macnoise, who died in 1088. He begins in Latin 
with the founding of Rome, later on he makes occa- 
sional mention of Irish affairs, and lays it down that 
Irish history is not to be trusted before the reign of 
Cimbaed, that is, prior to about the year 300 B. c., 
“Omnia monimenta Seottorum [the Irish were always 
called Scotti till into the late Middle Ages] usque 
Cimbaed incerta erant.” In the fourth century B. c. 
the references to Ireland become fuller and more 
numerous, they are partly in Latin, partly in Irish, 
but towards the end of the work Latin gives way 
to the native speech. The greatest book of annals, 
with a few trifling exceptions also the latest, is that 
known under the title of the ‘‘ Four Masters”’ (q. v.). 
It is evident from the entries that the compilers of the 
““Annals of Ulster” and the rest copied from ancient 
originals. In the ‘‘Annals of Ulster”, for instance, 
we read under the year 439 ‘‘Chronicon magnum 
scriptum est”, at the years 467 and 468 the compiler 
writes ‘‘sic in libro Cuanach inveni’’, at 482, ‘‘ut 
Cuana scripsit”’, at 507, ‘secundum librum Mochod”’, 
at 628, ‘‘sicut in libro Dubhdaleithe narratur’’, ete. 
No nation in Europe can boast of so continuous and 
voluminous a history preserved in a vernacular lit- 
erature. The only surviving history of Ireland as 
distinguished from annals was written under great 
difficulties by Geoffrey Keating, a learned priest, in 
the first halt of the seventeenth century; it also is 
taken, almost exclusively, from the old vellum manu- 
scripts then surviving, but which mostly perished, 
as Keating no doubt foresaw they would, in the cata- 
clysm of the Cromwellian wars. 

Early Trish Poetry.—TVhere is no other vernacular 
poetry in Europe which has gone through so long, so 
unbroken, and so interesting a period of develop- 
ment as that of the Irish. The oldest poems are 
ascribed to the early Milesians and are perhaps the 
most ancient pieces of vernacular literature existing. 
None of the early poems rhymed. There is little that 
we can see to distinguish them from prose except 
a strong tendency, as in the Teutonic languages, 
towards alliteration, and a leaning towards dissyl- 
lables. They are also so ancient as to be unintel- 
ligible without heavy glosses. It is a tremendous 
claim to make for the Celt that he taught Europe to 
rhyme, yet it has been often made for him, and not 
by himself, but by such men as Zeuss, the father of 
Celtic learning, Constantine Nigra, and others. Cer- 
tain it is that as early as the seventh century we find 
the Irish had brought the art of rhyming verses to a 
high pitch of perfection, that is, centuries before the 
rest of the vernacular literatures of Europe knew 
anything at all about it. Nor are their rhymes only 
such as we are accustomed to in English, French, or 
German poetry, for they delighted not only in full 
rhymes, like these nations, but also in assonances, 
like the Spaniards, and they often thought more of a 
middle rhyme than of an end rhyme. The following 
Latin verses, written no doubt after his native models 
by Aengus Mac Tipraite some time prior to the year 
704, will give the reader an idea of this middle or 
interlinear rhyming which the Irish have practised 
from the earliest times down to the present day:— 


Martinus mirus more 
Ore laudavit Deum, 

Puro corde cantavit 
Atque amavit Kum, 


A very curious and interesting peculiarity of a 
certain sort of Irish verse is a desire to end a second 
Jine with a word of a syllable more than that which 
ends the first, the stress of the voice being thrown 
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back a syllable in the last word of the second line. 
Thus, if the first line end with an accented monosylla- 
ble the second line will end with a dissyllubic word 
accented on its first syllable, or if the first line end 
in a dissyllable accented on its penultimate the second 
line will end with a trisyllable accented on its ante- 
penultimate. This is called aird-rinn in Trish, as:— 


Fall’n the land of learned mén 
The bardie band is fallen, 
None now learn a song to sing 
For long our fern is fading. 


This metre, which from its popularity may be termed 
the hexameter of the Irish, is named Deibhidhe 
(D’yevvee), and well shows in the last two lines the 
internal rhymes to which we refer. If it be main- 
tained, as Thurneys:n maintains, that the Irish 
derived their rhyming verses from the Latins, it 
seems necessary to account for the peculiar forms 
that so much of this verse assumed in Irish, for the 
merest glance will show that the earliest Irish verse 
is full of tours de force, like this ‘‘aird-rinn”, which 
cannot have been derived from Latin. After the 
seventh century the Irish brought their rhyming 
system to a pitch of perfection undreamt of by any 
nation in Europe, even at the present day, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that perhaps by no people 
was poetry so cultivated and, better still, so remu- 
nerated as in Ireland. 

There were two kinds of poets known to the early 
Gael. The principal of these was ealled the 7fi.2 
(filla); there were seven grades of filés, the most 
exalted being called an ollamh (ollav). These last 
were so highly esteemed that the annalists often give 
their obituaries, as though they were so many princes. 
It took from twelve to twenty years to arrive at this 
dignity. Some fragments of the old metrical text- 
books still exist, showing the courses required from 
the various grades of poets, in pre-Norse times. One 
of these, in elucidation of the metric, gives the first 
lines of three hundred and fifty different poems, 
all no doubt well-known at the time of writing, but 
of which only about three have come down entire to 
our own time. If there were seven species of filé 
there were sixteen grades of bards, each with a dif- 
ferent name, and each had his own peculiar metres 
(of which the Irish had over 300) allotted to him. 
During the wars with the Norsemen the bards suf- 
fered fearfully, and it must have been at this time, 
that is in the ninth and tenth centuries, that the 
finely-drawn distinction between the poets and bards 
seems to have come to anend. So highly esteemed 
was the poetic art in Ireland that Keating in his 
history tells us that at one time no less than a third 
of the patrician families of Ireland followed that 
profession These constituted a heavy drain on the 
resources of the country, and at three different periods 
in Irish history the people tried to shake off their 
incubus. However, Columcille, who was a_ poet 
himself, befriended them; at the Synod of Drum 
Ceat, in the sixth century, their numbers were re- 
duced and they were shorn cf many of their pre- 
rogatives; but, on the other hand, public lands were 
set apart for their colleges, and these continued until 
the later English conquest, when those who escaped 
the spear of Elizabeth fell beneath the sword of 
Cromwell. 

Modern Trish Poetry—Much of the ancient poetry 
of the schools was largely in the nature of a memoria 
technica, the frame in which valuable information 
was enshrined, but the bards attached to the great 
houses chanted a different strain. So numerous are 
the still surviving poems from the period of the Battle 
of Clontarf down to the sixteenth century that 
Meyer has remarked that the history of Ireland could 
be written out of them alone. When the great houses 
fell beneath the sword of Elizabeth, of Cromwell, and 
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of William, it is unnecessary to mention that the 
entire social fabric of Gaeldom fell with them, and 
amongst other things the colleges of the bards and 
brehons, which had existed, often on the same spot 
and in possession of the same land, for over a thousand 
years. The majority of the learned men were slain, 
or driven out, or followed their masters into exile. 
No patrons for the native arts remained in Ireland, 
and, worse still, there was no security for the life of 
the artist. The ancient metres, over three hundred of 
which had at one time been cultivated, and which, 
though reduced to less than a score in the Elizabethan 
period, were still the property only of the learned and 
highly educated, so intricate were the verse forms, now 
died away completely. There was, perhaps, not a 
single writer living by the middle of the eighteenth 
century who could compose correct verses in the 
classical metres of the schools. 

On the other hand, however, there arose a new kind 
of poetry, in which the consonant rhyming of the old 
school was replaced by vowel chiming or vowel 
rhymes, and in which only the syllables on which the 
stress of the voice fell were counted; a splendid lyrical 
poetry sprang up amongst the people themselves 
upon these lines. The chief poets of these latter 
times were in very reduced circumstances, mostly 
schoolmasters or farmers, and very different indeed 
in status from the refined, highly educated, and 
stately poets who had a century or two before sat 
at the right hand of powerful chieftains advising 
them in peace and war. A usual theme of the new 
poets, who seemed to revel in their newly found 
liberty of expression, was the grievances of Ireland 
sung under a host of allegorical names, the chances 
of the Stuarts returning, and the bitterness of the 
present as compared with the glories of the past, or 
the vision of Ireland appearing as a beautiful maiden. 
The poets of the South used even to hold annual 
bardic sessions, though such attempts must always 
have been attended with great danger, for the pos- 
session of a manuscript was often sufficient cause 
for persecuting or imprisoning the possessor; many 
fine books were on this account hidden away or walled 
up lest they should bring the owner into trouble 
with the authorities. Even as late as 1798, the 
grammarian Neilson of County Down, who was a 
Protestant clergyman of the Established Church and 
perfectly loyal to the Government, was arrested by a 
dozen dragoons and accused of treason because he 
preached in Irish. 

It is very difficult to convey in the English lan- 
guage any idea of the beautifully artistic and recon- 
dite measures in which the poets of the last two or 
three centuries have rejoiced, both in Ireland and 
in the Highlands of Scotland, where also they pro- 
duced a splendid lyrical outburst, about the same 
time as in Ireland, and on the same lines. Suffice it 
to say that most of their modern poetry was written 
and is being written to this very day upon a wonderful 
scheme of vowel sounds, arranged in such a manner 
that first one and then another vowel will strike the 
ear at skilfully recurring intervals. Some poems are 
written entirely on the « sound, others on the o, 
others on the t (00), f (ee), or 4 (au) sounds, but most 
upon a delightful intermingling of two or more of 
them. Here is a typical verse of Tadhg Gaclach 
O’Sullivan, who died in 1800 and who consecrated 
his muse, which had at first led him astray, to the 
service of religion, his poems producing a profound 
effect for good all over the South of Ireland. The 
entire poem is made upon the sounds of é () and 0, 
but, while the arrangement in the first half of the 
verse is 0/6, 6/0, 6/0, 0, the arrangement in the second 
half is 0, 6/0, 6/o, 6/6. To understand the effect that 
this vowel rhyming should produce, we must remem- 
ber that the vowels are dwelt upon in Irish, and not 
passed over quickly as they are in English:— 
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The poets we praise are up-raising the notes i 

Of their lays, and they know how their tones will 

delight, 
For the golden-haired lady so graceful so poseful 

So Gaelic so glorious enthroned in our sight. 
Unfolding a tale how the soul of a fay 

Must be clothed in the frame of a lady so bright, 
Untold are her graces, a rose in her face is, 

And no man so stad is but faints at her sight. 
Owen Roe O’Sullivan, the witty and facetious name- 
sake of the pious Tadhg Gaelach, is the best known of 
the southern poets, and Raftery, who, like his famous 
Scottish contemporary Donnchadh Ban Mackintyre, 
was completely illiterate, but who composed some 
admirable religious as well as secular pieces, is best 
known in Connacht. 

Trish Folk-Literature.—If any country in the world 
has ever undergone an educational martyrdom it 
is Ireland. From 1649, down to almost the pres- 
ent day, her Catholic population were either denied 
education by law or given an education which taught 
them to neglect their own country. Under the care- 
fully devised system of ‘‘ National” education, as it 
was called, which came into being about the year 
1830, and which supplanted the hedge schools of the 
natives, the children, who over a great part of Ireland 
were still Irish-speaking, were deprived of the right 
of being taught to read or write the language of their 
homes. Overa great part of the island, schoolmasters 
who knew no Irish were appointed to teach children 
who knew no English. Needless to say, this entailed 
a horrible amount of useless suffering all round, and 
blasted for over two generations the life-prospects of 
many hundreds of thousands of Irish children, by 
insisting upon their growing up unable to read or 
write, sooner than teach them to read and write the 
only language that they knew. Up to this period 
Trish MSS., which had, on the relaxation of the 
penal laws, ceased to be dangerous possessions, were 
commonly possessed and cherished, but from this 
time forward the peasantry began to neglect them. 
The new generation, taught in the government 
schools, conceived that Irish was the mark of the 
beast, and grew ashamed of it, and as a natural 
consequence the MSS. perished by hundreds and 
thousands. Admirable poets existed in Connacht 
and in Ulster in the middle and at the close of the 
eighteenth century whose works have absolutely 
disappeared, except a very few that were enshrined 
in people’s memories. The books that contained 
them were lost, torn up or burned. It is only a few 
years ago that an English gentleman stopping for the 
fishing at a farm-house in a midland county found a 
whole washing-basket full of Irish MSS. thrown into 
the river to make room on the loft for his port- 
manteau. <A friend saved for the present writer 
three MSS. which he found the children tearing up 
on the floor in a house in the County Clare, one of 
which contained one of the most valuable sagas 
known for elucidating the belief ia metempsychosis 
of the ancient Irish, one for which d’Arbois de 
Jubainyville, who was aware of its existence, had 
searched the libraries of Europe in vain. 

The story continued thus until the rise of the 
Gaelic League and its rapid spread during the last 
few years. But in spite of the enormous loss of 
modern MSS. the memory of the people has preserved 
a very large quantity of excellent folk-poems on all 
the usual topies of folk-poetry, songs of religion, 
love, wine (or its Irish equivalent), and beauty; 
eulogies, laments, death-songs, ete. These have only 
recently been to some extent recovered. In prose 
also the people have a large unwritten literature of 
folk-stories, the equivalent of the German Mdrchen, 
but as a rule much longer and better told. Many of 
these are stories of Finn and his Fenian warriors 
already mentioned, but many others are of pure 
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Aryan origin and have their counterparts in most 
Aryan literature. Of these, too, it is only recently 
that collections have been made. There is one rée- 
mark which must not be omitted about this folk- 
poetry and indeed about Irish MS. poetry as well— 
it possesses scarcely anything in the nature of a 
ballad. Lyrics couched in the most exquisitely 
artful rhyme, and didactie and bacchanalian and 
religious poetry of all sorts, Ireland and the Highlands 
of Scotland produced in plenty, but they have almost 
nothing in the nature of the splendid Lowland ballads. 
They could not tell a story in verse. With the ex- 
ception of the Ossianie poems and a few poems of 
the classic school there was never any attempt made 
to recount a striking tale through the medium of 
verse. 

Modern Irish Printed Literature—¥or long it was 
believed that the Celtic languages were connected with 
the East—with the Phoenicians, according to a fa- 
vourite theory—or at least that they had nothing in 
common with the Aryan, or In- 
do-European, group of tongues. 
All the scholars of the eigh- 
teenth century and of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth took 
up thisattitude. Even the great 
German scholar Bopp excluded 
Celtic from his Indo-European 
grammar. Lhuyd, the Welsh 
antiquary, had already shown 
early in the eighteenth century 
the close co-relationship be- 
tween all the Celtic tongues, 
but it remained for the Bava- 
rian Zeuss to prove to the world 
beyond yea or nay, in his 
““Grammatica Celtica” pub- 
lished in 1853, that the Celtic 
languages were Indo-European. 
Since that day Celtic scholar- 
ship, based upon Zeuss’s monu- 
mental work, has made enor- 
mous strides. The work of the 
great native Irish scholars 
O’Curry and O’Donovan, who 
first penetrated the difficult 
language of the Brehon Laws, 
and who from their marvel- ; 
lous and unique acquaintance with Irish manuscripts 
first gave to the world a general knowledge of Irish 
literature, was succeeded by the more strictly scien- 
tific labours of Whitley Stokes, Father Edmund Ho- 
gan, S.J., Robert Atkinson, and of Standish Hayes 
O’Grady (whose acquaintance with the modern and 
ancient literature makes him the legitimate succes- 
sor of O’Donovan and O’Curry), of W. M. Hennessy 
and Father Bartholomew MacCarthy, all in Ireland, 
while Zeuss found a worthy successor in Ebel, who 
published a corrected and augmented version of his 
‘‘Grammatica” in 1871. In recent days Windisch, 
Thurneysen, Zimmer, and Kuno Meyer have done 
immense work in the same field. In France, Gaidoz 
founded the ‘‘Revue Celtique” in 1870, afterwards 
edited by d’Arbois de Jubainville, and of which 
twenty-eight volumes have appeared; in them many 
Irish texts have been published and much light thrown 
upon Celtie subjects in general. The “ Zeitschrift fiir 
celtische Philologie” made its appearance in 1896, 
and was followed by the ‘‘ Archiv fir celtische Lexi- 
cographie ”. 

Up to this point, and by most of these learned men, 
the Irish language was regarded as a subject for pure 
scholarship only, and as a thing dead, having no 
immediate or necessary connexion with the country 
or the people that had given it birth. Their scho- 
lastie Iahours, however, may to some extent have 
unconsciously prepared the way for the popular 
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movement which succeeded. Certain it is that a 
great popular movement in favour of the language 
and literature sprang up at the very close of the nine- 
teenth century in Ireland itself, under the auspices of 
a society called the Gaelic League, founded upon a 
previous society called the Gaelic Union, which was 
an offshoot from an older and still existing body, 
the Society for the Preservation of the Irish Lan- 
guage. The Gaelic League was founded in the year 
1893; the objects were: (1) The preservation of Irish 
as the national language in Ireland and the extension 
of its use as a spoken tongue. (2) The study and 
publication of existing Irish literature and the culti- 
vation of a modern literature in Irish. 

Such was the intellectual stagnation in Ireland at 
the period of this foundation that it would be safe 
to assert that there were not, at the time, more 
than a few hundred people living, if so many, who 
could read or write in Irish. After many years of 
silent labour and much painful uphill toil, the League 
has at last become a widely 
spread popular movement 
throughout the Irish world. 
Hundreds of books have been 
written and published under its 
auspices, and many thousands 
of people have been taught to 
read them. It publishes a 
weekly and a monthly paper, 
and it has done a great deal 
towards collecting the rapidly 
perishing folk-lore of the 
country. The number of work- 
ing afhiliated branches belong- 
ing to the League, carrying on 
educational work from week to 
week, in the year 1908, was in 
Munster 192, in Leinster 115, 
in Ulster 113, and in Connacht 
74. There were 22 branches 
in Scotland, 11 in England, 
and a few more isolated ones 
scattered over Europe and 
America. The League is gov- 
erned by a president, two vice- 
presidents, and an annually 
elected executive of forty-five 
members, of whom fifteen must 
reside in or near Dublin, the rest represent 
various parts of the country and Scotland and 
England. These meet once a month in Dublin, 
and govern the League. They controlled and paid 
out of their own funds in 1908 seven organizers for 
Conn’s Half of Ireland (Connacht and Ulster), and 
there were forty-two district teachers working for 
the League in this part of Ireland. In Mogh’s Half 
(Leinster and Munster) there were six organizers and 
eighty district teachers. There are also six colleges 
connected with and practically founded by the 
Gaelic League, at Ballingeary in Cork, at Partry in 
Mayo, at Cloghaneely in Donegal, at Ring in Water- 
ford, and one each in Dublin and Belfast. The 
country colleges have two terms, each of which lasts 
about six weeks. The Dublin and Belfast colleges 
are open during the winter. There were over two 
hundred students at each of the Cork and Mayo 
colleges in 1908. 

Scores of writers in Irish have arisen under the 
impetus of the new movement, searcely one of whom, 
it is safe to say, would ever have put pen to paper in 
English. Perhaps the best-known and most idiomatic 
writer in Irish at the present day is Canon Peter 
O’Leary, P.P., of Castlelyons in County Cork. He 
is a novelist, grammarian, and writer on miscel- 
laneous subjects. Michael Breathnach (or Walsh), 
J. J. Doyle, T. Hayes, Father Dinneen, M. O'Malley, 
P. O’Conaire, Conan Maol (P. J. O’Shea), P. O’Shea, 
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Agnes O’Farrelly, J. P. Craig, and Michael Mac- 
Ruaidhri (Rogers) are all story writers or novelists. 
D. O’Faherty, M. Timoney, Patrick O’Leary, M. Mac- 
Ruaidhri, the Rev. Dr. Sheehan, and the O’Malley 
brothers have all been rescuing Irish folk-lore both 
in prose and verse. The League abounds in gram- 
marians, a phase of its activity which recalls to us the 
Greek renaissance of the sixteenth century. Fathers 
O’Leary, O'Reilly, Edmund Hogan, S.J., Crehan, 
Dr. Bergin, Dr. Henry, P. McGinley, J. H. Lloyd, D. 
Foley, 8. O’Cathain, and J. Craig have all worked on 
grammar as well as on other scholastic and literary 
subjects; while the Rev. Dr. Henebry, Father Hay- 
den, S.J., Dr. Quiggin, and Father Mullin have written 
upon Irish pronunciation and dialects. Voluminous 
writers on history and other subjects are Michael 
Breathnach (d. in October, 1908), Eoghan O’Neach- 
tain, and Sean O’Kelly. Father Dinneen is a lexicog- 
rapher, editor of texts, and miscellaneous writer. 
Father John C. MacErlean, S.J., R. Foley, and 
Tadhg O’Donoghue are all editors of texts; the latter 
is also a poet and a miscellaneous writer. Canon 
O’Leary, Father T. O’Kelly, T. Hayes, W. Ryan, P. 
O’Conaire, Dr. O’Beirne, and F. Partridge have all 
written plays; Fr. O’Iselly has written the libretto of 
an Irish opera which was produced in 1909. 

The Gaelic League has also published editiones 
principes of the poetry of Owen Roe O’Sullivan, 
Sedghan Clérach MacDonnell, Pierce Ferriter, Geof- 
frey Keating, Geoffrey O’Donoghue of the Clen, 
Pierce Fitzgerald, Murphy of Raithineach, Colum 
Wallace, and others. The works of all these poets 
existed previously only scattered in manuscripts or 
in the mouths of the people until the League saved 
them. The Irish Texts Society, founded in London 
in 1898, has published ten handsome volumes of 
hitherto unprinted Irish texts, including Keating’s 
“History”? in three volumes. T. O’Concannon, M. 
Foley, Rev. P. O’Sullivan (a Protestant clergyman), 
P. Stanton, the late Denis Fleming, and others have 
been enriching Irish by translations from English 
and other languages. Nearly all the Catholic and 
Nationalist papers now publish more or less Irish in 
every issue, so there is little danger of the language 
ceasing to be written. Of 11,332 students who fol- 
lowed the various courses under the intermediate, or 
secondary, school system in 1908-09, 6085 took up 
Trish as one of their subjects. The language is also 
taught more or less satisfactorily in 3047 primary 
schools out of about 8538. Of these schools, how- 
ever, many belong to the more Protestant counties 
of the North of Ireland, and these have as yet 
had little to do with the new movement. The School 
of Irish Learning under Dr. Bergin, of which Dr. 
Kuno Meyer was the practical founder, gives higher 
aniversity teaching in comparative philology, pho- 
nology, comparative grammar, and the reading of the 
old vellum MSS. Its courses in 1908-09 were attended 
by over 30 students, its journal ‘‘Eriu” and its 
‘Aneedota Hibernica” are known to all Celtic 
scholars. 

We may now briefly sum up what we have said 
about the native Gaelic literature. The Irish probably 
learnt the use of letters in the second century, but 
did not use the Roman alphabet till the country was 
converted to Christianity in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The earliest existing manuscripts do not 
go back further than the eighth century, but the in- 
scribed Ogham stones are centuries older than these. 
The early epics and sagas contain a substantially 
accurate picture of pagan times and of pagan manners 
and customs. The feeling of the Church was from 
the first thoroughly sympathetic towards the native 
language and native scholarship. The number of 
existing Irish manuscripts is great, but it is difficult 
to say with accuracy what they contain, nor can they 
be certainly dated and sifted until Celtic studies have 
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made further progress. The introduction of Chris- 
tianity left its mark deeply upon the people and on the 
language. The Irish annals may be substantially 
relied on from about the fourth century onwards. 
The Irish had already highly developed the use of 
rhyme as early as the seventh century, and Zeuss, the 
father of Celtic learning, Constantino Nigra, and 
others ascribe the invention of rhyme to the Celts, but 
Thurneysen and others deny that. There has been a 
great loss of manuscripts in recent times, but owing 
to the literary revival brought about by the Gaelic 
League during the last fifteen years there is small 
fear of any further losses in this direction. Under 
the stimulus of the new literary movement dozens of 
modern Irish writers have sprung up, and a new 
literature of novels, stories, dramas, history, and 
poetry has arisen. This brings the story of Irish 
literature to a close. Whether the new movement 
will be an enduring one or not, no one can yet tell, 
but in 1909 the County Councils (i. e. the elective 
governing bodies) of twenty counties, including the 
whole of Munster and Connacht, 130 urban and 
district councils out of about 170, the general council 
of county councils (the largest really representative 
body in Ireland), the corporations of Dublin and 
other cities, and the Convention of the Irish Race, 
held in February, 1909, at which were present between 
two and three thousand delegates from public bodies, 
branches of the United Irish League, and A. O. H., 
all passed resolutions asking the Senate of the new 
National University of Ireland to make a knowledge 
of Irish an essential for matriculation. From which 
it would appear that there is up to the present no 
falling off in Gaelic enthusiasm, but rather a desire 
to rebuild the nation, if possible, upon native lines. 
Ang@uo-IrnisH LireraturE.—When the Norman 
knights landed in Ireland they arrived speaking Nor- 
man French, but soon they dropped French, and, 
becoming assimilated with the natives, used Irish only 
as their common language. The Palesmen, however, 
and the inhabitants of some of the walled cities like 
Kilkenny must have spoken early English side by 
side with French. About the oldest book produced on 
Trish soil which contains written English is a vellum 
MS. of sixty-four leaves in the British Museum marked 
Harl. 913, written in the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century, very probably at the Gray Abbey of Kildare, 
which contains among other writings no less than six- 
teen Old English pieces, some of which at least were 
composed in Ireland, for one is on the death of De 
Bermingham, the life-long enemy of the Irish, and 
another contains two Irish words, russin (Irish, rwisin, 
a luncheon) and corrin (Irish, cuirin, a pot or wallet). 
One piece is attributed to a Friar Michel Kyldare, 
which would make it appear that the author was an 
Irishman. One or two other vellum MSS. of the fif- 
teenth century also exist in English writing which 
may have been produced in Ireland, “A Conquest of 
Ireland”, “Secreta Acerotorum”’, and the Lamboth 
MS. 623, a kind of sixteenth-century miscellany, but 
with these very trifling exceptions, up to almost the end 
of the sixteenth century all literature written in Ireland 
had been either in Irish or in Latin. Strange asit may 
appear, the Latin language, although it yielded to 
Irish in the eighth century as a literary medium, was 
nevertheless almost universally learned in Ireland as 
a spoken language by every one of any pretensions to 
breeding or culture. Blessed Edmund Campion, who 
wrote his “ History of Ireland” in 1571, writes thus of 
the “meere Irish”: “ Without either precepts or obser- 
vation of congruity, they speake Latine hke a vulgar 
language learned in their common schools of Leach- 
craft and law.” 
_ The earliest books of importance written in Ireland 
in _the English language were probably Spenser’s 
oN iew of the present state of Ireland” and Hanmer’s 
Chronicle”. In the seventeenth century, however, 
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Ireland produced a more vigorous literature in English 
which began to be occasionally written by natives as 
well as Palesmen. Stanihurst (1547-1618), although 
he wrote his ‘‘De rebus in Hibernia gestis”’ in Latin, 
was perhaps the first Irish-born man (he was a native 
of Dublin) to attempt more ambitious things in Eng- 
lish verse. He translated the first 
four books of Virgil’s A‘neid into 
“English heroicall Verse” in 1583, 
but only aroused the scornful de- 
rision of his English contemporaries 
by his effort. The seventeenth 
century, however, was in Ireland 
anera of great men and great learn- 
ing, if not of great literature. It 
witnessed from start to finish a war 
of race and of religion, miserable 
and merciless, a long drawn out 
agony. Such eras are necessarily 
fatal to literature. During this 
century Keating and MacFirbis 
wrote in Irish, O’Mulchonry in Irish 
and Latin and translated from the 
Spanish, O’Sullevan Bearr wrote 
his great history of the Irish wars 
in Latin. Ussher, the renowned 
scholar and ecclesiastic, the glory 
of the Pale, wrote in Latin and 
English. Stanihurst, his uncle, an- 
swered himin Latin; Ward, Colgan, 
and O’Clery wrote in Irish and 
Latin. Ware wrotein Latin. So 
did Lyneh, and Luke Wadding, 
pride of the Franciscan Order. Of all the great writers 
and scholars of the seventeenth century Keating, 
MacFirbis, and O’Flaherty were the only ones who 
remained throughout upon their native soil. During 
many years the lives of most of these men would not 
have been worth an hour’s purchase had they been 
caught upon their native soil. 

It is indeed only with the advent of Molyneux (b. in 
1656), that we find the first Irishman who used the 
English language with effect on behalf of Ireland her- 
self. He forms a kind of connecting 
link between the nationality of the 
Catholic and Celtic Irish, by this time 
largely banished, broken, or extermi- 
nated, and those Protestant national- 
ists who waxed ever stronger during 
the succeeding century. A scientific 
and learned writer of renown, a friend 
of Locke, and by training and ineli- 
nation a philosopher, Molyneux was 
moved to write his ‘“ Case of Ireland” 
in 1698 by his indignation at the 
violent action of the English Parlia- 
ment in ruining Ireland by forcibly 
throttling its woollen trade to help 
the traders of England. His book 
was by order of the British House of 
Commons burnt by the common 
hangman. But it found a mighty 
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tio of Swift, and its legitimate con- 
summation, three-quarters of a century later, in 
the burning eloquence of Grattan and the humilia- 
tion of England. One brilliant Irish writer of this cen- 
tury, Count Hamilton (b. at Roscrea, in 1646; d. 
1720), used French for his literary medium. His 
“Mémoires du Chevalier de Gramont” is a delightful 
classic, which gives a brilliant description of the Court 
_ of Charles II. : j 

A number of poets of Anglo-Irish birth, but chiefly 
of English up-bringing, whose names figure rather 
prominently in the story of English literature, are 
found through this and the next century. Of these, 
one of the most remarkable as a man, though hardly as 
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a poet, was Roger Boyle, Harl of Orrery, a son of the 
Earl of Cork. He was at once soldier, statesman, cour- 
tier, playwright, poet, and romancist. A bloody sup- 
porter of Cromwell, the murderer of the Bishop of 
Ross, and extirpator of the native Irish, he had the 
wit to turn with the times and under Charles II to 
exchange the rusty broadsword of 
Oliver for the polished pen of the 
wit and the graceful gibe of the 
courtier. A different character was 
Wentworth Dillon, Harl of Ros- 
common (1633-1684), whom Pope 
characterized as the most correct 
writer of English verse before Ad- 
dison; he was almost the only moral 
writer of the reign of the “merry 
monarch”. Denham (1615-1668), 
“majestic Denham”’, as Pope ealls 
him, was also an Irishman, and was 
in a way a forerunner both of Dry- 
den and of Pope, had much of the 
strength of the one and of the 
pointed antithesis and classic polish 
of the other. ‘He is one of the 
writers”’, says Dr. Johnson, “‘ that 
improved our taste and advanced 
our language.” His lines on the 
river Thames are widely known 
even still, though it is safe to say 
that not one in a thousand knows 
that they were composed by an 
Irishman. Richard Flecknoe (d. 
1678), whom Dryden damned as 
being ‘‘ without dispute . . . through all the realms 
of nonsense absolute”, was another Irishman. So 
were Tate and Brady, the translators of the Psalms 
into a kind of doggerel verse, which, bad as it was, 
held its own in Protestant worship for genera- 
tions. So was Southern, the celebrated playwright, 
who made seven hundred pounds by a single play, 
while ‘‘glorious John” Dryden had to confess that he 
had never made more than one hundred. So was Far- 
quhar (1678-1707), born in Derry, one of the most 
brilliant dramatists of his age. So 
was the inimitable Richard Steele 
(1676-1729), whose delightful essays 
glorified the ‘‘Spectator”. So was 
Parnell, the poet (1679-1717). Con- 
greve, too, the witty dramatist, 
though born in England, was edu- 
cated in Ireland. 

Of ali these men, however, and 
many more who might be men- 
tioned, it may at once be predicated 
that though born in Ireland they did 
not draw from the land of their 
childhood any inspiration whatso- 
ever. They were in Ireland but not 
of her; England they looked upon as 
their real country; to her and her 
alone they consecrated their talents. 
But in justice to themit must be 
remembered that men who would 
rise by the pen or shine in literature 
in the English language must look to England and 
to it alone, for there only was to be had a public 
who would understand them. It is really with 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) that English literature 
in Ireland for the first time allowed itself to be 
coloured, in part at least, by the country of its birth. 
For although the bulk of Swift’s direct, lucid, power- 
ful, and nervous writings belong to England, yet a 
considerable portion of them are the direct outcome 
of his Irish life and his Irish surroundings. It is true 
that Molyneux had preceded him as an exponent of that 
Protestant nationalism which, by making the English 
in Ireland as independent as possible of the English in 
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fingland, tended also in some measure towards the up- 
lifting of the enslaved and disfranchised native Irish. 
But Molyneux did not wield the pen of Swift. He was 
a thinker, not a stylist, a philosopher rather than a 
writer. Swift was both. He who in England had been 
beyond all comparison the most powerful political 
pamphleteer of his day, the protagonist and mainstay 
of his party, be- 
ators came in Ireland 

- the determined 
supporter of the 
civil rights of his 
fellow-country- 
men and their out- 
spoken champion 
against English ag- 
gression. His ser- 
vices to his native 
country rendered 
his name endeared 
to hundreds of 
thousands of the 
native Irish Cath- 
olics, men whom 
he himself looked 
on,and quitetruly, 
as being powerless 
in Ireland either 
for good or evil, 
merely “‘ hewers of 
wood and drawers 
of water”. Indeed the dean was, like all the other Prot- 
estant dignitaries of his day, the declared enemy, if not 
of the Irishrace, at least of the Irish language, whichwas 
the only one used by the great majority of the native in- 
habitants. At one time he thought he had a scheme 
by which the Irish language ‘‘might easily be abol- 
ished and become a dead one in half an age, with little 
expense and less trouble”. ‘‘It would be”’, he said 
again, ‘‘a noble achievement to abolish the Irish lan- 
guage in the kingdom”, but whatever his scheme 
was, he did not further enlighten the public upon it 
and it died with him. One of his own most spirited 
poems, ‘‘O’Rorke’s Feast”’, is a translation from the 
Trish, perhaps the first of the kind ever made in Ire- 
land. He heard it sung at a banquet in the County 
Leitrim, and was so taken by the air that he asked for 
a translation and was told that MacGovern, the au- 
thor, could give it to him either in Latin or in English. 
Several other poems of the dean’s relate to his life in 
Treland and his surroundings there. 

It is because a certain percentage of Swift’s writ- 
ings both in prose and verse are concerned with the 
people and conditions of Ireland, that he may be re- 
garded as the father of Anglo-Irish literature, a term 
which can properly be applied only to literature col- 
oured by or inspired by Ireland and Irish themes, 
written in the English language but by Irish-born 
people. If this definition of Anglo-Irish literature be 
correct it would exclude almost all Swift’s predeces- 
sors and many of his suecessors also, for indifference 
to Ireland on the part of Irish writers of English did 
not by any means end with Swift. With the eighteenth 
century it becomes increasingly difficult to place Irish- 
born writers, for an ever-growing number belong, like 
Swift, to both countries. It is hard to see how by any 
stretch of imagination Laurence Sterne, the author of 
“Tristram Shandy”’, though born and partly educated 
in Ireland, could be called an Anglo-Irish writer. Ivre- 
land, as the Psalmist says, was not in all his thoughts. 
The same is true of Sir Philip Francis, the reputed 
author of the ‘‘ Letters of Junius”. Even our beloved 
Goldsmith (1728-1774), typical and altogether de- 
lightful Irishman though he was, cannot properly be 
termed an Anglo-Irish poet. His ‘‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field” struck a new note in English literature and even 
profoundly affected the rising genius of Goethe, but 
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neither it nor his plays nor his poetry concerned them- 
selves even indirectly with his native country. What 
is true of Goldsmith is true to some extent even of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816), who was of 
pure Milesian descent, and whose nature like that of 
Goldsmith was Irish in the extreme. Bishop Berkeley 
(1684-1753), on the other hand, after whom the State 
University of California is named, is really an Irish 
writer. His wonderful ‘‘ Queries” are almost as perti- 
nent to the case of Ireland to-day as they were eight 
score years ago. Edmund Burke (1730-1797), the 
profoundest and perhaps the noblest political thinker 
that the British Isles ever produced, while he was 
never for a moment forgetful of the country of his 
birth, yet belongs for the most part, as far as his writ- 
ings go, to England and English politics. 

It is apparent from what we have written that Ire- 
land gave to England in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries some of its most distinguished authors, that 
these authors, though born in Ireland and brought up 
amidst Irish surroundings, were mostly of English de- 
scent, and turned naturally for a public to the Eng- 
land of their fathers, whose language they spoke and 
wrote. It is also evident that, as time went on, an 
ever-increasing number of Irish Gaels (still unemanci- 
pated and denied education in their own language) 
joined the ranks of those English writers who looked 
to an English and not to an Irish public. It is only 
within the nineteenth century, however, that we get a 
vigorous and thriving Anglo-Irish literature, inspired 
wholly by Irish themes and written mainly for the 
Irish people themselves. The foremost of these new 
Anglo-Irish writers were, in prose, Miss Edgeworth 
and, in poetry, Thomas Moore. 

Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849), the creator of the 
Anglo-Irish novel, was the scion of a good family, some 
of whose members belonged to the Catholic and some 
to the Protestant religion. She herself belonged to the 
latter, but it was a relative of hers (see EpGEworTH, 
Henry Essex) who attended the unfortunate Louis 
XVI to the scaffold. She was gifted with a mind as 
singularly open and unprejudiced as it was acute and 
observant. To this she united an admirable style, 
clear and pungent, and a dramatic power of present- 
ment which rarely failed her. She never looked upon 
herself as a writer 
with a mission, | 
but undoubtedly ; 
she was not with- 
out a certain di- 
dactic sense which 
impelled her to 
point out to Irish- 
men in her novels, 
some of the absur- 
dities and faults 
of which they 
were guilty. Her 
““Castle Rack- 
rent”, the story 
of the downfall 
through its own 
reckless squan- 
dering of a great 
Trish family, as 
told through the 
mouth of an an- 
cient servitor of their house, is a tale of very great 
power. In her novel the ‘‘ Absentee”’ she attacks, and 
with equal force though ina different vein, another side 
of the same social evil whose effects she had portrayed 
so powerfully in ‘‘ Castle Rackrent”. Following Mack- 
lin (really McLaughlin) in his play of ‘The True-Born 
Irishman” produced in 1763, she holds up to merciless 
ridicule the Irish land-owners who deserted their own 
estates to try to cut a figure in London, and there com- 
pete with men who were at once much wealthier than 
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themselves and also, so to speak, born and bred to the 
life of the English metropolis. Her ‘‘ Moral Tales’”’ are 
frequently reprinted even to this day. Miss Edge- 
worth cannot in any political sense be called a nation- 
alist writer. The cry of ‘Ireland a Nation” never 
appealed to her, nor does she portray the struggle of 
the native Irish against the English garrison, nor the 
doings of the men 
of ’98, nor the fee!- 
ings of the natives 
against the settlers. 
With her began the 
Trish novel, but not 
the Irish political 
novel. Her contem- 
porary, Lady Mor- 
gan (1783-1859), 
wrote Irish novels 


also, but no one 
ever reads them 
now, while Miss 


Edgeworth’s popu- 
larity is perennial. 

Of a different 
temperament was 
Thomas Moore 
(1779-1852), the 
first great Anglo- 
Trish poet. It is true 
that he had had some few predecessors, among whom 
were Ned Lysaght, the poet of Grattan and the Volun- 
teers, and William Drennan, the poet of the United 
Irishmen, but he owed nothing to any of them. A 
Catholic and in his youthful days a sympathizer with 
the men of the ’98 Rebellion, and with Irish national 
aspirations, his muse spread the name and fame of his 
native island throughout thousands upon thousands 
of those gilded drawing-rooms, where, before that, 
Trish aspirations or even the very name of Erin would 
have been met only by a scoff or perhaps by some still 
more emphatic disapproval. While rescuing the ad- 
mirable ancient music of Ireland from oblivion he 
wedded it to the most melodious songs that the Eng- 
lish language had yet produced, and he never shrank 
from insisting upon the national character both of his 
music and his verses, nor hesitated to depict the sad 
and oppressed state of his mother country. Who can 
say what considerable if indirect influence Moore’s 
verses must have exercised on the hearts of men, when 
it came, as it soon after did, to dealing with the gray- 
est Irish problems in the House of Commons, including 
the emancipation of the Catholics. Just as Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels effected a profound change in the out- 
look of England upon Scotland, and of the Lowlanders 
upon the Highlanders, so Moore’s ‘‘ Melodies’? must 
have made hundreds of thousands of Englishmen and 
loyalists for the first time familiar with the wrongs, 
the aspirations, and the inner soul of Ireland. Not 
that Moore was in any sense a poet of the people; he 
was a poet rather of the cultured classes and of the 
drawing-room, and thus the very antithesis of Burns. 
It is safe to say that the Irish peasantry themselves 
never grasped his melodies as a popular possession or 
sang them commonly at their firesides. But with the 
cultured classes his vogue was enormous. Probably 
no poet ever lived whose lines penetrated into so many 
drawing-rooms alien in sympathy to himself and his 
ideals. : 

It has been of late years the custom on many sides 
to decry Moore. It is, however, hard to subscribe to 
almost any of the complaints. It is true that divorced 
to a certain extent from the life of the native Gael, and 
being ignorant of the national language, he takes war 
tunes and welds them to love-songs and takes love 
songs and makes slogans of them. This is a real fault 
of commission; with regard to the other criticisms it 
is not always fair to judge a poet for faults of omission, 
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or in other words for not being what nature did not 
make him. Above all it is hard to accuse of time- 
serving or of pusillanimity a poet who could imperil 
his popularity in England by such a vigorous melody 
as that in which he compares the oppression of Ireland 
to the captivity of the Jews and prophesies the de- 
struction of hertyrant. A great deal of Moore’s success 
as a poet is due to the national music of Ireland to 
which his songs are wed, and lyrics such as “‘ Avenging 
and Bright”’, “‘The Minstrel Boy”, ‘‘ Let Erin remem- 
ber”, “When he who adores thee”, and ‘‘She is far 
from the land”’ have become almost embedded in the 
life of Ireland and part and parcel of the national 
mind. 

Moore died in 1852, but long before his death there 
had sprung into being a distinctively Irish literature it: 
the English language, inspired by Irish feelings and 
ideals, and looking not to an English but to an Irish 
public. The poets Callahan and Walsh were its pre- 
cursors. The foundation by Davis, Dillon, and Duffy 
of thé weekly paper ‘‘ The Nation” in 1842 produced a 
profound effect all over Ireland, but the Young Ireland 
writers who then arose never attempted to reach the 
people through any other medium than English, 
although at this time Irish was still the familiar speech 
of about four millions. Of the poets of the Young 
Ireland movement two stand out pre-eminently, 
Thomas Davis (d. 1845) and Clarence Mangan (d. 
1849). Davis sang, not so much because he was born 
with the divine afflatus, as because he deliberately set 
himself to act upon the soul of the people through the 
medium of poetry. In this he succeeded, for his vigor- 
ous political verse, ballads, and other national and 
patriotic songs, thrown off in haste and not always 
polished, though generally powerful, exercised a pro- 
found effect upon Ireland. Mangan on the other hand, 
though a Young Irelander by conviction, shrank from 
the glare and blare of political movements, and led a 
lonely life, consumed by the fire of his own thoughts. 
Though the effect of his poems upon the people was far 
less than that of Davis, he, when at his best, as in his 
“Dark Rosaleen’’, attained to heights which would 
have been impossible to the other. By far the greatest 
prose writer of the Young Ireland movement was that 
ardent rebel against English rule, John Mitchel (1815— 
1872), of whom it 
is safe to say that 
no man born in 
Ireland, Swift 
alone excepted, 
ever made such 
powerful use of the 
English tongue 
as a medium for 
thought, instruc- 


tion, and invec- 
tive. His powers 
of sardonic scorn 
and indignation 
are very Swiftian, 
and his ‘“‘Last 


Conquest of Ire- 
land (perhaps)”’ 
is one of the most 
scathing political 
works ever writ- 
ten, while his 
“Jail Journal” gives a good idea of the man himself. 
At this time also appeared a group of novelists whose 
works have never ceased to be popular for nearly two 
enerations. Of these the most remarkable was Carle- 
ton (1794-1859), who understood the peasantry and 
depicted their feelings in a way that no one else has 
ever done. In books like ‘‘ Fardorougha the Miser”, 
the ‘‘ Black Prophet’’, and “Traits and Stories of the 
Trish Peasantry”’, he portrays not so much the life as 
the passions of the people with vividness and power. 
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Samuel Lover (1797-1868), on the other hand, and 
John Banim (1798-1844), were the novelists of the 
bourgeois class, and Charles Lever (1797-1868) and 
perhaps W. H. Maxwell, of the rollicking, sporting, 
jovial gentry, whose day of doom was even then ap- 
proaching, though they knew it not. The gentle and 
retiring Gerald Griffin, a poet also, gave Ireland at 
least one novel of supreme excellence in the “Colleen 
Bawn’’, and Sheridan Le Fanu (1814-1873) left behind 
him some very weird stories, the excellent ballad 
‘‘Shamus O’Brien’’, and a capital novel of eighteenth 
century life in Ireland, ‘‘The House by the Church- 
yard”. On the whole it may be said of the Young 
Ireland movement that it, more than any other move- 
ment either before or after it, worked by and through 
letters; but strong political passions do not make for 
a true and abiding literature; and the vigorous ballads 
and political verses of Davis, Gavan Duffy (q. v.), and 
D’Arcy McGee and their group seem to us to-day to 
contain but little originality. After the great famine, 
and the dispersion 
of the Young Irish 
group, Ireland lay 
exhausted and 
listless until the 
Fenian movement 
stirred her into ac- 
tivity once more, 
in the sixties. But 
this movement 
passed off without 
any great influ- 
ence upon litera- 
ture. Charles 
Kickham whose 
peasant ballads 
are admirable and 
whose novel of 
“Knocknagow” is 
still widely read, 
was almost the 
only literary Fe- 
nian of any note. 
Then came the Land War and the Parnell movement, 
but it too produced no literary output of any conse- 
quence. The ballads and poems of Timothy D. Sulli- 
van are probably the most popular and enduring of 
these writings. 

Through all these periods of storm and stress, but 
almost wholly untouched by them so far as their art 
went, lived Sw Samuel Ferguson (1810-1886), the first 
and greatust puet to draw extensive inspiration from 
Treland’s Gaelic past, William Allingham (1824-1889), 
a graceful singer of the fairies, and Aubrey De Vere 
(1814-1902), the friend of Tennyson, and at once the 
most productive and the most essentially Catholic poet 
ever born in Ireland. Of these names Ferguson’s is 
the greatest. A scholar, an antiquary, and a success- 
ful man of the world he gave Ireland her best epic 
poems in his “Conary” and his “Congal”, while his 
translations from the Irish language have seldom been 
excelled. Dowden characterizes him as “ the only epic 
poet of the Victorian age”, and Stopford Brooke as 
“the first and perhaps the best of all who have striven 
to bring into recognition, light, and beauty the Ancient 
Sagas and tales of Ireland”’. 

Taking as a whole the popular English poetry of 
Ireland, as produced from the close of the eighteenth 
till the last decade of the nineteenth century, we find it 
replete with notes and themes that would be practi- 
cally unrepresented in English literature were it not 
for Ireland. Through a vast proportion of this poetry 
flame the lightnings of rebellion. To this is frequently 
joined a devoted Catholicism; for though the worst of 
the Ascendancy was over, and the blood-hounds were 
no longer taught, in the phrase of Thomas Davis. 
“alike to run upon the scent of wolf and friar”, still 
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the memory of those days remained, and continued to 
colour men’s passions and their poetry. Almost all of 
it is shot through with insistent national aspirations. 
Then we have the poetry of exile, which fills so dread- 
ful a space in every Irish anthology, the wail of the 
emigrant, the cry of the coffin ship, the poetry of 
misery—the misery not of units but of a whole coun- 
try—for as Stopford Brooke has well put it, “Ireland 
has added to English literature this poetry of the 
Sword, the Famine and the pestilence” (preface to the 
“Treasury of Irish Poetry’’). 5 

The early English verses of the Irish peasant him- 
self, as distinguished from the poets of education, were 
made upon the models of his native songs, and con- 
sisted principally of word-rhyming. Unhappily no 
collection has been made of these pieces which are of 
great interest, for their manner rather than for their 
matter. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century ushered 
in a fresh era for English-Irish poetry. A new band of 
poets made their appearance who sacrificed less to 
passion and more to craftsmanship. The Gaelic 
movement, unlike the upheavals that went before it, 
has created an atmosphere which is more favourable 
to poetry than the reverse, and many of these poets 
have written under its influence. Others of them, 
however, as Stopford Brooke writes in the preface to his 
and Rolleston’s anthology, ‘‘have been so deeply in- 
fluenced by Wordsworth, Keats, and in part by Shel- 
ley, that even when they write on Irish subjects the 
airs of England breathe and the waters of England rip- 
ple in their poetry”. Of all these new writers there is 
an almost universal consensus of opinion that the 
greatest is William Butler Yeats. He has in his art 
applied the most refined technique to a subject-matter 
drawn alternately from things symbolic and mystic, or 
from nature in its simplest moods, or again from the 
old Irish sagas and folklore, which he visualizes from 
his own standpoint. Mysticism is also the prevailing 
note of George Russell (‘‘A. E.’’), painter, poet, and 
editor. On the other hand religion and simple faith 
are the distinguishing characteristics of Katherine 
Tynan Hinkson. Ardent love of country and depth of 
feeling mark the works of Anna MacManus (“‘ Ethna 
Carbery’”’). Almost all the poets of the last fifteen 
years draw their inspiration more or less from Treland 
and things Gaelic. 

The greatest Irish historian of the last half century 
has been beyond all question W. E. Hartpole Lecky 
(1838-1903). His earliest writings were coloured by 
a strong nationalism; this, however, gradually de- 
parted from him. Of the seventeen volumes of his 
“ History of England” in the eighteenth century, five 
are given up to the history of Ireland during the same 
period, and these are written with an admirable im- 
partiality which makes them a valuable and necessary 
antidote to the biassed pictures of Froude. After 
Lecky’s works Alexander Richey’s (1830-1883) “ Lee- 
tures on Irish History” present us with what are 
probably the soundest and most philosophic studies 
that have appeared on this subject. Another book 
which has produced a deep effect upon the country 
and upon the current of historic thought has been 
Alice Stopford Green’s “Making of Ireland and its 
Undoing’”’ which appeared in 1908. A. M. Sullivan’s 
“Story of Ireland ”’ and P. W. Joyce’s “Social History 
of Ireland” are two popular and useful works. 

We must now turn to Anglo-Irish drama. The Irish 
have always been a dramatic race, and also a race of 
born actors. Beginning with Lodowick Barry, an 
Irishman whose play of “Ram Alley” was actually 
written during Shakespeare’s life, Ireland has given to 
England an entirely disproportionate number of her 
best dramatists and actors. It is necessary only to 
mention the names of Southern, Macklin, Farquhar, 
Steele, Goldsmith, Sheridan, O’Keefe, Kenney—and 
so on through Sheridan Knowles, Dion Boucicault 
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and the two operatic composers, Michael Balfe and 
William Vincent Wallace, down to Bernard Shaw, 
to show how deeply this branch of English litera- 
ture is beholden to Jrishmen. Now again a vigorous 
Anglo-Irish drama is in full swing, and the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, under the direction of Lady Greg- 
ory and Mr. Yeats, where some forty-nine or fifty new 
plays by Irish writers have recently been produced, 
has aroused a great deal of interest and is undoubtedly 
the most remarkable development of Irish literature 
at the present day. 

In romance Ireland seems at present to fall far short 
of the palmy days of Carleton and Lever, Le Fanu and 
Lover, Banim and Gerald Griffin. Of romance proper, 
Standish O’Grady, to whose stimulating books dealing 
with Gaelic Treland a host of younger men owe inspira- 
tion, is the leading representative. One of the best 
Trish novel-writers of the day is Canon Sheehan of 
Doneraile, who has struck a new note in literature by 
his brilliant and sympathetic descriptions of clerical 
life inside the Catholic Church. Other well-known and 
widely-read authors are Jane Barlow, Lady R. M. Gil- 
bert, Rev. James Hannay, Emily Lawless, the poet 
of the “ Wild Geese”, Katherine Tynan Hinkson, and 
Shan Bullock. Nor can we close this article without 
some allusion to the translators of and adapters from 
the Irish, of whom two stand out pre-eminently, Lady 
Gregory in prose and Dr. Sigerson in verse. The one 
has popularized the ancient Irish sagas, and the other, 
in his “ Bards of the Gael and Gall”, has given us in 
English verse a long vista of Irish poetry reaching back 
for some fourteen hundred years and lost in the dim 
twilight of bygone ages. Of memoirs and autobio- 
graphical works the most remarkable are Swift’s 
“Journal to Stella’, Wolfe Tone’s “Diary”, the 
“Memoirs of Joseph Holt’’, a leader of the Irish Rebel- 
lion of 1798, Carleton’s “ Autobiography ”’ (1896), Miles 
Byrne’s “ Memoirs” (he was another ’98 man), and the 
remarkable series of letters, mostly unpublished, writ- 
ten by John O’Donovan on his official investigations 
into Irish topography—perhaps one of the most exten- 
sive collections of official letters in the world. 

GENERAL LITERATURE.—O’ REILLY, Irish Writers, ed. for the 
Iberno-Celtic Society (Dublin, 1820); O’Curry, Lectures on the 
Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish History (re-issue, Dublin, 
1878); Ippm, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, with in- 
troduction by W. K. Sunurvan (3 vols., Dublin, 1873); Doueias 
Hype, Story of early Gaelic Literature (London, 1895); Ipem, A 
Literary History of Ireland (London, 1899); TouRNEuR, Esquisse 
d'une histoire des études celtiques (Liege, 1905); Dorrin, La lit- 
térature gaélique de l'Irlande; Mnyer, Die trisch-gilische Litera- 
tur in Kultur der Gegenwart (Berlin and Leipzig, 1909); Joycr, 
Social History of Ancient Ireland (2 vols., London, 1903); ELEA- 
wor Hutu, A Text Book of Irish Literature (2 vols., Dublin, 1906- 
08); O’Grapy, Catalogue of Irish MSS. in the British Museum. 

OcHaAaM ALPHABET.—BRASH, The Ogham inscribed monuments 
of the Gaedhil in the British Islands (London, 1879); FERGuson, 
Ogham Inscriptions.in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1887); Macauister, Studies in Irish Epigraphy _(3 vols., Lon- 
don, 1897-1907); Jonny MacNeru, The Irish Ogham Inscrip- 
tions in Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy (July, 1909); 
Hynpn, Literary History of Ireland, xi; Ruys, articles passim in 
the Proc. R. I. A. and elsewhere. 

Earvy MSS. anp GLosses.— WHITLEY STOKES AND STRACHAN, 
Thesaurus Paleohibernicus (2 vols., Cambridge, 1901-1903); 
this contains the sum of all the glosses published previously by 
many different Celtologists. és 

Eric LirsRATURE.—D’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE, Lssat d’un 
catalogue de la littérature épique de VIrlande (Paris, 1883); 
Ipem, Le cycle mythologique irlandais, et la mythologie celtique 
(Paris, 1884); Ipmem, Cours de littérature celtique, especially vol. 
V, which contains translations of eleven pieces from the Ulster, 
three from the Leinster, and two from the mythologic cycles; 
Wrnviscu, Die altirische Heldensage Tain Bo Cialnge, Trish text 
with tr., notes, and glossary (Leipzig, 1905); W1iNDISCH AND 
Stroxgsin Jrische Texte (Leipzig, 1880-1909) ; Wrnirrep Fara- 
pay, The Cattle-raid of Cualnge (London, 1904); ELEANOR HULL, 
The Cuchullin Saga (London, 1898); WurrLey Sroxss, The De- 
struction of Da Derga’s Hostel (Paris, 1902) ; Ivem, The Second 
Battle of Moytura in Revue Celtique, XII, 52; THURNBEYSEN, 
Sagen aus dem alten Irland (Berlin, 1901) (contains translations 
of fourteen sagas); Mnyrr, The Battle of Ventry in series Anec- 
dota Oxoniensia (Oxford, 1885); IpEM, Death Tales of the Ulster 
Heroes in Proc. R. I. A., Todd Lecture Series (Dublin, 1906); IpreM, 
The Story of Mac Datho’s Pig and Hound in Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
medieval and modern series, part VIII (Oxford, 1894), 51; HeEn- 
person, Bricriu’s Feast, edited for the Irish Texts Society 
(London, 1899); Patrick MacSweeny, The Martial Career of 
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Conghal Clatringhneach, edited for the Ir. Texts So 
1902); O’Brrrne Crown, Téin Bo Fraich ys oe 
(Dublin, 1870); Ivem, The Courtship of Bec Fola, ibid. ; Lrzn- 
RAY AND O Dwyer, Livre des Invasions (i, 6. Leabhar Gabhala] 
(Paris, 1884); SranpisH Hayrs O’Grapy, Silva Gadelica (2 
vols., London, 1892), Irish text and translation of thirty-one 
pieces containing many Fenian stories; Epmunp Hoaan, The 
Battle of Rosnaree in Proc. R.I. A., Todd Lecture series (Dublin 
1892); Hennessy, V'he Intoxication of the Ultonians in Proc. R. 
I. A., Todd Lecture series (Dublin, 1884). For other sagas, see 
Trische Texte (Leipzig, 1884-90), the Revue Celtique, the Zeit- 
ol er cellische Philologie (Halle, 1896-1909), and Hriu 

Frntan Poems And Osstanic Sacas.—The Transactions of 
the Ossianic Society (6 vols., Dublin, 1854-1861); O’Curry, 
Cath Mhuighe Léana (Dublin, 1855); J. F. CampBewu (or IsLay), 
Leabhar na Féinne (London, 1872); McLAuGHLAN AND SKENE, 
Book of the Dean of Lismore (Edinburgh, 1862): CAMERON, 
Reliquie Celtice (2 vols., Inverness, 1892); Joun MAcNEILL, 
he eas Finn, ed. for the Irish Texts Society, VII (London. 

Harzy Irish Betinrs.—See Meyer anp Davin Nutt, The 
Voyage of Bran (2 vols., London, 1897). 

Lives or Saryrs.—Wurriey Sroxss, Lives of Saints from 
the Book of Lismore (Oxford, 1890); Ipmm, Tripartite Life of St. 
Patrick (London, 1887); O’Grapy, Silva Gadelica; EpmMuND 
Hogan, Latin Lives of the Saints as Aids towards the Transla- 
tion of Irish Texts in Proc. R.I. A., Todd Lecture series, V (Dub- 
lin, 1894). 

SeventH-Crentury Saca.—O’Donovan, Battle of Magh 
Rath, edited for the Irish Archeological Society (Dublin, 1842). 

Norse Invasions.—Topp, Wars of the Gaedhil with the Gaill 
in Rolls Series (London, 1867); O’Donovan, Three Fragments of 
ase a for the Archeological and Celtic Society (Dub- 
in, R 

Twe.rra-Century BurLesque.—MeEye_r, The Vision of Mac 
Conglinne (London, 1892). 

Earity Porrry.—Meyer, King and Hermit (London, 1901); 
Ipem, Songs of Summer and Winter (London, 1903); Ip=m, 
Stories and Songs from Irish MSS. in Otia Merseiana. 

IrtsH INFLUENCE ON THE CONTINENT.—ZimMe_ER, Ueber die 
Bedeutung des tirischen Elements fiir die mittelalterliche Cultur in 
Preussische Jahrbiicher (January, 1887). 

VERSIONS FROM ForEIGN LITERATURE.—MryeER, Die 
trische Alexandersage in Irische Terte, II, ii; Ipmm, The Irish 
Odyssey (London, 1886); Caupur, Ir. Vers. of Virgil’s Aineid, 
Trish Texts Society, VI; Wurrtey Sroxss, Abridgement of the 
Book of Ser Marco Polo in Celt. Zeitsch., 1, 245; Ipmm, The Gaelic 
Maundeville, tbid., Il, 1; Rostnson, Two Fragments of an 
Trish Romance of the Holy Grail, ibid., [V, 381; IpeM, Irish Life 
of Guy of Warwick, tbid., VI; WurrLey Strokes, Destruction of 
Troy (Calcutta, 1882), which was also published in Irische 
Texte (Leipzig, 1884); Macauister, Story of the Crop-eared Dog, 
and Story of Eagle Boy, two Arthurian romances, edited for 
the Irish Texts Society, X (London, 1908); WutrLey SToKgs, 
Stair.fortibrais in Revue Celtique, XX; IpEm, Civil War of the 
Romans in Irische Texte (Leipzig, 1909). See also Revue Cel- 
tique, XI, 391; XV, 79, for articles on this subject. 

ANNALS AND HisroRY.—WHITLEY STOKES, Annals of Tiger- 
nach in Revue Celtique, XVII; HenNNEssy AND MacCarruy, The 
Annals of Ulster in the Rolls Series (4 vols., Dublin, 1887-1901); 
Hennessy, Chronicon Scotorum (Dublin, 1866); O’DoNovan, 
The Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland (i. e. of The Four Masters, 
q. v.); Dents Murpny, The Annals of Clonmacnoise, a seven- 
teenth-century English translation of a lost Irish original (Dub- 
lin, 1896); Ipmm, Life of Red Hugh O'Donnell written by Lua- 
HAIDH O’CuerrieH, Irish text and translation (Dublin, 1895); 
ALEXANDER Buaan, Caithréim Cellachdin Caisill (Christiania, 
1905); Best, Leabhar Oiris in Priu, 1,74; Hennessy, Annals of 
Loch Cé in Rolls Series (2 vols., 1871). 

Ancient Law.—See Ancient Laws of Ireland (i. e. the Bre- 
hon Laws,.q. v.) in Rolls Series (6 vols., Dublin, 1865-1901); 
D’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE, tudes sur le drott celtique (2 vols., 
Paris, 1895); O'Donovan, The Book of Rights, edited for the 
Celtie Society (Dublin, 1847); Mnyrer, Law of Adamnan (Ox- 
ford, 1905); O’Knrrrn, Law of Sunday in Hriu, II, 189; Wurr- 
LEY Stokes, The Irish Ordeals in Irische Texte, III, 183; see also 
Anecdott from Irish MSS. (3 vols., Dublin, 1907-10), and Hriu 
(1904-10). . x4 

INFLUENCE oF LATIN oN InISH.—VENDRYES, De Hibernicis 
Vocabulis que a Latina lingua originem duxerunt (Paris, 1902). 

Vistons.—WuitLEy Sroxes, The Vision of Adamnan (Simla, 
1870), and in Revue Celtique, XII, p. 420; Winviscu in Jr. Texte, 
I, 165-196; Mryer anp FrippE., Vision de Tondale (Paris, 
1907); Bosweit, An Irish Precursor of Dante. : 

RELIGIOUS LITERATURE IN PROSE AND VERSE.—The Irish Liber 
Hymnorum, ed. ATKINSON AND BERNARD, for the Henry Brad- 
shaw Society, vols. XIII, XIV; Arxinson, The Passions and 
Homilies from the Leabhar Breac, text, translation, and glossary, 
in Proc. R. I. A., Todd Lecture series, 11 (Dublin, 1887); Warrtey 
Sroxns, Saltair na Rann (Oxford, 1883); Ipmm, The Martyrology 
of Oengus the Culdee (London, 1905); O’ Donovan, Topp AND 
Renves, The Martyrology of Donegal (Dublin, 1864); IpEemM, 
The Martyrology of Gorman (London, 1895), edited for the 
Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. IX (1895); ATKINSON, Three 
Shafts of Death, R.I. Academy, MS. series, Volt: O'BRIEN, 
Eochair-sgiath an Atfrinn (Dublin, 1900); Mryrr, Colgu’s scuap 
chrdbuid in Otia Merseiana, Il (Liverpool), 92; WurrLny 
Sroxss, The Ever-new tongue in Eriu, IL (Dublin); MEYER, 
Old Trish Treatise on the Psalter, Hibernica Minora (Oxford, 
1894). : : : 
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nica (Rome, 1677), 144-280, re-edited and translated by 
O’FLuannenarie (Dublin, 1908); Arkrnson, Irish metric, an 
inaugural lecture on Celtic philology (Dublin, 1884); THurney- 
spn in Jrische Texte, III, i, pp. 1-182; Ine, Zur iruschen Accent- 
und Verslehre in Revue Celtique, V1; Mnypr, Primer of Irish 
Metrics (Dublin, 1909); Zimmer, Ueber altirische Betonung und 
Verskunst in Keltische Studien, IL (Berlin, 1884). . 

Barprc Porrry.—O’Donovan, Topographical Poems, edited 
for the Irish Archeological and Celtic Society (Dublin, 1841, 
1862); Srern, Bardic Poems from a collection wn Copenhagen in 
Zeit. fiir celt. Phil., Il; O’Gravy, Catalogue of Irish MSS. in 
the British Museum. : ’ 

Mopprn Irish Porrry.— The Gaelic Journal (Dublin, 
1882-1909); Harpiman, Irish Minstrelsy (2 vols., London, 
1831); Hype, Irish Poetry, An essay in Trish with translation 
(Dublin, 1902); Inmm, Love songs of Connacht (4th ed., Dublin, 
1909); Ippm, Religious songs of Connacht (2 vols., Dublin, 1906); 
Ippm, Poems ascribed to Raftery (Dublin); Dinnern, Egan 
O’ Rahilly’s poems, edited for the Irish Texts Society (1900); 
MacGrouua Merpure (i.e. Mac Conmara), The Midnight Court, 
ed. Srprn, Ger. tr. in Zeit. fiir celt. Phil., V (1905), and by 
O’BrIEN AND O’CONNELL, without tr. (Dublin, 1909); Donn- 
cHADH RuApu Mac Conmara, Poems, ed. FLANNERY (Dub- 
lin, 1897), another edition was brought out, edited by Fonry 
(Dublin, 1908); O’Dauy, Poets and Poetry of Munster, with tr. by 
Manaan, vol. I (Dublin, 1849); II, with tr. by StapRson (Dub- 
lin, 1860); O’Loonny, Poems written by the Clare Bards (Dublin, 
1863); Wausu, Irish Popular Songs (Dublin, 1847); O’Daty, 
Trish Language Miscellany (1876); MicuarL anp THOMAS 
O’Mautey, Amhrain Chlainne Gaedhal (Dublin, 1905). 

Within the last few years the poems of a number of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century writers have been collected and 
edited for the first time by Joun Mac Eriean, Poems of Geof- 
frey Keating (Dublin, 1900); DinnpgEn, Poems of Geoffrey O’ Dono- 
ghue of theGlen; Ipem, Poems of Pierce Ferriter; Ippm, Poems of 
Seaghan Clarach Mac Donnell; Ippm, Poems of Owen Roe O’Sul- 
livan; Ippm, Poets of the Maigue, John O’Tuomy and Andrew 
Magrath; Ippem, Poems of Tadhg Gaelach O'Sullivan; T. O’ Dono- 
auup, Poems of Sedghan O’Murchadha na Raithineach; R. 
Founy, Poems of Pierce Fitzgerald; J. H. Luoyp, The Poems 
of Colm Wallace, a recent Connacht poet. 

FAcsimMIues or Irn1tsH MSS.—The Book of the Dun Cow, a MS. 
of about A. p. 1100; the Book of Leinster, a MS. of about A. p. 
1150; the Yellow Book of Lecan; the Book of Ballymote; the 
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Bodleian MS., Oxford, 1909). 

Ana@uo-[risu LirgrarurE.—CroFrion Croker, The Popular 
Songs of Ireland (London, 1839); McCarruy, Poets and 
Dramatists of Ireland (Dublin, 1846); D’Arcy McGen, Irish 
Writers of the 17th Century (Dublin, 1846); Heussmr, Die 
Kildare-Gedichte, die iltesten Mittelenglischen Denkmiiler in 
anglo-trischer Ueberlieferung (Bonn, 1904); Sroprorp B»:ooKE 
AND Rouieston, J'reasury of Irish Poetry in the English Tongue 
(London, 1900); Rap, Cabinet of Irish Literature (4 vols., 
London, 1902); Cooxn, The Dublin Book of Irish Verse, 
1728-1909 (Dublin, 1909); Gavan Durry, Ballad Poetry of 
Treland (Dublin, 1845); Wiiitams, Poets and Poetry of Ireland 
(Boston, 1881); Hayes, Ballads of Ireland (2 vols., 1855); 
Sparwina, Irish Minstrelsy (London, 1887); Yeats, A Book of 
Trish Verse, selected from modern writers (London, 1895); O’Don- 
oauuR, Biographical Dictionary of the Poets of Ireland (Dublin, 
1901); Weusu, Irish Literature (10 vols., Philadelphia, 1904). 
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Treland, Joun. See Sr. Pau, ARCHDIOCESE OF. 
Ireland (alias IRONMONGER), WILLIAM, VENERA- 
BLE, Jesuit martyr, b. in Lincolnshire, 1636; exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, 24 Jan. (not 3 Feb.), 1679; eldest 
son of William Ireland of Crofton Hall, Yorkshire, by 
Barbara, a daughter of Ralph Eure, of Washing- 
borough, Lincolnshire (who is to be distinguished 
from the last Lord Eure) by his first wife. He was 
educated at the English College, St. Omer; admitted 
to the Society of Jesus at Watten, 1655; professed 
1673; and was for several years confessor to the Poor 
Clares at Gravelines. In 1677 he was sent on the 
English Mission and appointed procurator of the 
province. On the night of 28 September, 1678, he 
was arrested by ‘Titus Oates in person, and amongst 
others who shared his fate was John Grove, a layman 
the nominal occupier of that part of Wild House. 
London, oceupied by the Jesuits, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor living under the same roof. After rigorous con- 
finement in Newgate they were both sentenced to 
death on 17 December following, together with Thomas 
Pickering, for having, in the rooms of William Har- 
court, the Jesuit, on the previous 19 August, planned 
to assassinate the king. Oates and Bedloe swore that 
Grove was to have £1500 for the job, and Pickering 
30,000 Masses. Ireland, in a journal written in New- 
gate, accounted for every day of bis absence from 
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London between 3 August and 14 September, but a 
woman having sworn that she saw him in Fetter Lane, 
on 20 August, all three were found guilty, and after 
two reprieves Ireland and Grove were executed to- 
gether, Grove saying: “ We are innocent, we lose our 
lives wrongfully, we pray God to forgive them that 


are the causes of it.” : 

Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Giutow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v.; 
G. E. C(oKAYNE), Peerage of England, III (London, 1890), 294; 
Harleian Soc. Publ., L (London, 1902), 338; CHALLONER, Mis- 
sionary Priests, IL (London and Derby, s. d.), 361; Poxiock, 
The Popish Plot (London, 1903). s 
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Irenzus, Sarnt, Bishop of Lyons, Father of the 
Church.—Information as to his life is scarce, and in 
some measure inexact. He was born in Proconsular 
Asia, or at least in some province bordering thereon, 
in the first half of the second century; the exact date 
is controverted, between the years 115 and 125, ac- 
cording to some, or, according to others, between 
130 and 142. It is certain that, while still very 
young, Irenzeus had seen and heard the holy Bishop 
Polyearp (d. 155) at Smyrna. During the persecu- 
tion of Marcus Aurelius, Ireneus was a priest of the 
Church of Lyons. The clergy of that city, many of 
whom were suffering imprisonment for the Faith, 
sent him (177 or 178) to Rome with a letter to Pope 
Eleutherius concerning Montanism, and on that occa- 
sion bore emphatic testimony to his merits. Return- 
ing to Gaul, Ireneus succeeded the martyr Saint 
Pothinus as Bishop of Lyons. During the religious 
peace which followed the persecution of Marcus 
Aurelius, the new bishop divided his activities be- 
tween the duties of a pastor and of a missionary (as 
to which ve have but brief data, late and not very 
certain) and his writings, almost all of which were 
directed against Gnosticism, the heresy then spread- 
ing in Gaul and elsewhere. In 190 or 191 he inter- 
ceded with Pope Victor to lift the sentence of ex- 
communication laid by that pontiff upon the Christian 
communities of Asia Minor which persevered in the 
practice of the Quartodecimans in regard to the 
celebration of Easter. Nothing is known of the date 
of his death, which must have occurred at the end of 
the second or the beginning of the third century. In 
spite of some isolated and later testimony to that 
effect, it is not very probable that he ended his career 
with martyrdom. His feast is celebrated on 28 July 
in the Latin Church, and on 23 August in the Greek. 

Trenzeus wrote in Greek many works which have se- 
cured for him an exceptional place in Christian litera- 
ture, because in controverted religious questions of 
capital importance they exhibit the testimony of a 
contemporary of the heroic age of the Church, of one 
who had heard St. Polyearp, the disciple of St. John, 
and who, in a manner, belonged to the Apostolic Age. 
None of these writings have come down to us in the 
original text, though a great many fragments of them 
are extant as citations in later writers (Hippolytus, 
Eusebius, ete.). Two of these works, however, have 
reached us in their entirety in a Latin version: (1) 
A treatise in five books, commonly entitled ‘‘ Ad- 
versus Heereses”, and devoted, according to its true 
title, to the “‘Detection and Overthrow of the False 
Knowledge” (see GNostictsm, sub-title Refutation of 
?nosticism). Of this work we possess a very ancient 
Latin translation, the scrupulous fidelity of which is 
beyond doubt. It is the chief work of Ireneus and 
truly of the highest importance; it contains a profound 
eaposition not only of Gnosticism under its different 
forms, but also of the principal heresies which had 
sprung up in the various Christian communities, and 
thus constitutes an invaluable source of information 
on tne most ancient ecclesiastical literature from its 
beginnings to the end of the second century. In 
refuting the heterodox systems Irenzus often opposes 
to them the true doctrine of the Church, and in this 
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way furnishes positive and very early evidence of 
high importance. Suffice it to mention the passages, 
so often and so fully commented upon by theologians 
and polemical writers, concerning the origin of the 
Gospel according to St. John (see Joun, GosPEL or 
Saint), the Holy Eucharist, and the primacy of the 
Roman Chureh. (2) Of a second work, written after 
the ‘‘Adversus Hereses”, an ancient literal transla- 
tion in the Armenian language has recently been 


discovered. This is the ‘‘Proof of the Apostolic 
Preaching”. The author’s aim here is not to confute 


heretics, but to confirm the faithful by expounding 
the Christian doctrine to them, and notably by dem- 
onstrating the truth of the Gospel by means of the 
Did Testament prophecies. Although it contains 
tundamentally, so to speak, nothing that has not al- 
ready been expounded in the ‘‘Adversus Heereses ”, 
it isa document of the highest interest, and a magnifi- 
cent testimony to the deep and lively faith of Ivenzeus. 

Of his other works only scattered fragments exist; 
many, indeed, are known only through the mention 
made of them by later writers, not even fragments of 
the works themselves having come down to us. These 
are: (3) a treatise against the Greeks entitled ‘‘On 
the Subject of Knowledge” (mentioned by Eusebius); 
(4) a writing addressed to the Roman priest Florinus 
“On the Monarchy, or How God is not the Cause of 
Evil” (fragment in Eusebius); (5) a work ‘On the 
Ogdoad”, probably against the Ogdoad of Valentinus 
the Gnostic, written for the same priest Florinus, who 
had gone over to the sect of the Valentinians (frag- 
ment in Eusebius); (6) a treatise on schism, addressed 
to Blastus (mentioned by Eusebius); (7) a letter to 
Pope Victor against the Roman priest Florinus (frag- 
ment preserved in Syriac); (S) another letter to the 
same on the Paschal controversies (extracts in Euse- 
bius); (9) other letters to various correspondents on 
the same subject (mentioned by Eusebius, a fragment 
preserved in Syriac); (10) a book of divers discourses, 
probably a collection of homilies (mentioned by Euse- 
bius); and other minor works for which we have less 
clear or less certain attestations. The four frag- 
ments which Pfaff published in 1715, ostensibly from 
a Turin manuscript, have been proved by Funk to be 
apocryphal, and Harnack has established the fact 
that Pfaff himself fabricated them. 

The principal editions, not including the ‘Proof 
of the Apostolic Preaching”, are those of Massuet 
(Paris, 1710), also in P. G., VII; Stierer (2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1848-53) ; Harvey (2 vols., Cambridge, 1857). 
For the fragments see Pitra, ‘‘Analecta sacra”, II, 
188-217; IV, 17-85, 292-305; Holl, ‘‘Fragmente vor- 
nicinisher Kirchenviiter aus den Sacra Parallela” in 
“Texte und Untersuchungen”, XX, ii (Leipzig, 
1899), 58-84. For the ‘‘ Proof of the Apostolic Preach- 
ing” consult Ter-Mékérttschian and Ter-Minassiantz, 
“Des heiligen Ireniius Schrift zum Erweise der 
apostolischen Verkiindigung” in ‘Texte und Unter- 
suchungen”, XXXI, i (Leipzig, 1907). For the 
Pfaffian fragments see Funk, ‘‘irchengeschichtliche 
Abhandlungen”, II (1899), 198-208; Harnack, ‘‘Die 
Pfaff’schen Irenius-Fragmente” in ‘‘Texte und 
Untersuchungen”, XX, iii (Leipzig, 1900), 1-69. 

Massuet in the preliminary dissertations of his edition; Har- 
NACK, Geschichte der alichristlichen Litteratur, I, 263-88; II, 1, 
320-33, 517-22: Tu. ZAHN in Realencyk. fiir prot. Theol., 8. v. 
Trenius von Lyon; BARDENHEWER, Geschichte der altkirchlichen 
Litteratur, I (1902), 496-522; IprM, Patrology, tr. SHAHAN (St. 
Louis, 1907); Durourca, Saint Irénée in Les Saints (Paris, 1904) ; 
Ipem, Saint Irénée in La Pensée chrétienne (Paris, 1905). On 
the date of the snint’s hirth see GwWATKIN in the Contemporary 
Review, LX XI (1897), 222-26; Lanourr in Revue biblique, VIT 
(1898), 59-73. See also, for his testimony to the Gosnel of Se 
John, Gursanr, Die Glaubwiirdigkeit des ireniiischen Zeugnisses 
tiber die Abfassung des vierten kanonischen Bvangeliums (Graz, 
1904), 129-48. For a fuller bibliography see CurvaALipr, Bio- 
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Irene, Empress. See Byzantine Empire. 
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Irene, Sister (CATHERINE FrrzGrepon), b. London, 
England, 12 May, 1823; d. in New York, 14 Aug., 
1896. At the age of nine she emigrated to Brooklyn, 
New York, with her parents, and in 1850 joined the 
community of the Sisters of Charity at Mount St. 
Vincent, New York, taking in religion the name of 
Irene. During her novitiate she taught in St. Peter’s 
parish school, and finally became sister servant there. 
At that time no public provision was made to take 
care of abandoned infants. When picked up in the 
streets, they were sent to the municipal charity insti- 
tutions to be looked after by paupers. Many were 
left at the doors of the sisters’ schools and houses, in 
the evident hope that they might receive from them 
some special consideration. Sister Irene, noting the 
constant increase in the number of these waifs, sug- 
gested the establishment of a foundling asylum, such 
as had long existed in Europe. Archbishop McClos- 
key sanctioned the project and in 1869 Sister Irene 
was assigned to carry it into effect. After visiting 
the public homes for infants in several cities she 
organized a woman’s society to collect the necessary 
funds for the proposed asylum with Mrs. Paul The- 
baud as its head. By their aid a house (17 East 
Twelfth Street) was hired, and here on 11 October, 
1869, the foundling asylum was opened with a créche 
at its door. On the evening of the same day it held 
its first infant, and forty-four others followed before 
the first month passed. Within a year a larger house 
(3 Washington Square, North) had to be taken. 

In 1870 the city was authorized by the Legislature 
to give the asylum the block bounded by Third and 
Lexington Avenues, Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth 
Streets, for the site of a new building, and $100,000 
for the building fund, provided a similar amount was 
raised by private donations. Of the required sum, 
$71,500 was realized by a fair held in 1871, and $27,- 
500 came from three private donations. The new 
building was opened in October, 1873. The city pays 
45 cents a day each for all children cared for under two 
years of age, and 32 cents for all over that age. It 
costs (1909) $1000 a day to run the institution, in 
which from six to seven hundred children are shel- 
tered, with more than 1500 others on the outdoor 
list. In addition to what is paid by the city, $40,000 
is donated annually by Catholic charity to carry on 
the work. Since it was opened, 50,000 children have 
been taken care of by this foundling asylum. From 
eighteen to twenty thousand of the children have been 
placed in good homes throughout the country, the 
average of those thus given for adoption being from 
two and a half to three years. The title of “The 
Foundling Asylum’’, under which it was incorporated 
in 1869, was changed by legal enactment in 1891 to 
“The New York Foundling Hospital”. In addition 
to caring for the children, homeless and indigent 
mothers are also provided for, to the yearly average 
of five hundred. St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital was 
opened for them in 1880 and in 1881 a children’s hos- 
pital at Spuyten Duyvil on the Hudson. Sister Irene’s 
whole life was given to the care of foundlings, and just 
before she died she added the Seton Hospital for incu- 
rable consumptives, the cost of which ($350,000) she 
collected herself. 

Sapuipr in Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Indiana, 10 Oct., 1896); 
Brunowen in Catholic Home Annual (New York, 1897); The 
Freeman's Journal (New York), contemporary files; The Semi- 
nary (New York, November, 1896) 

Tuomas I’, MEEHAN. 


Irenopolis, a titular see of Isauria, suffragan of 
Seleucia. Five of its bishops are known: John (3825), 
Menodorus (451), Paul (458), George (692), Eusche- 
mon (878). The city is mentioned by Hierccles in the 
sixth century and George of Cyprus in the seventh. It 
figures in the “‘ Notitia Episcopatuum ”’ of Anastasius, 
Patriarch of Antioch in the sixth century, and in tha 
“Nova Tactica” of the tenth century, as attached to 
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the Patriarchate of Constantinople. At this period 
the Byzantine emperors had taken the province of 
Tsauria from the Patriarchate of Antioch. Ramsay 
(‘Asia Minor’’, London, 1890, p. 365), following Ster- 
rett, identifies Irenopolis of Isauria with Irnebol, of 
which he does not indicate the exact situation. Coins 
found bearing the name Irenopolis belong rather to a 
city of the same name located in Cilicia, the ancient 
Neronias, some of whose bishops are also known. 
Le Quinn, Oriens Christianus, IL, 897-900, 1029 sq. 
5S. Varun. 


Iriarte, Ianacto px, painter, b. at Azcoitia, Guipuz- 
coa, in 1620; d. at Seville, 1685. Iriarte was the 
son of Hstéban de Iriarte and Magdalena Zabala, 
and received his early education at home, but in 
1642 went to Seville, and entered the studio of the 
elder Herrera. Here he learned to understand colour- 
ing, but he was never able to draw the human figure 
with spirit or accuracy, and therefore determined to 
devote his attention exclusively to landseape, and 
was the one Spanish artist who walked that rarely trod- 
den path, and obtained in it the greatest possible 
celebrity. In 1646 we hear of him as residing at 
Aracena, near to the mountains, and there it was that 
he married Dofia Francisea de Chaves, but his first 
wife lived a very short time, and in 1649 he married in 
Seville his second wife Dona Maria Escobar. He was 
an original member of the Academy of Seville, its 
first secretary in 1660, and again secretary from 1667 
to 1669. For very many years, he was the intimate 
friend and associate of Murillo, who praised his land- 
scapes very highly, and on many occasions the two 
artists worked together, Murillo executing the figures, 
and Iriarte the landscape. In consequence, however, 
of a dispute with reference to a series of pictures on 
the life of David, this division of labour came to an 
end, and the two painters, both of them men of great 
determination, decided to work separately and not 
in conjunction. Murillo painted the whole of the 
picture representing an episode in the life of David, 
and Iriarte contented himself with his exquisite 
landscapes, as a rule wild and rugged scenes, some- 
what allied to those of Salvator Rosa, in which at 
that time he was the greatest exponent. ‘There is 
a landscape preserved at Madrid in an unfinished con- 
dition, with the figures merely sketched in by Murillo 
and the background left incomplete by Iriarte, and 
this is said to have been left incomplete at the time 
of the quarrel. The painter has been called the Span- 
ish Claude Lorraine, and Murillo declared that his 
best landscapes were painted “ by Divine inspiration”’, 
but the comparison and statement are not accurate, as 
there is a forced character and an imaginary romance 
about Iriarte’s landscapes with an extraordinary lack 
of atmosphere. They are, however, pleasing and 
attractive, although rare. His works are to be found 
principally in Madrid, but can also be studied in the 
galleries of St. Petersburg and the Louvre. 

Quruuret, Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols (Paris, 1816); 
De Castro y Vexasco, Hl Museo Pictorico y Escala Optica 
(Madrid, 1715); Sriruinc-Maxwewn, Annals of the Artisls 
of Spain (London, 1848); Huarp, Vie Complite des Peintres E's- 
pagnols (Paris, 1839); Harripy, A Record of Spanish Painting 
(London, 1904) 

Grorap CHARLES WILLIAMSON, 


Trish, Tun, IN COUNTRIES OTHER THAN IRBLAND.— 
T. In rue Unirep Srares.—Who were the first Trish 
to land on the American continent and the time of 
their arrival are perhaps matters of conjecture rather 
than of historical proof; but that the Irish were there 
almost at the beginning of the colonialera is a fact well 
supported by historical records. The various nations 
of Europe whose explorers had followed Columbus 
were alive to the possibilities of land conquest in the 
new continent. [For this purpose colonists were 
needed, and expeditions were fitted out under govern- 
ment protection, which brought over the earliest 
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settlers, England was especially active in promoting 
these expeditions, and during the seventeenth century 
various colonies, beginning with that of Jamestown 
in 1607, were planted with immigrants, most of them 
of Mnglish nationality. Lrish names, however, are met 
with occasionally in the documents relating to these 
early settlements; it is certain that there were Irish 
Catholies in the Virginia Colony prior to 1633. In 
the narrative of the voyage of the Jesuit Father 
Andrew White and his associates in the ‘‘Dove’’ and 
“Ark” from England to Maryland in 1633 in Lord ° 
Baltimore’s expedition, we are told that on the way 
over they put in at Montserrat (one of the smallest 
of the Caribbean Islands) where they found a colony 
of Irishmen ‘‘who had been banished from Virginia 
on account of professing the Catholic faith” (see Old 
Catholic Maryland, p. 14). The aecepted history of 
that island attests the fact that it was originally 
settled by the Irish, although at present the white 
population has largely disappeared. A modern trav- 
eller (Stark, 1893) says: ‘‘It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the descendants of the slaves who belonged to 
the Irish settlers all have Irish names and speak a 
jargon of Irish, English, and African in whiek the 
brogue predominates.” While Father White and 
most of his companions who first planted the cross in 
Maryland were of English origin, it is equally true 
that Ireland, as well as other Catholic lands in Europe, 
contributed her quota of missionaries who nourished 
the Faith in the early Maryland settlement, and among 
the Jesuit missionaries of these times we find Fathers 
Carroll, Murphy, Hayes, Quin, O’Reilly, Casey, and 
others whose names indicate their Celtie origin. 

But the beginning of immigration from Ireland to 
America, insuch numbers and under circumstances so 
notable as to become matter of definite historical 
record, may be said to date from the subjugation of 
Ireland completed by Cromwell in 1651. Under 
that merciless conqueror the [nglish policy of trans- 
planting the Irish was ruthlessly carried out. The 
native Irish were deprived of their lands, routed from 
their homes, and ordered to remove their families and 
such effects as were permitted to the Province of 
Connaught in the west, where a certain territory, 
mostly wild and desolate, had been prescribed, within 
which they were to remain under military surveil- 
lance and establish a new residence. Those who re- 
fused suffered various punishments and sometimes 
death. In many cases the complaisant commis- 
sioners appointed by Cromwell ordered the deporta- 
tion of the recalcitrant Irish to the American plan- 
tations, and enterprising English merchants from 
Bristol and London carried on a lucrative business in 
shipping and transferring these unfortunate victims 
to their destination. In order to sustain their traffic, 
leave was granted to these traders to fill their ships 
with such destitute or homeless inhabitants (made 
such by their conquerors) as might be delivered to 
them by the military governors for transportation 
abroad, so that, as the reeords show, during the years 
1651 to 1654, 6400 such exiles (mostly young men 
and women) were carried away and distributed, some 
to Barbados and others to the different English 
colonies in America. Two thousand more Irish boys 
and girls were shipped the following year to Bar- 
bados and to the American plantations, and it has been 
estimated that in the year 1660 there were 10,000 
Trish who had been thus distributed among the dif- 
ferent Mnglish colonies in America (see American Cath- 
olic Quarterly Review, IX, 37). Of the total num- 
ber thus shipped out of Ireland across the main, the 
estimates vary between 60,000 and 100,000 [Lingard, 

History of England”, X (Dolman ed., 1849), 366). 

Prior to this deportation there had been some 
voluntary emigration from Ireland to America; with 
the development of the Colonies this emigration 
steadily increased and later assumed such enormous 
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provortions that, before attempting to trace its prog- 
ress, it may be useful to inquire what were the causes 
which compelled over five million people, pouring out 
in a continuous stream through nearly two centuries, 
toabandon their native Jand with allits associations, re- 
ligious, domestic, and national, and seek homes for 
themselves and their families beyond the Western 
Ocean. 

For over a hundred years preceding the Cromwellian 
era Ireland had been distracted by the frequent in- 
vasions of the English under desperate and unserupu- 
lous leaders, whose professed purpose was to re- 
establish English supremacy in Ireland and to force 
the new religion of Henry VIII upon her clergy and 
laity. The old religion which the nation as a whole 
had cherished for over a thousand years was pro- 
scribed, and her churches, monasteries, and other 
shrines of religion plundered. The lands attached to 
them were confiscated by the Crown and parcelled out 
among the greedy adventurers, whose suecess in 
despoiling the true owners of their property meant 
their own enrichment. The adherents of the old 
Faith, comprising as they did much more than five- 
sixths of the population, were made outlaws, their 
homes destroyed, their estates forfeited and their 
liberties and life itself were the price they had to pay 
for their refusal to conform to the new religion. In 
aid of the policy of exterminating the Catholic Irish 
(of which no concealment was made) a system of 
penal laws was put into foree, under which they were 
disfranchised, disqualified from acquiring or holding 
property, compelled to remain illiterate, fined, im- 
prisoned, and many of them tortured with every 
refinement of cruelty. Their bishops and priests were 
classed as felons, a price set on their heads, and an 
incredible number of both clergy and people who ad- 
hered loyally to the religion of their forefathers were 
either put to the sword or hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. So cruel and atrocious was this code that 
Edmund Burke described it as ‘‘a truly barbarous 
system; where all the parts are an outrage on the laws 
of humanity and the rights of nature; it isa system of 
elaborate contrivance, as well fitted for the oppression, 
imprisonment and degradation of a people, and the 
debasement of human nature itself, as ever proceeded 
from the perverted ingenuity of man”. ‘The law”, 
says another writer, ‘‘did not suppose the existence 
of an Irish Roman Catholic, nor could they even 
breathe without the connivance of the government” 
(Lecky, Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, I, 246). 

Concurrently with the enforcement of these laws, 
various schemes were projected by the English adven- 
turers, some as early as the reign of Elizabeth (1573), 
for the colonization of Ireland chiefly with English 
and Scottish settlers. For instance, in 1709, in pursu- 
ance of the policy of stamping out the Irish and re- 
placing them by a more tractable race, 820 families of 
German Palatines, comprising 3073 persons, landed at 
Dublin at a cost tothe Government of £24,000 (Young, 
I, 371). Military expeditions were organized and sent 
over to take possession of the lands of the disaffected 
Trish. Great tracts of land, sometimes embracing 
whole counties, were declared confiscated to the Crown 
and were allotted to the “gentlemen undertakers” 
who financed these enterprises. Under James I, 
5,000,000 acres, and under Charles I about 2,500,000 
acres were thus confiscated. The native Irish chiefs 
and their clansmen naturally resisted these attempts 
to dispossess them of their lands. If they remained 
passive some provocation was invented for goading 
them into rebellion. In either case they were ad- 
judged to be rebels who might be lawfully hunted and 
shot down at sight. The methods adopted to crush 
them were cruel in the extreme, their cattle were taken 
from them, their houses levelled, and their harvests 
burned. Men, women, and even children were indis- 
criminately shot down or hanged by a brutal soldiery, 
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and the remnant which escaped found shelter in the 
neighbouring bogs and mountains where they were 
hunted to death as outlaws or perished from starvation. 

In other parts of Ireland, where these methcds of 
transplantation or extermination had not as yet been 
attempted and where the inhabitants had escaped the 
horrors of this guerilla warfare, there were hundreds of 
thousands of fertile acres. These were then and had 
been for over 300 years in the undisputed possession 
of their owners, the native Irish, and were held under 
the tribal system of tenure. As a pretext for dis- 
possessing these lawful proprietors from their lands 
and rendering them available for plantation, a Royal 
Commission, appointed for the purpose, declared the 
titles defective, and over half a million acres of the 
Jand not theretofore confiscated were adjudged to have 
reverted to the Crown. In consequence the true 
owners, against whom no disaffection could be alleged, 
were forced either to retire or were permitted to re- 
main practically as tenants, upon onerous conditions, 
of a small portion of their former holdings, the balance 
being reserved in part to the Crown, and in part dis- 
tributed among the adventurers who had advanced 
money for carrying out the scheme, and the soldiers as 
a reward for services rendered. The informers, or 
“ discoverers’, as they were called, who attacked these 
titles before the Commission, were likewise rewarded 
by grants of portions of the plundered lands. Speak- 
ing of these various changes in the ownership of the 
land, Arthur Young, an impartial Protestant observer, 
writing in 1776 (Tour of Ireland, Vol. II, p. 59), 
says: “ Nineteen-twentieths of the kingdom (com- 
prising 11,420,682 Irish acres or nearly 21,000,000 
acres, English measure) changed hands from Catholie 
to Protestant. . . . So entire an overthrow of landed 
possessions is, within the period, to be found in scarce 
any country in the world. In such great revolutions 
of property the ruined proprietors had usually been 
extirpated or banished.” While the enforcement 
of these laws and such methods of conquest bore heay- 
iest on Roman Catholies, yet the Presbyterian Irish, 
chiefly in the north, and the Quakers were likewise 
made to suffer for their attachment to their country 
and to the religion which their consciences dictated, so 
that no element of the native population escaped the 
savage vengeance of their English conquerors. The 
periods of respite were few, and the calm was only the 
peacefulness of death and desolation. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
population of Ireland, as a result of this barbarous 
treatment, had been reduced to about one and a half 
million souls. Lest the survivors, in whom the native 
instinct of industry and enterprise still prevailed, 
should draw any measure of prosperity to themselves 
and away from England, the legislation for Ireland was 
steadily directed towards the restraint, if not the ab- 
solute ruin, of all her trade and commerce. Embar- 
goes were laid on the exportation from Ireland of 
cattle, meat, and other food products, and the exporta- 
tion of wool and woollen goods to any country other 
than England (which manufactured a supply sufficient 
for home consumption) was forbidden under heavy 
penalties, so that in 1699 as many as 40,000 weavers 
were deprived of the means of livelihood and many of 
them forced to emigrate. Such trading as was not 
positively forbidden had to be carried on only in Eng- 
lish built ships, to the ruin, of course, of the seaboard 
towns and shipbuilding industries of Ireland, and in 
1696 all import trade direct to Ireland, whether from 
foreign countries or from the English Colonies, was 
prohibited; even the linen industry, then slowly grow- 
ing, was checked by heavy duties imposed on its sail- 
cloth and other manufactures exported to England, 
where alone they were allowed to find a market. With 
the success of the American patriots and the re-estab- 
lishment of the Irish Parliament in 1782, some prospect 
of improvement appeared, only to be dispelled by the 
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Act of Union of 1800. Their legislative independence 
thus extinguished, their trade and commerce de- 
stroyed, with every avenue for honourable occupation 
closed against them, the Irish people were thrown 
back on the soil for their means of support and became 
victims of a system of landlordism with its rents, fines, 
and rack-rents, its tithes, and various other iniquitous 
conditions, under which human beings could not live 
except by almost superhuman industry and self-denial. 

These, briefly stated, were the conditions which 
confronted the Irish yet remaining on their native 
soil at the close of the eighteenth century. That those 
who could should go elsewhere to find relief was most 
natural. Asa result a tide of emigration set in, to be 
continued during two centuries, carrying away millions 
of the people who were destined to become so impor- 
tant an element in the establishment and maintenance 
of the American Republic. It was no ordinary over- 
flow of a surplus population, seeking new fields of in- 
dustry, nor the enterprise of adventurous spirits in- 
duced, as had been other colonists, by promises of 
rich rewards, but rather the mournful flight of a peo- 
ple seeking to escape the ruin which had overtaken so 
many of their fellow-countrymen and which as surely 
was to be their lot if they remained at home. During 
the period of 1680 to 1720 thousands of woollen wea- 
vers, mostly Protestants from Ulster, deprived of their 
means of livelihood, and Dissenters as well as Roman 
Catholics anxious to avoid persecution, had left Ire- 
land for the American Colonies where they “were 
changed into enemies who paid off old scores in the 
War of American Independence” (Gregg, “Irish His- 
tory’, 92). Other Catholic Irish from the middle and 
south of Ireland had likewise voluntarily emigrated 
to the different colonies, through which they dis- 
persed, to find or make homes for themselves and their 
families wherever circumstances favoured. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century we find 
abundant records of Irish emigration. Thus, in 1718, 
five ships arrived in Boston with 200 emigrants from 
Ulster. So considerable was the influx that, in 1720, 
the General Court of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
passed an ordinance directing that ‘‘certain families 
recently arrived from Ireland be warned to move off”, 
and, in 1723, another ordinance was passed requiring 
all Irish emigrants to be registered. During the 
years 1736-1738 ten ships arrived in Boston harbour 
bringing 1000 such immigrants, and hardly a year 
passed without a fresh infusion of Irish blood into 
the existing population. Irish names frequently ap- 
pear in the early records of many of the New England 
towns, showing how widely the immigration had dis- 
tributed itself, and in some cases those emigrating 
from particular localities in Ireland were numerous 
enough to establish their own independent. settle- 
ments, to which they gave the names of their Irish 
home places, such as the towns of Belfast, Limerick, 
and Londonderry in Maine, Dublin, Derryfield, and 
Kalkenny in New Hampshire, and Sullivan and Car- 
roll Counties in the latter state, and this praetice was 
followed in many instances by the Irish arriving in 
other colonies, notably Pennsylvania and New York, 
where the names of counties and towns of Ireland 
attest the place of origin of the first settlers. It was 
from the Imsh settlers in New Hampshire that 
Stark’s Rangers were recruited who fought the battle 
of Bennington and took part in the campaign leading 
to the surrender of Burgoyne. The official military 
records of the province of New York show that from 
early times Irishmen were there in large numbers. 
Thomas Dongan, the first colonial governor (ap- 
pointed in 1683), who gave New York its first charter 
of liberties, was a native of the County Kildare and a 
Catholic. The muster-rolls of the various military 
companies which were maintained under British rule 
down to the time of the Revolution and participated 
in the French and Indian Wars, show a large propor- 
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tion of unmistakable Irish names, and there were some 
thousands of Irish soldiers in the various regiments of 
the line and of the militia of New York serving in the 
Continental Army. i 

On account of its reputation for religious tolerance 
and wise administration, William Penn’s colony at- 
tracted Irish settlers in unusual numbers. Penn’s 
trusted agent and administrator of the affairs of the 
colony during the period 1701-1751, James Logan, 
distinguished for his high character and the ability 
with which he discharged his trust, was a native 
of Lurgan, Ireland; among the ‘‘first purchasers” 
who embarked with Penn on the ‘‘Welcome”, 
arriving at Philadelphia in 1682, we find the names 
of several Irishmen, who with their families had left 
their native towns of Wexford and Cashel respectively 
for America. (See list in Scharf and Westcott, “‘His- 
tory of Philadelphia”, I, 99.) Other early Irish 
immigrants arriving at Philadelphia were Patrick, 
Michael, and Philip Kearney, natives of Cork, among 
whose descendants may be named General Stephen 
W. Kearney, first governor of California, Commodore 
Lawrence Kearney, and the dashing General Phil 
Kearney, the distinguished soldier of the Civil War, 
and, in 1719, George Taylor, later one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. In 1727, 1155 
Trish landed at Philadelphia and in 1728, 5600 more. 
Holmes’s ‘American Annals” states that out of a 
total of 6310 immigrants arriving during 1729 by way 
of the Delaware River, 5655 were Irish. In one week 
alone, as reported by the ‘‘American Weekly Mer- 
cury” of 14 August, 1729, there arrived ‘‘about two 
thousand Irish and an abundance more daily ex- 
pected”. In 1737 thirty-three vessels are registered 
as arriving at Philadelphia, bringing passengers from 
different ports in Ireland, and although definite statis- 
tics are not available, there is sufficient evidence to 
show that this tide of emigration did not slacken for 
many years. So great was it that in 1735 a bill was 
introduced in Parliament to prohibit emigration from 
Treland entirely. The great number of Irish in Penn- 
sylvania at the beginning of the War of Independence, 
their high character, and important standing in the 
community indicate how large and valuable had been 
the immigration there. 

Besides the Irish who had come into the Virginia 
Colony before referred to, there was other emigration 
to it, as well as to the Carolinas, where as early as 1734 
a colony of 500 Irish settlers planted themselves on the 
Santee River; among these are to be found such names 
as Rutledge, Jackson, and Calhoun, which a generation 
later were to be famous in the history of the United 
States. Other settlements in the Southern States were 
made by Irish immigrants who had come thither from 
the northern Colonies. From various town and other 
colonial records (see Hanna, ‘‘Seotch-Irish”, II, 9 
and passim), it has been ascertained that Irish emi- 
grants had settled in Pennsylvania in 1682, in North 
Carolina in 1683, in South Carolina and New Jersey 
in 1700. The historian of South Carolina (Ramsay) 
writes, “ but of all other countries none has furnished 
the Province with so many inhabitants as Ireland” 
(Vol. I, 20). The disastrous famine of 1740, like that 
still more terrible one a hundred years later, greatly 
increased the emigration to America; besides those 
who left from Galway, Dublin, and other ports, it is 
recorded that for ‘‘several years afterwards 12,000 
emigrants annually left Ulster for the American 
Plantations”, and that “‘from 1771 to 1773 the whole 
emigration from Ulster is estimated at 30,000 of 
whom 10,000 are weavers”. (Lecky, “History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century ”, IT, 261; Froude 
“English in Ireland”, IT, 125.) é 

There are no official records of immigration to the 
United States prior to 1820. But with reference to 
the period from 1776 to 1820 the Bureau of Statisties 
has adopted an estimate, based upon the most reliable 
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data which could be obtained, showing 250,000 as the 
total of immigrants of all nationalities arriving in the 
United States during that time. In his notebook for 
1818, Bishop Connolly says: ‘‘At present there are 
here [New York] about sixteen thousand Catholies— 
mostly Irish; at least 10,000 Irish Catholics had ar- 
rived in New York only within these last three years. 
They spread”, he adds, ‘‘over all the large states of 
this country and make their religion known every- 
where.” And beginning about this time, namely, 
the close of the second war with England, 1812-1815, 
the stream of Irish emigration, which before had been 
largely Presbyterian, was changed, so that Catholic 
Trish have ever since constituted the bulk of such 
immigration into the United States. The number re- 
corded as arriving from Ireland in the year 1820, the 
first year of the official registration of immigrants, is 
3614, and judging from these figures and from the 
proportion of immigrants arriving prior to the War 
of Independence, we may safely say that, out of 
the above official estimate of 250,000 as the total 
number of immigrants during the period from 1776 
to 1820, at least 100,000 were Irish. 

Since the year 1820 the number of immigrants ar- 
riving in the United States from Ireland is shown 
by the official records as follows:— 


LS2QUEh OLSSON aration acres ess ates: 
1 SSIS ORL SA Okt cnmtrcrde cr « antowan: 207,381 


A SLIeCO ml SS Ou mrevae ve ee ncaa 780,719 
PonNchor SOULE . Seiden tak 5h 4 914.119 
1SOL TOS Osan ers caseee se aa cee 435,778 
TS TUOMAS Once tes ia he caictn deters coatereas 436,871 
SSiGvORE SOO Seeene trrto em cee ewes che 655,482 
LSOUCOmL OOO ences ets etath creisin stress 403,496 
3,884,570 
and for the years 1901 to 1908 inclusive as follows:— 

LOOM Preece trate teas < fe 30,561 
(OGD ore eae te ESE ie coe e 29'138 
OSE aR ee ce ET, 35,300 
LOG een ae Se 36,142 
OGE gE ene EUR. 37,644 
1G OO erga einen iste iee e alee carer Shea tens eis 34,995 
LO [emer eer aN ver ciorcic « Orcuatcneseere’s ates 34,530 
HL GOS eeremerbeitecie cite crete staroeners cal eres 21,382 
259,692 


(see Reports of Com. General of Immigration for 
1906-7-8 and “Immigration”, p. 4338), the above 
figures indicating that emigration from Ireland dur- 
ing the past eight years has been maintained at 
nearly the same average as during the last preceding 
decade. As a result the population of Ireland has 
diminished according to the censuses from 1861 to 
1901 at the following rate per cent:— 

1861 1871 1881 1891 1901 
11-3 6-7 4-4 9-1 5:2 
(see Statesman’s Year-Book, 1907). The greatest 
immigration in any one year was in 1851 when 221,- 
253 persons are recorded as arriving; next to this was 
the year 1850 with arrivals numbering 164,004. The 
arrivals during the decade 1841 to 1850 were nearly 
four times greater than those of the preceding ten 
years, and this number in turn was exceeded by the 
figures for the next succeeding decade 1851-1860, 
when the highest level in the history of Irish immi- 
gration to the United States was reached. The sta- 
tistics given above show a total immigration from 
Ireland between 1820 and 1907 of 4,144,262 persons, 
to which add 100,000, the number as above estimated 
for the years 1776 to 1820, making a total of 4,244,- 
262, exclusive of the Irish who were in the United 
States prior to the Revolution. But there are 
reasons for believing that the figures thus given 
understate the actual volume of Irish immigration. 
During the decade 1841-1850 Irish labourers went 
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every year in large numbers to England in search 
of employment, and many of them remained, 
especially in Liverpool, the population of which 
became in time to a large extent Irish. In 1846 
alone, 278,005 Irish of both sexes were reported 
to have left Ireland for Liverpool, whence most of 
them embarked for America (see “British Commis- 
sioners’ Report”, cited in O’Rourke’s “History of 
the Great Irish Famine”, pp. 487-8). 

Many such emigrants sailed directly to the United 
States and arrived in largest numbers at the port of 
New York. During the years 1847-70, the State of 
New York through its Emigration Commission main- 
tained a system of registration of aliens arriving at 
that port, and the records thus kept show the total 
of Irish immigrants largely exceeding the number re- 
ported by the National Bureau of Statistics. These 
variations may be explained by remembering that 
under the New York system immigrants were classi- 
fied according to the country of their nativity, while 
in the Federal reports for the most part classification 
is made according to the “country of last permanent 
residence” of the immigrant, so that those who had 
left Ireland and had sojourned for a while in England 
were not classified as Irish immigrants. Again dur- 
ing the same period there was a large immigration to 
Canada, some of it officially promoted and assisted 
by public money (O’Rourke, op. cit., p. 483). Much 
of it was destined for America, but was diverted to 
Canada by English shipowners, who found it easier 
to deliver their human freight there than at the port 
of New York, where the condition and circumstances 
of the immigrant were more carefully scrutinized. 

The United States Bureau of Statistics estimates 
the total immigration into Canada between 1821 and 
1890 at 3,000,000, of which it is safe to assume that 
more than half came from Ireland. No official 
record has been kept of immigrants arriving in the 
United States from Canada, except in certain cases 
neither numerous nor important enough to be men- 
tioned here, and it is impossible to state the precise 
number of persons of Irish birth who, sooner or later 
after their arrival in Canada, crossed the borders 
and thus increased the Irish element in the United 
States. That the number was very large there is 
abundant evidence. In an official statement pre- 
sented in 1890 in the Canadian House of Parliament, 
the opinion was expressed that over one-half of the 
immigrants arriving in Canada ultimately removed 
to the United States. (See Immigration into the 
U.S., in U. S. Bureau of Statistics, 1909, p. 4335.) 
And it has been argued that if the 3,000,000 immi- 
grants arriving in Canada had had to remain there, 
the total population of the Dominion must have in- 
creased far beyond 5,371,315, the figures officially 
reported in 1901. These considerations, we think, 
justify a revision and correction of the estimate of 
Irish immigration into the United States (for the 
period 1820 to 1903), which up to the present time 
has been officially quoted at “about four millions”; 
we would say that, taking the entire period from the 
beginning of the War of Independence (1776) to and 
including 1908, such immigration easily numbers five 
and a half million souls. Aaah ; 

Recurring to the statistics of recorded immigration, 
we find the number of persons of Irish nativity in- 
chided in the resident population of continental 
United States at the close of each decennial period 
since 1850 to be as follows:— 


TQhO Math ee ice ect. 961,719 
OEM ee nnd ete cane 1,611,304 
TG eS ae nek RELL EN, ieee 1,855,827 
oS 0 Meee ee eo ele ccn As acts 1,854,571 
ROC epee eae ie hase ner 1,871,509 
TOC ee ie ee be ne tien cells op 1,615,459 


[see Abstract of 12th (1900) Census, p. 9]. 
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And the same census (1900) shows that in that year 
there were 4,968,182 persons resident in the United 
States of whose parents at least one was born in 
Treland, including the 1,615,459 residents above 
specified, who were themselves of Irish birth. Of 
these 67 per cent were located in the states of the 
North Atlantic division and 22 per cent in the North 
Central division. About three-fourths of the above 
foreign-born population shown by the census of 1900 
were comprised within the following eight states in 
the respective numbers set opposite:— 


New York... 425,553 New Jersey.... 94,844 
Massachusetts 249,916 Connecticut ... 70,994 
Pennsylvania. 205,909 Ohio......... 55,018 
INUTEYONS «5. oo 114,563 California ..... 44,476 


While the twelve cities having the largest population 
of Irish nativity were as follows:— 


New York......275,102 Philadelphia.. 98,427 
Chicago, Ill..... 73,912 Boston, Mass.. 70,147 
St. Louis, Mo.... 19,421 Jersey City,N.J. 19,314 
Providence, R.I.. 18,686 Pittsburg, Pa.. 18,620 
San Francisco,Cal.15,963 Cleveland,O... 13,120 
Newark, N.J.... 12,792 Lowell, Mass... 12,147 


Beyond the immediate ancestry of persons com- 
prising the population, no classification according to 
race origin has been made in any census, and there is 
consequently no official record showing what part of 
the native-born population (excluding descendants 
in the first degree) is of Irish origin. But various 
unofficial estimates have been made. In 1851 Hon. 
W. E. Robinson, M.C., in a earefully prepared dis- 
course (reported in the ‘‘ New York Tribune’’, 30 July, 
1851) refuting the claim then urged by various public 
writers and speakers that the population of the 
United States was chiefly Anglo-Saxon in character, 
presented statistics of emigration showing that not 
more than one-eighth of the population could be con- 
sidered as of Anglo-Saxon origin and that out of a 
population then (1850) numbering 23,191,876, there 
were :— 


Enisia DOrmess ces aicee ale vis harsyersce tueeeete eras ave 3,000,000 
rishvby a bloodiyert sd coccists cmuancdraleensen 4,500,000 
making a total Irish element of........... 7,500,000 


Rev. Stephen Byrne, O.S.D., author of “Trish Emi- 
gration to the United States”, puts the Celtic element 
at one-half of the present (1873) population, the 
Anglo-Saxon at one-fourth. The official census of 
1870 gives the total population of the United States 
as 38,696,984. And the New York “Trish World” 
(25 July, 1874), speaking of the census, claims that 
two-thirds of the people are Celts by birth or descent 
and only about one-ninth are Anglo-Saxon, and in a 
tabulated statement of the component elements of 
the population, that journal estimates the “joint 
product in 1870 of Irish Colonial element and subse- 
quent Irish immigration (including that from Canada) 
at 14,325,000” (cited from O’ Kane Murray’s “ History 
of the Catholic Church in the United States”, p. 611). 

Tn 1882 Philip H. Bagenal, an English writer, in his 
work “The American Irish”, p. 33, states: “the 
American Irish themselves lay claim to a population 
of between ten and fifteen millions. There ean be 
no doubt that the amount of Celtic blood in the 
American people is very much greater than they 
themselves would like to allow.”’ Since 1870, 1,749,- 
460 immigrants from Ireland have arrived, accord- 
ing to the above-quoted official statistics, apart 
from those arriving through Canada, and if the esti- 
mated Irish element of that year has doubied itself 
and no more, during the forty years which have 
now elapsed, the number of persons of Irish birth or 
origin in continental United States would appear 
now to be not less than thirty millions. We have 
referred to the Irish immigration for 1851 as the 
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largest in history. The steady and extraordinary in- 
crease from 44,821 in 1845 to 257,372 in 1851 (figures 
of Thom’s Almanac for 1853, cited in O’Rourke, 
“History ete.”, p. 496) compels attention chiefly on 
account of the tragical causes from which it arose 
and the distressing conditions under which the im- 
migrants of that period established themselves in the 
United States. ; 

As is well known the potato blight appeared in Ire- 
land in 1845, as it had appeared before, namely in 
1740, 1821, and in several later years. By 1846 it had 
extended over the whole country, so that nowhere in 
the land were there any potatoes fit either for food for 
human beings or for seed. But side by side with the 
blackened potato fields there were abundant crops of 
grain which were in no way affected by the potato 
blight. These, however, were disposed of frequently 
by distraint, as the sole means of providing the rent 
for the landlord, while the unfortunate tenants by 
whose labour they had been produced were left with- 
out food. Famine which brought fever and other 
miseries in its train set in, so that tens of thousands of 
the people sank into their graves, many of them dying 
within the shelter of the poorhouses. There were 
evictions without limit, many of them under heart- 
rending circumstances. Dr. Nulty, Bishop of Meath, 
tells of 700 human beings evicted in one day in 1847 
from one estate (Parnell Movement, p. 114), and other 
appalling instances might be cited. In 1847 there 
were in the Irish workhouses 104,455 persons, of 
whom 9000 were fever patients (O’ Rourke, ‘‘ History 
of the Great Irish Famine”’, p. 478). Nearly three- 
quarters of a million were employed on public works 
which had been devised as a means of relieving the 
distress, and 3,020,712 persons were receiving daily 
rations of food from the Government (ibid., 471). 

Of the horrors of that time it is almost impossible to 
speak with moderation. ‘‘While myriads starved to 
death in Ireland”’, says O’ Neill Daunt (Ireland and her 
Agitators, p. 231), ‘‘ships bursting with grain and 
laden with cattle were leaving every port for England. 
There would have been no need for the people to emi- 
grate if their food did not emigrate. But the exhaust- 
ing results of the Union had brought matters to a 
point that compelled Ireland to sell her food to supply 
the enormous money drain. The food is first taken 
away and then its price is taken away also.” ‘‘The 
Union has stripped them” (the Irish people) ‘‘of their 
means and the only alternatives left to the perishing 
multitude were the work-house, emigration, or the 
grave.’ The condition to which the Irish people were 
thus reduced was extremely pitiable and excited the 
sympathy of the whole world. ‘‘The peoples of Eu- 
rope sent alms, the Turks opened their hearts and 
hands, while ship after ship freighted generously from 
the American shores passed fleets of English vessels 
carrying away from a dying people the fruits of their 
own labor” (see Lester, ‘‘Glory and Shame of Eng- 
land”, I, 161). 114 ships carrying provisions, the re- 
sult of charitable contributions for the relief of a 
starving nation, landed their cargoes in Ireland in 1847 
(O’Rourke, ‘‘History ete.”’, p. 512), and the United 
States, responding to the universal sentiment of the 
nation, sent its two ships of war, the ‘‘ Jamestown” and 
‘““Macedonian”’, on these errands of mercy. From 
these causes the population of Ireland was diminished 
during the famine period by two and a half million 
souls: they disappeared by death and emigration. It 
was to America that by far the greatest number of the 
emigrants went. 

The transportation of emigrants in those early days 
was attended with such cruel conditions that review- 
ing them now after a lapse of fifty years, it seems al- 
most incredible that they should have been tolerated 
by any civilized nation. The ships employed in this 
service were only too often broken-down freight ships, 
in which merchants were unwilling to entrust valuable 
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merchandise. The humane provisions of modern 
times with respect to light, ventilation, and cleanliness 
were wholly unknown. More often than not the ships 
were undermanned, so that in case of a storm the 
passengers were required to lend a hand in doing the 
work of sailors. The provisions supplied were always 
uncooked, scanty in amount, and frequently unfit for 
use. With favourable weather the voyage lasted 
from six to eight weeks. Against head-winds and 
storms the old hulks were frequently from twelve to 
fourteen weeks on the way. With the emigrants al- 
ready predisposed by famine and hardship, it is not to 
be wondered at that fever broke out on board ship and 
that many died and their remains were tossed over- 
board during the voyage. This was especially true 
in the British vessels, in which the death-rate exceeded 
that of the vessels of all other nationalities (see Kapp, 
sc 1 ‘a ” 
Immigration”, p. 34). 

As a result these emigrant ships on reaching the 
United States were in many instances little else than 
floating hospitals. When they arrived in port the ship- 
master made haste to discharge his human cargo, and 
the sick and dying, as wellas those who had survived 
unharmed, were put ashore on the wharves and public 
landing-places and were left to their fate. Some of 
the sick, when they reached New York, were fortunate 
enough to gain admission to the Marine Hospital; 
others were carried to the sheds and structures which 
had been provided by the brokers and agents of the 
shipowners, under their agreement with the munici- 
pal authorities to provide for such sick emigrants as 
they might land. But the treatment of the emigrants 
in these institutions was little less brutal than they 
had experienced on shipboard. The food there was 
often unfit for any human being, still less for the sick. 
Sanitary conditions were ignored, and medicalattend- 
ance was rarely adequate to the existing needs. Not 
only the sick and the dying, but often the corpses of the 
dead, were huddled together. One instance is speci- 
fied where the bodies of two who had died four or five 
days before were left unburied on the cots whereon 
they had died, in the same room with their sick com- 
panions (see Maguire, ‘‘The Irish in America’’, p. 
186). So fatal were these conditions that it has been 
estimated by medical statisticians that not less than 
20,000 emigrants perished by ship fever and in the 
various emigrant hospitals in American ports in the 
year 1847 (Kapp, “‘Immigration’’, p. 23). 

Those of the emigrants who survived the hardships 
of the voyage and retained strength enough to go 
about encountered troubles of a different kind. Board- 
ing-house runners, ticket-sellers, and money-changers 
swarmed about the landing-places. Boarding-house 
charges were fraudulently multiplied, money-brokers 
practised their calling at extortionate rates, while 
the selling of fraudulent railroad tickets was one of the 
commonest practices by which the poor immigrant 
was plundered. As a result the able-bodied immi- 
grant was compelled to remain in and around New 
York without means to help himself or his family, and 
thus oftentimes became a charge upon the charity of 
the public. So gross did these abuses become that a 
number of the most prominent citizens of New York 
applied to the Legislature for relief. Included in these 
were Archbishop Hughes, Andrew Carrigan, John E. 
Devlin, Charles O’Conor, James T. Brady, John Mc- 
Keon, Gregory Dillon, and other men of Irish blood 
who were identified with the Irish Emigrant Society, 
which had been organized for the purpose of aiding the 
Irish immigrants arriving at the port of New York. 

The result of their exertions was the creation by 
Act of the Legislature of the State of New York of the 
board generally known as the ‘‘Commissioners | of 
Emigration’’, composed of men of the highest standing 
in the community, who served without compensation 
and to whom was entrusted the general care and super- 
vision of the immigrants as they arrived. Gulian C. 
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Verplanck, distinguished alike as scholar and public- 
spirited citizen of New York, served during twenty- 
three years as president of this board, and although 
not of Irish blood, his long and faithful service in be- 
half of the Irish immigrants ought not to pass without 
honourable mention in these pages. Under the watch- 
ful supervision thus established the evils complained 
of were gradually overcome, notwithstanding persist- 
ent opposition from shipowners and emigrant run- 
ners. In 1855 the first state emigration depot was 
opened in Castle Garden at the lower end of Man- 
hattan Island, and since then millions of immigrants 
have streamed through this gateway, under the in- 
spection and protection of the officials, on their way to 
the various places throughout the land where they 
were to make their homes. In 1874 the Congress of 
the United States assumed control of the question of 
immigration, and the admission and supervision of the 
arriving immigrant are now in charge of a Commissioner 
General of Immigration appointed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. In 1884 a Home and Mission House 
were established in close proximity to Castle Garden 
for the protection of Irish immigrant girls. This in- 
stitution was founded by Cardinal Torn McCloskey, 
with the co-operation of other prelates, and was placed 
in charge of Rev. John J. Riordan, a zealous Irish 
priest who gave his life in its service. The beneficent 
work of the Home in sheltering unprotected women, 
and in promoting their moral and material welfare, is 
universally recognized. 

Speaking of the distribution of the immigrants upon 
their arrival in the United States, Bishop J. L.Spald- 
ing estimates (Mission of the Irish People, p. 113) that 
only eight in one hundred of the Irish emigrating to the 
United States have been employed in agricultural pur- 
suits, a percentage smaller than that of the emigrants 
from any other country, the remaining ninety-two go- 
ing to make up the tenement-house population in the 
larger cities. He asserts further (op. cit., p. 166) that 
the agricultural settlers became such more by accident 
than from choice, following the lines of the railroad or 
canals on which they laboured, saving their wages and 
buying lands. This tendency of the Catholic Irish to 
congregate in the large cities was seen to be attended 
by consequences so injurious both morally and materi- 
ally to the well-being of the immigrants, that efforts 
were made from time to time to withdraw them from 
the large cities at which they arrived and to settle 
them on the land. Bishop Fenwick of Boston planted 
a colony in Maine, and Bishop Reynolds of Charleston, 
S. C., diverted some of the emigration from Liverpool 
to his diocese. About 1848-1850 two French bishops, 
Mathias Loras of Dubuque and Joseph Cretin of St. 
Paul, induced and helped many of the Irish to settle in 
the States of Iowa and Minnesota, and in 1850 Bishop 
Andrew Byrne of Little Rock weleomed a colony of 
Trish Catholics brought over by Father Hoar of Wex- 
ford. Of these latter only a small number remained 
in Arkansas, the rest going to lowa where they estab- 
lished a colony known as ‘‘ New Ireland’. 

After the Civil War the question of Catholic coloni- 
zation engaged the attention of various of the prelates, 
including Archbishop John Ireland (then Bishop) of 
St. Paul, who established the St. Paul Catholic Coloni- 
zation bureau; through his efforts various colonies 
were established in Minnesota. Later, in May, 1879, 
the Irish Catholic Colonization Association of the 
United States was established at Chicago, under the 
auspices of various archbishops, with the co-operation 
of eminent Irish Catholic laymen, and during the en- 
suing decade it assisted many immigrants to find 
homes in the Western states. Other local or parish 
societies took up the work of colonization in their own 
neighbourhood, and successful colonies were estab- 
lished in Minnesota and Kansas. In all these organ- 
ized efforts at colonization the promoters have aimed 
to provide for the religious needs of the colonists, by 
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securing the services of priests and the building of 
churches and schools, at the same time that homes and 
other material assistance were provided for them. 
These movements for the colonization of Irish immi- 
grants differed from the ordinary schemes of emigra- 
tion in that the promoters did not invite or encourage 
the Irish to leave their native land, but for those who 
had arrived or were resolved to come they sought to 
provide homes free from the distressing and degraded 
conditions which so many of those who remained in 
the large cities had to face. 

The entire white population of the Colonies at the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1775 has been estimated by 
various authorities, including the historian Bancroft, 
at 2,100,000, of which about one-third was settled in 
New England and the remaining two-thirds in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the Southern Colonies. Dr. 
Carroll estimated the Catholics in all the Colonies at 
that time at 25,000. It is well known that a consider- 
able number of the colonists were adverse to the War 
of Independence, and these refrained from giving any 
support to the struggling Colonies. Lecky estimates 
(England in the Eighteenth Century, IV, 153) that 
one-half of the Americans were either openly or secretly 
hostile to the Revolution. Other writers are content 
to fix the proportion of those who were disaffected 
towards the cause of the patriots at one-third of the 
entire population. But the records show very few, if 
any, Irish, whether Catholics or Protestants, among 
those lukewarm patriots. On the contrary, Irish im- 
migrants and the sons of Irishmen in the various 
colonies were among the most active and unwavering 
supporters of the cause of liberty. Ramsay says, in 
his ‘‘ History of the American Revolution, IT, 311: ‘‘the 
Trish in America, with a few exceptions, were attached 
toindependence”’. Whether in the councils of state, or 
while enduring the hardships of military service, or by 
the material and financial support which they gave to 
the struggling colonists, they contributed so gener- 
ously of their blood and treasure that without their 
aid the issue of the contest may well appear doubtful. 

In June, 1779, when Parliament was investigating 
the reverses sustained by the British armies in their 
American campaigns, Joseph Galloway, who had held 
various offices under the Crown in Philadelphia until 
the evacuation of that city in 1778, was asked: “That 
part of the rebel army that enlisted in the service of con- 
gress, were they chiefly composed of natives of America, 
or were the greatest part of them English, Scotch and 
Trish?” His answer was: “The names and places of 
their nativity being taken down, I can answer the 
question with precision. They were scarcely one- 
fourth natives of America; about one-half Irish; the 
other fourth English and Scotch.” And this was con- 
firmed by the English Major General Robertson, who, 
testifying before the same committee, said: “I re- 
member General Lee telling me that half of the rebel 
army were from Ireland” (“House of Commons Re- 
ports”, 5th Session, 14th Parliament, ITI, 303, 431; 
see also “The Evidence as given before a committee 
of the House of Commons on the detail and conduct 
of the American War, London, 1785”, cited in Bag- 
enal, “The American Irish”, p. 12). And these facts 
gave point to the taunt flung at the ministers by Lord 
Mountjoy during the debate in Parliament over the 
repeal of the Penal Laws: “You have lost America 
through the Irish.” “Tt is a fact beyond question”’, 
says Plowden, ‘that most of the early suecesses in 
America were immediately owing to the vigorous 
exertions and prowess of the Irish emigrants who bore 
arms in that cause” (Historical Review of the State 
of Ireland, II, 178). The historians Marmion and 
Gordon write to the same effect. 

Speaking of the Irish immigrants, a recent American 
writer, Douglas Campbell, says: “They contributed 
elements to American thought and life without which 
the United States of to-day would be impossible. 
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By them American Independence was first openly 
advocated and but for their efforts seconding those of 
New England Puritans that Independence would not 
have been secured” (The Puritan in Holland, Eng- 
land and America, II, 471). And Lecky speaking of 
the Ulster emigrants writes: “They went with hearts 
burning with indignation and in the War of Inde- 
pendence they were almost to a man on the side of the 
insurgents. They supplied some of the best soldiers 
of Washington. The famous Pennsylvania Line was 
mostly Irish” (op. cit., II, 262). So, too, we may add, 
the Maryland Line was largely made up of Irish exiles 
or of the sons of Irishmen. The colonial records of 
New York, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, the Caro- 
linas, and other localities show that from Lexington 
to Yorktown Irishmen took part in every campaign, 
and W. E. Robinson declares, “there was no battle- 
field in the Revolution in which Irish blood did not 
flow freely for American Independence”. Nor did the 
Trish shrink from making large pecuniary sacrifices 
for the cause. In 1780 when the Continental Army, 
severely tried by nearly five years of exhausting 
struggle, was in desperate straits for necessary cloth- 
ing and supplies, to say nothing of the pay of the 
troops, a fund of two million dollars was raised by 
subscription from ninety of the most prominent Amer- 
ican patriots in the Pennsylvania Colony. Twenty- 
nine of these subscribers were Irish either by birth or 
parentage, all members of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, and their united subscriptions amounted to 
four hundred and forty thousand dollars. 

Among the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence thirteen (some authorities claim more) were of 
Trish origin. These were Matthew Thornton and 
William Whipple who signed for New Hampshire, 
James Smith, James Wilson, and George Taylor of 
Pennsylvania, Thomas Lynch, Jr., and Edward Rut- 
ledge of South Carolina, George Read and Thomas 
McKean of Delaware, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Maryland, Thomas Nelson, Jr., of Virginia, William 
Hooper of North Carolina, and Philip Livingston of 
New York. It was promulgated over the signatures 
of the President of the Continental Congress and of 
Charles Thompson, its Irish secretary. Col. John 
Nixon, a member of the Committee of Safety and son 
of an Irishman born in the County of Wexford, first 
read that document to a great concourse of people 
assembled in the State House yard, Philadelphia, and 
it was first printed from the press of another Irishman, 
John Dunlap from Tyrone, who had already (1771) 
started the “Pennsylvania Packet”, the first daily 
newspaper published in the United States. The con- 
vention whose deliberation produced the written Con- 
stitution upon which the Government rests, included 
among its members a large proportion of Irishmen. 
Prominent among them were William Livingston, 
the first Governor of New Jersey, William Paterson, 
later to be Governor of the same state, Daniel Carroll 
of Maryland, Thomas FitzSimons of Philadelphia, 
George Read of Delaware, Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
afterwards Governor of North Carolina and Hugh 
Williamson of the same state, Pierce Butler and John 
Rutledge of South Carolina, the latter to become 
afterwards Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. One of the most influential men in the 
service of the struggling patriots was Charles Thomp- 
son, born in the County of Derry, Ireland, who had 
arrived at Newcastle, Delaware, in 1740. He was the 
confidential friend of every leader in the Colonies 
throughout the struggle, and his knowledge of affairs 
and administrative capacity were so universally con- 
ceded that he was chosen secretary of the First Con- 
tinental Congress, serving the succeeding congresses 
in the same capacity for a period of fourteen years. 

_ Among the officers of Irish nationality in the Con- 
tinental Army who won distinction by brilliant service, 
we may name the following. General Henry Knox, son 
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ot a Belfast emigrant, who was master of ordnance, 
served in every battle with Washington, and was 
appointed first Secretary of War on the organization 
of the Government in 1789. General John Stark, the 
hero of Bennington, another native of Ireland. Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne whose father had emigrated 
from Limerick and who commanded the troops some- 
times known as the “ Line of Ireland”. His successful 
campaigns in Georgia and the Carolinas and at the 
battle of Monmouth are historic. For his services, 
including the recapture of Stony Point from the 
British, Congress voted him its thanks and a gold 
medal. General Richard Montgomery, a native of 
Donegal, in command of the expedition to Canada, 
who fell before Quebec in 1775, one of the earliest 
victims in the cause of American liberty. A monu- 
ment to him in St. Paul’s churchyard in the city of 
New York marks the nation’s appreciation of his 
services. General Stephen Moylan, a native of Cork, 
of which city his brother was the Catholic bishop. 
He was first Quartermaster General of the Conti- 
nental Army and afterwards commanded the Penn- 
sylvania troops known as Moylan’s Dragoons. Rich- 
ard Butler, a native of Kilkenny, who participated 
in many engagements and was present at the sur- 
render of Yorktown. Daniel Morgan, a native of Bal- 
linasereen, County Derry, Ireland, the hero of Cow- 
pens, North Carolina, where with 500 men, mostly 
Irish and sons of Irishmen, he defeated twice the 
number of British troops and took many of them 
prisoners. Edward Hand, a native of County Kerry, 
who had served as surgeon of the Irish Brigade (of 
France) in Canada. On the retirement of the French, 
he cast his lot with the Americans and served through- 
out the Revolutionary War with distinction. Andrew 
Lewis, an emigrant from Donegal, who came to Vir- 
ginia in 1732, and served with his four brothers until the 
close of the war. His statue in Capitol Square in the 
city of Richmond shows that his adopted state, Vir- 
ginia, recognized him as one of her most distinguished 
sons. George Clinton was the son of Charles Clinton, 
anative of Longford, Ireland, who landed at Cape Cod 
in 1729. Besides his military service, he became the 
first Governor of New York, in which capacity he 
served twenty-one years and was then (1801) chosen 
Vice-President of the United States. His brother 
James was in charge of one of the New York regiments 
and. succeeded to the command made vacant by the 
death of General Montgomery, and his nephew De 
Witt Clinton became governor of that state in 1817. 
John Sullivan, one of the most distinguished command- 
ers in the Revolutionary War, was son of John Sulli- 
van, an Irish immigrant from Limerick who settled in 
Belfast, Maine, in 1723. His capture of Fort William 
and Mary near Portsmouth in December, 1774, was the 
first blow struck for independence. Besides many 
other important civil offices which he filled after the 
close of the war, he was President of the Common- 
wealth of New Hampshire. His brother James Sulli- 
van was chosen Governor of Massachusetts. Jn addi- 
tion we might name General Walter Stewart and 
William Irvine, whose regiments formed part of the 
famous Pennsylvania Line. William Thompson, Wil- 
liam Maxwell, James Hogan, John Rutledge, brother 
of Edward Rutledge, one of the signers, Colonel 
Charles Lynch, son of John Lynch, an Irish immi- 
grant who with his brother John founded the settle- 
ment now known as Lynchburg, Va., besides many 
others whose names would unduly extend this list. 
In recounting the part taken by the Irish in the achieve- 
ment of our independence, it would be ungracious if we 
neglected to record the presence and services of those 
other Irish who, equally exiles as their brethren in 
America, had taken service in the armies of France and 
had thereby become allies in that memorable strug- 
gle, fighting American battles both by sea and land 
under the banner of the fleur-de-lis. We refer espe- 
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cially to the Dillon and Walsh regiments of Catholic 
and Irish troops which in October, 1781, under de 
Rochambeau and de Grasse helped to surround the 
army of Cornwallis at Yorktown and compelled its 
surrender to the ‘‘combined forces of America and 
France’’. 

The first naval engagement in the War of Independ- 
ence was fought and won 11 May, 1775, shortly after 
the battle of Lexington, by Jeremiah O’Brien of Ma- 
chias, Maine. This son of an Irish immigrant with his 
four brothers and a few other fellow-townsmen went 
out in O’Brien’s lumber schooner ‘‘The Liberty”, and 
against great odds attacked and captured the British 
armed schooner ‘‘Margaretta”, the captain of which 
had previously ordered the pine tree set up in the town 
asa liberty pole to be taken down. Wasily the fore- 
most figure in the naval service of the American pa- 
triots was the Catholic Irishman John Barry (q. v.), a 
native of Wexford, to whom a commission was issued 
by the Continental Congress on 14 October, 1775, when 
he was placed in command of the ‘‘ Lexington” and 
later commanded the ‘‘ Alliance”. With the former he 
captured the British war vessel the “Atalanta” and, 
adds the historian, ‘‘the ‘Lexington’ was thus the first 
vessel that bore the Continental flag to vietory upon 
the ocean” (see Preble, ‘‘Origin of the Flag”’, p. 243). 
How highly Barry’s character and ability were es- 
teemed may be judged from the circumstance that the 
British General Howe offered £2000 and the command 
of the best frigate in the English navy if he would 
abandon the service of the patriots; to which Barry 
made the memorable answer that he had devoted him- 
self to the cause of his country and not the value and 
command of the whole English fleet could seduce him 
from it (see Frost, ‘‘History of the American Navy”, 
p. 86). On 4 July, 1794, after the Government had 
regularly organized its navy, its first commission was 
issued to John Barry who thus became senior captain, 
the highest rank then known in the naval service. 
These appointments, together with his devoted service 
continued throughout the war, clearly justify the 
designation of ‘‘Father of the American Navy” ac- 
corded to Barry. His remains are interred in St. 
Mary’s Catholic churchyard in Philadelphia, and a life- 
size statue erected (1906) by the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick within the precincts of Independence Hall 
attests the esteem in which Barry was held. The fact 
should not be overlooked that Barry’s life as a Catho- 
lic was as consistent and edifying as his publie career 
was patriotic and valuable to the country of his adop- 
tion. 

In the second war with England (1812) the services 
rendered by Irishmen and the sons of Irishmen were 
among the most important in that memorable contest. 
Johnson Blakely, who fought and:captured the British 
frigate ‘Reindeer’, was Irish by birth. Stephen De- 
eatur, who captured the ‘‘Macedonian”’, was of Irish 
parentage. So were Charles Stewart, Captain James 
Lawrence, and Thomas McDonough whose victory on 
Lake Champlain was a famous achievement. At the 
battle of Lake Erie the British fleet was almost anni- 
hilated, and the most brilliant naval victory of the war 
was won by the American forces under the command 
of Oliver Hazard Perry, the son of an Irish mother 
(Sarah Alexander). On land the last decisive battle 
of the war, that at New Orleans, was won by troops 
largely of Irish origin under the leadership of Andrew 
Jackson, another son of Irish parents. 

The devotion of the Irish in America to the country 
of their adoption and their readiness to sacrifice them- 
selves in her defence were again conspicuously demon- 
strated when the safety of the republie was imperilled 
by the unfortunate Civil War. During that long 
struggle (1861-1865) Irish patriotism and Irish valour 
were everywhere in evidence, and impartial historians 
have freely acknowledged the great and important 
military service rendered by the Irish element in de- 
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fence of the Union. There are no statistics showing 
the full percentage of the Irish element in the Federal 
service in that war, but that it constituted a very large 
proportion there can be no doubt. A table published 
by C.G. Lee of Washington, an authority on the statis- 
ties of the Civil War, shows the enlistment in the Union 
Army of 144,200 men of Irish birth. D. P. Conyng- 
ham, the historian of the Irish Brigade, estimates the 
number of Irishmen so enlisted at 175,000 (see “The 
Irish Brigade and its Campaigns’, p. 8). But these 
figures very inadequately represent the part taken by 
Irishmen and their descendants in the defence of the 
Union. In the analysis of the nationality of 337,800 
soldiers from the State of New York, compiled by 
B. A. Gould, Actuary of the U. 8. Sanitary Commis- 
sion (see ‘‘New York in the War of the Rebellion’’, 
p. 49, by Frederick Phisterer, late Captain of the U.S. 
Army), the race or nationality by birth of 230,267 of 
them was obtained by official records and, estimating 
from these, it was found that of such total number of 
soldiers supplied from that state there were :— 


Natives of the United States........... 203,622 
COMMON NNN, co soo mn seen ensosees 134,178 
the latter being divided as follows:— 

Natives ofulrelanchssremirectsiecte aati 51,206 
INGUNGS OH Comin, 5 oo anocg° bacon le 36,680 
Natives of British America............ 19,985 
Nativessoi Hing land ae ane ere ner 14,024 
Natives of other foreign countries....... 12,283 

134,178 


Of those registered as natives of the United States, it 
is safe to assert that a large part was made up of sons 
of Irish parents and, judging from the history of Cana- 
dian immigration, that the number credited to British 
America included many others, sons of Irish emigrants 
to Canada who, later, had taken up their residence in 
the United States. In view of the great extent of the 
Irish element already present in the population regis- 
tered as native-born, as before indicated, it can hardly 
be questioned but that at least one-fourth of the sol- 
diers so recorded were descendants of Irish immigrants. 
If to these we add only a fraction of those registered 
as natives of British America, sons of Irish emigrants 
who had landed in Canada before taking up residence 
in the United States, the Irish race would appear to 
have furnished about one-third of the entire quota of 
soldiers supplied by the State of New York in defence 
of the Union. But the troops from other states, not- 
ably Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois, included in each ease a large con- 
tingent of soldiers of Irish birth or descent, whose num- 
ber may fairly be estimated as between one-third and 
one-fourth of the total number of troops supplied by 
those several states. Not a few regiments were com- 
posed almost exclusively of men of Irish birth or Irish 
descent, such as the 9th and 28th Massachusetts Volun- 
teers under command of Colonel Cahill and Colonel 
Richard Byrnes respectively, and later under Col. 
Thomas Cass (who fell at Malvern Hill), and Col. 
Patrick Guiney; the 88th New York Volunteers un- 
der Colonel Patrick Melly, and the 69th of the same 
state which assembled under the order of their colo- 
nel, Michael Corcoran, bidding his men ‘‘to rally 
to the support of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States’”—a sentiment which was the inspira- 
tion of the subsequent outpouring of Irish soldiers in 
defence of the Union: the 116th Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, recruited in Philadelphia, and later forming 
Sad of Meagher’s Irish brigade, which went to the 

ront in command of Colonel Dennis Heenan; the 37th 
N.Y. (Irish Rifles); and Meagher’s Zouaves under the 
command of Thomas F. Meagher. 

At the very outset of the war an Trish brigade 
made up of about 2000 Catholic Trishmen was or- 
ganized in Chicago by Colonel James A. Mulligan, who 
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after four years of hard service fell mortally wounded 
in one of the engagements at Winchester, Va. An 
Irish legion, composed almost exclusively of Irish 
Catholic soldiers, was mustered into service as the 
90th Illinois Volunteers, recruited largely through the 
exertions of an Irish priest, Father Dunn, and was 
one of the first regiments to respond to the presi- 
dent’s call for troops. The first fortification thrown 
up for the defence of Washington was Fort Corcoran, 
on Arlington Heights, built by the men of the New 
York 69th Regiment. When the ranks of these regi- 
ments had been thinned by death or by disability 
from wounds or disease, they were filled with fresh 
volunteers, many of them being immigrants only re- 
cently arrived from Ireland. One of these, the 69th 
of New York, was thus recruited thrice during the 
war. Besides these entire regiments of Irish soldiers, 
there were many regiments from the different states, 
each containing one or more companies composed ex- 
clusively of Irishmen. Later the Irish Brigade of 
New York was organized under the command of 
General Thomas F. Meagher with the 69th as its 
nucleus, the 63rd and 88th regiments of New York 
being added, numbering in all over 2500 men. An- 
other Irish legion, better known as the Corcoran 
Legion, comprising four full regiments, namely, the 
69th, 155th, 164th, and 170th, was organized in 1862 
by General Michael Corcoran upon his return to New 
York after a year’s confinement in a Confederate war 
prison. Irish priests, among them Rev. (now Arch- 
bishop) John Ireland, Bernard O’Reilly, Lawrence S. 
McMahon, afterwards Bishop of Hartford, William 
Corby, Thomas J. Mooney, James Dillon, John 
Scully, Daniel Mullen, Philip Sheridan, Paul Gillen, 
Edward McKee, and others, accompanied the Irish 
regiments as chaplains, sharing the hardships of war 
with them. To recount the deeds of the Irish soldiers 
in that war would be to write a history of most of 
its important battles. At Antietam, Williamsburg, 
Fair Oaks, Chickahominy, Malvern Hill, Chancellors- 
ville, Spottsylvania, Bull Run, Gettysburg, the 
Wilderness, and Fredericksburg, the Irish soldier was 
found in the fore-front of battle braving every danger 
and unhesitatingly giving up life itself in defence of 
the flag of his adopted country. 

The official war records contain frequent acknowl- 
edgment of the valuable service rendered by the 
Trish regiments in these various battles, and distin- 
guished officers in both contending armies have testi- 
fied to the heroic conduct of the Irish soldier. There 
are no statistics to show the total number of men of 
Irish blood who in the various armies and during the 
four years of struggle gave their lives in defence of 
their country, but it was unquestionably very great. 
At Fredericksburg alone, in the memorable attack on 
Marye’s Heights, the Irish Brigade was so depleted 
that after the battle the number of men remaining alive 
was so small that not enough were left for a general 
to command, and General Meagher, their commander, 
thereupon resigned his commission (see “The Irish 
Brigade”, pp. 349, 350, 366). According to the 
statistics, over 4000 men of the brigade and legion 
lost their lives on the field of battle, or of wounds re- 
ceived, or disease contracted in the service. The 
69th New York lost 998 men during the war. At 
Antietam, out of 18 officers and 210 men engaged, it 
lost in killed and wounded 16 officers and 112 men. 
The Irish Legion lost 3100 in killed and wounded, in- 
cluding officers and men. Out of 1703 men enlisted 
in the Irish 28th of Massachusetts from its organiza- 
tion to the close of service, the killed, wounded, and 
missing in action reached the large number of 1133, 
of whom 408 were killed or wounded in the campaign 
of the Wilderness (The Irish Brigade, p. 586). And 
the last Union general killed in the war was the Irish 
General Thomas H. Smith, who fell at Petersburg 
in April, 1865. 
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Space does not permit an enumeration of all the 
names of men of Irish blood who held responsible 
command in the Union armies in that war. Some 
of the generals were Logan, Lalor, and Dougherty of 
Illinois, Gorman of Minnesota, Magenis and Sullivan 
of Indiana, Reilly and Mulligan of Ohio, Stevenson 
of Missouri, and with him James Shields, already a 
hero of two wars and United States Senator from 
three states, Shirley of Michigan, Smith of Delaware, 
Meagher, Corcoran, Patrick H. O’Rourke, P. H. 
Jones, and Thomas F. Sweeney of New York, George 
G. Meade, Geary, and Birney of Pennsylvania, Mc- 
Pherson, McDowell, and McCook, the dashing Phil 
Kearney, and George B. McClellan. It was another 
Trishman’s son, “little” Phil Sheridan, the greatest 
cavalry leader of the war, whose brilliant work just 
preceding the surrender at Appomattox undoubtedly 
contributed greatly to that result. When hostilities 
ceased, Sheridan as lieutenant-general occupied next 
to the highest rank in the military service of the 
country, while at the same time the highest command 
in the navy was held by Admiral Porter, the descend- 
ant of an Irishman, the next highest command being 
held by Admiral Rowan, a native-born Irishman. 

While men of the Irish race were engaged on the 
battle-field in the defence of their adopted country, 
accompanied and encouraged by their clergy, the re- 
ligious orders of women within the Church were no 
less diligent in nursing the sick and wounded in the 
camps and hospitals. Among these volunteer nurses 
it is no exaggeration to say that the Irish element 
predominated. Thus in July, 1862, at the request of 
the Secretary of War, a band of seven Sisters of 
Mercy left New York and took charge of the Soldiers’ 
Hospital at Beaufort, N. C., which was later on 
transferred to Newbern. This was in charge of 
Mother Augustine McKenna, a native of County 
Monaghan, Ireland. Several of these, exhausted by 
the hardships incident to their work, gave up their 
lives only to be replaced by others from their com- 
munity in New York. The hospital at Jefferson 
City, Mo., was put in charge of another company of 
nuns from the same order who came from their home 
in Chicago, and when this institution had to be 
abandoned, they took charge of the hospital depart- 
ment of the steamboat “Empress”, which was about 
to start for the battle-field of Shiloh. These Chicago 
sisters were in charge of Mother Alphonsus Butler, 
and Confederate and Union soldiers alternately came 
under their care (see “Annals of the Sisters of 
Mercy”, III, 279, 284). The Stanton and Doug- 
las military hospitals were placed in charge of the 
same sisters. The Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul sent from Emmitsburg and other houses 
many of their members, whose ministrations in the 
hospitals at Norfolk and elsewhere elicited the grate- 
ful admiration of Protestant and Catholic alike. ; 

The Hospital of the Good Samaritan at Cincinnati 
was the gift of some enlightened and appreciative 
Protestant gentlemen to Sister Anthony, born at 
Limerick, whose services in the field hospitals had 
won for her the title of “Ministering Angel of the 
Army of the Tennessee” (see Maguire, “Irish in 
America”, p. 482). The earliest use of the Mercy 
Hospital at Pittsburg, established by Irish Sisters of 
Mercy, was for the relief of the sick and disabled 
soldiers returning from the Mexican War, 1848. At 
Helena and Little Rock, Ark., hospitals were main- 
tained by the same community, who served the sick 
and wounded, now of the Union, next of the Con- 
federate, forces, as the fortunes of war shifted the 
control of the territory in which the hospital stood. 
There were Irish women in the community of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph who served at Harrisburg, caring 
for the disabled soldiers and taking charge of the 
floating hospitals that received the wounded from 
the Virginia battle-fields. The same community 
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afterwards (1864) opened and maintained an asylum 
at Philadelphia for the orphaned daughters of the 
Union soldiers of the Civil War (Hist. Sketch of 
Chureh in Philadelphia, p. 193), and all over the 
country the orphans, made such by the war, found 
shelter under the hospitable roofs of one or other 
of the religious communities, whose members were 
largely of the Irish race. 

The record of the services rendered by the Irish in 
that war would be incomplete without reference to the 
part taken by John Hughes, the great Irish Arch- 
bishop of New York. This distinguished prelate, the 
friend of President Abraham Lincoln and of his sec- 
retary of State, William H. Seward, undertook at their 
request a confidential mission to Europe in 1861 
where at the French Court and in other influential 
circles he advocated the justice of the conduct of the 
Government at Washington in resisting the secession 
of the states and the consequent disruption of the 
Union. At that time the British Government and 
English public men with few notable exceptions had 
manifested their hostility to the Government, as they 
continued to do afterwards, and efforts were being 
made (as was believed) to engage France in an alliance 
with England with a view to their joint acknowledg- 
ment of the Southern States as an independent nation. 
This would have entitled the Confederacy to all the 
rights of a belligerent, and would have permitted 
England to become its ally openly and to furnish 
troops and supplies in support of the rebellion. But 
the efforts in question failed, and the Government 
gratefully acknowledged the patriotic services per- 
formed by Archbishop Hughes in that behalf. 

But the genius of the Irish race, which had thus 
helped to found the Republic and to preserve it when 
it needed defenders, was not lacking in times of peace 
in the development of the country and in the practice 
of the arts and sciences. One of the greatest enter- 
prises of the last century and the one which contrib- 
uted most to the supremacy of the State of New York, 
namely, the construction of the Erie Canal, was 
planned and earried out during the year 1817-18 by 
De Witt Clinton, then governor of that state, who was 
a descendant of Charles Clinton, himself an immi- 
grant, born at Longford, Ireland, as already noted. 
But this great enterprise had already, as early as 1784, 
been publicly advocated by another Irish immigrant, 
Christopher Colles, then living in the city of New York, 
who had been an engineer and instructor in the Con- 
tinental Army. With almost prophetic foresight, the 
same Irish immigrant proposed a system of water sup- 
ply for New York City by means of aqueducts, models 
of which he publicly exhibited, thus anticipating by 
more than half a century the existing Croton aqueduct 
system. Another Irishman’s son, James Sullivan, 
Governor of Massachusetts, projected the Middlesex 
(Mass.) Canal. It isa well-known fact that the actual 
work of construction of the railroads and canals dur- 
ing the greater part of the last century was accom- 
plished mainly by Irish hands and Irish energy. In 
the higher plane of railroad operation Irish talent and 
ability have been constantly in evidence, and in the 
honest and successful administration of the affairs of 
a railroad system, no name stands higher than that of 
the late Samuel Sloan, an emigrant from the north of 
Ireland. An Irish surveyor, Jasper O’Farrell, laid out 
the city of San Francisco. Among the California 
pioneers (1828) there were Irish Martins, Sullivans, 
and Murphys, including Don Timotheo Murphy, who 
had lived two years in Peru and who with O’Farrell 
gave the land on which the first orphan asylum 
in San Francisco was built. In later days the 
Floods, Fairs, and O’Briens are associated with the 
successful development of the great mining industries 
of that state, while Eugene Kelly, another Catholic 
Trishman of San Francisco and New York, stands out 
as a type of the successful merchant and banker. 
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In scientific invention and discovery, Robert Fulton, 
whose name is identified with the first success of 
steam navigation in America, Samuel I’. B. Morse of 
electric telegraph fame, and Cyrus McCormick, the 
inventor of the mowing machine, which has revolu- 
tionized agricultural operations the world over, were 
sons or grandsons of Irish immigrants from Ulster. 
The cotton industry, to which New England owes so 
much of its wealth, had its beginning in the inven- 
tionsand improvements in machinery designed by, and 
under the direction of, Patrick Tracey Jackson, the 
son of an Irish immigrant, who had settled at New- 
buryport, Mass. A cotton mill erected by him at 
Waltham, Mass., in 1813, is said to have been prob- 
ably the first one in the world that combined all the 
operations necessary for converting the raw cotton 
into finished cloth (see McGee, ‘‘Irish Settlers, ete.”, 
pp. 217-218). It was the same Patrick Tracey 
Jackson who founded the city of Lowell (named after 
his partner in business) and connected that city with 
the metropolis of New England by building the 
So and Lowell Railroad (McGee, op. cit., 220- 
222). 

Passing to the arts, we find in the country’s history 
many representatives of the Irish race who have risen 
to eminence. Thus in sculpture Thomas Crawford, 
whose statue of Armed Liberty surmounts the dome 
of the Capitol at Washington, and whose bronze doors 
at the entrance to the building are a notable work of 
art; Launt Thompson; Martin and Joseph Milmore; 
James E. Kelly, and Augustus St. Gaudens, whose 
statues of Lincoln in Chicago, of Farragut and Sher- 
man in New York, and the Parnell memorial in Dub- 
lin (his last work) are among his admired productions. 
In architecture, the young Irishman, James Hoban, 
resident of Charleston, whose plan for the construc- 
tion of the Executive Mansion (the White House) 
at Washington was adopted in competition with 
others. In portrait painting, John Singleton Copley, 
Charles C. Ingham, and John Ramage, accounted the 
best miniature painter of his time (1789), and towhom 
George Washington sat for his portrait; William Mc- 
Grath, J. Francis Murphy, Thomas Hovenden, and 
Thomas 8.Cummings. Asa Gray, the famous botanist, 
was the grandson of an Irish emigrant from Ulster. 
In horticulture John Barry and William Doogue, who 
laid out the grounds of the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia and the Public Gardens at Boston, 
were of Irish birth. In music, Patrick 8. Gilmore. 
As exponents of the dramatic art, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, John McCullough, William J. Florence, Dion 
Boucicault, John Brougham, John Drew, Barney 
Williams (O’Flaherty) stand forth as types of Irish 
genius which instructed and delighted bygone gen- 
erations. In literature the American Irish may claim 
as representatives of their race the scholarly Kenricks, 
Francis Patrick, Archbishop of Baltimore, and Peter 
Richard, Archbishop of St. Louis, both born in Dub- 
lin, John England, Bishop of Charleston, a native of 
Cork, Edmund B. O'Callaghan, the historian of New 
York, John Mitchell. Prother Azarias (P. I’. Mullany), 
John Gilmary Shea, John O’Kane Murray, Father 
James Fitton, the historian of the Church in New 
England, Rey. Stephen Byrne, O.8.D., Rev. John 
O’Brien, Rev. Bernard O’Reilly, Matthew Carey, 
James McSherry, Henry Giles, William E. Robinson 
(“Richelieu”), John R. G. Hassard, for many years 
managing editor of the “ New York Tribune,” D. P. 
Conyngham, and many others. Among the poets are 
John Savage, Rev. Abram J. Ryan, the ‘“poet priest 
of the South”, Rev. W. D. Kelly, Richard Dalton 
Williams, physician and littératewr, John Boyle 
O’Reilly, whose exquisite verse rivals, if it does 
not surpass his prose writings, Charles G. Halpine 
(Miles O’Reilly), and Theodore O’Hara, whose lyric 
the ‘‘Bivouae of the Dead” will ever remain a 
classic. 
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Among the journalists and publishers of Irish birth 
or parentage, we may name John Dunlap publisher 
(1771) of the “‘ Pennsylvania Packet”; Matthew Carey, 
who (1785) founded the “ Pennsylvania Herald” and in 
1790 issued the first Catholic Bible published in the 
United States; Matthew Lyon, the “‘ Hampden of Con- 
gress”, who (1793) published the ‘Farmers’ Library”, 
one of the earliest newspapers published in Vermont; 
George Pardow of the ‘Truth Teller” 1828; Rev. R. J. 
O’F laherty, who edited ‘‘The Jesuit”’, and his succes- 
sors, the publishers and editors of the ‘‘ Boston Pilot”, 
namely, Patrick Donahue, Thomas D’Arcy McGee, 
Rev. John Roddan, John Boyle O’Reilly; Thomas 
O’Conor, publisher of the “Shamrock”, whose son 
Charles became the most distinguished jurist of his 
time; Bishop John England, who founded and edited 
the ‘Catholic Miscellany”; Rev. James Keogh, first 
editor of the “Philadelphia Catholic Standard”; Bish- 
op Michael O’Conor, who founded the ‘Pittsburg 
Catholic”, and Rey. Tobias Mullen, afterwards Bishop 
of Erie, who continued its publication; Bernard Dor- 
nin, an exile with Emmet and MacNevin, and John 
Doyle, early publishers of Catholic books in New York; 
Dr. P. E. Moriarty, O.S.A., distinguished both as a 
writer and controversialist; Daniel W. Mahoney 
and Charles A. Hardy, who published ‘The Catholic 
Standard” of Philadelphia and later ‘‘The American 
Catholic Quarterly Review’’, under the editorship of 
the scholarly Dr. James A. Corcoran; James A. Mc- 
Master, editor of the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal”; Patrick J. 
Meehan, of the “‘Irish American”; Edward Dunigan 
and James B. Kirker and their successor; Felix HE. 
O’Rourke, Denis and James Sadlier, all of New York; 
Eugene Cummiskey and John Murphy of Baltimore; 
Lawrence Kehoe of New York; besides many other 
Irishmen and sons of Irishmen whose names are iden- 
tified with Irish and Catholic journalism and with the 
publication of Irish and Catholic literature in the 
United States. Prominent in the ranks of secular 
journalism were Horace Greeley, of the ‘‘New York 
Tribune’, E. L. Godkin, of the ‘‘New York Evening 
Post”’, William Cassidy, of the ‘‘Albany Argus’, 
Henry O’Reilly, of the ‘‘Rochester Advertiser’, and 
Hugh J. Hastings. . 

Nearly one-half of all the presidents of the United 
States have been of Celtic extraction. The list in- 
cludes James Monroe, James K. Polk, Andrew Jack- 
son, James Buchanan, Ulysses 8S. Grant, Chester A. 
Arthur, Benjamin Harrison, Andrew Johnson, and 
William Melsinley. And at no time since the estab- 
lishment of the Government has the Irish race been 
without representation in Congress, among the judici- 
ary, in the diplomatic service, and in the cabinets of 
presidents. Many of the men named for their dis- 
tinguished military services afterwards held posts of 
honour in the civil service of the Government. To 
the names already mentioned of patriots of the Revo- 
lution, who afterwards became governors or chief 
justices of their respective states, we may add William 
Claiborne, of Irish birth, first Governor of Louisiana, 
when that state was admitted to the Union (1812), 
Andrew Jackson, Governor of Florida, General James 
Shields, first Governor of Oregon Territory, Thomas 
I’, Meagher, first Governor of Montana Territory, and 
Edward Kavanagh, Governor of Maine in 1843. At 
the bar and on the bench the list of names of men of 
Irish blood who acquired distinction would fill a 
volume. When the attempt was made in 1813 in a 
New York court to compel the Jesuit Father Anthony 
KohIman to disclose matters communicated to him in 
confession, it was the Irish Presbyterian lawyer, Will- 
iam Sampson, one of the exiles of 98, who justified 
Father Kohlman’s refusal to reveal the information 
thus acquired, and vindicated the principle (since in- 
corporated in statute law) protecting ministers of the 
Gospel against being compelled to disclose matters so 
communicated. Another Irish exile, Thomas Addis 
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Emmet, attained distinction as one of the leaders of 
the bar in New York. In later days James T. Brady, 
David Graham, Charles O’Conor, John McKeon, 
Charles P. Daly, who to his judicial accomplishments 
added those of broad scholarship and served for many 
years as President of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, Robert J. Dillon, Richard O’Gorman of New 
York, Francis Kernan of Utica, afterwards U.S. Sena- 
tor from New York, Bernard Casserly, U. 8. Senator 
from California, Daniel Dougherty of Philadelphia, 
Patrick A. Collins of Boston, are a few only of the names 
of men of that profession who by their talents and high 
character have reflected honour on the race from 
which they sprang. 

In medicine another distinguished Irish exile of ’98, 
William James MacNeyin, achieved national reputa- 
tion in his profession. Prior to his time, Edward 
Hand, John Hart, Richard Ferguson, and Ephraim 
McDowell, all natives of Ireland, had attained distine- 
tion as practitioners in this country. Irish physicians 
and surgeons were found attached to all the Imish regi- 
ments serving in the Civil War. A few are now sur- 
viving, honoured wherever known. Together they 
constituted a body of devoted and self-sacrificing men, 
true to the noblest ideals of their profession. In 1902 
it was an Irish American, Surgeon Major James Car- 
roll, who with another United States Army surgeon 
deliberately submitted himself to the perilous experi- 
ments then being made by the Government to ascer- 
tain by what means the yellow-fever germ was trans- 
mitted. As a result he contracted the disease and 
gave up his life as a sacrifice in the cause of science for 
the good of humanity. To the American-born son of 
Trish immigrants, Dr. Joseph O’Dwyer, humanity the 
world over is indebted for the development of the pro- 
cess of intubation of the larynx in cases of diphtheria, 
and the invention of the instruments used in that 
operation. Always known for his charities, Dr. 
O’Dwyer declined to patent his inventions, thereby 
sacrificing large pecuniary gains. The merit of these 
inventions was recognized by the medical profession 
both in this country and in Europe, and their use has 
resulted in saving the lives of thousands of children. 
The Carney Hospital, devoted to the relief of suffering 
humanity, was the gift to the citizens of Boston from 
Andrew Carney, a successful Irishman resident in that 
city. A similar foundation was established at St. 
Louis, Mo., named after the donor, John Mullanphy, 
another prosperous Jrishman, who likewise established 
the Mullanphy Orphanage, a religious and charitable 
endowment at St. Louis. 

Cornelius Heeney, an Irishman resident in Brooklyn, 
gave a large estate to the ‘‘ Brooklyn Benevolent So- 
ciety” in trust for the poor, and especially poor orphan 
children, and procured the incorporation of the society, 
which continues to administer his charity. Still an- 
other Irish immigrant, Judge Myles P. O’Connor, 
established and endowed a home for orphans at San 
José, Cal., besides distributing a large fortune during 
his lifetime towards the support of works of charity 
and religion throughout the country. A statue in one 
of the public squares of New Orleans, inscribed to 
‘Margaret’, marks the appreciation of the people of 
that community for Margaret Haughery, an Irish 
woman whose charitable labours during life won for 
her the title of ‘‘the orphans’ friend”, and who be- 
queathed a considerable fortune for the support of the 
orphan asylum which she had greatly helped to estab- 
lish. Of the lesser gifts of Irishmen and women to the 
cause of religion and humanity it would be impossible 
to give even a summary. It is enough to state that 
no people have given more freely or more steadily for 
these objects than have the Irish, and that a great 
number of the churches, chapels, convents, hospitals, 
asylums, and homes for sick and destitute humanity 
which are the boast of the present generation have 
had their origin in the piety, goodwill, and generous 
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contributions of the early Irish immigrants and tneir 
descendants. 

_ A. notable feature in the history of the Irish arriv- 
ing in this country has been their tendency to asso- 
ciate themselves in societies composed exclusively of 
persons of their own race. As early as 1737 we find 
twenty-six ‘Gentlemen, merchants and others, na- 
tives of Ireland or of Irish extraction” assembled at 
Boston on St. Patrick’s Day to organize the Chari- 
table Irish Society. The professed object of their 
association was to relieve their fellow-countrymen 
who might be in need and to preserve the spirit of 
Irish nationality. With like purpose the Society of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick was established at 
Philadelphia in 1771, the New York society of the 
same name in 1784, the Hibernian Society for the 
Relief of Emigrants from Ireland in Philadelphia in 
1790, and the Hibernian Society of Charleston, 
S. C., in 1799. Later on, and as the Irish element 
in the population increased, similar societies were es- 
tablished in other cities with the same benevolent 
purposes. In all of them the bond of union was the 
Trish nationality of the members either by birth or 
parentage, and the maintenance of such national 
spirit was one of the objects of the society. But this 
devotion to the history and traditions of their native 
land was constantly and inseparably coupled with 
an unwavering attachment to their adopted country, 
and the Irish in America have demonstrated beyond 
question that their affection for the land from which 
they or their fathers had sprung was no hindrance to 
the faithful discharge of their duty as American citi- 
zens. Indeed, it needed no declaration of loyalty to 
prove that the men who were thus associated were 
devoted to the interests of their adopted country, for 
the roll of members of the several societies was but a 
list of men who, having done valiant service for that 
country in its hour of need, became later the trusted 
officers of the Government which they had helped to 
establish, and held high rank in the social and busi- 
ness circles of the respective communities in which 
they lived. 

With the great increase in the volume of immigra- 
tion in later years (we refer to the period since 1820), 
the Irish immigrants, both those newly arriving, then 
mostly Catholies, as well as those already residing in 
the country, found themselves confronted with a 
deep-seated sentiment of antagonism based on both 
racial and religious prejudice entertained by certain 
elements of the population. While this spirit of hos- 
tility was avowed against all residents of foreign 
birth, Irish Catholics, by reason of their religion, 
their large numbers, and the resulting influence 
which as citizens they exercised in the political con- 
tests of the time, were singled out as a class to be 
especially attacked by this un-American section of 
the nation. This anti-Irish and anti-Catholic senti- 
ment was of unmistakable English origin. It had its 
beginning here in the legislation of the Colonies, 
which, copying the English penal laws directed 
against Catholic Ireland, proseribed the Catholic re- 
ligion and ostracized the Irish ‘‘Papists’”. It was 
embodied in the state church establishments of sev- 
eral of the colonies. Although the principle of free- 
dom of religion was definitely incorporated in the 
Federal Constitution, yet so persistent and obstinate 
was this prejudice that it found expression in the 
original constitutions of various of the states which 
made the profession of the Protestant religion a con- 
dition of holding office in the Government. It was 
further manifested in the repeated efforts to change 
the naturalization laws so as to withhold the right 
and privileges of citizenship from all immigrants ex- 
cept upon onerous conditions, including a fourteen 
years’ residence in the country. : 

We are not attempting to detail the history or de~ 
velopment of this spirit of prejudice against the Irisb 
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Catholic immigrant. Suffice it to say that it was 
only too real and widespread, and that, under the 
guidance of bigots and unprincipled agitators, it took 
shape and form in the various native American and 
Know-Nothing movements which were organized 
during the period of 1830 to 1855. As a result of 
the activities of these associations, Irish Catholics in 
many parts of the country, almost alone among all 
classes of the population, were subjected to insult 
and oppression and were made the victims of mob 
violence, their dwellings demolished, their families 
made homeless, their churches and convents fired, 
and their clergy ill-treated. Prior to any threatening 
manifestation of this anti-Irish sentiment, there had 
existed various societies made up of Irishmen or 
their descendants, known as the Sons of Erin, 
Montgomery-Greens, Irish Volunteers, various Provi- 
dent Societies, and others, whose social and beney- 
olent purposes in no wise diminished the patriotic 
attachment of their members to the country of 
their adoption. Although the number of such so- 
cieties and their membership were comparatively 
small, yet they served as rallying-points for the 
maintenance of the spirit of Irish nationality, and as 
centres of the charitable activity of their members. 
When the fateful spirit of native Americanism dark- 
ened the land and Irish Catholics realized the need 
of sustaining one another against a common ag- 
gressor, these societies were multiplied, and many of 
the Irish thus became proficient in military drill and 
the use of arms. There were likewise various county 
associations, composed of immigrants or their de- 
scendants from the several counties in Ireland and 
named after their respective counties. 

The great increase in the number of these societies, 
and the fact that in important political contests 
their members were arrayed almost as a unit in op- 
position to the political parties who were identified 
with these anti-Catholic movements, were made pre- 
texts for accusing the Irish of a certain clannish- 
ness which unfitted them to be good citizens. Some, 
even of their own coreligionists (though not of their 
race), deplored the fact that the Irish seemed to have 
isolated themselves from their fellow-citizens and 
had thereby subjected themselves, however unde- 
servedly, to the reproach of having put Irish nation- 
ality above American citizenship. But the wrongs 
committed against the Catholic Irish immigrants (at 
that time mostly poor and incapable of resistance), 
the insults and injuries put upon them because of 
their race and faith, and the attacks upon their per- 
sons and property, which almost without exception 
went unpunished by law, are an effective answer to 
these criticisms. 

In later days many Gaelic societies have been or- 
ganized, as well as various Home Rule associations 
and branches of the Irish Land League. Through 
these organizations the Irish in America have sought 
to co-operate with their brethren at home in the 
movements undertaken for the improvement of the 
political, social, and industrial conditions of the Irish 
people in their native land; and the success attend- 
ing those movements is due in large part to the sym- 
pathy of the American Irish and their generous 
contributions of money. The constant affection man- 
ifested in a practical way by the Irish in America 
for their less fortunate brethren in Ireland, may be 
judged from the large amounts of money remitted 
to the latter out of the earnings of the Irish in this 
country. As early as 1834 R. R. Madden ascer- 
tained (see Madden, “‘ Memoirs”, 105) that $30,000 was 
then being sent over annually. This assistance was 
increased from year to year until during the period 
from 1848 to 1864 the American Irish sent home no 
less a sum than £13,000,000, that is, $65,000,000 (see 
Parnell Movement, p. 166). The report of the 
British Emigration Commissioners for 1873 (cited in 
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O’Rourke, op. cit., p. 503) states that in 1870 £727,- 
408 (equal to $3,600,000) was sent to Ireland from 
North America, and that in the twenty-three years 
from 1848 to 1870 £16,634,000 or $53,000,000 was 
so remitted through banks and commercial houses, 
apart from the money sent through private channels. 
The historian whom we have quoted estimates the 
total transmitted through all channels to relatives 
and friends in Ireland by the Irish in America at 
£1,000,000 annually, or in all the enormous sum of 
over £20,000,000 ($100,000,000) for the twenty-three 
years preceding the date when he wrote (1874). That 
the amount remitted from that time to the present has 
been equally large, there can hardly be any doubt. 

The most prominent, as it is the most distinctively 
Irish perhaps, among the societies to which we have 
referred is the Ancient Order of Hibernians, which 
was organized in America in the year 1836 for the 
avowed purposes of promoting friendship, unity, and 
Christian charity among its members and the ad- 
vancement of the principles of Irish nationality. 
Many of the branches maintain systems of insurance, 
paying death benefits not exceeding $3000. In 1908 
it had a total membership of 200,000 persons asso- 
ciated in 2365 divisions, distributed in forty-seven 
states and territories of the Union. The property 
owned by the order was valued (1906) at $1,722,069. 
During the last twenty-three years the order paid out 
for sick and funeral benefits $7,174,156 and in other 
charitable donations $4,481,146, besides many con- 
tributions for the relief of the sufferers from extraor- 
dinary calamities, the latest being the gift of $40,000 
in aid of those who suffered in the San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906. Its contributions in support of 
education include an endowment of $50,000 to the 
Catholic University at Washington and $10,000 to 
Trinity College, Washington, besides over 500 scholar- 
ships In various colleges and academies throughout 
the country, and it has given over $25,000 in aid of 
the work of the Gaelic League for the revival of the 
Trish language and literature. Other societies, such 
as The Emerald Beneficial Association, The Irish 
Catholic Benevolent Union, founded in 1896 for 
benevolent purposes and composed almost entirely 
of members of Irish nationality, have a large member- 
ship in various states and territories. Besides these 
societies, which are of national extent, numerous 
other smaller societies have been organized, mostly 
since 1840, and in the larger cities of the Eastern 
States, each society comprising emigrants or their de- 
scendants from particular counties in Ireland. Their 
purposes are purely social and benevolent and their 
members nearly all Catholies. 

Of the relations of the Roman Catholic Irish to- 
wards the Church in America it is almost needless to 
speak. Not only do the Catholies of other nation- 
alities, but their fellow-citizens of other faiths, ac- 
knowledge the great services rendered by the Irish in 
America in the up-building of the Church. So identi- 
fied have they been with the maintenance and progress 
of the Church that their race and religion united have 
made them a marked element in the community. 
The mission of the Irish race, as evidenced by the part 
which they have taken in the support of religion in the 
United States, has been the theme of many writers, and 
it would be as endless as unnecessary a task to detail 
here what the Irish have done in that respect. Their 
number alone, coming from a land where they had suf- 
fered so greatly for conscience’ sake, implied a corres- 
ponding religious activity and influence in the United 
States, where they were released from the restraints 
to which they were subject at home. With their con- 
stantly increasing numbers, they provided in turn the 
laity out of which new congregations were formed and 
the clergy which supplied to a large extent their 
spiritual needs. From the time of the first Bishop, 
John Carroll, of the See of Baltimore, to the pres- 
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ent day there is hardly a diocese or archdiocese 
In continental United States but has been governed 
by prelates of Irish birth or descent. In the earlier 
days of the Republic and continuing to about 1830, 
bishops of other nationalities, chiefly French bishops, 
had much the larger share in the government of the 
Church ; but with the steady and large accessions of 
the Irish to the Catholic population, the latter acquired 
a predominance which has ever since been maintained. 

At the time of the First Provincial Council of 
Baltimore (1829) two only of the nine prelates con- 
stituting the hierarchy were of Irish birth. At the 
time of the Third Council (1837) there were four such 
prelates. In 1846, of the twenty-three dioceses repre- 
sented in the Sixth Council, ten sent bishops of Irish 
origin. In 1852, of the incumbents of the twenty- 
seven sees, fifteen were of the Irish race. In 1876 the 
hierarchy of the Church included four archbishops, 
who were Irish either by birth or descent, and twenty- 
eight bishops sprung from the same race. Of the 
fourteen provinces now (1908) constituting the terri- 
torial divisions of the Church in continental United 
States, nine are governed by archbishops of Irish 
blood, and forty-eight of the bishops of the seventy- 
eight dioceses comprised in these provinces are of the 
Irish race. The same race has furnished the two 
cardinals with whom the Church in the United 
States has been honoured, viz.: John McCloskey, for- 
merly Archbishop of New York, and James Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to apportion 
the Catholic laity of the present day strictly according 
to their racial origin, but in view of the figures of 
immigration as before ascertained, and the propor- 
tion of the ecclesiastics of Irish origin engaged in the 
service of religion, it is safe to assume that more than 
one-half of the total number of Catholics in the 
United States come of Irish stock. As regards the 
moral and material aid contributed by the Irish in the 
United States in support of religion, the distinguished 
French Jesuit, Rev. A. J. Thébaud, in his work, “ Ire- 
land, Past and Present” (p. 453), quotes approvingly 
the language of John Francis Maguire, M.P., who 
says: “What Ireland has done for the American 
Church, every Bishop, every priest, can tell. Through- 
out the vast extent of the Union there is scarcely a 
church, an academy, a hospital, or a refuge, in which 
the piety, the learning, the zeal, the self-sacrifice, 
of the Irish—of the priest or the professor, of the 
Sisters of every order or denomination—are not to be 
traced; there is scarcely an ecclesiastical seminary for 
English-speaking students in which the great majority 
of those now preparing for the service of the sanctuary 
do not belong, if not by birth, at least by blood, to 
that historic land to which the grateful Church of past 
ages accorded the proud title, Insula Sanctorum” 
(Maguire, “The Irish in America”, p. 540). 

Still another competent judge, the distinguished 
Bishop J. L. Spalding, in his work, “The Mission of 
the Irish Race”, says (p. 61): “ As in another age men 
spoke of the gesta Dei per Francos, so may we now 
speak of the gesta Dei per Hibernos. Were it not for 
Ireland, Catholicism would to-day be feeble and non- 
progressive in England, America, and Australia. Nor 
is the force of this affirmation weakened by the weight 
and significance which must be given to what the 
converts in England, and the Germans and the 
French in the United States, have done for the 
Church. The Irish have made the work of the con- 
verts possible and effective, and they have given to 
Catholicism in this country a vigor and cohesiveness 
which enable it to assimilate the most heterogeneous 
elements, and without which it is not at all certain 
that the vast majority of Catholics emigrating hither 
from other lands would not have been lost to the 
Church. ‘No other people’, to repeat what I have 
elsewhere written, ‘could have done for the Catholic 
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faith in the United States what the Irish people have 
done. Their unalterable attachment to their priests; 
their deep Catholic instincts, which no combination of 
circumstances has ever been able to bring into con- 
flict with their love of country; the unworldly and 
spiritual temper of the national character; their in- 
difference to ridicule and contempt, and their unfail- 
ing generosity, all fitted them for the work which was 
to be done, and enabled them, in spite of the strong 
prejudices against their race which Americans have 
inherited from England, to accomplish what would 
not have been accomplished by Italian, French or 
German Catholics’.” 
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TI. In AusrRAL1A.—Nowhere in modern times has 
the Church made such substantial progress as in the 
United States of America and in the great island com- 
monwealth of Australasia. In both Irish immigration 
has been a large contributing factor of this develop- 
ment, and between both, notwithstanding the immense 
intervening distance, there is to be found in the early 
records a curious correlation of pioneer missionary 
effort. To the political and economic results of British 
rule in Ireland both these countries owe no little part 
of their present-day vigour and expansion. It was the 
declaration of American independence that stopped 
the transportation of British convicts across the At- 
lantic, and forced the establishment at Botany Bay, 
in January, 1788, of the first penal settlement on the 
Australasian continent. Thither the religious persecu- 
tions in Ireland and the political disturbances there 
sent many unfortunate representatives of the race. 
Thousands of these prisoners, transported from Ire- 
land for political or religious offences, were exiled with- 
out any intimation of the duration of the sentences 
passed on them by drumhead courts-martial. Hence, 
under date of 12 November, 1796, there is record of 
Governor Hunter writing back from the colony to the 
authorities of the Home Office in England that the 
“Trish Defenders” were threatening to resist all orders 
because of the indeterminate terms of their sentences, 
“as they may otherwise be kept longer than is just in 
servitude”. In May, 1802, Governor King also wrote 
praying the home government not to send any more 
Trishmen there and ‘as few as possible of those con- 
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victed ef sedition and republican practices, otherwise 
in a very short time the whole colony would be imbued 
with the same seditious spirit.” 

But their protests had no effect whatever, and the 
number of exiles constantly increased until in a short 
time it amounted to more than a thousand. Confes- 
sors of the Faith, as most of them were in their native 
land, they had to face in bondage even more savage 
persecution under rules framed to compel them to join 
in Protestant religious services. Deprived of priest, 
sacraments, and religious instruction, they saw the 
Government attempting to rob their children of their 
Faith. Remonstrance to the home authorities was 
long useless. Among the early Irish political felons 
transported to Botany Bay were three priests who 
had been sentenced for alleged complicity in the 
political troubles of 1798 in Ireland. These priests 
were Father James Harold, pastor of Rathcoole, Dub- 
lin; Father James Dixon, a native of Castlebridge, 
County Wexford; and Father Peter O’Neil, pastor of 
Ballymacoda, County Cork, a grand-uncle of the Fe- 
nian leader, Peter O’ Neil Crowley, who was killed in the 
rising of 1867. Father O’Neil was not only sentenced 
on a trumped-up charge of sedition, but was most bar- 
barously flogged before he left Ireland. The frequent 
remonstrances to the home authorities against the in- 
justice of denying them the ministrations of their 

aith had at last led to the issue of instructions to 
the governor in 1802 to allow one of these transported 
ecclesiastics to exercise his spiritual functions. Gover- 
nor King accordingly designated, on 19 April, 1803, 
Father Dixon to take charge of the Catholic con- 
gregation, and under this government supervision 
the first Mass was said by him in Sydney, on Sun- 
day, 15 May, 1803. The chalice was made of tin 
by one of the convicts; the vestments were fashioned 
out of some old damask curtains. Fora time there 
was no altar-stone, and the sacred oils had to be 
brought from Rio de Janeiro. The Holy See, in 1804, 
made Father Dixon Prefect Apostolic of this terri- 
tory, then called New Holland, the first ecclesiastical 
appointment for the new church. Fathers O’Neil 
and Harold also received faculties from Rome. The 
former was allowed to return to Ireland 15 Janu- 
ary, 1803, and the latter was sent to Tasmania, but 
there is no record that he was allowed to officiate 
there. This period of toleration did not last long, for, 
on the persistently circulated reports of bigoted fanat- 
ics that the congregations at the Masses were gather- 
ings of traitors and mere subterfuges of the Irish con- 
victs to mature plans for another rebellion, the gover- 
nor, before the close of 1804, revoked the permission 
for the celebration of Mass, and under penalty of 
twenty-five lashes for the first, and fifty for the second 
absence, all the colonists without distinction were 
ordered to attend the Church of England service. 
Worn out by his long labour and hardships, Father 
Dixon returned, in 1808, to Ireland, where he died 4 
January, 1840, in his eighty-second year, pastor of 
Crossabeg in the Diocese of Ferns. 

In the archives of Propaganda at Rome there is a 
memorandum presented to the congregation, 28 Au- 
gust, 1816, by Reverend Richard Hayes, O.S8.F., 
which begins: “‘The undersigned certifies that neither 
in the Colony of Sydney Cove, where there are several 
thousand Irish Catholies, nor in any part of New Hol- 
land, is there at present any priest or Catholic Mis- 
sionary.” Father Hayes’ brother, Michael, a native 
of Wexford, was there as one of those United Irishmen 
transported after the rebellion of 1798, and had sent 
word to Rome, where Father Hayes was residing in St. 
Isidore’s convent, of their spiritual destitution. The 
appeal for help was answered by a Cistercian Father, 
Jeremiah F. Flynn, who was then in Rome, after la- 
bouring for three years on the missions in the West In- 
dies, part of the time under the direction of Archbishop 
Carroll of Baltimore. He volunteered to go to Austra- 
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lia, was secularized and appointed Prefect Apostolic 
of New Holland with faculties to administer the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation. After some delay in getting 
enough funds for his outfit and making a vain applica- 
tion to the Government for an official sanction for his 
project, he set out without this permission and landed 
at Sydney, 14 November, 1817. Governor Macquaire, 
on whom he called the next day to ask permission to 
exercise his ministry, bluntly announced his determina- 
tion not to allow any Popish missionary to intrude on 
this Protestant colony, and ordered him to depart by 
the ship that brought him. On the pretext, therefore, 
that he had come to the colony without the sanction 
of the British authorities, Father Flynn was arrested 
shortly after his arrival and deported back to England. 
Previous to this he had remained concealed for several 
weeks in the house of an Irishman named William 
Davis, who had been transported for making pikes for 
the insurgents of 1798, venturing forth only at night to 
minister to the faithful. He said Mass in the house, 
reserving the Blessed Sacrament in a cedar press. 
When he was arrested he was not allowed by the gov- 
ernor to return there, and the pyx with the Blessed 
Sacrament remained enshrined in the cedar press, 
guarded carefully by the pious Davis family and their 
friends for more than two years, until the next priests 
arrived in the colony. Davis later gave the house 
and the garden about it, as a site on which to build St. 
Patrick’s church. He was flogged twice and then im- 
prisoned for refusing to attend the Protestant services. 
At his death, 17 August, 1843, he was 78 years old. 

The great Bishop John England of Charleston, 
U. S. A., who was then a pastor and a leader in 
the struggle for Catholic Emancipation in Ire- 
land, was among those who interested themselves in 
bringing the persecution of the Australian Catholics 
to the attention of the authorities in England, and so 
great was the indignation aroused that the Govern- 
ment was forced to make provision for two Catholic 
chaplains to be sent to New South Wales. Fathers 
Philip Connolly, a native of Kildare, and John Joseph 
Therry, a native of Cork, at once volunteered and 
landed at Sydney, 4 May, 1820. Father Therry re- 
mained at Sydney and Father Connolly soon after pro- 
ceeded to Hobart, Tasmania, where he arrived in 
March, 1821, and dedicated his first humble chapel to 
the Irish Saint Virgilius. At Sydney Father Therry 
remained in charge until 1838 when he was transferred 
by Bishop Polding to be his representative and vicar- 
generalin Tasmania. In 1832 there were from 16,000 
to 18,000 Catholies in the colony of New South Wales, 
nearly all of them of Irish birth or descent. Dr. Ulla- 
thorne in a pamphlet, ‘‘The Catholic Mission in Aus- 
tralia”’, published in London, in 1837, set down the 
number of transported prisoners then in the colonies 
at 53,000. He was largely instrumental in bringing 
about a reform of the abuses of transportation and 
the prison system in the colonies, and during a visit to 
Ireland in 1839 secured several priests for the Austra- 
lian mission. 

In the work he did for the reform of abuses in the 
penal colonies he says his great helper was an Irish 
priest, Father John McEncroe, one of the most notable 
men of the pioneer times, and for thirty-six years a 
leading figure in New South Wales. Born in Ardsalla, 
County Tipperary, 26 December, 1795, he was or- 
dained at Maynooth in 1820 and held for a short time 
a professorship in the Meath Diocesan Seminary. 
Then at the invitation of Bishop England of Charles- 
ton, U.S. A., he went to America and laboured on the 
South Carolina missions with great zeal for seven 
years. Ill health forced him to return to Ireland in 
1829. But the woes of the Catholics of Australia ap- 
pealed so forcefully to him that he accepted the appoint- 
ment of chaplain to the penal colony and arrived at 
Sydney in 1832. Until his death, 22 August, 1868, he 
was without question one of the most influential pre- 
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moters of the progress of the Church in Australasia. 
From the first his main energy was constantly bent 
on the establishment of an Australian hierarchy. 
He sent a letter direct to the pope. “As in all new 
colonies”, he tells the Holy Father, “so in this few 
subjects can be found for the priesthood for many 
years to come; a few priests may be procured from 
the Catholic countries of Europe, but it is from Ire- 
land they should naturally be provided for this mis- 
sion, as ninety-five out of every one hundred Catholics 
in all these colonies are Irish or of Irish descent.” 

Several years later the idea was carried out in part. 
In a visit of Bishop Goold to Rome, in 1873, the 
question of nationality once more came up. “As re- 
gards the objection”, he replied, “that the bishops 
of Australia are all Irish it appears to me to have no 
solid foundation to rest upon; on the contrary any 
other course would be ridiculous. As a matter of fact 
the Catholic Europeans who form our congregations 
in Australia are, with very few exceptions, Irish. . . . 
It must be added that the purport of the aforesaid ob- 
jection is to introduce English instead of Irish bishops 
into the Australian Church, and hence the expediency 
of appointing Irish prelates becomes the more appar- 
ent, for every one is aware of the special antipathy 
of the Irish towards England” (Moran, “History of 
the Catholic Church in Australasia”’, 786,787). Bishop 
Goold was born in Cork, 4 November, 1812, joined the 
Augustinians and, after his ordination in Italy in 
1835, volunteered for the Australian mission. The list 
of the prelates of the Church in Australia shows that 
the pope and his advisers in the main followed the 
lines indicated in what was said by Bishop Goold and 
Father MeEncroe. 

Bishop Goold, from Irish foundations, introduced 
into the country the Jesuits, the Christian Brothers, 
the Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
and the Presentation Nuns. At his invitation Fathers 
William I<elly and Joseph Lentaigne of the Irish prov- 
ince had begun a foundation in Melbourne, 21 Septem- 
ber, 1865. The Sisters of Charity of the Irish Congre- 
gation were the first to volunteer to serve the settle- 
ment in Botany Bay, and the community sent there 
by Mother Mary Aikenhead arrived at Port Jackson 
31 December, 1838; one of this band was a novice, 
Mary Xavier Williams, born in Kilkenny, 12 July, 
1800. She made her vows in Sydney in 1838, and was 
the first religious to have that privilege on Australian 
soil. She lived to be ninety-two, dying at Hobart 8 
March, 1892, the sole survivor of the pioneer com- 
munity. The Sisters of Mercy from Baggot Street, 
Dublin, next arrived, 7 January, 1846. 

Mention has been made of the location of the Revy- 
erend Philip Connolly as the first priest in Tasmania, 
in March, 1821. Three years later, on 7 May, 1824, 
the Reverend Samuel Coote arrived from Dublin in a 
ship chartered by Roderick O’Connor, a brother of the 
Chartist leader Fergus O’Connor, to earry his family 
and a few other free settlers to Van Dieman’s Land. 
O’Connor was not then a Catholic, but he became one 
later and was the donor of £10,000 to the Hobart 
cathedral building fund. It was here that Thomas 
Francis Meagher and the other political exiles of 1848 
took up their residence. Father Connolly died 3 
August, 1839. His old friend, Father Therry, trans- 
ferred from Sydney, carried on the work until after 
the appointment of Bishop Wilson to the see in 1842, 
when he retired. Bishop Wilson died 30 June, 1866, 
and his successor was Bishop (later Archbishop) Dan- 
iel Murphy, a native of Cork, who presided in Rome at 
the funeral of the Liberator, Daniel O’Connell, and 
lived to be a centenarian. . A) 4 

In South Australia the tone of public opinion in the 
early days was anti-Irish and anti-Catholic and the 
growth of the Church was slow. The first bishop was 
the Reverend Francis Murphy, a native of the County 
Meath, who reached Adelaide in September, 1844. 
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Thomas Mooney, an [rishman, was the first Catholic 
settler in Western Australia; but it was not until 1843 
that Father John Brady, an Irish priest born in Cavan 
and who had for twelve years laboured as a mission- 
ary in the Mauritius, was appointed to take charge 
of the district. In 1845 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Perth. For years he lived a life of apostolic poverty, 
tireless in his zeal as a missionary, and died in France, 
3 December, 1871. 

Father Therry was the first priest to visit the Queens- 
land section, and the roll of his successors is an almost 
continuous list of Irish names. The Emigration So- 
ciety in the early sixties of the last century directed 
many Irish families to Queensland. A Franciscan 
from Dublin, Reverend Patrick Bonaventure Geo- 
ghegan, was the first pastor in Victoria and celebrated 
the first Mass in Melbourne on 19 May, 1839. In May, 
1841, the number of Catholics there was 2073, and on 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1843, the St. Patrick’s Society had 
a parade of 150 members. 

An Irishman, Thomas Poynton, was the first Cath- 
olie settler in New Zealand, where he took charge of a 
store and sawing station at Hokianga, in 1828. He 
had married at Sydney the daughter of a Wexford 
Irishman, Thomas Kennedy. In the course of time a 
daughter was born to them and the mother took the 
child to Sydney to be baptized, a distance of 1000 
miles. Their next child was a boy who was also taken 
to Sydney for baptism, but this time the ship went 
round by Hobart, and the distance was 2000 miles. 
Mr. Poynton himself made three visits to Sydney to 
try to get missionaries to devote themselves to the 
care of the New Zealand Catholics, and when the 
Marists and Bishop Pompalier finally did arrive 
there he was of much assistance to them. Among 
the settlers they ministered to was an Irishman 
named Cassidy who had married the daughter of a 
Maori chief. 

In all this it ean be seen how large a part Irishmen 
had in laying a foundation for the Church in Austral- 
asia. The details of their association with secular 
affairs are equally prominent and honourable. They 
contributed their share and more than their share in 
building up responsible governments in the four east- 
ern States and in the culminating federation of the 
great Commonwealth on 1 January, 1901. In the 
development and solution of the important public 
issues of education, the tariff, vote by ballot, adult 
suffrage, the selection of land, agrarian legislation, the 
labour movement of 1873, Irish energy, executive 
ability, and political acumen contributed a large part. 
It is only necessary to mention as types such men as 
Sir Charles Gavan-Duffy, Sir John O’Shannessy, Nich- 
olas Fitzgerald, Augustus Leo Kenny, James Coghlan, 
M. O’Grady, Daniel Brophy, Sir Patrick Buckley, John 
Curnin, and Morgan 8. Grace (see also lists in article 
AUSTRALIA). In the delegates to the three great 
Australasian Catholic Congresses (the first at Sydney 
in September, 1900, the second at Melbourne in 1904, 
and the third at Sydney in September, 1909), the 
numerical strength and influence of the Irish in Aus- 
tralia was amply evidenced. The million Catholies 
that the estimates for 1910 give to Australasia show 
without question that the early proportion of the 
Trish element is well maintained. Nor have they ever 
been forgetful of the land of their birth and their 
ancestors. In the famine years of the last century 
generous contributions were sent back to help the 
sufferers. The Hibernian Australasian Catholic Ben- 
efit Society, founded in 1871, has many thousand 
members, and has spread to every state of the Com- 
monwealth and to New Zealand. (See AusTRALIA.) 


Files of the Freeman’s Journal (Sydney); New Zealand Tables 
(Dunedin); Advocate, Tribune (Melbourne); The Age (Ade- 
laide); Southern Cross (Perth); Durry, Life in Two Hemispheres 
(London, 1903), and the bibliography given with the article 
AUSTRALIA, 

Tuomas F. MrpHan. 
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TII. In Canapa.—The parish registers show that 
the Irish race was fairly well represented in New 
France, even in the early years of this eolony. O’Far- 
rell, in his “Irish Families in Ancient Quebec Records” 
(Montreal, 1872; 1908), asserts that of the 2500 fami- 
lies that made up the population of Lower Canada at 
the close of the seventeenth century, wellnigh one 
hundred families were natives of Ireland, and in 
about thirty other cases the husband or wife was of 
Trish birth. But these numbers would seem to be 
exaggerated. A careful study of Mgr Tanguay’s 
“Dictionnaire généalogique” (7 volumes, Montreal, 
1871), between 1625 and 1700, reveals thirty or forty 
names like Kelly, Casey, Murphy, Leahy, and others 
equally Celtic in sound. Mary Kirwin, the daughter 
of an Irish family who fled to France to preserve the 
Faith, came to Canada in 1643, and died a nun in 
the Hétel-Dieu, Quebec, in 1687. Tanguay makes 
special mention of an Irishman, Teigue Cornelius 
O’Brennan, who married a French wife, Jeanne 
Chartier, at Quebec, in 1670. These two are the an- 
cestors of the Aubrys and other families still promi- 
nent in the Province of Quebec. 

The conflict on American soil between the armies 
of France and England, in the eighteenth century, 
brought many Irish soldiers to Canada. Some had 
enlisted in the service of France; others had been 
taken prisoners by the French; others were deserters 
from the English ranks. The President of the Navy 
Board, at Paris, in a letter to the Canadian Inten- 
dants, de la Galissonniére and Hocquart, in 1748, 
wrote: “If the Irish Catholics, taken prisoners to 
Canada, ask to remain, the King of France sees no 
difficulty in their being allowed to do so. The man- 
ner in which the English treat their nation ought not 
to cause them to regret such a change.”’ Desertion 
was a very common practice in the eighteenth cen- 
tury among the Irish soldiers who were pressed into 
the English armies, or whose misery at home obliged 
them to enlist. The author of “The Irish Brigades 
in the Service of France” gives instances of such de- 
sertions to the famous corps of their countrymen in 
France, where they might enjoy the exercise of their 
religion then interdicted in the British army, and, 
further, “that they might obtain in battle some of 
the vengeance then due for the many oppressions 
and insults so long inflicted on their creed and race’. 
The Protestant Lord Primate of Ireland, in a letter 
from Dublin, in 1730, to the Duke of Newcastle, 
wrote: “All recruits raised here are generally con- 
sidered as persons that may, some time or other, pay 
a visit to this country as enemies. That those who 
are enlisted here . . . hope and wish to do so, there 
is no doubt.” This spirit of retaliation will help to 
explain the presence of so many Irish deserters in 
Canada in the eighteenth century. They were so 
numerous, in fact, that they became a menace to 
British military efficiency in America. It was to the 
desertions of “Irish papists” that Sir William John- 
son, Agent General of Indian affairs, attributed the 
uneasiness existing among the Mohawks and other 
more westerly tribes who had remained loyal to the 
British. Ina letter to the Lords of Trade, in London 
(28 May, 1756), he asked to be empowered to reward 
any Indians who would deliver up Irish soldiers who 
were living amongst them. Letters exist in the 
Archives of the Marine, in Paris, giving Irish soldiers 
permission to remain in Canada, or to return to 
France, where they might join their countrymen in the 
Clare Regiment. Many of them, however, preferred to 
remain and settle in New France, where they would 


be safe from the law enforced by Britain, after the vic- 
tory of Fontenoy, which stipulated that “Trish officers 
and soldiers who had been in the service of France . . 


should be disabled from holding any real or personal 
pee and the real or personal property should be- 
ong to the first Protestant discoverer”’. 
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The presence of a battalion of the Irish Brigade in 
Canada between 1755 and 1760 has always been a 
moot topic. In his ‘‘Documentary History” O’Cal- 
laghan gives a letter of Doreil, the French Commissary 
General, to Count d’ Argenson, Minister of War, where- 
in he says that, ‘‘agreeably to the wish of the Marquis 
de Vaudreuil, Governor of New France, several bat- 
talions of reinforcements should be sent to Canada 
and among them one Irish battalion”, the reason given 
being that the Irish could be recruited from their 
fellow-countrymen already in Canada, or from de- 
serters from the enemy. O’Farrell asserts that this 
battalion landed in Quebec on 26 June, 1755; but this 
is evidently an erroneous statement, for Doreil’s 
appointment as Commissary General was dated only 
two months prior to the departure of the fleet, which 
he and de Vaudreuil accompanied to Canada. Three 
years later a ‘‘battalion of foreign volunteers’’— 
possibly the Irish battalion suggested by Doreil— 
landed at Louisburg, where they met officers in the 
French service with such names as Admiral Mac- 
namara, Captain McCarty, M. de Hagerty, and others, 
who were then operating on Isle Royale. If, however, 
Trish soldiers were incorporated in the Béarn Regi- 
ment, as O’Callaghan supposes, they saw active ser- 
vice on four historic occasions: (1) on 8 September, 
1755, under the leadership of the impetuous Dieskau, 
when the battalion suffered defeat in the attack on 
Fort Edward, but when Sir William Johnson, com- 
manding three thousand men, did not dare follow up 
his victory; (2) in the capture of Fort Oswego from 
the English, August, 1756, by General de Montcalm, 
where, according to Hutenac, a French deserter to 
the English side, the ‘‘red faced with green’’ was 
conspicuous enough for special mention; (3) in August, 
1757, at the surrender of Fort William Henry, on 
Lake George, when de Levis defeated Munroe; (4) in 
the brilliant defeat of the British, 8 July, 1758, at Ti- 
conderoga, on Lake Champlain, in the important en- 
gagement known as the battle of Carillon. In this 
encounter the French troops, of whom the Béarn 
Regiment formed a part, attacked Abercrombie’s 
army of sixteen thousand, repelled seven successive 
charges, and killed or wounded four thousand of the 
enemy with a loss to themselves of only thirty officers 
and three hundred and forty men. No documents, 
however, have come to light so far to prove the pres- 
ence of an autonomous Irish corps in this campaign. 
The correspondence of de Vaudreuil shows that he did 
not take kindly to the employment of Irish prisoners 
taken from the English; he even sent a whole com- 
pany back to France in 1757 to be incorporated in one 
of the brigades there. But there were certainly Irish 
soldiers to be found in the French ranks fighting 
against the historic enemy; the names of several Irish 
officers wounded at Carillon, such as McCarthy, Floyd, 
Carlan, ete., were sent by Montcalm to the governor 
after the victory had been gained. Carillon recalls 
the Celtic heroism displayed at Fontenoy, and this 
fact, together with the suggestion contained in the 
letter of the commissary general, has led chroniclers 
to surmise the presence at Carillon of a battalion of the 
famous Irish Brigade. 

At the close of the war, many disbanded soldiers 
returned to Europe, while the rest settled in Canada. 
“The remainder of the troops”, writes de Levis, 
‘having formed connexions in the colony, resolved 
to remain there.” Their long years of service among 
the French had made the Irish familiar with the lan- 
guage and customs of this people, and the gallicizing 
of their names, as we find them in the parish registers 
of the Province of Quebec, shielded the bearers from 
British retaliation. That retaliation was evidentl 
intended is shown by the persistency with whic 
General Jeffrey Amherst, in 1760, refused to grant the 
article of the capitulation dealing with the subjects of 
the King of England taken prisoners while in arms 
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against him. However, owing to the precautions 
taken by the Irish soldiers to identify themselves with 
the French Canadian peasantry, there is no record of 
reprisals. The Irish settled down in the Province of 
Quebee and, while retaining their names, or French 
variations of them, they were in a few years absorbed 
by the ambient race. The case of Dr. Timothy O’Sul- 
livan is typical. He was the son of a lieutenant- 
general in the army of James II, and had during 
sixteen years served as captain of dragoons among 
the Irish in Spain. In 1716 he started for Ireland 
to raise recruits for his regiment. During the voyage 
he was seized by pirates who landed him in New Eng- 
land. He escaped to Canada, settled down, and be- 
gan to practise the profession of a surgeon. In 1720 
he married the widow of M. Dufrost la Jemerais, whose 
eldest daughter, Madame d’Youville, became in after 
years the foundress of the Grey Nuns of Canada. 
O’Sullivan’s French Canadian descendants are still to 
be found under the name of Sylvain. Other instances 
of assimilation of French and Irish in 
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in such cases by any authority of the See of Rome.’? 
Naturally the Irish would shun a colony where such 
laws were in force, and where even the French Catho- 
lic colonists did not know what. their destiny was 
to be; but one of the first British governors, Sir Guy 
Carleton—a humane and tactful Irishman, born in Ty- 
rone, who declared later that if Lower Canada had 
been preserved to Great Britain, it was owing to the 
Catholic clergy—did much in his correspondence with 
the Home Government to mitigate the rigour of the 
obnoxious “Instructions” and to reconcile the Ca- 
nadians to their new masters. It was the same Carle- 
ton, afterwards Lord Dorchester, who, in 1775, 
successfully defended Quebec, during the American 
siege, in which General Montgomery, also an Irish- 
man, lost his life. 

Succeeding governors of Canada, especially Haldi- 
mand and Craig, were less accommodating to Catholics 
than Carleton, and it was not till the diplomatic and 
uncompromising Bishop Plessis, one of the illustrious 
figures in Canadian history, took up 


Canada are preserved for us in the 
Archives of the Marine, in Paris. In 
1748, an English ship, bound for Vir- 
ginia with a score or two of young 
Irishwomen on board, was seized on 
the Atlantic by a French vessel, 
“‘T’Heureux”’, The passengers were 
brought to Quebee and distributed 
among different private families, 
where their racial identity was soon 
lost, asnothing more is heard of them. 
The pathetic case is cited in the same 
documents of Cullen, or Collins, an 
Trish soldier, who, after the fall of Os- 
wego, in 1756, was seen with his wife 
and children drifting in an open boat 
over Lake Ontario on his way to some 
French settlement. Historic facts 
like these go to prove that a larger 
percentage of Irish blood flowed in 
the veins of the French Canadian 
population at the end of the eighteenth 
century than is generally suspected. 

There are few traces of systema- 
tized immigration of the Inrsh into 
Canada until the beginning of the |@ 
nineteenth century. The supremacy |Saesai 
of the King of England in matters ee- 
clesiastical, so persistently insisted 
upon during the first years of the Eng- 
lish domination, and the evident desire 
to crush out the Catholic Church, shown so plainly in 
the ‘‘ Royal Instructions to Governors”, were not of a 
nature to encourage immigration of Catholics, espe- 
cially of Irish Catholics, who had suffered so long under 
unjust laws in their own land. These “Instructions” 
forbade under severe penalties all appeals to, or cor- 
respondence with, any foreign ecclesiastical juris- 
diction ‘‘of whatever nature or kind whatsoever”. 
No episcopal or vicarial power could be exercised by 
any person professing the religion of the Church of 
Rome, but only such as was essentially and indis- 
pensably necessary to the free exercise of the Romish 
religion. A parish priest could not be appointed in a 
place where Protestants were in the majority. In 
such parishes the Protestant incumbent should have 
all the tithes, but the Catholics might have the use of 
the church. In places where the Catholics were in a 
majority, a parish priest might be appointed, but the 
tithes of the Protestants should be held in reserve for 
the support of the Protestant clergy. Section 8 of 
Article 43 of the “Instructions” shows the sentiments 
which animated the British Government in those 
years: ‘‘ All ecclesiasticks asmay think fit to enter into 
the holy state of matrimony shall be released from 
all penalties to which they might have been subjected 


tae struggle for the liberties of the 
Church, that Catholics began to 
breathe freely. This prelate suc- 
ceeded in having the rights of the 
Church recognized, and left the way 
open for the immigration to Canada 
of Catholics of every nationality. 
When he visited the Upper St. Law- 
rence, 0n a pastoral tour, in 1816, he 
found seventy-five Catholic families 
in the neighbourhood of Kingston, 
among them twenty Scotch and 
Trish, and others as far west as Niag- 
ara. Ferland tells us that during the 
summer of 1820 over thirty families 
arrived at Quebec from Ireland. They 
had hoped to better their condition by 
emigrating, but, owing to the unset- 
tled condition of the country and the 
stagnation of business, they failed 
miserably. These poor exiles were in 
the direst poverty, and, as winter 
was approaching, the noble-hearted 
Bishop Plessis wrote a touching letter 
to his parish priests in their favour. 

Meanwhile groups of Irish colonists 
had begun to arrive and settle in 
Upper Canada and in the Maritime 
Provinces. In 1803, a Talbot of Mala- 
hide, moved by the desire to control 
the ‘Paradise of the Hurons” he 
had read about in Charlevoix, secured six hundred and 
eighty thousand acres in Western Ontario and grad- 
ually opened up this vast district to settlement. 
Talbot was one of the first to draw his countrymen 
to that province. In 1825 Peter Robinson began 
to work on similar lines north of Lake Ontario. 
He brought two thousand colonists and located 
them along the banks of the Otanabee, in the 
neighbourhood of Peterboro. Other groups con- 
tinued to arrive from time to time to strengthen the 
Trish element; between 1830 and 1860 two hundred 
thousand settled in Ontario; and in several counties 
the Irish still predominate. The Nova Scotia Ar- 
chives show that Irish settlers were numerous in 
this province, many of whom were undoubtedly dis- 
banded soldiers of the Cornwallis Regiment. Shortly 
after the treaty of 1763, Irish Presbyterians settled in 
Windsor, Truro, Londonderry, and other inland 
points, where their descendants may still be found, 
Although the intolerant laws of England were still 
in force against Catholics, the provincial gover- 
nors showed themselves more or less conciliatory 
to the proscribed religion, and Irish Catholic colonists 
continued to increase in numbers. The appointment 
of a vicar Apostolic for Nova Scotia, in 1818, proves 
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that they were already numerous enough to need 
episcopal care. Bishop Plessis has left us some edify- 
ing pages in his ‘‘ Journal” on the Catholicity of the 
Trish colony in Halifax in 1815, and the warm recep- 
tions he met with from the Irish during his tour along 
the coast of Nova Scotia. 

New Brunswick was separated from Nova Scotia 
in 1784, when the United Empire Loyalists, among 
whom were a few Protestant Irish, began to arrive. 
The records of this Province reveal the presence of 
Trish Catholics even in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. The Bishop of Quebee found about 
twenty families at St. John in 1815, and he named 
St. Malachy as titulary of the small church they were 
about completing there. Immigration to New Bruns- 
wick did not start in earnest until after 1830, when 
the Irish began to carve out homes for themselves 
along the beautiful St. John River and the shores of 
the Bay of Fundy, where their descendants are now 
prosperous. Prince Edward Island, or Isle St-Jean, 
as it was originally called, was ceded to Great Britain 
and made a separate province in 1769. It was first 
settled by the French, but in 1772 MacDonald of 
Glenaladale brought his hardy Scottish Highlanders 
over, and they took up large tracts of land there. 
A few Irish, from Ireland and Newfoundland, also 
settled in Charlottetown during the closing years of 
that century. According to the Abbé de Calonne, a 
French missionary working among them, they had 
neither social nor political influence. This was nat- 
ural and yet, were it not for the veto of the British 
authorities, the first governor, Patterson, would have 
changed the name of the island from Isle St-Jean to 
New Ireland. Irish Catholics continued to arrive 
every year in groups and singly, and settled on farms 
and in the growing centres of population. Some of 
the most distinguished names in the history of Prince 
Edward Island are found among the descendants of 
those early Irish settlers. Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories were then, and for many years later, 
an unknown land as far as the Irish were concerned. 

Emigration from Ireland to Canada continued in 
earnest between 1820 and 1850. Davin asserts that 
in the two years following 1832 over eighty thousand 
Trish landed on Canadian soil, and proportionate 
numbers continued to arrive every season in sailing 
vessels, wooden tubs most of them that had been used 
in the Canadian lumber trade. According to the 
report of the Agent for Emigrants, in the ten years 
ending in 1836, 164,338 Irish landed in Quebec, ‘‘a 
convenient stupping place on the way to the Far 
West”. Thousands, however, made their homes in 
Lower Canada. A writerin the “Dublin Review” (Oct., 
1837) asserts that even then the Irish were an influen- 
tial body in Quebee and Montreal, and that in the 
troubles leading up to the Insurrection of 1837 they 
threw in their influence with the French Canadians 
and the House of Assembly against the oligarchy that 
were trying to withhold responsible government. 

The cholera epidemic of 1832 wrought havoc among 
the Irish as well as the French, but the year 1847 will 
always stand out in the history of the race in Canada. 
In the summer of that year, one hundred thousand 
men, women, and children, fleeing from famine and 
death in Ireland, ‘‘ were stricken with fever and were 
lying helpless in the seaports and riverports of Can- 
ada”’. Thousands of those unhappy people died and 
found only graves where they had hoped to find peace 
and plenty. Rarely in the annals of a civilized nation 
have such scenes been witnessed as those enacted, 
during the eventful summer of 1847, among the fever- 
stricken Irish in all the quarantine stations along the 
St. Lawrence and at other points in Canada. Numbers 
of heroic priests and nuns faced death to bring the 
consolations of religion to these afflicted people, who, 
conscious of past wrongs, and forced to abandon 
their beloved homefand, were yet confident of suc- 
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cess in their fight for existence, if only the chance 
were given them, but who found themselves, on the 
threshold of their new home, facing a struggle with 
disease and death. ‘The official figures tell us that in 
1847 four thousand one hundred and ninety-two died 
at sea, four thousand five hundred and seventy-nine 
on Grosse Isle, seven hundred and twelve at Quebec, 
five thousand three hundred and thirty at Montreal, 
seventy-one at St. John, N. B., one hundred and 
thirty at Lachine, eight hundred and sixty-three in 
Toronto, three thousand and forty-eight at other 
places in Ontario; but, owing to the circumstances of 
the time and the difficulty of getting accurate statis- 
ties, these figures are hardly reliable. Other and 
more trustworthy reports declare that the number of 
the dead and buried on Grosse Isle alone exceeded 
ten thousand, while Dr. Douglas, a medical superin- 
tendent of the time, estimated that at least eight 
thousand had been buried at sea. The survivors of 
the famine years—the few who still survive—recall 
with tears the memory of those scenes witnessed in 
their early childhood; and yet what seemed an ir- 
reparable disaster only proved, as in so many other 
instances in the history of the Irish race, to be a 
triumph of their Faith, and history has not failed to 
record it. The Irish, in 1847, brought their Catholic 
traditions with them across the Atlantic, and in those 
moments of direst sorrow and misery it was their re- 
ligion that buoyed them up. It will ever be to their 
glory that, far from yielding to despair at the sacri- 
fices demanded, they accepted their sad fate with 
sublime resignation, and went to their death blessing 
the Hand that smote them. A Celtic cross, fitting 
symbol of Erin and her undying faith, was raised 
during the summer of 1909, on Grosse Isle, by the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, to recall the victims 
of the fever years and the heroism of those who as- 
sisted them. 

The holocaust of 1847 threw thousands of Irish 
children on the charity of the public. Those of 
them who were without friends and relatives were 
adopted by French Canadians, and were, with all 
tenderness and sympathy, reared to manhood and 
womanhood. They learned the language of their 
foster parents, and, as their forbears, the Irish 
soldiers in the eighteenth century, had done, they 
married into French families and became identified 
with the French, very often revealing their origin 
only in their Celtic names. Their Celtic blood, how- 
ever, with its concomitant gifts of mind and heart, 
generously infused into the dominan? French race, 
proved a rare asset to this oldcr people living along 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, and ~vas the noblest 
requital the Irish could make for the whole-hearted 
hospitality given them in 1847. 

However, accidents of ethnie absorption, such as 
occurred in Canada among the French and Irish in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, were the re- 
sults of exceptional conditions and are not likely to 
occur again. The Irish in Canada have grown in 
numbers and influence during the last half-century, 
and will be able to shoulder their future burdens 
alone. The following figures furnished by the Do- 
minion Census Bureau are official, and show the 
trend of the Irish element, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
in Canada between the years 1871 and 1901, when 
the last census was taken. The fluctuation of popu- 
lation shown in several of the provinces was not con- 
fined to the Irish alone, and was the indirect result 
of commercial stagnation consequent on the Con- 
federation Act of 1867. 

These figures show an increase in thirty years of 
142,307. In 1871 there were still 219,451 persons 
who had been born in Ireland; in 1901 there were 
only 101,629, marking a decrease, owing to death or 
emigration from Canada, of 117,822 in the foreign- 
born Irish population. As the emigration from Ire. 
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land in those thirty years was inappreciable, the ap- 
proximate figures of the native-born Irish Canadian 
population between 1871 and 1901 was 142,307+ 
117,822=260,129. This shows that what the Irish 
element lost in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 
during the period named, it gained in Ontario and 
the West. Owing to the strides which Canada is 


making in development, the census of 1911 will un- 
doubtedly show an increase in the Irish 
far greater than that of 1901. 

The Irish Catholics in Canada, who now number 
about three-quarters of a million, are fully organized 
They have their 


population 


both socially and religiously. 


PROVINCE 

British Columbia...... 20,658 
Manitobarcee<, cas Se ea yy 47,418 
New Brunswick........ 100,643 83,384 
Novaiscotin.= 52.50. 45: 62,851 54,710 
Ontarioeee ee oer. 559,442 624,332 
Prince Edward Island... ? 21,992 
QuebeC ewe en eee 123,478 114,842 
North-West Territories... ? 18,797 
Unorganized Territory. . ? | 2,588 

846,414 | 988,721 


churches, schools, convents, colleges, orphanages, 
etc., many of them imposing-looking institutions. 
They have their bishops, priests, and their teaching 
and charity orders of both sexes. They have their 
fraternal societies of all kinds. They have their 
writers and their ably edited newspapers. They are 
represented in every avenue of public life. In com- 
merce and the industries they are contributing their 
share to the wealth of the Canadian nation. Some 
of the most eminent members of the legal and medi- 
cal professions in Canada, during the last fifty years, 
have been, and are still, Irish Catholics; several of 
them have been knighted for eminence in their re- 
speetive callings. The Irish have had their governors 
of provinces, cabinet ministers, senators, members of 
both the Federal and Provincial Parliaments, and 
they are still well represented in these functions in 
the government of the country. Thomas d’Arcy 
McGee asserted forty years ago that, since 1792, 
Lower Canada was never without an Irishman in its 
legislative councils. This tradition is kept up not 
merely in old Quebec, but in the sister provinces and 
in the Federal Parliament at Ottawa. An Irish 
Catholic is (1910) Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 


and Deputy Governor-General of the Dominion. 
Davin, The Irishman in Canada (London, 1877); O’Cauia- 
GHAN, Documentary History of the State of New York, X (Al- 
bany, 1858); O’CatLaauan, The Irish Brigades in the Service of 
France (New York, 1874); Macuire, The Irish in America 
(London, 1877); Reports of the Canadian Archives (Ottawa, 
1905); MacMruuan, The Early History of Prince Edward Island 
(Quebec, 1905); The Canada Year Book (Ottawa, 1908); Vie 
de Madame d’ Youville (Ville Marie, 1852); FeERLAND, Biographi- 
cal Notice of Joseph Octave Plessis, Bishop of Quebec (Quebec, 
1864); Taru, Journal des visites pastorales de Mgr Plessis (Que- 
bec, 1903); Avexis, L’Holise Catholique au Canada (Quebec, 
1909); Mortce, History of the Cath. Church in Western Canada 
(Toronto, 1910); Laur, The Conquest of the Great Northwest (2 
vols., Toronto, 1909). E. J. Devine. 


IV. In Grear Brirain.—Lngland and Wales. 
Mr. Joseph Cowen has called the Ireland of the sixth 
century ‘‘Christian Greece”. Irish monks from 
Tona repeated in England their work in Alba. Irish 
soldiers helped Athelstan to victory in937. Early in 
the eleventh century Irish merchants were trading 
with Bristol. There, in 1247, died O’Murray, Bishop 
of Kilmacduagh. In the same year Irish students 
resided at Oxford, where, said Newman, ‘there was 
from the earliest time even a street called ‘Irishman’s 
Street’”. Later, a Bishop of Meath died at Oxford. 
A native of Dundalk, Fitz-Ralph, was Chancellor of 
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Oxford in 1333. While the Gaelic-Irish followed the 
fortunes of Wallace and of Bruce, the Norman-Irish 
fought for the English against Scotland, 1296-1314. 
Thence for 400 years the Irish helped England in her 
continental wars. 

Up to the middle of the sixteenth century there was 
no Irish colony in Great Britain. Then Irish traders 
began to settle in London and Bristol. Leland, in 
1545, wrote of Liverpool: ‘‘Irish marchants come 
much thither as to a good haven. ... Good mar- 
chants at Lyrpole and moch Yrish yarn that Man- 
chester men do buy there”. Irish music had also 
found favourin England. The Earl of Worcester, writ- 
ing, in 1602, to the Earl of Shrewsbury, said: ‘Irish 
tunes are this time most pleasing”. Pistol’s ‘‘Cal- 
lino custore me” (Henry V, Act IV, sc. 4) has been 
explained as Colleen oge astore (young girl, my treas- 
ure). From some dialect in the plays of this period, 
Knight thinks that the costermongers were largely 
Irish. Among the martyrs of Elizabeth’s reign were 
some Irish-born. James I severely penalized in Ire- 
land his mother’s religion. A Catholic landowner was 
prohibited from appointing a guardian for his heir, 
who, through the Court of Wards, was brought up by 
Protestant noblemen. larly in his reign there were 
300 of such children in the Tower of London, and at 
the Lambeth schools. After the Act of Settlement 
two-thirds of the fertile land passed into Protestant 
hands. In 1651 Hewson, Governor of Dublin, re- 
ported that, ‘fin Dublin, which formerly swarmed 
with Papists, he knew there now but one, a surgeon 
and a sensible man”. Referring to 1699, Lord Clare 
(speech on the Union) declared: ‘‘So that the whole of 
your island has been confiscated, with the exception 
of the estates of five or six families.’”’-—‘‘Such of the 
Roman Catholic gentry as had retained their estates 
were stripped of all political and many civic rights, 
and left virtually at the mercy of a Protestant enemy ” 
(Bryce). To provide for the education of emigrating 
sons consequent upon this state of things, Irish col- 
leges were founded in several parts of the Continent. 
Thence they joined the armies and political life of the 
nations in which they were educated, some reaching 
high positions as officers and statesmen. Thus the 
idea of emigration was created. 

In Charles I’s reign ambassadors of foreign powers 
only were allowed in England to have Catholic chap- 
els. It was in this way that around the Sardinian 
Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields gathered the first con- 
siderable Irish colony in London. By 1666, the year 
of the great fire, a considerable importation of cattle 
from Ireland to England was going on, To relieve the 
distress in London a gift of 15,000 bullocks was sent 
over from Ireland. Ludovie Barry, the first Irish 
dramatist to write in English, Sir James Ware, the 
antiquarian, MacFirbis, the last of the Irish annal- 
ists, Denham, Roscommon, and Flecknoe, poets, 
Cherry, actor and poet, Arthur Murphy, lawyer, dram- 
atist, and editor, and Barry, the painter, were Cath- 
olices among the many Irishmen, eminent in science, 
art, and literature, living in England during the eigh- 
teenth century. The comparative fewness of Cath- 
olies among these is explained by the fact that the 
penal laws made learning a crime, ‘‘The avowed pol- 
icy of the [English] Cabinet was to discourage the 
teaching of the Irish ‘better orders’ in Ireland. .. . 
They passed out of the country’s ken and became 
aliens” (Bridges). The difficulty of recruiting suffi- 
cient men for the British Army and Navy; the invest- 
ment abroad of money by Irish Catholics (it being 
illegal to invest it in Irish land), money which Protes- 
tant landowners could have profitably used, the suc- 
cess of the American War of Independence, and pos- 
sibly ideas of liberty and toleration caught from the 
French Revolution made for some relaxation of the 
penal code. The first Relief Bill came to England in 
1778 when there were about 60,000 Catholics there, of 
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whom from 6000 to 8000 were Irish, mostly resident in 
London. An Irish Relief Bill did not follow until 1793. 
During the eighteenth century there was a consid- 
erable trade between Whitehaven and Ulster. The 
Catholic mission of St. Begh, Whitehaven, dates from 
1706. Hawkers and labourers at this time were fre- 
quently passing through London for the Kent hop- 
pickings. At Croydon Assize, 1767, an Irish priest, 
Moloney, was condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
for exercising his functions. At St. Mary’s Old 
Chapel, Lumber St., Liverpool, an Irish priest, An- 
thony Carroll, served from 1759 to 1766. Another 
Irish priest, Father P. O’Brien, was there from 1760 
to 1770. The mission of St. George’s Cathedral, 
Southwark, dates from 1766, when an Irish priest, 
Father T. Walsh, hired a room in which to say Mass. 
In condemning the Gordon riots (1780) Burke ‘‘sup- 
posed” there were not less than 4000 Catholics in 
London. Manning gave the Catholic population of 
England in 1788 at 69,000 The famous Irishman, 
Father Arthur O’Leary, founded St. Patrick’s, Soho, 
in 1792. Froude, writing of 1798, said, ‘‘Half the 
sailors and petty officers in the service were Cath- 
olics”, and inferred that they were mostly Irish. 
Consequent upon the removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment at the Union, there was less inducement for 
men of political instincts, social ambition, or intel- 
lectual activities, to remain in Ireland, Until the 
ballot of 1872 there was no true parliamentary life in 
Treland. Before the County and District Councils of 
1898 there was neither local nor national self-govern- 
ment to attract the first; the absenteeism of richer 
men baffled the second; dearth of general higher edu- 
cation and learned distinction was felt by the third. 
Treland lost the creative power of a native aristoc- 
racy, intellectual, financial, or social. Hence her gen- 
try were induced, more and more, to ally themselves 
to England. But this exile was not of the nobility 
only. In 1803 a report of a seeret Commission of the 
House of Commons deseribed London and other large 
English towns as honeycombed with secret societies 
in communication with the disaffected elements in 
Treland. This closing of avenues of distinction; the 
restriction of industry and trade arising from the 
Penal Laws, the famines of 1817 and 1822, impelled an 
increasing emigration, which the famine of 1846-48, 
the ‘‘ Black 747”, made a permanent factor in national 
life. Emigration from May, 1851, to 31 December, 
1908, drained away 4,126,310 souls, or half the na- 
tional population. In 1846, with only 65 miles of rail- 
ways, Ireland had a population of 300 to the square 
mile. ‘‘ Nearly half as many again as the purely agri- 
cultural districts of England support at the present 
time (1908) and twice as many as Denmark, the model 
farming country of Hurope.’’ In 1901 there were 141 
per square mile. The bulk of the Irish emigrants 
were, naturally, poor. Those who came to the nearest 
lands, England and Scotland, were the poorest of the 
poor, being those who had not the means to reach far 
Australia, or nearer America, or Canada. For years, 
therefore, they could not make any impression, social 
or political, on their adopted countries, Their in- 
fluence was simply that of example in fidelity to their 
religion, Untouched by the spirit of irreligion or in- 
difference rife on the Continent, this example was par- 
ticularly vivid. Mayhew in his “‘London Labour” 
praises the virtue of the London-Irish ecoster girls and 
lads. Illicit connexions were, he says, the exception 
rather than the rule among them. Partly from these 
immigrants, partly for them, a large body of Irish 
priesthood accumulated in both countries, who, with 
signal self-sacrifice, devoted themselves to the hum- 
blest and most trying duties of their ministry. Edu- 
cated men, in many cases highly gifted, lived out- 
wardly inelorions lives amid surroundings of the 
squalor, ignorance, and vice that seem inevitable in 
cities of our civilization. The examples of strenuous 
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faith, of fearless Catholicism, of active piety, which 
this large body of men must have impressed upon their 
English and Scots coreligionists, unquestionably deep- 
ened and widened the hold and growth of Catholicism 
in these islands. They were, it has been well said, the 
most successful missionaries of the Catholic Church in 
the nineteenth century. Railway development, the 
rise of manufacturing towns and of commercial cities, 
were powerful attractions to the Irish poor. Curiously 
enough, scarcely any of these emigrants from an ag- 
ricultural country settle in agricultural districts. 

Politically, the Irish in England scarcely emerged 
from non-recognition under O’Connell’s appeal to 
moral force in his agitation for Repeal. Their polit- 
ical awakening was not even complete under the call 
of Young Ireland to a more active force. Signs of life 
were visible upon a return to the methods of the 
United Irishmen of 1798, attempted by the Irish Rev- 
olutionary Brotherhood (Fenianism) of 1859—open 
physical force cemented by an oath of secrecy. A 
large number of the labouring Irish were pronouncedly 
in favour of this. They and their middle-class fellow- 
countrymen grew to political importance when they 
reverted to the idea of moral force only, advanced by 
Isaac Butt in his Home Rule scheme in 1870—an idea 
broadly, but less pacifically, followed by Parnell. It 
is significant of this increase of political power of the 
Trish in England that it was the Liverpool convention 
of the Home Rule Confederation that superseded 
Butt with Parnell. Concurrent with it was the Irish 
National Land League originated by Michael Davitt, 
who, as a former worker in the cotton mills of Lanca- 
shire, was very popular with the Irish workers in Eng- 
land. In the United Irish League of Great Britain 
the two facets of the Irish party have a most powerful 
organization, with ramifications everywhere. 

From its situation Liverpool would have a large 
poor Irish population. In 1788-89 there were 260 
Catholic baptisms out of 2332, i.e. 114 per cent. Ap- 
proximately, the Catholic population of Liverpool in 
1788 was 6916; in 1811, 21,359; in 1829, 50,000. (In 
1804 there were only 12,000 to 15,000 Catholies in Lon- 
don.) In 1841 the Irish-born in Great Britain num- 
bered 419,256; in 1851 there were 519,959, of whom 
213,907 werein Scotland. It hasbeen claimed that ‘‘the 
outward sign of the great impetus given to Catholi- 
cism in Great Britain by the immigration from Ireland 
was the restoration of the Catholic hierarchy in Eng- 
land”. It was therefore appropriate that the first 
head of the restored hierarchy should be a son of Irish 
parents. The present Archbishop of Westminster is 
of Irish descent, as are also his bishop auxiliary and 
viear-general and one of his canons. In 1853 Irish 
Vincentians took charge of the parish of St. Vincent, 
Sheffield. Later they had a training college at Ham- 
mersmith. At present the Irish province has two 
houses in England. In this year there were 41,400 
Catholics, mostly Irish, in the British Army, and a 
quarter of the Navy was estimated as Irish Cath- 
olics. In 1862 the Irish Sisters of Charity were work- 
ing in Hereford. In 1881 the census for the Parlia- 
mentary Borough of Manchester gives 8? per cent of its 
population as Irish (32,750 out of 393,580). In 1908 
the Catholic population of Great Britain was 2,130,- 
100, of which 400,000 was in Scotland. In 1909 the 
Catholic population of England had increased to 1,671, - 
000, with one of its bishops Irish-born and two others 
of Irish descent. Irish Sisters of Charity are in the 
Diocese of Westminster and of Shrewsbury, and Irish 
Christian Brothers are at Bristol. Confessions are of- 
ficially announced as heard in Irish in the Dioceses of 
Westminster (2 churches), Clifton, and Salford (4 
churches). Of the 1717 churches, chapels, and sta- 
tions in England 48 (2? per cent) are dedicated to 
Trish saints, of which 42 are under St. Patrick. 

Though the impress of the early Catholic Irish set- 
tlers on the social, political, and artistic life of Eng- 
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tand was absolutely nil, the influence of the Irish-born 
or Irish descendants of to-day is important. Of such 
in the Church are one archbishop and four bishops 
(and t:tulars), two abbots, a prior, two rectors of col- 
leges, two provincials, an administrator of a cathedral, 
the preacher of the “Papal Sermon” at the Vatican 
Council, several domestic prelates, and numerous can- 
ons. Inthe State: A Groom, and also a Lord, in wait- 
ing to the king, Somerset Herald, twenty-four army 
. Officers, five M. P.’s, three in the higher Civil Service, 
' two County-Court judges, seven J. P.’s, four Aldermen, 
two superintendents of Scotland Yard. Referring 
only to those of admitted position, there are in science, 
three; in art, a portrait painter, two other artists; one 
musician; five actors and actresses; two singers in 
opera. In medicine, a king’s physician and thirteen 
eminent practitioners. In letters, the founder and 
first editor of “The Windsor Magazine”, now editor 
of “Cassell’s Magazine”; editors of five other news- 
papers, etc.; forty-four writers, novelists, authors; 
nine journalists; and many members of educational, 
and of county, councils. 

Assuming that the bulk of Irish residents in Eng- 
land are Catholic, the following statistics have in- 
terest. (The latest census returns are made up to 1901.) 
Irish-born inhabitants of England and Wales: 426,565, 
or 13-1 per 1000 of whole population of England and 
Wales, and 96 per 1000 of the population of Ireland; 
a decrease of 7 per cent in England and Wales since 
1891. 

The distribution of 348,685 (or 82 per cent) of the 
Irish-born inhabitants of England and Wales in 1901 
was :-— 

Lancashire... t 


Cheshire...... ¢ 163,569, a decrease of 11-3 per cent 


since 1891 

London........ 60,211 

Surrey...... ralmost no change since 

Kenth..s- 1891 

Middlesex. 33,850 J 

Bissexes 3.0% 
Yorkshire... 39,145...decrease of 3953 since 

1891 

Northumb.... ) 
Durham...... - | 38,480..decrease of more than 
Cumberland. } 9000 since 1891 
Hampshire... 13,430...increase of 1582 since 


1891 


348,685 
Outside of the metropolis the Irish-born population 
exceeds 5000 in no one town except the five following 
(Manchester and Salford being counted as one) :— 
Liverpool..... ..45,673—6-7 per cent of population 
against 9-1 per cent in 1891. 


Te a 28,194...... against 32,270 in 1891. 
WCE GS ersrc aes 6443 
IBOOUlLGE een OOOL 
Birkenhead.... 5306 


The following table shows the number of Irish-born 
persons per 100,000 of total population in each of the 
counties of England. It will be seen that the popula- 
tion falls below -4 per cent in the counties where agri- 
culture most predominates :— 


Bedst ier vietie es BSG MGLOUCW Paar: cheleleretes 623 
Berks. Hosea toni ast GBA WEANGS: saa asceme LOSS 
Bucks. d B55 puLene Lora en ot omits 470 
(Connon) woonc as  2eePMelssinoouen ooto oom 431 
OlreslMe orton ec on POEM dekbhnichn aneumon er 5 251 
Corniwalliem react 538 | Kent (Ex.-Metr.).. 1148 
Cumberland....... F387 ames seas dite. el< sisi cele 3297 
Derbyshire........ G2GH IEICE tte iselioiisin nls 405 
Devontens eis. stae. 20 PST amesermiairetet sits 304 
DMorsetincpeneies sate OV 7aMGOnGony. asters keine So 
Darhamsereet serene 1895 | Middlesex 

Essex (Ex.—Metr.). 760 (Ex.-Metr.) ...... 9F4 
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INOTtO leanne ine es. ZAOWiS Ut lkt eerste ces Save 265 
Northants......... 296/Surrey (Ex.-Metr.) 1071 
INomphuimbins sees 1S 9Si Sussex. weer. 752 
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The percentages of Irish-born to the whole popu- 
lation of England and Wales were 2:9 in 1851; 2:1 in 
1861; 2-5 in 1871; 2:15 in 1881; 1-6 in 1891; 1-3in 1901. 

Scotland.—The earliest authentic record of emi- 
gration from Ireland to Scotland is to Argyle, about 
the year 258—fighting men who helped kindred tribes 
in Albaagainst Romaninvaders. The See of the Isles 
is said to have been founded by St. Patrick about 447. 
Irish missionaries followed. In 503 Prince Fergus left 
Ireland to help the Seots of Alba against the Picts. 
His colony became the basis of akingdom. In 565St. 
Columba from Donegal passed into Scotland, labour- 
ing in Jona for thirty-five years. His celebrated dec- 
laration against Scots paying tribute to Irish kings 
practically established the Scottish nation. The Scots 
of former times recognized their debt by frequent use 
of the baptismal name Malcolm; i.e. “Servant of Co- 
lumba”’. By the ninth century the Scots were polit- 
ically a distinct people, though the hierarchy of 
Northern Ireland kept an ecclesiastical protectorate 
over Iona later than 1203. Intercourse between Ire- 
land and Scotland in the thirteenth century is seen in 
the election of Donell Oge to chieftainship (1258), 
who, having lived in Scotland, spoke Albanian Gaelic. 
In 1495 Hugh Roe O’ Donnell visited James IV in Scot- 
land, concluding with him an offensive and defensive 
covenant. Through harpers and pipers Irish music 
penetrated into Scotland. Hardiman says: “The air, 
as well as the words, of Maggy Laidir . . . is Irish.” 
Robin Adair is the Irish “ Aileen Aroon”’; “John An- 
derson, my Jo” is at least an echo of “Cruiskeen 
Lawn”’. 

The General Assembly of 1608 proposed to James 
“that the sons of noblemen professing popery should 
be committed to the custody of their friends as are 
sound in religion”, which was effectively done. In 
1785 Irish fishermen “were brought from Ireland to 
teach the natives of Uist the manufacture of kelp 
from seaweed. Others were brought to the Shetlands 
because of their dexterity in fishing. ... The in- 
habitants of Barra learned fish curing from the Irish 
fishermen.” 

When Betoun, the last archbishop of the ancient 
Scottish hierarchy, went into exile (1560), English 
archpriests had jurisdiction over Scotland. On his 
death, in 1603, the hierarchy came to an end. In 
1623 Gregory XV established a prefect of missions for 
Seotland. In 1631 the Irish Bishop of Down and 
Connor, Magennis, was put over the Scottish mission 
by Urban VIII. The second in succession from him 
was an Irish Franciscan, Patrick Hogarty (1640). In 
1651 two Irish Vincentians, Fathers Duggan and 
White, went as missionaries to Scotland. The former 
worked for six years in the Hebrides, being very suc- 
cessful in Uist and Barra. In this latter place legends 
still exist of the curious miracles said to have been 
worked by him. Father White gave seventeen years 
to the Eastern Highlands. In 1718 there were about 
40 Catholies in Glasgow. In 1779 Scotland had one 
bishop and some 17,000 Catholics. In 1793 the first 
Relief Bill for Catholics was passed. ; 

In 1800 there were three bishops, forty priests, 
twelve churches, and about 30,000 Catholics. In 1804 
the Seotch had the free exercise of their religion. St. 
Mary’s Cathedral. Edinburgh, dates from 1814; St. 
Andrew’s Glasgow from 1816. Glasgow, the city of 
St. Mungo (the Lrish St. Kentigern) , ground hallowed 
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by the footsteps of St. Columba, in the early part of 
this century doubled its population in twenty years, 
largely caused by immigration from Ireland, a Scot- 
tish writer says. In 1829 there were 70,000 Catholics 
in Scotland, of whom 20,000 were in Glasgow. In 1851 
Glasgow had 80,000 Catholics, of whom 62,925 were 
Irish. In the same year 11-34 per cent of the 
population of Paisley were Irish. In 1854 an Irish 
Vincentian, Father J. Myers, had charge of St. Mary’s, 
Lanark. Five years later the Irish province estab- 
lished a house at Lanark. They have still a house 
in Scotland. In 1860 the Irish Catholics of Glas- 
gow, with their priests, were much dissatisfied with 
the manner in which ecclesiastical patronage was 
distributed. Much antagonism between the Irish and 
Scots Catholies ensued. The vicar of the Western Dis- 
trict, Murdoch, carried the matter to Rome and, after 
an energetic struggle, won; shortly after this he died 
(1866), and his successor, Grey, received an Irish Vin- 
centian, Father J. Lynch, as coadjutor. Schism 
threatening, Grey resigned, and Lynch was transferred 
to Limerick. Mgr. Eyre, promoted Apostolic dele- 
gate, succeeded to the Western Vicariate, and at last 
secured peace. It was during this turmoil that the 
Trish party first raised a ery for the restoration of the 
hierarchy, which had been suppressed in 1603. In 
1864 Cardinal Wiseman advised Propaganda in sup- 
port of this restoration. Among other reasons he 
stated that the overwhelming majority of Catholies in 
the great commercial and manufacturing towns were 
poor Irish. In forty years, ending 1835, the number 
of Catholics in Edinburgh had risen from 700 to 8000, 
and in Glasgow from 50 to 24,000. Nothing came of 
it till 1877, when the question was examined. In the 
following March (1878) Leo XIII, by the Bull “Ex 
Supremo”, restored the hierarchy in Scotland. In 
1874 there were 360,000 Catholics in Scotland. To- 
day there are 518,969, of whom 380,000 are in Glas- 
gow. Mackintosh, a non-Catholic authority, says: 
“The Roman Catholics in recent years have relatively 
increased more than any other denomination.” 

Of the 398 Catholic churches, chapels, and stations 
in Scotland in 1909, 36 (or 9-75 per cent) are dedicated 
to Irish saints. Of these, 12 are under the name of St. 
Patrick. Of the 13 priests ordained in Scotland in 
1909 there were three Irish-born and one of Irish de- 
scent. One of Scotland’s two archbishops is of Irish 
descent. The Irish political movements noted in Eng- 
land apply, mutatis mutandis, to Scotland; but the 
social and artistic impress of Irishmen is less marked 
there than in England. By a papal decree of 15 Dec., 
1909, the Ancient Order of Hibernians in Scotland is 
now tolerated. 

Assuming that the majority of Catholics in Scotland 
are Irish, the following tables are of interest. In 1901 
the total Irish-born population of Scotland was 205,- 
064, being 4:585 per cent of the population. Of the 
town population, 5-438 per cent; of the country popu- 
lation, 2:980 per cent, and distributed as follows:— 


hetlamncd aa we PE \(synvabunke Sooaacooa Zio) 
Orkneyenee rere 38 | Dumbarton...... 9,862 
Gaithnessyeueeenn 44) Argyle........5. 907 
Sutherland...... Oi BUte eek RI ae 475 
Ross and Cro- Renfrew......... 25,349 
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Inverness........ OSG) EAA eemeenieae Lediel er 
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Kineardine...... BRE 5 cone ac 298 
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V. InSouru Arrica.—The Catholies of South Africa 
are for the most part Irish or of Irish descent. They 
do not form a large proportion of the general popula- 
tion, for the tide of Irish emigration has set chiefly 
towards America and Australia. Leaving out of ac- 
count the mission stations founded for work among 
the native population, it may be said that the distri- 
bution of the Catholic churches throughout South 
Africa roughly indicates the chief centres where Irish- 
men are to be found, and the growth of the Catholic 
organization in the South African colonies has run on 
parallel lines with the increase of the Irish Catholic 
population. When Bishop Ullathorne touched at 
Cape Town, in 1832, on his way to Australia, he found 
there “but one priest for the whole of South Af- 
rica’”’. The statistics of 1909 show that there were 
in South Africa in that year 298 priests and 1929 
religious, men and women. Repeated attempts to 
gain a footing for Catholicism in South Africa had 
ended in a dismal failure. But in 1837 a new era 
began when the Holy See separated the South African 
colonies from the Vicariate Apostolic of the Mauritius 
and sent as vicar Apostolic to Cape Town an Irish 
Dominican, the Rt. Rev. Patrick R. Griffith. Bishop 
Griffith’s successors at Cape Town to the present day 
have all been Irishmen (Thomas Grimley, consecrated 
1861; John Leonard, 1872; and John Rooney, 1886), 
and most of the churches itr. Cape Colony have been 
founded by Irish priests. Iishmen form about 90 per 
cent of the Catholic population of the Colony. 

In 1847 Pius IX divided South Africa into the 
Western Vicariate (Cape Town and district) and the 
Eastern Vicariate (Hastern Cape Colony, Natal, ete.): 
Natal was erected into a separate vicariate three years 
later. After the rush to the diamond-fields had 
brought many Irish Catholics into the district, Kim- 
berley was erected into a vicariate in 1886, and now 
includes the Orange River Colony. There were very 
few Catholics in the Transvaal until the opening out 
of the Rand goldfield brought a rush of Irish immi- 
grants to what is now Johannesburg. Until 1885 the 
handful of Catholies in the Republic were attached to 
the Natal Vicariate. The Transvaal was then made a 
prefecture Apostolic. It was erected into a separate 
vicariate in 1904, when an Irish prelate, the Rt. Rev. 
W. Miller, O.M.I., was consecrated as its first bishop. 
Rhodesia is a prefecture Apostolic which has grown 
out of the Zambesi mission, founded by the Jesuits 
before the coming of the pioneers of the South African 
Company brought with it an influx of white settlers. 
Basutoland is another prefecture, but here there is a 
very limited white population, the Basutos having 
preserved a semi-independence under the supervision 
of a British “resident”. The Vicariate Apostolic of 
the Orange River, erected in 1901, is another district 
which has a seattered white population living in a 
thinly peopled country, where the mission stations 
have mainly to do the work for the natives. It in- 
cludes the north-west and part of the centre of Cape 
Colony, its northern boundary being the lower course 
of the Orange River. It is interesting to note that the 
Church obtained its first foothold in this district in 
1873, when the Cape Government handed over to 
Catholic missionaries a mission station in Namaqua- 
land, which had been abandoned by the Protes- 
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ot Rhenish Society during the Bushman insurrec- 
ion. 

The census of Cape Colony, 1904, states the total 
population as 2,409,804, of whom 579,741 were whites. 
The religious census gives the total Catholic population 
as 37,069, of whom 28,480 were whites. This latter 
figure includes Catholie soldiers in garrison. Taking 
90 per cent as the proportion of Irish Catholies, the 
total for the two vicariates (Eastern and Western) 
would be about 25,000. A large proportion of the 
priests and religious are Irish, and it has already been 
mentioned that the Vicar Apostolic of Cape Town is 
an Imsh prelate. So is the Vicar Apostolic of the 
Eastern District at Port Elizabeth, the Rt. Rev. Hugh 
McSherry, who was consecrated at Dundalk, in 1896, 
by Cardinal Logue, Primate of All Ireland. 

The chief centres of the Irish population in the 
Colony are Cape Town and the adjacent townships, 
and Port Elizabeth, East London, and the adjoining 
districts. Very few Irish Catholics are resident out- 
side the towns or engaged in farming. There are more 
than thirty convents in the colony, each the centre of 
various active good works. The cldest of these con- 
vents in South Africa is that of Our Lady of Good 
Hope, Grahamstown, founded by Irish nuns in 1849. 
Another instance of Irish pioneer work may be noted 
—the oldest church of Grahamstown, St. Patrick’s, 
opened 1844, was largely built by the voluntary labour 
of Irish soldiers. There are convents of the Sisters of 
Nazareth at Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, supported 
by the offerings of men of all religious denominations. 
There is a special mission to the leper colony isolated on 
Robben Island. Other religious and charitable works 
are orphanages, deaf and dumb institutions, and nurs- 
ing homes. The chief organizations among the Irish 
Catholics are confraternities established in most of the 
churches. The St. Vincent de Paul Society is almost 
exclusively officered by Irishmen. Many of the Cath- 
olic schools of the colony receive government aid. 
The high schools, the most important of which is the 
Jesuit college at Grahamstown, send up their pupils 
for the degrees of the University of Cape Town, which 
isanexamining, notateaching, body. Thereare about 
three hundred conversions annually among the white 
non-Catholic population. The Natal Vicariate in- 
cludes Natal, Zululand, and the Transkei district of 
Cape Colony. The priests are mostly French mission- 
aries (Oblates of Mary), but there are some Irish mem- 
bers of the order, and about one-third of the nuns are 
Imsh. There is a large coloured Catholic population 
(Africans and Tamil immigrants from India), some 
20,000 in all. The ecclesiastical returns up to mid- 
summer, 1909, fix the white Catholic population at 
7458. This includes troops in garrison. ‘The perma- 
nent Irish Catholic population (colonists) is estimated 
at about 3000. They are found chiefly in Durban, 
Pietermaritzburg, Ladysmith, and the Transkei. 
Catholie organization is on the same general lines as in 
Cape Colony. The parochial elementary schools and 
some of the secondary schools receive government aid. 

The Kimberley Vicariate, with its centre in the Dia- 
mond City, includes the Orange River Colony, Bechu- 
analand, and the greater part of Griqualand, an extent 
of about 200,000 square miles. The Catholics do not 
number quite 5000. There are some 1500 in Kim- 
berley; about 95 per cent of them are Irish by birth or 
descent. Scattered in small groups through Bechu- 
analand and Griqualand there are about 360, nearly 
all of Irish blood. There are some 2000 in the Orange 
River Colony, of whom about 80 per cent are Irish. 
The total Irish Catholic population may be taken at 
between three and four thousand. The vicar Apos- 
tolic, the Rt. Rev. Matthew Gaughren, is an Irishman, 
as was his predecessor. There are only nineteen priests 
to serve this huge district. Eight are Irish. There 
are nearly a hundred nuns, of whom half are Irish- 
women. The Sisters of Nazareth have a house at 
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Kimberley, and other orders conduct schools for giris 
at Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Vryburg, Beaconsfield, 
Kroonstad, and Mafeking. ‘Our Catholic schools”, 
writes the vicar Apostolic, “are absolutely indepen- 
dent of the Government school system. They are not 
subject to inspection and they receive no grants. The 
public school system finds no place for denominational 
schools, but there is no actual hostility against them.” 

In the Transvaal Vicariate there are some 12,000 
Trish Catholics under an Irish Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
William Miller, O.M.I. They are chiefly found in and 
about Johannesburg. Many are Irish Americans, some 
of whom hold prominent positions in the gold-mining 
industry. There are also churches in Pretoria and 
thirteen othercentres. Five of the twenty-six priests 
and about half of the nuns and Christian brothers (167) 
are Irish. The nuns are mostly engaged in teaching. 
The Sisters of Nazareth have a house at Johannesburg. 

In the scattered mission districts of the Orange River 
Vicariate there are very few Irish Catholics. There 
are perhaps twenty of them in the small white popula- 
tion of Basutoland. In Rhodesia there are about 
seven hundred. One hears of them from time to time 
in the narratives of the Jesuit missionaries published 
in the “ Zambesi Mission Record’’. In remote regions 
of the mission in its earlier days the Jesuits often came 
upon and were gladly helped by an Irish mining pros- 
pector or a trooper of the mounted police. When Wil- 
liam Woodbyrne was pioneering and prospecting in 
Mashonaland, his wagon was often for weeks at a time 
the centre of operations of a Jesuit missionary. 

Among notable Irish Catholies in South Africa may 
be mentioned Sir Michael Gallwey, a lawyer of marked 
ability, and for many years Chief Justice of Natal; the 
Hon. A. Wilmot, K.S.G., who is Irish on the mother’s 
side; Mr. Justice Sheil, one of the judges of Cape 
Colony; Sir Wiliam St. John Carr of Johannesburg; 
the Hon. John Daverin, M.L.C., and Mr. Beauclerk 
Uppington, M.L.A. The Catholic episcopate has from 
the outset been mainly Irish. Though many Irish 
Catholics are connected with colonial journalism in 
South Africa, the Catholics have not yet any news: 
paper of their own. The “Catholic Magazine”, pub- 
lished monthly at Cape Town, is their chief literary 
organ. Some of the missions issue regular reports, the 
most important of which is the “Zambesi Mission 
Record” (monthly). The leading colleges and con- 
vent boarding-schools have their school magazines. 
The “Catholic Directory for British South Africa”, 
issued annually from the Salesian Press, Cape Town, 
since 1904, forms a valuable record of progress. 

The above article is based on the official census returns and 
on detailed communications kindly supplied to the writer by 
the Vicars Apostolic of the Eastern District of Cape Colony, 
Kimberley, and Natal. A, Hiiurarp ATTERIDGE. 


VI. In Sours Amerrca.—In the records of the Latin 
republics of South America there is ample evidence 
of the traditional genius of the sons of St. Patrick to 
assimilate themselves with whatever peoples their 
lot may be presently cast. A number of them took a 
leading part in the establishment of the independence 
of several of these governments, and their names are 
enshrined among the titular heroes of these nations. 

In Paraguay, in 1555, there was a revolution headed 
by one Nicholas Colman. He is reputed to have been 
a Celt, but the records are not definite. Remember- 
ing how intimate, from a remote period, were the 
social and commercial relations between Ireland and 
Spain, the parent of most of the South American 
countries, it is not to be wondered at, perhaps, that 
even in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries so 
many Irish soldiers of fortune, and missionaries, and 
adventurers found their way across the ocean to the 
banks of the Amazon and the Plate. Ignoring Col- 
man’s claim as the pioneer, the first Irishman whose 
name appears without contradiction in South Amer- 
ican nistory is the Jesuit Father Thomas Vield, who 
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was born in Limerick in 1549, and spent ten years in 
Brazil and forty in the famous missions of Paraguay, 
of which, with Father de Ortega, he was the founder. 
At one time he was the only missionary in all Para- 
guay, and he lived there longer than any other mem- 
ber of his order. Father Thomas Field’s parents were 
William Field, a physician, and his wife Janet Creah. 
He took a classical course at Paris, studied philosophy 
for three years at Louvain, and then entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus at Rome, 6 October, 1574. After six 
months in the novitiate he showed such progress and 
solidity of virtue that he was allowed to volunteer for 
the missions in Brazil. Leaving Rome on 28 April, 
1575, he begged his way on foot to St. James of Com- 
postela in Spain and thence to Lisbon, where he re- 
mained two years, mainly at Coimbra. He arrived in 
Brazil in 1577, and in the records thenceforward his 
name is usually found transformed into “ Filde”. Here, 
under the guidance of the venerable Father Joseph 
Anchieta, “the Apostle and Thaumaturgus of Brazil”, 
he was trained in the apostolic life and by him was 
selected to go to evangelize Tucumaén and Paraguay. 

Father Anchieta, in his “ Annual Letter” to his su- 
periors for the year 1591, says: “There are three 
fathers in Paraguay who it appears have been sent 
from Brazil . . . they traverse many and vast re- 
gions and are bringing many thousands of barbarians 
to the fold of Christ, a work in which they are much 
helped by their knowledge of the Guaranf language.” 
And the “Letters” for 1592 and 1594 say: “Father 
Solanio sent Fathers de Ortega and Filde to the 
Guaranf, and it is known that they converted more 
than two thousand of them.” “Father Thomas 
Filde and Father de Ortega were sent into the province 
of Guayrd, which lies between Paraguay and Brazil. 
They have a residence established at Villa Rica, and 
from thence they go out in missions to give spiritual 
help to innumerable peoples.”” Among those converted 
by them were the Ibiragaras, a nation of ten thousand 
cannibals. The two missionaries remained in Guayrdé 
for eight years and then proceeded to Asuncién. In 
the early part of 1605, Father Filde was the only 
Jesuit left in all Tucumaén and Paraguay. During the 
thirteen years he toiled in these missions it is estimated 
that Father Filde and his companions baptized 150,- 
000 Indians. It was at the village of Pirapo that, on 
2 July, 1610, 200 of these converts were gathered and 
formed by Father Macheto Cataldino into “Loretto”, 
the first of the historic “ Reductions”, and the model 
for all the subsequent communities that made up the 
“Christian Republie of Misiones”. In 1615 Father 
Filde was made the teacher of Guaranf and other 
Indian languages to the young Jesuits who were being 
trained for the missions. In the catalogue of Irish 
Jesuits for 1617, Father “Thomas Field” is set down 
as being in Paraguay. He died at Asuncién in 1626, 
retaining an extraordinary physical vigour to the end, 
in spite of heroic mortifications and zeal for souls. 

With this illustrious pioneer, the record, honour- 
able in all its details, of the Irish element in the Latin 
American countries begins. Its ramifications are as 
extended as they are curious and unexpected. At the 
period preceding the wars of independence the remark- 
able fact is presented of Irish-born viceroys governing 
Mexico, Peru, and Chile for Spain. There were eight 
Irish regiments in the Spanish service at the opening 
of the eighteenth century. At its close the Napo- 
leonic wars brought Spain as an ally of France under 
the harrow of many English schemes for the spolia- 
tion of her South American treasure house and the 
emancipation from her rule of the several colonies 
there. In the invading as well as in the colonial 
armies Irish soldiers were conspicuous. It was then 
that the foundations of the chief Irish colony, that of 
the Argentine Republic, were laid. In 1765 a Captain 
MacNamara with two privateering ships attempted to 
take Colonia (in front of Buenos Aires) from the Span- 
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iards. His ship caught fire, and he, and all but 78 of 
his crew of 262, were lost. The saved were in large 
part Irish who settled down in the country and be- 
came the progenitors of many families with Celtic 
patronymics still to be found in the Argentine rural 
provinces. On 24 June, 1806, General William Carr 
Beresford, an illegitimate son of the Marquess of 
Waterford, at the head of another English expedition, 
which had in its ranks hundreds of Irish soldiers, cap- 
tured the city of Buenos Aires and held it for nearly 
two months, only surrendering then to overwhelming 
odds. Again these soldiers contributed numbers of 
Trish settlers to the country. On 27 June, 1807, a 
third English expedition under General Whitelocke 
arrived off Buenos Aires. One of its regiments was 
the 88th, the famous “Connaught Rangers”. It also 
ended disastrously, but left its Irish addition to the 
local population. 

Following we come to the period, 1810-1824, when 
Buenos Aires was the revolutionary centre of the 
various efforts that led to the separation from Spain 
of her South American colonies, and in most of these 
Trishmen and their sons were prominent. In Buenos 
Aires there is no name more honoured in the list of Ar- 
gentina’s patriots than that of Admiral Wiliam Brown 
(q.v.).. He had as companions in arms Dillons, O’Gor- 
mans, O’Farrells, Sheridans, Butlers, and others. Peter 
Sheridan, who arrived from Cavan early in the eigh- 
teenth century, and Thomas Armstrong from King’s 
County were among the founders of Argentina’s great 
woolindustry. Sheridan’s brother, Dr. Hugh Sheridan, 
served under Admiral Brown, and his son, who died at 
Buenos Aires in 1861, was a famous painter of South 
American landscapes. The interests of religion in the 
little Irish colony were first looked after by a friar 
named Burke, and when he died, Archbishop Murray 
of Dublin sent out by request Father Patrick Moran, 
who arrived at Buenos Aires, 11 February, 1829. He 
died there the following May, and was succeeded 
October, 1831, by Father Patrick O’Gorman, also 
from Dublin, who was chaplain until his death, 3 
March, 1847, his flock greatly increasing. 

In the great Irish exodus following the famine years 
Argentina received a substantial part of the exile 
throng. Their counsellor and friend was the Domini- 
ean, Father Anthony D. Fahy. Born at Loughrea, 
County Galway,in 1804,he made his ecclesiastical stud- 
les at St.Clement’s, Rome. Then he spent two years 
on the missions in the United States, in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, after which he was sent to Buenos Aires, where 
he arrived in 1848. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, until his death from yellow fever, caught while 
attendinga poor Italian, in 1871, hisnameis intimately 
identified with the progress and welfare, spiritual and 
temporal, of the large Irish community in Buenos 
Aires. In February, 1856, he brought out a com- 
munity of Sisters of Merey under Mother Mary Evan- 
gelist Fitzpatrick from Dublin, and built a spacious 
convent for them. To this have since been added a 
hospital, a boarding-school for girls, and a home for 
immigrants. In 1873 a branch convent was estab- 
lished at Mercedes about sixty miles distant. In 
April, 1881, the irreligious sentiment rife in Buenos 
Aires drove the whole community of eighteen sisters 
to Australia. In the meantime the real Catholics of 
Buenos Aires had become ashamed of the cowardice 
that had allowed the Sisters of Mercy to be forced out 
of the city by the anti-clerical faction. Petitions were 
addressed to the Sisters, to the Bishop of Adelaide, and 
to Rome asking that the community be sent back. 
In 1890 six of the Sisters from the Mount Gam- 
bier convent, Adelaide, were permitted to return. 
Their old convent at Rio Bamba was restored to them; 
their schools reopened; a house for immigrant girls 
established and within a year $20,000 subscribed to 
put their orphanage on a secure footing. Father 
Fahy, moreover, had priests specially trained for this 
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mission at All Hallows College, Dublin, and estab- 
lished libraries, reading rooms, schools, and other 
means for improving the life of the colony. 

An Irish Passionist, Father Martin Byrne, prepared 
the way for a foundation of his congregation, the pio- 
neers of which, Fathers Timothy Pacetti and Clement 
Finnegan, arrived at Buenos Aires from the United 
States, 14 December, 1880. In 1881 Father Fidelis 
(James Kent Stone), became the superior of their 
community, which in a short period was increased to 
fifteen priests and six novices, mostly Irish Amer- 
icans. Their fine monastery of the Holy Cross was 
dedicated on 10 January, 1886, and the splendid 
church attached to it in 1897. In 1897 Father Fi- 
delis established another house of the Passionists 
near Valparaiso, Chile, and built and had dedicated 
on 19 May, 1898, the church attached to the mon- 
astery of St. Paul of the Cross at Sarmiento. 

For many years the Irish colony at Buenos Aires in- 
cluded the famous statistician Michael G. Mulhall (q.v.). 
In the same field was William Bulfin, editor of a Cath- 
olic weekly, “The Southern Cross”. Born near Birr, 
Kings County, in 1862, he arrived at Buenos Aires in 
1884, and spent several years in ranch and commercial 
life, during which, over the pen-name “Che Buono”, 
he contributed “Tales of the Pampas” and “Sketches 
of Buenos Aires” to various magazines and publica- 
tions. In 1892 he joined forces with Michael Din- 
neen and became a member of the staff of “The 
Southern Cross”, which had been established in 1874, 
and finally its proprietor and chief editor, in which 
capacity he was a leader of the thought and progress 
of the Irish Argentine community. He died in Ire- 
land during a visit there,2 February,1910. Another 
weekly paper circulating in this section is the “ Hiber- 
no-Argentine Review”. It is estimated that the 
Trish form about one per cent of the population of 
Argentina. As the official statistics record them in 
the table of natives of Great Britain, positive figures 
from that source are unavailable. The unmistakable 
names show, however, that they are well represented 
in all the walks of political, commercial, profes- 
sional, and social life. 

Chile and Peru revere the memory of a famous 
Irishman, Ambrose O’Higgins (q. v.), the ‘‘Great 
Viceroy” (1720-1801) of Peru, and his son, Bernard 
(q. v.), the Dictator of Chile (1776-1842). In more 
recent years, Peru and Chile owed much to the enter- 
prise of another Irishman, William R. Grace (q. v.). In 
1851 he began his extensive business at Callao, Peru, 
with his partner, John Bryce. General John Mac- 
Kenna, born 20 October, 1771, at Clogher, Co. Tyrone, 
Ireland, was sent when a boy to his uncle, Count 
O’ Reilly, at Madrid, and graduated from the military 
academy at Barcelona, in 1787. In 1796 he went to 
Peru, where he became one of the leading government 
functionaries. He was ona public work in Chile when 
the revolution against Spain broke out in September, 
1810, and espoused the patriot cause in which, under 
Bernard O’Higgins, he did remarkable service. He 
was killed in a duel on 21 November, 1814. Vicuna 
MacKenna, the statesman and _ historian of later 
years, was his grandson. Other Irishmen notable in 
South American history are Generals John Thomond 
O’Brian, Daniel Florence O’Leary, and John Dever- 
eux. ©’Brian was born in the south of Ireland in 
1790 and reached Buenos Aires in 1816. He was with 
San Martin’s army during the campaigns of Chile and 
Peru, and at the conclusion of the war, in 1821, turned 
his attention to mining, at which he. essayed some 
remarkable engineering feats. He visited Hurope in 
1847 as a diplomatic agent and tried to direct Irish 
emigration to South America. He died at Lisbon in 
May, 1861. : 

in January, 1819, General John Devereux, who is 
styled the “Lafayette of South America , because he 
had offered his sword and fortune to Simén Bolivar, 
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the Liberator of Bolivia, was commissioned by the 
latter to go to Ireland and enlist an Irish legion for the 
aid of the revolution. He landed nearly 2000 men 
in South America in January, 1820. The legion won 
the decisive battle of Carabobo on 24 June, 1821. 
Among its officers was Colonel (afterwards General) 
Daniel Florence O'Leary (b. at Cork, 14 Feb., 1801; 
d. at Rome in 1868), often employed by Bolivar on 
important diplomatic missions. His memoirs, letters, 
and documents, compiled by his son, were published 
by the Venezuelan Government. General John 
O’Connor, who claimed to be a descendant of the last 
Xing of Ireland, raised a regiment of volunteers and 
brought them to Peru at his own expense and fought 
all through the campaign of Venezuela and New 
Granada. After the end of hostilities he was made 
Minister of War in Bolivia and died in 1870 at an ad- 
vanced age. Among other Irish soldiers of note in 
these wars might be mentioned Major Thomas Craig, 
Major John King, Colonel Charles O’Carroll, Lieut. 
Colonel Moran, Captain Charles Murphy, and Lieuten- 
ant Maurice O’Connell. All through these Latin re- 
publics there are hundreds of families, the grand- 
children of these men, who bear these and other Irish 
names, but who are as Spanish in language and charac- 
ter as any of their compatriots of pure Spanish descent. 


In Argentina this condition is especially notable. 

Souruey, History of Brazil (London, 1810; Spanish tr., Rio 
de Janeiro, 1862); Gay, Historia fisica y politica de Chile (San- 
tiago, 1844-1865); Srmon B. O’Lrary, Memorias del General 
O’ Leary (Caracas, 1879); Dawson, South American Republics 
(London, 1903); Marxam, History of Peru (Chicago, 1893); 
Arana, Historia General de Chile (Santiago, 1884-85); Marron 
McM. Muuuatt, Lrplorers in the New World (London, 1909); 
FitzGerawp, Ireland and Her People (Chicago, 1909-1910); 
Wess, Compendium of Irish Biography (Dublin, 1878); Hogan, 
Distinguished Irishmen of the Sixteenth Century (London, 1894); 
Dict. Nat. Biog., s. vv.; The Standard, The Southern Cross 
(Buenos Aires), files. Also the bibliographies for the articles on 
the several Latin American countries. 
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Irish College, 1s Rome.—Towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, Gregory XIII had sanctioned 
the foundation of an Irish college in Rome, and had 
assigned a large sum of money as the nucleus of 
an endowment. But the pressing needs of the Irish 
chieftains made him think that, under the circum- 
stances, the money might as well be used for religion 
by supplying the Irish Catholics with the sinews of 
war in Ireland as by founding a college for them at 
Rome. The project was revived in 1625 by the Irish 
bishops, in an address to Urban VIII. Cardinal 
Ludovisi, who was Cardinal Protector of Ireland, 
resolved to realize at his own expense, as a useful and 
lasting memorial of his protectorate, the desire ex- 
pressed to, the pope by the Irish bishops. A house 
was rented opposite Sant’ Isidoro, and six students 
went into residence 1 January, 1628. Eugene Cal- 
Janan, archdeacon of Cashel, was the first rector, 
Father Luke Wadding being a sort of supervisor. 
Cardinal Ludovisi died in 1632; he was of a princely 
family with a large patrimony, and he made provision 
in his will for the college; it was to have an income 
of one thousand crowns a year; a house was to be 
purchased for it; and he left a vineyard at Castel 
Gandolfo where the students might pass their villeg- 
giatura. To the surprise of his heirs no less than of 
Father Wadding, the cardinal’s will directed that the 
college should be placed under the charge of the 
Jesuits. Both the heirs and Wadding suspected that 
provision and disputed it; a protracted lawsuit was 
finally decided in 1635 in favour of the Jesuits. 

On 8 Feb., 1635, they took charge of the college, 
and governed it till 1772. A permanent residence 
was secured, which became the home of the Irish 
students until 1798, and is still the property of the 
college; it has given its name to the street in which 
it stands. The Jesuits found eight students hefore 
them; one of these, Philip Cleary, after a brilliant 
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academic course, left for the mission in Treland in 
1640, and suffered death for the Faith ten years later. 
The first Jesuit rector became General of the Society; 
he was succeeded by Father James Forde, who was 
succeeded in 1637 by Father William Malone, a 
successful combatant in controversy with Archbishop 
Usher. In 1650 Monsignor Scarampo of the Ora- 
tory, on his return from his embassy to the Kilkenny 
Confederation, brought with him two students to the 
Irish college; one was Peter Walsh, who became a 
distinguished Oratorian; the other was Oliver Plunket, 
who was kept in Rome as professor at Propaganda 
until his appointment to the See of Armagh in 1670, 
whence he was promoted to a martyr’s crown at 
Tyburn. Philip Cleary’s name is amongst those 
whose cause is before the Congregation of Rites; 
and the cause of Oliver Plunket is so far advanced 
that his Alma Mater hopes ere long to venerate him 
on the altar of its chapel. In the archives of the 
college is preserved an autograph of Oliver Plunket, 
written by him when he was about to leave. John 
Brennan, one of his contemporaries, also became 
professor at Propaganda; whence he was appointed 
Bishop of Waterford, and then Archbishop of Cashel. 
Soon after came several remarkable students— 
Ronan Maginn; James Cusack, Bishop of Meath; 
Peter Creagh, successively Bishop of Cork and Cloyne, 
and Archbishop of Dublin. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, one of 
the students, Roch MacMahon, made his name in 
Irish history as Bishop of Clogher; another, Hugh 
MacMahon, Archbishop of Armagh, asserted the 
precedence of that see to Dublin in a work of great 
learning, ‘Jus Primatiale Armacanum”. Richard 
Reynolds at the end of his course was kept in Rome 
as tutor to the children of the Pretender; James 
Gallagher became Bishop of Kildare. When we con- 
sider that the college had never more than eight 
students at a time, and had often so few as five, if it 
had produced no other distinguished alwmni than 
those named, it would have well deserved these 
words written by the Irish primate, Hugh MacMahon, 
to the rector: “If the college on account of its slender 
resources cannot furnish many soldiers, it provides 
brave and skilful captains.” It was then known as 
the ‘‘Seminarium Episcoporum” or nursery of bish- 
ops. In other ways, however, the college had its 
trials and changes. It came into financial diffi- 
culties. The villa at Castel Gandolfo was sold to the 
Jesuit novitiate in 1667, and yet the difficulties did not 
disappear. It was thought, moreover, that too large 
a proportion of the able students found a vocation 
to the Society of Jesus, in spite of the purpose of the 
college, which trained them for the mission in Ire- 
land. Complaints as to administration were also 
made, and a Pontifical Commission was deputed to 
make an official inquiry. Its report was not fa- 
vourable to the Jesuits, and in September, 1772, the 
college was withdrawn from their control. The 
present writer thinks that the Jesuits were not without 
some plausible pleas to justify their management of 
the college; and it would be strange if a close inquiry 
into a rectorate of 137 years did not reveal some in- 
stances of mismanagement. 

The college now passed from the eare of the Jesuits 
and an Italian priest, the Abbate Luigi Cuceagni, was 
made rector. He was a man of acknowledged 
ability. Hurter says that he was the ablest of the 
controversialists who wrote against that form of 
Jansenism which was patronized by Joseph II, sup- 
ported by the Synod of Pistoia, and had its eitadel 
in the University of Pavia. He was the author of 
several works which were in high repute in those days; 
and from the Irish College he edited the ‘‘ Giornale 
Ecelesiastico di Roma”, then the leading Catholic 
periodical in Rome. The first prefect of studies 
appointed under his rectorate was the famous Pietro 
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Tamburini, who afterwards became the leader of 
Jansenism at Pavia. During his prefectship he 
delivered his lectures on the Fathers which were 
afterwards published at Pavia. He had to leave 
the college after four years; and although some very 
brilliant students were there in his time, it does not 
appear that he tried to leave, or if he tried, that he 
succeeded in leaving, any unorthodox influence on 
their minds. The rectorate of Cuccagni came to an 
end in 1798, when the college was closed by order of 
Napoleon; and thus we come to the close of another 
period of its history. During those twenty-six years 
it quite equalled its previous prestige. For, although 
the number of its students was sometimes as low 
as three, it sent forth Dr. Lanigan the historian, who 
was promoted directly from being a student of the 
Irish College to the chair of Scripture at Pavia; Dr. 
Charles O’Connor, author of ‘‘Scriptores Rerum 
Hibernicarum”, and several other works; James B. 
Clerigh, who never became a priest, but was a well- 
known Catholic leader in Ireland a century ago; Dr. 
Ryan, Bishop of Ferns; Dr. McCarthy, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Cork; Dr. Blake, Bishop of Dromore. 

Dr. Blake, who was the last student to leave the 
college at its dissolution in 1798, returned a quarter 
of a century later to arrange for its revival, which 
was effected by a Brief of Leo XII, dated 18 Feb., 
1826. He became the first rector of the restored 
college, and amongst the first students who sought 
admission was Francis Mahony, of Cork, known to the 
literary world as Father Prout. Having set the 
college well at work, Dr. Blake returned to Ireland, 
and was succeeded by Dr. Boylan, of Maynooth, 
who soon resigned and died in 1830. He was suc- 
ceeded by a young priest who had just completed a 
singularly brilliant course at Propaganda, and who 
governed it with great success till 1849, when he 
beeame Archbishop of Armagh, then Archbishop of 
Dublin, and finally Cardinal Cullen. Within two 
years of his rectorate he had forty students in the 
college; and to provide proper accommodations for 
the increasing numbers who sought admission, the 
present building with the church of St. Agatha was 
given to the college in 1835 by Gregory XVI. Two 
years later Dr. Cullen purchased a fine country 
villa as a summer home for the students, amid the 
olive groves which cover the slopes of the Sabine hills 
near Tivoli. Amongst the distinguished students 
who passed through the college during Dr. Cullen’s 
rectorate were: Rey. C. P. Meehan; Dr. Edmund 
O’Reilly, S.J.; Archbishop Croke; Cardinal Moran; 
Archbishop Dunne of Brisbane. 

Dr. Cullen was succeeded by Dr. Kirby, well known 
for his holiness of life. He governed the college for 
more than forty years. His successor was Michael 
Kelly, the present coadjutor to the Archbishop of 
Sydney. The college has received several privileges 
of various kinds from popes. Before 1870 the students 
had the privilege of carrying the baldacchino part of 
the way during the procession on the feast of Corpus 
Christi, on which oceasion the pope carried the Blessed 
Sacrament. Gregory XVI paid a visit to the college 
in 1837; and on St. Patrick’s Day, 1860, Pius IX 
assisted at Mass in the college church, after which 
he held a reception at the college. In memory of 
his visit he presented a rich set of vestments to the 
college. A similar gift was made to the college during 
this present year (1909) by Pius X, in memory of his 
jubilee. The heart of Daniel O’Connell is buried in 
the college church. 


Archives of the Irish College, Rome; La Relazione del Cardinale 
Marefoschi; Hurrer, Nomenclator; Giornale Ecclesiastico di 
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Trish Colleges, on THs ContTInenT.—The reli- 
gious persecution under Elizabeth and James I led to 
the suppression of the monastie schools in Ireland 
in which the clergy for the most part received their 
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education. It became necessary, therefore, to seek 
education abroad, and many colleges for the training 
of the secular clergy were founded on the Continent, 
at Rome, in Spain and Portugal, in Belgium, and in 
France. The history of the Irish college and of the 
other Irish establishments at Rome is dealt with in spe- 
cial articles (see Iris CoLLea@n, THR, IN Rome, ete.). 
That of the other Irish colleges on the Continent may, 
for the sake of order, be given in separate sections, 
according to the countries in which they existed. 

In Sparn anv PortuGay.—Salamanca.—The most 
famous of the Irish colleges in Spain was that of 
Salamanea, founded, at the petition of Father Thomas 
White, S.J., by a decree of Philip III dated 1592, 
and opened in 1593 with the title: El Real Colegio de 
Nobles Irlandeses. ‘he support of the students was 
provided for by a royal endowment. The discipline 
and management of the college was entrusted to the 
Jesuit Fathers at Salamanea, an Irish father holding 
the office of vice-rector. The Jesuits continued to 
govern the college until the order was expelled from 
Spain in 1767. Since that date the rectors of the 
college have been selected from amongst the Irish 
secular clergy, presented by the bishops of Ireland 
and confirmed by the King of Spain. Dr. Birming- 
ham was the first rector after the departure of the 
Jesuits. Dr. Curtis, subsequently Archbishop of 
Armagh, held that office from 1781 to 1812, and 
rendered valuable service to tne Duke of Wellington 
during the Peninsular War. In more recent years 
Dr. William McDonald, of the Diocese of Armagh, 
Father Cowan, of Dromore, Father Bernard Maguire, 
of Clogher, have been rectors. That office is at 
present held by the Very Rey. Michael O’Doherty, 
D.D., a priest of the Diocese of Achonry. The Irish 
college at Salamanca was open to students from all 
the provinces of Ireland, but in the seventeenth 
century the majority of them came from the southern 
and eastern provinces. It was made cause of com- 
plaint that Father White, 8.J., was unwilling to 
receive students from Ulster and Connaught, and the 
exiled Irish chiefs, O’ Neill and O’Donnell, presented 
a remonstrance on the subject to the King of Spain. 
The students attended lectures in the famous Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, and the college was the nursing 
mother of many eminent Irish ecclesiastics. Dr. 
Curtis of Armagh, Dr. Murray of Dublin, Dr. Kelly of 
Tuam, Dr. Laffan, and Dr. Everard of Cashel were all 
alumni of Salamanca, the last four being fellow- 
students. At present the Irish students at Sala- 
manea number about thirty, and attend lectures at 
the diocesan seminary which has taken the place of 
the theological faculty of the ancient university. The 
college is supported chiefly by ancient endowments, 
which are subject to the control of the Spanish 
Government. 

Seville—About 1612 a college for Irish students 
was established at Seville, and managed by secular 
priests, one of whom was Theobald Stapleton, who 
afterwards died a martyr in Ireland, being stabbed 
while administering Holy Communion. In 1619 
Father Richard Conway, 8.J., was appointed rector. 
When he entered upon office, the personnel of the 
college—superiors, students, and servants—amounted 
to eighteen. They suffered much from poverty. 
Their condition moved many to compassion. The 
fishermen at Seville obtained an indult from Pope 
Paul V, permitting them to fish on six Sundays and 
holidays each year in order that they might give the 
profits of their labour for the support of the Trish 
students. For the same purpose Irish merchants at 
Seville granted to the college a percentage on every 
cask of wine they sold. Soldiers of the Irish Brigade 
in the Spanish service gave a portion of their pay. 
With such aid the college continued to exist and was 
able to send every year two priests to the Irish 
mission. One of the students of the college, Dom- 
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inie Lynch, became professor in the University of 
Seville. In 1769 the Irish college at Seville, with all 
its goods, rents, and rights, was, by royal authority, 
amalgamated with that of Salamanea. 

Madrid.—In 1629 a college for Irishmen was 
founded by Father Theobald Stapleton, who has 
already been mentioned in connexion with the college 
at Seville. The number of students varied from ten 
to twenty, supported by the charity of benefactors. 
The college served as a hospice for those Irish eccle- 
siastics who, having completed their studies, came 
to the capital to claim the bounty of £10 which the 
Xing of Spain had granted to Imsh students in the 
Peninsula, to enable them to return to Ireland. 
In 1677, Dr. James Lynch, Archbishop of Tuam, 
resided for some time at Madrid and succeeded in 
restoring the college to greater prosperity. But 
eventually it was closed, and its property lost to the 
Church in Ireland. 

Alcaléd.—In Aleald, anciently Complutum, famous 
for its university, and for its polyglot edition of the 
Bible, an Irish college was founded in 1590, by a 
Portuguese nobleman named George Sylveira, a 
descendant, through his mother, of the Macdonnells 
of Ulster. He bestowed on the college an endow- 
ment of the value of £2000, and, at a cost of £1000, 
built a chapel dedicated to his patron, St. George. 
At Aleald there were four masters, twenty students, 
and eight servants. This ancient college has long 
since ceased to exist. 

Santiago de Compostela.—In 1605 a college for Irish 
ecclesiastics was founded at Compostela. Philip III 
bestowed upon it an endowment of £100 a year. It 
was under the direction of the Jesuits. In 1671 there 
were six students. At the conclusion of the phi- 
losophy course all went to Salamanca for their theo- 
logical studies. In 1769 the property of the Irish 
college at Santiago de Compostela was amalgamated 
with that of the college at Salamanca. 

Lisbon.—Besides the colleges in Spain there existed 
also an Irish establishment at Lisbon. The college 
was founded by Royal Charter in 1593, under the 
title: Collegio de Estudiantes Irlandeses sub invoca- 
caon de San Patricio en Lisboa. Like the other Irish 
colleges in the Peninsula it was placed under the 
management of the Jesuits. The celebrated Stephen 
White, S.J., was one of its earliest pupils. During 
the great earthquake which almost destroyed the 
city of Lisbon in 1755, the Irish college and its in- 
mates suffered no injury. Not long after it suffered 
from the malice of men. In 1769 it was closed and 
confiscated by Pombal, under the pretext that it was 
a Jesuit establishment. But in 1782 an Irish secular 
priest, Dr. Michael Brady, sueceeded in having the 
college restored to the Irish. Dr. Brady was suc- 
ceeded in the office of rector by Dr. Bartholomew 
Crotty, subsequently President of Maynooth, and 
Bishop of Cloyne. Dr. Crotty held the office of 
rector from 1801 to 1811. During his tenure of 
office an invitation was addressed by Dr. John Bap- 
tist Walsh, rector of the Irish college in Paris, to 
the students at Lisbon, to come to his college in 
Paris, an invitation of which the bishops of Ireland 
expressed their disapproval. The number of stu- 
dents in the Irish college at Lisbon in the eighteenth 
century was from twelve to fourteen. During the 
French Revolution it increased to thirty or forty, to 
fall again to fourteen after 1815. Dr. Burke, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam; Dr. Talbot, Dr. Russell, and Dr. 
Carpenter, Archbishops of Dublin; Dr. Verdon, 
Bishop of Ferns, and Dr. Kelly, Bishop of Waterford, 
were Lisbon students. During the civil wars in 
Portugal, in the nineteenth century, the college 
was closed, and has not since been reopened. 

Besides the colleges for the education of the secular 
clergy at Lisbon there was also a convent of Irish 
Dominican Fathers, and a convent of Irish Dominican. 
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nuns, both of which exist at the present day, the 
former at Corpo Santo, Lisbon, and the latter at 
Belem in the vicinity. 

In Beicium.—Louvain.—While the colleges in the 
Peninsula were doing good service for the preservation 
of the Faith in Ireland, other colleges for the same 
purpose were established in Flanders. In 1624 a 
college for the education of priests, with the title 
“Collegium Pastorale’’, was founded at Louvain, in 
virtue of a charter granted by the Holy See at the 
instance of the Most Rev. Eugene Macmahon, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Urban VIII gave a donation for 
the support of the college, and the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Propaganda bestowed upon it an annual 
allowance of 240 scudi. Burses were also founded 
by various benefactors, the aggregate value of which 
amounted to 73,217 florins. The first rector of the 
college was Nicholas Aylmer. The students at the 
commencement were six in number. In 1643 there 
were four priests, and three students in philosophy. 
At the close of the eighteenth century the number had 
increased to forty. Many distinguished Irish eccle- 
siastics were students of the pastoral college at 
Louvain. One of its rectors, Thomas Stapleton, 
held also the office of rector of the university for 
several terms. 

Besides the secular colleges, convents for the Irish 
regular clergy were established at Louvain. Of these 
the most ancient and the most celebrated was the 
Franciscan College of St. Anthony of Padua, founded 
in 1606 at the request of Florence Conry, Archbishop 
of Tuam. The number of Irish friars at St. An- 
thony’s in the seventeenth century was about forty. 
In this convent lived John Colgan, the celebrated 
Trish hagiologist, author of the ‘‘Trias Thauma- 
turga ”, and of ‘‘ Lives of the Irish Saints”. Here, too, 
lived Hugh Ward, Father Mooney, Brendan O’Con- 
nor, and Bonaventure O’ Doherty, who so ably assisted 
Michael O’Cleary in collecting materials for the great 
work known as the ‘‘Annals of the Four Masters”. 
The Franciscans of St. Anthony’s did great service to 
the cause of religion by printing books of instruction 
in the Irish tongue. At Louvain were printed the 
Irish Catechism of Bonaventure O’Hussey (1608), 
“The Mirror of Penance”, by Hugh MacCaughwell 
(1618), ‘‘The Mirror of Religion”, by Florence Conry 
(1626), O’Cleary’s vocabulary (1643), “The Paradise 
of the Soul”, by Anthony Gernon (1645), and a moral 
treatise in English and Irish, by Richard MacGiolla- 
cuddy (Arsdekin) (1667). It has been truly said of 
the convent of St. Anthony of Padua at Louvain, 
““No Franciscan College has maintained with more 
zeal than this, the character of the order as expressed 
in their motto Doctrina et Scientia.” At the close of 
the eighteenth century the number of friars at St. 
Anthony’s was seventeen. In 1796 the convent was 
closed to the Irish, and sold. There existed also at 
Louvain a convent of Irish Dominicans founded in 
1608, and known as the convent of Holy Cross. 
In 1627 there were twelve fathers in this convent. 
A letter of the nuncio at Brussels, in 1675, gives the 
names of thirty-three Dominicans, who had gone 
from Holy Cross to labour on the mission in Ireland. 
The Irish Dominican convent at Louvain was closed 
in 1797. A convent of Irish Benedictine nuns was 
established at Ypres in 1682 where for more than two 
centuries Irish women aspiring to religious perfection 
found a home. This convent has survived to the 
present day (1910). The colleges, secular and regu- 
lar, at Louvain during the two centuries of their ex- 
istence gave to the Church in Ireland 32 bishops and 
about 300 priests, of whom 200 at least were graduates 
in arts of the University of Louvain. 

Antwerp.—In 1629 a pastoral college was founded 
at Antwerp by the Rev. Lawrence Sedgrave, a Lein- 
ster priest, who, together with his nephew, the Rev. 
James Talbot, expended 13,220 florins on the estab- 
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lishment of the college, and became its first rector, as 
his nephew became its second. After their time the 
college suffered much from poverty and was on the 
point of being closed and sold to meet the claims of 
creditors. But during the rectorate of John Egan, 
prothonotary Apostolic, it received a fresh impulse. 
Donations were received, and creditors satisfied. 
Through the pro-nuncio at Brussels, the Holy See 
sent subventions from time to time. The number of 
students, usually about twelve, increased eventually to 
thirty. They attended lectures at the Jesuit college 
at Antwerp, where their distinguished countryman, 
Fr. Richard Archdeacon (Arsdekin), 8.J., died in 1690. 
The pastoral colleges at Louvain and at Antwerp con- 
tinued to flourish until 1795, when they were closed 
on the occupation of Belgium by the French. 
At various times the bishops of Ireland made repre- 
sentations to the Belgian Government with a view 
to obtain the transfer of the burses to Ireland, and 
they have been so far successful that at the present 
time the annual revenue of the burses is paid through 
the medium of the British Foreign Office for the 
education of students at Maynooth College. 

Tournai.—An Irish college was founded at Tournai 
by Christopher Cusack. In 1689 there were eight 
ecclesiastics at Tournai, with an income of 200 seudi. 
Choiseul, Bishop of Tournai, in a letter to Innocent 
X, speaks thus of the Irish college: ‘‘We have here 
a College or Seminary of Irish youth where some poor 
students are supported, receive a Christian educa- 
tion, and are taught the Humanities. They attend 
the classes at the Jesuits, and are generally the first 
in merit.””7 The Tournai college, like those at Lou- 
vain and Antwerp, was closed in 1795. In 1833, at 
the instance of the Most Rev. Dr. O’ Higgins, Bishop 
of Ardagh, the Belgian Government consented to 
transfer to the Irish college in Rome the sum of 4000 
franes from the funds of the old Irish college at 
Tournai. 

In France.—The colleges in the Peninsula and in 
Flanders rendered great service to the Church in 
Treland. But the most important of all the Irish 
colleges on the Continent were those established in 
France. 

Dowai.—The most ancient amongst these was the col- 
lege at Douai, founded about 1577 by the Rev. Ralph 
Cusack. Douai was then included in the Flemish 
territory subject to Spain, and in 1604 Philip IIT 
conferred on the Irish college in that town an endow- 
ment of 5000 florins. In 1667 Douai was taken by 
Louis XIV, and the Irish college there beeame subject 
to French authority. For some years means of sub- 
sistence were scanty and precarious, but in 1750 the 
college recovered its prosperity. It was subject to 
a board of provisors who nominated the rector from 
a list of three candidates presented by the superiors 
of the Irish college in Paris. The students, about 
thirty in number, attended lectures at the University 
of Douai. In 1793 the college was closed, and in 
1795 the buildings, valued at 60,000 frances, were 
alienated by the 'rench Government. 

Lille.—An Irish college was founded at Lille by 
Ralph Cusack in virtue of letters patent granted in 
1610 by the Archduke Albert, and Isabella, Infanta of 
Spain, then Governors of the Netherlands. Founda- 
tions were made for the education of students from 
the Province of Leinster, more particularly for those 
from Meath. The right of nominating the rector 
was vested in the superior of the Trish Capuchins at 
Bar-sur-Aube. The college suffered much from 
poverty. Its means of support were derived partly 
from collections made at the church doors, and partly 
from fees received for the services the students ren- 
dered by carrying the dead at funerals. The study 
and use of the Trish language was encouraged, and no 
one unacquainted with that tongue was eligible to 
the office of rector. The students numbered from 
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el ht to ten, exclusively from Leinster. The college, 
which was valued at 20,000 frances, was confiscated 
and sold in 1793. 

Bordeaux.—In 1603, the Rev. Dermit MacCarthy, 
a priest of the Diocese of Cork, made his way to 
Bordeaux with about forty companions. These Irish 
exiles were hospitably received by Cardinal de Surdis, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, who gave them a house and 
placed them in charge of the church of St. Eutropius. 
The rules of the Irish community were approved by 
the archbishop in 1603, and again in 1609, and were 
finally ratified by Paul V, in the Bull ‘‘In supremo 
apostolic dignitatis”, 26 April, 1618. The Irish 
students at Bordeaux, like those at Lille, derived their 
support from alms collected at the doors of the 
churches in the city, and from fees received for their 
services at funerals. In 1653, at the conclusion of 
the War of the Fronde, about 5000 Irish troops, 
previously in the service of Spain, at the suggestion 
of Father Cornelius O’Scanlan, rector of the college at 
Bordeaux, elected to take service under the flag of 
France. In acknowledgment of the zeal of Father 
O’Scanlan for the interests of France, the queen 
regent, Anne of Austria, bestowed on the college an 
endowment of 1200 livres for the support of ten 
priests and ten clerics, and conferred on the students 
the privilege of naturalization to enable them to 
receive gifts and possess benefices in the kingdom. 
On the same occasion the title of ‘‘Sainte-Anne-la- 
Royale” was given to the college. Besides the en- 
dowment of Anne of Austria, various bequests were 
made by benefactors; yet in 1766 the total annual 
revenue of the college amounted only to 2531 franes. 
From twenty in the seventeenth century, the number 
of students increased, in the eighteenth, to thirty, 
and eventually to forty. They attended the classes 
at the Jesuit college in the city. There were also 
little colonies of Irish students resident at Toulouse, 
Auch, Agen, Cahors, Condom, and Périgueux, all 
subject to the authority of the rector of the Irish 
college at Bordeaux. The rector of the college was 
chosen by the votes of the students, and confirmed 
by the archbishop for a period of three years. The 
system of appointment by election led to frequent 
disputes and was eventually abolished. Dr. Robert 
Barry, Bishop of Cloyne, Dr. Patrick Comerford, 
Bishop of Waterford, Dr. Cornelius O’ Keefe and Dr. 
Robert Lacy, Bishops of Limerick, Dr. Dominic 
Bellew, Bishop of Killala, and Dr. Boetius Egan, 
Archbishop of Tuam, were for some time students 
at Bordeaux. Here, too, Geoffrey Keating is said to 
have been a student. The Abbé Edgeworth and Dr. 
Richard O’Reilly, subsequently Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, studied for a short time at Bordeaux, whence 
the former proceeded to Paris, and the latter to 
Rome. The last superior of the college was the Rev. 
Martin Glynn, D.D., a native of the Diocese of Tuam, 
who suffered death by sentence of the Revolutionary 
tribunal, at Bordeaux, 19 July, 1794. The vice- 
rector of the college, Dr. Everard, escaped. The 
students were thrown into prison, but were even- 
tually liberated and put on board a vessel bound for 
Treland. The college church, valued at 21,000 
franes, was confiscated in 1793. The college was also 
seized but was saved from confiscation by the vigi- 
lance of an Irish priest named James Burke. After 
the Revolution, all that remained of the property 
of the college at Bordeaux was placed by decree of 
the first consul under the control of the board of ad- 
ministrators of the Irish college in Paris. In 1885 
the property at Bordeaux was sold for 285,635 
franes, and the price invested in French securities in 
the name of the ‘‘Fondations Catholiques Irlandaises 
en France’’. 

Toulouse—From the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century there existed at Toulouse a little 
colony of Irish ecclesiastica) students. The Irish 
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college in that town owes its origin to Anne of Aus: 
tria, who bestowed upon it, at the same time as upon 
the college of Bordeaux, the title of ‘“Sainte-Anne- 
la-Royale”’, with an endowment of 1200 livres a year 
for the support of twelve priests. The endowment 
was confirmed by Louis XIV in 1659. At Toulouse 
the number of students never exceeded ten or twelve, 
chiefly natives of the Province of Munster. Small 
though the number was, the system of appointing 
the rector by the votes of the students led to division, 
and it was judged expedient to submit the rules of 
discipline to Benediet XIV, who approved them by 
a letter addressed to the Archbishop of Toulouse on 
31 August, 1753. The course of studies extended over 
a period of eight years, after which the students re- 
turned to the mission in Ireland. When the French 
Revolution broke out, the college possessed an annual 
revenue of 10,000 franes. In 1793 the college build- 
ings and furniture, valued at 36,700 franes, were con- 
fiseated and sold by the French Government. 

Nantes, on the coast of Brittany, was also the seat 
of an Irish college founded about 1680. In 1728 
a new and more commodious college was constructed, 
and in 1765, by royal letters patent, the priory of 
St-Crispin was united with it. The number of 
students, at first about thirty-six, increased to sixty 
in 1765, and by 1792 it had reached eighty. The 
college was subject to the University of Nantes, 
but it had its own staff of professors—two for phi- 
losophy, and two for theology—who were obliged 
each term to report to the authorities of the univer- 
sity the names of their students and the treatises they 
were to explain. The last rector of the college was 
Dr. Patrick Byrne, subsequently president of May- 
nooth College. In 1793 the students of the college 
were cast into prison and then put on board a vessel 
which brought them in safety to Cork. The college 
was not reopened in the nineteenth century. The 
buildings which escaped alienation were placed under 
the control of the administrators of the Irish college 
in Paris. They were sold, with the sanction of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, in 1857, and the 
proceeds of the sale (100,000 franes) invested in the 
name of the ‘‘Fondations Catholiques Ivlandaises”. 

Poitiers.—A college of the Irish Jesuits was founded 
at Poitiers, in virtue of letters patent granted by 
Louis XIV, in April, 1674. Five burses for the 
education of students for the secular priesthood were 
founded here, two in 1738 by Mrs. John Maher, an 
Trish lady resident at Barcelona, and three by Jere- 
miah Crowly, of Cork, in 1735. On the suppression 
of the Jesuits in I’rance, these five burses were trans- 
ferred to Paris. The college buildings, valued at 
about 10,500 franes, were alienated by the French 
Government. The Abbé Thomas Gould was a stu- 
dent of this college; known as the Missionary of 
Poitou, he preached with great success in French, 
and published several works in that language. 

The Irish Franciscans had convents in provincial 
Trance, at Bar-sur-Aube, at Sedan, and at Charle- 
ville, and for some years a convent in Paris. 

Paris.—The most important of all the Irish estab- 
lishments in France, and on the Continent, was the 
Trish college in Paris. That venerable institution, 
which has preserved its existence to the present day, 
owes its origin to the Rev. John Lee, an Irish priest 
who came to Paris, in 1578, with six companions, and 
entered the Collége Montaigu. Having completed 
his studies he became attached to the church of Saint 
Severin, and made the acquaintance of a French 
nobleman, John de l’Escalopier, President of the 
Parliament of Paris. That charitable man placed 
at the disposal of the Irish students in Paris a house 
which served them as a college, of which Father Lee 
became the first rector about 1605. By _ letters 
patent dated 1623, Louis XIII conferred on the Irish 
priests and scholars in Paris the right to receive and 
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possess property. The Irish college was recognized 
as a seminary by the University of Paris in 1624, 
and at that time it had already sent a large number 
of priests to the mission in Ireland. But the college 
founded by Father Lee was not spacious enough to 
receive the numerous Irish students who came to 
Paris. Some of them continued to find a home in 
the Collége Montaigu, others in the Collége de Bon- 
cour, while some, who were in affluent circumstances, 
resided in the Collége de Navarre. This state of things 
attracted the attention of St. Vincent de Paul and 
others, who sought to provide them with a more com- 
modious residence. Later still, in 1672, it engaged the 
attention of the bishops of Ireland, who deputed Dr. 
John O’Molony, Bishop of Killaloe, to treat with Col- 
bert as to the establishment of a new college. What 
the bishops desired was eventually obtained through 
the influence of two Irish priests resident in Paris: Dr. 
Patrick Maginn, formerly first chaplain to Queen Cath- 
erine, wife of Charles II of England, and Dr. Malachy 
Kelly, one of the chaplains of Louis XIV. These 
two ecclesiastics obtained from Louis XIV authoriza- 
tion to enter on possession of the Collége des Lom- 
bards, a college of the University of Paris founded for 
Italian students in 1333. They rebuilt the college, 
then in ruins, at their own expense and became its 
first superiors. The acquisition of the college was 
confirmed by letters patent dated 1677 and 1681. 
Some years later the buildings were extended by 
Dr. John Farely, and all the Irish ecclesiastical 
students in Paris found a home in the Collége des 
Lombards. The number of students went on in- 
creasing until, in 1764, it reached one hundred and 
sixty. It was therefore found necessary to build a 
second college. The building was commenced in 1769 
in rue du Cheval Vert, now rue des Irlandais, and the 
junior section of the students was transferred to the 
new college in 1776. 

The Irish college in Paris was open to all the 
provinces and dioceses of Ireland. The students 
were divided into two categories, one, the more 
numerous, consisting of priests already ordained in 
Ireland, the other of juniors aspiring to orders. 
Both sections attended the university classes, either 
at the Collége de Plessis, or at that of Navarre, or at 
the Sorbonne. The course of studies extended over 
six years, of which two were given to philosophy, 
three to theology, and one to special preparation for 
pastoral work. ‘The more talented students remained 
two years longer to qualify for degrees in theology, 
or in canon law. In virtue of the Bull of Urban 
VII, ‘‘Piis Christi fidelium”, dated 10 July, 1626, 
and granted in favour of all Irish colleges already 
established or to be established in France, Spain, 
Flanders, or elsewhere, the junior students were pro- 
moted to orders ad tilulwm Missionis in Hibernia, 
even extra tempora, and without dimissorial letters, 
on the presentation of the rector of the college 
a privilege withdrawn, as regards dimissorial letters, 
by Gregory XVI in 1835, and now entirely abro- 
gated by the transfer of Ireland to the jurisdiction 
of the Consistorial Congregation, in 1908. The stu- 
dents in priestly orders were able to support them- 
selves to a large extent by their Mass stipends. 
Many burses, too, were founded for the education of 
students at the Lombard college. Amongst the 
founders were nine Irish bishops, thirty-two Irish 
priests, four medical doctors, some laymen engaged 
in civil or military pursuits, and a few pious ladies. 
The college was governed in the eighteenth century 
by four Irish priests called provisors, one from each 
province of Ireland. They were elected by the votes 
of the students, and confirmed by the Archbishop of 
Paris, who, as swperior major, nominated one of them 
to the office of principal. In 1788 the system of 
government by provisors was abolished, and one 
rector appointed. 
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In 1792 the two Irish colleges in Paris, namely 
the Collége des Lombards, and the junior college, 
rue du Cheval Vert, were closed, as were all the other 
Irish colleges in France. The closing of the colleges 
on the Continent deprived the bishops of Ireland of 
the means of educating their clergy. They there- 
fore petitioned the British Government for author- 
ization to establish an ecclesiastical college at home. 
The petition was granted, and Maynooth College 
was founded in 1795. In support of their petition 
the bishops submitted a statement of the number of 
Trish ecclesiastics receiving education on the Conti- 


nent when the French Revolution began. It runs 
thus:— 
COLLEGES. MASTERS. SCHOLARS. 
Paris: Collége des Lombards 4 100 
“Community, rue du 
Cheval Vertesen cre 3 80 
INaIGES Yeo: eee ote Sete 23 80 
Bord eattx yee. aes creer ast. 3 40 
Dowals tae eae en te 2 30 
Toulousesnas cache eae 1 10 
Lilled:.. aoa Se eee 1 8 
Total in France........ lf 348 
Lodvainie.cs eae eee 2 40 
SATA WET erin pokemon: eter 2 30 
Salamancala. va. seme cere Pe 32 
Rome: teen Seen ee 2 16 
Lisbonne arco, eerie 2 12 
Total on the Continent. .27 478 


From this statement it appears that out of a total 
of 478 Irish ecclesiestics receiving education on the 
Continent, 348 were resident in France, and of these 
180 were students in the Irish colleges in Paris. 
More than one-half therefore, of all the Irish secular 
clergy in the eighteenth century were educated in 
France, and more than one-third in Paris. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, forty 
students of the Irish college in Paris were raised to 
the episcopal bench. At the same period Irishmen 
held an honourable place in the University of Paris. 
Between 1660 and 1730, more than sixty Irishmen 
held the office of procurator of the German nation— 
one of the four sections of the faculty of arts in the 
ancient university. Dr. Michael Moore, an Irish 
priest, long held the office of principal of the Collége 
de Navarre, and was twice elected rector of the univer- 
sity. Many Irishmen held chairs in the university 
colleges. Dr. Sleyne was professor at the Sorbonne. 
Dr. Power was professor at the college of Lisieux; 
Dr, O’Lonergan at the college of Reims. Dr. John 
Plunket, Dr. Patrick J. Plunket, and Dr. Flood, 
superiors or provisors of the Irish college, were in 
succession royal professors of theology at the Collége 
de Navarre. The students of the Irish college in 
Paris were pronounced opponents of Jansenism. 
When they returned to their native land, they, like 
the students of Rome, Salamanca, and Louvain, 
brought with them ‘‘the manners and feelings of 
cultivated gentlemen and a high sense of clerical 
decorum”, 

After the French Revolution the Irish college in 
Paris was re-established by a decree of the first con- 
sul, and placed under the control of a Board appointed 
by the French Government. To it were united the 
remnants of the property of the other Irish colleges 
in France which had escaped destruction. The col- 
lege in Paris lost two-thirds of its endowments owing 
to the depreciation of French state funds, which had 
been reduced to one-third consolidated. The total 
loss sustained by all the Irish foundations in France 
amounted to 2,416,210 franes, or about $483,000. 
After the Restoration, the French Government 
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placed at the disposal of the British Government 
three million and a half sterling, to indemnify British 
subjects in France for the losses they had sustained 
during the Revolution. In 1816 a claim for an in- 
demnity was presented on behalf of the Irish college. 
That claim was rejected by the Privy Council in 1825 
on the ground that the college was a French estab- 
lishment. In 1832 the claim was renewed by Dr. 
M’Sweeny, rector of the college, with the same re- 
sult. Another attempt to obtain compensation was 
made by the Rev. Thomas McNamara in 1870. On 
9 May in that year a motion was made in the House 
of Lords for copies of the awards in the case of the 
Trish college in 1825 and 1832. This step was fol- 
lowed up by a motion in the House of Commons for 
the appointment of a select committee to inquire into 
the claims of the college to compensation for losses 
sustained during the French Revolution. The mo- 
tion was introduced on 30 April, 1875, by Isaac Butt, 
M.P. for Limerick, and, after a prolonged discussion, 
it was negatived by 116 to 54 votes. 

After 1805 the administration of the college was 
subject to a ‘‘Bureau de Surveillance” which gave 
much trouble until it was dissolved by Charles X, in 
1824. After that date, the superior, appointed on the 
presentation of the four archbishops of Ireland, be- 
came official administrator of the foundations, sub- 
ject to the minister of the interior, and at a later 
period to the minister of public instruction. The 
students no longer frequented the university. The 
professors were Irish priests appointed by the French 
Government on the presentation of the Irish episco- 
pate. In 1858, with the sanction of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Propaganda, and with the consent of the 
French Government, the bishops of Ireland placed 
the management of the college in the hands of the 
Irish Vincentian Fathers. In recent years the num- 
ber of students has been between sixty and seventy. 
They are admitted on the nomination of the bishops, 
and, after a course of two years in philosophy and 
four years in theology, they are ordained and return 
to Ireland. In the nineteenth century the college 
gave to the Church a long array of good priests and 
bishops, including Dr. Fitz Patrick, Abbot of Mel- 
leray; Dr. Maginn, Coadjutor Bishop of Derry; Dr. 
Keane, of Cloyne; Dr. O’Hea and Dr. Fita Gerald of 
Ross, Dr. Gillooly of Elphin, and Dr. Croke of Cashel. 
Dr. Kelly, the present Bishop of Ross, and Dr. Mac- 
Sherry, vicar Apostolic at Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, are also alumni of the college. The present 
occupant of the see of St. Patrick, H.E. Cardinal 
Logue, held the chair of dogmatic theology from 
1866 to 1874. 

In the three hundred years of its existence the 
college has not been without a share in the eccle- 
siastical literature of Ireland. Among the rectors of 
the college have been Thomas Messingham, prothono- 
tary Apostolic, author of the ‘‘Florilegium_ Insule 
Sanctorum” (Paris, 1624); Dr. Andrew Donlevy, 
author of an ‘‘ Anglo-Irish Catechism” (Paris, 1742); 
Dr. Miley, author of a ‘‘ History of the Papal States” 
(Dublin, 1852); Father Thomas MacNamara, author 
of ‘Programmes of Sermons (Dublin, 1880), ‘‘En- 
cheiridion Clericorum” (1882), and several other 
similar works. Abbé Mageoghegan, Sylvester O’Hal- 
laran, Martin Haverty, and probably Geoffrey Keat- 
ing, all eminent Irish historians, were students of the 
college. Dean Kinane, a student and then a_pro- 
fessor in the college, is widely known for his ‘Dove 
of the Tabernacle” and numerous other devotional 
works. More recently, the Rev. John MacGuinness, 
C.M., vice-rector, has published a full course of 
dogmatic theology. Amongst the rectors of the 
college, Dr. John Farely and Dr. John Baptist Walsh, 
in the eighteenth century, and Dr. MacSweeney and 
the Rev. Thomas MacNamara, in the nineteenth, 
have been administrators of marked ability. Since 
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1873, the administration of the property of the col- 
lege has been vested in a board ereated by a decree 
of the Conseil d’Etat. On that board the Archbishop 
of Paris was represented by a delegate, and he was 
also the official medium of communication betweer 
the Irish episcopate and the French Government. 
In December, 1906, the law of separation of Church 
and State in France came into operation. In the 
January following, the French Government notified 
the British Government of its intention to reorganize 
the Irish Catholic foundations in France so as to 
bring them into harmony with the recent legislation 
regarding the Church. It was further stated that 
the purpose of the Government was to close the 
Irish college, to sell its immovable property, and to 
invest the proceeds of the sale, to be applied together 
with the existing burses for the benefit of Irish 
students who shall be admitted, on the presentation 
of the British Ambassador to France, either to the 
state schools or to the schools of theology which have 
taken the place of the diocesan seminaries. A plea 
for the preservation of the college has been presented 
on behalf of the bishops of Ireland, through the 
British Foreign Office. The question is still undecided. 
The history of the Irish colleges on the Continent 
is a manifest proof of the tenacity with which Ireland 
has clung to the Catholic Faith. Without the suc- 
cession of priests prepared in those colleges, the 
preservation of the Faith in Ireland in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries would have been 
impossible. At the present day the colleges in Ire- 
land are sufficient to supply the needs of the Church 
in Ireland, but the colleges on the Continent are still 
useful as a witness of the past, and they serve to 
bring a large section of the clergy of Ireland into con- 
tact with the life and thought and work of the Church 
in the ancient Catholic nations on the Continent. 
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Trish Confessors and Martyrs.—The period 
covered by this article embraces that between the 
years 1540 and (approximately) 1713. Religious 
persecution in Ireland began under Henry VIII, when 
the local Parliament adopted acts establishing the 
king’s ecclesiastical supremacy, abolishing the pope’s 
jurisdiction, and suppressing religious houses. The 
act against the pope came into operation 1 November, 
1537. Its penalties were sufficiently terrible, but the 
licence of those enforeing it was still more terrible. 
When they had been at work little over a year the 
Bishop of Derry wrote to Pope Paul III that the 
King of England’s deputy and his adherents, refusing 
to acknowledge the pope, were burning houses, de- 
stroying churches, ravishing maids, robbing and kill- 
ing unoffending persons. They kill, he said, all 
priests who pray for the pope or refuse to erase his 
name from the canon of the Mass, and they torture 
preachers who do not repudiate his authority. It 
would fill a book to detail their cruelty. Intolerable 
as these evils seemed, they were aggravated beyond 
measure, three years later, when the general sup- 
pression of religious houses was superadded. Then 
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ensued the persecution which the Four Masters likened 
to that of the early Church under the pagan emperors, 
declaring that it was exceeded by no other, and could 
be described only by eyewitnesses. The extirpation 
was so thorough that even remembrance of the vic- 
tims was effaced. In the published catalogue of 
Irish martyrs submitted recently to the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, there are but two cases belonging to 
Henry’s reign. The absence of records for this 
period is easily explained. The destruction of all 
kinds of ecclesiastical property, and documents 
especially, accounts for much, since few but church- 
men could make such records; but it is perhaps a 
more probable explanation that scarcely any were 
made, as it was neither safe nor practicable to have 
or transmit what reflected upon government under 
Tudor despotism. Few memorials could be com- 
mitted to paper before places of refuge had been 
secured in foreign countries. Then they were taken 
down from the lips of aged refugees, and as might be 
expected they exhibit the vagueness and confusion of 
dates and incidents to which personal reminiscences 
are subject when spread over long and unsettled 
periods. 

For the time of the suppression there is a par- 
tial narrative in the recital of an old Trinitarian 
friar, written down by one of his brethren, Father 
Richard Goldie or Goold (Goldzus), an Irish pro- 
fessor at the University of Aleal&é. According to this 
account, on the first announcement of the king’s 
design, Theobald (Burke?), provincial of the order, 
came to Dublin with eight other doctors to maintain 
the pope’s supremacy. They were cast into prison; 
Theobald’s heart was torn from his living body; 
Philip, a writer, was scourged, put into boots filled 
with oil and salt, roasted till the flesh came away 
from the bone, and then beheaded; the rest were 
hanged or beheaded; Cornelius, Bishop of Limerick, 
was beheaded there; Cormac was shot and stoned to 
death at Galway; Maurice and Thomas, brothers- 
german, hanged on their way to Dublin; Stephen, 
stabbed near Wexford; Peter of Limerick and Geof- 
frey, beheaded; John Macabrigus, lay brother, 
drowned; Raymond, ex-superior, dragged at a horse’s 
tail in Dublin; Tadhg O’Brien of Thomond, torn to 
pieces in the viceroy’s presence at Bombriste bridge 
between Limerick and [Kilmalloek; the Dublin com- 
munity, about fifty, put to various deaths; those 
of Adare, cut down, stabbed, or hanged; those of 
Galway, twenty, burned to death in their convent 
or, by another account, six were thrown into a lime- 
kiln, the rest weighted with stones and cast into 
the sea; those of Drogheda, forty, slain, hanged, or 
thrown into a pit; at Limerick, over fifty butchered 
in choir or thrown with weights into the Shannon; at 
Cork and Kilmallock, over ninety slain by the sword 
or dismembered, including William Burke, John 
O’Hogan, Michael, Richard, and GiollaLrighde. This 
is the earliest narrative as regards period. It deals 
only with the Trinitarians. It had the misfortune 
to be worked up by Lopez, a fanciful Spanish 
writer, and consequently has incurred perhaps more 
discredit than it deserves. The promoters of the 
cause of the Ivish martyrs have not extracted any 
names from it. Nevertheless, the version given by 
O’Sullevan Bearr in his “ Patriciana Decas”’, despite 
many apparent inaccuracies and exaggerations, con- 
tains in its main statements a not improbable pict- 
ure of the experiences of this single order when the 
agents of rapine and malignity were let loose upon 
the members. It is asa ry from the torture cham- 
ber, expressing the agony of a victim who loses the 
power to detail accurately the extent of his suffer- 
ings or the manner of their infliction. 

The first general catalogue is that of Father John 
Houling, 8.J., compiled in Portugal between 1588 and 
1599. It isstyled avery brief abstract of certain cases 
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and is directed towards canonization of the eleven bish- 
ops, eleven priests, and forty-four lay persons whom 
it commemorates as sufferers for the Faith by death, 
chains, or exile under Elizabeth. Cornelius O’Devany, 
the martyred Bishop of Down and Connor, took u 
the record about the point where Houling broke off, 
and he continued it until his own imprisonment in 
1611. Shortly before that time he forwarded a copy 
to Father Holywood, 8.J., desiring him to take steps 
to have the lives of those noted therein illustrated at 
length and preserved from oblivion. O’Devany’s 
catalogue was in David Rothe’s hands while he was 
preparing the “Processus Martyrialis”, published, in 
1619, as the third part of his “ Analecta”’, which still 
remains a most important contribution to the subject. 
During the next forty years Copinger (1620), O’Sul- 
levan Bearr (1621 and 1629), Molanus (1629), Mori- 
son (1659), and others sent forth from the press works 
devoted either wholly or in part to advancing the 
claims of Irish martyrs to recognition and venera- 
tion. In 1669 Antony Bruodin, O.8.F., published at 
Prague a thick octavo volume of about 800 pages, 
entitled “ Propugnaculum Catholice Veritatis’’, 
a catalogue of Irish martyrs under Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Elizabeth, and James, containing notices 
of about 200 martyrs, with an index of 164 persons 
whose Christian names come first as in a martyr- 
ology. Bruodin based his work on Rothe’s “ Ana- 
lecta”, but he made large additions from other 
writers, as Good, Bourchier, Gonzaga, Baressus, 
Sanders, Wadding, Alegambe, and Nadasi, and in 
particular from a manuscript ascribed to Matthew 
Creagh, Vicar-General of Killaloe, which had been 
brought to the Irish Franciscans of Prague in 1660. 
Practically nothing was done for about two centu- 
ries after Bruodin’s publication. A proposal to take 
up the cause of Primate Oliver Plunket within a few 
years of his martyrdom was discountenanced by the 
Holy See, lest at that critical juncture such action 
should become an occasion of political trouble in Eng- 
land. After the English Revolution and the com- 
mencement of the new era of oppression that suc- 
ceeded the capitulation of Limerick, it was manifest 
that any movement towards canonization of the vic- 
tims of laws still in foree would result in merciless re- 
prisals on the part of the ascendaney. At length, in 
1829, the last political hindrances were removed by 
Catholic Emancipation, but over thirty years were al- 
lowed to pass unmarked by any action, either because 
more immediate demands pressed upon the energies of 
the Catholic community or because, during the long 
period for which the matter had been laid aside, the 
sources of trustworthy information had become so in- 
accessible or forgotten that the task of accumulating 
evidence seemed too formidable to undertake. In 
1861 Dr. Moran, then Vice-Rector of the Irish College, 
Rome, and subsequently in succession Bishop of Os- 
sory and Cardinal Archbishop of Sydney, reopened 
the question by his life of Oliver Plunket, the first of a 
series of important historical publications, in which he 
covered the whole period of Irish persecutions from 
Henry VIII to Charles II. All these publications 
were effectively, if not professedly, directed towards 
hastening the Chureh’s solemn recognition of the mar- 
tyrs. ‘The first of these writings (1861) expressed the 
hope that the day was not far distant when the long 
afflicted Church of Treland would be consoled by the 
canonization of Oliver Plunket. In 1884, when the 
last of them, a reissue of Rothe’s ‘‘Analecta”, was 
published, the intermediate advance had been so great 
that the editor, then Rothe’s suecessor in Ossory, 
noted the expression of a wish both in Ireland and 
abroad ‘that, although our whole people might justly 
be regarded as a nation of martyrs, yet some few 
names, at least, among the most remarkable for con- 
staney and heroism would be laid before the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites and, if found worthy, be en: 
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rolled among the privileged martyrs of Holy Church. ” 
While Dr. Moran was thus engaged, Major Myles 
O’Reilly also entered the long neglected field, and in 
1868 he published a collection of memorials in which 
he brought together, from all the original sources his 
great industry could reach, biographies of those who 
suffered for the Faith in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. This collection was made 
with both zeal and discrimination; it was the first gen- 
eral compilation since Bruodin’s, and, coming down to 
a later date, it contained twice the number of notices 
in the former one. As a result, in great measure, of 
these several publications, the case was brought to 
sucha point, about ten yearsafter the reissue of Rothe’s 
‘“‘Analecta”, that the ecclesiastical authorities were 
in a position to make preparations for holding the 
processus ordinarius informativus, the diocesan inquiry 
which is a preliminary in the process of canonization. 
The work of collecting evidence, greatly facilitated by 
the previous labours of Moran and O’Reilly, was en- 
trusted to Father Denis Murphy, S.J. He, unhappily, 
did not live to submit his testimony; but before his 
death he had reduced to order a great mass of ma- 
terials extracted from a larger number of writers than 
had been used by O’Reilly. The number of individ- 
ual notices is, however, much less, since Father Mur- 
phy excluded, with one or two exceptions, all those 
whose trials did not culminate in death. His mate- 
rials were published in 1896, under the title of ‘‘Our 
Martyrs”, and the record begun by Father Houling 
was thus, after three hundred years, completed by his 
brother Jesuit in form to be submitted in a regular 
process of canonization. 

The usual practice of conducting the preliminary 
process in the diocese where the martyrs suffered 
would have entailed the erecting of a tribunal in every 
diocese in Ireland, a course attended with no advan- 
tages. The Archbishop of Dublin, therefore, at the 
united request of all the Irish bishops, accepted the re- 
sponsibility of conducting a general investigation for 
the whole country. But, before further progress 
could be made, certain unforeseen causes of delay arose 
which were not removed until the end of the year 1903. 
In December of that year the vice-postulator issued 
his requests for the attendance of witnesses in the 
February following. The initial session was opened 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, 15 February, 1904. Be- 
tween that date and 3 August, when the taking of evi- 
dence in Ireland was completed, sixty sessions had 
been held. The testimony of Cardinal Moran was 
‘taken by commission in Sydney When it arrived in 
Ireland meetings were resumed, 23 October, and con- 
tinued for some twenty further sessions to complete 
the return, a transcript of the evidence with exhibits 
of books and documents. This work was brought toa 
conclusion at Christmas, and on 5 February, 1905, the 
full return of the inquiry was delivered to the Congre- 
gation of Rites. The number of sessions held was 
about eighty, in all of which the Archbishop of Dublin 
presided. Evidence was taken in respect of about 
three hundred and forty persons, with a view to es- 
tablish the existence of a traditional belief among 
learned and pious Catholics that many persons suf- 
fered death for the Catholic Faith in Ireland under the 
penal laws; that these persons did, in fact, suffer mar- 
tyrdom in defence of the Catholie Faith and of the 
pope’s spiritual authority as Vicar of Christ; and that 
there is a sincere desire among Irish Catholics, in Ire- 
land and elsewhere, to see these martyrs solemnly 
recognized by the Church. The chief portion of the 
evidence was necessarily that derived from records, 
printed or written. In addition, witnesses testified to 
the public repute of martyrdom, and traditions to that 
effect preserved in families, religious orders, various 
localities, and the country at large, with a particular 
statement in every case as to the source of the infor- 
mation furnished by the witness. Subsequent to this 
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inquiry the further minor process (processiculus), to 
collect writings attributed to some of the martyrs, was 
held January—March, 1907. 

The investigation of the claims to the title of martyr 
made for those who suffered under the Irish penal en- 
actments since 1537, is attended by difficulties that do 
not arise in the case of their fellow-sufferers in Eng- 
land, difficulties due to the historical situation and to 
the character of the available evidence. Not more 
than one-third of Ireland was subject to the rule of 
Henry VIII when he undertook to detach the island 
from the Catholic Church. The remainder was gov- 
erned by hereditary lords under native institutions. 
The king’s deputy at times obtained acknowledg- 
ment of the over-lordship supposed to be conferred by 
the Bull ‘‘ Laudabiliter ”; but the acknowledgment was 
so little valued that the population was commonly 
classified as the king’s subjects and the Irish enemies,. 
not, as yet, the Irish rebels. The Church, however, 
was the Church of Ireland, not the Church of the Eng- 
lish Pale, and the claim to Supreme Headship of the 
Church entailed the effective reduction of the whole 
island to civil obedience, which, as then understood, 
required acceptance of the whole English system of 
laws and manners. Hence, it is not always easy to 
discern how far the fate of an individual resulted from 
his fidelity to religion, and how far from defence of an- 
cestral institutions. Again, the evidence is not al- 
ways satisfactory, for reasons already mentioned. 
The publie records are very defective, as in a country 
that has experienced two violent revolutions, but the 
loss so caused might possibly be over-estimated. No 
large proportion of those put to death had been 
brought before a regular court. There was a general 
immunity from consequences which encouraged cap- 
tains of roving bands and stationary garrisons, pro-= 
vost-martials, and all that class, to carry out the in- 
tention of the law without its forms. In such eases 
there are no records. During the year of the Armada 
a Spanish ship made prize of a Dublin vessel bound for 
France. A Cistercian monk and a Franciscan friar 
were found on board. They said they were the sole 
survivors of two large monasteries in the North of Ire- 
land which had been burned with the rest of the in- 
mates. There seems to be no other mention of this 
atrocity. 

The list which follows (p. signifying priest; 1., lay- 
man) includes the names of those persons only in re- 
spect of whom evidence was taken at the inquiry held 
in Dublin. The case of Primate Oliver Plunket has 
already been conducted successfully through the 
Apostolic Process by Cardinal Logue, his suecessor:— 

(1) Under King Henry VIII.—1540: The guardian 
and friars, Franciscan Convent, Monaghan, beheaded. 
1541: Robert and other Cistercian monks, St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Dublin, imprisoned and put to death; as the 
Cistercians of Dublin surrendered their house and its 
possessions peaceably, there is possibly confusion as to 
this instance. 

(2) Under Queen Elizabeth—1565: Conacius Macu- 
arta (Conn McCourt) and Roger MacCongaill (MeCon- 
nell), Franciscans, flogged to death, Armagh, 16 De- 
cember, for refusing to acknowledge the queen’s su- 
premacy. 1575: John Lochran, Donagh O’Rorke, 
and Edmund Fitzsimon, Franciscans, hanged, 21 
January, Downpatrick; Fergall Ward, Franciscan 
guardian, Armagh, hanged, 28 April, with his own 
girdle. 1577: Thomas Courey, vicar-general at Kin- 
sale, hanged, 30 March; William Walsh (q. v.) Cister- 
cian, Bishop of Meath, died, 4 January, in exile at 
Alealé. 1578: Patrick O’Hely (q. v.), Bishop of 
Mayo, and Cornelius O’Rorke, p., Franciscans, tor- 
tured and hanged, 22 August, Kilmallock; David Hur- 
ley, dean of Emly, died in prison; Thomas Moeran, 
dean of Cork, taken in the exercise of his functions and 
executed. 1579: Thaddeus Daly and his companion, 
O.S.F., hanged, drawn, and quartered at Limerick, 
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1 January. The bystanders reported that his head 
when eut off distinctly uttered the words: ‘‘ Lord, show 
me Thy ways.” Edmund Tanner (q. v.), 8.J., Bishop 
of Cork, died, 4 June, in prison at Dublin; John 
O’Dow4, p., O.S.F., refused to reveal a confession, put 
to death at Elphin by having his skull compressed 
with a twisted cord; Thomas O’ Herlahy (q. v.), Bishop 
of Ross. 1580: Edmund MacDonnell (q. v.), p., 8.J., 
16 March, Cork (but the year should be 1575 and the 
name perhaps O’Donnell); Laurence O’Moore, p., 
Oliver Plunkett, gentleman, and William Walsh or 
Willick, an Englishman, tortured and hanged, 11 No- 
vember, after the surrender of Dun-an-oir in Kerry; 
Daniel O’Neilan p., O.S.F., fastened round the waist 
with a rope and thrown with weights tied to his feet 
from one of the town-gates at Youghal, finally fastened 
to a mill-wheel and torn to pieces, 28 March. He is 
obviously the person whom Mooney commemorates 
under the name O’Duillian, assigning the date, 22 
April, 1569, from hearsay; Daniel Hanrichan, Maurice 
O’Seanlan, and Philip O’Shee (O’Lee), priests, O.S.F., 
beaten with sticks and slain, 6 April, before the altar 
of Lislachtin monastery, Co. Kerry; the prior at the 
Cistercian monastery of Graeg, and his companions. 
Murphy, quoting O’Sullevan, says the monastery was 
Graiguenamanagh; O’Sullevan names the place Seri- 
pons, Jerpoint. 

1581: Nicholas Nugent, chief justice, David Sutton, 
John Sutton, Thomas Eustace, John Eustace, William 
Wogan, Robert Sherlock, John Clinch, Thomas 
Netherfield, or Netterville, Robert Fitzgerald, gentle- 
man of the Pale, and Walter Lakin (Layrmus), 
executed on a charge of complicity in rebellion with 
Lord Baltinglass; Matthew Lamport, described as a 
parish priest (pastor) of Dublin Diocese, but more 
probably a baker (pistor) of Wexford, executed for 
harbouring Baltinglass and Father Rochford, 8.J., 
Robert Meyler, Edward Cheevers, John O’Lahy, and 
Patrick Canavan, sailors of Wexford, hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, 5 July, for conveying priests, a Jesuit, 
and laymen out of Ireland; Patrick Hayes, shipowner 
of Wexford, charged with aiding bishops, priests, and 
others, died in prison; Richard French, p., Ferns 
Diocese, died in prison; Nicholas Fitzgerald, Cister- 
cian, hanged, drawn, and quartered, September, at 
Dublin. 

1582: Phelim O’Hara and Henry Delahoyde, 
O.8.F., of Moyne, Co. Mayo, hanged and quartered, 
1 May; Thaddzus O’Meran, or O’Morachue, O.S.F., 
guardian of Enniscorthy; Phelim O’Corra (apparently 
Phelim O’Hara, above); Au’neas Penny, parish priest 
of Iillatra (Killasser, Co. Mayo), slain by soldiers 
while saying Mass, 4 May; Roger O’Donnellan, 
Cahill MeGoran, Peter McQuillan, Patrick O’Kenna, 
James Pillan, priests, and Roger O’Hanlon (more 
correctly McHenlea, in Curry), lay brother, O.S.F., 
died, 13 February, Dublin Castle, but the date can 
scarcely be correct for all; Henry O’Fremlamhaidh 
(anglicized Frawley); John Wallis, p., died, 20 Jan- 
uary, in prison at Worcester; Donagh O’Reddy, parish 
priest of Coleraine, hanged and transfixed with 
swords, 12 June, at the altar of his church. 

1584: Dermot O’Hurley (q.v.), Archbishop of 
Cashel; Gelasius O’Cullenan, O.Cist., Abbot of Boyle, 
and his companion, variously named Eugene Cronius 
and Hugh or John Mulecheran (? Eoghan O’Maoil- 
chiarain), either Abbot of Trinity Island, Co. Ros- 
common, or a secular priest, hanged, 21 November, 
at Dublin; John O’Daly, p., O.S.F., trampled to 
death by cavalry; Eleanor Birmingham, widow of 
Bartholomew Ball, denounced by her son, Walter 
Ball, Mayor of Dublin, died in prison; Thaddeus 
Clancy, 15 September, near Listowel. 

1585: Richard Creagh (q. v.), Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, poisoned, 14 October, in the Tower of London— 
he is included amongst the 242 Pretermissi in the 
article ENaLIsH CoNFESSORS AND Martyrs; Maurice 
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Kenraghty (q. v.), p.; Patrick O’Ccnnor and Malachy 
O’Kelly, O.Cist., hanged and quartered, 19 May, at 
Boyle. 

1586: Maurice, or Murtagh, O’Brien, Bishop of 
Emly, died in prison at Dublin; Donagh O’Murheely 
(O’Murthuile, wrongly identified with O’Hurley) and 
a companion, O.S.F., stoned and tortured to death 
at Muckross, Killarney. 1587: John Cornelius, 
O.S.F., of Askeaton; another John Cornelius, 8.J., 
surnamed O’Mahony, born in England of Jrish 
parents from Kinelmeky, Co. Cork, is included among 
the venerabiles of the English list; Walter Farrell, 
O.S.F., Askeaton, hanged with his own girdle. 1588: 
Dermot O’Mulrony, p., O.S.F., Brother Thomas, 
and another Franciscan of Galbally, Co. Limerick, 
put to death there 21 March; Maurice Eustace 
(q.v.), Jesuit novice, hanged and quartered, 9 
June, Dublin; John O’Molloy, Cornelius O’Dogh- 
erty, and Geoffrey Farrell, Franciscan priests, hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, 15 December, at Abbeyleix; 
Patrick Plunkett, knight, hanged and quartered, 6 
May, Dublin; Veter Miller, B.D., Diocese of Ferns, 
tortured, hanged, and quartered, 4 October, 1588; 
Peter (or Patrick) Meyler, executed at Galway; not- 
withstanding the different places of martyrdom 
assigned, these two names may be those of the same 
person, a native of Wexford executed at Galway; 
Patrick O’Brady, O.S.F., prior at Monaghan—Mur- 
phy, on slender grounds, supposes him to be the 
cuardian put to death in 1540, but Copinger and after 
him Curry, in his “Civil Wars in Ireland”’, state that 
six friars were slain in the monastery of Moynihan 
(Monaghan) under Elizabeth; Thaddeus O’Boyle, 
guardian of Donegal, slain there, 13 April, by soldiers. 
1590: Matthew O’Leyn, p., O.S.F., 6 March, Kilcrea; 
Christopher Roche, |., died, 13 December, under 
torture, Newgate, London. 1591: Terence Magennis, 
Magnus O’Fredliney or O’Todhry, Loughlin og Mac 
O’Cadha (? Mae Eochadha, Keogh), Franciscans of 
Multifarnham, died in prison. 1594: Andrew Strich, 
p., Limerick, died in Dublin Castle. 1597: John 
Stephens, p., Dublin province, apparently chaplain 
to the O’Byrnes of Wicklow, hanged and quartered, 
4 September, for saying Mass; Walter Fernan, p., 
torn on the rack, 12 March, at Dublin. 1599: George 
Power, Vicar-General of Ossory, died in prison. 
1600: John Walsh, Viear-General of Dublin, died in 
prison at Chester; Patrick O’Hea, 1., charged with 
harbouring priests, died in prison, 4 December, 
Dublin—probably the Patrick Hayes of 1581 (supra); 
James Dudall (Dowdall, q. v.,), died either 20 Novem- 
ber or 13 August, Exeter; Nicholas Young, p., died, 
Dublin Castle. : 

1601: Redmond O’Gallagher, Bishop of Derry, 
slain by soldiers, 15 March, near Dungiven; Daniel, 
or Donagh, O’Mollony, Vicar-General of Killaloe, died 
of torture, 24 April, Dublin Castle; John O'Kelly, 
p., died, 15 May, in prison; Donagh O’Cronin, clerk, 
hanged and disembowelled, Cork; Bernard Moriarty, 
dean of Ardagh and Vicar-General of Dublin, having 
his thighs broken by soldiers, died in prison, Dublin. 
1602: Dominic Collins, lay brother, 8.J., hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, 31 October, Youghal. The 
following Dominicans suffered under Elizabeth (1558— 
1603), but the dates are uncertain: Father MacFerge, 
prior, and twenty-four friars of Coleraine, thirty-two 
members of the community of Derry, slain there the 
same night, two priests and seven novices of Limerick 
and Wilmallock, assembled in 1602 with forty Bene- 
dictine, Cistercian, and other monks, at Seattery 
Island in the Shannon to be deported under safe 
conduct in a man-of-war, were cast overboard at sea. 
To this year, 1602, seems to belong the death of 
Eugene MacKgan, styled Bishop-designate of Ross, 
of which he was vicar Apostolic, mortally wounded 
while officiating in the Catholic army. There was no 
Catholic army on foot in 1606, at which date his name 
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appears in the official list. 
league. 

(3) Under James I and Charles I (1604-1648).— 
1606: Bernard O’Carolan, p., executed by martial law, 
Good Friday; Eugene O’Gallagher, abbot, and Ber- 
nard O’Trevir, prior, of the Cistercians of Assaroe, 
Ballyshannon, slain there by soldiers; Sir John 
Burke of Brittas, County Limerick, for rescuing 
and defending with arms a priest seized by soldiers, 
executed at Limerick, 20 Dec., 1606. The date is 
accurately known from contemporary letters printed 
in Hogan’s “Ibernia Ignatiana”. 1607: Niall 
O’Boyle, O.S.F., beheaded or hanged, 15 Jan., Co. 
Tyrone; John O’Luin, O.P., hanged at Derry; Pat- 
rick O’Derry, p., O.S.F., hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered at Lifford (but according to Bruodin, 6 January, 
1618); Francis Helam or Helan, p., O.S.F., appre- 
hended saying Mass in Drogheda, and imprisoned; 
Dermot Bruodin, O.8.F., tortured at Limerick, re- 
leased at the intervention of the Earl of Thomond, 
he died of years and labours at Ennis (9 August, 1617, 
according to Bruodin). 1608: Donagh (in religion, 
William) O’Luin, O.P., prior of Derry, hanged and 
quartered there. 1610: John Lune, p., Ferns Dio- 
cese, hanged and quartered, 12 November, Dublin. 
1612: Cornelius O’Devany (q. v.), O.S.F., Bishop of 
Down and Connor, executed with Patrick O’Lochran, 
p., Cork Diocese, 1 February, Dublin. 1614: William 
MeGillacunny (MacGiolla Coinigh), O.P., executed at 
Coleraine. 1617: Thomas Fitzgerald, p., O.S.F., died 
in prison, 12 July, Dublin. 1618: John Honan, p., 
O.S.F., tortured, hanged, and quartered, 14 Octo- 
ber, Dublin. 1621: Francis Tailler, alderman, Dub- 
lin, died a prisoner in the Castle, 30 January; 
James Eustace, O.Cist., hanged and quartered, 6 
September. 1628: Edmund Dungan, Bishop of 
Down and Connor, died, 2 November, Dublin Castle. 
1631: Paul (Patrick) Fleming, p., O.S.F., put to 
death by heretics, 13 November, at Benesabe, Bo- 
hemia, with his companion, Matthew Hore. 1633: 
Arthur MacGeoghegan, p., O.P., hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, 27 November, Tyburn. 1639: John 
Meagh, p., S.J., shot, 31 May, by the Swedish army 
near Guttenberg, Bohemia. 1641: Peter O’Higgin, 
O.P., prior at Naas, hanged, 24 March, Dublin. 
1642: Philip Clery, p.; Hilary Conroy p., O.S.F., 
but most probably this is the Hilary Conroy, O.8.F., 
chaplain to Ormond’s regiment, hanged at Gowran 
in 1650 by the Cromwellians; Fergal Ward, O.S.I., 
and Cornelius O’Brien, hanged on board ship in the 
Shannon, by Parliamentarians, October; Francis 
O’Mahony, O.S.F., guardian at Cork, tortured and 
hanged, regaining consciousness, he was again hanged 
with his girdle; Thomas Aquinas of Jesus, p., O.D.C., 
hanged, 6 July, Drogheda; Angelus of St. Joseph, 
O.D.C.; Robert (in religion, Malachy) O’Shiel, p., 
O.Cist., hanged, 4 May, Newry; Edmund Hore and 
John Claney, priests, Waterford Diocese, put to 
death, March, at Dungarvan; Raymund Keogh, 
p., O.P., Stephen Petit, O.P., prior at Mullingar, 
shot while hearing confessions on the battlefield; 
Cormac Egan, lay brother, O.P. 1643: Peter of 
the Mother of God, lay brother, O.D.C. 1644: 
Cornelius O’Connor and Eugene O’Daly, O.SS.T., 
drowned at sea by a Parliamentarian commander, 
11 January; Christopher Ultan or Donlevy, p., 
O.S.F., died in Newgate, London. 1645: Hugh 
MaeMahon, |., and Conor Maguire, Baron of Ennis- 
killen, executed for complicity in the ouvbreak of 
the Confederate War; Henry White, p., hanged at 
Rathconnell, Co. Meath (but before this year, if by 
Sir C. Coote, as stated); Edmund Mulligan, p., 
O.Cist., in July, near Clones, slain by Parliamentarians; 
Malachy O’Queely (q. v.), Archbishop of Tuam; 
Thaddeus O’Connell, p., O.S.A., executed by Parlia- 
mentarians after the battle of Sligo; John Flaverty, 
p, O.P. 1647: At the storming of the Rock of 
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Cashel by Inchiquin, 15 September, Richard Barry, 

> hy fy Ps . 
p., O.P., William Boyton, p., S.J., Richard Butler, 
p., O.S.F., James Saul, lay brother, O.S.F., Eliza- 
beth Carney, Sister Margaret, a Dominican tertiary, 
Theobald Stapleton, p., Edward Stapleton, p., 
Thomas Morrissey and many others, priests and 
women, were slain in the church. 1648: Gerald 
FitzGibbon, eleric, and David Fox, lay brother at 
KGlmallock, Dominic O’Neaghten, lay brother, Ros- 
common, Peter Costello, p., sub-pricr, Straid, Co. 
Mayo, all Dominicans; Andrew Hickey, p., O.S.F., 
hanged near Adare. 

(4) Commonwealth (1649-1659).—1649: Robert 
Netterville, p.,S.J., died at Drogheda, 19 June, of a se- 
vere beating with sticks; John Bath, p.,S. J., and his 
brother Thomas, secular priest, Dominie Dillon, O.P., 
prior at Urlar, Richard Oveton, O.P., prior at Athy, 
Peter Taaffe, O.S8.A., prior at Drogheda, slain in Dro- 
gheda massacre; Bernard Horumley (? Gormley), p., 
O.S.I’., hanged, Drogheda; Raymund Stafford, p., 
Paul Synnott, p., John Esmond, p., Peter Stafford, 
p., Didaeus Cheevers and Joseph Rochford, lay broth- 
ers, Franciscans, slain in Wexford massacre; James 
O’Reilly, p., O.P., slain near Clonmel; William Lynch, 
p., O.P., hanged. 1650: Beetius Egan, OS.F., 
Bishop of Ross, celebrated for exhorting the gar- 
rison of Carrigadrehid Castle to maintain their post 
against Broghill, dismembered and hanged; Miler 
Magrath (Father Michael of the Rosary), p., O.P., 
hanged, Clonmel; Francis Fitzgerald, p., O.S.F., 
hanged, Cork; Walter de Wallis, p., O.S.F., and An- 
tony Muszeus (? Hussey), p., O.S.F., hanged, Mullin- 
gar; John Dormer, O.S.F., died in prison, Dublin; 
Nicholas Ugan, or Ulagan, O.S.F., hanged with his 
girdle; Thomas Plunkett and twelve other Francis- 
cans, Eugene O’Teman, O.S.F., flogged and cut to 
pieces by soldiers. 1651: Franciscans: Denis O’ Nei- 
lan, p., hanged, Inchicronan, Co. Clare; Thaddzeus 
O’Carrighy, p., hanged near Ennis; Hugh McKeon, p., 
died in prison, Athlone; Roger de Mara (MacNamara), 
p., shot and hanged, Clare Castle; Daniel Clanchy and 
Jeremiah O’Nerehiny (Nerny), lay brothers, Quin, 
hanged; Philip Flasberry, hanged near Dublin; Francis 
Sullivan, p., shot in a cave, Co. Kerry, December; 
William Hickey, p., hanged; Dominicans: Terence Al- 
bert O’Brien (q. v.), O.P., Bishop of Emly; John 
Wolfe, p., hanged, Limerick; John O’Cuilin (Collins), 
p., beheaded; William O’Connor, prior at Clonmel, be- 
headed, and Thomas O’Higgin, p., hanged, Clonmel; 
Bernard O’Ferrall, p., slain, his brother Laurence, p., 
hanged, Longford; Vincent Gerald Dillon, chaplain to 
Trish troops in England, died in prison, York; Am- 
brose Atneas O’Cahill, p., cut to pieces by cavalry, 
Cork; Donagh Dubh (Black) and James Moran, lay 
brothers; laymen: Louis O’Ferrall, died in prison, 
Athlone; Charles O’Dowd, hanged; Donagh O’Brien, 
burned alive; Sir Patrick Purcell, Sir Geoffrey Galway, 
Thomas Strich, mayor, Dominic Fanning, ex-mayor, 
Daniel O’Higgin, hanged after surrender of Limerick; 
Henry O’Neill, Theobald de Burgo. 1652: Secular 
priests: Roger Ormilius (? Gormley) and Hugh Gar- 
righy, hanged, Co. Clare; Cornelius MacCarthy, Co. 
Kerry; Bernard Fitzpatrick, Ossory Diocese; Francis- 
cans hanged: Wugene O’Cahan, guardian at Ennis, 
Sliabh Luachra, Anthony Broder, deacon, near Tuam, 
Bonaventure de Burgo, Nielan Locheran, p., Derry, 
Anthony O’Ferrall, p., Tulsk, John O’lerrall; Ed- 
mund O’Bern, p., O.P., beheaded after torture, James- 
town; laymen hanged: Thaddeeus O’Conor Sligo, 
Boyle; John O’Conor Kerry, Tralee; Thaddeus 
O’Conor of Bealnamelly in Connaught; Bernard Mc- 
Briody; Edmund Butler, Dublin; Brigid D’Arcy, wife 
of Florence Fitzpatrick; Conn O’Rorke, slain after 
quarter given. 1653: Dominicans: Thadd@us Mori- 
arty, prior at Tralee, hanged, Killarney; Bernard 
O'Kelly, p. or lay brother, Galway; David Roche, p., 
sold into slavery, St. Kitts; Honoria Burke and her 
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maid, Honoria Magan, tertiaries, Burrishoole; Daniel 
Delany, P.P., Arklow, hanged, Gorey. 1654: Bernard 
Conney, O.8.F., died in Galway jail; Mary Roche, 
Viscountess Fermoy, Cork; William Tirry, p., Augus- 
tinian hermit, probably in Co. Cork. 1655: Daniel 
O’Brien, dean of Ferns, Luke Bergin, O.Cist., and 
James Murchu, hanged, 14 April. 

The Restoration Onwards.— 1665: Raymund 
O’Moore, p., O.P., Dublin; 1679: Felix O’Conor, p., 
O.P., Sligo; 1691: Gerald Fitzgibbon, p., O.P., Listo- 
wel; 1695: John O’Murrough, p., O.P., Cork; 1704: 
Clement O’Colgan, p., O.P., Derry; 1707: Daniel Mc- 
Donnell, p., O.P., Galway; Felix McDowell, p., O.P., 
Dublin; 1711 (or thereabouts): James O’ Hegarty, p., 
Derry Diocese; 1713: Dominic McEKgan, p., O.P., 
Dublin. 

Uncertain Dates.—Forty Cistercians of Monasterne- 
nagh, Co. Limerick, may be the monks mentioned at 
1602, though the manner of death is stated differently; 
Daniel O’Hanan, 1., died in prison; Donagh O’ Ken- 
nedy, Donagh Serenan, Fulgentius Jordan, Raymund 
O’Malley, John Tullis, and Thomas Deir, Augustin- 
ians, Cork, 1654; James Chevers, O.8.F., James Roche, 
O.S.F., John Mocleus (? Mockler), O.8.F., John 
O’Loughlin, O.P., two Dominican fathers, Kilmallock. 
apparently the lay brothers Fitzgibbon and Fox, 
1648; Michael Fitzsimon, |.; Conn O’Kiennan, hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, 1615; Daniel O’Boyle, O.S.F.; 
Dermot MacCarrha (MacCarthy), p.; Donchus O’ Fal- 
vey, p., perhaps the Daniel Falvey, friar, remanded at 
Kerry Lent Assizes, 1703; John MacConnan, p., pos- 
sibly the John Oonan (Conan) of Copinger, executed 
by martial law, Dublin, 1618, and the John Honan, 
O.S.F., 1617 (the correct date is 1618—see above); 
John O’Grady, p.; Thomas Fleming, |.; Lewis O’ Lay- 
erty, p., hanged, drawn, and quartered, 1615. 
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Irish Dames of Ypres. See Burier, Mary JosEPH. 


Irnerius (Garnertius), Italian jurist and founder 
of the School of Glossators, b. at Bologna about 1050; 
d. there about 1130. Though he was one of the most 
famous jurists of the Middle Ages, very little is known 
concerning his life and works, and it is only during the 
last twenty years that he has received the attention 
which his influence on the history and development of 
medieval jurisprudence demands. He was probably 
little over twenty years of age when he already 
taught didactics and rhetoric at Bologna. At the 
instance of Countess Matilda of Tuscany he began to 
devote himself to the study of jurisprudence, taking 
the Justinian code as a guide. Up to his time the 
study of jurisprudence had been much neglected in 
the empire, and he had to depend to a great extent 
on private studies, though it is probable that fora 
time he frequented a law school in Rome After 
teaching jurisprudence for a short while in Rome he 
returned to Bologna, where he founded a new school 
of jurisprudence in 1084. It appears that some juris- 
prudence had been taught at Bologna, before Irnerius 
founded his school, by a certain Pepo and a few others; 
but the great impulse which juridical studies received 
at Bologna at this time, and from there began to 
spread throughout Europe, was entirely due to the 
school of Irnerius. He introduced the custom of 
explaining the Roman law by means of glosses, which 
originally were meagre interlinear elucidations of the 
text. But since the glosses were often too exten- 
sive to be inserted between the lines of the text, he 
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began to write them on the margin of the page, thus 
being the first to introduce the marginal glosses which 
afterwards came into general use. After the death of 
Pope Paschal II, he defended the rights of Emperor 
Henry V in the papal election and upheld the legality 
of the election of the imperial antipope, Gregory VIII. 

Irnerius is the author of numerous juridical works, 
but most of them have either been lost, or their 
genuineness is not sufficiently established. His chief 
work is ‘Summa Codicis”, which is of a special his- 
torical value, because it is the first medieval system of 
Roman jurisprudence. It was recently edited with 
a critical introduction by Fitting, ‘‘Summa Codicis des 
Imerius, mit einer Einleitung” (Berlin, 1894). An- 
other important work generally ascribed to Imnerius, 
is ‘‘Questiones de juris subtilitatibus”. It was also 
edited by Fitting, ‘‘Questiones de juris subtilitatibus 
des Imnerius, mit einer Einleitung” (Festschrift zum 
200jahrigem Jubilium der Universitat Halle-Witten- 
berg, 1894). The other juridical works and glosses 
that are ascribed to Irnerius are extant only in frag- 


ments, or their authorship is still too uncertain. 
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Iroquois.—A noted confederacy of five, and after- 
wards six, cognate tribes of Iroquoian stock, and closely 
cognate languages, formerly occupying central New 
York, and claiming right of conquest over nearly all 
the tribes from Hudson Bay to Tennessee River, and 
westward to Lake Michigan and Illinois River. The 
name by which they are commonly known is a French 
derivative of disputed origin and meaning, but may 
possibly come from the Algonquin Irinakhoiw (real 
snakes), snake being the term by which the Algonquin 
tribes denoted hostile tribes of alien stock. To the 
English they were known as the ‘‘Five”, and after- 
ward the ‘‘Six Nations”. They called themselves 
‘‘Ongwanonsionni” (We of the extended house), or 
“‘Hodinonsyonni”’, frequently written and translated 
‘‘Konoshioni” and ‘‘Hodenosanee” (People of the 
long house). The five original tribes, from east to 
west, were the “‘Ganienge-haga” (Flint place people), 
“‘Oneniote-aga” (Standing stone people), ‘‘Ononda- 
ge-ga ” (Mountain place people), ‘‘ Goioguen-aga ” (Lo- 
custs-coming-out-place people), and ‘‘Tsonontowa- 
ga” (Big mountain people), known to the French as 
“‘ Agnie-ronon ”, ‘‘Onneioute ”, ‘‘Onontague”, ‘‘ Goyo- 
gouen”, and ‘‘Tsonnontouan”, and to the English as 
Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca. 
To these were added the cognate Tuscarora (Hemp 
gatherers) from North Carolina, after the war of 1711— 
12. Each tribe also had one or more figurative names 
used commonly in the confederate council, the term 
“‘Long house” itself being a figurative designation for 
the confederacy, of which the Mohawk were con- 
sidered to guard the eastern door, as the Seneca did 
the western, while the Onondaga watched the sacred 
council fire in the centre. 

The numerous broken tribes ‘‘adopted” or taken 
under protection were never accounted equal members 
of the contederacy, and full political equality was 
granted to the Tuscarora only after long years of 
probation as ‘‘infants”, “boys”, and ‘observers ”. 
Other tribes of Iroquoian stock were the Wyandot, 
or Huron; Tionontati, or Tobaceo Nation; and the 
Neutral Nation of Ontario; the Erie and Conestoga 
(Andaste, Susquehanna), in Ohio and Pennsylvania; 
and the Nottoway, Tuscarora, and Cherokee, of Vir 
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ginia and Carolina. Of these only the Wyandot and 
Cherokee survive. Wherever found, the tribes of this 
stock showed a marked and recognized intellectual 
superiority. 

No other native Indian government north of 
Mexico has been the subject of so much study as 
the confederacy or league of the Iroquois, and prob- 
ably no other was so complex and exact in detail and 
so wisely adapted to permit the fullest measure of 
freedom to each component tribe, while securing uni- 
ted action in all that concerned the whole. In general 
plan, it might be compared to our own system of inde- 
pendent state and federal jurisdiction, and in fact the 
Iroquois themselves, at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, recommended their system as a model for imita- 
tion by the American patriots. As in most of the east- 
ern tribes, it was based upon the clan system (see 
InpIAns, AMERICAN), with descent in the female line, 
the number of clans varying from three with the 
Mohawk and Oneida to eight in the others of the orig- 
inal five, the dominant clans being the Bear, Wolf and 
Turtle. Each tribe had its women’s council, chosen 
from the mothers of the tribe, and taking the initiative 
in all matters of publie importance, including the 
nomination of members of the chief’s council, made 
up in each tribe, of a certain number of hereditary 
chiefs (i. e. hereditary to the clan), the same number 
of alternates, and an additional number chosen for 
special fitness but without heredity in office. The 
hereditary chiefs of the first class, fifty in all for the 
five tribes, acting together, constituted the league 
council. 

As in civilized aristocracies and religious orders, 
each league councillor at his formal installation, as- 
sumed an official hereditary name, by which he was 
henceforth known in his official capacity, in preference 
to his ordinary personal name, the official name being 
that borne by his direct predecessor at the original 
formation of the league. All nominations to heredit- 
ary chiefships, while originating with the women’s 
council, had to be ratified by the tribal and league 
eouncils. Elaborate installation or condolence cere- 
monies signalized the inauguration or the death of a 
member of the league council, but no official notice 
was taken of the passing of a lesser chief. No alien 
could become a member of the tribe except by formal 
adoption into a clan, and as the right of adoption 
rested solely with the women as mothers of the clan, 
the fate of captives for life or death depended upon the 
will of the women. As the cultivators of the ground, 
the women also held jurisdiction of the territorial do- 
main, and again, as mothers of the warriors, they de- 
cided questions of war and peace. Except for the 
veto power of the league council, it might be said that 
the mothers of the confederated tribes constituted the 
legislative body while the warriors were the execu- 
tive. 

The Iroquois dwelling was the so-called “long 
house”, from 50 to 100 feet in length and from 15 to 20 
feet in width, the frame of stout posts set upright in the 
ground, kept in place with cross-pieces, and covered 
and roofed with bark. The interior was divided into 
compartments of equal size along each side, opening 
upon a central passageway along the whole length of 
the building. Each compartment, excepting those at 
the end for storage or guest purposes, sheltered one 
family, so that as many as twenty families might live 
under one roof. Fire-places were arranged along the 
passageway, so disposed that one fire accommodated 
four families. All the occupants of a house were 
usually closely related by clan kinship, thus constitut- 
ing a larger family. In the princival towns, fre- 
quently designated as “castles”, the houses were 
compactly and regularly arranged, and inclosed 
within strong palisades. In less imnortant settle- 
ments the houses were scattered about in a straggling 
fashion. Surrounding the villages were cornfields and 
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orchards so extensive as to be a constant theme of 
wonder to both French and later American invaders. 
Besides corn they cultivated squashes, beans, and to- 
bacco, in addition to which their woods and waters 
furnished abundant supplies of game and fish. Fam- 
Ine, SO common in some tribes, was unknown among 
the Iroquois. They dressed in smoke-tanned buck- 
skin, and their women were potters and basket makers, 
but not weavers. ‘Their ordinary weapons were the 
bow, knife, and stone or wooden club, afterward su- 
perseded by the steel hatchet or tomahawk of civilized 
manufacture, but they sometimes in ancient times 
used also the stone-headed lance, the shield of rawhide 
or wicker work, and a rude form of body armour. 
Learning to their sorrow the power of firearms, in their 
first encounter with Champlain they made eager 
efforts to buy guns from contraband Dutch traders 
with such success that by 1640 a large proportion of 
their warriors were well equipped and expert gunmen, 
enabling them to start upon a career of conquest 
which made the Iroquois name a terror for a thousand 
miles. Even among savages they were noted for 
their cruelty, cannibal feasts and sickening torture of 
captives being the sequel of every successful war ex- 
pedition, while time after time the fullest measure of 
their awful savagery was visited upon the devoted 
missionary. 

In Iroquois cosmogony, the central figure is Thar- 
onyawagon, the “Sky Holder”, dwelling above the 
firmament, whose pregnant wife, cast down to the 
earth in a fit of jealousy, bears a daughter, who, mar- 
rying a turtle in human form—the turtle being sym- 
bolic of power over earth and water—becomes in turn 
the mother of twin boys. These, as they grow up, are 
thenceforth in perpetual conflict, the one, the god of 
winter and death, forever destroying what his brother, 
the god of springtime and life, as constantly restores. 
Their mythology and ceremonial are rich and well- 
preserved, almost the whole of their ancient ritual 
forms being still kept up on the Ontario reserve. 
Among the principal ceremonies may be noted the 
Green Corn Dance, a thanksgiving for the new crops, 
and the “ Burning of the White Dog”, a solemn sacri- 
fice. Another, in ancient times, was the Feast of the 
Dead, when the bones of all who had been dead for a 
term of years were gathered from their temporary 
resting places and deposited in a common sepulchre. 
The temporary disposal was by scaffold burial. The 
athletic ball play, lacrosse, was their principal cere- 
monial game. Unlike most eastern Indians, the Iro- 
quois were monogamists, but divorce was easy and 
frequent, the children remaining always with the 
mother. 

The Iroquois languages have been the subject of 
much study by missionaries and others, and have an 
abundant literature, philologic, religious, and general. 
Principal in the first class are Bruyas’s “ Radices ver- 
borum Iroqueorum”, and Cuoq’s “‘Lexique de la 
langue Iroquoise”, besides an extensive Iroquois- 
French grammar and dictionary, still in manuscript, 
by Father Marcoux. 

According to Iroquois tradition, as interpreted 
by Hewitt, our best living authority, the league 
was established through the effort of Hiawatha 
(River Maker), probably of the Mohawk tribe, about 
the year 1570, or about forty years before the appear- 
ance of the French and Dutch in their country. At 
this time they numbered altogether probably less 
than 6000 souls, with powerful and aggressive enemies 
all around them, chief among these being the Algon- 
The unfortunate mistake of Cham- 
plain in 1609, in allying himself with this tribe in an 
invasion of the Iroquois country and winning the vic- 
tory for the Algonquins by the help of the French 
firearms, was never forgotten or forgiven by the Iro- 
quois, who became from that day the constant and 
unrelenting enemy of the French, and to this fact was 
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largely due the final fall of Canada. Through contra- 
band trade with the Dutch at Albany, after 1615, the 
Iroquois quickly supplied themselves with guns, and 
at once inaugurated a systematic war of conquest or 
extermination against all the surrounding tribes, par- 
ticularly those in the French interest. In 1642 the 
heroic Jesuit missionary Jogues, while on his way to 
the Hurons, was taken by a Mohawk war party and 
cruelly tortured until rescued by the Dutch. The 
same capture and torture, and the same kindly rescue, 
befell the Jesuit Bressani, in 1644. In 1646, on the 
conclusion of an uncertain peace with the savages, 
Father Jogues again offered himself for the Mohawk 
mission, but shortly after his arrival was condemned 
and tortured to death on the charge of being the cause 
of a pestilence and a plague upon the crops. 

In the meantime the Iroquois were making constant 
raids upon the Huron missions about Georgian Bay, 
as also upon the partly missionized tribes of the lower 
St. Lawrence. In 1648, a grand army of invasion of 
at least 1500 Iroquois warriors, largely armed with 
guns, swept over the Huron country, and within a 
few months had practically destroyed the tribe, burn- 
ing the towns and missions, slaughtering hundreds 
upon hundreds of their people, carrying off 700 cap- 
tives in one body and whole town populations later, 
and killing the missionaries, Daniel, Garnier, Lalle- 
mant, and the great Brébeuf. Between then and 1675 
they wiped out in the same way the Tionontati (1650), 
Neutrals (1651), Erie (1655) and at last after a long 
and hard conflict the Conestoga (1675), all of their 
own kindred stock, those left alive being incorporated 
into the Iroquois towns. At the same time they were 
carrying on almost equally desolating warfare with 
the Mohican on the east, the Algonquin and Ottawa 
in the North, the Illinois in the far distant West, and 
the Cherokee, Tutelo, and Catawba in the South, while 
keeping the whole French colony of Canada under 
a constant terror. They were careful, however, to 
maintain friendship with the Dutch and the later 
English, from whom they obtained their war supplies. 
A careful estimate by Greenhalgh in 1677 gave them 
then about 2150 warriors—perhaps 8000 souls—of 
whom, according to Jesuit authorities, nearly one-half 
were incorporated captives. In 1656, during a brief 
truce with Canada, a Jesuit mission colony was estab- 
lished among the Onondaga at their own request, with 
Father Le Mercier as superior, but two years later, 
upon the discovery of an intended massaere and gen- 
eral descent upon Canada, the mission was secretly 
abandoned. Another truce, consequent upon a suc- 
cessful expedition by De Tracy, gave brief opportunity 
for re-establishment, and in 1668 there were three mis- 
sions in the Iroquois country. 

Notwithstanding the hostile attitude of the league, 
a large number in each tribe, including the incorpor- 
ated captives from the old missions, was now Christian 
and disposed to friendship with the French. Accord- 
ingly it was decided to attempt to draw out these 
Christians from the tribes and colonize them into mis- 
sion towns in the neighbourhood of the French, to be a 
nucleus of conversion and an additional strength 
against the Iroquois enemy. One reason for this eon- 
clusion was the hostile attitude assumed toward the 
French missionaries by the new English government of 
New York. Asa consequence of the colonizing policy, 
mission settlements of Christian Iroquois were estab- 
lished at Quinté Bay, Ontario (Sulpiecian, 1668; Recol- 
leet, 1678—c. 1687); Laprairie, near Montreal, alias St. 
Frangois Xavier des Prés (Jesuit, 1669; removed to 
Sault St. Louis and renamed St. Francois Xavier du 
Sault, 1676, now Caughnawaga); the Mountain, near 
Montreal (Sulpician, 1676; transferred to Sault au 
Recollet, ¢. 1704, and to Lake of Two Mountains 
alias Oka 1720). In 1687 the French governor, 
Denonville, invaded the western Iroquois territory 
with an army of nearly 1800 French and 600 Indians, 
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including a detachment of the mission warriors, de- 
stroying towns and cornfields, but without bringing 
the enemy to an important engagement. In 1689 the 
Troquois retaliated by landing 1500 warriors at Mon- 
treal, ravaging the whole country and butchering 200 
men, women, and children, carrying off over a hundred 
more to be tortured in their towns. In the subse- 
quent King William’s War, they joined forces with 
the English against the French, suffering such losses 
that in 1698 the league numbered only 1230 warriors, 
not counting those now permanently identified with 
the French interest. ; om 

Largely through the effort of Sir William Johnson, 
the resident British superintendent, they, as a nation, 
held to the English interest throughout the French and 
Indian Wars of 1744-48 and 1754-63. Within this 
period was established the Sulpician mission of the Pre- 
sentation, at Oswegatchi, now Ogdensburg, N. Y., by 
Father Francis Piequet, which flourished until the 
transfer of dominion to England. About 1755 the 
present mission settlement of St. Regis (St. Francis 
Regis), now bisected by the international boundary 
line, was established by emigrants from Caughnawaga. 
Under Johnson’s cncouragement Episcopalian mis- 
sionaries worked with success among the Mohawk, 
for whom the ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer” was trans- 
lated into their language. Unsuccessful efforts were 
also made by the Moravians, but later work by Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists has had more result. 
On the breaking out of the Revolution, about one half 
of the New York Iroquois fled to Canada, where they 
enlisted in the British service. The hostiles who re- 
mained behind, particularly the Seneca, were humbled 
by an expedition under command of General John 
Sullivan, in 1779. The refugees were subsequently 
assigned lands by the British Government, near 
Brantford, Ontario, on which they still reside, keeping 
up their old tribal forms and, to a considerable extent, 
their old native religion. Those remaining in New 
York, now largely Protestant, have gradually reduced 
their territorial holdings by successive treaty cessions. 
About 1845 the larger part of the Oneida removed 
to Wisconsin. The whole body of the Iroquois in 
1908 was distributed as follows: United States—New 
York, 5455; Wisconsin (Oneida), 2204; Oklahoma 
(Seneca), 389; Pennsylvania (Seneca), 120; Canada 
—Ontario, Six Nations on Grand River, 4286; Mo- 
hawk of Quinté, 1327; Oneida of the Thames, 777; 
Troquois of Gibson, about 140; Quebec, Caughna- 
waga, 2175; St. Regis (Canadian portion), 1449; Lake 
of Two Mountains, 403. Total about 18,725. 
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Irregularity (Lat. in, not, and regula, rule, i. e. 
not according to rule), a canonical impediment di- 
rectly impeding the reception of tonsure and Holy 
orders or preventing the exercise of orders already re- 
ceived. It is called a canonical impediment because 
introduced by ecclesiastical law, for the canons pre- 
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seribe certain requisites for the licit reception of 
orders, e.g. moral probity, proper age, legitimate birth, 
knowledge proportionate to each order, integrity of 
body, mind, will, and faith. A defect in these quali- 
ties prescribed by church regulations is rightly called 
an irregularity. The direct effect of an irregularity is 
twofold: first, it prohibits the reception of orders and, 
second, prevents an order received from being licitly 
used. Indirectly it impedes one who has become ir- 
regular from obtaining an ecclesiastical benefice. 

Torau or Partrau.—trregularity is total when it 
prohibits the reception of any order and the exercise of 
every order already received. Such, for example, is 
the irregularity arising from voluntary homicide. If 
partial, it interferes with some exercise of an order or 
prevents only the ascent to a higher order. Thus, the 
absence of the left eye would not prevent one from 
ministering as a deacon, but he could not receive the 
priesthood, and a priest who lost his thumb would be- 
come irregular for sacrificing at the altar, but not for 
hearing confessions. 

PERPETUAL OR TeMPoRAL.—The former irregular- 
ity is of its nature enduring; the latter, existent only 
for a certain period, as a defect of age. 

Ex De.icro or Ex Derecru.—The main division 
of irregularities is into those which are the conse- 
quence of crime (ex delicto) and those which arise from 
defect (ex defectu), according as they have been im- 
posed by law on account of crimes by reason of which 
a person becomes unworthy of the reception of orders 
or their exercise or have been imposed on account of 
certain defects which would be indecorous in a sacred 
minister. It is not to be supposed however that ir- 
regularity ex delicto has been directly and proximately 
imposed as a punishment; for when the Church de- 
clares one irregular on account of erime, she does not 
primarily intend the punishment of the guilty one, but 
rather desires to shield the sanctuary from profana- 
tion. As a consequence, irregularity ex delicto re- 
solves itself logically into irrregularity ex defectu. The 
distinction, however, must be retained in practice, 
both on account of the laws of dispensation and be- 
cause irregularity ex delicto is a result of wrongdoing. 
This distinction has been taken by canonists from a 
decree of Pope Innocent III (cap. ‘‘ Accedens”, xiv, 
X, ‘‘De purg. canon.”). 

(1) Irregularities ex Delicto or on Account of Crime.— 
In the primitive Church those who had performed 
public penance for a crime, whether notorious or se- 
eret, were not allowed to receive orders; and if already 
ordained were not admitted to higher orders. This 
was the first form of irregularity in the legislation of 
the Church, if we except certain prescriptions which 
appear in the New Testament (I Tim., i, 2; v, 22; 
Titus, i, 6). After public penance had fallen into 
desuetude all faults were atoned for by private pen- 
ance, and then began the distinction found in the 
“Corpus Juris Canonici” (ce. xxxii, § 3, d. 1) between 
public and private crimes, to the effect that the former 
produced irregularity, while the latter did not. This 
was the second form that irregularity assumed. At 
present, however, a different rule obtains, namely, that 
only those crimes which are expressly mentioned in 
law, whether they be public or private, can produce ir- 
regularity ex delicto; though it must be noted that 
crimes to which irregularity is attached on account of 
infamy do not make a person irregular if they remain 
secret, while the other crimes mentioned in law do pro- 
duce irregularity, whether they be public or occult. 
For the incurring of irregularity ex delicto the act must 
be external, consummated, and of mortal gravity. 
Hence, if, on account of circumstances, the act be not 
a mortal sin, no irregularity is incurred; for while it is 
true that irregularity is not constituted precisely on 
account of crime, yet, as a matter of fact, it is never 
imputed unless there be a crime of mortal gravity. 
The exception to this rule is homicide, which may 
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sometimes make a person irregular when the fault is 
only venial. It is to be noted that penance cannot 
prevent the incurring of an irregularity. Suppose 
there be question of a doubtful crime. If the doubt 
be one concerning the law (dubiwm juris), viz. whether 
there really exists a canonical irregularity on account 
of a particular crime, then an irregularity is not in- 
curred, If the doubt concern the fact (dubium facti). 
viz. whether the crime was actually committed or, if 
so, whether the act was of mortal gravity, canonists 
reply with a distinetion: if the doubtful fact concerns 
homicide, then it is probable that irregularity was con- 
tracted, on account of the peculiar incongruity of 
homicide with the clerical state; but if the doubt con- 
cerns any other fact, then it is probable that the irreg- 
ularity has not been incurred, for the accused has the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Homicide and Mutilation—(a) Voluntary homi- 
cide, even if occult, is a perpetual irregularity both for 
the reception of Sacred orders and for the obtaining of 
any ecclesiastical benefice or office. The same holds 
for procuring the actual abortion of a living faetus. 
The penitential practice of the Church, however, pre- 
sumes that the male foetus is animated only after 
forty days, and the female after eighty days. All 
those who concur in the homicide as instigators or 
counsellors also incur irregularity, unless they re- 
tracted before the deed was committed and so that 
their retraction could have been known to the aetual 
perpetrators. As for co-operators in a homicide, if 
several conspire together, or if in a public brawl all 
joined in the attack and it ean not be known who in- 
flicted the fatal wound, all become irregular, at least in 
the external forum. Those who are in justice bound 
to prevent a homicide and neglect their duty also ineur 
irregularity. Homicide for the necessary and just de- 
fence of one’s own life, when no other means would 
ward off the danger, is free from invegularity; but this 
is not the case if the killing was unnecessary or if the 
act was perpetrated in defence of goods or even of 
the life of another. Accidental homicide or that per- 
formed by a person who is irresponsible produces no 
irregularity. When a person performs a licit act, but 
omits to use all proper diligence or is not sufficiently 
skilled, and a death follows, he becomes irregular if he 
could have foreseen the consequence of his act. It is 
on this account that Benedict XIV declares that phy- 
sicians wishing to receive Sacred orders should obtain 
a conditional dispensation. (b) Mutilation, in the 
canonical sense, is the separation from the body of one 
of its principal members or of some part of the body 
having a distinet office, as a hand or a foot or an eye. 
He, therefore, who cuts off a finger is not a mutilator, 
unless it be the index finger or thumb, which, tor a 
priest, are accounted principal members. ‘Those who 
mutilate themselves or procure mutilation without 
just cause incur irregularity. In practice, these two 
points are to be observed concerning homicide and 
mutilation: first, in doubt as to the fault where the 
fact is certain, a conditional dispensation must be ob- 
tained; and second, in every case of homicide, even ac- 
cidental, a priest must abstain from the altar until the 
case be passed on by proper authority. Abuse of 
Baptism.—This is an irregularity contracted by those 
who unconditionally reiterate baptism knowingly and 
openly. In such a case the persons baptizing, receiv- 
ing baptism, and those co-operating in it all become 
irregular. Some authors hold that the same irregular- 
ity is contracted by those who confer conditional bap- 
tism where there is no prudent doubt that the first 
baptism was valid. Other canonists deny this and 
their opinion seems preferable. A person who allows 
himself to be baptized without necessity by a declared 
heretic falls also under this impediment. It is evi- 
dent, however, that this does not affect infants bap- 
tized by heretics. Violation of Censure.—Irregularity 
is incurred under this head by those who presume to 
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exercise orders while under censure, 1. e. while excom- 
municated or suspended. It applies equally to all 
clerics whether in major or minor orders and to the ex- 
communicate vitandi and tolerandi. But to incur it, 
the incriminating act must be-one of order, not juris- 
diction, and it must be performed ex officio, with full 
knowledge and temerity. Abuse of Ordination.— 
Those who in bad faith receive Sacred orders from 
bishops who are under censure become irregular and 
incur suspension from the order received. If the de- 
fect be principally in the one ordained, however, he is 
suspended, but probably does not incur an irregular- 
ity. Heresy, Apostasy, and Schism.—Heretics in 
general are irregular, whether they were born in heresy 
or lapsed into it from the Catholic Faith. This irreg- 
ularity also includes the children of heretics to the sec- 
ond degree in the paternal line, and to the first degree 
in the maternal. If the parents embrace the Catholic 
Faith, their offspring is no longer irregular. Those 
born of Jews and pagans are not comprehended under 
this irregularity. Children are held irregular if born 
after their parents have fallen into heresy, and if the 
parents die in heresy. Some older canonists held that 
In countries where Catholics and non-Catholies live 
mixed together this irregularity was not contracted. 
A decree of the Holy Office (9 July, 1884), however, 
declares that the children of those who die in heresy 
are irregular, even in countries where heresy is ram- 
pant and unchecked. A schismatic is not irregular, 
unless he be at the same time a heretic. Such schis- 
matics, however, where heresy is conjoined, even after 
restoration to the unity of the Church, remain irregu- 
lar, as do also heretics after abjuration and apostates 
after penance. Defect of Fame, or Infamy.—This is 
defined by canonists as a state of lowered dignity, or a 
privation or diminution of the esteem of men. It is 
called infamia juris when the law declares one to be 
infamous either ipso facto or after judicial sentence. 
To the first class of infames belong those who are 
guilty of marriage with a prostitute, who attack car- 
dinals, commit rape, engage in duels, embrace heresy. 
Children of those who commit high treason or lay 
hands on a cardinal are also infamous. If civil laws 
intend to brand a guilty person with infamy he is held 
as infamous by canon law. To the second class, or 
those who are held infamous only after judicial sen- 
tence, belong all convicted of certain crimes expressed 
in law or who have been condemned to very degrading 
punishment. Defect of fame is called infamia facti 
when one perpetrates any crime which forfeits the 
good opinion of the community. When one’s good 
name is lost only through a widespread suspicion this 
is deemed sufficient to impede the reception of Sacred 
orders. In ancient times certain classes of people, 
such as hangmen, actors, and others, were considered 
infamous by their very employment, but at present 
the actual opinion of the community must be con- 
sulted. 

(2) Irregularities ex Defectu or on Account of Defect: — 
Proper Age.—The Church has prescribed a certain age 
at which the various ecclesiastical orders may be lic- 
itly received (see ORDERS, Hoty). Defect of Birth.— 
In primitive times illegitimacy was no bar to ordina- 
tion. In 655 the Ninth Council of Toledo decreed that 
illegitimate sons of clerics in major orders should be 
held as serfs of the Church and not be admitted to 
Holy orders unless first manumitted by the bishop. In 
the ninth and tenth centuries those born of violated 
virgins or of incest began to be held as irregular. Vari- 
ous canons were also formed concerning different de- 
tails of illegitimacy, until finally a general prohibition 
against all spurious children being admitted to orders 
was enacted, on the ground that the stain of birth 
would be a stain on the sacred ministry. At present, 
therefore, all illezitimate persons are irrecular unless 
they have been legitimated by the subsequent mar- 
riage of their parents or by profession in a religious or- 
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der or by papal rescript. Foundlings of unknown par- 
entage should receive conditional dispensation. Those 
also are held to be irregular who, though sprung from 
valid marriage, were born while their parents were 
bound by solemn vow or after the reception of Sacred 
orders. Defect of Liberty.—Slaves are irregular un- 
less liberated by their masters. The same irregularity 
affects those who are responsible to the civil govern- 
ment for the administration of certain offices or 
duties, as judges, magistrates, guardians, administra- 
tors, soldiers. These are not to be ordained until they 
have freed themselves from their civil duties and dis- 
pelled any suspicion of fraudulent dealings. Those, 
however, who administer charitable funds or have the 
care of the poor or orphans are not included. Owing 
to defect of liberty a husband cannot receive orders 
during the lifetime of his wife, unless she enter religion 
or make a vow of chastity. Defect of Matrimony, or 
Bigamy.—In canonical phraseology, bigamy may be 
of three kinds. It is called true bigamy when a man 
has contracted a second marriage after the death of 
his first wife. Such a person is considered irregular 
for Sacred orders, because according to Innocent Ill a 
second marriage does not signify the union of Christ 
with His Church in the same manner as does a first 
marriage. Hence this irregularity is_ technically 
called defectus sacramenti (i. e. matrimonit). The im- 
pediment is not contracted, however, if either the first 
or second marriage had not been consummated. Big- 
amy is called interpretative, when, by fiction of law, a 
person is accounted as having had two wives, when in 
reality he had but one. This is the condition of a man 
who marries a widow or one corrupted by another. 
Similitudinary bigamy is contracted by a person who, 
bound by solemn religious vows or by Sacred orders, 
enters into a so-called marriage. Such a one is con- 
sidered to have contracted two marriages, the one 
valid and spiritual with Christ, the other carnal and 
invalid with his guilty partner. 

Defect of Mildness.—This impediment, termed in 
Latin defectus lenitatis, makes those persons irregular 
who voluntarily, actively, and proximately take part 
with sanction of public authority in the lawful killing 
or mutilating of another. The reason of this irregu- 
larity is that since Christ was the gentlest of men, and 
priests are His representatives, they should likewise be 
models of mildness. This irregularity may be con- 
tracted in war. Canonists hold generally that in an 
unjust war all those soldiers who take part in it fall 
under this impediment if any of the enemy be killed or 
mutilated. In a just offensive war, both cleries and 
laics who personally kill or mutilate others become ir- 
regular, but not those who exhort others to action, 
without taking part in the fighting themselves. Ina 
just defensive war, some canonists say that no one 
contracts irregularity, not even a cleric who person- 
ally serves in the ranks and slays others when laymen 
are not in sufficient numbers to repel the enemy. 
Other canonists, however, hold that such a cleric 
would incur irregularity, and this opinion seems more 
in accordance with Roman decrees (8. C. C., 13 Jan., 
1703; 17 Feb., 1816). Irregularity is not, however, 
contracted by the mere fact of a person’s entering 
military service. Defect of mildness also constitutes 
an irregularity for those concerned in legal capital 
punishment, as judges pronouncing sentences of death, 
witnesses, accusers, clerks writing out the sentence, 
and those who carry it into actual execution. As 
jurymen with us are really judges, they would seem to 
contract this irregularity likewise. The law is so 
strict that a judge who decrees a death sentence which 
was not carried out remains irregular for the reception 
of Sacred orders. Clerics who prosecute a layman be- 
fore a court for injuries done to themselves must pro- 
test, according to Boniface VIII, that they do not de- 
sire sentence of capital punishment, if they wish to 
keep clear of irregularity. Similar protestation must 
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be made by the ordinary who allows a corpse to be dis- 
interred from the cemetery with a view to proving that 
some one had committed murder. Those who only 
remotely concur in a death sentence, as legislators, 
chaplains, and the like, are not included in this irregu- 
larity. As to clerics who practice surgery there is di- 
vided opinion among canonists, and while some hold 
that they contract this irregularity, others deny it, un- 
less they can be shown to have incurred the impedi- 
ment of homicide or mutilation. Mere disobedience 
of the Church’s laws as to the practice of surgery by a 
cleric may be a sin, without necessarily being an irreg- 
ularity. Bodily Defects—These constitute an im- 
pediment to Sacred orders, either because they render 
a person unfit for the ministry or because his deform- 
ity would make him an object of horror and derision. 
The following are, therefore, irregular: mutilated per- 
sons, those having an artificial limb or who are unable 
to use their hand or thumb or index finger; the blind 
and those whose vision is too dim to allow them to 
read the Missal. Some authors, e. g. Noldin, think 
that, owing to the present ingenious.construction of 
artificial limbs, this defect is no longer an irregularity, 
as it has ceased to be a deformity. The absence of an 
eye, even the left eye, may not constitute an impedi- 
ment if the person can read the Mass without de- 
formity. In case of doubt the bishop is judge, and, 
when the defect exists, he makes his declaration to 
Rome, but in practice the Sacred Congregation gener- 
ally inclines to the severer view. Total deafness, 
dumbness, and stammering to such an extent as to 
make it impossible to pronounce complete words are 
likewise impediments. Paralytices, the lame who can- 
not properly perform the ceremonies, those who can- 
not drink wine without vomiting, lepers, those afflicted 
with the falling sickness, and in general all whose 
deformity is very notable are irregular. Defect of 
Reason.—This irregularity includes the insane, ener- 
gumens, and simpletons. Defect of Knowledge.— 
Those who have not acquired the knowledge pre- 
seribed by the Council of Trent for the various grades 
of Holy orders cannot be licitly promoted to them. 
This defect is one that cannot be dispensed in, say 
canonists, because it falls under the natural law. 
When its cause, ignorance, disappears, however, the 
irregularity disappears without any dispensation. 
Defect of Confirmation in Faith——tThis irregularity 
embraces neophytes recently converted and those who 
have not received the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
CrssATION OF IRREGULARITIES.—Many of the ir- 
regularities ex defectu cease without dispensation 
when their cause is removed. Such are the defects 
of age, liberty, knowledge. The same is to be said 
of infamy if it 1s infamia facti. If it be infamia juris, 
however, there must be a formal restitution of fame. 
If the infamy was contracted owing to some civil 
law it ceases in the ecclesiastical forum at the same 
time as it does in the civil forum. If a person was 
accounted irregular on account of some occupation 
in life, the dismissal of such occupation or condition 
will remove the impediment without any dispensa- 


tion. All other irregularities need formal dispensa- 
tion. In this matter the pope has absolute juris- 
diction. A limited power of dispensation is conceded 


to bishops either by law or special faculties. By 
canon law a bishop can dispense from irregularities 
arising from similitudinary bigamy; likewise from 
illegitimacy, but only for minor orders. The Council 
of Trent declares that bishops may also dispense in 
all irregularities and suspensions arising from secret 
crimes, except voluntary homicide and those con- 
cerning which proceedings have been instituted 
before legal tribunals. The bishop can use his dis- 
pensing power, however, only for his own diocesan 
subjects. In voluntary homicide which is public or 
notorious the pope himself rarely dispenses. In 
homicide committed for one’s own defence as well as 
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secret accidental manslaughter, the bishop can dis- 
pense. If the latter deed be publie the ordinary’s 
powers extend only to minor orders. Heresy, 
schism, and apostasy are reserved to the pope, and 
for them the bishops need special faculties. Bodily 
defects are to be passed on by the local bishop, buy 
the dispensation must come from the pope. _ Illegit- 
Imacy as an impediment to Sacred orders is reserved 
to the pope, but it is also removed by a solemn re- 
ligious profession. Faults committed before bap- 
tism do not produce any irregularity. From this 
sketch it will be seen that Irregularities have been 
constituted by the Church to preserve the dignity 
and sanctity of the sacred ministry. 
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Irremovability (Lat. in, not, and removere, to re- 
move), a quality of certain ecclesiastical offices and 
dignities. It implies that the incumbent’s appoint- 
ment is, under certain conditions, a perpetual one, 
or for the term of his natural life. This quality of 
irremovability, or perpetuity, is attached to the 
principal ecclesiastical offices, such as those of pope, 
cardinal, bishop, parish priest, ete. A pope can 
resign his dignity; cardinals, bishops, and parish 
priests can either resign or be removed only for 
cause. It is of the removability of the latter espe- 
cially that this article treats. According to the prin- 
cipal canonists the constitution of the canonical 
parish includes among its requisite conditions that its 
rector be irremoyable. However, this does not mean 
that no exception is permitted, for occasionally the 
rectors of such canonical parishes may have only a 
vicarious charge for another who is the true parish 
priest. In some countries the bishop seems to be the 
parish priest of all or most of the parishes in his 
diocese, and the actual incumbents are simply his 
vicars. Thus in France after the Revolution the 
custom obtained that some thirty thousand succur- 
sal parish priests (desservants) were created without 
canonical institution and without the right of per- 
petuity, so that they could be removed and trans- 
ferred by the bishops. The attitude of the Holy See 
towards this state of things has been one of passivity 
and toleration, not of approbation. In many mis- 
sionary countries, as in the United States and Eng- 
land, a similar condition of affairs has obtained. 
According to the general law of the Church, however, 
a canonical parish priest is appointed for life and he 
can be removed from his benefice or office only for 
grave crimes expressed in law and after a canonical 
trial, either formal and solemn or, at least, summary, 
in those countries to which the decree on that subject 
(1880) of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars 
has been extended. 

Irremovable Rectors in the United States—Up to a 
comparatively recent date all the rectors having 
cure of souls in this country were removable at the 
will of the bishop (ad nutwm episcopt). As we have 
said above, however, this was not in accord with the 
general law of the Church. Pope Innocent III, in 
the Fourth General Council of the Lateran (cap. 
“Extirpande”, xxx, § ‘Vero de preb.”, ili, 5), and 
Pope Boniface VIII (cap. ‘‘Unic. de capell. mon.” in 
VI°, iii, 18) insist that rectors having cure of souls 
should be irremovable. This is also inculeated by 
the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV, cap. xiii, ‘‘De 
ref.”). According to the secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council (1846), the latter tri- 
bunal, which is the legitimate interpreter of the 
Council of Trent, has always declared its wish that 
rectors having cure-of souls be irremovable, and this 
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notwithstanding any custom to the contrary. In- 
deed, in the early ages of the Church, as soon as 
priests were appointed to definite curacies (titult), 
their appointment seems to have been in perpetuity. 
The reason for this irremovability of one having cure 
of souls is found in the fact that he is required to be 
the pastor and shepherd of his flock, to whom his 
sheep are known. It is, moreover, to the benefit of 
a parish that its administrator realize that he is 
secure in his office, as it will inspire him with greater 
zeal for the spiritual and temporal improvement of 
his charge. In order to extend these benefits to the 
United States, it was proposed by the Congregation 
of the Propaganda in 1883 that rectors having 
cure of souls in that country should be made ca- 
nonical parish priests and as such irremovable. The 
American bishops, however, did not think the time 
ripe as yet for such development, and finally it was 
determined that irremovable rectors, who would not, 
however, have all the rights of canonical parish 
priests, should be constituted instead. The Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, held in 1884, decreed 
that in three years from the promulgation of the 
council each bishop was to select, with the advice 
of the diocesan consultors, a certain number of the 
curacies in his diocese and erect them into quasi- 
parishes, whose rectors would be irremovable. 
These quasi-parishes were to constitute at least one 
in ten of all the curacies or missions in the diocese. 
The first irremovable rectors might be appointed by 
the ordinary, with the advice of his consultors, 
without the formality of an examination, or con- 
eursus, but after that only when the prescribed 
examination had been undergone. An exception 
to the latter rule is made for certain priests whose 
learning and ability have been already abundantly 
proved. ‘To obtain the right of making the concursus 
for an irremoyable rectorship, the candidate must 
have already exercised the sacred ministry in a 
worthy manner for ten years in the diocese, and 
demonstrated his capacity for spiritual and temporal 
administration as a removable rector or in some 
équivalent office. The examiners having approved 
all the candidates whom they find worthy of the 
position, it devolves upon the bishop to designate 
one from among them who is to be made irremoyable 
rector. Such rectors have quasi-parochial rights and 
join with the diocesan consultors in recommending 
candidates for the bishopric when it becomes vacant. 
In large dioceses, where distance or other causes 
would make a special concursus for every irremovable 
rectorship very inconvenient, it is allowed to hold a 
general examination once a year, and those approved 
for their Jearning at that time are qualified for ap- 
pointment to any irremoyable rectorship which falls 
vacant within the next six years, though the other 
requisite qualifications for such office are to be passed 
on each time there is question of an appointment. 
Irremovable rectors in the United States may be 
dismissed from their parishes only for very grave 
crimes, as dismissal is a very grave punishment. 
The nature of these crimes must also be expressly 
designated by ecclesiastical law. Dismissal is in- 
flicted either ipso facto, in which case, however, a 
declaratory sentence is as a rule necessary, or after 
a condemnatory sentence following on a trial. The 
common law of the Church distinguishes those 
erimes which entail ipso facto dismissal from office 
from those which require a condemnatory sentence 
after canonical trial. The former are: heresy, falsi- 
fication of papal documents, assassination, bodily 
attack on cardinal or bishop, procuring abortion, 
unnatural vice, simony, duelling, usurpation of church 
property, alienation of the possessions of the parish, 
wregular ordination or neglecting to receive Sacred 
erders within a year after appointment to a parish. 
The latter are: neglect of the prescribed clerical cos- 
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tume, non-residence in the parish, usury, inebriety, 
murder, gambling, perjury, theft and the like, re- 
maining obdurately under censure for a year, in- 
curring certain irregularities, concubinage. To these 
crimes the Third Council of Baltimore (1884) added 
other causes for the dismissal of irremovable rectors 
in the United States: disobedience to the ordinary 
in matters of grave moment, open neglect of the 
bishop’s mandates concerning parochial schools, re- 
peated incurring of debts without permission of the 
ordinary and manifest disobedience in payment of 
debts, collusion with lay trustees in issuing false 
notes in the name of the parish for the benefit of the 
rector, fraudulent deception of the ordinary in making 
the annual parochial statement concerning matters 
of grave import, public and persistent charges against 
the morals of the incumbent involving great harm 
to the parish. The council adds that if an irremov- 
able rector be found incapable of administering his 
parish, he is to be asked to resign his charge. If he 
refuse, and it be not possible to appoint a vicar with 
sufficient revenue for support, the bishop can dismiss 
the irremovable rector, but in that case he must pro- 
vide a proper pension for him. As to removable 
rectors in the United States, they are not left abso- 
lutely to the arbitrary will of the ordinary, but are to 
be dismissed only for cause, which, however, need 
not be one expressed in law nor necessarily as grave 
as such. The form of trial to be used in all cases in 
the United States is prescribed in the instruction 
“Cum Magnopere” (1884). 

Missionary Rectors in England.—These incumbents 
correspond to irremovable rectors in the United 
States. They have been appointed since 1852 in 
virtue of a decree of the Propaganda. Their office is 
perpetual and they have quasi-parochial rights, and 
they may not be removed except for canonical cause 
and after judicial investigation. The First Council of 
Westminster declares (decree xxv, 12) that an assist- 
ant priest acquires no right to a permanent appoint- 
ment to the cure of souls owing to his service, but 
that such appointment to a missionary rectorship is 
a right reserved. 

SmirH, Elements of Ecclesiastical Law, I (New York, 1895); 
Taunton, The Law of the Church (London, 1906), s. v. Irremove- 
able Rector; AICHNER, Compendium Juris Ecclesiastici (Brixen, 
1895); Smiru, The New Procedure (New York, 1898). 

Wittiam H. W. Fannine. 


Irvingites, a religious sect called after Edward 
Irving (1792-1834), a deposed Presbyterian minister. 
They themselves repudiate this name, saying Irving 
was not their founder but only their ‘‘forerunner”’; 
and claim to be the ‘‘Catholie Apostolic Church”. 
The sect arose from certain extraordinary ‘‘mani- 
festations of the spirit’’—tongues, prophecies, heal- 
ings, even raising of the dead—which were said to 
have taken place during Irving’s ministry in London, 
after his deposition. These led some of his followers 
to band themselves together for the purpose of form- 
ing a religious body modelled exactly on the lines 
of the primitive Apostolic Chureh, as they conceived 
it. The speciality of their religious belief consists 
in this: They hold apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
and pastors (Ephesians, iv, 11-14) to be abiding 
ministries in the Chureh, and that these ministries, 
together with the power and gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
dispensed and distributed among her members, are 
necessary for preparing and perfecting the Church 
for the Second Advent of the Lord; and that the 
supreme rule in the Church ought to be exercised, 
as at first, by twelve apostles, not elected and or- 
dained by men, but called and sent forth imme- 
diately by God. They are not separated from the 
Chureh of the country in which they live. They 
worship apart, indeed, because they believe that they 
have a special call to do so. They accept the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, 
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It is their form of church government and liturgy 
which are peculiar to them. During Irving’s lifetime 
six apostles were ‘‘separated” for the work of the 
ministry. After his death six others were added. 
These twelve apostles were to ordain twelve ‘‘proph- 
ets”, twelve ‘‘evangelists”, and twelve ‘‘pastors”. 
Seven ‘‘deacons” were to be chosen for the manage- 
ment of the temporal affairs of the body. This 
number of central officials has not in fact been adhered 
to. Each congregation has at its head an ‘‘angel”, 
or bishop, who ranks as a “‘pastor”, and who has 
under him twenty-four priests and seven deacons. 
The ritual is exceedingly elaborate, resembling in 
many ways the most splendid functions of the Catholie 
Church. At Matins and Vespers they have ‘‘ Propo- 
sition” (Exposition) of the Sacrament. On Sundays 
and holidays they have solemn celebration of the 
Eucharist with lights, in- 
cense, and vestments. They 
use oil and water in their 
ritual observances. Their 
two principal churches are 
at Albury (Surrey, Eng- 
land), and at Gordon Square, 
London(England). It 
should be stated that the 
so-called Irvingites owe 
much more to Henry Drum- 
mond (1786-1860) than to 
Irving. At his seat, Albury 
Park, the earliest meetings 
of the sect were held, and 
his wealth was at its dis- 
posal. He was one of its 
office-bearers, and wrote nu- 
merous works in its defence. 
The last of the ‘‘apostles” 
died in 1901, and none has 
since been appointed. No 
official statistics are pub- 
lished, but there are known 
to be congregations not only 
in England, but also in 
America, Germany, France, 
and Switzerland. In 1900 
there were 80 churches al- 
together. 

Baxter, Irvingism, in its Rise, Progress, and Present State 
(London, 1836); OurpHant, Life of Edward Irving (London, 
1862); BLunt, Dictionary of Sects (London, 1874); DAVENPORT, 
Edward Irving and the Catholic Apostolic Church; Hoox, 
Church Dictionary (London, 1887); BENHAM, Dictionary of Re- 
ligion (London, 1887); R. Story, Life of Story (London, 1862). 

T. B. SCANNELL. 


Isaac (Heb. pny; ina few places pnw’; in Sept. and 
in N. T.’Icadx), the son of Abraham and Sara. The 
incidents of his life are told in Gen., XV—Xxxv, in a nar- 
rative the principal parts of which are traced back by 
many scholars to three several documents (J, E, P) 
utilized in the composition of the Book of Genesis (see 
ABRAHAM). According to Gen., xvii, 17; xviii, 12; xxi, 
6, his name means: “he laughs”. He was circumcised 
eight days after his birth, weaned in due time, and pro- 
claimed the sole legal ancestor of the chosen people 
(xxi, 1-12). His early years were spent in Bersabee, 
whence he was taken by his father to Mount Moria 
to be offered up in sacrifice, and whither he returned 
after his life had been miraculously spared (xxi, 33; 
xxii, 19). His mother died when he was thirty-six years 
of age (cf. Gen., xvii, 17; xxiii, 1). A few years later, 
he married Rebecca, Bathuel’s daughter, whom one 
of his father’s servants had, according to Abraham's 
directions, brought from Mesopotamia (xxiv). The 
union took place in ‘“‘the south country”, where Isaac 
then lived, and continued to live after he had joined 
with Ismael in committing the body of Abraham to 
burial in the cave of Machpelah (xxiv, 62, 67; xxv, 
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7-11). Many years elapsed before Isaac’s longing 
entreaty to God for children was actually heard. 
Of the twins to whom she then gave birth, Esau was 
beloved by Isaac, while Jacob was Rebececa’s fav- 
ourite (xxv, 21-28). Drought and famine made it 
necessary for Isaac to take the road down to Egypt, 
but, at Yahweh’s bidding, he stopped on his way 
thither and sojourned in Gerara, where an incident 
similar to that of Abraham’s disavowal of Sara is 
recorded of him (xxvi, 1-11). We are told next 
how, through envy of Isaac’s prosperity as a husband- 
man and a herdsman, the Philistines among whom 
he dwelt began petty persecutions, which the Hebrew 
patriarch bore patiently, but on account of which 
he finally withdrew to Bersabee. There he was 
favoured with a new vision from Yahweh, and entered 
a solemn covenant with Abimelech, King of Gerara 
(xxvi, 12-33). During the 
last years of Isaac’s career, 
there occurred the well- 
known incident of his con- 
ferring upon Jacob the Di- 
vine blessing, which he had 
always intended for Hsau 
(xxv), followed by Isaac’s 
concern to protect Jacob 
from his brother’s resent- 
ment and to secure for him 
a wife from his mother’s 
kindred in Mesopotamia 
(xxvii, 1-5). After Jacob’s 
return, Isaac died at the 
age of one hundred and 
eighty, and was buried by 


his sons in the cave of 
Machpelah (xxxy, 27-29; 
xlix, 31). As delineated in 


Genesis, the figure of Isaac 
is much less striking than 
that of Abraham, his father. 
Yet, by his manner of life, 
always quiet, gentle, guilc- 
less, faithful to God’s guid- 
ance, he ever was the worthy 
heir and transmitter of the 
glorious promises made to 
Abraham. He was pre-emi- 
nently a man of peace, the fitting type of the Prince 
of Peace whose great sacrifice on Mount Calvary was 
foreshadowed by Isaac’s obedience unto death on 
Mount Moria. The New Testament contains few, but 
significant references to Isaac (ef. Matt., vili, 11; Luke, 
Zell, PAH Oe, O/H lavoOodlas ide 7/9 (Cellos whi, VASE IBlelo), sat, 17/ 
sqq.; James, li, 21). 

The legends and various details concerning Isaac 
which are found in the Talmud and in rabbinical 
writings are of no historical value. 


(Catholic authors are marked with an asterisk.) Commen- 
taries on Genesis: DELiTzscuH, (tr. New York, 1889); CrELIER* 
(Paris, 1889); Von HumMMELAUER* (Paris, 1895); DinLMaNn, 
(tr. Edinburgh, 1897); Hosrere* (Freiburg im B., 1899); 
GUNKEL (Gé6ttingen, 1901); Drryer (London, 1904). 

Biblical Histories: DANKo* (Vienna, 1862); HanrBure* (4th 
ed., Ratisbon, 1876); ScHérprpr* (Brixen, 1895); Kirrnnu 
(tr. London, 1898); Sayce (London, 1897); Prir* (Paris, 
1897); Gicor* (New York, 1897); Orrnmy (New York, 1901); 
Smita (New York, 1903); Wave (New York, 1904); Hprzmn- 
AupR* (Freiburg, 1908). ; 

Francis E. Greor. 


Isaac of Armenia (Samak), Catholicos or Patriarch 
of Armenia (388-439), otherwise known as Isaac THE 
GREAT and sometimes as PARTHEV owing to his Par- 
thian origin. He was son of St. Narses and descended 
from the family of St. Gregory the Hluminator. Left 
an orphan at a very early age, he received in Constan- 
tinople an excellent literary education, particularly in 
the Eastern languages. After his election as patriarch 
he devoted himself to the religious and scientific train- 
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ing of his people. Armenia was then passing through 
a grave crisis. In 387 it had lost its independence and 
been divided between the Byzantine Empire and Per- 
sia; each division had at its head an Armenian but 
feudatory king. In the Byzantine territory, however, 
the Armenians were forbidden the use of the Syriac 
language, until then exclusively used in Divine wor- 
ship: for this the Greek language was to be substi- 
tuted, and the country gradually hellenized. In the 
Persian districts, on the contrary, Greek was abso- 
lutely prohibited, while Syriac was greatly favoured. 
In this way the ancient culture of the Armenians was 
in danger of disappearing and national unity was 
seriously compromised. To save both Isaac invented, 
with the aid of St. Mesrop, the Armenian alphabet, 
and began to translate the Bible; their translation 
from the Syriac Peshito was revised by means of the 
Septuagint, and even, it seems, from the Hebrew text 
(between 410 and 430). The liturgy also, hitherto 
Syriac, was translated into Armenian, drawing at the 
same time on the Liturgy of St. Basil of Cesarea, so 
as to obtain for the new service a national colour. 
Isaac had already established schools for higher edu- 
cation with the aid of disciples whom he had sent to 
study at Edessa, Melitene, Byzantium, and elsewhere. 
Through them he now had the principal masterpieces 
of Greek and Syriac Christian literature translated, 
e. g. the writings of Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Basil, the two Gregorys (of Nazianzus and of Nyssa), 
John Chrysostom, Ephrem, etc. 

Armenian literature in its golden age was, therefore, 
mainly a borrowed literature. Through Isaac’s ef- 
forts the churches and monasteries destroyed by the 
Persians were rebuilt, education was cared for in a 
generous way, the pagan worship of Ormuzd which 
Shah Yezdigerd tried to set up was cast out, and three 
councils held to re-establish ecclesiastical discipline. 
Isaac is said to have been the author of liturgical 
hymns. Two letters, written by him to Theodosius II 
and to Atticus of Constantinople, have been preserved. 
A third letter addressed to St. Proclus of Constanti- 
nople was not written by him, but dates from the 
tenth century. Neither did he have any share, as was 
wrongly ascribed to him, in the Council of Ephesus 
(431), though, in consequence of disputes which arose 
in Armenia between the followers of Nestorius and the 
disciples of Acacius of Melitene and Rabulas, Isaac 
and his church did appeal to Constantinople and 
through St. Proclus obtained the desired explanations. 
A man of enlightened piety and of very austere life, 
Isaac owed his deposition by the king in 426 to his 
great independence of character: in 430 he was al- 
lowed to resume his patriarchal throne. In his extreme 
old age he seems to have withdrawn into solitude, 
dying at the age of 110. Neither the exact year nor 
the precise month of his death is known, but it seems 
to have occurred between 439 and 441. Several days 
are consecrated to hismemory in the Armenian Church. 

Neumann, Versuch einer Gesch. der armen. Literatur, 28-30; 
Moses pr CHorENe in Lanators, Collections des historiens an- 
cvens et modernes de l’Arménie, II (Paris, 1869), 159-73: Ln- 
Quinn, Orvens Christianus, I, 1375-7; BARDENHEWER, Patrol- 
ogie, 549; Tmr-MI-KELIAN, Die armenische Kirche (Leipzig, 
1892), 33-9; Finck in Gesch. der. christl. Lilteraturen des Orienis 


(Leipzig, 1907), 82-5; Smrrx, Dict. of Greek and Roman Geog- 
raphy, III, 290. 


S. VAILHs&. 


Isaac of Nineveh, Nestorian bishop of that city in 
the latter half of the seventh century, being conse- 
crated by the Nestorian Patriarch George (660-80). 
Originally a monk of the monastery of Bethabe in 
Kurdistan, he abdicated for unknown reasons after an 
episcopate of but five months, and retired to the 
monastery of Rabban Shapur, where he died at an 
advanced age, blind through study and austerity. 
Towards the end of his life he passed under a cloud as 
his Nestorian orthodoxy became suspected. He was 
author of three theses, which found but little accept- 
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ance amongst Nestorians. Daniel Bar Tubanita, 
Bishop of Beth Garmai (some 100 miles south-east of 
Mossul), took umbrage at his teaching and became 
his ardent opponent. The precise contents of these 
theses are not known, but they were of too Catholic a 
character to be compatible with Nestorian heresy. 
From an extant prayer of his, addressed to Christ, 
it is certainly difficult to realize that its author was a 
Nestorian. Eager to claim so great a writer, the 
Monophysites falsified his biography, placing his life at 
the beginning of the seventh century, making him a 
monk of the Jacobite monastery of Mar Mattai, and 
stating that he retired to the desert of Scete in Egypt. 
Since the discovery of Ishodenah’s “‘ Book of Chastity” 
by Chabot in 1895 the above details of Isaac’s life are 
beyond doubt, and all earlier accounts must be cor 
rected accordingly. 

Isaac was a fruitful ascetical writer and his works 
were for centuries the main food of Syrian piety. 
Only very little of the original Syriac has been pub- 
lished—two chapters on ‘‘ Grades of Knowledge” and 
the ‘‘Essential Qualities of Virtues” by Zingerle 
(‘‘Monum. Syriaca’’, I, 1869, pp. 97-101), and three 
dialogues by Chabot at the end of his treatise ‘‘De 
Tsaaci vita ” (see below). A German translation of some 
six chapters was made directly from the Syriac by 
Bickell (“ Biblioth. der Kirchenvat.’’, Kempten, 1874). 
A complete list of Isaac’s works is given by Chabot 
in ‘‘De Isaaci vita” and ‘‘ Notes sur la litt. Syr.’”’ in 
the ‘‘ Revue Semitique ” (1896), p. 254. Isaac’s works 
were early translated in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Greek. 
The Greek translation was made by two monks of St. 
Saba, Patrick and Abraham, and published by Nice- 

horus Theodoces under the title Tod oclov rarpos judy 
Ioadk. . . Ta ebpebévra doxnrixd (Leipzig, 1870). This 
publication, however, does not represent any precise 
work of Isaac, but is rather a corpus asceticum, con- 
taining treatises, letters, colloquies, all in one. Two 
Latin recensions thereof have been published: the one 
entitled ‘‘Sermones beati Isaaci de Syria” (Venice, 
1506) and the other in the ‘‘ Max. biblioth. vet. Pat- 
rum.”’, XIII (Lyons, 1677). This latter recension is 
reprinted in Gallandi, XII, and again in Migne, P. G., 
LXXXVI, 1, 811-86, and bears the title ‘‘De Con- 
temptu Mundi”. It is erroneously ascribed to Isaac 
of Antioch, with whom Isaac of Nineveh is often con- 
founded. The Latin gives but half the contents of the 
Greek, which itself has undergone a number of manip- 
ulations. The long letter to Simeon of Cxesarea pub- 
lished in Mai’s ‘‘ Noy. Patr. Biblioth.”, VIII, 3, forms 
the last chapter of Theodorus’s Greek. Marius Bes- 
son published apophthegmata of Isaae’s in Greek in 
‘*Oriens Christ.’’, I (1901), 46-60. The Arabic trans- 
lation of this corpus asceticum is much fuller than the 
Greek, and divided into four books. Isaae’s writings 
possess passages of singular beauty and elevation, and 
remind the reader of Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Cuasot, De Isaactit Ninivite vita, etc. (Paris and Louvain, 
1892); Duvat, Anc. Littératures chrét. Lit. Syriaque (Paris, 
1907); Wricur, Short History of Syriac Literature (2nd ed., 


London, 1894); BARDENHEWER, Hist. of Ancient Church Litera- 
ture (tr., Baltimore, 1908). 
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Isaac of Seleucia, Patriarch of the Persian 
Church, d. 410. Isaae is celebrated among the pa- 
triarchs of the Persian Chureh for having reorganized 
it after the terrible persecution that overwhelmed 
it under Sapor (Shaptr) Il. We know little or noth- 
ing definite of his early days. According to the most 
probable tradition he was enabled, through the influ- 
ence he had with King Yazdgerd I, to restore the 
Catholicate of Seleucia, which had been vacant for 
twenty-two years. Another account says he was 
chosen to replace a certain Qayém, who had been 
deposed by his fellow-bishops for incapacity. Isaae’s 
great work was the organizing of the Council of Se- 
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seucia, the equivalent for the Eastern Syrian Church 
of the Council of Niczea. The Persian bishops met 
under the express orders of the monarch at the cap- 
ital of the Sassanide kingdom. Isaac presided, in 
concert with Maruthas of Martyropolis, whom the 
“Western Fathers”, i. e., the bishops of the Syr- 
lan Province of Antioch, had delegated to assist 
in the reorganization of the Christian religion in 
Persia. Two Persian nobles and the Grand Vizier, 
who represented the king at this important assembly, 
promulgated a decree authorizing the Christians to 
practice their religion and to construct churches. 
They recognized Isaac, the Catholicos of Seleucia, as 
the sole official head of the Persian Christians, and 
declared that the secular arm would repress all who 
were insubordinate to him. Shortly after this great 
success, which assured the unification and the sta- 
bility of the Persian Church, Isaae died. 

Caasot, Synodicon orientale (Paris, 1902); Braun, Das 
Buch Synhados (Stuttgart, 1900); De sanctd nicend synodo (Miin- 
ster, 1898); Lasourt, Le christianisme dans l’Empire perse 
(Paris, 1904). 
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Isabella I (THe CarHotric), Queen of Castile; b. 
in the town of Madrigal de las Altas Torres, 22 April, 
1451; d.a little before noon, 26 November, 1504, in 
the castle of La Mota, which still stands at Medina del 
Campo (Valladolid). She was the daughter of John 
II, King of Castile, by his second wife, Isabella of 
Portugal. Being only a little more than three years 
of age when her father died (1454), she was brought 
up carefully and piously by her mother, at Arevalo, 
until her thirteenth year. Her brother, King Henry 
IV, then took her, together with her other brother, 
Alfonso, to his court, on the pretext of completing her 
education, but in reality, as Flérez tells us, to prevent 
the two royal children from serving as a standard 
to which the discontented nobles might rally. The 
Castilian nobles had been constantly increasing in 
power during the repeated long minorities through 
which the crown had passed, and had taken advan- 
tage of the weakness of kings like Henry IJ and 
John II. At this period they had reached the point 
of completely stripping the throne of its authority. 
They availed themselves of Henry IV’s ineredible 
imbecility and of the scandalous relations between 
Joan of Portugal, his second wife, and his favourite, 
Beltran de la Cueva. Defeated at Olmedo, and de- 
prived of their leader, the Infante Alfonso, who died 
by poison, as was believed—on 5 July, 1468, they 
sought to obtain the crown for the Infanta Isabella, 
rejecting the king’s presumptive daughter, Joan, 
who was called ‘‘La Beltraneja” on the supposition 
that Don Beltran was her real father. On this occa- 
sion Isabella gave one of the earliest proofs of her 
great qualities, refusing the usurped crown offered 
to her, and declaring that never while her brother 
lived would she accept the title of queen. The king, 
on his part, committed the astounding folly of recog- 
nizing Isabella as his immediate heiress, to the exclu- 
sion of Joan. Historians have generally been willing 
to interpret this act of Henry IV as an implicit ac- 
knowledgment of his own dishonour. ‘To be strictly 
just, however, it was not so, for even if Joan was his 
daughter in fact, as she was by juridical presumption, 
he might have yielded to the violence of the nobles, 
who sought to give the crown to Isabella immediately, 
and compromised with them by making her his heir, 
as he did in ‘‘the Inn of the Bulls” of Guisando (la 
Venta de los Toros), 19 September, 1468. Fora year 
before this, Isabella had been living at Segovia, apart 
from the court, which resided at Toledo; after the 
conclusion of the pact she was at odds with her 
brother, the king, on account of his plan for her mar- 
riage. 

ie 1460 Henry had already offered the hand of 
Isabella to Don Carlos, Prince of Viana, the eldest 
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son of John II of Aragon, and heir, at the same time, 
to the Kingdom of Navarre. This Henry did in spite 
of the opposition of the King of Aragon, who wished 
to obtain the hand of Isabella (which carried with it 
the crown of Castile) for his younger son Ferdinand. 
Negotiations were protracted until the unhappy death 
of the Prince of Viana. In 1465 an attempt was made 
to arrange a marriage between Isabella and Alfonso 
V of Portugal, but the princess had already chosen 
Ferdinand of Aragon for a husband and was therefore 
opposed to this alliance. For the same reason she 
subsequently refused to marry Don Pedro Gir6n, 
Master of Calatrava, a member of the powerful 
Pacheco family, whom the king sought to win over 
by this means. Other aspirants for Isabella’s hand 
were Richard, Duke of Gloucester, brother of Edward 
IV of England, and the Duke of Guienne, brother of 
Louis XI of France. The Cortes was assembled at 
Ocanha in 1469 to 
ratify the Pact of 
Guisando, when 
an embassy ar- 
rived from Portu- 
gal to renew the 
suit of Alfonso V 
for the hand of 
Isabella. When 
she declined this 
alliance, the king 
went so far as to 
threaten her with 
imprisonment in 
the Aleazar of 
Madrid, and al- 
though fear of the 
Infanta’s _ parti- 
sans prevented 
him from carry- 
ing out this threat, 
he exacted of his 
sister a promise 
not to enter into 
any matrimonial 
negotiations dur- 
ing his absence in Andalusia, whither he was on 
the point of setting out. But Isabella, as soon 
as she was left alone, removed, with the aid of 
the Archbishop of Toledo and the Admiral of 
Castile, Don Fadrique Enriquez, to Madrigal and 
thence to Valladolid, and from there sent Gutierre 
de Cardenas and Alfonso de Palencia in search 
of Ferdinand, who had been proclaimed King of 
Sicily and heir of the Aragonese monarchy. Fer- 
dinand, after a journey the story of which reads like 
a novel, for its perils and its dramatic interest, was 
married to Isabella in the palace of Juan de Vivero, 
in 1469. 

On the death of Henry IV, Isabella, who was then 
at Segovia, was proclaimed Queen of Castile. But La 
Beltraneja had been betrothed to Alfonso V of Por- 
tugal, and Henry, revoking the Pact of Guisando, had 
caused her to be proclaimed heiress of his dominions. 
The Archbishop of Toledo, the Marqués de Villena, 
the Master of Calatrava, and other nobles, who in her 
father’s lifetime had denied La Beltraneja’s legitimacy, 
now defended her claims. And thus was begun a 
war between Spain and Portugal which lasted five 
years, ending with the peace of 1479, when a double 
alliance wasarranged. La Beltraneja, however, aban- 
doned her claims, taking the veil in the monastery of 
Santa Clara of Coimbra (1480), and with that event 
the right of Isabella to the throne of Castile became 
unquestioned. Ferdinand had meanwhile succeeded 
to the throne of Aragon, and thus the definitive unity 
of the Spanish nation was accomplished in the two 
monarchs to whom a Spanish pope, Alexander VI, 
gave the title of ‘‘Catholic” which the Kings of Spaip 
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still bear. Isabella displayed her prudence and gen- 
tleness—qualities which she possessed in a degree 
seldom equalled—in the agreement she made with 
Ferdinand as to the government of their dominions: 
they were to hold equal authority, a principle ex- 
pressed in the device or motto, ‘Tanto monta, monta 
tanto—Isabel como Fernando (As much as the one is 
worth so much is the other—Isabeila as Fernando) ”. 

The harmonious union of the peoples and the 
crowns being thus realized, it was necessary to reduce 
the power of the nobles, who had acquired a position 
almost independent of the crown and rendered good 
government difficult. Towards this object the Catho- 
lic sovereigns directed their efforts; among the means 
which they took should be mentioned chiefly: (1) 
the establishment of the Santa Hermandad (Holy 
Brotherhood), a kind of per- 
manent military force, very 
completely organized, sup- 
ported by the municipal 
councils, and intended for 
the protection of persons 
and property against the 
violence of the nobles; (2) 
an improved and properly 
ordered administration of 
justice, with a wiser organi- 
zation of the tribunals, the 
establishment of the Chan- 
cery at Valladolid, and the 
promulgation of the royal 
edicts generally called 
“‘Hdicts of Montalvo” after 
the jurisconsult who drew 
them up; (3) the abolition 
of the right of coining 
money, which certain indi- 
viduals held, and the regu- 
lation of the currency laws 
so as to facilitate commerce; 
(4) the revocation of ex- 
travagant grants made to 
certain nobles during the 
reigns of the late monarchs, 
the demolition of their 
castles, which constituted a 
menace to public peace, and 
the vesting in the crown of 
the masterships of military 
orders. To preserve the 
purity of the Faith and re- 
ligious unity, against the intrigues of the Jews, who 
were employing the influence of their wealth and 
their usurious dealings to pervert Christians, the Cath- 
olic sovereigns solicited of Pope Sixtus IV the estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition (q. v.). 

Their government thus strengthened at home, the 
sovereigns proceeded to bring to a completion, by the 
conquest of Granada, the great work of reconquest 
which had been virtually at a standstill since the time 
of Alfonso XI. The taking of Zahara, of which the 
Moors possessed themselves by surprise, afforded an 
occasion for the war, which opened happily with the 
conquest of Alhama (March, 1482). The Christians 
were favoured by the internal troubles of Granada, 
which were due to the party of the Emir Muley Has- 
san and his son Boabdil, and, after the death of the 
former, to the supporters of his uncle Abdallah el 
Zagal. The sovereigns kept up the war in spite of the 
serious defeats sustained by them at Ajarquia and 
Loja, and possessed themselves successively of Coin, 
Guadix, Almeria, Loja, Vélez, Malaga, and Baza. 
Isabella took a prominent part in this war; not only 
did she attend to the government of the kingdom, 
and provide for the support of the army while Ferdi- 
nand did battle at its head, but she repeatedly visited 
the camp to animate the troops by her presence. This 
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was the case at the siege of Malaga and at that of 
Baza, where the stern usages of war did not hinder 
the Moorish leader, Cid Hiaya, from displaying his 
chivalry towards the queen. She was in danger of 
being assassinated by a Mohammedan fanatic before 
the walls of Malaga, and of perishing in the confla- 
gration of the besieging camp at Granada. In conse- 
quence of this conflagration the city of Santa Fe was 
built, to put an end to the vain hopes of the people of 
Granada, that the Catholic sovereigns would abandon 
their enterprise. Granada surrendered 2 January, 
1492, and the territorial unity of the Spanish mon- 
archy was established. To protect its normal unity, 
an edict was issued three months later (31 March) ex- 
pelling from Spain the Jews (170,000 to 180,000 souls), 
whose cities had admitted the Mussulman invaders in 
the eighth century, and 
who constituted a perpetual 
danger to the independence 
and security of the nation. 

While they were carrying 
on the war against Granada 
Christopher Columbus pre- 
sented himself to the Cath- 
olic sovereigns, and to Queen 
Isabella fell the honour of 
appreciating the genius who 
had not been understood at 
Genoa, at Venice, or in Por- 
tugal. Protected first of all 
by the Spanish friars, he 
was presented to the queen 
by her confessor, Padre 
Hernando Talavera, and 
Cardinal Mendoza (el Car- 
denal de Espatia); and with 
the means which the king 
and queen procured for him 
he fitted out the three famous 
caravels which placed Amer- 
ica in communication with 
the Old World (see CoLtum- 
BUS). Sailing, 3 August, 
1492, from the port of Palos, 
he discovered on 12 Octo- 
ber—the day on which the 
feast of Our Lady of the 
Pillar is observed in Spain 
—the first of the Bahama 
Islands. Not only did Isa- 
bella the Cathohe always 
show herself the protectress of Columbus, but she was 
also the protectress of the American aborigines against 
the ill-usage of the colonists and adventurers. In 
1503, she organized the Secretariate of Indian Affairs, 
which was the origin of the Supreme Council of the 
Indies. Isabella was no less the patroness of the great 
Cisneros in the reformation of the monasteries of 
Spain, a work which he accomplished under the 
authority of Alexander VI given by the Brief of 
March, 1493, and which anticipated the reform after- 
wards executed throughout the whole Church. The 
good government of the Catholic sovereigns brought 
the prosperity of Spain to its apogee, and inaugurated 
that country’s Golden Age. The manufacture of 
cloths and silks developed at Segovia, Medina, Gra- 
nada, Valencia, and Toledo, as also that of glass and of 
steel weapons, of leather and silverware. Agriculture 
prospered, while navigation and commerce rose to an 
unprecedented height in consequence of the great 
discoveries of that epoch. 

Queen Isabella by her example led the way in fos- 
tering the love of study, and in many respects her 
Court recalls that of Charlemagne. When she was al- 
ready a grown woman she devoted herself to the study 
of Latin, and became an eager collector of books, of 
which she possessed a great number, Her Castilian 
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has been ranked as a standard of the language by the 
Spanish Royal Academy. She was extremely solici- 
tous for the education of her five children (Isabella, 
John, Joan, Maria, and Catherine), and, in order to 
educate Prince John with ten other boys, she formed 
in her palace a school similar to the Palatine School of 
the Carlovingians. Her daughters, too, attained to a 
degree of education higher than was usual at that 
epoch, and they so combined with their learning the 
industries peculiarly appropriate to their sex, that 
Ferdinand the Catholic could imitate Charlemagne in 
using no article of clothing that had not been spun 
or sewn by his consort and his daughters. This exam- 
ple of the queen, a model of virtue, piety, and domes- 
tic economy, who mended one doublet for her husband 
the king as often as seven times, exercised a great 
moral influence on the nobility in discouraging inor- 
dinate luxury and vain pastimes. It also fostered 
learning not only in the universities and among the 
nobles, but also among women. Some of the latter 
distinguished themselves by their intellectual attain- 
ments—e. g. Beatriz Galinda, called la Latina, Lucia 
Medrano, and Francisca Nebrija, the Princess Joan 
and the Princess Catherine (who afterwards became 
Queen of England), Isabella Vergara, and others who 
reached great proficiency in philosophy, Latin, and 
mathematics, and became qualified to fill professional 
chairs in the Universities of Alealé and Salamanea. 

Isabella the Catholic was extremely unhappy in 
her children. Prince John died in youth, full of the 
most brilliant promise; Catherine was eventually 
repudiated by her husband Henry VIII; Joan, heiress 
to the kingdom, lost her reason. Not the least not- 
able trait in the life of Isabella was the making of that 
last will and testament, immortalized in Rosales’s 
picture in the Madrid Museum. Her heart was filled 
with sympathy for the fate of the American Indians, 
she charged her successors to protect them and to 
regard them as they regarded their other subjects, 
and she pointed out Spain’s mission in Africa—a 
mission which the Morocean question has tardily 
enough brought to the world’s knowledge. 

CLEMENCIN, Elogio de la Reyna Catélica Da. Isabel in Mem. 
Acad. de la Historia (Madrid, 1821); FERNANDEZ ¥Y GONZALEZ, 
Da. Isabel la Catolica (Madrid, 18—); Marrinez pp VELASCO, 
Isabel la Catélica (Madrid, 1883); Rapa y Deieano, Retratos de 
Isabel la Catélica in Boletin Acad. de la Historia (Madrid, 1885); 
Mariana, LAFUENTE, and other writers in the history of Spain. 

Ramon Ruiz AMavo. 


Isabel of France, Briessep, daughter of Louis 
VIII and of his wife, Blanche of Castille, b. in March, 
1225; d. at Longchamp, 23 February, 1270. St. 
Louis IX, King of France (1226-70), was her brother. 
When still a child at court, Isabel, or Elizabeth, 
showed an extraordinary devotion to exercises of 
piety, modesty, and other virtues. By Bull of 26 
May, 1254, Innocent IV allowed her to retain some 
Franciscan fathers as her special confessors. She 
was even more devoted to the Franciscan Order than 
her royal brother. She not only broke off her en- 
gagement with a count, but moreover refused the 
hand of Conrad, son of the German Emperor Fred- 
erick II, although pressed to accept him by everyone, 
even by Pope Innocent IV, who however did not 
hesitate subsequently (1254) to praise her fixed 
determination to remain a virgin. As Isabel wished 
to found a convent of the Order of St. Clare, Louis IX 
began in 1255 to acquire the necessary land in the 
Forest of Rouvray, not far from the Seine and in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. On 10 June, 1256, the first 
stone of the convent church was laid. The building 
appears to have been completed about the beginning 
of 1259, because Alexander IV gave his sanction on 
2 February, 1259, to the new rule which Isabel had 
had compiled by the Franciscan Mansuetus on the 
basis of the Rule of the Order of St. Clare. These 
rules were drawn up solely for this convent, which 
was named the Monastery of the Humility of the 
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Blessed Virgin (Monasterium Humilitatis B. Marie 
Virginis). The. sisters were called in the rule the 
‘““Sorores Ordinis humilium ancillarum Beatissime 
Marie Virginis”. The fast was not so strict as in the 
Rule of St. Clare; the community was allowed to hold 
property, and the sisters were subject to the Minor- 
ites. The first sisters came from the convent of the 
Poor Clares at Reims. Isabel herself never entered 
the cloister, but from 1260 (or 1263) she followed the 
rules in her own home near by. Isabel was not 
altogether satisfied with the first rule drawn up, and 
therefore submitted through the agency of her 
brother Louis IX, who had also secured the confirma- 
tion of the first rule, a revised rule to UrbanIV. Urban 
approved this new constitution on 27 July, 1263. 
The difference between the two rules consisted for 
the most part in outward observances and minor 
alterations. This new rule was also adopted by 
other French and Italian convents of the Order of 
St. Clare, but one ean by no means say that a dis- 
tinct congregation was formed on the basis of Isa- 
bella’s rule. In the new rule Urban IV gives the 
nuns of Longchamp the official title of ‘“‘Sorores Mi- 
nores incluse”, which was doubtlessly intended to 
emphasize closer union with the Order of Friars 
Minor. After a life of mortification and virtue, 
Isabella died in her house at Longchamp on 23 
February, 1270, and was buried in the convent 
church. After nine days her body was exhumed, 
when it showed no signs of decay, and many miracles 
were wrought at her grave. In 1521 Leo X allowed 
the Abbey of Longchamp to celebrate her feast with 
a special Office. On 4 June, 1637, a second exhuma- 
tion took place. On 25 January, 1688, the nuns 
obtained permission to celebrate her feast with an 
octave, and in 1696 the celebration of the feast on 31 
August was permitted to the whole Franciscan Order. 
They now keep it on 1 September. The history of 
the Abbey of Longchamp had many vicissitudes. 
The Revolution closed it, and in 1794 the empty and 
dilapidated building was offered for sale, but, as no 
one wished to purchase it, it was destroyed. In 1857 
the walls were pulled down except one tower, and 


the grounds were added to the Bois de Boulogne. 
AGNES D’HaArcourt, third Prioress of Longchamp (1263-70), 
wrote the saint’s life, Vie de Madame Isabelle, which may be 
found in the Archives Nationales L. 1021 MSS. (Paris). A 
Latin translation of this book is given in Acta SS., VII, Aug., 
798-808; ef. ibid., 787-98. See also RouLurIARD, La sainte mére, 
ou vie de Madame Saincte Isabel (Paris, 1619); ANDRb, Histoire 
de Ste Isabelle (Carpentras, 1855); Danrmio, Vie de Madame 
Ste Isabelle (Paris, 1840); Bereuin, La Bienheureuse Isabelle de 
France (Grenoble, 1899); DucHesnge, Histoire de labbaye 
royale de Longchamp, 1256-1789 (2nd ed., Paris, 1904); Spara- 
LBA, Bull. Franc., L111 (Rome, 1765), 64-9; II (1761), 477-86. 
Mricuar. Brau. 


Isaias.—Among the writers whom the Hebrew 
Bible styles the ‘Latter Prophets” foremost stands 
‘‘Tsaias, the holy prophet . . . the great prophet, and 
faithful in the sight of God” (Eeclus., xlviu, 23-25). 

I.—Lire.—The name Isaias signifies ‘‘ Yahweh is 
salvation”. It assumes two different forms in the 
Hebrew Bible: for in the text of the Book of Isaias 
and in the historical writings of the Old Testament, 
for example in IV Kings, xix, 2; II Par., xxvi, 
22: xxxii, 20, 32, it is read Yeshdyahu im yw, 
whereas the collection of the Prophet’s utterances is 
entitled Yeshd'yah, myw?, in Greek ’Hoalas, and in 
Latin usually Isaias, but sometimes Esaias. Four 
other persons of the same name are mentioned in the 
Old Testament (I Esd., viii, 7; viii, 19; II Hsd., x1, 7; 
I Par., xxvi, 25); while the names Jesaia (I Par., xxv, 
15), Jeseias (I Par., iii, 21; xxv, 3) may be regarded as 
mere variants. From the Prophet himself (i, 1; ii, 1) 
we learn that he was the son of Amos, YPN. Owing 
to the similarity between Latin and Greek forms of 
this name and that of the Shepherd-Prophet of Thecue 
(Heb. Dy), some Fathers mistook the Prophet 
Amos for the father of Isaias. St. Jerome in the 
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preface to his ‘Commentary on Amos”’ (P. 1) BOO, 
989) points out this error. Of Isaias’s ancestry we 
know nothing; but several passages of his prophecies 
(iii, 1-17, 24; iv, 1; viii, 2; xxii, 16) lead us to believe 
that he belonged to one of the best families of Jerusa- 
lem. A Jewish tradition recorded in the Talmud 
(Tr. Megilla, 10b.) held him to be a nephew of King 
Amasias. As to the exact time of the Prophet’s 
birth we lack definite data; yet he is believed to have 
been about twenty years of age when he began his 
public ministry. He was a citizen, perhaps a native, 
of Jerusalem. His writings give unmistakable signs 
of high culture. From his prophecies (vii and viii) we 
learn that he married a woman whom he styles 
‘the prophetess” and that he had two sons, She'ar- 
Yashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz. Nothing what- 
ever indicates that he was twice married as some 
fancy on the gratuitous and indefensible supposition 
that the ‘almah of vii, 14, was his wife. 

The prophetical ministry of Isaias lasted wellnigh 
half a century, from the closing year of Ozias, King of 
Juda, possibly up to that of Manasses. This period 
was one of great prophetical activity. Israel and 
Juda indeed were in sore need of guidance. After the 
death of Jeroboam II revolution followed upon revolu- 
tion and the northern kingdom had sunk rapidly into 
an abject vassalage to the Assyrians. The petty nations 
of the West, however, recovering from the severe 
blows received in the beginning of the eighth century, 
were again manifesting aspirations of independence. 
Soon Theglathphalasar III marched his armies to- 
wards Syria; heavy tributes were levied and utter ruin 
threatened on those who would show any hesitation to 
pay. In 725 Osee, the last King of Samaria, fell mis- 
erably under the onslaught of Salmanasar IV, and 
three years later Samaria succumbed to the hands of 
the Assyrians. In the meantime the Kingdom of 
Juda hardly fared better. A long period of peace had 
enervated characters, and the young, inexperienced, 
and unprincipled Achaz was no match for the Syro- 
Israelite coalition which confronted him. Panic- 
stricken he, in spite of the remonstrances of Isaias, 
resolved to appeal to Theglathphalasar. The help of 
Assyria was secured, but the independence of Juda 
was thereby practically forfeited. In order to explain 
clearly the political situation to which so many allu- 
sions are made in IJsaias’s writings there is here sub- 
joined a brief chronological sketch of the period: 745, 
Theglathphalasar III, king of Assyria; Azarias (A. V. 
Uzziah), of Juda; Manahem (A. V. Menahem) of Sa- 
maria; and Sua of Egypt; 740, death of Azarias; 
Joatham (A. V. Jotham), king of Juda; capture of 
Arphad (A. V. Arpad) by Theglathphalasar III (s., 
x, 9); 738, campaign of Theglathphalasar against 
Syria; capture of Calano (A. V. Calno) and Emath 
(A. V. Hamath); heavy tribute imposed upon Mana- 
hem (LV Kings, xv, 19-20); victorious wars of Joatham 
against the Ammonites (II Par., xxvii, 4-6); 736, Mana- 
hem succeeded by Phaceia (A. V. Pekahiah); 735, 
Joatham succeeded by Achaz (IV Kings, xvi, 1); Pha- 
ceia replaced by Phacee (A. V. Pekah), son of Romelia 
(A. V. Remaliah), one of his captains; Jerusalem be- 
sieged by Phacee in alliance with Rasin (A. V. Rezin), 
king of Syria (IV Kings, xvi, 5; Is., vii, 1, 2); 734, Theg- 
lathphalasar, replying to Achaz’ request for aid, 
marches against Syria and Israel, takes several cities of 
North and East Israel (IV Kings, xv, 29), and banishes 
their inhabitants; the Assyrian allies devastate part of 
the territory of Juda and Jerusalem; Phacee slain dur- 
Ing a revolution in Samaria and succeeded by Osee (A. 
We Hoshea); 733, unsuccessful expeditions of Achaz 
against Edom (II Par., xxviii, 17) and the Philistines 
(20); 732, campaign of Theglathphalasar against 
Damascus; Rasin besieged in his capital, captured, 
and slain; Achaz goes to Damascus to pay homage to 
the Assyrian ruler (IV Kings, xvi, 10-19); 727, death of 
Achaz; accession of Ezechias (IV Kings, xviii, 1); in As- 
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syria Salmanasar IV succeeds Theglathphalasar III, 
726, campaign of Salmanasar against Osee (IV Kings, 
xvii, 3); 725, Osee makes alliance with Sua, king of 
Egypt (IV Kings, xvii, 4); second campaign of Sal- 
manasar IV, resulting in the capture and deportation 
of Osee (IV Kings, xvii, 4); beginning of the siege of Sa- 
maria; 722, Sargon succeeds Salmanasar IV in Assyria; 
capture of Samaria by Sargon; 720, defeat of Egyp- 
tian army at Raphia by Sargon; 717, Charcamis, the 
Hittite stronghold on the Euphrates, falls into the 
hands of Sargon (Is., x, 8); 713, sickness of Ezechias 
(IV Kings, xx, 1-11; Is.,xxxviii); embassy from Mero- 
dach Baladan to Ezechias (IV Kings, xx, 12-13; Is., 
xxxix); 711, invasion of Western Palestine by Sar- 
gon; siege and capture of Azotus (A. V. Ashdod; Is., 
xx); 709, Sargon defeats Merodach Baladan, seizes - 
Babylon, and assumes title of king of Babylon; 705, 
death of Sargon; accession of Sennacherib; 701, ex- 
pedition of Sennacherib against Egypt; defeat of latter 
at Elteqeh; capture of Accaron (A. V. Ekron); siege of 
Lachis; Ezechias’s embassy; the conditions laid down 
by Sennacherib being found too hard the king of 
Juda prepares to resist the Assyrians; destruction of 
part of the Assyrian army; hurried retreat of the rest 
(IV Kings, xviii; Is., xxxvi, xxxvii); 698, Ezechias 
is succeeded by his son Manasses. The wars of the 
ninth century and the peaceful security following them 
produced their effects in the latter part of the next cen- 
tury. Cities sprang up; new pursuits, although afford- 
ing opportunities of easy wealth, brought about also an 
increase of poverty. The contrast between class and 
class became daily more marked, and the poor were op- 
pressed by the rich with the connivance of the judges. 
A social state founded on iniquity is doomed. But as 
Israel’s social corruption was greater than Juda’s, Israel 
was expected to succumb first. Greater likewise was 
her religious corruption. Not only did idolatrous wor- 
ship prevail there to the end, but we know from Osee 
what gross abuses and shameful practices obtained in 
Samaria and throughout the kingdom, whereas the re- 
ligion of the people of Juda on the whole seems to have 
been a little better. We know, however, as regards 
these, that at the very time of Isaias certain forms of 
idolatrous worship, like that of Nohestan and of Mo- 
loch, probably that also of Tammuz and of the “‘ host 
of heaven”, were going on in the open or in secret. 
Commentators are at variance as to when Isaias was 
called to the prophetical office. Some think that 
previous to the vision related in vi, 1, he had received 
communications from heaven. St. Jerome in his com- 
mentary on the passage holds that chapters i-v ought 
to be attributed to the last years of King Ozias, then 
ch. vi would commence a new series begun in the 
year of the death of that prince (740 B.c.; P.L., 
XXIV, 91; cf. St. Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. ix; 
P. G., XXXV, 820). It is more commonly held, how- 
ever, that ch. vi refers to the first calling of the 
Prophet; St. Jerome himself, in a letter to Pope Da- 
masus, seems to adopt this view (P. L., XXII, 371; cf. 
Hesychius “InIs.”’, P.G., XCIII, 1372), and St. John 
Chrysostom, commenting upon Is., vi, 5, very aptly 
contrasts the promptness of the Prophet with the ter- 
giversations of Moses and Jeremias. On the other 
hand, since no prophecies appear to be later than 701 
B. C., it is doubtful if Isaias saw the reign of Manasses 
at all; still a very old and widespread tradition, echoed 
by the Mishna (Tr. Yebamoth, 49b; cf. Sanhedr., 103b). 
has it that the Prophet survived Ezechias and was 
slain in the persecution of Manasses (IV Kings, xxi, 
16). This prince had him convicted of blasphemy, 
because he had dared say: ‘I saw the Lord sitting 
upon a throne”’ (vi, 1), a pretension in conflict with 
God’s own assertion in Exod., xxxiii, 20: ‘‘Man shall 
not see me and live’. He was accused, moreover, of 
having predicted the ruin of Jerusalem and called the 
holy city and the people of Juda by the accursed 
names of Sodom and Gomorrah. According to the 
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“ Ascension of Isaias’’, the Prophet’s martyrdom con- 
sisted in being sawed asunder. Tradition shows this 
to have been unhesitatingly believed. The Targum 
on IV Kings, xxi, 6, admits it; it is preserved in two 
treatises of the Talmud (Yebamoth, 49b; Sanhedr., 
103b); St. Justin (Dial. c. Tryph., exx), and many of 
the Fathers adopted it, taking as unmistakable allu- 
sion to Isaias these words of the Heb., xi, 37, ‘they 
(the ancients) were cut asunder”’ (ef. Tertullian, ‘De 
patient.”, xiv; P. L., I, 1270; Orig., ‘In Is., Hom.” I, 
Opes ta) ALL, 2230 In Matt.” ee iS, PoG., XII, 
882; “In Matt.’”’, Ser. 28, P. G., XIII, 1637; ‘‘ Epist. 
ad Jul. Afr.”, ix, P. G., XI, 65; St. Jerome, ‘In Is.”, 
Ivii, 1, P. L., XXIV, 546-548; etc.). However, little 
trust should be put in the strange details mentioned 
in the “De Vit. Prophet.’ of pseudo-Epiphanius 
(P. G., XLIII, 397, 419). The date of the Prophet’s 
demise is not known. The Roman Martyrology com- 
memorates Isaias on 6 July. 
His tomb is believed to have 
been in Paneas in Northern 
Palestine, whence his relics 
were taken to Constantino- 
ple in a. p. 442. 

The literary activity of 
Isaias is attested by the 
canonical book which bears 
his name; moreover allusion 
is made in II Par., xxvi, 22, 
to ‘“‘Acts of Ozias first and 
last . . . written by Isaias, 
the son of Amos, the proph- 
et”. Another passage of 
the same book informs us 
that ‘‘the rest of the acts of 
Ezechias and his mercies, 
are written in the Vision of 
Isaias, son of Amos, the 
prophet”, in the Book of 
the Kings of Juda and Israel. 
Such at least is the reading 
of the Massoretic Bible, but 
its text here, if we may 
judge from the variants of 
the Greek and St. Jerome, 
is somewhat corrupt. Most 
commentators who believe 
the passage to be authen- 
tic think that the writer 
refers to Is., xxxvi-xxxix. 
We must finally mention 
the ‘‘Ascension of Isaias”’, 
at one time attributed to 
the Prophet, but never admitted into the Canon. 

II.—Tue Boox or Isatas.—The canonical Book of 
Isaias is made up of two distinct collections of dis- 
courses, the one, cc. i-xxxy, called sometimes the 
“First Isaias’”’; the other, cc. xl-Ixvi, styled by many 
modern critics the ‘“‘ Deutero- (or Second) Isaias”’; be- 
tween these two comes a stretch of historical narrative; 
some authors, as Michaelis and Hengstenberg, holding 
with St. Jerome that the prophecies are placed in chron- 
ological order; others, like Vitringa and Jahn, in a 
logical order; others finally, like Gesenius, Delitasch, 
Keil, think the actual order is partly logical and 
partly chronological. No less disagreement prevails 
on the question of the collector. Those who believe 
that Isaias is the author of all the prophecies con- 
tained in the book generally fix upon the Prophet him- 
self. But for the critics who question the genuine- 
ness of some of the parts, the compilation is by a late 
and unknown collector. It would be well, however, 
before suggesting a solution to analyse cursorily the 
contents. 

In the first collection (cc. i-xxxv) there seems to be 
a grouping of the discourses according to their sub- 
ject-matter: (1) cc. i-xii, oracles dealing with Juda 
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and Israel; (2) cc. xiii-xxiii, prophecies concerning 
(chiefly) foreign nations; (3) ec. xxiv—xxvii, an apoc- 
alypse; (4) cc. xxviii-xxxiii, discoufrses on the rela- 
tions of Juda to Assyria; (5) ec. xxxiv—xxxy, future of 
Edom and Israel. 

In the first group (i-xii) we may distinguish sep- 
arate oracles. Ch. i arraigns Jerusalem for her in- 
gratitude and unfaithfulness; severe chastisements 
have proved unavailing; yet forgiveness can be se- 
cured by a true change of life. The ravaging of Juda 
points to either the time of the Syro-Ephraimite co- 
alition (735) or the Assyrian invasion (701). Ch. ii 
threatens judgment upon pride and seems to be one of 
the earliest of the Prophet’s utterances. It is fol- 
lowed (ili-iv) by a severe arraignment of the nation’s 
rulers for their injustice and a lampoon against the 
women of Sion for their wanton luxury. The beau- 
tiful apologue of the vineyard serves as a preface to 
the announcement of the pun- 
ishment due to the chief so- 
cial disorders. These seem 
to point to the last days of 
Joatham, or the very begin- 
ning of the reign of Achaz 
(from 736-735 B. c.). The 
next chapter (vi), dated in 
the year of the death of Ozias 
(740), narrates the calling of 
the Prophet. With vii opens 
a series of utterances not 
inappropriately called ‘the 
Book of Emmanuel”; it is 
made up of prophecies bear- 
ing on the Syro-Ephraimite 
war, and ends in a glowing 
description (an independent 
oracle?) of what the country 
will be under a future sov- 
ereign (ix, 1-6). Ch. ix, 7-x, 
4, in five strophes announces 
that Israel is foredoomed to 
utter ruin; the allusion to ri- 
valries between Ephraim and 
Manasses possibly has to do 
with the revolutions which 
followed the death of Jero- 
boam II; in this case the 
prophecy might date some 
time between 743-734. Much 
later is the prophecy against 
Assur (x, 5-34), later than 
the capture of Arshad (740), 
Calano (738), or Charcamis 
(717). The historical situation therein described sug- 
gests the time of Sennacherib’s invasion (about 702 
or 701 B. c.). Ch. xi depicts the happy reign to be of 
the ideal king, and a hymn of thanksgiving and praise 
(xii) closes this first division. 

The second group.—The first ‘‘burden”’ is aimed at 
Babylon (viii, I-xiv, 23). The situation presupposed 
by the Prophet is that of the Exile; a fact that in- 
clines some to date it shortly before 549, against 
others who hold it was written on the death of Sargon 
(705). Ch. xiv, 24-27, foretelling the overthrow of 
the Assyrian army on the mountains of Juda, and re- 
garded by some as a misplaced part of the prophecy 
against Assur (x, 5-34), belongs no doubt to the period 
of Sennacherib’s campaign. The next passage (xiv, 
28-32) was occasioned by the death of some foe of the 
Philistines: the names of Achaz (728), Theglathphal- 
asar III (727), and Sargon (705) have been suggested, 
the last appearing more probable. Chapters xv—xvi, 
“the burden of Moab”’, is regarded by many as refer- 
ring to the reign of Jeroboam II, King of Israel 
(787-746); its date is conjectural. The ensuing 
“burden of Damascus” (xvii, 1-11), directed against 
the Kingdom of Israel as well, should be assigned to 
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about 735 B.c. Here follows a short utterance on 
Ethiopia (prob. 702 or 701). Next comes the remark- 
able prophecy about Egypt (xix), the interest of 
which cannot but be enhanced by the recent discov- 
eries at Elephantine (vv. 18, 19). The date presents 
a difficulty, the time ranging, according to diverse 
opinions, from 720 to 672 B. c. The oracle following 
(xx), against Egypt and Ethiopia, is ascribed to the 
year in which Ashdod was besieged by the Assyrians 
(711). Just what capture of Babylon is alluded to in 
“the burden of the desert of the sea’’ (xxi, 1-10) is 
not easy to determine, for during the lifetime of Isaias 
Babylon was thrice besieged and taken (710, 703, 696 
B. c.). Independent critics seem inclined to see here 
a description of the taking of Babylon in 538 B. c., 
the same description being the work of an author liv- 
ing towards the close of the Babylonian Captivity. 
The two short prophecies, one on Edom (Duma; xxi, 
11-12) and one on Arabia (xxi, 13-17), give no clue as 
to when they were uttered. Ch. xxii, 1-14, isa rebuke 
addressed to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. In the 
rest of the chapter Sobna (Shebna) is the object of the 
Prophet’s reproaches and threats (about 701 B. c). 
The section closes with the announcement of the ruin 
and the restoration of Tyre (xxiii). 

The third section of the first collection includes 
chapters xxiv—xxvili, sometimes called ‘‘the Apoca- 
lypse of Isaias”. In the first part (xxiv—xxvi, 19) the 
Prophet announces for an undetermined future the 
judgment which shall precede the kingdom of God 
(xxiv); then in symbolic terms he describes the hap- 
piness of the good and the punishment of the wicked 
(xxv). This is followed by the hymn of the elect 
(xxvi, 1-19). In the second part (xxvi, 20— xxvii) 
the Prophet depicts the judgment hanging over Is- 
rael and its neighbours. The date is most unsettled 
among modern critics, certain passages being attrib- 
uted to 107 B. c., others even to a date lower than 79 
B.c. Let it be remarked, however, that both the ideas 
and the language of these four chapters support the 
tradition attributing this apocalypse to Isaias. The 
fourth division opens with a pronouncement of woe 
against Ephraim (and perhaps Juda; xxviii, 1-8), 
written prior to 722 B. c.; the historical situation im- 
plied in xxviii, 9-29, is a strong indication that this 
passage was written about 702 B.c. To the same 
date belong xxix—xxxii, prophecies concerned with 
the campaign of Sennacherib. This series fittingly 
concludes with a triumphant hymn (xxxiii), the 
Prophet rejoicing in the deliverance of Jerusalem (701). 
Chapters xxxi-xxxyv, the last division, announce 
the devastation of Edom, and the enjoyment of 
bountiful blessings by ransomed Israel. These two 
chapters are thought by several modern critics to have 
been written during the captivity in the sixth century. 
The foregoing analysis does not enable us to assert in- 
dubitably that this first collection as such is the work 
of Isaias; yet as the genuineness of almost all these 
prophecies cannot be seriously questioned, the col- 
lection as a whole might still possibly be attributed to 
the last years of the Prophet’s life or shortly after- 
wards. If there really be passages reflecting a later 
epoch, they found their way into the book in the 
course of time on account of some analogy to the 
genuine writings of Isaias. Little need be said of 
XXXVi-xxxix. The first two chapters narrate the 
demand made by Sennacherib—the surrender of Jeru- 
salem, and the fulfillment of Isaias’s predictions of its 
deliverance; xxxviii tells of Ezechias’s illness, cure, 
and song of thanksgiving; lastly xxxix tells of the 
embassy sent by Merodach Baladan and the Prophet’s 
reproof of Ezechias. 

The second collection (xl-Ivi) deals throughout 
with Israel’s restoration from the Babylonian exile. 
The main lines of the division as proposed by the 
Jesuit, Condamine are as follows: a first section is con- 
cerned with the mission and work of Cyrus; it is made 
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up of five pieces: (a) xl-xli: calling of Cyrus to be 
Yahweh’s instrument in the restoration of Israel; 
(b) xlii, 8—xliv, 5: Israel’s deliverance from exile; (c) 
xliv, 6—xlvi, 13: Cyrus shall free Israel and allow Jeru- 
salem to be built; (d) xlvii: ruin of Babylon; (e) xlvil: 
past dealings of God with his people are an earnest 
for the future. Next to be taken up is another group 
of utterances styled by German scholars “ Hbed- 
Jahweh-Lieder’’; it is made up of xlix—ly (to which 
xlii, 1-7, should be joined) together with Ix-Ixii. In 
this section we hear of the calling of Yahweh’s servant 
(xlix, 1-li, 16); then of Israel’s glorious home-coming 
(li, 17-lii, 12); afterwards is described the servant of 
Yahweh ransoming his people by his sufferings and 
death (xlii, 1-7; lii, 13-15; liii, 1-12); then follows a 
glowing vision of the new Jerusalem (liv, 1-ly, 13, and 
Ix, 1-Ixii, 12). Ch. vi, 1-8, develops this idea, that all 
the upright of heart, no matter what their former 
legal status, will be admitted to Yahweh’s new people. 
In lvi, 9-Ivii, the Prophet inveighs against the idol- 
atry and immorality so rife among the Jews; the sham 
piety with which their fasts were observed (Iviii). In 
lix the Prophet represents the people confessing their 
chief sins; this humble acknowledgment of their 
guilt prompts Yahweh to stoop to those who have 
“turned from rebellion”. A dramatic description of 
God’s vengeance (Ixiii, 1-7) is followed by a prayer 
for mercy (Ixiii, 7-Ixiv, 11), and the book closes upon 
the picture of the punishment of the wicked and the 
happiness of the good. 

Many perplexing questions are raised by the exege- 
sis of the ‘“‘Second Isaias’’. The ‘‘ Ebed-Jahweh-Lie- 
der’’, in particular, suggest many difficulties. Whois 
this ‘‘servant of Yahweh’? Does the title apply to 
the same person throughout the ten chapters? Had 
the writer in view some historical personage of past 
ages, or one belonging to his own time, or the 
Messias to come, or even some ideal person? Most 
commentators see in the ‘‘servant of Yahweh” an indi- 
vidual. But is that individual one of the great his- 
torical figures of Israel? No satisfactory answer has 
been given. The names of Moses, David, Ozias, 
Ezechias, Isaias, Jeremias, Josias, Zorobabel, Jech- 
onias, and Eleazar have all been suggested as being the 
person. Catholic exegesis has always pointed out the 
fact that all the features of the ‘“‘servant of Yahweh”’ 
found their complete realization in the person of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He therefore should be regarded 
as the one individual described by the Prophet. The 
“Second Isaias”’ gives rise to other more critical 
and less important problems. With the exception of 
one or two passages, the point of view throughout this 
section is that of the Babylonian Captivity; there is an 
unmistakable difference between the style of these 
twenty-seven chapters and that of the ‘‘ First Isaias’’; 
moreover, the theological ideas of xl-Ixvi show a de- 
cided advance on those found in the first thirty-nine 
chapters. If this be true, does it not follow that xl- 
Ixvi are not by the same author as the prophecies of 
the first collection, and may there not be good grounds 
for attributing the authorship of these chapters to a 
‘second Isaias’’ living towards the close of the Baby- 
lonian Captivity? Such is the contention of most of 
the modern non-Catholic scholars. 

This is hardly the place for a discussion of so intri- 
cate a question. We therefore limit ourselves to 
stating the position of Catholic scholarship on this 
point. This is clearly set out in the decision issued by 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission, 28 June, 1908. 
(1) Admitting the existence of true prophecy; (2) There 
Is no reason why ‘‘Isaias and the other Prophets 
should utter prophecies concerning only those things 
which were about to take place immediately or after a 
short space of time” and not ‘‘things that should be 
fulfilled after many ages”. (3) Nor does anything 
postulate that the Prophets should ‘always address 
as their hearers, not those who belonged to the future, 
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but only those who were present and contemporary, 
so that they could be understood by them”. There- 
fore it cannot be asserted that ‘the second part of the 
Book of Isaias (xl-Ixvi), in which the Prophet ad- 
dresses as one living amongst them, not the Jews who 
were the contemporaries of Isaias, but the Jews mourn- 
ing in the Exile of Babylon, cannot have for its author 
Tsaias himself, who was dead long before, but must be 
attributed to some unknown Prophet living among the 
exiles”. In other words, although the author of 
Tsaias xl-Ixvi does speak from the point of view of the 
Babylonian Captivity, yet this is no proof that he must 
have lived and written in those times. (4) ‘‘The philo- 
logical argument from language and style against the 
identity of the author of the Book of Isaias is not to be 
considered weighty enough to compel a man of judg- 
ment, familiar with Hebrew and criticism, to acknowl- 
edge in the same book a plurality of authors”. Dif- 
ferences of language and style between the parts of 
the book are neither denied nor underrated; it is as- 
serted only that such as they appear, they do not com- 
pel one to admit the plurality of authors. (5) ‘‘There 
are no solid arguments to the fore, even taken cumula- 
tively, to prove that the book of Isaias is to be attrib- 
uted not to Isaias himself alone, but to two or rather 
to many, authors ”’. 

III. AppREcIATION OF THE WorRK oF Isaras.—It 
may not be useless shortly to set forth the prominent 
features of the great Prophet, doubtless one of the 
most striking personalities in Hebrew history. With- 
out holding any official position, it fell to the lot of 
Isaias to take an active part during well nigh forty 
troublesome years in controlling the policy of his coun- 
try. His advice and rebukes were sometimes un- 
heeded, but experience finally taught the rulers of 
Juda that to part from the Prophet’s views meant 
always a set-back for the political situation of Juda. 
In order to understand the trend of his policy it is 
necessary to remember by what principle it was ani- 
mated. This principle he derived from his unshaken 
faith in God governing the world, and particularly His 
own people and the nations coming in contact with the 
latter. The people of Juda, forgetful of their God, 
given to idolatrous practices and social disorders of 
many kinds, had paid little heed to former warnings. 
One thing only alarmed them, namely that hostile 
nations were threatening Juda on all sides; but were 
they not the chosen people of God? Certainly He 
would not allow His own nation to be destroyed, even 
as others had been. In the meantime prudence dic- 
tated that the best possible means be taken to save 
themselves from present dangers. Syria and Israel 
were plotting against Juda and her king; Juda and her 
king would appeal to the mighty nation of the North, 
and later to the King of Egypt. 

Isaias would not hear aught of this short-sighted 
policy, grounded only on human prudence, or a false 
religious confidence, and refusing to look beyond the 
moment. Juda was in terrible straits; God alone 
could save her, but the first condition laid down for 
the manifestation of His power was moral and social 
reformation. Syrians, Ephraimites, Assyrians, and all 
the rest were but the instruments of the judgment of 
God, the purpose of which is the overthrow of sinners. 
Certainly Yahweh will not allow His people to be 
utterly destroyed; His covenant He will keep; but it 
is vain to hope that well-deserved chastisement may 
be escaped. From this view of the desigas of God 
never did the faith of Isaias waver. He first pro- 
claimed this message at the beginning of the reign of 
Achaz. The king and his counsellors saw no salvation 
for Juda except in an alliance with, that is an acknowl- 
edgment of vassalage to, Assyria. This the Prophet 
opposed with all his might. With his keen foresight 
he had clearly perceived that the real danger to Juda 
was not from Ephraim and Syria, and that the inter- 
vention of Assyria in the affairs of Palestine involved 
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a complete overthrow of the balance of power along 
the Mediterranean coast. Moreover, the Prophet 
entertained no doubt but that sooner or later a con- 
flict_ between the rival empires of the Euphrates and 
the Nile must arise, and then their hosts would swarm 
over the land of Juda. To him it was clear that the 
course proposed by Juda’s self-conceited politicians 
was like the mad flight of ‘‘silly doves”, throwing 
themselves headlong into the net. Isaias’s advice was 
not followed and one by one the consequences he had 
foretold were realized. However, he continued to 
proclaim his prophetical views of the current events. 
Every new event of importance is by him turned into a 
lesson not only to Juda but to all the neighbouring 
nations. Damascus has fallen; so will the drunkards 
and revellers of Samaria see the ruin of their city. 
Tyre boasts of her wealth and impregnable position; 
her doom is no less decreed, and her fall will all the 
more astound the world. Assyria herself, fattened 
with the spoils of all nations, Assyria ‘“the rod of God’s 
vengeance”’, when she will have accomplished her 
providential destiny, shall meet with her fate. God 
has thus decreed the doom of all nations for the ac- 
complishment of His purposes and the establishment 
of a new Israel cleansed from all past defilements. 

Judean politicians towards the end of the reign of 
Ezechias had planned an alliance with the King of 
Egypt against Assyria and carefully concealed their 
purpose from the Prophet. When the latter came to 
know the preparations for rebellion, it was already too 
late to undo what had been done. But he could at 
least give vent to his anger (see Is., xxx), and we know 
both from the Bible and Sennacherib’s own account of 
the campaign of 701 how the Assyrian army routed 
the Egyptians at Altaku (Elteqeh of Jos., xix, 44), 
captured Accaron, and sent a detachment to ravage 
Juda; Jerusalem, closely invested, was saved only by 
the payment of an enormous ransom. The vindica- 
tion of Isaias’s policy, however, was not yet complete. 
The Assyrian army withdrew; but Sennacherib, appar- 
ently thinking it unsafe to leave in his wake a fortified 
city like Jerusalem, demanded the immediate surrender 
of Ezechias’s capital. At the command of Ezechias, 
no answer was given to the message; but the king 
humbly bade Isaias to intercede for the city. The 
Prophet had for the king a reassuring message. But 
the respite in the Judean capital was short. Soon a 
new Assyrian embassy arrived with a letter from the 
king containing an ultimatum. In the panic-stricken 
city there was a man of whom Sennacherib had taken 
no account; it was by him that the answer was to be 
given to the ultimatum of the proud Assyrians: ‘The 
virgin, the daughter of Sion hath despised thee and 
laughed thee to scorn; . . . Heshall not come into this 
city, nor shoot anarrow intoit. . . . By the way that 
he came, he shall return, and into this city he shall not 
come, saith the Lord” (xxxvii, 22, 33). We know in 
reality how a sudden catastrophe overtook the As- 
syrian army and God’s promise was fulfilled. This 
crowning vindication of the Divinely inspired policy 
of Isaias prepared the hearts of the Jews for the re- 
ligious reformation brought about by Ezechias, no 
doubt along lines laid down by the Prophet. 

In reviewing the political side of Isaias’s public life, 
we have already seen something of his religious and 
social ideas; all these view-points were indeed most 
intimately connected in his teaching. It may be 
well now to dwell a little more fully on this part of the 
Prophet’s message. Isaias’s description of the re- 
ligious condition of Juda in the latter part of the 
eighth century is anything but flattering. Jerusalem 
is compared to Sodom and Gomorrah; apparently the 
bulk of the people were superstitious rather than re- 
ligious. Sacrifices were offered out of routine; witch- 
craft and divination were in honour; nay more, foreign 
deities were openly invoked side by side with the true 
God, and in secret the immoral worship of some of 
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these idols was widely indulged in, the higher class and 
the Court itself giving in this regard an abominable 
example. Throughout the kingdom there was corrup- 
tion of higher officials, ever-increasing luxury among 
the wealthy, wanton haughtiness of women, ostenta- 
tion among the middle-class people, shameful par- 
tiality of the judges, unscrupulous greed of the owners 
of large estates, and oppression of the poor and lowly. 
The Assyrian suzerainty did not change anything in 
this woeful state of affairs. In the eyes of Isaias this 
order of things was intolerable; and he never tired re- 
peating it could not last. The first condition of social 
reformation was the downfall of the unjust and cor- 
rupt rulers; the Assyrians were the means appointed 
by God to level their pride and tyranny with the dust. 
With their mistaken ideas about God, the nation 
imagined He did not concern Himself about the dis- 
positions of His worshippers. But God loathes sacri- 
fices offered by ‘‘. .. hands full of blood. Wash your- 
selves, be clean, . . . relieve the oppressed, judge for 
the fatherless, defend the widow. ... Butif you will 
not, . . . thesword shall devour you” (i, 15-20). God 
here appears as the avenger of disregarded human jus- 
tice as much as of His Divine rights. He cannot and 
will not let injustice, crime, and idolatry go unpun- 
ished. The destruction of sinners will inaugurate an era 
of regeneration, and a little circle of men faithful to 
God will be the first-fruits of a new Israel free from past 
defilements and ruled by a scion of David’s House. 
With the reign of Hzechias began a period of religious 
revival. Just how far the reform extended we are not 
able to state; local sanctuaries around which heathen- 
ish abuses had gathered were suppressed, and many 
*asherim and masseboth were destroyed. It is true the 
times were not ripe for a radical change, and there was 
little response to the appeal of the Prophet for moral 
amendment and redress of social abuses. 

The Fathers of the Church, echoing the eulogy of 
Jesus, son of Sirach (Heclus., xlviii, 25-28), agree 
that Isaias was the greatest of the literary Prophets 
(Euseb., ‘‘Prep. Evang.”’, v, 4, P. G., XXII, 370; 
““Synops. Script. S.’”’, among the works of St. Athan., 
P. G., XX XVIII, 363; St. Cyril of Jerusalem, ‘‘In Is. 
Procm.”, P. G., LXX, 14; St. Isidore of Pelus., 
‘“*Epist.”’, i, 42, P. G., LX XVIII, 208; Theodoret., 
Va lish Hugeqnen, 122, (Cy ID OSONIL, PAGS Sin, diewornts), 
CON erROlk, way WEE, 12%, in, ROSIE ase Clete fyol 1ek yell, yy 
Eustoch.”, P. L., XXVIII, 771; St. Aug., ‘‘Conf.”’, ix, 
Dy oelae eNeXOXCII (695 Deveiven Del a exay alll pexercix: 
1, P. L., XLI, 585, etc.). Isaias’s poetical genius was in 
every respect worthy of his lofty position as a Prophet. 
He is unsurpassed in poetry, descriptive, lyric, or 
elegiac. There is in his compositions an uncommon 
elevation and majesty of conception, and an unparal- 
leled wealth of imagery, never departing, however, 
from the utmost propriety, elegance, and dignity. He 
possessed an extraordinary power of adapting his 
language both to occasions and audiences; sometimes 
he displays most exquisite tenderness, and at other 
times austere severity; he successively assumes a 
mother’s pleading and irresistible tone, and the stern 
manner of an implacable judge, now making use of 
delicate irony to bring home to his hearers what he 
would have them understand, and then pitilessly shat- 
tering their fondest illusions or wielding threats which 
strike like mighty thunderbolts. His rebukes are nei- 
ther impetuous like those of Osee nor blustering like 
those of Amos; he never allows the conviction of his 
mind or the warmth of his heart to overdraw any 
feature or to overstep the limits assigned by the most 
exquisite taste. Exquisite taste indeed is one of the 
leading features of the Prophet’s style. This style is 
rapid, energetic, full of life and colour, and withal 
always chaste and dignified. It moreover manifests 
a wonderful command of language. It has been 
justly said that no Prophet ever had the same com- 
mand of noble thoughts; it may be as justly added 
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that never perhaps did any man utter lofty thoughts 
in more beautiful language. St. Jerome rejected 
the idea that Isaias’s prophecies were true poetry 1n 
the full sense of the word (Pref. in Is., P. L., XXVIII, 
771). Nevertheless the authority of the ilustri- 
ous Robert Lowth, in his ‘‘Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews”’ (1753), esteemed “‘the whole 
book of Isiah to be poetical, a few passages excepted, 
which, if brought together, would not at most exceed 
the bulk of five or six chapters”. This opinion of 
Lowth, at first scarcely noticed, became more and more 
general in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and 
is Now common among Biblical scholars. : 
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Isaura, titular see in the Province of Lycaonia, 
suffragan of Iconium. Isaura, the capital of the 
Isaurian tribes, an energetic and pillaging people, 
existed even before the expedition of Alexander. In 
order not to fall into the power of the Greek generals, 
Perdiceas and Philip, its inhabitants after a desperate 
resistance, buried themselves beneath the ruins of 
their city (Diodorus Siculus, XVIII, 22). Afterwards 
rebuilt, Isaura was a second time destroyed by P. Ser- 
vilius, and then ceded to Amyntas, the last King of 
Galatia, who attempted to rebuild it and make it his 
capital (25 B.c.). Strabo, who gives these particu- 
lars, speaks of two cities, Isaura Palea and Isaura 
Nova, which existed in his time, and the information 
is correct. In the year 266 of our era Trebullian, one 
of the thirty tyrants, made Isaura his capital, but 
he was slain the next year. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(XIV, 7) in the fourth century speaks of the city as 
ruined. Isaura Nova is now Dorla in the sanjak and 
vilayet of Koniah. Ramsay discovered there re- 
cently more than fifty Greek inscriptions, the greater 
number Christian, as well as magnificent tombs. 
These monuments date from the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries of our era. Epitaphs have been found 
of three bishops, Theophilus, Sisamoas, and Mamas, 
who lived between the years 250 and 400. Three 
other bishops are also known, Hilary, 381; Callistra- 
tus, somewhat later; Aetius, 451 (Lequien, “ Oriens 
christ.”’, I, 1085). The last named bishop bears the 
title of Isauropolis, the name of a city which also 
figures in the ‘* Hieroclis Synecdemus” (ed. Parthey, 
675, 12). As no “‘Notitie episcopatuum” makes 
mention of Isaura, or Isauropolis, Ramsay supposes 
that the Diocese of Isaura Nova was early joined with 
that of Leontopolis, the more recent name of Isaura 
Pala which is mentioned in all the ‘‘Notitie”. The 
site of Isaura Palewa has been discovered at Olou- 
bounar in the vilayet of Koniah, where splendid ruins 
are still to be seen. 


_ Ramsay, Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire (Aberdeen, 1906), 22-58; SmIrTH, 
ne Greet ane Lone pers it 65; Texier, Asie Mineure 
aris, 1862), 654-60; Bulletin de correspond helléni 
(1883), 315; (1887), 767-70. Pee So me 
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Ischia, Diocese or (Iscuana), suffragan to Naples, 
has for its territory the island of Ischia, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which, geologically, forms a continuation 
of the voleanic district of Naples. Monte Epomeo, the 
highest point of the island (about 2570 feet), has been 
an extinct crater since 1302. The island has fre- 
quently been visited by earthquakes; one of the most 
disastrous was that of Casamicciola, a small village, in 
1883. The island is very fertile and rich in mineral 
springs, which, owing to the pleasant situation and 
mild climate, attract many visitors. The two most 
important hot springs are Fontana d’Ischia and 
Formello. The capital of the island is Ischia, 
situated on a rock of basalt, crowned by a castle, 
which to-day serves as a prison. It was called Pith- 
ecuse by the Greeks and Ainaria by the Romans. It 
was colonized by the Eubceans. In 474 B. c. it was 
taken by Hiero I, King of Syracuse, and in 326 by the 
Romans. The Emperor Augustus gave it to Naples, 
in exchange for Capri. In the Middle Ages it was 
often devastated (in 813 by the Saracens; in 1135 by 
the Pisans). In 1496 it was a refuge for Ferdinand II 
of Naples, fleeing before Charles VIII of France. In 
1807 it was occupied by the British and Sicilians, and 
was used as a point of defence against the French. In 
1179 the first Bishop of Ischia was appointed, Pietro, 
present at the Third Lateran Council. Other bishops 
were Fra Bartolomeo Borsolari (1359), an Augus- 
tinian, brother of Blessed Giacomo Borsolari, the 
Dominican, who is buried in the church of S. Dome- 
nico; the learned Spanish Cistercian, Michele Cosal 
(1453); Girolamo Roeea (1672), who restored the 
cathedral and bishop’s residence; Michele Cotignola 
(1692), who also embellished the cathedral. Ischia 
has 14 parishes with 32,000 souls. 

CappELuetti, Le Chiese d'Italia, XIX (Venice, 1857); Ginoc- 
cul, Ischia (Rome, 1884). 

U. BENIGNI. 


Isernia and Venafro, Diocrsr or.—Isernia is a 
city in the province of Campobasso in Molise (South- 
ern Italy), situated on an eminence between Monte 
Matese and Monte Azzo, in a fertile region not far 
from Volturno. In the Middle Ages it was noted for 
the manufacture of parchment, which is carried on 
there even to-day. It was anciently called sernia, 
and was one of the principal cities of the Samnites. 
In 295 B. c. it was conquered by the Romans. In the 
Punic Wars, and, later, in the Social War, it was faith- 
ful to the Romans, though in 90 B. c. it was compelled 
to surrender, after a long resistance, to Vettius Cato, 
the general of the Samnites. As it was falling into 
decay, Cesar Augustus and Nero sent colonies there. 
Of ancient monuments there are a Roman bridge, the 
remains of an aqueduct, and especially the lower part of 
the high walls, formed of massive polygonal blocks, a 
pre-Roman work. After the Lombardic invasion it 
was the seat of a countship, founded by the Duke of 
Benevento. It was destroyed by the Saracens in the 
ninth century, and in 1199 was sacked by Marcol- 
valdo, the vicar of the deceased Henry VI. In 1805 it 
was visited by a severe earthquake, which ruined the 
ancient cathedral. A very distinguished native of 
Isernia was the jurisconsult, Andrea d’Isernia (Ram- 
pini), professor at the University of Naples (1230- 
1316); St. Peter Celestine also was of Isernia. Ac- 
cording to tradition the Faith was preached at Isernia 
by St. Photinus, a disciple of St. Peter. More trust- 
worthy is the account of the martyrdom of Sts. Nican- 
drus and Marcianus, under Diocletian. The epoch of 
the saintly Bishop Benedict is doubtful, though the 
existence of the episcopal see in the fifth century is 
certain. 

In 1032 the Diocese of Venafro Cla the seat 
of Roman country residences), which nad its own 
bishops from the fifth century, was united to Isernia, 
and in 1230 it was again separated. Pius VII united 
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the two Churches in 1818. The united dioceses are 
suffragans of Capua, have 39 parishes, with 58,000 
souls, 1 Capuchin convent, 2 religious houses of 
women, and 1 educational institution for boys. 
CappELietti, Le Chiese d'Italia, XX (Venice, 1857). 
U. BENIGNI. 


Ishmael. See Ismart. 


Isidore of Kieff. See Istporn or THESSALONICA. 


Isidore of Pelusium, Sart, born at Alexandria 
in the latter half of the fourth century; d. not later 
than 449-50. He is oceasionally designated through 
mistake as Isidore of Damietta. Leaving his family 
and possessions, Isidore retired to a mountain near the 
city of Pelusium, the name of which was henceforth 
connected with his own, and embraced the religious 
life in the monastery of Lychnos, where he soon be- 
came remarkable for his exactitude in the observance 
of the rule and for his austerities. A passage in his 
voluminous correspondence affords reason to believe 
that he held the office of abbot. He is spoken of as 
a priest by Facundus and Suidas, although neither of 
these writers informs us concerning the church to 
which he belonged; it may be that he had no clerical 
charge, but was only a priest of the monastery. His 
correspondence gives us an idea of his activity. It 
shows him fighting against unworthy clerics whose 
elevation to the priesthood and diaconate was a 
serious peril and scandal to the faithful. He com- 
plains that many laymen were ceasing to approach 
the sacraments so as to avoid contact with these dis- 
creditable men. His veneration for St. John Chrys- 
ostom led him to induce St. Cyril of Alexandria to 
render full justice to the memory of the great doctor. 
He opposed the Nestorians, and during the conflict 
which arose at the end of the Council of Ephesus 
between St. Cyril and John of Antioch, he believed 
there was too much obstinacy on St. Cyril’s side. He 
therefore wrote to the latter in urgent terms implor- 
ing him, as his father and as his son, to put an end to 
this division and not to make a private grievance the 
pretext for an eternal rupture. St. Isidore was still 
alive when the heresy of Eutyches began to spread in 
Egypt; many of his letters depict him as opposing 
the assertion of only one nature in Jesus Christ. It 
seems as though his life was scarcely prolonged be- 
yond the year 449, because there is no mention in his 
letters of the Robber Council of Ephesus (August, 
449) nor of the Council of Chalcedon (451). 

According to Evagrius, St. Isidore was the author 
of a great number of writings, but this historian tells 
us nothing further, save that one of these was ad- 
dressed to Cyril, even leaving us ignorant whether 
this person was the celebrated Bishop of Alexandria 
or a namesake. Isidore himself tells incidentally 
that he composed a treatise ‘“‘Adversus Gentiles”, 
but it has been lost. Another work ‘‘De Fato”, 
which, the author tells us, met with a certain degree of 
success, has also been lost. The only extant works of 
St. Isidore are a considerable correspondence, com- 
prising more than 2000 letters. Even this number 
appears to fall far short of the amount actually writ- 
ten, since Nicephorus speaks of 10,00U. Of these we 
possess 2182, divided into five books which contain 
respectively 590, 380, 413, 230, and 569 letters. 
These letters of St. Isidore may be divided into three 
classes according to the subjects treated: those deal- 
ing with dogma and Scripture, with ecclesiastical and 
monastic discipline, and with practical morality for 
the guidance of laymen of all classes and conditions. 
Many of these letters, as is natural, have but a sec- 
ondary importance, many are mere notes. In this 
article attention ean be drawn only to the principal 
ones. Among these is the letter to Theologius against 
the Nestorians, in which Isidore points out that there 
is this difference between the mother of the gods in 
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fable and the Mother of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
that the former, as acknowledged by the pagans them- 
selves, conceived and brought forth the fruits of 
debauchery, whereas the latter conceived without 
having had intercourse with any man, as is acknowl- 
edged, says he, by all the nations of the world. His 
letter to Hierax defends the legitimacy of the venera- 
tion of relics; that to Tuba shows that it was con- 
sidered unbecoming for a soldier to carry a sword in 
the city in time of peace and to appear in public with 
arms and military uniform. 

His letters addressed to persons following the re- 
ligious life afford many important clues which enable 
us to form a fairly exact idea of the intellectual stand- 
ard then existing in Egyptian monastic centres. 
Isidore reproaches the monk Thaleleus with being in- 
terested in reading pagan historians and pagan poets 
which were full of fables, lies, and obscenities capable 
of opening wounds that had healed and of recalling 
the spirit of uncleanness to the house from which it 
had been ejected. His advice with regard to those 
who were embracing the monastic state was that they 
should not at first be made to feel all the austerities of 
the rule lest they should be repelled, nor should they 
be left idle and exempt from ordinary tasks lest they 
should acquire habits of laziness, but they should be 
led step by step to what is most perfect. Great ab- 
stinences serve no purpose unless they are accom- 
panied by the mortification of the senses. In a great 
number of St. Isidore’s letters concerning the monas- 
tie state it may be remarked that he holds it to 
consist mainly in retirement and obedience; that re- 
tirement includes forgetfulness of the things one has 
abandoned and the renunciation of old habits, while 
obedience is attended with mortification of the flesh. 
A monk’s habit should if possible be of skins, and his 
food consist of herbs, unless bodily weakness require 
something more, in which ease he should be guided 
by the judgment of his superior, for he must not be 
governed by his own will, but according to the will of 
those who have grown old in the practice of the re- 
ligious life. 

Although for the most part very brief, the major- 
ity of St. Isidore’s letters contain much instruction, 
which is often set forth with elegance, occasionally 
with a certain literary art. The style is natural, un- 
affected, and yet not without refinement. The 
correspondence is characterized by an imperturb- 
able equability of temperament; whether he is en- 
gaged at explaining or reprimanding, at disputing 
or praising, there is always the same moderation, the 
same sentiments of sincerity, the same sober taste. 
In the explanation of the Scripture the saint does not 
conceal his preference for the moral and spiritual 
sense which he judges most useful for those who con- 
sult him. Everywhere he is seen to put in practice 
the maxims he teaches to others, namely that the life 
should correspond with the words, that one should 
practise what one teaches, and that it is not sufficient 
to indicate what should be done, if one does not trans- 
late one’s maxims into action. 

Bozmr, De arte hermeneutic’ s. Isidori Pelusiote (Cracow, 
1878); Bouvy, De s. Isidoro Pelusioti libri tres (Nimes, 1885); 
Heumann, Dissertatio de Isidoro Pelusioté ejusque epistolis quas 
maximam partem fictitias esse demonstraltur (Géttingen, 1737); 
Lunpstrém, De Isidori Pelusiote epistolis recensendis pralu- 
stones in Hranos, 11 (1897), 68-80; Nrmmnyer, De Isidori Pelu- 
siote viti, scriptis et doctrind, commentatio historico-theologica 
(Halle, 1825); Grisccx, Isidori Pelusiote Summa doctrine moralis 
(Wiirzburg, 1848). His Letters have been edited by pr Bitty 
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H. Lecierca. 


Isidore of Seville, Saint, b. at Cartagena, Spain, 
about 560; d. 4 April, 636. Isidore was the son of 
Severianus and Theodora. His elder brother Lean- 
der was his immediate predecessor in the Metro- 
politan See of Seville; whilst a younger brother, St. 
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Fulgentius, presided over the Bishopric of Astigi. 
His sister Florentina was a nun, and is said to have 
ruled over forty convents and one thousand religious. 
Isidore received his elementary education in the 
cathedral school of Seville. In this institution, which 
was the first of its kind in Spain, the trivium and 
quadrivium were taught by a body of learned men, 
among whom was the archbishop, Leander. With 
such diligence did he apply himself to study that in 
a remarkably short time he mastered Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. Whether Isidore ever embraced the 
monastic life or not is still an open question, but, 
though he himself may never have been affiliated 
with any of the religious orders, he esteemed them 
highly. On his elevation to the episcopacy he 
immediately constituted himself protector of the 
monks. In 619 he pronounced anathema against any 
ecclesiastic who should in any way molest the monas- 
teries. 

On the death of Leander, Isidore succeeded to the 
See of Seville, 13 March, 599. His long incumbency 
of this office was spent in a period of disintegration 
and transition. The ancient institutions and classic 
learning of the Roman Empire were fast disap- 
pearing. In Spain a new civilization was beginning 
to evolve itself from the blending racial elements that 
made up its population. For almost two centuries 
the Goths had been in full control of Spain, and 
their barbarous manners and contempt of learning 
threatened greatly to put back her progress in civili- 
zation. Realizing that the spiritual as well as the 
material well-being of the nation depended on the 
full assimilation of the foreign elements, St. Isidore 
set himself to the task of welding into a homogeneous 
nation the various peoples who made up the Hispano- 
Gothic kingdom. To this end he availed himself of 
all the resources of religion and education. His 
efforts were attended with complete success. Arian- 
ism, which had taken deep root among the Visi- 
goths, was eradicated, and the new heresy of Aceph- 
ales was completely stifled at the very outset; religious 
discipline was everywhere strengthened. Like Lean- 
der, he took a most prominent part in the Councils of 
Toledo and Seville. In all justice it may be said that 
it was ina great measure due to the enlightened state- 
craft of these two illustrious brothers that the Visi- 
gothic legislation, which emanated from these coun- 
cils, is regarded by modern historians as exercising 
a most important influence on the beginnings of 
representative government. Isidore presided over 
the Second Council of Seville, begun 13 November, 
619, in the reign of Sisebut. But it was the Fourth 
National Council of Toledo that afforded him the 
opportunity of being of the greatest service to his 
country. At this council, begun 5 December, 633, 
all the bishops of Spain were in attendance. St. 
Isidore, though far advanced in years, presided over 
its deliberations, and was the originator of most of 
its enactments. It was at this council and through 
his influence that a decree was promulgated com- 
manding all bishops to establish seminaries in their 
cathedral cities, along the lines of the school already 
existing at Seville. Within his own jurisdiction he 
had availed himself of the resources of education to 
counteract the growing influence of Gothie barbarism. 
His was the quickening spirit that animated the 
educational movement of which Seville was the 
centre. The study of Greek and Hebrew, as well as 
the liberal arts, was preseribed. Interest in law and 
medicine was also encouraged. Through the author- 
ity of the fourth council this policy of education was 
made obligatory upon all the bishops of the kingdom. 
Long before the Arabs had awakened to an appre- 
ciation of Greek philosophy, he had introduced 
Aristotle to his countrymen. He was the first Chris- 
tian writer to essay the task of compiling for his co- 
religionists a summa of universal knowledge. This 
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encyclopedia epitomized all learning, ancient as well 
as modern. In it many fragments of classical learn- 
ing are preserved to posterity which otherwise had 
been hopelessly lost. The fame of this work im- 
parted a new impetus to encyclopedic writing, which 
bore abundant fruit in the subsequent centuries of 
the Middle Ages. His style, though simple and lucid, 
cannot be said to be classical. It discloses most of 
the imperfections peculiar to all ages of transition. 
It particularly reveals a growing Visigothie influence. 
Arevalo counts in all Isidore’s writings 1640 Spanish 
words. 

Isidore was the last of the ancient Christian phi- 
losophers, as he was the last of the great Latin 
Fathers. He was undoubtedly the most learned 
man of his age and exercised a far-reaching and im- 
measurable influence on the educational life of the 
Middle Ages. His contemporary and friend, Braulio, 
Bishop of Saragossa, regarded him as a man raised 
up by God to save the Spanish people from the tidal 
wave of barbarism that threatened to inundate the 
ancient civilization of Spain. The Eighth Council 
of Toledo (653) recorded its admiration of his char- 
acter in these glowing terms: ‘‘The extraordinary 
doetor, the latest ornament of the Catholic Church, 
the most learned man of the latter ages, always to be 
named with reverence, Isidore’. This tribute was 
endorsed by the Fifteenth Council of Toledo, held in 
688. 

As a writer Isidore was prolific and versatile to an 
extraordinary degree. His voluminous writings may 
be truly said to constitute the first chapter of Spanish 
literature. It is not, however, in the capacity of an 
original and independent writer, but as an indefati- 
gable compiler of all existing knowledge, that litera- 
ture is most deeply indebted to him. The most 
important and by far the best known of all his writings 
is the ‘‘Etymologie”’, or ‘‘Origines”, as it is some- 
times called. This work takes its name from the 
subject-matter of one of its constituent books. It 
was written shortly before his death, in the full 
maturity of his wonderful scholarship, at the request 
of his friend Braulio, Bishop of Saragossa. It is a 
vast store-house in which is gathered, systematized, 
and condensed, all the learning possessed by his 
time. Throughout the greater part of the Middle 
Ages it was the textbook most in use in educational 
institutions. So highly was it regarded as a depos- 
itory of classical learning that, in a great measure, 
it superseded the use of the individual works of 
the classics themselves. Not even the Renaissance 
seemed to diminish the high esteem in which it was 
held, and, according to Arevalo, it was printed ten 
times between 1470 and 1529. Besides these numer- 
ous reprints, the popularity of the ‘‘Etymologie” 
gave rise to many inferior imitations. It furnishes 
abundant evidence that the writer possessed a most 
intimate knowledge of the Greek and Latin poets. 
In all, he quotes from one hundred and fifty-four 
authors, Christian and pagan. Many of these he had 
read in the originals and the others he consulted in 
current compilations. In style this encyclopedic 
work is concise and clear, and in order, admirable. 
Bratilio, to whom Isidore sent it for correction, and 
to whom he dedicated it, divided it into twenty 
books. The first three of these books are taken up 
with the trivium and quadrivium. The entire first 
book is devoted to grammar, including metre. Imi- 
tating the example of Cassiodorus and Boethius, he 
preserves the logical tradition of the schools by 
reserving the second book for rhetoric and dialectic. 
The remaining books of the ‘‘Etymologie” treat of 
the following subjects: book four, of medicine and 
libraries; book five, of law and chronology; book six, 
of ecclesiastical books and offices; book seven, of 
God and of the heavenly and earthly hierarchies; 
book eight, of the Church and of the sects, of which 
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latter he numbers no less than sixty-eight; book nine, 
of languages, peoples, kingdoms, and official titles; 
book ten, of etymology; book eleven, of man; book 
twelve, of beasts and birds; book thirteen, of the 
world and its parts; book fourteen, of physical geog- 
raphy; book fifteen, of public buildings and road- 
making; book sixteen, of stones and metals; book 
seventeen, of agriculture; book eighteen, of the ter- 
minology of war, of jurisprudence, and public games; 
book nineteen, of ships, houses, and clothes; book 
twenty, of victuals, domestic and agricultural tools, 
and furniture. In the second book, dealing with dia- 
lectic and rhetoric, Isidore is heavily indebted to 
translations from the Greek by Boethius. Czelius 
Aurelianus contributes generously to that part of the 
fourth book which deals with medicine. Lactantius 
is the author most extensively quoted in the eleventh 
book, concerning man. The twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth books are largely based on the writings 
of Pliny and Solinus; whilst the lost ‘Prata” 
of Suetonius seems to have inspired the general 
plan of the “‘Etymologie”, as well as many of its 
details. 

Similar in its general character to the ‘‘Etymolo- 
giz” is a work entitled ‘‘ Libri duo differentiarum ”. 
The two books of which it is composed are entitled, 
respectively, ‘‘De differentiis verborum” and ‘‘De 
differentiis rerum”. The former is a dictionary of 
synonyms, treating of the differences of words with 
considerable erudition and not a little ingenuity; 
the latter, an exposition of theological and ascetical 
ideas, dealing in particular with the Trinity and with 
the Divine and human nature of Christ. It suggests, 
and probably was inspired by, a similar work of 
Cato’s. It is supplementary to the first two books 
of the “Etymologie”. The “Synonyma’’, or, as it 
is sometimes called on account of its peculiar treat- 
ment, “‘Liber Lamentationum”, is in a manner illus- 
trative of the first book of the ‘‘Differentie”. It is 
east in the form of a dialogue between Man and 
Reason. The general burden of the dialogue is that 
Man mourns the condition to which he has been re- 
duced through sin, and Reason comforts him with the 
knowledge of how he may still realize eternal happi- 
ness. ‘The second part of this work consists of a dis- 
sertation on vice and virtue. The ‘‘Denaturd rerum”, 
a manual of elementary physics, was composed at the 
request of King Sisebut, to whom it is dedicated. It 
treats of astronomy, geography, and miscellanea. It 
is one of Isidore’s best known books and enjoyed a 
wide popularity during the Middle Ages. The authen- 
ticity of ‘De ordine creaturarum” has been questioned 
by some critics, though apparently without good rea- 
son. Arevalo unhesitatingly attributes it to Isidore. 
It deals with various spiritual and physical ques- 
tions, such as the Trinity, the consequences of sin, 
eternity, the ocean, the heavens, and the celestial 
bodies. 

The subjects of history and biography are rep- 
resented by three important works. Of these the 
first, ‘‘Chronicon”, is a universal chronicle. In its 
preface Isidore acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Julius Africanus; to St. Jerome’s rendering of Eu- 
sebius; and to Victor of Tunnuna. The ‘‘Tlistoria 
de regibus Gothorum, Wandalorum et Suevorum” 
concerns itself chiefly with the Gothie kings, whose 
conquests and government deeply influenced the 
civilization of Spain. The history of the Vandals 
and the Suevi is treated in two short appendixes. 
This work is regarded as the chief authority on Gothie 
history in the West. It contains the interesting 
statement that the Goths descended from Gog and 
Magog. © Like the other historical writings of Isidore, 
it is largely based on earlier works of history, of which 
it isa compendium. It has come down to us in two 
recensions, one of which ends at the death of Sisebut 
(621), and the other continues to the fifth year of 
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the reign of Swintila, his successor. ‘‘De viris illus- 
tribus” is a work of Christian biography, and con- 
stitutes a most interesting chapter in the literature 
of patrology. To the number of illustrious writers 
mentioned therein Braulio added the name of Isidore 
himself. A short appendix containing a list of 
Spanish theologians was added by Braulio’s disciple, 
Iidephonsus of Toledo. It is the continuation of the 
work of Gennadius, a Semipelagian priest of Mar- 
seilles, who wrote between 467 and 480. This work 
of Gennadius was, in turn, but the continuation of the 
work of St. Jerome. d 

Among the Scriptural and theological works of 
St. Isidore the following are especially worthy of 
note:-—‘‘De ortu et obitu patrum qui in Scriptura 
laudibus efferuntur” is a work that treats of the more 
notable Scriptural characters. It contains more than 
one passage that, in the light of modern scholarship, 
is naive or fantastic. The question of authenticity 
has been raised, though quite unreasonably, concern- 
ing it.. ‘‘Allegorie queedam Sacre Scripture” treats 
of the allegorical significance that attaches to the 
more conspicuous characters of Scripture. In all 
some two hundred and fifty personalities of the Old 
and New Testament are thus treated. ‘‘ Liber nu- 
merorum qui in Sanctis Seripturis occurrunt” is a 
curious dissertation on the mystical significance of 
Seriptural numbers. “In libros Veteris et Novi Tes- 
tamenti procemia”’, as its name implies, is a general 
introduction to the Scriptures, with special intro- 
ductions for particular books in the Old and New 
Testament. ‘‘De Veteri et Novo Testamento quzs- 
tiones” consists of a series of questions concerning 
the Seriptures. ‘‘Secretorum expositiones sacramen- 
torum seu questiones in Vetus Testamentum” is 
a mystical rendering of the Old Testament books of 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Josue, Judges, Kings, Wsdras, and Machabees. It is 
based on the writings of the early Fathers of the 
Church. ‘‘De fide catholica ex Veteri et Novo Testa- 
mento contra Judxos” is one of the best known and 
most meritorious of Isidore’s works. It is of an 
apologetico-polemical character and is dedicated to 
Florentina, his sister, at whose request it is said to 
have been written. Its popularity was unbounded 
in the Middle Ages, and it was translated into many 
of the vernaculars of the period. It treats of the 
Messianic prophecies, the passing of the Old Law, and 
of the Christian Dispensation. The first part deals 
with the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, and 
His return for the final judgment. The second part 
is taken up with the unbelief of the Jews, the calling 
of the Gentiles, and the passing of the Sabbath. 
Inall, it isan appeal to the Jews to accept Christianity. 
““Sententiarum libri tres” is a compendium of moral 
and dogmatic theology. Gregory the Great and St. 
Augustine are the most generous contributors to its 
contents. The Divine attributes, creation, evil, and 
miscellanea are the subjects treated in the first book. 
The second is of a miscellaneous character; whilst 
the third deals with ecclesiastical orders, the judg- 
ment and the chastisement of God. It is believed 
that this work greatly influenced Peter Lombard in 
writing his famous ‘Book of Sentences”. ‘De 
ecclesiasticis officiis” is divided into two books, ‘‘De 
origine officiorum” and ‘De origine ministrorum”. 
In the first Isidore treats of Divine worship and par- 
ticularly the old Spanish Liturgy. It also contains a 
lucid explanation of the Holy Eucharist. The second 
treats of the hierarchy of the Church and the various 
states of life. In it much interesting information 
is to be found concerning the development of music in 
general and its adaptation to the needs of the Ritual. 
“Regula monachorum” is a manner of life prescribed 
for monks, and also deals in a general way with the 
monastic state The writer furnishes abundant proof 
of the true Christian democracy of the religious life 
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by providing for the admission of men of every rank 
and station of life. Not even slaves were debarred. 
“God”, he said, ‘‘has made no difference between the 
soul of the slave and that of the freedman.’”’ He 
insists that in the monastery all are equal in the sight 
of God and of the Church. ; 

The first edition of the works of Isidore was pub- 
lished in folio by Michael Somnius (Paris, 1580). 
Another edition that is quite complete is based upon 
the MSS. of Gomez, with notes by Perez and Grial 
(Madrid, 1599). Based Jargely upon the Madrid 
edition is that published by Du Breul (Paris, 1601; 
Cologne, 1617). The last edition of all the works 
of Isidore, which is also regarded as the best, is that 
of Arevalo (7 vols., Rome, 1797-1803). It is found 
in P. L., LXXXI-LXXXIV. The “De © natura 
rerum” was edited by G. Becker (Berlin, 1857). 
Th. Mommsen edited the historical writings of St. 
Isidore (‘‘Mon. Germ. Hist.: Auct. antiquiss.”, Berlin, 
1894). Coste produced a German translation of the 
“Historia de regibus Gothorum, Wandalorum et 
Suevorum” (Leipzig, 1887). 

TruFFEL-ScHWABE, Gesch. der rém. Lit. (5th ed.), 1295 sqq.; 
DressEL, De Isidori Originum fontibus (Turin, 1874); ScawaRz, 
Observationes critice in Isidori Hispaliensis Origines (Hirsch- 
berg, 1895); HertzBerG, Ueber die Chroniken des Isidcrus von 
Sevilla in Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte, XV (1875), 289-— 
360; WeINHOLD, Die altdeutschen Bruchsticke des Traktats des 
Bischofs Isidorus von Sevilla (Paderborn, 1874); Hencu, Der 
althochdeutsche Isidore (Strasburg, 1893); Gams, Die Kirchen- 
geschichte von Spanien, II (Ratisbon, 1874), ii, 102-13; Bour- 
RET, L’école chrétienne de Séville (Paris, 1855), 59-193; Bo.- 
Lanpists, Vita Sancti Isidori (Paris, 1863). 

Joun B. O’Connor. 


Isidore of Thessalonica, cardinal and sometime 
Metropolitan of Kiev or Moscow, b. at Thessalonica 
(Saloniki) towards the end of the fourteenth century; 
d. at Rome, 27 April, 1463. He was one of the chief 
Eastern defenders of reunion at the time of the Coun- 
cil of Florence. The date of his birth is unknown, nor 
is his nationality certain. He has been variously de- 
scribed as a Bulgar and a Greek. In any ease all his 
education was Greek. He arrived at Constantinople, 
became a monk, and was there made hegumenos of the 
monastery of St. Demetrius. He had evidently re- 
ceived an unusually complete education: he knew 
Latin well, and had considerable fame as a theologian. 
He was also an accomplished orator; he seems from the 
beginning to have been eager for reunion with the 
West. It was the time when the Court of Constanti- 
nople, on the eve of its final destruction by the Turks, 
was considering the chance of rescue from the Western 
princes as a result of reuniting with Rome. In 1434 
Isidore was sent to Basle by Emperor John VIII 
(1425-48) as part of an embassy to open negotiations 
with the Council of Basle. Here he made a melliflu- 
ous speech about the splendour of the Roman Empire 
at Constantinople. On his return he continued to 
take part in all the preparations for reunion among his 
own people. In 1437 he was sent by the Byzantine 
patriarch (Joseph II, 1416-39, a conspicuous friend of 
reunion, who died a Catholic at Florence) to be Metro- 
politan of Moscow (or was his title Kiev? He is con- 
stantly called Bishop of Kiev, though he certainly 
went to Moscow and stayed there. They were two 
separate sees. IJGev was the old metropolis of Russia. 
Moscow was made so about this time). As soon as he 
arrived he began to arrange a Russian legation for the 
council about to be held at Ferrara. The Russian 
tsar, Vasili II (1425-62), made difficulties about this, 
and let him go eventually only after he had promised 
to come back with “the rights of Divine law and the 
constitution of the holy Church” uninjured. Syropu- 
lus and other Greek writers charge Isidore with per- 
jury because in spite of this he accepted the union. 
Tsidore set out with a great following on 8 Sept., 1437, 
travelled by Riga and Liibeck, and arrived at Fer- 
rara on 15 August, 1438. On the way he offended 
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his suite by his friendly conduct towards the Latins. 
At Ferrara and at Florence, whither the council 
moved in January, 1439, Isidore was one of the six 
chief speakers on the Byzantine side. Together with 
Bessarion he steadfastly worked for the union, and 
never swerved afterwards in his acceptance of it. 
After tne council, the pope (Eugene IV, 1431-47) 
made him his legate for all Russia and Lithuania. On 
his way back news reached Isidore, at Benevento, that 
he had been made Cardinal-Priest of the Title of St. 
Peter and St. Marcellinus. This is one of the few cases 
in which a person not of the Latin Rite has been made 
a cardinal. From Budapest in March, 1440, he pub- 
lished an encyclical calling on all Russian bishops to 
accept the union. But when he at last arrived in 
Moscow (Easter, 1441), and proclaimed the union in 
the Kremlin church, he found that the tsar and most 
of the bishops and people would have none of it. 
Then, at the tsar’s command, six Russian bishops met 
in a synod, deposed Isidore, and shut him up in prison. 
He escaped, fled to Rome, and was graciously received 
by the pope in 1443. Nicholas V (1447-55) sent him 
as legate to Constantinople to arrange the reunion 
there in 1452, and gave him two hundred soldiers to 
help the defence of the city. On 12 December of that 
year he was abie to unite three hundred of the Byzan- 
tine clergy in a celebration of the short-lived reunion. 
He saw the taking of the city by the Turks on 29 May, 
1453, and only escaped the massacre by dressing up a 
dead body in his ecardinal’s robes. While the Turks 
were cutting off its head and parading it through the 
streets, the real cardinal was shipped off to Asia 
Minor with a number of insignificant prisoners, as a 
slave. Afterwards he wrote an account of the horrors 
of the siege in a letter to Nicholas V (P. G., CLIX, 953). 
He escaped from eaptivity, or bought himself free, and 
came back to Rome. Here he was made Bishop of 
Sabina, presumably adopting the Latin Rite. Pius II 
(1458-64) later gave him two titles successively, those 
of Patriarch of Constantinople and Archbishop of Cy- 
prus, neither of which he could convert into real juris- 
diction. He died at Rome on 27 April, 1463. 


All histories of the Council of Florence describe the adven- 
tures of Cardinal Isidore. See especially Pastor, Geschichte der 
Papste, I (3rd and 4th ed., Freiburg im Br., 1901), 585, etc., 
and his references. The Monumenta Hungaria historica, XX1I, 
1, contain two versions of the letter to Nicholas V (pp. 665-95, 
696-702); see KrumBacHER, Byzantinische Litteraturgeschichte 
(Munich, 1897), 311. Consult also Srrauu, Geschichte der rus- 
sischen Kirche, I (Halle, 1830), 444; Frommann, Kritische Bei- 
trage zur Geschichte der Florentiner Kircheneinigung (Halle, 
1872), 138 seq.; Here.e, Conciliengeschichte, VII (Freiburg im 
Br., 1886), passim. 

ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 


Isidore the Labourer, Sarmnt, a Spanish day- 
labourer; b. near Madrid, about the year 1070; d. 
15 May, 1130, at the same place. He was in the 
service of a certain Juan de Vargas on a farm in the 
vicinity of Madrid. Every morning before going to 
work he was accustomed to hear a Mass at one of the 
churches in Madrid. One day his fellow-labourers 
complained to their master that Isidore was always 
late for work in the morning. Upon investigation, so 
runs the legend, the master found Isidore at prayer, 
while an.angel was doing the ploughing for him. On 
another occasion his master saw an angel ploughing 
on either side of him, so that Isidore’s work was equal 
to that of three of his fellow-labourers. Isidore is 
also said to have brought back to life the deceased 
daughter of his master and to have caused a fountain 
of fresh water to burst from the dry earth in order to 
quench the thirst of his master. He was married to 
Maria Torribia, a canonized saint, who is venerated in 
Spain as Maria della Cabeza, from the fact that her 
head (Spanish, cabeza) is often carried in procession 
especially in time of drought. They had one son, who 
died in his youth. On one occasion this son fell into 
a deep well, and at the prayers of his parents the 
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water of the well is said to have risen miraculously ta 
the level of the ground, bringing the child with it, 
alive and well. Hereupon the parents made a vow of 
continence and lived in separate houses. Forty 
years after Isidore’s death, his body was transferred 
from the cemetery to the church of St. Andrew. He 
is said to have appeared to Alfonso of Castile, and to 
have shown him the hidden path by which he sur- 
prised the Moors and gained the victory of Las Nevas 
de Tolosa, in 1212. When King Philip III of Spain 
was cured of a deadly disease by touching the relies 
of the saint, the king replaced the old reliquary by a 
costly silver one. He was canonized by Gregory XV, 
along with Sts. Ignatius, Francis Xavier, Teresa, and 
Philp Neri, on 12 March, 1622. St. Isidore is widely 
venerated as the patron of peasants and day-labourers. 
The cities of Madrid, Leon, Saragossa, and Seville also, 
honour him as their patron. His feast is celebrated 
on 15 May. 

His Life, as first written in 1265 by Joun, a deacon of the 
church of St. Andrew, at Madrid, and supplemented by him in 
1275, is printed in Acta SS., May, III, 515-23. It served as the 
basis for Lopr pr Veraea’s religious poem San Isidro (1599). 
Acta SS., loc. cit., 512-559; Buruter, Lives of the Saints, 10 
May; Barina-Goutp, Lives of the Saints, 10 May; Tamayo 
Martyrologium Hispanicum, III (Lyons, 1655), 191-98; QuaR- 
TINO, Vita di S. Isidoro agricola (Turin, 1882). 

Mricuasy Ort, 


Isionda, a titular see in the province of Pamphylia 
Secunda; it was a suffragan of Perge. Artemidorus, 
mentioned by Strabo (XII, vii, 2; XIII, iv, 15), 
places this city in Pisidia, and Strabo himself (XIII, 
lv, 17) locates it, under the name of Jsinda, in the 
region of Termessos. Polybius (Excerpta de leg., 31), 
Ptolemy (V, 5), and Stephen of Byzantium call it 
Tsionda, Isindos, Pisinda, Sinda; it is similarly re- 
ferred to in the “ Notitix episcopatuum.”’ Lequien 
(Oriens Christ., I, 1033) gives the names of five bishops 
who assisted at the @icumenical Councils of Nicxa, 
Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Constantinople (553), and 
at the Photian synod in 878. The probable location 
of this town, which has no history, is at Istanoz or 
Stanos, a nahié of the sanjak of Adalia, in the vilayet 
of Koniah. 

S. VaILyn. 


Isla, José Francisco pg, Spanish preacher and 
satirist, b. at Villavidanes (Kingdom of Leon), 24 
March, 1703; d. at Bologna, 2 November, 1781. Isla’s 
life was far more eventful than that usually led by 
members of a religious order. Having broken off a 
premature betrothal, he entered the Society of Jesus 
at the age of sixteen, and, on the termination of his 
two years’ novitiate, was sent to the renowned Uni- 
versity of Salamanca. Here he studied philosophy 
for two years and theology for four, and was then ap- 
pointed forthwith to the chair of exegesis and later to 
that of philosophy. He continued his professional 
activity at various colleges until 1747, winning at the 
same time the reputation of a popular preacher. At 
the same time he did not neglect his talent for poetry 
and his taste for literature, and gave proof of a wag- 
gish, satirical vein. But this talent was to cause him 
not a few troubles. The first of these resulted in an 
assignment to pastoral duties at San Sebastian, where 
fortunately he was kept but a short time. In 1750 the 
formidable satirist was sent to the residence of the 
professed fathers at Valladolid to preach. While this 
appointment was a new recognition of his ability as a 
preacher, the attempt of Queen Maria Barbara to 
secure him as her confessor indicates his piety. By 
well-put objections Isla escaped the office, but another 
suggestion from the court, where Isla’s eminent liter- 
ary gifts had already attracted notice, that the tal- 
ented writer should devote himself entirely to literary 
work, was received with favour by his spiritual supe- 
riors. In consequence Isla, in 1752, was exclusively 
assigned to literary work, varied only by occasional 
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summons to the pulpit, which he regarded as inter- 
ruptions of his literary activities. ‘ ’ 

The years 1758 and 1759 deprived him of his three 
greatest patrons—Pope Benedict XIV, Queen Maria 
Barbara, and King Ferdinand VI—and ushered in for 
him a period of bitter trials. As early as 1758 the per- 
secution of his order in Portugal began, and the ear- 
liest symptoms of a similar storm soon made their 
appearance in Spain. Sent to Galicia in 1760, Isla 
devoted himself with great spiritual fruits to giving 
public missions and the Exercises of St. Ignatius. The 
royal decree, which two years later forbade any Jesuit 
to publish a new book, paralyzed his literary activity, 
and, after various preparatory decrees of a like nature, 
the Jesuits were finally banished from every part of 
Spain in 1767. Isla, moreover, was visited by a per- 
sonal affliction, an apoplectic stroke causing a tempo- 
rary paralysis of the mouth and tongue. The painful 
journey into exile—first to Corsica for a residence of 
fourteen dreary months, and thence to the Papal 
States—his grief at the suppression of his order, the 
eight succeeding years of distress pending his deliver- 
ance by death, are described by Isla himself with his 
usual imperturbable good-humour in his letters to his 
sister. The concluding years of his life were made 
somewhat more pleasant, thanks to the noble hospi- 
tality extended to him by Count Tedeschi at Bologna. 
He died in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 

Isla’s fame rests much less on his activity as a 
preacher and his other pastoral labours than on his 
humorous and satirical writings. His earliest literary 
experiment was the ‘Juventud triunfante” (the 
‘“Triumph of Youth”), a description of a festival, in 
which Isla gives a skilfully exaggerated account of 
the already excessively elaborate preparations made 
by the University of Salamanca to celebrate the 
canonization of Stanislaus Kostka and Aloysius Gon- 
zaga (1727). His second publication may be de- 
scribed as a pure satire on the singular methods of the 
surgery of his day. For his next subject he was again 
to choose a national festival, celebrating for little 
Navarre the accession of Ferdinand VI. This 
work he entitled: ‘‘Triunfo del Amor y de la Lealtad: 
Dia grande de Navarra” (‘‘The Triumph of Love and 
Loyalty”, or ‘‘The Great Day of Navarre”); it was 
not intended to be a formal satire on the exaggerated 
national consciousness of the Navarrese, but the bom- 
bastic extravagance of the language renders it rather 
a masterly travesty than a serious eulogy. The work, 
however, which keeps Isla’s name still living in the 
pages of literature, is his romance on pulpit oratory, 
the ‘‘ Historia del Famoso predicador Fray Gerundio 
de Campazas” (History of the celebrated preacher, 
Fray Gerundio de Campazas, alias Zotes), whom he 
himself called a ‘‘preaching Don Quixote”. It isa 
clever satire, in which he exposes the complete decay 
of contemporary pulpit-oratory in Spain. In the form 
of a broadly sketched biography, this clever romance, 
in spite of the condemnation of the Inquisition, cireu- 
lated throughout Europe in numerous editions and 
translations. The latest critical edition appeared at 
Leipzig in 1885 (prepared by Professor Eduard 
Lidforss). The work was first translated into English 
by Baretti (London, 1772); there are three transla- 
tions in German, and many in French. One modern 
critic (Zarnckes, ‘Lit. Centralblatt fiir Deut.”, 1886) 
sets Isla’s romance above Don Quixote. 

_Another work of Isla’s, written in the last years of 
his life, long engaged the attention of literary critics, 
namely, his adaptation of ‘‘Gil Blas”, which appeared 
posthumously under the title ‘‘ Adventuras de Gil Blas 
de Santillane, robadas 4 Espafia, adoptadas en Francia 
por Mons. Le Sage, restituidas 4 su patria y 4 su lengua 
nativa por un Hspafiol zeloso, que no sufre que se 
burlen de su naci6én” (Adventures of Gil Blas of Santil- 
lana, stolen from Spain and appropriated in France by 
M. Le Sage, restored to their country and their native 
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tongue by a jealous Spaniard, who will not suffer his 
country to be made sport of). Isla’s sermons were 
published in six volumes at Madrid in 1792 and 1793, 
but no new edition has been issued, nor have they been 
translated in other languages. They are, however, 
highly esteemed in Spain and oceupy an important 
place in the history of the development of pulpit ora- 
tory in that country. Of his many translations from 
other tongues, that of P. Croiset’s ‘“‘Année chré- 
tienne”, unfortunately not completed, is the most 
important. His three apologetic works for his order 
could not be printed at that period; one of them has 
been lost, a second has been recently published. 
Among his literary remains was discovered a transla- 
tion of the Italian burlesque epic ‘‘Il Cicerone” by 
Abbot Gian Carlo Passeroni, a picture of contempo- 
rary Italian life in society and literary circles. Isla’s 
intimate correspondence with his sister was published 
in four volumes in 1785-86, a new edition being issued 
fifteen years later with two additional volumes. 
Monlau has inserted this correspondence with forty- 
four further letters in the ‘‘Select Works of Isla” 
(1850; new ed., 1870). The second centenary of Isla’s 
birth was celebrated with great festivity In many 
towns in Spain on 24 March, 1903, clearly indicating that 
his name still lives in the memory of his countrymen. 
There are five more or less complete Biographies of Isla: 
by pp Sauas (Madrid, 1803); von Murr, Journal (Nurem- 
berg, 1783), I1; Monuav in Selected Works of Isla (Madrid, 
1850); Goprau, Les Précheurs burlesques en Espagne au X VIIIe 
siecle. Etude sur le P. Isla (Paris, 1891); BAUMGARTNER in 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (1905), 82-92, 182—205, 299-315. 
Nicuouas ScHEID. 


Islam, an Arabic word which, since Mohammed’s 
time, has acquired a religious and technical signifi- 
cance denoting the religion of Mohammed and of the 
Koran, just as Christianity denotes that of Jesus and 
of the Gospels, or Judaism that of Moses, the Prophets, 
and of the Old Testament. 

Grammatically, the word Islam is the infinitive 
of the so-called fourth verbal form of the regular in- 
transitive stem salima, ‘‘to be safe”, ‘‘to be secure”, 
etc. In its second verbal form (sallama) it means 
‘‘to make some one safe”, and ‘‘to free”, ‘‘to make 
secure”, ete. In its third form (salama) it signifies 
‘to make peace”, or ““to become at peace”, i. e. 
‘to be reconciled”. In its fourth form (aslama), the 
infinitive of which is zslam, it acquires the sense of 
‘“‘to resign”, ‘‘to submit oneself”, or ‘‘to surrender”. 
Hence Islam, in its ethico-religious significance, means 
the ‘‘entire surrender of the will to Ged”, and its pro- 
fessors are called Muslimun (sing. Muslim), which is 
the participial form, that is ‘‘those who have surren- 
dered themselves”, or ‘‘believers”, as opposed to the 
‘‘rejectors” of the Divine message, who are called 
Kafirs, Mushriks (that is those who associate various 
gods with the Deity), or pagans. Historically, of 
course, to become a Muslim was to become a follower 
of Mohammed and of his religion; and it is very 
doubtful whether the earliest Muslims, or followers of 
Mohammed, had any clear notion of the ethico- 
religious significance of the term, although its later 
theological development is entirely consistent and 
logical. According to the Shafiites (one of the four 
great Mohammedan schools of theology), Islam, as 
a priniciple of the law of God, is ‘‘the manifesting of 
humility or submission, and outward conforming 
with the law of God, and the taking upon oneself to 
do or to say as the Prophet has done or said’’; and 
if this outward manifestation of religion is coupled 
with ‘‘a firm and internal belief of the heart”, i. e. 
faith, then it is called Iman. Hence the Moham- 
medan theological axiom ‘Islam is with the tongue, 
and Iman is with the heart.” According to the 
Hanafites (another of the four above-mentioned 
schools), however, no distinction is to be made be- 
tween the two terms, as_Iman, according to them 
is essentially included in Islam. : 
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Islam is sometimes divided under two heads of 
“Faith”, or “Iman”, and “Practical Religion’, or 
“Din”. Faith (Iman) includes a belief in one God, 
omnipotent, omniscient, all-merciful, the author of all 
good, and in Mohammed as His prophet, expressed in 
the formula: ‘There is no God but God, and Moham- 
med is the Prophet of God.” It includes, also, a be- 
lief in the authority and sufficiency of the Koran, in 
angels, genii, and the devil, in the immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection, the day of judgment, and in 
God’s absolute decree for good and evil. Practical re- 
ligion (Din), on the other hand, consists of five obser- 
vances, viz.: recital of the formula of belief, prayer 
with ablution, fasting, almsgiving, and the pilgrimage 
to Mecea. For further details see KOrAN and Mo- 
HAMMEDANISM. 

GABRIEL OUSSANI. 


Isleta Pueblo, the name of two pueblos of the an- 
cient Tigua tribe, of remote Shoshonean stock. The 
older and principal is on the west bank of the Rio 
Grande about twelve miles below Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. The other, an offshoot from the first and 
sometimes distinguished as Isleta del Sur (Isleta of the 
South), is on the Texas side of the Rio Grande, a few 
miles below El Paso. The original Isleta (i. e. islet) 
was so named by the Spaniards from its position on a 
tongue of land projecting into the stream; the native 
name, Shiewhibak, seems to refer to a knife used in 
connexion with a certain ceremonial foot race. It 
was first entered by the Spanish commander, Coronado, 
in 1540, and again in 1582-3 by Espejo (q. v.) while 
trying to ascertain the fate of Father Rodriguez and 
two other Franciscan missionaries who had been mur- 
dered by Indians in the vicinity a year earlier. Before 
1629 it had become the seat of the Franciscan mission 
of San Antonio. Ata later period it received many 
refugees from outlying pueblos abandoned in conse- 
quence of Apache raids, until at the outbreak of the 
great Pueblo revolt in 1680 it may have numbered 
2000 souls. Owing to the large number of Spaniards 
in the pueblo at the time they were not molested in the 
general massacre, but the natives, after having made 
submission to Governor Otermin the following year, 
secretly withdrew to join the enemy, in consequence 
of which Otermin burned the pueblo, carrying all the 
remaining Indians, 400 in all, to El Paso, where he 
colonized them in the new town of Isleta del Sur, re- 
establishing at the same time the mission of San 
Antonio. In 1692-3 Vargas reconquered the Pueblo 
country and mission work was soon after resumed. 
About the year 1710, or a few years later, the original 
Isleta was reoccupied by the Tigua, and a new mission 
established there under the name of San Agustin. 
With the growth of the Spanish population the im- 
portance of the Indian missions correspondingly de- 
creased. In 1780-1 one-third of the whole Pueblo 
population was swept away by smallpox, in conse- 
quence of which most of the missions were abandoned, 
but that at Isleta continued to exist under Spanish and 
Mexican rule for fifty years longer, when it became 
virtually a secular church. The pueblo now has a 
population of about 1100, rating third among the 
Pueblo towns, and has both a government and a 
Catholic day-school. In culture, social organ-zation 
and ceremonial forms the inhabitants resemble the 
Pueblo generally. In Isleta del Sur the few remain- 
ing inhabitants, although very much Mexicanized, 
still keep up some Indian forms and retain their native 
language. j 

Bancrort, Hist. Arizona and New Mexico; BANDELInR, Arch. 
Inst. papers; Commissioner Ind. Affs., Annual Repts., etc., for 


which see under Inp1IANS, AMERICAN. 
James Mooney. 


Islip, Stmon, Archbishop of Canterbury, b. at 
Islip, near Oxford; d. at Mayfield, Sussex, 26 April, 
1366. He was educated at Oxferd. where he pro- 
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ceeded doctor in canon and civil law, being elected 
Fellow of Merton in 1507. His talents and learning as 
an ecclesiastical lawyer soon won for him many bene- 
fices and preferments. Llaving for a time been rector 
of Easton, near Stamfoid, he exchaned this place in 
1352 for the archdeaconry of Stow, wiich he only held 
for one year. He also held the rectory of Iforneastle. 
Bishop Burghersh of Lincoln, then treasurer and 
Chancellor of England, made him a prebendary of 
Lincoln Cathedral in 1327, and he held successively the 
prebends of Welton Brinkhall, Aylesbury, and Welton 
Beckhall, while in 1337 he became vicar-general for 
the diocese. At this time he was much in London, 
where he entered the king’s service as one of the royal 
chaplains. Edward III trusted him also in diplo- 
matic and political affairs, appointed him a member of 
the council and in 1346 gave Islip extensive powers 
during his own absence in France. In 1343 he had 
been made archdeacon of Canterbury and subse- 
quently he was made dean of arches. He also held 
the prebend of Mora in St. Paul’s Cathedral and a 
stall at Lichfield. John Stratford, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, died in 1348 while the Black Death was 
raging. His two successors, John Ufford and Thomas 
Bradwardine, died of the plague within a few weeks of 
each other, the former before consecration. On 20 
Sept., 1349, Simon Islip was elected archbishop, but 
within three weeks the pope conferred the see on 
him by provision. He was consecrated just before 
Christmas and received the pallium at the following 
Easter. The archdiocese had suffered from the pesti- 
lence and there was a dearth of clergy, so that the first 
work Islip was called on to undertake was a visitation, 
during which he laboured with energy to restore eccle- 
siastical discipline. 

At this time, and after the renewed outbreak of the 
Black Death in 1362, he took particular pains to 
regulate the stipends of the unbeneficed clergy, who 
were induced by the greatly diminished number of 
priests to exact higher remuneration for their services 
than formerly. Henext succeeded in terminating the 
ancient dispute between the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, as to the right of the latter to bear his 
cross in the province of the former. The final arrange- 
ment, suggested by the king, agreed to by both arch- 
bishops, and confirmed by the pope, was that the 
Archbishop of York might carry his cross in the prov- 
ince of Canterbury on condition that each archbishop 
should within two months of his confirmation present 
to the shrine of St. Thomas a golden image of an arch- 
bishop. Though he was a favourite of the king, he 
did not hesitate to resist royal exactions, and he ad- 
dressed a vigorous remonstrance on the subject to 
Edward III. This being supported by the action of 
a synod over which the archbishop presided, and 
which refused the king’s demand for a tenth of ecclesi- 
astical income for six years, proved effectual to check 
the corrupt system of purveyanece. Copies of this 
remonstrance, the “Speculum Regis Edwardi’, are 
in the Bodleian library (MS. 624) and the British 
Museum (Harl. MS. 2399; Cotton MSS., Cleopatra 
D. IX and Faustina B.i.). Islip was a munificent 
benefactor of Oxford University, and founded a col- 
lege which he intended should afford special facilities 
for monks to obtain the advantages of a university 
course, but the difficulties proved insurmountable, and 
after his death his foundation continued as a depend- 
ence on Christ Church, Canterbury, until it was ab- 
sorbed by Cardinal Wolsey, in his foundation of Christ 
Chureh, Oxford. During his lifetime he had_ the 
reputation of being a sparing and mggardty adminis- 
trator of the temporalities of his see, but this seems to 
be explained partly by the nature of the times, which 
called for economy and the wise husbandry of re- 
sources, and partly by his own temperament, which 
was frugal and averse to display. Both his enthrone- 
ment apd his funeral at Canterbury were by his own 
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desire marked by the utmost simplicity, but his gener- 
ous bequests to the monks of Canterbury show that 
this was not due to lack of interest in his cathedral 
church. In 1363 the archbishop suffered a paralytic 
stroke which he survived for three years, although by 
depriving him of the power of speech, it practically 
closed his career. 

Litera Cantuarienses, ed. SHEPPARD, R. S., If (London, 1887— 
88); WaxstnauaM, Historia Anglicana, ed. Ritpy, R. S. (Lon- 
don, 1863-4); Woop, History and Antiquities of Oxford (Ox- 
ford, 1786); Wuarton, Anglia Sacra (London, 1691); Hoor, 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, IV (London, 1860-84); 
Morsant, De Speculo regis Edwardi ITI. seutractatu quem de mala 
regni administratione conscripsit Simon Islip (Paris, 1891); 
Tout in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. 
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Ismael (IsHmart—Heb. Sseypoyrs Sept. “Iopa7r; 
Vulg. Ismahel, in I Par., i, 28, 29, 31), the son of 
Abraham and Agar, the Egyptian. His history is 
contained in parts of Gen., xvi-xxv, wherein three 
strata of Hebrew tradition (J, E, P) are usually dis- 
tinguished by contemporary scholars (see ABRAHAM). 
The name “Ismael”, which occurs also in early 
Babylonian and in Minwan, was given to the child 
before its birth (Gen., xvi, 11), and means: ‘‘may 
God hear’. As Sarai, Abram’s wife, was barren, 
she gave him, in accordance with the custom of the 
time, her handmaid, Agar, as concubine, in order to 
obtain children through her. Agar’s conception of 
a child soon led to her flight into the wilderness, where 
the angel of Yahweh appeared to her, bade her to 
return to her mistress, and fixed the name and char- 
acter of her future son. After her return to Bersabee, 
she brought forth Ismael to Abram, who was then 
eighty-six years old (xvi). Ismael was very dear to 
the aged patriarch, as is shown by his entreaty of 
God in Ismael’s behalf, when the Almighty promised 
him a son through Sara. In answer to this earnest 
entreaty, God disclosed to Abraham the glorious 
future which awaited Ismael: ‘‘ As for Ismael, I have 
also heard thee. Behold, I will bless him, and increase, 
and multiply him exceedingly: he shall beget twelve 
chiefs, and I will make him a great nation.”’ Ismael 
was not the destined heir of the covenant; yet, as 
he belonged to Abraham’s family, he was submitted 
to the rite of circumcision when the patriarch cireum- 
cised all the male members of his household. He was 
then a lad of thirteen (xvii). Abraham’s tender love 
towards Ismael manifested itself on another occasion. 
He resented Sara’s complaint to him, when, on the 
great festival given at the weaning of Isaac, she 
requested Agar’s and Ismael’s summary dismissal 
because she ‘‘had seen the son of Agar the Egyptian 
playing with [or mocking] Isaac her son”. Ismael 
was Abraham’s own ‘‘son”, and indeed his first-born. 
At this juncture, God directed Abraham to accede to 
Sara’s request, comforting him with the repeated 
assurance of future national greatness for Ismael. 
Whereupon the patriarch dismissed Agar and Ismael 
with a modicum of provision for their journey. As 
their scanty provision of water was soon exhausted, 
Ismael would have certainly perished in the wilder- 
ness, had not God shown to Agar a well of water 
which enabled her to revive the dying lad. 

According to God’s repeated promise of future great- 
ness for Agar’s son, Ismael grew up, lived in the wilder- 
ness of Paran, became famousas an archer, and married 
an Egyptian wife (xxi, 8-21). He became the father of 
twelve chiefs, whose names and general quarters are 
given in Gen., xxv, 12-16. Only one daughter of 
Ismael is mentioned in Holy Writ, where she is spoken 
of asone of Hsau’s wives (cf. Gen., xxviii, 9; xxxvi, 3). 
The last incident known of Ismael’s career is con- 
nected with Abraham’s burial, in which he appears 
associated with Isaac (xxv, 9). Ismael died at the 
age of one hundred and thirty-seven, ‘“‘and was 
gathered unto his people” (xxv, 17). 

In his Epistle to the Galatians (iv, 21 sqq.) St. Paul 
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expounds allegorically the narrative of Ismael and 
Isaac, urging upon his readers the duty of not 
giving up their Christian freedom from the bondage 
of the Law. Of course, in so arguing, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles did not intend to detract in any way 
from the historical character of the narrative in 
Genesis. With regard to the various difficulties, 
literary and historical, suggested by a close study of 
the Biblical account of Ismael’s life, suffice it to say 
that each and all will never cause a careful and un- 
biased scholar to regard that account otherwise than as 
portraying an ancient historical character, will never 
induce him to treat otherwise than as hypercritical 
every attempt, by whomsoever made, to resolve 
Ismael into a conjectural personality of the founder 
of a group of Arabic tribes. And this view of the 
matter will appear most certain to any one who com- 
pares the Biblical narrative with the legends con- 
cerning Ismael which are embodied in the Talmud, 
the Targum, and the other rabbinical works; while 
the latter are plainly the result of puerile imagination, 
the former is decidedly the description of an ancient 
historical figure. 


_ See bibliography to Isaac, to which may be added, Driver 
in Hastines, Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Ishmael; SELIGSOHN in 
The Jewish Encyclopedia, s. vy. Ishmael. 
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Ispahan, a Catholic Armenian Latin see. Under 
the name of Aspandana it was once one of the princi- 
pal towns of Media. Christianity must have pene- 
trated into the land at an early period, for in 424 we 
meet the name of its bishop, Aphraat. Several other 
bishops of this see are historically known: Abraham 
in 497, another Abraham in 554, Ahron in 576 (Cha- 
bot, “Synodicon orientale”, Paris, 1902, 674), two 
others in 987 and 1111 (Lequien, “ Oriens Christianus”’, 
II, 1805). Ispahan owes its prosperity to a shab of 
the Sofis dynasty, Abbas 1, who made it his capital at 
the end of the sixteenth century; he drew thither from 
all parts merchants, artists, artisans, agriculturists, 
embellished the town with many fine buildings, and 
enlarged it to such an extent that it was about six 
miles in circumference, had nearly 600,000 inhabi- 
tants and was looked upon as one of the finest and 
richest towns in the world. Djulfa, the Armenian 
quarter, created by the shah himself, was, and is still, 
separated from Ispahan by the Zender Roud river. 
About 1600 Abbas I, desirous of an allianee with 
Christian European States in order to destroy the 
Ottoman power, entered into relations with Clement 
VIII and the King of Spain, and both promised him 
missionaries. The first to come were Portuguese Au- 
gustinians from Goa (1602). In 1604 the pope, who 
did not know of the arrival of the Augustinians, en- 
trusted the Persian mission to the Discaleed Carmel- 
ites, of whom a few settled in Ispahan in December, 
1607. Then came French Capuchin missionaries in 
1628, French Jesuits in 1645, and Dominicans a 
little later. Although the shahs did not make the 
Catholic missionaries welcome, they nevertheless al- 
lowed them in the course of the seventeenth century 
to continue their ministry to the Armenians and 
Chaldeans, to erect churches and schools, and even to 
convert a few Moslems. When the celebrated Jesuit, 
Father Alexander de Rhodes, died, he was given mag- 
nificent obsequies. During the entire eighteenth cen- 
tury persecutions were so serious as to cause the 
departure of the European missionaries, and even the 
Catholic natives left the town. 

The Latin Diocese of Ispahan was created in 1629; 
in 1638 a second one was created, known as Babylon, 
and until 1693 both were under one administrator. 
The bishop generally resided at Ispahan and was still 
there in 1699, as well as the five religious communities 
mentioned above, when the Bishop of Ancyra was 
sent by the pope as ambassador totheshah. The tak- 
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ing of Ispahan by the Afghans in 1722 necessitated the 
closing of these Catholic establishments. In 1838, 
when Eugene Boré visited Ispahan, there were but 
few Catholics left. Propaganda re-established the 
mission in 1840, and it was placed in eare of the Laz- 
arists. Their superior became Apostolic prefect; a 
school had already been established at Ispahan. In 
1852 liberty of conscience was granted. In 1874, 
when Rome created the Persian Apostolic Delegation 
for the Orientals, the Latin Diocese of Ispahan was 
removed from the jurisdiction of the See of Babylon, 
of which it had become a suffragan in 1848. To-day 
this diocese directly depends on the Holy See; Mgr 
Lesné, its administrator, who is titular Archbishop of 
Philippopolis and Apostolie delegate, resides at Our- 
miah. There are about 350 Catholics of the Latin 
Rite in Persia, out of a total population of over eight 
millions; they are under the care of fifteen Lazarist 
fathers. The Catholic Armenian Diocese of Ispahan, 
erected on 30 April, 1850, is under the jurisdiction of 
Monsignor Paolo Pietro Sabbaghian, the Armenian 
Patriarch of Cilicia, and contains about 7700 Catho- 
lic Armenians, with eleven secular priests, four 
churches, and one convent. The faithful in Ispahan 
ee number 560, out of a population of 80,000 in- 

abitants; and there are still many in the region of 
Ourmiah. The Gregorian Armenians, about 50,000 in 
Persia, are quite numerous at Djulfa, a suburb of 


Se as, and have a bishop of that title. 
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Israelites.—The word designates the descendants 
of the Patriarch Jacob, or Israel. It corresponds to 
the Hebrew appellation Syeqy 991,‘‘children of Israel”, 
a name by which—together with the simple form 
Syn, “‘Tsrael”—the chosen people usually called 
themselves in Old-Testament times. Foreigners and 
Israelites speaking of themselves to foreigners used the 
term 03) (Hebrews), commonly explained as denot- 
ing those who have come from “‘ the other side” (4.33)) 
of the river (the Euphrates). Another synonym for 
Israelites is the term Jews (Iovéato), especially used 
by classical authors, but also often found in Josephus 
and in the New-Testament writings. The object of 
the present article is distinctly geographical and ethno- 
graphical, leaving, as far as possible, the other topics 
connected with the Israelites to be dealt with in the 
article on Jews AND JUDAISM, or in particular 
articles on the leading personages or events in Israel’s 
history. 

I. Semitic Revtatronsure.—The Israelites belong 
to the group of ancient peoples who are designated 
under the general name of Semites, and whose coun- 
tries extended from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
other side of the Euphrates and Tigris, and from the 
mountains of Armenia to the southern coast of Arabia. 
According to the Biblical classification of the descen- 
dants of Noe (Gen., x), it is clear that the Semitic group 
included the Arabs, Babylonians, Assyrians, Ara- 
means, and Hebrews, to which peoples modern ethno- 
graphists add, chiefly on linguistic grounds, the Phoe- 
nicians and Chanaaneans. It thus appears that the 
Israelites of old claimed actual kinship with some of 
the most powerful nations of the East, although the 
nearness or remoteness of this kinship cannot be de- 
termined at the present day. As might be expected, 
their ethnic relation to the Semitic tribes who, to- 
gether with the Israelites, make up the sub-group of 
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the Terahites, is more definitely known. The close- 

ness of this relationship can easily be seen by means of 

the following table, the data of which are supplied by 

the earliest source embodied in the Book of Genesis:— 
Moab 


Aran—Lot: 
iH Ammon 


Ismael—twelve sons 
(Sinaitic nomads) 


Esau 
Edom) 
Abraham Isaac— 


Thare 
(Heb. Terah) 
Jacob 
(Israel) 
Madian et al. 


Bathuel—Aram 
Nacho 
a9 ee other sons 

This table plainly shows that the Moabites, the 
Ammonites, the Edomites, and the Israelites were 
tribes of kindred origin, a fact which is readily ac- 
knowledged by contemporary scholars. It shows no 
less plainly that the children of Israel were also con- 
scious of a close relationship with both the Arameans 
(Syrians) to the north-east and the Sinaitic nomads 
to the south of Palestine; and there is no doubt that, 
despite the rejection of Israel’s kinship with Aram by 
some recent critics, both the Aramean and the Arabian 
relationships of Israel should be admitted. In the ab- 
stract, these relationships are not exclusive of each 
other, for there is no reason to suppose that ancient 
Israel was more homogeneous than any other migra- 
tory and conquering people; and in the concrete, both 
the relationships in question are equally borne wit- 
ness to in the earliest historical records (cf. Gen., xxiv, 
4,10; xxvu, 43; xxix, 4, etc., in favour of Israel’s rela- 
tionship with Aram). 

II. Harty Micration.—The history of the Israel- 
ites begins with the migration of the kindred tribes 
mentioned in the above table, in the person of their 
ancestor, Thare, from Babylonia. The starting-point 
of this memorable migration was, according to Gen., 
xi, 28, 31, ‘‘Ur of the Chaldees”, which has recently 
been identified with Mugheir (Muqayyar; Accadian 
Uriwa), an important city in ancient days, some six 
miles distant from the right bank of the Euphrates, 
and about 125 miles north-west of the Persian Gulf. 
Tts actual goal, according to Gen., xi, 31, was ‘‘the 
land of Chanaan”. The movement thus generally 
described is in distinct harmony with the well-ascer- 
tained fact that at an early date Babylonian enter- 
prise had penetrated to Palestine and thereby opened 
up to the Semitic element of Chaldea a track towards 
the region which at the present day is often regarded 
as the original centre of the dispersion of the Semites, 
viz. Northern Arabia. The course taken was by way 
of Haran (in Aram), a city some 600 miles north-west 
of Ur, and its rival in the worship of the Moon-god, 
Sin. Not in worship alone, but also in culture, laws, 
and customs, Haran closely resembled Ur, and the 
eall of Abraham—God’s command bidding him to seek 
a new country (Gen., xii, 1)—was doubtless welcome 
to one whose purer conception of the Deity made him 
dissatisfied with his heathen surroundings (ef. Jos., 
xxiv, 2sq.). There is also reason to think that at this 
time Northern Babylonia was greatly disturbed by 
invading Kassites, a mountain race related to the 
Elamites. While, then, Thare’s second son, Nachor, 
remained in Haran, where he originated the Aramaic 
settlement, Abraham and Lot went forth, passed Da- 
mascus, and reached the goal of their journey. The 
settlements which Holy Writ connects with Abraham 
and Lot need only to be mentioned here. The tribes 
directly related to Lot were those of Moab and Am- 
mon, of which the former established itself east of the 
Dead Sea, and the latter settled on the eastern side of 
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the Amorrhite kingdom which extended between the 
Arnom and the Jeboc. Of the tribes more imme- 
diately related to Abraham, the Ismaelites and the 
Madianites seem to have lived in the Peninsula of 
Sinai; the Edomites tcok possession of Mount Seir, the 
hilly tract of land lying south of the Dead Sea and east 
of the Arabah; and the Israelites settled in the country 
west of the Jordan, the districts with which they are 
more particularly connected in the Book of Genesis 
being those of Sichem, Bethel, Hebron, and Bersabee. 
The history of the Israelites in these early times is 
chiefly associated with the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob (Israel), all of whom kept a distinct re- 
membrance of their close kinship with the Semitic set- 
tlement in Aram (ef. Gen., xxiv; xxvii), and the first 
of whom appears to have reached Chanaan about 2300 
B. C., when he came into passing contact with Egypt 
(Gen., xii) and Hlam (Gen., xiv) (see BABYLONTA). 

III. Sosourn 1n Eaypt.—The intercourse of Abra- 
ham with Egypt, just referred to, gave place even- 
tually to one of much longer duration on the part of his 
descendants, when the Israelites went down to Egypt 
under the pressure of famine, and settled peaceably in 
the district of Gessen, east of the Delta. The fact of 
this later migration of Israel fits in well with the gen- 
eral data afforded by Egyptian history. About 2100 
B.c. Lower Egypt had been invaded and conquered by 
a body of Asiaties, probably of Semitic origin, called 
the Hyksos, who established themselves at Zoan 
(Tanis), a city in the Delta, about 35 miles north of 
Gessen. Their rule, to which the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth dynasties are assigned, lasted 511 
years, according to Manetho (ef. Josephus, ‘‘Contra 
Ap.”, 1, xiv). It was of course repulsive to the native 
princes, whose authority was restricted to Thebes, 
while it proved attractive to other invading bodies, 
Asiatic like the Hyksos themselves. Among these 
later arrivals are naturally reckoned the Israelites, 
who probably entered Egypt sometime prior to 1600 
B.c., the date assigned for the eventual expulsion of 
the Hyksos by the Egyptian native kings. The posi- 
tion of Gessen has been fixed by recent excavations, 
and, as the Israelites were left to pursue without mo- 
lestation their pastoral life in that region, they rapidly 
increased in numbers and wealth. The history of 
Israel’s settlement in Egypt is connected particularly 
with Joseph, Jacob’s beloved son by Rachel. 

IV. Tas Exopus anp THE WaNpDERINGS.—The 
final expulsion of the Hyksos by the native princes de- 
prived the Israelites of their natural protectors; “never- 
theless, the kings of the eighteenth dynasty, who came 
upon the scene about this time, did not interfere with 
them. On the contrary, these kings were themselves 
Asiatic in tone, marrying Syrian wives and introducing 
foreign customs. One of them, Amenhotep III, mar- 
ried Tyi, a Syrian princess and sun-worshipper, and 
their son, Akhenaten (Amenhotep IV), abandoned the 
national religion for the worship of the solar dise; and 
when this led to friction with the priesthood of 
Thebes, he changed his capital to Tell el-Amarna, and 
surrounded himself both in his temples and in the 
government of the country with foreigners. After his 
death, there was a reaction, the foreigners were ejected, 
and the national religion and party triumphed. The 
next kings, therefore, those of the nineteenth dynasty, 
gave no quarter to foreigners, and these were the 
kings who knew not Joseph, but made the lives of the 
Hebrews ‘bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and in 
all manner of service in the field.’ There was good 
reason why tyrannical kings like those who now arose 
should view with alarm the rapid increase of the He- 
brews, seeing that they were aliens, and lived in a 
quarter where, if inclined to be disloyal, they couldlend 
invaluable aid to Asiatic invaders” (Souttar “ A Short 
History of Ancient Peoples”, New York, 1903, 200 sq.). 
The particular Pharaoh of the nineteenth dynasty who 
treated the Israelites with special rigour was Rameses 
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II, who became king at about the age of eighteen ana 
reigned upwards of sixty years (about 1500-1234 
B. c.). He employed them on field labour (Ex., 3, 
14); engaged them upon the store cities of Phithom 
(the ruins of which, eleven or twelve miles from Is- 
mailia, show that it was built for that monarch) and 
Ramesse, thus called after his name; and finally made 
a desperate attempt to reduce their numbers by or- 
ganized infanticide. Had not God watched over His 
people, Israel’s ruin would have been simply a ques- 
tion of time. But He raised up Moses and commis- 
sioned him to free them from this harsh and cruei 
oppression. This Divine call reached Moses while he 
was living in the Peninsula of Sinai, whither he 
had fled from Pharaoh’s wrath, residing among the 
Madianites or Kenites, who, like himself, traced their 
descent from Abraham. With the help of his brother, 
Aaron, and by means of the various scourges known 
as the plagues of Egypt, Yahweh’s envoy finally pre- 
vailed upon Rameses’ son and successor, Merneptah 
I (1234-14 pz. c.; ef. Ex., ii, 23), to let Israel go free. 
In haste and by night, the Israelites left the land of 
bondage, turned eastward, and directed their course 
towards the Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, thus 
avoiding contact with the Egyptian troops which then 
occupied, at least in part, the Mediterranean coast, 
and making from the first for the encampments of 
their kindred, the Madianites, near Sinai. 

While this general direction can hardly be doubted, 
the localities through which Israel passed cannot 
now be identified with certainty. The first move- 
ment of the Israelites was from “‘ Ramesse to Socoth ” 
(Ex., xii, 37). The former of these two places has 
often been regarded as the same as Zoan (Tanis) 
which is called in many papyri Pa-Ramessu Meri- 
amum (the Place of Rameses IT), but it is more prob- 
ably to be located at Tell er-Retabeh, ‘‘in the middie 
of the length of the Wady Tumilat, about twenty 
miles from Ismailia on the East ” (Flinders Petrie), and 
only eight miles distant from Phithom. The name 
of the second place, Socoth, is probably a Semitic 
adaptation of the Egyptian word thku{t] which des- 
ignated the district where the city of Phithom was 
situated. Proceeding thence, Israel encamped in 
Etham (Hx., xi, 20; Num., xxxili, 6), a term 
which is supposed to refer to the southern fortress 
(Egypt. htem) of Thku (Socoth), on the eastern 
frontier of Egypt, upon the edge of the Wilderness 
of Etham, or Sur (cf. Ex., xv, 22; Num., xxxiii, 
8). At this point the children of Israel changed 
their easterly direction, and journeying southward 
reached Phihahiroth, which is described in Exodus, 
xiv, 2, as “‘between Magdal and the sea over against 
Beelsephon”. None of the places just spoken of have 
been identified; indeed, even the portion of the Red 
Sea which the Hebrews crossed miraculously, is a 
matter of controversy. Various writers maintain 
that at the time of the Exodus the western arm of 
the Red Sea, now ealled the Gulf of Suez, from the 
modern town near its northern extremity, extended 
some thirty or forty miles farther north, and they 
admit for the actual place of crossing some point of 
this extension of the Red Sea: Others, on the con- 
trary, apparently with greater probability, think that 
in the time of Moses the northern limit of the Gulf 
of Suez did not vary much, if at all, from what it is 
at the present day, and they maintain that the 
crossing took place at some point of the present 
head of the gulf, not far north of the present Suez, 
the ancient Greek name of which (Clysma) appears 
to embody a tradition of the Egyptian disaster. It 
is,often and ably argued that after the passage of 
the Red Sea, the Israelites, resuming their journey 
in an easterly direction, took the haj route now fol- 
lowed by pilgrims going from Cairo to Mecea, run- 
ning eastward across the Peninsula of Sinai to Elath 
at the northern point of the eastern arm of the Red 
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Sea—the Gulf of Akabah, as it is called. To most 
writers, however, there does not seem to be sufficient 
reason for giving up the time-honoured view which 
holds that the Hebrews proceeded southward until 
they reached the traditional Mount Sinai. 

On the basis of this latter view, Israel’s interven- 
ing stations between the place of crossing and Mount 
Sinai have been identified as follows. After three 
days’ march through the Wilderness of Sur, on the 
narrow and comparatively level coast-track of the 
Gulf of Suez, the Israelites came to a spring named 
Mara (Exod., xv, 22 sq.), probably the ‘Ain Hawara, 
with its bitter waters. They next reached the oasis 
of Elim, usually identified with Wady Gharandel, 
where there are, even at the present time, wells and 
palms (Exod., xv, 27). Proceeding southward, they 
followed the road which winds by the Wady Tayibeh 
until it strikes the seashore, at which point the en- 
campment by the sea (Numb., xxxiii, 10) is natu- 
rally placed. Before turning inland the coast-track 
expands into a plain four or five miles broad, called 
el-Markha, and probably to be identified with the 
Wilderness of Sin (Exod., xv, 1), wherein the stations 
of Daphea and Alus (Numb., xxxiii, 12, 13) were 
presumably situated. Thence Moses led his people 
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called the Gulf of Akabah. Of the various places 
mentioned as being on their route only two have 
been identified with some degree of probability. 
These are Kibroth Hattawah (graves of lust), re- 
garded as identical with Erweis el-Ebeirig, and 
Hazeroth, apparently identical with the modern ‘Ain 
Hudherah (cf. Numb., xi, 34; xxxiii, 16, 17). On 
entering the Desert of Pharan, the people established 
themselves at Cades, also Cadesbarne (the holy 
place), which has been identified with great prob- 
ability with ‘Ain Kedis, some fifty miles south of 
Bersabee (Numb., xxxili, 36). Proceeding north- 
ward, after the return of the spies whom they had 
sent to explore Southern Palestine, they made a mad 
attempt to force their way into Chanaan. They were 
repulsed by the Chanaanites and the Amalecites 
at Sephaath, a place subsequently named Horma 
(cf. Judges, 1, 17; now Sebaita) and some thirty-five 
miles north of Cades. (Cf. Numb., xii, xiv.) Then be- 
gan a most obscure period in Israel’s life. During 
thirty-eight years they wandered in the Badiet et- 
Tih (Wilderness of the Wanderings) on the southern 
confines of Chanaan, apparently making Cades the 
centre around which their movements turned. ‘‘It is 


in the direction of the sacred mount of Sinai, the 
next station being at Raphidim (Exod., xvu, 1), 
which is commonly regarded as identical with Wady 
Feiran, a long and fertile plain overhung by the 
granite rocks of Mount Sherbal, probably the Horeb 
of Holy Writ. From Feiran the road winds through 
the long Wady es-Scheykh and leads to the exten- 
sive plain er-Rahah, which is directly in front of 
Mount Sinai, and which offered more than sufficient 
standing-ground for all the children of Israel. It is 
true that none of the foregoing identifications enjoys 
more than a certain amount of probability, and that, 
consequently, their aggregate cannot be considered 
as an unquestionable proof that the traditional road 
along the Gulf of Suez is the one actually followed 
by the Hebrews. Yet, as may readily be seen, it is 
a fact of no small importance in favour of the route 
just described that its distance of some 150 miles 
etween the place of crossing and Mount Sinai ad- 
mits of a natural division into stages which on the 
whole correspond well to the principal marches of 
the Hebrews; for nothing of the kind can be put 
forth in support of their position by the contem- 
porary scholars who prefer to the traditional road 
an eastward one running across the Peninsula of 
Sinai to the northern point of the Gulf of Akabah. 
On leaving Sinai, under the guidance of Moses’ 
brother-in-law, the Israelites proceeded in a northerly 
direction towards the Wilderness of Pharan, the bar- 
ren region of et-Tih which lies south of Chanaan and 
west of Edom. They seem to have approached it 
by the shore of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, now 
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since the Exodus, into contact with the Egyptians. 
An inscription of the Pharaoh Mernptah has been 
found recently (at Thebes, in 1896), the close of 
which relates the conquest by the Egyptians of the 
land of Chanaan and of Ashkelon, and then adds: 
“The Israelites are spoiled so that they have no seed; 
the land of Khar [perhaps, the land of the Horites, 
z. €. WHdom] is become like the windows of Egypt.’ 
Of the circumstances alluded to nothing positive is 
known; but the situation of the Israelites implied in 
the inseription is in or near Southern Palestine, and, 
as the fuller records of later date show no trace of 
any relations between Israel and Egypt until the 
time of Solomon, the sojourn at Cades seems to be 
the only oceasion that will suit the conditions. On 
the assumption that the Exodus took place in the 
reign of Mernptah, the only alternative to the view 
just set forth is to regard the inscription as a boast- 
ful account of the Exodus itself, considered as an 
expulsion of the Israelites”. (Wade, “Old Test. Hist.’’). 

In the beginning of the fortieth year of Israel’s 
wanderings, the march towards Chanaan was re- 
sumed from Cades. In approaching Palestine this 
second time, it was determined to avoid the southern 
frontier, and to enter the Land of Promise by cross- 
ing the Jordan at the northern end of the Dead Sea. 
The shortest road for this purpose was through the 
territories of Edom and Moab, and Moses asked per- 
mission from the King of Edom to take this route, 
reminding him of the relationship between his people 
and Israel. His refusal compelled the Israelites to 
journey southward towards the Gulf of Akabah, and 
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there to skirt the southern possessions of Edom, 
whence they marched northward, skirting the 
eastern frontier first of Edom and next of Moab, and 
finally encamping over against the River Arnon (the 
modern Wady Mojib). Such is the general line of 
march commonly admitted by scholars between 
Cades and the Arnon. Owing, however, to the fact 
that the several lists of Israel’s stations in Numb., 
xx, 22-xxi, 11; xxxiii; Deut., x, 6, 7, contain differ- 
ences as to the encampments which they mention, 
and as to the time which they assign to Aaron’s 
death, some uncertainty remains as to which side of 
Edom—east or west—the Hebrews actually skirted 
on their way to the Arnon. With regard to the 
various stations named in those lists, a still greater 
uncertainty prevails. In point of fact, only a few of 
them can be identified, among which may be men- 
tioned the place of Aaron’s death, Mount Hor, which 
is probably the modern Jebel Madurah on the west- 
ern border of Edom, some thirty or forty miles 
north-east of Cades; and next the encampment at 
Asiongaber, a place which may be identical with 
‘Ain el Gudyan which lies about fifteen miles north 
of the Gulf of Akabah. Resuming their march to- 
wards the Jordan, the Children of Israel crossed the 
Arnon, and encountered the hostility of the Amor- 
rhite chief, Sehon, who had taken from Moab the 
territory between the Arnon and the Jeboe (Wady 
Zerkah). They defeated him at Jasa (not now iden- 
tified), captured his capital Hesebon (the modern 
Hesban), Jazer (Beith Zerah, three miles north of 
Hesebon), and the other cities of his dominions. 
They were thus brought into contact, and appar- 
ently also into conflict, with the northernmost king- 
dom of Basan, which lay between the Jeboe and the 
foot of Mount Hermon. They gave battle to its 
king, Og, defeated him at Edrei (now Hdr’a), and 
took possession of his territory. Their victories and, 
perhaps still more, their occupation of the land 
north of Moab by Ruben, Gad, and the half-tribe 
of Manasses aroused the enmity of the Moabites 
who, at this juncture, summoned Balaam to curse 
the Israelites, and who succeeded but too well in 
their efforts to betray them into idolatry at Settim 
(Aceacids), in the plains of Moab, over against 
Jericho (Eri’ka). The crowning events of the Wan- 
derings were the induction of Josue into office as 
Moses’ successor in command, and the death of 
Moses himself on one of the heights of the Abarim 
(Numb., xxvii, 12), which is variously called Nebo 
(Jebel Neba; Deut., xxx, 49) or Phasga (Ras 
Siaghah; Deut., ii, 27), the western projection of 
Mount Nebo. 

V. Tue Conqugst or CHANAAN.—Soon after the 
death of Moses, Josue resolved to attempt the invasion 
and conquest of Chanaan proper, or the country west 
of the Jordan, which Israel’s great lawgiver had in- 
deed contemplated, but had not been allowed to effect. 
In some respects this was at the time a hard task. 
The crossing of the Jordan was in itself a difficult 
undertaking. The heights on the other side of the 
river were crowned with numerous cities, strongly 
walled, and therefore able to offer a stout resistance. 
Even the population in the lowlands was much supe- 
rior to the Israelites in the art and appliances of war, 
in touch, as they had long been, with the advanced 
civilization of Babylonia and Hgypt. In some other 
respects the work of conquest was then comparatively 
easy. The various peoples (Chanaanites, Hethites, 
Amorrhites, Pherezites, ete.) who made up the popu- 
lation of Western Palestine, constituted a number of 
mostly independent cities, distracted by those mutual 
jealousies which have been revealed by the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets, and hence not likely to combine their 
forces against Israel’s invasion. ‘‘ Moreover, there was 
no possibility of outside alliances against the intruders. 
Tyre and Sidon, and other cities of the coast, were 
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going their way, increasing their wealth and com- 
mercial connexions by peaceful means, and were 
averse to entangling foreign complications. The 
Amorrhites east of the Jordan were the most formid- 
able remnant of their decaying race, and they had 
been rendered powerless; while the Philistines, them- 
selves a strange people, had not yet grown into 
power” (McCurdy). Circumstances such as these 
naturally called for Josue’s prompt and vigorous ac- 
tion. With God’s special help he crossed the Jordan 
at the head of all the tribes encamped at Galgal, iden- 
tified with the modern Tell Jiljulieh, four miles from 
the river, and thence advanced upon Jericho. This 
city was one of the keys to the trans-Jordanic region, 
and it soon fell into his power. He next proceeded by 
the pass of Machmas (the Wady Suvweinit) against 
Hai, a town two miles east of Bethel, and captured it 
by stratagem. After this rapid conquest of Central 
Chanaan, Josue made alliance with the Gabaonites, 
who had outwitted him, and won the memorable bat- 
tle of Bethoron over the five kings of the nearest 
Amorrhite peoples. This victory was followed up by 
the subjugation of other districts of Southern Pales- 
tine, a work which seems to have been accomplished 
mainly by the tribes of Simeon and Juda, assisted by 
the Cimites and the Calebites. Meantime, the kings 
of the north had rallied around Jabin, King of Azor in 
Galilee, and mustered their hosts near the Waters of 
Merom (Lake Huleh). At the head of the House of 
Joseph, the Jewish leader took them by surprise, de- 
feated them, and subdued numerous northern towns. 
Josue’s glorious achievements secured for the tribes 
of Israel a firm foothold in Chanaan, by means of 
which they settled in their allotted territories. Great, 
however, as were these victories, they failed, even in 
conjunction with the efforts of the individual tribes 
(an account of which is supplied in the seattered no- 
tices in the Book of Josue and by the opening chapter 
of that of Judges), to complete the subjugation of 
Palestine. Many of the larger cities, together with the 
cultivated valleys and the coast-land, were still, and 
remained for a long time, in the possession of Cha- 
naan’s earlier inhabitants. 

VI. Tue Preriop or THE JupGES.—As long as Josue 
lived, his personality and his generalship succeeded in 
keeping up among the Israelites some manner of cen- 
tral authority, despite the tribal rivalries which mani- 
fested themselves even during the conquest of West- 
ern Palestine. When he died, without a previously 
appointed successor, all central authority actually 
ceased, and the bonds of union between the different 
tribes were quickly dissolved. The tribes were dis- 
persed in different districts, and the Semitic love of 
tribal independence strongly reasserted itself among 
them. The immediate pressure of the war of con- 
quest was no longer felt, and in many eases the dis- 
tinct Hebrew communities were either unwilling or 
unable to exterminate the older population which sur- 
vived in the land. The bond of union which naturally 
arises from close kinship, was likewise considerably 
relaxed by intermarriage between the Israelites and 
the Chanaanites. Even the bond created by the com- 
munity of religion was time and again seriously im- 
paired in Israel by the corruption of the ancestral 
worship of Yahweh with the attractive cult of the 
Baalim of Chanaan. This deep disunion of the tribes 
accounts naturally for the fact that, during a long 
period after the death of Moses’ successor, each section 
of Israel’s possessions was in its turn harassed and 
humiliated by a powerful foreign foe, and each time 
delivered from his oppression by a military leader, a 
“judge”, as he is called, whose authority never ex- 
tended over the whole land. In the course of time, 
the drawbacks of such disunion were more and more 
felt by the Israelites, and in urder to withstand their 
enemies more effectively by concerted action, they 
wished for a king. Their first attempts in this direc- 
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tion were indeed unsuccessful: Gedeon refused the 
crown which they offered him, and Abimelech, his 
son, who accepted it, proved an unworthy ruler. Yet 
the longing of the Hebrew tribes for a monarchy could 
not be suppressed; during Israel’s fierce conflict with 
the Philistines, Samuel, the last judge, wielded the 
universal and absolute power of a monarch without 
the title and the insignia of royalty; and when to the 
hostility of Western enemies was joined that of Hast- 
ern foes, like the Ammonites, the Israelites stren- 
uously asked for a king and finally obtained one in the 
person of the Benjamite Saul. 

VII. THe Unprvipep Krnepom.—Israel’s first mon- 
arch resembled in many respects the judges who had 
preceded him, for the simple reason that, under his 
rule, the Hebrew tribes did not really coalesce into a 
nation. He was indeed the King of All Israel; his 
royal title and authority were to be hereditary, and at 
his summons all the tribes rallied around him. With 
their common help, he rescued the men of Jabes 
Galaad from impending destruction at the hands of 
the Ammonites, fought for a time successfully against 
the Philistines, and overcame the Amalecites. All the 
while, however, his kingship was little more than a 
judgeship. His court and ways of life were simple in 
the extreme; he had no standing army, no governors 
over subordinate districts; the war against the Philis- 
tines, the great enemies of Israel in his day, he waged 
like the judges of old, by hasty and temporary levies; 
and when he died at Gelboe, the profound and invet- 
erate disunion of the tribes, which had been momen- 
tarily checked, immediately reappeared; most of them 
declared themselves in favour of his son, Ishoseth, but 
Juda gathered around David and made him king in 
Hebron. In the civil war which ensued, ‘‘ David grew 
always stronger and stronger”, with the final result 
that his sovereignty was formally and voluntarily 
acknowledged by the elders of all the tribes. The new 
king was the real founder of the Hebrew monarchy. 
One of his first cares was to secure for Israel a polit- 
ical and religious capital in Jerusalem, a city of con- 
siderable size and of considerable natural strength. 
His military genius enabled him gradually to over- 
come the various nations who had cruelly oppressed 
the chosen people in the days of the judges. On the 
south-west he fought against the Philistines, and took 
from them the town of Geth (Tell es-Safi), and a 
great part of their dominions. On the south-east, he 
conquered and established garrisons in the territory 
of Edom. To the east of the Jordan he attacked and 
wellnigh exterminated the Moabites, while on the 
north-east he overthrew the Syrians of Soba as well 
as those of Damascus who had marched to the de- 
fence of their kindred. Finally, he waged a pro- 
tracted war against the Ammonites, who had entered 
into a defensive alliance with several of the Syrian 
princes, and wreaked upon them a frightful venge- 
ance. The possessions secured by these various 
wars formed a vast empire whose boundaries re- 
mained forever after the ideal extent of the Realm 
of Israel, and whose wise internal organization, on 
regular monarchical lines, greatly promoted the ag- 
ricultural and industrial interests of the Hebrew 
tribes. 

Under such circumstances one might not unnatu- 
rally have supposed that the old tribal jealousies 
were at an end forever. And yet, on the occasion 
of the king’s domestic broils, a rebellion broke out 
which for a while threatened to rend the nation 
asunder on the old, deep lines of cleavage. This dis- 
aster was, however, happily averted, and at. his 
death David left to his son Solomon an undivided 
kingdom. Davyid’s reign had been pre-eminently a 
period of war and of territorial acquisition; Solo- 
mon’s rule was, in the main, an era of peace and 
commercial achievement. Of special value to the 
new monarch were the friendly relations between 
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Pheenicia and Israel, continued from David’s time. 
Through the help of Tyre he erected the Temple and 
other beautiful edifices in Jerusalem: the help of 
Tyre also enabled him to maintain for a time some- 
thing of a foreign commerce by the Red Sea. His 
relations with Egypt were likewise peaceful and 
profitable. He received in marriage the daughter of 
Psibkhenao II, the last Pharaoh of the twenty-first 
dynasty, and kept up with Egypt a brisk overland 
commerce. He carried on a friendly intercourse 
and lively trade with the Hittites of Cilicia and of 
Cappadocia. Unfortunately, his love of splendour 
and luxury, his unfaithfulness to Yahweh’s law and 
worship, gradually betrayed him into oppressive 
measures which especially alienated the northern 
tribes. In vain did he strive to overrule this dis- 
satisfaction by doing away with the ancient terri- 
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torial divisions of the tribes, and by appointing the 
Ephraimite Jeroboam as collector of taxes of the 
House of Joseph: his tampering with the old tribal 
principle did but increase the general discontent, 
and the great authority with which he invested the 
son of Nabat simply afforded the latter better op- 
portunity to realize the extent of the disaffection of 
the northern tribes and to avail himself of it to rebel 
against the king. About this same time, Edom and 
Moab revolted against Solomon’s suzerainty, so that, 
towards the end of his reign, everything threatened 
the continuity of the empire of Israel, which had 
always contained the hidden germs of disruption, 
and which, to a large extent, owed its very existence 
to the extreme temporary weakness of the great 
neighbouring nations of Egypt and Assyria. ; 
VIII. Tot Krnepom or IsraE~.—Roboam’s in- 
sulting reply to the northern tribes, when, gathered 
at Sichem, after Solomon’s demise, they asked for 
some relief from the heavy yoke put upon them by 
the late monarch, was the immediate occasion of 
their permanent rupture with the line of David and 
the southern tribes. Under Jeroboam’s headship 
they formed (c. 937 B. c.) a separate kingdom which 
is known as the Kingdom of Israel, in contradistinc- 
tion to that of Juda, and which greatly surpassed 
the latter in extent and population. The area of the 
Northern Kingdom is estimated at about 9000 
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square miles, with a population of about four or five 
millions. It included eight tribes, viz., on the west 
of the Jordan, Ephraim, one-half of Manasses, Issachar, 
Zabulon, Aser, Nephtali with the coast-line between 
Acre and Joppe; on the east of the Jordan, Ruben, 
Gad, and one-half of Manasses. Its vassal-states 
were Moab and so much of Syria as had remained 
subject to Solomon (III Kings, xi, 24; IV Kings, ii, 
4). The Kingdom of Juda included that tribe itself 
together with that of Benjamin, and—at least 
eventually—a part, if not the whole, of Simeon and 
Dan. Its area is estimated at 3400 miles, with a 
population of about one million and three quarters. 
Besides this, Edom continued faithful to Juda for a 
time. But while the Northern Kingdom was larger 
and more populous than the Southern, it decidedly 
lacked the unity and the seclusion of its rival, and 
was therefore the first to suecumb, a comparatively 
easy prey, to the eastern conquerors, when their 
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against Juda’s invasion of his territory, he built up 
strong fortresses on both sides of the Jordan. With 
regard to Jeroboam’s early military expeditions, the 
Biblical narrative imparts no distinct information: it 
simply represents as practically continual the war 
which soon broke out between him and Roboam (cf. 
III Kings, xiv, 30; xv, 6). From the Egyptian in- 
scriptions at Karnak, it appears that the Northern 
Kingdom suffered much in connexion with the in- 
vasion of Juda by Sesac, the first king of the twenty- 
second dynasty, so that it is not likely that this 
invasion was the result of Jeroboam’s appeal to 
Egypt for help in his conflict with the King of Juda. 
The hostilities between the sister kingdoms con- 
tinued under Abiam, Roboam’s son and _ successor, 
and in their pursuit, Jeroboam was, according to the 
chronicler’s account, badly worsted (II Paralip., iii). 
Jeroboam’s own line lasted only through his own 
son Nadab, who, after reigning two years, was slain 
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victorious march brought them to the western lands. 
The history of the newly formed kingdom may be 
conveniently divided into three great periods, during 
which various dynasties ruled in Israel, while the 
line of David continued in sole possession of the 
throne of Juda. ‘The first period extends from Jero- 
boam to Achab (937-875 B. c.). The kings of this 
opening period were as follows:— 


IsRAEL JUDA 
Jeroboam1...937-915 B.c. Roboam.. .937-920 B.c. 
Nadab.......915-913 “ Abiam....920-917 ‘“ 
Baasa.......913-889 “ ASA eee ee STO 
OE Woes os ee Oe 889-887 “ Josaphat ..876- ne 
Zambri......a few days 


NOME, 3 Se 5005 887-875 B.C. 


Of the twenty-two years of Jeroboam’s reign, few 
details have come down to us. At first, the founder 
of the Northern Kingdom took for his capital the 
city of Sichem, in which Abimelech had once set up 
his kingdom, and in which the actual outbreak of 
the revolt against Juda had just occurred; he ex- 
change | it for the beautiful Thersa, eleven miles to 
the north-east. To offset the attractiveness of Jeru- 
salem and the influence of its Temple, he extended 
his royal patronage to two ancient sanctuaries, Dan 
and Bethel, the one at the northern, and the other 
at the southern, extremity of his realm. To guard 


by a usurper, Baasa of Issachar (913 B. c.), while 
Israel besieged the Philistine fortress of Gebbethon 
(probably Wibbiah, six or seven miles north-east of 
Lydda). After his accession, Baasa pushed the war 
so vigorously against Asa, King of Juda, that, to 
save Jerusalem from an impending siege, the latter 
purchased the help of Benadad I, of Damascus, 
against Israel. In the conflict with Syria which en- 
sued, Baasa lost much of the territory on the west of 
the Upper Jordan and the Sea of Galilee, with the 
fateful result that the controlling power in the west 
was now no longer Hebrew, but Aramean. Baasa 
was sueceeded by his son Ela, whose reign lasted 
only a part of two years (889-87 B. c.). His mur- 
derer, Zambri, got himself proclaimed king, but 
perished after a few days, giving place to his mili- 
tary competitor, Amri (887-75 B. c.), the skilful 
head of a new dynasty in Israel. Under Amri, 
Samaria, admirably and strongly situated in Central 
Palestine, some twelve miles to the west of Thersa, 
became, and remained to the end, the capital of the 
Northern Kingdom. Under him, too, the policy of 
hostility which had hitherto prevailed between Juda 
and Israel was exchanged for one of general friend- 
ship based on common interests against Syria. In 
some directions, indeed, Amri suffered considerable 
losses, as, east of the Jordan, Ramoth and other 
cities of Galaad fell into the power of the King of 
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Damascus, while on the west of the same river, he 
was forced to grant to that monarch trading privi- 
leges (cf. III Kings, xx, 34). But in other direc- 
tions he succeeded in extending his authority. The 
inscription of Mesa proves that he brought Moab 
under tribute. He cemented Israel’s alliance with 
Tyre by the marriage of his son Achab with Jezabel, 
the daughter of the Tyrian priest and king, Ethbaal. 
His territories, now apparently limited to the tribes 
of Ephraim, Manasses, and Issachar, with a portion 
of Zabulon, were consolidated under his firm rule, so 
much so that the Assyrians, who henceforth care- 
fully watched over the affairs of Palestine, desig- 
nated Israel under the name of ‘‘the House of Amri”, 
even after his dynasty had been overthrown. 

The second period comprises the kings from Achab 
to Jeroboam II (875-781 B. c.). These kings were 
as follows:— 
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Achaea 875-853 B.c. Josaphat....876-851 B.c. 
Ochozias....853-851 ‘‘ lonsimneae ern 851-843 “ 
Joram.......851-842 ‘ Ochozias. ...843-842 “ 
Jehu ae 842-814 ‘ Athalia.....842-836 ‘ 
Joachaz..... 814-797 ‘“ Joas........836-796 “ 
JOASHeee ee. 797-781 “ Amasias....796-782 ‘ 

Azarias 
(Ozias) .. .782— a 


The reign of Achab, Amri’s son and successor, was 
a memorable one in the history of the chosen people. 
It was marked at home by a considerable progress of 
Israel in the arts of peace (cf. III Kings, xxi, 39); 
by the public adoption of the Phoenician worship of 
Baal and Astarthe (D. V. Ashtaroth, Ashtoreth), and 
also by a strenuous opposition to it on the part of the 
Prophets in the person of Elias, the leading religious 
figure of the time. Abroad, Israel’s friendly rela- 
tion with Juda assumed a permanent character by the 
marriage of Athalia, the daughter of Achab and Jez- 
abel, with Joram, the son of Josaphat; and in point of 
fact, Israel was at peace with Juda throughout the 
twenty-two years of Achab’s reign. Israel’s_ chief 
neighbouring foe was Syria, over whose ruler, Bena- 
dad II, Achab won two important victories (875 
B.c.). Yet, upon the westward advance of their com- 
mon enemies, the Assyrians, under Salmanasar II, 
the kings of Israel and Syria united with cther princes 
of Western Asia against the Assyrian hosts, and 
checked their onward march at Karkhar on the Oron- 
tes, in 854B.c. Next year, Achab resumed hostilities 
against Syria, and fell mortally wounded in battle 
before Ramoth Galaad. Achab’s son, Ochozias, died 
after a short reign (853-51 B. c.) and was succeeded by 
his brother Joram (851-42 8. c.). The two wars of 
Joram’s reign were unsuccessful, although, in both, 
Israel had the help of the Southern Kingdom. The 
first was directed against Mesa, King of Moab, who, 
as related in Holy Writ and in his own inscription 
(known as “the Moabitie Stone”), had thrown off the 
yoke of Israel, and who did not hesitate, when very 
hard pressed, to offer his oldest son as a burnt-of- 
fering to Chamos (A. V. Chemosh). The second was 
waged against Damascus and proved exceedingly dis- 
astrous: Samaria nearly fell into the hands of the 
Syrians; Joram himself was seriously wounded before 
Ramoth Galaad, and next slain, at Jezrael, by one of 
his officers, Jehu, who assumed the crown and began 
a new dynasty in Israel. Jehu’s long reign of twenty- 
eight years (842-14 B.c.) was most inglorious. Israel’s 
deadly foe was the Syrian king, Hazael, who had also 
reached the throne by the murder of his master, Ben- 
adad Il. Instead of helping him to withstand the 
attacks of Salmanasar II, Jehu secured peace with 
Assyria by the payment of a tribute (842 B. c.), and 
let Hazael face single-handed the repeated invasions 
of the Assyrian king. Apparently, he had hoped 
thereby to weaken the Aramean power, and perhaps 
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even to get rid of it altogether. It so happened, how- 
ever, that after a while Salmanasar desisted from his 
attacks upon Hazael, and thus left the latter free to 
turn his arms against Israel and against Juda, its ally. 
The Syrian king secured for Damascus not only Basan 
and Galaad, and the whole of the country east of the 
Jordan, but also Western Palestine, destroyed the 
Philistine city of Geth, and was bought off by Joas of 
Juda with the richest spoil of his palace and temple. 
Joachaz (814-797 B.c.), the son and successor of Jehu, 
was compelled during the greater part of his reign to 
accept from Hazael and his son, Benadad III, the 
most humiliating conditions yet imposed upon a King 
of Israel (ef. IV Kings, xiii, 7). Relief, however, came 
to him when the resources of Damascus were effect- 
ively crippled by Assyria during the closing years of 
the ninth century B.c. Israel’s condition was further 
improved under Joas (797-81 B. c.), who actually de- 
feated Syria three several times, and reconquered 
much of the territory—probably west of the Jordan— 
which had been lost by Joachaz, his father (cf. IV 
Kings, xii, 25). 

The third period in the history of the Northern 
Kingdom extends from Jeroboam II to the fall of 
Samaria (781-22 B.c.) On the basis of the Assyrian 
inscriptions combined with the data of Holy Writ, the 
chronology of the last period may be given approxi- 
mately as follows:— 


ISRAEL JUDA 
Jeroboam I1.781—740 B.c. Azarias 
Zacharias.......6 months (Ozias) . . .782-737 B.c. 
Sellumy-] soe month Joatham=.../os—lom 6 
Manahem....740-737 B.c. Achaz...... Be=25 & 
Phaceia..... 731-135 “ Hizechias....725-696 
Phaceesennne 735-733 “ 

ORES, condace CEP 


During the long reign of Jeroboam IT, the Northern 
Kingdom enjoyed an unprecedented prosperity. Ow- 
ing chiefly to the fact that Israel’s enemies had grown 
weaker on every side, the new king was able to eclipse 
the victories achieved by his father, Joas, and to main- 
tain for a while the old ideal boundaries both east and 
west of the Jordan (IV Kings, xiv, 28). Peace and 
security followed on this wonderful territorial ex- 
tension, and together with them a great artistic and 
commercial development set in. Unfortunately, there 
set in also the moral laxity and the religious unfaith- 
fulness which were in vain rebuked by the Prophets 
Amos and Osee, and which surely presaged the utter 
ruin of the Northern Kingdom. Jeroboam’s son, 
Zacharias (740 B. c.) was the last monarch of Jehu’s 
dynasty. He had scarcely reigned six months when 
a usurper, Sellum, put him to death. Sellum, in his 
turn, was even more summarily dispatched by the 
truculent Manahem. The last-named ruler had soon 
to face the Assyrian power directly, and, as he felt 
unable to withstand it, hastened to proffer tribute to 
Theglathphalasar ITI and thereby save his crown (738 
B. c.). His son Phaceia reigned about two years (737— 
35 B. c.) and was slain by his captain, Phacee, who 
combined with Syria against Achaz of Juda. In his 
sore distress, Achaz appealed for Assyrian help, with 
the result that Theglathphalasar again (734 B. c.) in- 
vaded Israel, annexed Galilee and Damascus, and 
carried many Israelites into captivity. Phacee’s mur- 
derer, Osee, was Assyria’s faithful vassal as long as 
Theglathphalasar lived. Shortly afterwards, at the in- 
stigation of Egypt, he revolted against Salmanasar IV, 
Assyria’s new ruler, whereupon Assyrian troops over- 
ran Israel and laid siege to Samaria, which, after a 
long resistance, fell, near the close of the year 722 
B. c., under Sargon IT, who had meantime succeeded 
Salmanasar IV. With this ended the Northern King- 
dom, after an existence of a little more than two hun- 
dred years. (For the fate of the Israelites left in Pales- 
tine or exiled, see CAPTIVITIES OF THE ISRAELITES.) 
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IX. Tas Kinepom or Jupa.—Of the two kingdoms 
formed upon the disruption of Solomon’s empire, the 
Southern Kingdom, or Kingdom of Juda, was in sev- 
eral respects the weaker, and yet was the better fitted 
to withstand the assaults of foreign enemies. Its gen- 
eral relations with Israel, Egypt, and Assyria, during 
the existence of the Northern Kingdom, have been 
briefly mentioned in connexion with the history of 
that kingdom, and need not be more fully set forth 
here. Hence the following sketch of the Kingdom of 
Juda deals exclusively with the period of its existence 
subsequent to the overthrow of the Kingdom of 
Israel by the Assyrians. At the time of the fall of 
Samaria, Ezechias was King of Juda (725-696 B. c.). 
He long persevered in the allegiance which his father, 
Achaz, had pledged to Assyria; Sargon’s death, how- 
ever, in 705 B. c., appeared to him and other Western 
princes a favourable opportunity to throw off the 
Assyrian yoke. He 
therefore formed 
with them a power- 
ful league against 
Sennacherib, Sar- 
gon’s successor. In 
due time (701 B. c.), 
the Assyrian forces 
invaded Western 
Asia, captured sev- 
eral Judean cities, 
and compelled HEze- 
chias to renounce the 
league and pay an 
enormous fine. Not 
long afterwards, 
Sennacherib ravaged 
Juda again, and 
haughtily threat- 
ened Jerusalem with 
destruction. In ac- 
cordance with 
Isaias’s prophecy, 
however, his threats 
came to naught: 
“the Angel of the Lord” decimated his army, and dis- 
turbances in the East recalled him to Nineveh (IV 
Kings, xviii, 13; xix). It was under Ezechias that 
Juda came in contact for the first time with Baby- 
lonia (IV Kings, xx). The long reign of his son, Ma- 
nasses (696-41 B. c.), was, almost throughout, marked 
by religious degeneracy and faithful vassalage to As- 
syria. In the latter part of it, Juda rebelled against 
Asarhaddon, Sennacherib’s son and successor, but the 
insurrection was speedily crushed, and misfortune 
brought back Manasses to the worship of the true 
God. The brief reign of Amon (641-39 B. c.) was an 
imitation of the first and the worst practices of his 
father. In 608 B. c. Palestine was traversed by an 
Egyptian army under Nechao II, a prince of the twen- 
ty-sixth dynasty, ambitious to restore to his country 
an Asiaticempire. Asa faithful vassal of Assyria, the 
pious King Josias (639-08 B. c.) marched out to arrest 
Pharaoh’s progress. He was defeated and slain at 
Mageddo, and his kingdom beeame an Egyptian de- 
pendency. This vassalage was indeed short-lived. 
The Chaldean Nabuchodonosor, on his victorious 
march to Egypt, invaded Juda for the first time, and 
Joakim (A. V. Jehoiakim) (608-597 B.c.), the eldest 
son and second successor of Josias, became a vassal of 
Babylon in 604.B.c. Despite the advice of the Prophet 
Jeremias, the Jewish king rebelled in 598. Next year, 
the newly enthroned king, Joachin (A. V. Jehoia- 
chin), was taken, with Jerusalem, and was carried 
captive to Babylon together with many of his subjects, 
among whom was the Prophet Hzechiel. In 588 B.c., 
Juda rebelled again under Sedecias (597-86 B. c.), the 
third son of Josias. In July, 586 B. c., the Holy City 
surrendered, and its blinded king and most of his people 
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were deported to Babylon. Thus began the Babylo- 
nian exile (see CAPTIVITINS OF THE ISRAELITES). 

X. Arrer THE BABYLONIAN ExiLe.—“ Politically 
and nationally the Babylonian captivity put an end 
for ever to the people of Israel. Even when, 350 years 
later, there was once more a Jewish state, those who 
formed it were not the people of Israel, not even the 
Jewish nation, but that portion which remained in the 
mother country of a great religious organization scat- 
tered over all Asia and Egypt” (Cornill). The exiles 
who, in 538 B. c., availed themselves of Cyrus’s per- 
mission to return to Palestine, were mostly Judeans, 
whose varied fortunes after their settlement in and 
around Jerusalem belong in a very particular manner 
to the history of Judaism and consequently need be 
set forth only in the briefest manner in the present 
article. Prompted by the religious impulse which had 
led them to come back to the land of their fathers, 
their first concern 
in reaching it was to 
resume God’s_ holy 
worship. Their per- 
severance in rearing 
the second Temple 
was finally crowned 
with success in 516 
B. C., despite the bit- 
ter and prolonged 


opposition of the 
Samaritans. Their 
great leaders—not 


only the Prophets of 
the time (Zachary 
and Malachy), but 
also their local sec- 
ular heads (Nehe- 
mias and Esdras)— 
were religious re- 
formers, whose one 
purpose was to secure 
the people’s fidelity 
to God’s law and 
worship. They made 
no attempt to set up a monarchy of their own, and 
as long as the Persian Empire lasted they and their 
descendants gloried in their loyalty to its rulers. 
Within the Persian period falls the formation of the 
Jewish military colony at Elephantine, the existence 
and religious worship of which have been disclosed by 
Judeo-Aramean papyri discovered quite recently. The 
conqueror of Persia, Alexander the Great, seems to 
have bestowed special privileges upon the Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine, and to have granted to the Jews 
who settled in Alexandria—a city which he founded 
and called after his name—equal civil rights with the 
Macedonians (331 B. c.). 

Alexander died before consolidating his empire. 
During the period of bloodshed which followed his 
death, Palestine was the bone of contention between 
the Syrian and Egyptian kings, often changed mas- 
ters, and suffered oppression and misery at each 
change. As time went on, the welfare, moral and 
religious, of the Palestinian Jews was more and more 
seriously threatened by the influence of Hellenism, 
at first chiefly exercised by the Ptolemies from Alex- 
andria_ as the centre (323-202 B. c.), and later by 
Antiochus III, the Great, of Syria, and his two suc- 
cessors, Seleucus IV and Antiochus Epiphanes, reign- 
ing at Antioch (202-165 B. c.). Under this last- 
named Syrian prince, Hellenism appeared to be on 
the point of stamping Judaism out of Palestine. The 
high-priests of the time, who were the local rulers of 
Jerusalem, adopted Greek names, and courted the 
king’s favour by introducing or encouraging Hellenic 
practices among the inhabitants of the Holy City. 
At length Antiochus himself resolved to transform 
Jerusalem into a Greek city, and to destroy Judaism 
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from the towns of Palestine and, indeed, from all 
his dominions. A most cruel and systematic perse- 
cution ensued, in the course of which the Machabees 
rebelled against their oppressors. The final result of 
the Machabean revolt was the overthrow of the Syrian 
power and the rise of an independent Jewish kingdom. 

Under the Asmonean dynasty (135-63 B. c.) the 
Palestinian Jewish community gradually spread, by 
conquest and forcible conversion, from its narrow 
limits in Nehemias’s time, to practically the extent 
of the territory of ancient Israel. Internally, it was 
divided between the two rival sects of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees, themselves the slow outcome of 
the twofold movement at work during the Syrian 
suzerainty, the one against, and the other in favour 
of, Hellenism. The war which broke out between 
the last two Asmonean kings, John Hyreanus IT and 
Aristobulus IT, who were supported by the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees respectively, gave to the Romans 
the opportunity they had long sought for interven- 
ing in Judean affairs. In 63 B. c. Pompey invested 
and took Jerusalem, and put an end to the last 
Jewish dynasty. Up to 37 B. c., the year of the ac- 
cession of the [dumean Herod to the throne of Judea, 
the history of the Palestinian Jews reflects, for the 
most part, the vicissitudes of the tangled polities of 
the Roman imperatores. Herod’s despotic reign (37 
B. c. to A. D. 4) was marked by a rapid growth of 
Hellenism in nearly every city of Palestine, and also 
by a consolidation of Pharisaism in the celebrated 
schools of Hillel and Shammai. Upon the death of 
Herod, the Emperor Augustus divided his kingdom, 
and placed Judea under procurators as a part of the 
Roman Province of Syria. The last political strug- 
gles to be mentioned are (1) the Jewish revolt against 
Rome in a. pv. 66, which ended in the fall of Jeru- 
salem in A. p. 70; (2) the rebellion of Bar Cochba in 
A. D. 132 under the Emperor Adrian, who finally 
transformed Jerusalem into the Roman colony of 
Alia Capitolina from which all Jews were banished. 
Ever since then, the Jews have been scattered in 
many countries, often persecuted, yet surviving, al- 
ways hoping in some manner for a future Messias, and 
generally influenced by the customs, and morals, and 


religious beliefs of the nations among whom they live. 

Besides the works on Biblical history referred to in the bibli- 
ography to Isaac, the following deserve special mention: Vr- 
couroux, Bible et découvertes modernes (Paris, 1896); Saycs, 
Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments (London, 
1894): McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments (New 
York, 1895; new ed. announced, 1909): Lacrancn, Ltudes sur 
les religions sémitiques (Paris, 1903); Prncnes, The Oli Testa- 
ment in the Light of the Historical Records and Legends of Assyria 
and Babylonia (London, 1903); Winckuer, History of Israel 
(Berlin, 1903); Breastep, Ancient Records of Egypt (Chicago, 
1906-07); Vincent, Chanaan d’aprés lerploration récente 
(Paris, 1907); Cornix, History of the People of Israel, tr. 
(Chicago, 1899); Sourrar, A Short History of Ancient Peoples 
(New York, 1903); Wann, Old Testament History (New York, 
1904). 

Francis E. Graot. 


Issachar (7Dww; Sept. Iccaxdp).—The exact 
derivation and the precise meaning of the name are 
unknown. It designates, first, the ninth son of 
Jacob and the fifth son of Lia (Gen., xxx, 16-15; 
xxxv, 23; I Par., ii, 1), on whom it was bestowed 
on account of some particular circumstance con- 
nected with his birth (cf. Gen., xxx, 14-18), and of 
whom nothing is told in Holy Writ besides the fact 
that, at the descent into Egypt, he had four sons 
(Gen., xlvi, 18; Num., xxvi, 23, 24; I Par., vil, 1). 
It designates, in the second place, one of the tribes of 
Israel, which had the ninth son of Jacob for its ances- 
tor. Our knowledge of the tribe of Issachar is rather 
meagre. During the journey through the_wilder- 
ness, that tribe, along with those of Juda and Zabulon, 
marched on the east of the tabernacle (Num., ii, 5). 
It contained 54,400 warriors when the first census 
was taken at Mount Sinai (Num., i, 28 sq.), and 
64,300 at the time of the second census (Num., 
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xxvi, 25). After the entrance into Western Palestine, 
this tribe was one of the six which stood on Mount 
Garizim during the ceremony of the cursing and the 
blessing (Deut., xxvii, 12). The precise limits of 
its territory are not given in Holy Writ. Its general 
boundaries were Zabulon and Nephtali to the north, 
Manasses to the south and to the west, the Jordan 
to the east. Its lot, according to Jos., xix, 17-23, 
comprised sixteen cities and their villages, prominent 
among which were the cities of Jezrael, Sunem, 
Engannim, and Anaharath. Within its territory 
was the great plain of Esdraelon, the general form of 
which enabled the Hebrew poet (Gen., xlix, 14) to 
deseribe Issachar as ‘‘a large-limbed ass stretching 
himself between the sheepfolds”, and the fertility 
of which is praised by travellers down to the present 
day. The tribe played an important part during 
the period of the Judges (Judges, v, 15; x, 1, 2); and 
in the time of David it counted 145,600 warriors 
(I Par., vii, 1-5). Its history during the royal 
period was likewise important, and the third king 
of Northern Israel belonged to that tribe (III Kings, 
xv, 27). The Prophet Ezechiel places Issachar 
among the Southern tribes between Simeon and 
Zabulon (Ezech., xlviii, 25, 26), and St. John names 
it between Levi and Zabulon (Apoc., vii, 7). 

See Comm. on Genesis and Biblical Histories in bibliography 
to Isaac, to which may be added: Rontnson, Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine, III] (Boston, 1841); StTanLEy, Sinai and 
Palestine (New York, 1859); Smrru, Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land (New York, 1897). 

Francis E. Gieor. 


Issus, a titular see of Cilicia Prima, suffragan of 
Tarsus. The city is famous for a whole series of bat- 
tles fought there at different periods. The first was 
the victory of Alexander over Darius in 333 B. c., next 
that of Septimius Severus over Pescennius Niger, in 
A. D. 194, that of Heraclius over Chosroes in 4. pD. 622, 
finally that of the Sultan of Egypt, Bibars, over the 
Armenian King Hetoum in August, 1266. So many 
combats were fought at Issus because in its vicinity 
was the famous defile leading along the seashore from 
Cilicia to Syria, the ‘‘ Gates of Syria ”, or highway from 
Asia Minor into the Syrian Orient. Issus is not men- 
tioned in the ‘‘ Notitia Episcopatuum” of the Patri- 
archate of Antioch, to which Cilicia belonged (Echos 
d’Orient, X, 94, 145), and it is not known in what 
manner it became a titular see of the Latin Church. 


Its ruins are situated near Ayaz. 
ALISHAN, Sissouan ou l’ Arméno-Cilicie 
476-81. 


(Venice, 1899), 
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Ita, Sarnt, called the “Brigid of Munster”; b. in 
the present County of Waterford, about 475; d. 15 Jan- 
uary, 570. She became a nun, settling down at 
Cluain. Credhail, a place-name that has ever since 
been known as HKilleedy,—that is, “the Church of 
St. Ita”—in County Limerick. Her austerities are 
told by St. Cuimin of Down, and numerous miracles 
are recorded of her. She was also endowed with the 
gift of prophecy and was held in great veneration 
by a large number of contemporary saints, men as 
well as women. When she felt her end approaching 
she sent for her community of nuns, and invoked the 
blessing of heaven on the clergy and laity of the 
district around Killeedy. Not alone was St. Ita a 
great saint, but she was the foster-mother of many 
saints, including St. Brendan the Voyager, St. 
Pulcherius (Mochoemog), and St. Cummian Fada. 
At the request of Bishop Butler of Limerick, Pope 
Pius IX granted a special Office and Mass for the 
feast of St. Ita, which is kept on 15 January. 

Coutean, Acta SS. Hib. (Louvain, 1645); O’Hanton, Lives of 
the Irish Saints (Dublin, s. d.); Lives of the Saints ex Cod. Salm. 
(Edinburgh, 1888); O’Donocuur, Brendaniana (2nd ed., Dub- 
lin, 1895); Beauey, The Diocese of Limerick (Dublin, 1906). 

W. H. Grarran-FLoop. 
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Italians in the United States.—Christopher Co- 
fumbus, an Italian, was the leader of those who in suc- 
ceeding centuries were led by the Providence of God, 
through economic necessities, to propagate the Faith 
in the New World. The immediate Italian followers 
of Columbus were John Cabot, the first navigator to 
reach the coast of North America, his son Sebastian, 
who reached Labrador, Amerigo Vespucci, who gave 
his name to the continent, and Verrazzano, the dis- 
coverer of New York Bay and of the Hudson River. 
Previous legendary discoveries did not open the conti- 
nent to Christian civilization, as did the discovery of 
Columbus and the explorations of those Italians who 
followed him. It is true, however, that the expedi- 
tions of Columbus and his successors were not made in 
the service of Italian States, and therefore the first 
settlers were not Italian. It is a curious fact that the 
history of Massachusetts supplies a number of family 
names which have led some investigators to claim 
that Italians or persons of Italian origin fixed their 
homes there at a very early date. The supporters of 
this view hold that the Cabots of Massachusetts are 
descendants of the explorer Sebastian Cabot. They 
also point to the spelling Begelo, which occurs in the 
diary of Samuel Sewall (1674-1729), as the oldest 
form of the well-known New England name of Bigelow, 
and to such other namesas Mico, Brisco, Cotta, Tenno, 
and Bristo, which are of a more or less marked Italian 
type. Even if these speculations be well founded, it 
is certain that the bearers of these names soon lost 
their national identity among their far more numer- 
ous Puritan neighbours. Still, although the stream 
of Italian immigration did not set in until much later, 
completeness demands some mention of the few dis- 
tinguished Italians who came to the American col- 
onies, or United States, as scattered preeursors of the 
great latter-day tide. Among those who found their 
way to America in the eighteenth century was Lo- 
renzo da Ponte (q.v.), the librettist of Mozart’s ‘‘ Le 
Nozze di Figaro” and ‘‘Don Giovanni”. Another 
name worthy of note is that of Constantino Brumidi 
(q.v.), who produced many noteworthy paintings, 
among them those in the Capitol at Washington, 
where he died in 1880. Father Joseph M. Finotti 
(q.v.), the author of ‘‘ Bibliographia Catholica Amer- 
icana ” and several other widely known works, came to 
this country from Italy in 1845. There have been 
several other early Italian immigrants worthy of note. 
At the time of the Revolution of ’48 many well-known 
Italians came to the United States and lived there for 
some time. The best known of these was Garibaldi, 
who resided two years on Staten Island working in a 
candle factory. 

Since the year 1880, when Italian immigration to 
America began to assume its present enormous pro- 
portions, the problems arising out of it have become 
extremely grave for both the Italian and the United 
States Governments. At first, owing to the great den- 
sity of the population of Italy—257 to the square mile 
in 1881, and 294 to the square mile in 1901—this move- 
ment of the surplusage was regarded in the mother 
country as a great relief. Now, however, both agri- 
cultural labourers and those available for building and 
manufactures having become scarce, in proportion to 
the larger demands of a growing industrial and com- 
mercial activity, the Italian Government has become 
seriously alarmed at this continued drain upon the 
population. Laws have been enacted, or are being 
prepared, ostensibly for the protection of the emi- 
grants, but in reality to preserve for Italy the fruit of 
the labour of her children. It is true that many mil- 
lions of dollars are sent to Italy every year by the Ital- 
ians residing in America, but this sum, which is placed 
by some authorities at as high a figure as sixty mil- 
lions, hardly repays Italy for the loss she sustains, first 
in having nurtured and partly educated hundreds of 
thousands of men who have afterwards given their 
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labour to a nation to which they cost nothing; 
second, in losing a great part of the industrial pro- 
duction which she might have had, and which, con- 
sidering the difference in the standards of living and 
of wages, would have amounted to an immense sum 
for Italy. As a compensation for these losses Italy 
receives back a certain number of emigrants who, 
after having lived abroad for a number of years, re- 
turn to their country with what appears there to be a 
little fortune. It is natural that this should be 
regarded with favour in Italy. For this reason the at- 
titude of the Italian Government is passive. It per- 
mits people to emigrate, but emigrants are still sub- 
ject to conscription, and they are more or less under 
the eye of the consuls and partly protected by so- 
cieties subsidized by the commissioner of emigration, 
an official of the ministry of foreign affairs in Rome. 

For obvious reasons America regards this move- 
ment from a very different point of view. It is true 
that even the immigrants who, after a stay of some 
years, return to Italy with their savings have con- 
tributed to the wealth of the United States a great 
deal more than the sums they take away, but America 
does not need money as much as she needs good 
citizens, although it is always desirable for the sake of 
national economy that the money accumulated in 
America should be there invested. Both nations, 
though in different ways, are equally interested in 
Italian migration. Its cause, it must be emphati- 
cally stated, is economic. Those who repeat that 
Italians emigrate to America because of their desire of 
more liberty and political opportunity forget that 
forty years ago Howells wrote that it is ‘‘difficult to 
tempt from home any of the homekeeping Italian 
race”. The race remained homekeeping during the 
long period of foreign domination and during the 
troublesome and disorderly period of the Revolution; 
it began to feel the need of emigrating many years after 
the unification of Italy, and the reasons that induced 
the Itahans to become a migratory race are entirely 
economic. The system of conscription, the new bu- 
reaucracy, the type of the new Government, the dif- 
fusion of popular education, the improvement in the 
means of transportation, the progress of industrial en- 
terprises, lead many of the Italian peasantry to leave, 
first, their native villages, then the province, and, at 
last, the country. The construction of great railroads 
has attracted thousands of unskilled labourers to the 
borders of Italy, where they can earn much more than 
they could in their native hamlets. France, Germany, 
South America, then began to attract these labourers, 
who, however, after one season, would return home 
with their savings. They would, of course, ultimately 
be attracted to those countries which offered them the 
highest pay and the most constant employment. The 
United States thus attracted these emigrants, espe- 
cially those of Southern Italy. 

This fact can also be explained by other economic 
causes. Prof. Pantaleoni (in the “Giornale degli 
Economisti”’) affirms that during the year 1891, when 
the emigration from Italy reached 100,000, Northern 
Italy, with 48 per cent of the national wealth, paid 
40 per cent of the taxes; Central Italy, with 25 per 
cent of the national wealth, paid 28 per cent of the 
taxes; Southern Italy, with only 28 per cent of the 
national wealth, paid 82 per cent of the national 
taxes. The system of taxation was the chief cause of 
the lack of enterprise in agricultural pursuits. The 
owners of the land did not improve it for fear that the 
tax might be increased, and to these heavy taxes the 
monopoly of tobacco and the family tax were added, 
rendering the situation of the agrarian classes almost 
unendurable. Italy was then the weakest of Euro- 
pean nations, and the bleeding of the masses became 
a necessity in order to maintain the Government. The 
young nation paid $200,000 a day for interest on the 
public debt, and, after paying this, as well as the sal- 
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aries of the civil employees, the pensions, and the 
expenses of worship, only a small part of the national 
budget remained available for national expenditures 
such as the army, navy, publie instruction, railways, 
police, the maintenance of prisons, ete. Under these 
conditions depreciated labour had to find another 
field and a better market. Agriculture was no longer 
profitable, in many places. Unimproved lands, with 
primitive methods, did not yield great profits, and a 
large part of these were absorbed by taxation. 

The letters of the first emigrants announced to their 
friends the favourable conditions of the labour market 
abroad, and especially in the United States. A rush 
of emigrants followed immediately. Soon the good 
news was confirmed by returning emigrants, with 
“fortunes” of afew hundred dollars. Since then the 
stream of immigration has continued with two inter- 
ruptions caused by the two great industrial crises of 
1893 and 1907. The official statistics of Italian immi- 
gration into the United States, from 1831 to 1908, are 
given below. It should be remembered, however, 
that the figures previous to 1890 are not so accurate 
as those for the succeeding years. 

NUMBER OF 


PERIOD. IMMIGRANTS. 
Hrompiss ll toes (Unsaseeoe cee a 25.082 
eV AOU ASS 018 ne ee ee 55,759 
ee USS 0 MT SOOne tah. Ree San oion 307,309 
1:30 0 Sener e ees whic oe es ache oreure 52,093 
pele) Oe eRe sar, were ee eee 76,055 
LS OD meee oee: Ae Mey thay ate fed se Soci 62,137 
1 BOD ite ieee, vyse ert enh de 72,916 
HLS AR rk ge it ge in Steet IE sgh 43,967 
S95 chee meee loys Behe or 36,961 
HES © Gyan Wyte rite i peters ete deals 68,060 
Sete OPE Rae Ppa fete mes. Seca 59,43 
HS OS eee, ay ie ae ee ta 58,613 
1G ek0 18 A, ak ae oy ee ee a ee Oe ee 77,419 
a RTO Perce = tec cee eee eee 100,135 
UTS) Tiere aie PAR OMS ese Nb ow. nw 135,996 
TOD ae icah. ates re RS EOS, oe 178,375 
FG Sa eee again sons Peg wats 230,622 
1G 4 es Ay a 2 ed 193,296 
TO Oar eae aera Rat Sa he 221,479 
tl SOG ete eS 25 ie ie 2 he 273,020 
90 Tee ee ce arent. yh sa: 285,731 
TODOS MAE ee ris de cmecka: 128,503 
(otaleee ea anie i ptntioe 2,743,059 


Between 1821 and 1850 the Italian immigration into 
the United States amounted to 4531. Since then the 
figures by decades are as follows:— 

NUMBER OF 


DECADE. IMMIGRANTS. 
TESS ES USYGY Oe nas er enabsescitel cry ones 9,22 
US GUUS One acer cine e cic 7238 
USAAISC TENG Pas aal ab rertilge caes Cen 55,759 
USS TES OO Ree cae cre crer nett 307,309 
SO OOO meer tee ie espn y eis 651,899 
NO OU= 19 OSS terre eects. 1,647,102 


It should be borne in mind, however, that a large 
number of immigrants returned to Italy, and there- 
fore, in the official statistics, some immigrants are 
necessarily counted twice and even three times. Sta- 
tistics have not been compiled of the number of immi- 
grants returning to Italy, but from what has been ob- 
served during the last few years when more attention 
has been given to this important phenomenon, it is 
safe to say that almost one million of the Italians 
counted in the general total of immigrants into the 
United States have returned to Italy. Their number, 
however, is perhaps more than made up by the chil- 
dren of Italian parentage born in the United States. 
On account of the peculiar environment of the Italian 
quarters of the great cities, many of these American- 
born Italians may be considered as Italian rather than 
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American. The number of the Italians in the United 
States at the beginning of the year 1910 can therefore 
be roughly estimated at about 2,250,000. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS AND DISTRIBUTION.— 
In the statistics taken by the Federal Government at 
the immigration station, the Northern Italians are 
separated from the Southern Italians and Sicilians. 
From these statistics it appears that, of the total Ital- 
lan immigration into the United States, 80 per cent is 
composed of Southern Italians and Sicilians. This 
means that the Latin type is ethnically predominant 
among them, since the Northern Italians, as is well 
known, have a considerable Teutonic element in their 
composition. One important thing to note is that 
those Italians who emigrate to the United States with 
the intention of returning to Italy inelude only a very 
small proportion of women. On the whole the women 
constitute not more than 30 per cent of the Italians in 
the United States—according to some estimates con- 
siderably less. But the percentage of Italian women 
passing through the immigrant station at Ellis Island, 
which was almost negligible ten years ago, is now rap- 
idly increasing. 

Economically, the Italian element has not contrib- 
uted as largely to the progress of the United States as 
have other races. They have, however, enjoyed their 
share of American prosperity. Italians pay taxes to 
the City of New York on more than 100,000,000 dol- 
lars value of real estate. They have, besides, large 
sums in the banks. The silk industry is to a large 
extent in their hands, and so is the fruit and grape 
industry in California. They carry on an extensive 
manufacture of macaroni in many cities, while their 
unwillingness to give up their national dishes is partly 
responsible for the rapid increase of Italian-Amer- 
ican commerce which, in 1909, exceeded 100,000,000 
dollars. Eighty per cent of the Italian immigrants 
are unskilled workers. The number of skilled workers 
among them was very small, nearly all the immi- 
grants being rustics up to a few years ago, but the 
proportion is rapidly increasing, while the immi- 
grants from the cities are beginning to come in larger 
numbers. 

Statistics of Italian marriages are lacking, but it isa 
fact that the Italian prefers to marry an Italian, and 
many Italian girls cross the ocean by every steamer 
and are married to the men who have sent for thom at 
the immigration station. Statistics are also lacking 
as to the birth rate among the Italiansin America. In 
the State of Massachusetts the average number of 
children in families in which both husband and wife 
are children of natives, is less than two, while the num- 
ber in families in which the husband and wife are 
foreign born is over four. This, perhaps, may be 
taken to be a fair average for the Italian families in the 
United States. The Italians can be considered one of 
the strongest races among the immigrants, yet it is sad 
to note that, on account of the crowding in the cities, 
of the lack of air in the tenements, and perhaps also 
because of ignorance of practical hygiene, mortality 
among them in this country is 3-6 per cent, that is, 
higher than that of any other nationality. In deaths 
from measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and broncho- 
pneumonia, Italians reach a higher percentage than 
any other nationality. 

The Italian working population of the United 
States is approximately 1,200,000. Of these 800,000 
were engaged in agriculture, and 400,000 in trades, 
mining, ete., before emigration; 1,000,000 living in 
towns of less than 10,000 population, and 200,000 in 
larger towns. Their distribution in the United States, 
in respect to occupations, is as follows: agriculture, 
80,000; mining of all kinds, 100,000; factory work, 
500,000; building- and railroad-industries, 520,000. 
In respect of local distribution, 200,000 inhabit towns 
of less than 10,000 population, and 1,000,000 inhabit 
larger towns. Hence it appears that the vast majority 
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of Italian immigrants were occupied in agriculture at 
home and do not engage in agricultural pursuits in 
the United States. Only a small part of the Italians 
coming to the United States devote themselves to 
agriculture. It is worth noting that 60 per cent of 
the Italians engaged in agriculture in the United 
States come from Northern Italy, although Northern 
Italians form less than 20 per cent of the total immi- 
gration. In the vicinity of the large cities of the 
Hast, where truck-farming and chicken-raising can be 
made very remunerative, Italians have established 
themselves on the small farms abandoned by the chil- 
dren of Americans who go to the city. Thus the 
neighbourhood of Boston, all the Connecticut Valley, 
and the western part of the State of New York have 
several hundred farms occupied by Italians. In the 
southern part of New Jersey, also, the Italians have 
devoted themselves to agriculture and especially to 
grape-growing. It is in California, however, that 
Italians have achieved most success as cultivators. 
Throughout the South, and especially in Louisiana and 
Texas, the Italians work as farmers with remarkably 
good results. In West Virginia their success is not so 
marked, and some promising colonies have failed mis- 
erably. The states which have the largest proportion 
of Italian immigrants are: the New England States 
with 200,000, of whom 50,000 live at Boston; New 
Jersey 250,000, of whom 60,000 live at Newark; New 
York, 700,000, of whom 500,000 live in the City of 
New York; Pennsylvania, 300,000, of whom 100,000 
live at Philadelphia; Illinois, 100,000, of whom 50,000 
live at Chicago; Louisiana, 60,000, of whom 30,000 
live at New Orleans; California, 50,000, of whom 
25,000 live at San Francisco. Of the Northern Italians, 
four-fifths are found in the States of Illinois, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Coloradv, California. Of the Southern 
Italians and Sicilians, four-fifths are found in the 
States of New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. As to occupation, the 
Italians of the New England States, of New York, and 
New Jersey are chiefly occupied in mills or on rail- 
roads; in Pennsylvania a large number are working in 
the mines, where, however, the Slavic element is grow- 
ing stronger every day. The steel and the coke indus- 
tries in Pennsylvania also employ a considerable num- 
ber of Italians. 

From what precedes it appears at once that 87 per 
cent of the Italians of the United States are settled in 
the New England and North Atlantic divisions, and 
that of these nearly 80 per cent crowd into the large 
vities. This congestion presents a most serious prob- 
lem. The phenomenon, however, is not peculiar to 
the Italians; it is also to be observed in the ease of 
other nationalities which are in the same economic 
condition as the Italians. The city offers a large num- 
ber of various resources; it furnishes work to the new- 
comer from the start, and it needs the neweomer for 
a variety of occupations which he alone ean fill. The 
Italian immigrant is perhaps the most adaptable of 
all in this respect; he is intelligent, in most cases sober, 
faithful in his work, always looking for an opportunity 
to inerease his salary. He goes from one shop to an- 
other, from the railroad tracks to the mill. The coun- 
try offers the Italian immigrant a kind of oecupation 
which he looks upon with disgust, an occupation which 
reminds him of centuries of oppression and slavery. 
There was a time in Italy when agriculture was pro- 
duetive, when the owners of the land gave their ener- 
gies to it, when they considered the working people 
their wards; but landowners began to live in the city 
and neglect the country, and the country which had 
produced enough for lord and peasant, now produced 
enough for neither. Yet these poor serfs of the soil, 
in whom the love of the fields is inborn, bring that love 
with them, and go to the city because there they can 
easily accumulate enough to buy the piece of land they 
\ong for in their native village. Those who have stud- 
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ied the problem of the distribution of Italian immi- 
grants in the United States have forgotten two most 
important facts: (1) the disgust of the immigrants for 
agricultural work, which they associate with sufferings 
and poverty; (2) the desire—almost general—among 
the immigrants to return to their native land. The 
first of these two facts is only temporary and disap- 
pears with changed economic conditions. 

Italians do not come to the United States with the 
idea of settling there, as did the immigrants from 
North-Western Europe a generation or two ago. It 
is true, however, that almost all Italian immigrants 
ultimately adopt the United States as their permanent 
home, but all arguments based on this fact are futile. 
So many have asked: If it be true that the vast major- 
ity of the Italian immigrants settle permanently, with 
their families, in the United States, why not try to dis- 
tribute them better in the West and South, instead of 
letting them crowd into the cities of the East? Such 
reasoning as this has led to efforts on the part of the 
Federal Government to distribute the Italian immi- 
grants more advantageously—such, for example, as 
the establishment of the information bureau at Ellis 
Island. This is like applying a social and economic 
cure to what is essentially a psychologic phenomenon. 
The Italian is the most idealistie of all immigrants. 
The money which he wants to accumulate, which he 
has reason to believe he will sooner accumulate in the 
city than in the country, he does not want for its own 
sake. The feelings of the Italian who leaves his ccun- 
try have been beautifully described by Manzoni in his 
masterly novel: “To the mind of him who voluntarily 
departs in the hope of making a fortune in a strange 
country, the dreams of wealth vanish. ... He isaston- 
ished at his own courage in having gone so far, and 
would return home at once if he did not think that at 
some future day he will be able to return rich. Sad 
and bewildered, he enters the crowded cities; the long 
rows of houses, and the streets upon streets, take away 
his breath; in presence of the magnificent monuments 
which tourists admire, he can only think with painful 
yearning of the little farm, of the village, of the little 
house which he has long desired to possess, and which 
he will buy when he returns rich to his native moun- 
tains.” It is this mental attitude that defeats every 
attempt to properly distribute the Italian immigra- 
tion: anxious, above all, to return to Italy with a cer- 
tain sum of money, the immigrant knows that he ean 
earn that sum more quickly in the city than in the 
country, and for that reason he prefers the city. Here 
is the key to the whole problem; for this point of view 
is common to all immigrants except those—obviously 
undesirable as settlers in the United States—whose 
Sor, past debars them from all hope of a return to 

taly. 

How can the newly arrived immigrant be persuaded 
that, whatever he may think now, he will eventually 
be glad to make his and his family’s home in the 
United States? Even if it were possible to persuade 
him of this, there would svill remain the financial diffi- 
culty. To go West, he needs money—to buy land, to 
live during the first year, to take care cf the family in 
Italy—and the average Italian immigrant comes here 
with just enough money to pass through the immigra- 
tion station. In most eases the money spent for the 
journey represents a loan, which must be repaid out of 
the immigrant’s first earnings. This explains in part 
the large sums of money sent back to Italy by immi- 
grants All projects, therefore, for the distribution of 
Italian immigrants in the United States should be 
made subject to these two facts: the set purpose of the 
newly arrived immigrant to return to Italy, and his 
lack of money. Of all the Italians who pass the United 
States immigration officials at Ellis Island, 90 per cent 
already have friends in their new country to whom they 
can go, and who, in most cases, have already found 
employment for them. In many cases the newcomer 
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is placed in the hands of some Italian “banker”, who 
sells passages, acts as notary public, sells real estate 
and furnishes contractors with Italian labour. The 
Immigrants are at first glad to accept whatever em- 
ployment may be offered them; when the initial diffi- 
culties have been overcome by their persistence and 
sobriety, and when they have realized that money 
cannot be as quickly made in America as they had 
imagined, they next discover the economical advan- 
tage of maintaining the whole family in America 
rather than dividing earnings between board in Amer- 
ica and remittances to Italy. The wife, or the be- 
trothed girl, is then brought over, with the idea of 
working hard, side by side, so as to be able all the 
sooner to return to Italy together. They buy furni- 
ture on the instalment plan and spend their savings; 
the children grow up in America without any knowl- 
edge of Italy or the Italian language. Then one of the 
old people at home dies, and the crisiscomes. The immi- 
grant goes back to Italy and finds that, accustomed as 
he now is to a different environment, he no longer feels 
at home in his native country. He regulates his 
family affairs and brings with him to America his sur- 
viving parent. Thus the home is transplanted to the 
United States, and the Italian becomes an American 
in spirit as well as in residence. 

How long does it take for the average immigrant to 
go through this process? Sometimes two or three 
ede sometimes fifteen or even twenty. It is certain, 
however, that when this evolution is completed the 
immigrant is a city dweller, and cannot be induced to 
give up city life. 

The only hope of solving the problem would seem to 
be in giving good advice to intending emigrants before 
they leave Italy. An Italian peasant will always 
sooner believe a fellow-townsman, however ignorant, 
than an agent of the Government. Experience in 
California, as well as in some parts of Texas, 
shows that a successful agricultural colony of Italians 
grows very rapidly, while an unsuccessful one just as 
rapidly disappears. Every effort should therefore be 
made to reach the Italian in his own country through 
his friends in America, in such a way as to convince 
him that it will be to his advantage to go to some agri- 
cultural settlement where others of his countrymen 
are successful and prosperous. As the Italian immi- 
grant can, unquestionably, be of more service, both to 
himself and to his new country, as a farmer than as a 
sweat-shop worker or a miner, any expenditure with a 
view to the attainment of this desirable result would 
be well repaid. 

RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION.—Since the discovery of 
the new continent the sons of Saint Francis have been 
indefatigable in their work in the new vineyard of the 
Lord. When the immigrants began to come in large 
numbers the Franciscans were already at work among 
them, following them, instructing them, and com- 
forting them in the trials of their new life. St. An- 
thony’s Church, founded in 1866, was the first Italian 
parish to be organized in the Archdiocese of New 
York, and its pastors, the Franciscan Fathers, have 
established missions all over the country, faithfully 
imitating their seraphic founder by their zeal. Notable 
among the pioneer Franciscans were Father Pamfilo da 
Magliano, founder of St. Bonaventure’s College at 
Allegany, New York; Leo Paccillio, first pastor of St. 
Anthony’s church and parish, New York; Anacletus 
De Angelis, who raised a monument to his order by 
building the church and convents of St. Anthony. 
The Franciscans were followed by the Jesuits, the 
Sealabrini Fathers, the Salesians, the Passionists, and 
the Augustinians. The American episcopate has at 
all times endeavoured to provide the Italian immi- 
grants with churches and Italian priests. In some 
cases these efforts did not prove very successful on 
account of the difficulty of persuading Italians to sup- 
port their church, a difficulty which can easily be ex- 
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plained when it is borne in mind that the Church in 
Italy is supported by what might be called indirect 
taxation. Whenever possible, parochial schools have 
been established, and in most of them both English 
and Italian are taught. These schools are looked upon 
very favourably by the Italians, and an effort ought 
to be made to extend their influence; very often the 
parents are brought to the Church through the influ- 
ence of the pupils of the parochial schools. 

In New York City, where the problem of Italian im- 
migration is more acute than anywhere else in the 
country, Archbishop Farley has done his utmost, 
helped by Dr. Ferrante, his secretary. Archbishop 
Quigley of Chicago, Bishop Fitzmaurice of Erie, and 
Bishop Canevin of Pittsburg have done much to give 
Italians churches and schools. In some cases priests of 
other nationalities have even learned the Italian lan- 
guage in order to be able to minister to the needs of 
the Italians, and a most notable instance of this kind 
is that of Father C. Wienker, of the Diocese of Erie, 
who for many years has faithfully worked among the 
Italians of the bituminous mines of western Pennsyl- 
vania. Among the laymen who have contributed of 
their wealth to promote the religious welfare of the 
Italians must be mentioned the members of the Iselin 
family who built the Italian church at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and several churches and schools in the mining 
towns of western Pennsylvania. The Church does 
not neglect the immigrants at their first landing. 
It is then that they need most assistance. The San 
Raffaele Society was organized in New York in the 
year 1893 for the protection of Italian immigrants. 
Archbishop Farley is the president, the Rev. Gherardo 
Ferrante is the superintendent, and the Rev. G. Mo- 
retto is the managing director. There are in the 
United States two Italian Catholic weeklies: the 
“Ttaliano in America”, published by the Salesians, 
and the “Verita”, published partly in English at 
Philadelphia. One of the strongest evidences of the 
religious disposition of the Italians in the United 
States is the fact that over one-half of the eight hun- 
dred benevolent societies existing among them bear 
the names of patron saints of various Italian towns, 
and in most cases a yearly festival is celebrated in 
honour of the patron. These festivals, and the pa- 
rades of all kinds for which they are the occasions, are 
somewhat apt to give outsiders an unfortunate im- 
pression of popular Italian religion. It is true that 
among the lower classes the cult of the saints is mis- 
understood and overemphasized, but at the same time 
these celebrations are proof of a strong attachment to 
their native homes and of the religious feeling with 
which it is associated. It is to be regretted that un- 
scrupulous liquor dealers make of these festivals the 
occasion for a sale of intoxicants which indirectly 
leads to disorders and even murders. 

The following religious statistics are taken from the 
“ Official Catholic Directory ”’:— 

Archdiocese of Baltimore: 3 Italian churches; 3 
priests. 

Archdiocese of Boston: 8 Italian churches; 15 
priests; 2 parochial schools (8 Franciscan Sisters; 4 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart), attended by 724 pupils. 

Archdiocese of Chicago: 10 Italian churches; 6 
Fathers, O.S.M.; 13 secular priests; 1 parochial school 
(10 Sisters of the Sacred Heart), attended by 850 
pupils. ; 

Archdiocese of Cincinnati: 1 Italian church; 1 priest. 

Archdiocese of Milwaukee: 2 Italian churches; 
2 priests. 

Archdiocese of New Orleans: 1 Italian church; 5 
priests. , 

Archdiocese of New York: 26 Italian churches; 55 
priests; 6 parochial schools (20 Sisters of the Third 
Order of Saint Francis, 3 Sisters of Jesus and Mary, 
10 Sisters of Charity, 7 Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
31 lay teachers), attended by 3397 pupils; 1 industrial 
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school for boys and girls; 15 chapels; 1 college; 1 sem- 
inary; 1 Catholic hospital, with 27 Sisters of the Sa- 
cred Heart; 1 home for immigrants, with 2 Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart; 1 orphan asylum, with 13 Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart and 202 inmates; 1 day nursery, 
with 8 Pallotine Sisters, 56 boys and 52 girls. 

Archdiocese of Oregon City: 1 Italian church; 2 
priests. 

Archdiocese of Philadelphia: 13 Italian churches; 
21 priests; 3 parochial schools (25 Sisters of Saint 
Francis), attended by 1615 pupils; 1 orphan asylum, 
with 10 Sisters of Saint Francis; 1 industrial school, 
kindergarten, and day nursery, with 22 missionary 
Sisters of the Third Order of Saint Francis, 164 boys, 
and 162 girls. 

Archdiocese of St. Louis: 3 Italian churches; 5 
priests; 1 parochial school (2 lay teachers), attended 
by 117 pupils. 

Archdiocese of St. Paul: 2 Italian churches; 2 priests. 

Archdiocese of San Francisco: 3 Italian churches; 
5 priests. 

Diocese of Albany: 4 Italian churches; 4 priests; 
1 seminary with 8 professors and 90 students. 

Diocese of Altoona: 2 Italian churches; 2 priests; 
1 parochial school with 56 pupils. 

Diocese of Brooklyn: 11 Italian churches; 16 
priests; 2 parochial schools, with 3 Sisters of St. Fran- 
cis, 11 Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 3 lay teachers, 
815 pupils; 1 kindergarten, with 3 teachers, 52 boys, 
85 girls. 3 

Diocese of Buffalo: 8 Italian churches; 12 priests; 
4 parochial schools, with 2 Sisters of St. Joseph, 10 
Sisters of St. Mary, 8 Sisters of St. Francis, 983 pupils. 

Diocese of Burlington: 2 Italian churches; 2 
priests. 

Diocese of Cleveland: 7 Italian churches; 7 priests. 

Diocese of Columbus: 2 Italian churches; 2 priests. 

Diocese of Davenport: 1 Italian church; 1 priest. 

Diocese of Denver: 3 Italian churches; 5 priests; 
2 parochial schools, with 8 Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
10 Sisters of Charity, and 620 pupils. 

Diocese of Detroit: 1 Italian church; 1 priest; 1 
parochial school with 78 pupils. 

Diocese of Duluth: 2 Italian churches; 2 priests. 

Diocese of Erie: 6 Italian churches; 7 priests; 1 
parochial school, with 2 Sisters of Mercy and 170 pupils. 

Diocese of Fall River: 1 Italian church; 1 priest. 

Diocese of Harrisburg: 3 Italian churches; 3 priests. 

Diocese of Hartford: 6 Italian churches; 9 priests; 
3 parochial schools, with 2 Sisters of the Precious 
Blood, 10 Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 5 
Sisters of Our Lady of Compassion, and 385 pupils. 

Diocese of Helena: 1 Italian church; 1 priest; 1 
parochial school, with 5 Sisters of Charity, 1 lay 
teacher, and 270 pupils. 

Diocese of Indianapolis: 1 Italian church; 1 priest. 

Diocese of Little Rock: 1 Italian church; 1 priest. 

Diocese of Marquette: 4 Italian churches; 4 priests. 

Diocese of Mobile: 1 Italian church; 1 priest. 

Diocese of Monterey and Los Angeles: 2 Italian 
churches; 2 priests. 

Diocese of Nashville: 1 Italian church; 2 priests; 
1 parochial school, with 4 Sisters of Charity of Naza- 
reth and 140 pupils. 

Diocese of Natchez: 1 Italian church; 1 priest. 

Diocese of Newark: 19 Italian churches; 20 priests; 
6 parochial schools, with 4 Baptistine Sisters, 4 Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 2 Sisters of 
Charity, 5 Sisters of St. Francis, 4 Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Conception, 1 lay teacher, and 1289 pupils; 
1 orphan asylum with 12 sisters and 92 orphans. 

Diocese of Peoria: 1 Italian church; 1 priest. 

Diocese of Pittsburg: 13 Italian churches; 20 priests; 
2 parochial schools, with 4 Sisters of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, 1 lay teacher, and 307 pupils. 

Diocese of Providence: 2 Italian churches; 5 priests. 

Diocese of Rochester: 3 Italian churches; 3 priests, 
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1 parochial school, with 5 Sisters of St. Joseph and 271 
pupils. 


Diocese of Sacramento: 1 Italian church; 1 priest. 

Diocese of St. Augustine: 1 Italian church; 1 priest. 

Diocese of Scranton: 12 Italian churches; 15 priests; 
1 parochial school, 6 Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart, and 200 pupils. , 

Diocese of Seattle: 1 Italian church; 1 priest; 1 
parochial school, with 10 Missionary Sisters of the Sa- 
ered Heart and 110 pupils. i ; 

Diocese of Springfield: 4 Italian churches; 4 priests. 

Diocese of Superior: 3 Italian churches; 3 priests; 
1 parochial school, with 4 Franciscan Sisters and 200 
pupils. A : 

Diocese of Syracuse: 1 Italian church; 2 priests. 

Diocese of Trenton: 12 Italian churches; 14 priests. 

Diocese of Wheeling: 5 Italian churches; 6 priests. 

Summary: 219 Italian churches; 315 priests; 41 par- 
ochial schools; 254 teachers, including 70 Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart, 27 Sisters of Charity, 12 Franciscan Sis- 
ters, 4 Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, 24 Sis- 
ters of the Third Order of St. Francis, 4 Baptistine 
Sisters, 3 Sisters of St. Dominic, 7 Sisters of St. Joseph, 
38 Sisters of St. Francis, 2 Sisters of the Precious 
Blood, 4 Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, 5 Sisters of 
Our Lady of Compassion, 4 Sisters of Jesus and Mary, 
2 Sisters of Mercy, 2 Sisters of St. Mary, 39 lay teach- 
ers, and 12,697 pupils; 15 chapels; 1 industrial school; 
1 kindergarten; 1 day nursery with 8 Pallotine Sisters, 
230 boys and 224 girls; 2 seminaries; 1 Catholic hos- 
pital; 1 home for Italian immigrants; 3 orphan asy- 
lums with 317 orphans. 

For statistics of the immigration movement, see the Reports 
of the Commissioner General of Immigration (Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C.) and the Bollettino 
dell’ Emigrazione (published at Rome by the Commissioner of 
Emigration, Ministry of Foreign Affairs). For a generul sur- 
vey of Italian Immigration: Prcortni, Gli Americani nella 
Vita Moderna (Milan, 1909), xxiv. For social, moral, and 
economic condition of the Italians in the United States and for 
criminal statistics, Lornp, TRENOR, AND Barrows, The Italian 
in America (New York, 1905). For conditions among Italians 
occupied in agriculture in the United States, Pecorrn1, The 
Italian as an Agricultural Laborer, in Annals of the American 
Academy of Polttical and Social Science: Labor and Wages 
(Philadelphia, 1909). For an exhaustive study of Italian 


immigration from the Italian point of view, Preziost, Gl’ Jia- 
liani negli Stati Uniti del Nord (Milan, 1909). 
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Italo-Greeks, the name applied to the Greeks in 
Italy who observe the Byzantine Rite. They em- 
brace three classes: (1) the ecclesiastical communities 
which have followed the Greek Rite since the Byzan- 
tine period; (2) the Greek colonies in the various 
maritime cities and at Rome; (3) the descendants of 
the Greeks and Albanians who emigrated en masse 
into Southern Italy after the Turkish occupation of 
the Balkans, and established towns, or at least 
formed powerful groups by themselves; they long 
maintained their native language and customs, and 
even now observe the Greek Rite, though in other 
He et they have been absorbed in the Italian popu- 
ation. 

(1) As to the first class, it is difficult to say whether 
the Greek Rite was followed in any diocese of South- 
ern Italy or Sicily before the eighth century. But 
the gradual hellenization of those regions, as well as 
the founding of numerous Greek monasteries, must 
have affected liturgical life. The spread of Greek 
monasticism in Italy received a strong impulse from 
the Saracenic invasion of Palestine and Egypt, and 
later from the Ieonoclastie persecutions. The monks 
naturally retained their rite, and as the bishops 
were not infrequently chosen from their number, 
the diocesan liturgy, under favourable conditions, 
could easily be changed, especially since the Lom- 
bard occupation of the inland regions of Southern 
Italy cut off the Greeks in the South from communi- 
cation with the Latin Church, whose intellectual cul- 
ture, moreover, was far inferior to that of Byzantium. 
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When, in 726, Leo the Isaurian, by a stroke of his pen, 
withdrew Southern Italy from the patriarchal juris- 
diction of Rome and gave it to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, the process of hellenization became 
more rapid; it received a further impulse when, on 
account of the Saracenic occupation of Sicily, many 
Greeks and hellenized Sicilians repaired to Calabria 
and Apulia. Still it was not rapid enough to suit 
the Byzantine emperors, who feared lest those 
regions should again fall under the influence of the 
Western Empire, like the Duchy of Rome and the 
Exarchate of Ravenna. Finally, after the Saxon 
emperors had made a formidable attempt to drive 
the Greeks from the peninsula, Emperor Nicephorus 
Phoeas and the Patriarch Polyeuctos made it ob- 
ligatory on the bishops, in 968, to adopt the Greek 
Rite. This order aroused lively opposition in some 
quarters, as at Bari, under Bishop Giovanni. Nor 
was it executed in other places immediately and uni- 
versally. Cassano and Taranto, for instance, are 
said to have always maintained the Latin Rite. At 
Trani, in 983, Bishop Rodostamo was allowed to re- 
tain the Latin Rite, as a reward for aiding in the 
surrender of the city to the Greeks. About the 
middle of the eleventh century, however, Bishop Gio- 
vanni II joined the schism of Michael Cerularius. In 
every diocese there were always some churches which 
never forsook the Latin Rite; on the other hand, long 
after the restoration of that rite, there remained 
Greek churches with native Greek clergy. 

The restoration of the Latin Rite began with the 
Norman conquest in the eleventh century, especially in 
the first period of the conquest, when Norman eccle- 
slastics were appointed bishops. Another potent 
factor was the reform of Gregory VII, who in his 
efforts to repress marriage among the Latin clergy 
found no small obstacle in the example of the Greek 
priests. However, he and his successors recognized 
the Greek Rite and discipline wherever it was in 
legitimate possession. Moreover, the Latin bishops 
ordained the Greek as well as the Latin clergy. In 
the course of time the Norman princes gained the 
affection of their Greek subjects by respecting their 
rite, which had a strong support in the numerous 
Basilian monasteries (in the fifteenth century there 
were still seven of them in the Archdiocese of Ros- 
sano alone). The latinization of the dioceses was 
complete in the sixteenth century. Among those 
which held out longest for the Greek Rite were 
Acerenza (and perhaps Gravina), 1302; Gerace, 1467; 
Oppido, 1472 (when it was temporarily united to 
Gerace); Rossano, 1460; Gallipoh, 1513; Bova (to 
the time of Gregory XIII), etc. But even after that 
time many Greek priests remained in some dioceses. 
In that of Otranto, in 1583, there were still two hun- 
dred Greek priests, nearly all native. At Reggio, 
Calabria, Count Ruggiero in 1092 had given the 
Greeks the church of 8. Maria della Cattolica, whose 
clergy had a protopapa, exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the bishop; this was the case until 1611. In 1695 
there were in the same dioceses fifty-nine Greek 
priests; after thirty years there was only one. Ros- 
sano still had a Greek clergy in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The few native Greek priests were afterwards 
absorbed in the tide of immigration (see below). Of 
the Basilian monasteries the only one left is that of 
Grottaferrata, near Rome. In Sicily the latiniza- 
tion was, for two reasons, accomplished more easily 
and radically. First, during the rule of the Saracens 
most of the dioceses were left without bishops, so 
that the installation of Latin bishops encountered no 
difficulty; secondly, the Normans had come as lib- 
erators, and not as conquerors. i 

(2) Important Greek colonies, founded chiefly for 
commercial reasons, were located at Venice, Ancona 
(where they obtained from Clement VIT and Paul III 
the church of §. Anna, which they lost in 1833, hav- 
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ing been declared schismatical in 1797), Bari, Lecce 
(where, even in the nineteenth century, in the church 
of 5S. Nicola, Divine worship was carried on in the 
Greek tongue, though in the Latin Rite), Naples 
(where they have the church of SS. Pietro e Paolo, 
erected in 1526 by Tommaso Paleologo Assagni), 
Leghorn (where they have the church of the An- 
nunzlata, 1607). 

In Rome, where Greek was the official language 
of the Church until the third century, there was 
always a large colony observing the Greek Rite. 
From the end of the sixth century until the ninth 
and tenth there were several Greek monasteries, 
among which were Cella Nova, near §. Saba; S. 
Erasmo; 8. Silvestro in Capite; the monastery next 
to S. Maria Antiqua at the foot of the Palatine. 
Like other nations, the Greeks before the year 1000 
had their own schola at Rome. It was near the 
church of 8. Maria in Cosmedin. Even in the pon- 
tifical liturgy—at least on some occasions—a few of 
the chanted passages were in Greek; the custom of 
singing the Epistle and Gospel in both Latin and 
Greek dates from that period (Gaisser, “ Brani greci 
nella liturgia latina” in “Rassegna Gregoriana”, 
1902, nos. 7, 8, 9). At present (1909) there are in 
Rome two Greek Catholic churches: S. Atanasio, 
belonging to the Greek College, and S. Maria in 
Domnica al Celio, belonging to the Basilian monks 
of the Congregation of Choueir. 

(3) Besides the first large emigration of Albanians, 
which took place between 1467 and 1470, after the 
death of the celebrated Scanderbeg (when his daugh- 
ter, who had become the Princess of Bisignano, in- 
vited her countrymen to the Kingdom of Naples), 
there were two others, one under Sultan Selim IL 
(1566-1574), directed to the ports along the Adriatic 
and to Leghorn; the other about 1740. In the 
course of time, owing to assimilation with the sur- 
rounding population, the number of these Italo- 
Greeks diminished, and not a few of their villages 
became entirely Latin. The following is a list of 
towns with an Albanian population. In Calabria 
and Basilicata: Castroregio, Farneto, 8. Paolo, 8S. 
Costantino, Plataci, Civita Percile, Frassineto, S. 
Basilio, Fermo, Lungro, Acquaformosa (Cassano 
Tonico), Marri, S. Benedetto d’Ullano, S. Sofia di Epiro 
(Diocese of 8. Mareo and Bisignano), Macchia, 5. 
Demetrio Corone, 8. Cosmo, 8. Giorgio Albanese, 
Vaccariso Albanese (Diocese of Rossano); a total of 
37,000 souls and about fifty priests. Five other dis- 
tricts in the same region are completely latinized. 
In Sicily, Italo-Greeks are found at Piana dei Greci, 
Palazzo Adriano, Contessa Entellina (Diocese of 
Monreale), Mezzofuso, Palermo (Diocese of Palermo), 
and Messina, where in the church of 8. Maria del 
Graffeo the Latin Rite is observed in the Greek 
tongue; a total of about 22,000 souls and forty 
priests. Other Italo-Greek colonies were at Villa- 
badessa (Diocese of Atri and Penne); Pianiano, near 
Acquapendente; and Cargese, in Corsica. 

To educate the clergy of these Greeks Gregory XIII 
founded in 1577 at Rome the Greek College of S. 
Atanasio, which served also for the Greek Catholics 
of the East and for the Ruthenians, until a special 
college was instituted for the latter purpose by Leo 
XIII. Among the alumni of 8. Atanasio was the 
celebrated Leo Allatius. Another Greek ecclesias- 
tical college was founded at Palermo in 1715 by Pe 
Giorgio Guzzetta, founder of an oratory of St. Philip 
Neri among the Greek clergy. At Fermo the sem- 
inary of SS. Pietro e Paolo existed from 1663, erected 
by the Propaganda to supply priests for Albania. 
It was suppressed in 1746. Finally Clement XII, in 
1736, founded the Corsini College in the ancient Abbey 
of S. Benedetto d’Ullano, whence it was transferred 
in 1794 to S. Demetrio Corone, in the ancient Basilian 
monastery of S. Adriano. Since 1849, however, and 
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especially since 1860, this college has lost its eccle- 
siastical character and is now secularized. 
Ecclesiastical Status.—The Italo-Greeks are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the diocesan bishops; several 
times, but in vain, they have sought exemption. 
However, the popes have long wished them to have a 
titular archbishop, resident in Rome, for the ordina- 
tion of their priests, and to lend splendour to Divine 
service. The first of these was Gabriele, titular 
Archbishop of Mitylene. When Clement XII estab- 
lished the Corsini College, he placed it in charge of a 
resident bishop or archbishop of the Greek Rite. At 
present this episcopus ordinans for the Greeks of 
Calabria resides at Naples. In 1784 the Greeks of 
Sicily obtained from Pius VI an episcopus ordinans, 
resident at Piana dei Greci. Naturally, the position 
of a people whose rite and discipline differed in many 
points from those of the surrounding population, 
required special legislation. Benedict XIV, in the 
Bull ‘‘ Etsi pastoralis” (1742), collected, co-ordinated, 
and completed the various enactments of his prede- 
cessors; and this Bull is still the law. The Holy See 
has always endeavoured to respect the rite of the 
Italo-Greeks; on the other hand, it was only proper to 
maintain the position of the Latin Rite. No member 
of the clergy may pass from the Greek to the Latin 
Rite without the consent of the pope; and no layman 
without the permission of the bishop. The offspring 
of mixed marriages belong to the Latin Rite. A 
Greek wife may pass to the Latin Rite, but not a 
Latin husband to the Greek Rite. Much less would a 
Latin be allowed to become a priest of the Greek 
Rite, thus evading the law of celibacy. As regards 
the Eucharist, any promiscuity of Greeks and Latins 
is forbidden, except in case of grave necessity, e. g. 
if in a given locality there should be no Greek church. 
Where custom has abolished communion under both 


kinds, a contrary usage must not be introduced. 

Ropora, Dell’ origine . . . del rito greco in Italia (Rome, 1758— 
63); DE Coronet, L’Autonomia ecclesiastica degli italo-albanesi 
della Calabria e della Basilicata (1903); Corroneo, Il rito greco 
in Calabria (Reggio in Calabria, 1902); Dm Martinis, Juris 
Pontificii de Propaganda Fide, pt. II (Rome, 1888); Bullarium 
Pee S. C. de Prop. Fide (8 vols., Rome, 1839); Gay, 
L’ Italie méridionale et Vempire byzantin depuis Vavenement de 
Basile I jusquw i la prise de Bari par les Normands 867-1071 
(Paris, 1904); CHALANDON, Histoire de Il’ Italie méridionale sous 
la domination normande (Paris, 1908); Cuaron, Le quinziéme 
centenaire de St. Jean Chrysostome (Rome, 1909), 258-264; 
GatsseR, I canti ecclesiastici ttalo-grect in Rassegna Gregoriana, 
IV (Rome, 1905), 385-412; Ipem, Brant greci nella liturgia 
latina, ibid. (1902), fase. 7, 8, 9. 
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Italy.—In ancient times Italy had several other 
names: it was called Saturnia, in honour of Saturn; 
(Enotria, wine-producing land; Ausonia, land of the 
Ausonians; Hesperia, land to the west (of Greece); 
Tyrrhenia, ete. The name Italy (‘Iradia), which 
seems to have been taken from witulus, to signify a 
land abounding in cattle, was applied at first to a very 
limited territory. According to Nissen and to others, 
it served to designate the southernmost portion of the 
peninsula of Calabria; but some authorities, as Coe- 
chia and Gentile, hold that the name was given orig- 
inally to that country between the Sele and the Lao 
which later was called Lucania. We find the name 
Ttaly in use, however, among Greek writers of the fifth 
and the fourth centuries n. c. (Herodotus, Thucyd- 
ides, Aristotle, Plato); and in 241 8. c., in the treaty 
of peace that ended the First Punie War, it served to 
designate peninsular Italy; while in 202 n. c., at the 
close of the Second Punie War, the name of Italy was 
extended as far as the Alps. ; 

PuysicaAL CHARACTERISTICS.—Italy has an area of 
110,646 square miles, of which 91,393 are on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and 19,253 ontheislands. The area of 
Italy, therefore, is little more than half that of France. 

Under the Romans and in the Middle Ages, under 
the powerful republics of Amalfi and of Pisa, of Genoa 
and of Venice, Italy ruled the Mediterranean Sea, 
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which, however, after the discovery of America, 
ceased to be the centre of European maritime activity. 
The centre of European interests was carried towards 
the west: the Italian republics fell into decay, and sea- 
power went to the countries on the Atlantic Ocean. 
But the opening of the Suez Canal (1869) and the tun- 
nelling of the Alps (Fréjus, 1871; St. Gothard, 1884; 
Simplon, 1906), which brought Central and North- 
western Europe into easy communication with Italian 
ports, and especially with Genoa, have restored to the 
Mediterranean much of its former importance and 
made of Italy a mighty bridge between Europe and 
the Levant. Of the three great peninsulas of Southern 
Europe, Italy is that whose adjoining seas penetrate 
deepest into the European Continent, while its fron- 
tiers border on the greatest number of other states 
(France, Switzerland, Austria) and are in contact 
with a greater number of races: French, German, Slav. 

Before Italy took its present form it was part of a 
great body of land called by geologists Tyrrhensis, 
now covered by the waters of the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
which was united to Africa. In fact, a great part of 
the Tuscan Archipelago and of the other islands of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, the masses of the Peloritan Mountains 
in Sicily, of Aspromonte and of Sila in Calabria, the 
Roian Alps, formed of archaic rocks, all are fragments 
of an ancient land now for the most part submerged. 
Another fact that gave to the configuration of Italy its 
present characteristic lines was the recession of the 
sea from that great gulf which became the fertile plain 
of the Po. Glaciers that at one time occupied the 
greater portion of Northern Italy gave rise to many 
moraine ranges. When the promontory of Gargano 
was an island, the Adriatic Sea, which separated that 
elevation from the Apennines and which occupied all 
the table-land of Apulia, projected an arm towards 
the south through the Sella di Spinazzola and the 
valley of the rivers Basentiello and Bradano, until it 
met the Ionian Sea. Therefore Italy is a recent for- 
mation, and consequently is subject to telluric phe- 
nomena that are unknown, or are less frequent, in the 
neighbouring countries. It is due to these causes that 
Sicily was separated from the Continent and became 
an island. Within historical times, the coast of Poz- 
zuoli, near Naples, has undergone a slow depression 
that caused the columns of the temple of Serapis to 
sink into the sea, from which they emerged later 
through a rising movement of the ground. In conse- 
quence of the earthquake that destroyed Messina and 
Reggio (28 December, 1908), the ground has undergone 
alteration, and telluric movements show no ten- 
dency to cease. Italy has the characteristic shape of 
a riding boot, of which the top is represented by the 
Alps, the seam by the Apennines, and the toe, the 
heel, and the spur, respectively, by the peninsulas of 
Calabria, Salento, and Gargano. The country consists 
of a continental portion that terminates at almost 
the forty-fourth parallel, between Spezia and Rimini, 
of peninsular, and of insular portions. It is customary 
to divide the peninsular portions into two parts: Central 
Italy and Southern Italy, of which the former is con- 
tained between the forty-fourth parallel and a straight 
line that connects the mouth of the Trigno River with 
that of the Garigliano, marking the narrowest part 
of the peninsula between the Adriatic and the Tyr- 
rhenian Seas. Southern Italy is the part of the penin- 
sula which lies south of this line. Northern Italy in- 
cludes Piedmont, Lombardy, Venice, Emilia, and 
Liguria; Central Italy includes Tuscany, Umbria, and 
Lazio; Southern Italy includes Campania, the Basil- 
ieata, and Calabria. 

Insular Italy will be found treated of under the arti- 
cles SicrLy ; Srciims, KInGpoM oF THE Two; SARDINIA. 
Piedmont, Lombardy, Tuscany, Venice, and the his- 
toric towns within those regions will also be found the 
subject of separate articles. Concerning the temporal 
power of the popes and events culminating in the 
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seizure of Rome in 1870 see the articles TemporaL 
Power and Papau States. 

Coast-line and Seas.—The coast-line of the Italian 
Peninsula measures 2100 miles. Its principal har- 
bours are the Gulf of Genoa, the first commercial 
port in Italy; the Gulf of Spezia, an important naval 
station; Civitavecchia, an artificial harbour; the har- 
bours of Gaeta, Naples, and the Gulf of Taranto; 
Brindisi, a natural port; the Gulf of Manfredonia, and 
the lagoons of Venice. The principal seas are: (1) the 
Sea of Italy, or Tyrrhenian Sea, which lies between the 
islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica and the main- 
land. It slopes from its shores to its centre, where it 
attains a depth of more than two and one-quarter 
miles, and scattered overit are the Tuscan Archipelago, 
the Ponza and Parthenopian Island groups, the Aigad- 
ian Islands, the voleanic Island Ustica, and the Lipari 
or #olian Islands, the latter being all extinct voleanoes 
with the exception of Stromboli. The tides of this sea 
vary by only eight or 
twelve inches; it 
abounds in coral 
banks, and anchovy, 
sardine, and tunny 
fishing is remunera- 
tive along the coasts 
of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. 

(2) Ligurian Sea. 
—The Gulf of Genoa 
is the most inland 
and also the most 
northerly part of 
this open sea, which 
extends to the south 
as faras the Channels 
of Corsica and of 
Piombino, through 
which it communi- 
cates with the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. It is 
open towards the 
Mediterranean, while 
its south-western 
limit is a line drawn from Cape Lardier, in Provence, 
to Cape Revellata in Corsica. The tides of this sea 
vary from six to eight inches. On account of its depth 
and of the absence of tributary rivers, it contains few 
fish. 

(3) Sea of Sicily; Sea of Malta.—That branch of the 
Mediterranean that lies between Tunis and Sicily is 
called the Channel of Tunis or of Sicily, and has a mini- 
mum breadth of 90 miles. The branch that separates 
the Maltese Islands from Sicily is called the Malta 
Channel and has a minimum breadth of 51 miles. In 
the former, at an average depth of 100 fathoms, there 
is a submarine bank that unites Africa and Sicily; it 
has extensive shoals, known for their voleanic phe- 
nomena. Sponge and coral fisheries in this sea are lu- 
erative. The tidesare higher than those of other Italian 
waters, and a singular phenomenon, called marrobbio, 
is observed here, being a violent and dangerous boiling 
of the sea, having, possibly, a volcanic origin. 

(4) Ionian Sea.—This is an open sea between Sicily 
and the Calabrian and the Salentine peninsulas, and the 
western coasts of the Balkan Peninsula; it communi- 
cates with the Tyrrhenian Sea by the Strait of Mes- 
sina, which was formed by the catastrophe that vio- 
lently detached Sicily from the Continent. This strait, 
which is one of the most frequented waterways of [u- 
rope, is funnel-shaped, having a breadth of 20 miles 
at its southern, and of 2 miles at its northern, opening. 
On the line between the islands of Sicily and Crete, the 
Tonian Sea reaches a depth of 2? miles, the greatest 
that has been found so far in the Mediterranean Sea. 
While the tides on the African coast rise over six feet, 
those on the coast of Italy are very slight; they are all 
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the stronger, however, in the Strait of Messina, where 
the currents that pass between the Tyrrhenian and the 
Ionian Seas, especially when the wind blows, form 
vortices and surges that beat violently against the 
coast of Calabria. The fantasy of the ancients person- 
ified these two phenomena, in the monster Seylla, for 
the Calabrian coast, and Charybdis on the Sicilian 
side (Homer, ‘‘Odyss.’’, I, xii; Virgil, ‘‘ Aneid”’, III, 
420-425). 

(5) Adriatic Sea.—This sea lies between the Italian 
and the Balkan Peninsulas, with an area of 51,000 sq. 
miles. It abounds in fish of exceptionally good qual- 
ity. 

Orology.—ltaly is a country of mountains and hills, 
with few high table-lands; while, of the latter, the two 
most important, those of Tuseany and of the Murgie, 
are broken and surmounted by hills and mountainous 
groups. Lowland plains are, on the contrary, the 
dominant characteristic of Northern Italy; plains, in 
fact, occupy about 
one-third of the sur- 
face of the country. 
The principal moun- 
tains of Italy are: (1) 
The Alps, a system 
of parallel ranges, at 
the north of Italy, 
forming an are that 
presents its convex 
side to the west; they 
extend from the pass 
of Cadibona to the 
masses of Mt. Blane, 
which is the highest 
point of the Alpine 
range (15,780 feet), 
and from that point, 
following a_ north- 
easterly direction, 
they extend to Vi- 
enna on the Danube. 
One of the greater 
eastern branches of 
this system, the Car- 
nic and the Julian Alps, diverges in a south-easterly 
direction and terminates in the Fianona Point on the 
Gulf of Quarnero. Their length, from the pass of Cadi- 
bona to Cape Fianona, isnearly 735 miles. Theirmean 
height is 6500 feet. The Italian watershed of the Alps 
is steep, with short spurs and deep valleys, while the op- 
posite side isa gentle slope. Hence the facility of cross- 
ing over the Alps from without (France, Germany), and 
the corresponding difficulty of the passage from the 
Italian side, as history has shown by foreign invasions. 
The Alps are of climatic benefit to Italy, for they are 
a screen against the cold winds from the north, while 
the vapours of warm winds from the Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic Seas are condensed on the Alpine 
heights, producing the copious rains and snows that 
result in those numerous glaciers which are reservoirs 
for the rivers. The inhabitants of the Alps are a 
strong and robust people, sober, and attached to their 
native valleys. ‘Temporary emigration, due to the 
nature of the land, is very great, but permanent emi- 
gration is rare. With the Alps is connected the typ- 
ical Italian figure of the chimney-sweep evoked by the 
fancy of artists and of poets. 

(2) The Apennines form parallel trunk chains, ar- 
ranged in echelon, like the tiers of a theatre; they ex- 
tend from the Pass of Cadibona to the Strait of Mes- 
sina and are continued in the northern mountains of 
Sicily as far as Cape Boeo. The range is of much less 
elevation than the Alps, its mean height being 3900 
feet, nor has it the imposing, wild, and varied aspect 
of the Alps. Its summits are bare and rounded, the 
valleys deep, and cultivation goes on well up the 
heights. The sides were once covered with forests, 
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but that wealth of vegetation has been improvidently 
destroyed everywhere along this range, and, conse- 
quently, iron grey, the ashy colour of calcareous rocks, 
and the red brown of clay and sand-beds are the pre- 
dominant tints of the country. The highest summit 
is that of Mt. Corno (9585 feet) in the group of the 
Gran Sasso. On account of their latitude and of their 
proximity to the sea, the Apennines have neither 
snow-clad peaks nor glaciers, and, while the Pre-Al- 
pine hills are of moraine origin the Pre-Apennine hills 
were formed of sands, clay, flint, and other substances 
disintegrated and transformed by the waters. Rains 
are frequent on the Apennines in autumn and winter. 

The configuration of the Apennine system is simple 
at its two extremities, but it becomes complex to- 
wards the centre, where it consists of a group of par- 
allel chains, arranged in steps, those curving towards 
the east constituting the Sub-Apennine range; while 
those groups that extend along the Tyrrhenian and 
the Adriatic coasts constitute the Anti-Apennine sys- 
tem. Geographers do not agree on the determining 
lines of these three divisions. We will adopt the line 
from Cadibona Pass (1620 feet) to Boeca Serriola 
(2400 feet) between the Tiber and the Metauro Rivers, 
for the northern division; from Bocca Serriola to the 
Pass of Rionero between the Rivers Sangro and Vol- 
turno, for the Central Apennines, and from this point 
to Cape Armi, forthe southern division. The Northern 
Apennines encircle the southern basin of the Po, in a 
north-west to south-east direction, and the Pass of 
Cisa (3410 feet) divides them into two sections, 
the Ligurian and the Emilio-Tusecan. (a) The Ligurian 
Apennines form an are around the Gulf of Genoa and 
have their crest near and parallel to the coast; but, to 
the north of Genoa, they deviate towards the east. 
Their southern spursare short and steep; those towards 
the Po are longer and more ramified, the two principal 
ones among them being those of Mt. Antola and of 
Mt. Penna, the former of which fans out between the 
Serivia and Trebbia Rivers and contains Mt. Ebro 
(5570 feet) and Mt. Lesima (5760 feet), and it termi- 
nates near the Po, forming the Pass of Stradella; that 
of Mt. Penna, with numerous branches between the 
Trebbia and the Taro Rivers, contains Mt. Misurasca, 
or Bue (5930 feet), which is the highest point of this 
section. The Langhe and the hills of Monferrato, 
which last are called also Hills of the Po, famous for 
their sparkling wines, form a species of promontory of 
the Ligurian Apennines, enclosed between the Po, the 
Tanaro, and the western part of the Bormida. All this 
hilly region consists, superficially, of greenish and of 
yee sands, and below the surface, of clay and of 

Juish marl, alternating with veins of gypsum, of 
gravel, and at times of lignite. During the Miocene 
period, this region was a continuation of the Gulf of 
the Po and communicated with the Mediterranean 
Sea by the channel, or possibly the archipelago, of 
Cadibona. Four railroads cross this section: (i) the 
Savona-Torino, with a branch to Alessandria through 
the Cadibona Pass; (ii) the Genova-Ovada-Asti near 
the summit of the Turchino; (iii) the Genova-Novi, 
with two tunnels near the summit of the Giovi Pass; 
(iv) the Spezia~-Parma, with the Borgallo tunnel. (b) 
The Emilio-Tuscan-Apennines.—There are character- 
istic differences between the two slopes of this section 
of the Apennines. The branches towards the north- 
east, that is towards the Adriatic Sea, are parallel, 
and perpendicular to the erest that separates the 
watersheds; they terminate at a short distance from 
the Emilian Way. The most important branch, on ac- 
count of its length and ramifications, and also because 
it separates Northern Italy from Central Italy, is the 
one which is called Alps of Luna, beginning in the dor- 
sal spur of Mt. Maggiore (4400 feet), between the 
Marecchia and the Metauro Rivers and divided into 
three branches, the last of which closes the great val- 
ley of the Po near the Pass of Cattolica. On the south- 
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western watershed the spurs are almost parallel to 
the mother chain and are separated from it by broad 
longitudinal valleys, forming the Sub-Apennines of 
Tuscany. (c) The Tuscan or Metalliferous Anti-Ap- 
ennines consist of a group of parallel chains, directed 
from north-west to south-east on the Tuscan uplands, 
ploughed by the Ombrone of Pistoia. The eastern 
chain, towards the Arno River and the valley of Chi- 
ana, is formed by the wine-producing mountains of 
Chianti, Montepulciano, and Cetona. The interior 
chains consist of the mountains of Siena, abounding in 
marbles, the mountains of Volterra, that yield ala- 
baster, and those of Montalcino, and they terminate in 
the voleanic mass of Mt. Amiata, the highest point of 
the Anti-Apennines (5640 feet). The coast range, 
abounding in metals, includes the mountains of Leg- 
horn, the Cornate di Gerfalco, and the Poggio Mon- 
tieri. They contain mines of copper, lead, zine, salt, 
and are rich in borax and lignite coal. The highest 
point of the Emitio-Tuscan Apennines is Mt. Cimone 
(7190 feet). Other summits are the Alps of Succiso 
(6610 feet) and Mt. Cusna (6960 feet). Two railroads 
cross this section: the Bologna-Firenze and the Faenza- 
Firenze. Wherefore northern and central Italy are 
connected by five railroads which, together with the 
common roads, constitute the unifying system be- 
tween these two divisions of the country. 

The Central Apennines are divided into two sections, 
the Umbro-Marchesan, from Bocca Serriola to the Tor- 
rita Pass, between the Velino and the Tronto Rivers, 
and the Apennines of the Abruzzi, from the Torrita 
Pass (3280 feet) to that of Rionero. (d) The Umbro- 
Marchesan Apennines.—This range is not formed of a 
single, well-defined chain, as is the case in the Northern 
Apennines, but, of three parallel ranges, in echelon, 
that gradually approach the Adriatic Sea towards the 
south. The first chain, that is the western one, is 
merely the prolongation of the Northern Apennines, 
and extends from Bocca Serriola to the highland plain 
of Gubbio, to terminate on the low plain of Foligno. 
The seeond, or middle, range, called also Chain of Mt. 
Catria, contains many peaks over 4900 feet, Mt. Catria 
being 5570 feet high. These two ranges are connected 
by a highland plain which terminates at the defile of 
Scheggia (1930 feet) and over which passed the an- 
cient Flaminian Way. The eastern or Mt. San Vicino 
range begins to the right of the Metauro River and 
follows a north-easterly direction. It is cut by many 
openings through which flow the rivers that rise in the 
central chain and empty into the Adriatic Sea. From 
Mt. San Vicino this range takes a southerly direction 
and forms the Sibilline Mountains, of which the chief 
summits are Mt. Regina (7650 feet) and Mt. Vettore 
(8100 feet). Towards the Adriatic Sea the Sub-Ap- 
ennine range consisted of chains parallel to the Apen- 
nines, but it was worn away by the waters and only 
the mountains of Ascensione, Cingoli, and Conero re- 
main to mark the position that it occupied. The 
Umbrian or Tyrrhenian Sub-Apennines are divided 
into two principal groups. The first of these is be- 
tween the Tiber and the Valley of Chiana, and beyond 
the Scopettone Pass (920 feet), it receives the names 
of Alta di 8. Egidio (3400 feet), Perugia Mountains, 
Poggio Montereale and others. The second group 
stands between the Tiber, the Topino, and the Ma- 
roggia Rivers, containing the Deruta Mountains, Mt. 
Martano (3500 feet), and Mt. Torre Maggiore (3560 
feet). There is but one railroad that crosses this sec- 
tion of the Central Apennines; it is the one between 
Ancona and Foligno that passes near Fossato, through 
a tunnel about a mile and a quarter long. (e) The 
Abruzzan Apennines.—This section consists of three 
high ranges that form a kind of ellipse of which the 
major axis is in a south-easterly direction. They en- 
close the lofty plain of the Abruzzi that is divided into 
the Conea Aquilana, to the east, through which flows 
the River Aterno, and the Conca di Avezzano or of the 
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Fucino, to the west. The eastern range extends from 
the defile of Arquata to the Sangro River and is di- 
vided into three stretches, namely, the group of Pizzo 
di Sevo (7850 feet), from the Tronto River to the Vo- 
mano; the Gran Sasso d’Italia, between the Vomano 
and the Pescara Rivers, the highest group of the 
peninsula, its greatest elevation being that of Mt. 
Corno (9560 feet); and third, the group of the Majella, 
which is preceded by the Morone chain and the highest 
point of which is Mt. Amaro (9170 feet). Bears are 
still to be found in these mountains. The middle 
range of the Abruzzan Apennines parts from the 
Velino River near Mt. Terminillo and divides into the 
groups of Mt. Velino and of Mt. Sirente, from which 
the range is continued to the south-east, by the 
Scanno Mountains, which are separated from those 
of Majella by the plains of Solmona and of Cinque- 
miglia. (f) The Roman Sub-Apennines.—The Sabine 
Mountains rise between the Aniene, the Tiber, the 
Nera, the Velino, and 
the Turano Rivers, 
containing Mt. Pel- 
leechia (4487 feet); 
they are a continu- 
ation of the moun- 
tains of Spoleto and 
develop a most pic- 
turesque region that 
is rich in _ historic 
memories. TheSim- 
bruini Mountains 
stand between the 
Turano and the Ani- 
ene Rivers, following 
the direction of the 
Sabine Mountains. 
Between the Sacce 
and the Aniene Riv- 
ers are the Ernici 
Mountains, which 
are of volcanic na- 
ture. They are fol- 
lowed in a north- 
westerly direction 
by the Palestrina 
Mountains, which contain Mt. Guadagnolo (3990 
feet) and which are separated from the saddle of 
Palestrina (1130 feet) and from the Alban Mountains, 
which belong to the Anti-Apennines. (g) The Roman 
Anti-Apennines.—This range extends from the Fiora 
to the Garigliano rivers and is divided into two parts. 
Between the Rivers Fiora and Tiber there is a predomi- 
nance of voleanie groups like that of the Volsini Moun- 
tains (2270 feet) that form a chain of volcanic stone 
around Lake Bolsena, which was formed, possibly, by 
the reunion of several extinct craters. This group is 
followed by the Cimini Mountains around Lake Vico; 
the Sabatini Mountains around Lake Bracciano; Mt. 
Soracte (2270 feet), standing solitary on the Tiber, 
and the Tolfa Mountains (2000 feet) on the sea; these 
are rich in alum. The Alban Mountains, also of vol- 
canic character, rise between the Rivers Tiber, Gari- 
gliano, Sacco or Tolero, and the sea, with their highest 
elevation in Mt. Cavo (3100 feet) near Rome. Beyond 
the gap of Velletri rise the Volscian Mountains, which 
are of a caleareous nature and which extend to the 
Garigliano. They are divided into three groups: the 
Lepini Mountains, containing Mt. Semprevisa (5000 
feet), the Ausonian Mountains, and the Aurunci 
Mountains, which contain Mt. Petrella (5000 feet) and 
which form the promontory of Gaeta. There are three 
railroads that cross this section of the Apennines: the 
Chieti-Aquila-Terni-Roma, the Chieti-Solmona-Avez- 
zano-Roma, and the Aquila-Isernia-Naples. 

The Southern Apennines are divided into three parts: 
the branch that is formed by the Neapolitan and Lu- 
can Apennines, the true continuation of the Central 
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Apennines, of which they preserve both the nature and 
the direction; the Apennines of Calabria, which are 
different in direction, aspect, and nature from the 
Apennines, having an Alpine character; the Murgie 
range, also differing in origin and characteristics from 
the Apennines. (h) The Neapolitan Apennines.— 
This range extends from the Pass of Rionero to the 
saddle of Conza. Beginning at the north, there is 
first the highland plain of Carovilli, and then the 
mountains of Frentani or of Campobasso. These are 
followed by the vast highland plain of the Sannio and 
by that of Irpino which forms the eastern border of the 
Beneventana basin and terminates at the saddle of 
Conza. This series of elevations, although of medium 
height, marks the principal axis of the Apennine range. 
(1) The Neapolitan Tyrrhenian Sub-Apennines are 
formed of the groups of the Matese and of the Ter- 
minio, and of the Avellino Mountains. The Matese 
group, which is totally isolated, has its highest eleva- 
tion in Mt. Miletto 
(6700 feet) and con- 
sists of two parallel 
trunks that are very 
close together, hav- 
ing between them a 
narrow height that 
contains a small lake. 
The group of the 
Terminio (about 
6000 feet high), 
which contains Mt. 
Accellica and Mt. 
Cervialto, consti- 
tutes one of the most 
important oro-hy- 
drographbie points of 
Southern Italy. 
They abound in 
springs, and from 
them come the fresh 
waters of the Serino 
with which Naples 
is supplied through 
an aqueduct. Be- 
tween the two above 
groups rise the Avellino Mountains that close the 
Beneventana basin. These are groups that are 
isolated by deep clefts, chief among them being 
Mt. Vergine (4800 feet) which has upon it a cele- 
brated sanctuary. (j) The Neapolitan Tyrrhenian 
Apennines.—This Anti-Apennine range extends in 
the direction of the Roman Anti-Apennines, through 
the voleanic group of Roecamonfina and of Mt. Mag- 
giore, tothe Volturno River. Onthe coast is the region 
of Campi Flegrei, formed -f small, extinct voleanoes; 
then the active volcan.) Mt. Vesuvius (4070 feet), and 
after that the Lattari or Sorrento chain which forms 
the peninsula of Sorrento and terminates at Campa- 
nella Point. (k) The Neapolitan Adriatie Anti-Apen- 
nines consist of the Gargano group which is entirely 
isolated and which differs from the Apennines in origin 
and in nature. It projects into the Adriatic Sea (the 
Gargano Head) for 30 miles and the River Candelaro 
now takes the place of the branch of the sea that for- 
merly separated this group from the peninsula. The 
elevation rises steep above that river and the Gulf of 
Manfredonia, forming a series of forest-covered ter- 
races upon which stand dome-shaped summits, as Mt. 
Calvo (3460 feet), and sloping down towards the north 
upon Lake Varano. From this side of Mt. Cornacchia 
(3800 feet) the Capitanata Mountains branch towards 
the north and pass around the plain of Apulia on the 
west. (1) Lucan Apennines.—This is a chain that ex- 
tends from the Sella di Conza to the Sealone Pass and 
is bounded by the Sele River, the Ofanto with its af- 
fluent the Locone, the Bradano and its affluent the 
Basentiello, the coast of the Gulf of Taranto, the Isth- 
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mus of Calabria, and the Tyrrhenian Sea. The range 
is divided into two parts by the plain of San Loja, 
which is crossed by a highway and by the Napoli- 
Potenza railroad. The northern part is grouped 
around Mt. Santa Croce (4670 feet) that gives out sev- 
eral ramifications, one of which extends to the group 
of Mt. Volture, an extinct voleano on the right of the 
Ofanto River. The second, southern division con- 
tains the Maddalena Mountains (Mt. Papa, 6560 feet), 
a short and rugged chain that runs from north to east, 
and the nearly isolated group of the Pollino which 
bars the entrance of the peninsula of Calabria and con- 
tains the highest summits of the Southern Apennines, 
Mt. Pollino and Serra Dolcedormi. The group of the 
Cilento which projects into the sea at Capes Licosa and 
Palinuro may be considered as the Lucan Sub-Apen- 
nines. It is separated from the Apennines by the lon- 
gitudinal valley of Diano and constitutes one of the 
wildest and most broken borders of Italy. Its princi- 
pal summits are Mt. Cervati (6000 feet), Mt. Sacro 
(5600 feet), and Mt. Alburno. (3) Murgie-—The Apul- 
ian group of the Murgie constitutes a system of its 
own, different from the Apennines in shape, origin, and 
nature. Its boundaries are the Ofanto River and its 
affluent the Locone, the Sella di Spinazzola, the Ba- 
sentiello River, the Bradano, and the coasts of the 
Tonian and the Adriatic Seas. The Murgie are hills 
that are surmounted here and there by rounded ele- 
vations. Their height, which at the north is nearly 
2000 feet, decreases more and more towards the south- 
east. There are no rivers or streams among these hills, 
for they absorb the rain-waters into deep clefts that 
are called lame or gravine. When the sea occupied the 
plain of Apulia and extended towards the south as far 
as the Ionian Sea, the Murgie were separated from 
Italy and were divided into islands and submarine 
banks. (4) The Calabrian Apennines.—The moun- 
tains of Calabria, by their crystalline and granite 
nature, by their alpine appearance and by difference 
of direction, form a system that is independent of the 
Apennines. Their boundaries are a line drawn from 
the mouth of the Crati River to the Scalone Pass and 
the coasts of the Tyrrhenian and of the Ionian Seas. 
They constitute a straitened territory of mountain 
groups that are separated by deep depressions, or 
united by sharp crests, in which communication be- 
comes very difficult. The highlands are covered with 
forests, and the lowlands with orange groves, vine- 
yards, olive trees, and kindred plantations. These 
mountains are divided into four groups: first, the Ca- 
tena Costiera, between the sea and the Crati River, ex- 
tending from the Pass of Scalone to the River Amato; it 
contains Mt. Cocuzzo (5000 feet). Asitsname implies, 
this chain is always very near the sea, rising steeply 
to a mean height of 3700 feet, while at its southern 
extremity it is united with the highland plain of Sila. 
The second group is a vast highland plain of a mean 
height of 3900 feet, with gaps, here and there, through 
which flow the streams that rise on the plain. The 
highest summit is Botte Donato (6300 feet). The 
name of Sila is connected with the Latin silva and 
with the Greek tA (forest) and refers to the rich 
growth of tall trees that covered the plain in ancient 
times, and even then were utilized in naval con- 
struction. To the south of Sila, between the Gulfs 
of Squillace and Santa Eufemia, there is the Pass 
of Mareellinara (800 feet), which was possibly a sea 
canal before the Strait of Messina existed. This pass 
separates the Sila from the third group, called the 
Sierre, which contains Mt. Pecoraro and which extends 
to Mercante Pass, terminating in the sea, at Cape Vati- 
cano on the promontory of Monteleone (1600 feet). 
The fourth group rises between Mercante Pass and the 
Strait of Messina; it is Aspromonte, a vast conical 
mass of granite that rises by wooded grades and ter- 
races. It contains Mt. Alto (6500 feet). 
Plains.—(1) Plain of the Po.—The spurs of the Alps 
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and of the Apennines that are directed towards the 
valley of the Po never reach the shores of that river; 
on the contrary, there stretches between the base lines 
of those two mountain systems the vast plain of the 
Po (17,500 sq. miles), which may be compared to a 
great amphitheatre, open towards the east, the Alpine 
and the Apennine watersheds forming its tiers, and 
the plain its arena. Its uniformity is broken by the 
hills of Monferrato and by those of the Langhe, by the 
Euganean hills, and by the Berici Mountains. If 
the sea should rise 300 feet, it would reach the base of 
the Monferrato hills and would enter the Apennine val- 
leys; and if it should rise 1300 feet more it would enter 
the valleys of Piedmont. This plain of the Po, which 
is divided into plains of Piedmont, Lombardy, and 
Venice, on the left of the river, and into plains of 
Marengo and of Emilia on its right, was formerly a 
gulf of the Adriatic Sea that was filled in by the allu- 
vial deposits of the rivers and was levelled by inunda- 
tions. This process of filling in the Adriatic Sea is 
continuous, as is shown by the fact that the delta of 
the Po is carried forward by nearly twenty-six feet 
each year, while Ravenna, which in the time of the 
Romans was a naval station, is now five miles from 
the sea. The Alps contributed a greater portion of 
alluvial materials than did the Apennines, and there- 
fore the course of the Po was thrown towards the 
lower range, so that the plain on the left of the river 
is greater than that on the right. The low plain of the 
Po has two light slopes that meet in the thalwegg of 
that river; one of them descends gradually from west 
to east (Cunzo, 1700 feet). While this plain covers 
only a third of the surface of the valley of the Po, it is 
nevertheless the historical and political centre of that 
valley. (2) Plains of Central Italy.—Between the 
mouth of the Magra River and Terracina there is a 
lengthy extent of low plains that vary considerably in 
breadth. These plains are monotonous and sad, in 
contrast with those of the river valleys, as that of the 
Ombrone, those of the Arno and of other rivers, which 
are fertile and beautiful. First there is the plain of 
Tuscany, divided into the low plains of the basin of the 
Arno and the Maremma, of which the former were once 
marshy and unhealthy, especially that of the valley of 
Chiana; but, through the great hydraulic works of the 
Medicis of the sixteenth century, they are now most 
fertile and are model expositions of agriculture. (3) 
The Tuscan Maremma is a low expanse of level land 
where the rain-waters become stagnant and where the 
streams are sluggish on account of the too gentle slope 
of the land, and therefore they accumulate their ref- 
use; this disadvantage, however, is now turned to profit 
in the fertilization of the ground by what is known as 
the filling-in system. (4) The Roman Campagna.—The 
lightly undulating Roman Campagna lies on either 
side of the lower Tiber, and, although it has the mo- 
notony and sadness of all plains, it has a grandeur in 
itself, in its beautiful sunsets and in the gigantie and 
glorious ruins that witness how greata life there was in 
these now deserted places, abandoned to herds of cattle 
and to wild boars. The remains of the consular roads 
that traverse this plain in every direction, reminding 
one of the victorious armies that marched over them, 
are now scarcely to be discerned under the brush; the 
waters, no longer checked, have left their channels 
and formed extensive marshes, where malaria reigns; 
and houses and tillage are not to be found on the Cam- 
pagna at many miles from Rome. (5) The Pontine 
Marshes.—From Cisterna to Terracina and from Porto 
d’Anzio to Mt. Circeo there lies a swampy expanse, 25 
miles in length and from 10 to 11 miles in breadth 
called in ancient times Agro Pomenzio, and now Pon- 
tine Marshes. Formerly this tract was cultivated and 
healthy, only a little swamp existing near Terracina: 
and in the fifth century of the Roman Era the Censor 
Appius constructed over it the magnificent way that 
bears his name. But the provinces having been de- 
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Pee by wars, and the cultivation of the soil 
aving been interrupted, the stagnant waters overlaid 
all. The Consul Cethegus, however, by new drainage, 
made these lands healthy again, but the civil wars re- 
duced them to a worse condition than the one from 
which they were redeemed; and in the time of Augus- 
tus, as Horace tells us, the Appian Way ran solitary 
through that vast swamp. Augustus and his succes- 
sors attempted to drain the tract once more; but the 
barbarians destroyed every vestige of their work. 
Popes Leo I, Sixtus II, Clement XIII, and especially 
Pius VI, resumed the undertaking, and by means of 
large canals restored it to agriculture; but once more 
the region is unhealthy, and almost without inhabi- 
tants. (6) Plains of Southern Italy—tThe plains of 
Southern Italy cover nearly four-tenths of its sur- 
face, the regions which contain more of them being 
Campania and Apulia. There are none in the Basili- 
cata, and few in Calabria. On the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
there are (a) the Campania Plain which extends 
along the coast between the Garigliano and the Sarno 
Rivers. Over it rise the voleanoes of the Campi Flegrei 
and that of Vesuvius. This is the Campania Felix of 
antiquity, a region of extraordinary beauty and of ex- 
ceptional fertility due to the voleanic soil and to the 
maritime climate. (b) The Plain of Pesto, or of the 
Sele, which is much smaller than the first. It is situa- 
ted at the mouth of the Sele River, not far from where 
stood Posidonia, or Pzestum, the city of roses, famous 
for its life of delights and delicacy, but already in 
ruins at the beginning of the Roman Empire. Now 
these places are marshy and unhealthy. (c) The 
Plain of Santa Eufemia, situated at the end of the gulf 
of the same name and traversed by the Amato River, 
and the Plain of Gioja, traversed by the River Mesima. 
They are small, marshy, and unhealthy plains in the 
shape of amphitheatres, formed by the alluvial depos- 
its of those two rivers. Looking towards the Ionian 
Sea is the plain of Sibari, where once stood, at the 
mouth of the Crati River, the Greek city for which the 
plain is named. It is of alluvial origin and nature, as 
are the preceding two. ‘Towards the Adriatic Sea the 
plains of the coast of Apulia have their northern ter- 
minal in the famous Tavoliere delle Puglie which is al- 
most a steppe, treeless, monotonous, and sad, exposed 
to the winds and traversed by a few streams that 
change their channels. Formerly this plain was used 
for winter pasturage, but, the soil being fertile, corn is 
now grown. It is bounded by the Candellaro River, 
the Apennines, the Ofanto River, and the Gulf of 
Manfredonia. On the Salentine peninsula there is a 
species of Tavoliere, contained between the Brindisi- 
Oria railroad and a line drawn from Torre dell’ Orso, 
on the Adriatic Sea, to Nardo on the Ionian. 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes.—As Italy is one of the 
most recently developed parts of the mainland and of 
the crust that has risen above the waters, it is subject 
to the phenomena that are due to that internal energy 
of the earth called voleanism, which is manifested in 
the various forms of voleanic activity, in earthquakes 
and in microseisms. The valley of the Po contains no 
active volcano, but the Berici Mountains and the Eu- 
ganean Hills that are rich in thermal springs (as at 
Abano) were, in remote times, two very active centres, 
as isshown by the great quantity of volcanic matter 
around them. In the peninsula of Italy and on the 
islands, voleanic activity is still very great, especially 
towards the Tyrrhenian coast. The Apennine zone that 
extends from the group of Mt. Amiata to Mt. Rocca- 
monfina is almost entirely covered by extinct volca- 
noes: the San Vincenzo hills, to the north of Campiglia, 
and the Sassofondino hills, to the west of Rocecastrada, 
are of volcanic nature, as is also the great cone of Mt. 
Amiata, which is the highest volcanic elevation of the 
peninsula; to the east of the Amiata rises the pic- 
turesque basaltic mass of Radicofani, and the Lakes 
of Bolsena (Vulsinio), Vico (Cimino), Bracciano 
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(Sabatino), and Albano (Latino) are merely the prin- 
cipal craters of the many volcanoes that form the 
Roman group. A great number of these voleanoes 
began their activity under the sea which they filled 
in with their products, creating in this way the 
broken Campagna that consists chiefly of voleanic 
materials. In the valley of the Tolero or Sacco, 
near Frosinone, rise the Ernici voleanoes, of which 
the chief summits are those of Posi, Tiechiena, Cal- 
lano, and of San Giuliano; and to the south of the 
plain through which the Volturno River flows stands 
the group of extinct craters that constitute Mt. Roc- 
camonfina. The voleanic group of Naples is the most 
important one of them all, and the most famous, be- 
cause it contains the oldest active voleano in Europe, 
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namely Mt. Vesuvius (4000 feet). That ancient vol- 
cano rises between the destroyed cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, at about six miles from Naples. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Vitruvius, Plutarch, and Strabo speak 
of it asa voleano that had been extinct for centuries in 
their day. In the year 79 of the Christian Era it sud- 
denly became active again, burying in molten stone, 
sand, and ashes the cities of Stabia, Herculaneum, and 
Pompeii, and by its noxious vapours terminating the 
life of Pliny the Elder. Between the years 79 and 
1631 Vesuvius had a few eruptions: those of 203, 472, 
512, 689, 913, 1036, 1139, 1500; but, on 16 December, 
1631, the diameter of the crater was increased nearly 
two miles, and nearly 72,000,000 cubic metres of lava 
were ejected from it in a few hours, while there de- 
scended from the summit devastating torrents of boil- 
ing mud. Thereafter eruptions became more fre- 
quent, the principal ones having occurred in 1737, 
1794, 1822, 1858, 1861, 1862, 1868, 1872, and the last 
in 1906; but flickering flames and smoke are almost 
always emerging from the crater. The Campi Flegrei 
to the west of Naples occupy a surface of nearly 60 
sq. miles and consist of low craters that have been 
partly filled in by the waters. Notable among these 
are Mt. Montenuovo, which was developed in a single 
night in September, 1530; and Mt. Solfatara, from the 
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tissures of which, called chimneys, there constantly 
emanate smoke and vapours of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The Vulture volcanic region to the east of the 
Apennines is not allied to the Tyrrhenian volcanic 
region. The Vulture consists of two concentric craters 
of which the interior one is more recent; this contains 
the two small lakes of Monticchio (2050 feet). 
Thermal springs are very abundant in Italy, espe- 
cially those containing sulphur and carbonic acid. Of 
gaseous springs, there are in Italy the so-called fu- 
maiole that emit aqueous vapour with carbonic acid, 
the boraciferous blowers of Tuseany, and the sulphur- 
producing spring of Pozzuoli which burst into an erup- 
tion in 1198. Near Rome there are the Albula 
Springs. Lastly there are the mephitic springs that 
produce carbonic acid, the most famous of them being 
the so-called Grotta del Cane, near the Lake of Aguano, 
which is an ancient, extinct crater, near Naples. 
Besides her voleanic characteristics, Italy, like Japan, 
is the classic land of earthquakes. The regions that 
are most subject to them are (a) the southern parts of 
the Alps, (b) the coast region of the basin of the Po, 
from Venice to Pesaro, (c) the Apennines of the 
Marches and of the Abruzzi, (d) the neighbourhood of 
Mt Vesuvius, that of Mt. Vulture, and that of Mt. 
Etna, (e) the Luco-Calabrian district, (f) the islands of 
volcanic origin. Of the famous catastrophes due to 
earthquakes, the best known are those of 1783, in 
Calabria, when there were destroyed 109 cities and 
villages, under the ruins of which 32,000 people were 
buried; the one of 1857 in the Basilicata that cost 
10,000 victims to Potenza and its neighbourhood. 
The earthquake that shook the western Ligurian 
Riviera in 1887, although the most terrible catas- 
trophe of its kind that has befallen continental 
Italy, was, withal, much less severe than those that 
have visited the southern portion of the peninsula. 
Calabria may be said to have been for ten years on the 
brink of the earthquake that culminated fatally on the 
morning of 28 December, 1908, when, in a few mo- 
ments, the city of Messina, with 150,000 inhabitants, 
the city of Reggio, with 45,000 inhabitants, the town 
of Sille, and other smaller ones, were razed to the 
ground, burying more than 100,000 people under 
their ruins. Italy was comforted by all the civilized 
nations, and especially the United States, which 
built a town in the beautiful district of Santa Cecilia, 
in the neighbourhood of Messina, with nearly 1500 
frame houses, after the fashion of Swiss chalets, 
prettily finished, and painted in white. The United 
States Avenue, parallel with the sea, and Theodore 
Roosevelt Avenue, parallel with the torrent of Zaera, 
divide the town into four quarters that are intersected 
by streets having the names of those generous Ameri- 
cans who helped in the work: Commander Belknap of 
the Navy, who was the head of the relief Commission; 
Lieutenants Buchanan and Spofford; Engineer Elliot, 
director of construction; Dr. Donelson, and others. 
Hydrography. (1) Rivers.—The rivers of Continen- 
tal Italy empty into the Adriatic and the Ligurian 
Seas. The water-courses of the Ligurian slope are 
rapid torrents, dry in summer, while in autumn and in 
winter they carry enormous volumes of water. Chief 
among them are the Roja, the longest and most im- 
portant water course of Liguria, on the banks of which 
are Tenda and Ventimiglia; the Taggia; the Centa, 
which is formed of the Arroscia and the Neva; the 
Bisagno and the Poleevera, between the mouths of 
which is the city of Genoa; and the Entella. The 
Adriatic watershed being bounded by the Alps and by 
the Apennines, it follows that the rivers flowing from 
the latter mountains are shorter than those coming 
from the Alps, and as they do not receive the drainage 
of the glaciers, but only that of the snow and of the 
rains, they have the nature of torrents, rather than 
that of rivers. This is a providential condition be- 
cause it minimizes the danger of inundations in the 
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valley of the Po; for the rivers of the Apennines come 
down charged with alluvial matter and enter the Po 
almost at right angles, engaging its channel; but the 
Alpine rivers that flow into the Po, farther down its 
stream, with less turbulence, yet with a strong flvod, 
spread the alluvial deposits of the other rivers over the 
entire bed. Notwithstanding this, the bed of the Po 
tends continually to rise, and the waters of that river, 
contained by embankments, are seven, ten, and even 
seventeen feet above the level of the lands through 
which they flow. 

The rivers of Continental Italy that empty into the 
Adriatic Sea are divided into four groups: (a) the Po 
and its tributaries; (b) the Venetian rivers; (c) the 
rivers of the Romagna; and (d) the rivers of Istria, 
grouped on account of their special characteristics. 
(a) The Po, which is the principal river of Italy, rises 
on the Piano del Re, on Mt. Viso, at a height of 
6500 feet above the sea. It makes a first descent of 
500 feet in a distance of only 10 miles, after which it 
opens into the plain near Saluzzo, and from there 
follows a northerly direction as far as Chivasso, where 
the Cavour Canal begins. Throughout the remainder 
of its course it flows from west to east, winding along 
the 45th parallel, and empties into the sea through a 
vast delta, the chief branch of which is Po della Maes- 
tra, which is unnavigable, while the other branch, the 
Po delle Tolle, has two navigable entrances. The 
surface of its basin is 27 square miles and its mean 
flood is 53,000 cubic feet per second, but when at its 
height, more than 70,000 cubic feet. In the middle 
of its course, at Cremona, its greatest breadth is three 
fifths of a mile, but at its greatest height, farther down 
the valley, it attains a breadth of two and one-half 
miles. Notwithstanding the volume of its waters, 
the Po is not well suited to navigation, on account of 
the instability of its bed, for which no artificial remedy 
has been found. Available navigation begins at 
Casale for boats of about 9 tons, and from Pavia to the 
sea the river is navigable for boats of 120 to 130 tons. 
The River Po, unlike the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Elbe, was never a politically unifying element, 
having always divided the inhabitants of its valley 
into two parts. (b) Among the Venetian rivers, the 
principal one is the Adige, which is the second river of 
Italy; after that are the Brenta, the Piave, the Taglia- 
mento, the Isonzo, and others. The Alpine basin of 
the Adige has the shape of a triangle, with its summit 
at Verona, and its base on the Alps, between the 
Reschen hill, where are the sources, and the base of 
Tolbach, where are the sources of the Rienz. It en- 
ters the Italian region at Salurno and receives the 
Noce River, on the right, and the Avisio on the left, 
and it passes the boundary between the Kingdom of 
Italy and the Austrian Empire to the south of Ala. 
At Verona it enters the plain and flows parallel to the 
Po, flanked by massive embankments. Between the 
two rivers is a territory, portions of which have yet to 
be redeemed, as are the valleys of Verona, while the 
remaining portion is drained already by a labyrinth of 
canals, as for example, the Polesine. The Adige emp- 
ties into the Adriatic Sea, after a course of 248 miles, 
having an average breadth of 330 feet between Trent 
and Verona, and of 220 feet between Verona and the 
sea. The Venetian rivers enter the plain charged 
with alluvial materials that would make them over- 
flow, if they were not held in their beds by artificial 
embankments. Although the sources of some of these 
rivers are known, it is difficult to say where and how 
they empty into the sea; the Bacchiglione is a type of 
them. (c) The Rivers of Romagna.—The Po di 
Volano, once a branch of the Po, with which river, 
however, it is no longer connected, rises in the springs 
of the plain near Cento; at Ferrara it divides into two 
branches, one of which is navigable and, flowing to- 
wards the east, empties into the sea at Porto Volano,; 
the other branch, which is not available for navigation, 
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turns towards the south-east, terminating against the 
embankment of the Reno, ariver that rises near Pru- 
netta, passes to the east of Bologna, flows by Pieve di 
Cento, and, turning towards the east, enters the old 
channel of the Po di Primaro and empties into the sea 
at Porto Primaro, after a course of 124 miles. The 
Idice, Santerno, and the Senio are its affluents. (d) 
The rivers of Istria are very short, with little water, 
and flow in channels from which they disappear into 
the ground, to appear again in other channels or near 
the sea. The Recea-Timavo is the most important 
one of them; after a course of 28 miles in a narrow 
channel, it disappears into a cave, and it is probable 
that its waters go through the Carso and that they are 
the same that emerge from great springs, near Monfal- 


cone, and empty into the Monfalcone Gulf under the 
name of Timavo. The other rivers, the Dragogna, 
the Quieto, the Leme, which rises under the name of 
Foiba, all develop fords at their mouths, and the Foi- 
ba disappears and reappears several times; the Arsa 
empties into the Gulf of Quarnero. 

On account of the bow shape of the Central Apen- 
nines the rivers that empty into the Adriatic Sea are 
very short and almost straight, while those that empty 
into the Tyrrhenian Sea are longer, and have a sinu- 
ous course in the longitudinal valleys through which 
they flow. They cut narrow channels through the 
mountain ranges or at times form cataracts like those 
of Marmore, near Terni (530 feet), those of Tivoli, and 
those of the Fibrenc. Many of the long valleys be- 
tween the Anti-A pennine and the Sub-Apennine ranges 
were occupied by lakes that were either filled in natu- 
rally by the alluvial deposits of the rivers or were arti- 
ficially drained, as were the valley of Chiana, the val- 
ley of the Tiber, the plain of Foligno, the lands of 
Reati, of Fucino,and others. The Arno River, which 
has an average breadth of from 330 to 500 feet, rises on 
Mt. Falterona (5400 feet) and flows towards the south- 
east between the Apennines and the Pratomagno, 
through a beautiful spacious valley that is the con- 
tinuation of the V2! di Chiana and is called Casen- 
tino. It appears that formerly the Arno flowed into 
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the lake that occupied the valley of Chiana and was a 
tributary of the Tiber through the Paglia. Now the 
Arno, abreast of Arezzo, arches round the Pratomagno 
and flows through a series of narrow passes between 
that chain and the mountains of Chianti. At Pontas- 
sieve it receives the Sieve which flows through the 
valley of Mugello, and then, turning directly to the 
west, it enters upon the second straight course; it 
flows through Florence, receives the Bisenzio and the 
Ombrone of Pistoia and flows through the plain of 
Prato which was once the bottom of a lake; it enters 
the Pass of Golfolina, 74 miles in length, between Mt. 
Albano and the mountains of Chianti; thereafter it 
receives the Pesa, the Elsa, and the Era, on the left, 
and the Pescia on the right—and in all this second 
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course it flows over a low plain, between powerful 
artificial embankments. It empties into the sea at 
6 miles from Pisa through a delta that is carried for- 
ward 16 feet each year. The Tiber (Tiberis)—This 
is the most famous of all rivers, because there stands 
on its banks the city which of all has exercised the 
greatest influence upon the world, in ancient, as well 
asin modern, times. Geographically, the Tiber is the 
second river of Italy, in relation to its basin, and the 
third, in relation to its length, the first and the second 
being the Po and the Adige respectively. It flows 
from north to south, winding along the tenth meridian 
East of Greenwich, with an average breadth of about 
500 feet, while the volume of its flood is 9500 cubic 
feet persecond. It has a very sinuous course which is 
divided into four parts; the first of them is through a 
longitudinal valley, between the Apennines and the 
Sub-Apennines, called the Valley of the Tiber, the 
river passing by the town of Santo Sepolero and the 
Citta di Castello. It leaves Perugia on the right and 
receives the Chiascio, a river that has for affluents the 
Topino, which comes from the plain of Gubbio, and 
the Maroggia which itself receives the abundant 
waters of the Clitunno. At its juncture with the 
Chiascio, the Tiber begins its second tract: flowing in 
a south-easterly direction through a narrow valley of 
the Sub-Apennines of Umbria, it leaves Todi on its 
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right and flows through the pass of the Forello, to re- 
ceive the Paglia near Orvieto. The third division is 
in a south-easterly direction from the juncture of the 
Paglia to Passo Corese, where the Tiber receives the 
Nera, its largest tributary. The Nera, near Terni, re- 
ceives the waters of the Velino through the falls of 
Marmore which are 530 feet high, the second waterfall 
of Italy, the first being that of Toce. The fourth 
division of the Tiber is through the Roman Agro, from 
Passo Corese to its mouth. The river divides Rome 
into two parts, and a little beyond the city it receives 
the Aniene, or Teverone, which forms the waterfall of 
Tivoli (347 feet) at the town of thatname. The Tiber 
always carries a great amount of alluvial material, and 
consequently its mouth has always made encroach- 
ment upon the sea, and does so now by about 13 feet 
each year. The Isola Sacra divides the river into two 
branches; the southern one which washes Ostia is not 
navigable; the other, to the north, known as the 
Fiumicino Channel, is navigable and is formed by the 
so-called Trajan ditch. The Garigliano River in the 
first part of its course is called the Liri (Liris), but, 
after receiving the Rapido, it takes the name of Gari- 
gliano, because the Rapido in its lower part pre- 
serves its ancient name of Gari. Changing its direc- 
tion, the Garigliano River flows around the Aurunci 
Mountains into the Gulf of Gaeta. In its higher course 
the River Liri, near Capistrello, receives the waters of 
the basin of Fucino through a subterranean passage 
nearly four miles long, the volume of the waters of the 
Liri being increased by 10,600 cubic feet per second. 

The rivers of Southern Italy empty into three dif- 
ferent seas, the Tyrrhenian, the Ionian, and the Adri- 
atic. With the exception of the Volturno, the Sele, 
the Bradano, the Basento, and the Sinni, none of the 
streams of Southern Italy deserve the name of river; 
they have the nature rather of torrents, especially 
those of Calabria which, when running full, are very 
destructive. The rivers of the Adriatic watershed 
flow perpendicularly to the coasts, with the exception 
of the Candellaro, which flows in a south-easterly di- 
rection; those on the Tyrrhenian in their upper courses 
form longitudinal valleys. The alluvial plain of Sibari, 
which is the largest plain of Calabria, was developed 
by the Crati and its affluents. 

The principal rivers of Southern Italy are: the Vol- 
turno (115 miles) which rises at Capo d’Acqua, on Mt. 
Roecchetta, with a considerable volume of water, re- 
ceives the Vandra that flows from the plain of Caro- 
villi, increased by the waters of the Cavaliere, on the 
banks of which stands Isernia. The Volturno there- 
after flows througha broad valley, the bottom of which 
consists of the alluvial deposits of that river which, 
at the height of Presenzano, turns into a direction par- 
allel to the Matese Mountains; in former times it prob- 
ably maintained a southerly direction through the 
Teano depression and flowed along the present bed of 
the Saccione River. It receives the Calore River which 
flows into the Volturno at almost right angles, while 
the latter, turning to the west, flows through the Cai- 
azzo Pass and opens onto the plain at Capua, with a 
breadth of about 500 feet, and from there on it is 
navigable as far as the sea (174 miles). It flows into 
the sea through swampy lowlands that have been de- 
veloped by its own alluvial deposits. The Sele takes 
its rise from numerous copious springs. Its principal 
affluent is the Tanagro, which disappears into the 
ground at Polla and appears again, about one-third of 
a mile farther down the valley. The most important 
river of the Ionian versant is the Crati, that rises on 
the highland plain of Sila, passes through Cosenza, and 
flows through the depression between the Sila and the 
coast chains of the Apennines, which constitutes the 
valley of Cosenza. Near its mouth it receives the Cos- 
cile or Sibari, flowing from the Campotenese Pass, after 
having been engrossed by the waters of the Pollino. 
The Basento passes by Potenza and flows into the sea 
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nearthe ruins of theancient Metaponto. TheSalerno- 
Potenza-Taranto railroad lies along the whole course 
of this river. The only stream of any importance on 
the Southern Adriatic watershed is the Ofanto River 
which beyond Conza describes an are around the 
Vulture mass, the waters from which flow into the 
Ofanto through the Rendina River; the Locone is an- 
other of its affluents. Between the latter and the 
sea, the Volturno River supplies the waters of the arti- 
ficial canal by which it is connected with Lake Salpi. 

(2) Lakes.—The Italian region has more lakes than 
rivers, especially on the plain of the Po, at the foot of 
the Alps. They are usually divided into (a) pre-Alpine 
lakes, (b) volcanic lakes, and (ec) coast lakes. (a) Pre- 
Alpine Lakes.—These lakes that temper the climate 
of the Continental portion of the pre-Alpine region are 
one of the principal causes of the fertility of the soil, 
making possible the cultivation of the southern plains. 
The zone that contains them extends from Lake Orta 
to Lake Garda and is north of the moraine hills that 
close the entrance of the valleys of the Central Alps. 
Lake Orta or Cusio, north-west of Arona, is 950 feet 
above the level of the sea and has an area of about 
7 sq. miles, with a maximum depth of 80 fathoms; 
its waters flow through the Nigaglia River into the 
Strona, astream that enters into the Toce River which 
itself empties into Lake Maggiore (Lacus Verbanus). 
This lake stretches from north to south, the principal 
streams that flow into it being, at the north, the Ti- 
cino and the Maggia; on the west the Toce, and on the 
east the Tresa, which flows from Lake Lugano, and 
the Bardello which flowsfrom Lake Varese. The River 
Ticino flows into Lake Maggiore at Magadino and leaves 
it at SestoCalende. Inits Gulf of Pallanza, Lake Mag- 
giore contains the Borromean Islands, so famous for 
their beauty. The principal towns situated on the 
shores are Locarno in Canton Ticino, Pallanza, Intra, 
Luino, and Arona, the birth-place of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, where stands his colossal statue in bronze, erer- 
ted in 1697, having a height of 100 feet, including the 
pedestal, and representing the saint in the act of 
blessing Arona. Lake Lugano or Ceresio hes between 
Lake Maggiore and Lake Como; the Agno is the prin- 
cipal stream that flows into it, while its waters empty 
into Lake Maggiore through the Tresa River. On the 
shores of this lake are Lugano at the north, and Por- 
lezza at the north-east, Capolago at the south, and 
Ponte Tresa at the west. Lake Como or Lario is 
formed by the River Adda that enters the lake at 
Colico and leaves it at Lecco, to form the minor lakes 
of Pescarenico, Olginate, and Brivio. Other streams 
flowing from Lake Como are the Mera, which receives 
the Liro, and the Pioverna. To the north of Lake 
Como is the minor lake of Mezzola through which 
flows the Mera. This small lake is in reality the nar- 
rowed part of Lake Como, developed by the alluvial 
deposits of the Adda: Bellagio Point divides Lake 
Como into two branches, the south-western one, 
which terminates at Como, and a south-eastern branch 
called Lake Lecco. Its varied shores are a beautiful 
garden of luxuriant vegetation, studded with villages, 
chapels, inns, and sumptuous villas. Manzonimade it 
still more celebrated by the description that he gave 
of it in his immortal novel, ‘‘I Promessi Sposi”. Lake 
Iseo or Sebino is situated between Lakes Como and 
Garda, at the entrance of the valley of Camonica, and 
is formed by the Oglio River which enters it at Lovere 
and flows from it at Sarnico. It contains the island of 
Monte Isola on which are two villages of fishermen. 
Lake Garda or Benaco is the largest of the Italian 
lakes and the most southerly one of the Sub-Alpine 
region. The River Sarca is the principal stream that 
flows into it, while the Mincio is its chief outlet. Its 
smiling shores are covered with a growth of south- 
ern vegetation, the most notable places upon them 
being Riva, Sal, Desenzano, Peschiera, and Bardo- 
lino. The narrow peninsula of Sermione that pro- 
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trudes into the lake between Desenzano and Sald was 
the happy sojourn of the Latin poet Catullus (Catul., 
XXX1I, 1); itis nearly two milesin length. Lake Idro 
is formed by the Chiese River, which is an affluent of 
the Oglio; it has an area of over 4 sq. miles, and its 
surface is 1200 feet above the level of the sea. Other 
minor lakes are those of Azeglio to the south-east of 
Ivrea, Varese, Alserio, Pusiano, Annone, and Segrino, 
between Como and Lecco; Lake Endine or Spinone 
between Val Seriana and Lake Iseo; Lake Molveno, 
Lake Ledro, west of Riva,and Lakes Caldonazzo and 
Levico, from which flows the Brenta. 

The lakes of the peninsula, besides being smaller 
than those of Continental Italy, are, almost all of them, 
of a volcanic nature, or are coast lakes. The lakes of 
Montepulciano and of Chiusi, however, at the south- 
ern extremity of the valley of Chiana, constitute a 
class of their own, together with Lakes Perugia and 
Matese, the latter, on the mountain group of the 
same name, having a length of 2-5 miles and a breadth 
of -625 mile. To this class belongs also the small 
Lake of Pergusa, in the Erei Mountains, in Sicily. The 
Lake of Perugia or Trasimeno is the largest lake of 
peninsular Italy and contains three islands, Polvese, 
Maggiore,and Minore. Its shores are low and marshy, 
and its waters, which abound in fishes, are carried by 
an artificial outlet into a sub-atHuent of the Tiber. The 
lake in fact is a remnant of a larger one that covered 
nearly all of the valley of Chiana, and there is a proj- 
ect on foot to drain it dry. It was near Lake Trasi- 
meno that Hannibal defeated the Romans in 217 B. c. 
The two minor lakes of Montepulciane and of Chiusi 
are of the same nature, and were probably a part of 
Lake Trasimeno. At the first of the two begins the 
Canal of Chiana, a work of the Grand Dukes of Tus- 
eany, which drains the Chiana valley and directs its 
waters into the Arno. From the second flows the 
Chiana River, which empties into the Paglia, an afflu- 
ent of the Tiber. Wherefore, through these two lakes, 
connected by a canal, the Tiber and the Arno com- 
municate with each other. (b) Voleanic Lakes.— 
Volcanic lakes are very plentiful in the peninsula; they 
are so called because they occupy the craters of ex- 
tinct voleanoes, which accounts for their small di- 
mensions. The principal one among them is Lake 
Bolsena (Lacus Vulsinius), containing two islands, 
Bisentina and Martana, on the second of which, it is 
said, Amalasuntha, the only daughter of Theodoric, 
was killed by Teodato in 534. The outlet of this lake 
is the Marta River. Other smaller voleanic lakes are 
those of Bracciano or Sabatino and Vico (Lacus Ci- 
minus) which is situated between Lakes Bolsena and 
Bracciano at a height of 1650 feet above the level of 
the sea; also Lakes Albano and Nemi, near Rome, on 
the Albanian Mountains, having an area of 2°33 sq.m. 
and of -625 sq. m., respectively, and an altitude of 
961 ft. and of 1050 ft. Lake Albano having a depth of 
558 ft., and Lake Nemi, a depth of 112 ft.; lastly, 
Lakes- Averno, Agnano, and Lucrino, with others, 
in the Campi Flegrei, and Lake Gurrita, to the north- 
west of Mt. Etna. (c) Coast Lakes.—The Italian region 
abounds in lakes of this kind, but in many cases, rather 
than lakes, they are swamps that should be drained 
and their sites redeemed for agriculture. Among 
them the best-known are Lake Varano, to the north 
of Mt. Gargano; that of Salpi, between the Ofanto and 
the Carapella Rivers; Lake Lesina; Lake Massaciucoli, 
near the mouth of the Serchio (nearly 25 sq. miles); 
Lake Orbetello to the east of Mt. Argentario, with an 
area of 10 sq. miles; Lake Salso between the Carapella 
and Manfredonia; Lake Fondi to the east of Terracina; 
and the Lake of Fogliano, to the west of the Pontine 
Marshes; the lakes of Alimeni, in the Salentine penin- 
sula; the swamps of Quartu, near Cagliari. 

(3) Canals.—There is no country in which a system 
for the distribution of waters is more complete than 
is that of northern Italy, a pre-eminence which the 
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other portions of the kingdom do not share. In the 
country between the Adda and the Ticino, especially, 
a close network of canals and ditches, rivulets and 
aqueducts, now meeting, now separating from each 
other, intersecting or passing over and under one an- 
other, makes all the waters, whether of spring, river, or 
rain, available. Probably works of this kind existed 
in ancient times; it is certain, however, that they were 
resumed in the twelfth century; and from that time, 
the Italians spent enormous sums of money on this 
undertaking and employed in it a special intelligence 
that established their position as the first hydrologists 
of Europe. There is no greater manifestation of the 


wealth and of the civilization of medieval Italian Re- 
publics than these gigantic works. 

Physical Divisions.—Northern Italy is divided into 
the following regions, Piedmont, Lombardy, Venice, 
Emilia, and Liguria, which are politically subdivided 
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into provinces. Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venice 
are the subjects of special articles. 

Emilia is subdivided into the provinces of Bologna, 
Ferrara, Forli, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Ravenna, 
Reggio nell’ Emilia. Emilia, a region through which 
passes the ancient Emilian Way, whence the name, is 
quadrilateral in shape and embraces the territory 
formed by the north-east watershed of the Northern 
Apennines, and by the triangular plain, the sides of 
which are the Emilian Way, the Po, and the Adriatic 
Sea. The former is a rolling country ploughed by tor- 
rential streams that have washed out deep valleys, on 
which account its inhabitants live on the mountain 
sides; the apex of the triangular plain points towards 
Piacenza, while the base between Rimini and the 
mouths of the Po attains a length of 60 miles. It isa 
part of the great plain of the Po, the origin and nature 
of which it shares. In the district between Ferrara, 
the Po della Maestra, and Ravenna, it has lands that 
have not yet been drained, containing the so-called valli 
or lagoons of Comacchio, abounding in fish, and near 
which stands the town of the same name. They are 
connected with the sea by the MagnavaceaCanal. Some 
of these valleys, like the polders of Holland, have been 
drained and are very fertile. The River Reno divides 
this region into two parts: the western, Emilia properly 
so-called, and the eastern, Romagna, a name that re- 
calls the time when Ravenna was capital of the West- 
ern Roman Empire, and therefore called Romandiola, 
meaning Little Rome. All the roads from France, 
Germany, and Austria that lead directly to Brindisi, 
and by the Suez Canal to the Indies, pass through 
Emilia. The climate of this region is almost the same 
as that of the Continent, and agriculture is its chief 
industry, principally corn, sugar-beet, and cattle 
raising. In the lands around Bologna and Ferrara 
the cultivation of hemp predominates, of which staple 
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these two districts are the chief centres of production. 
The cities of Emilia, with the exception of Ferrara and 
Ravenna, are all built on the Emilian Way, which 
skirts the base of the Apennines. Piacenza (pop. 
36,000), on the Po, was an ancient Roman colony 
that became a republic in the Middle Ages and later 
with Guastalla a duchy of the House of Farnese. 
It is now a stronghold, defending the Pass of Stra- 
della. Itscommunal palace of the thirteenth century 
and its cathedral of the twelfth century are notable 
structures. Piacenza was the birth-place of Melchiorre 
Gioja (1797-1829) and of the famous man of letters, 
Pietro Giordani. To the south-west of this city is the 
Field of Roneaglia, where the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa convoked his feudal lords to support the 
claims of the empire (1154-1159). The city of Bobbio 
(pop. 5000), on the River Trebbia, is famous for the 
convent founded there by St. Columbanus; and on the 
lower course of that river was fought a battle in 218 
B. c. between Hannibal and the Romans, and one be- 
tween MacDonald and Suvaroff in 1799. On the 
Arda is Fiorenzuola d’Arda (pop. 12,000), the birth- 
place of Cardinal Giulio Alberoni. In its neighbour- 
hood were discovered the ruins of the ancient Veleia, 
and among them the famous Table of Trajan. Near 
Borgotaro, on the Taro River, where it receives the 
Ceno, is Fornovo, where Charles VIII of France de- 
feated the Italian Confederation in 1495. In the 
valley of Stirone is Salsomaggiore, famous for its 
therapeutic springs; and in the plain is Borgo San Don- 
nino (pop. 12,000), with its Gothic cathedral, and Bus- 
seto, the birth-place of the great musician Giuseppe 
Verdi. Parma (pop.48,000), a very ancient Etruscan 
city on the Parma River, contains noble monuments, 
suchas its cathedral and its baptistery. It became fa- 
mous byits defence against Frederick II, who besieged 
it unsuccessfully (1247-48). It was the capital of a 
duchy under the princes of the House of Farnese and 
underthe BourbonsofSpain. At the foot of the Pietra 
Bismantova (3440 feet) is the Castle of Canossa, where 
Queen Adelaide took refuge and where Gregory VII 
humiliated the Emperor Henry IV. Reggio (pop. 
59,000), on the Crostolo River, once the capital of 
Cisalpine Gaul, was the birth-place of the poet Ariosto 
and of the famous astronomer of our times, Angelo 
Secchi, S.J. Where the River Seecchia opens into the 
plain, stands Sassuolo, famous on account of its vol- 
canic phenomena, called salse; and to the north-east is 
Modena (pop. 63,000), the ancient Roman city of 
Mutina, which became the capital of a duchy and was 
the birth-place of the naturalist Spallanzani, of Sado- 
leto, of Sigonio, and of Tassoni. It contains a military 
school. Vignola is the birth-place of Ludovico Antonio 
Muratori, and contains the famous Abbey of San Sil- 
vestro. Faenza (pop. 40,000) on the Lamone River was 
once famous for its majolica, called Faience by the 
French. Itisthe birth-place of the physicist Torricelli. 
Cesena (pop. 42,000) is the birth-place of Pius VI and of 
Pius VII. Rimini (pop. 44,000), at the termination of 
the Emilian, and the beginning of the Flaminian Way, 
is rich in historical memories. It contains the bridge 
and the arch of Augustus, the church of St. Francis, 
called the Malatestan Temple, after the Malatestas, 
lords of the city, who caused the church to be built by 
Leon Battista Alberti. Two hours from Rimini, be- 
tween the Marecchia and the Conea Rivers, rises San 
Leo, the stronghold where Berengarius II was made 
prisoner by Otto I and where the famous Cagliostro 
died. Ravenna (pop. 36,000), a most important port 
under the Romans, became the capital of the West- 
ern Empire, later the capital of the Goths, and finally 
of the Greek Exarchate. It has exceptionally fine 
examples of Byzantine architecture, among which 
should be mentioned the basilica of San Vitale. It is 
in this city that the immortal Catholic poet Dante 
Alighieri died, and where also is preserved his sepul- 
chre. The ancient military porv tnat was constructed 
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by Augustus is now covered over, and the town is ata 
distance from the coast, with which it is connected by 
a small canal, 5 miles in length. Along the coast 
stretches the famous Pineta, 25 miles long, and from 
1 to 24 miles broad; but the negligence with which it 
is treated is allowing it to wasteaway. Liguria com- 
prises the provinces of Genoa and Porto Maurizio and 
is bounded by the Apennines and the Ligurian Alps, 
and by the Roia and the Magra rivers. It is a moun- 
tainous country, with no other plains than the small 
one near Albenga. The mountain spurs that project 
into the sea produce an are-shaped bay at the highest 
point of which is the port of Genoa. _ Rains, especially 
in the Apennines, are abundant (50 inches). This 
region is separated from the rest of Continental Italy 
by steep mountain ranges, but this barrier has been 
overcome by railroads that have made Liguria the 
natural outlet to the Mediterranean Sea for the valley 
of the Po and for western Germany. It hasa maritime 
climate, but the natural fertility of its soil does not 
correspond with that climatic advantage, and there- 
fore its inhabitants devote themselves to a seafaring 
life, as the fisheries along this coast are not remunera- 
tive. Sixty-one per cent of the population live on 
the coast. Where its soil is arable, Liguria produces 
oil, fruits, and flowers; but commerce is its chief in- 
dustry. Between the Poleevera and the Bisagno 
Rivers, in the form of an amphitheatre, stands Genoa. 
eave) 

Central Italy contains five regions: Tuscany, (q. v.), 
Umbria, Lazio, the Marches, Abruzzo and Molise. 
While northern Italy may be called the head, central 
Italy is the heart of Italy, for it was this section of the 
country which in ancient times, as well as in the Mid- 
dle Ages, predominated by its prowess, by its laws, and 
by its religion, as in modern times by its arts and by 
its letters. The fertile genius of its inhabitants, to- 
gether with the happy conditions of its soil and free- 
dom from prolonged foreign domination, all conspire 
to intensify an artistic and literary sentiment and to 
maintain in the race the ethnical type of its ancestors, 
the Etrusecans, the Marsians, the Umbrians, and the 
Latins—who together conquered the world. The 
chief occupation of its inhabitants is farming, there 
being few manufacturing industries. Although this 
section has a coast-line of 600 miles, it has only three 
ports: Ancona, which is the only one on the Adriatic 
Sea, and Leghorn and Civitavecchia on the Tyrrhen- 
ian Sea. The coasts of the latter sea being almost 
without inhabitants, owing to the malaria, Tuscany 
and Lazio have little or no seafaring populations; the 
corresponding shores on the Adriatic Sea, however, are 
abundantly peopled, but, as they are straight and low, 
they have no natural harbours, and consequently at 
the mouths of rivers small canal-ports have been dug 
out for fishing craft. This explains why the Marches 
and the Abruzzi have a considerable seafaring popula- 
tion that is devoted to the fishery, and not to naviga- 
tion, as is the case in Liguria and Venice. The princi- 
pal inland cities are Florence, on the banks of the 
Arno, and Rome on the Tiber. All the others, as 
Siena, Perugia, Urbino, and Pesaro, are famous cities 
that flourished in past centuries; but they have not 
a brilhant future under present economical con- 
ditions. 

Umbria consists of a single province called Perugia. 
It has an area of 3800 sq. miles, an estimated popula- 
tion, on 1 January, 1908, of 693,253 inhabitants. It 
is an essentially mountainous region, of which the ele- 
vation is determined by the dorsal aspect of the Apen- 
nines and by the parallel chains of the Umbrian Sub- 
Apennines that form the upper basin of the Tiber, the 
valley of Foligno, and the basin of the Nera and its 
affluents, or the highland plain of Norcia, the basin of 
Rieti, and the Sabine mountains. In the Middle Ages, 
the preference given to the Tuscan roads over the 
Flaminian Way, left Umbria in an isolated position, on 
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which account it lived apart a life of faith and of ar- 
tistic inspiration all its own. It has a mild climate, 
and agriculture and the raising of cattle are the chief 
occupations of its inhabitants. Perugia (pop. 61,000), 
one of the twelve Etruscan lucumonies or sacred towns, 
not far from the Tiber, contains many monuments of 
art, for the most part churches, and many antiquities. 
It was the adopted country of the Perugian Pietro 
Vannucci (1446-1524), the master of Raphael. Orvieto 
(pop. 18,000) is famous for its magnificent thirteenth- 
century cathedral, one of the grandest in Italy, espe- 
cially on account of its splendid fagade. At Gubbio, on 
the Chiascio, the Gubbio Tables were found.  As- 
sisi, the birth-place of St. Francis and of St. Clare, was 
the cradle of the Order of the Friars Minor. Its con- 
vent and church contain treasures of the mystic art of 
Umbrian painters and are the objects of devout pil- 
grimages. Spoleto (pop. 25,000), between the Ticino 
and the Maroggia Rivers, was the seat of a powerful 
Longobard duchy, and afterwards the residence of the 
Frankish dukes, of whom the last two, Guido and his 
son Lambert,were Kings of Italy. Terni (pop. 30,000), 
the ancient Interamna, home of the historian Tacitus, 
is now the site of important metallurgical works that 
use the waters of the Nera River, into which flows the 
Velino, over the famous Falls of Terni. Norcia (Nur- 
sia) was the home of St. Benedict; Narni, a very ancient 
city, on a precipitous height near the Nera, was the 
home of the Condottiere Gattamelata; Rieti is ona high 
plain called Agro Reatino, one of the most fertile 
lands in Italy, where celebrated grain is produced. 
Lazio consists of but one province, called Rome, 
and has an area of 7400 sq. miles, a population esti- 
mated to be 1,300,014 inhabitants, on the Ist January, 
1908. Its boundaries are the Mediterranean from the 
mouth of the Fiora to Terracina, and the Rivers Liri, 
Turano, Farfa, Tiber, and Pagla. It includes the 
Roman Sub-Apennines and Anti-Apennines, the de- 
serted, undulating Roman Campagna, the Pontine 
Marshes, and the promontories of Linaro, Anzio, and 
Circeo. The lands on the right of the Tiber, formerly 
inhabited by the Etruscans and afterwards con- 
quered by the Romans, constitute the territory of 
Viterbo and the Campagna of Civitavecchia. The Al- 
banian and Sabine hills and the valley of the Tiber 
among them constitute the Comarca, better known 
by the name of Agro Romano; the valley of the Sacco 
or Tolero, with the hills that surround it, forms a 
region that is called Ciociaria on account of the style 
of footgear affected by its inhabitants. Lazio has es- 
sentially a maritime climate. The principal occupa- 
tion of its inhabitants is the growing of corn, grapes, 
and olives, and the raising of horses and of cattle. The 
region is represented by Rome, that owes its origin 
and the beginning of its greatness to the advantages of 
its topographical position. In the volcanic zones of 
the Roman Anti-Apennines the centres of population 
are on the hill-tops, the principal ones being Acqua- 
pendente, an Etruscan city on the Paglia, that received 
its name on account of a neighbouring waterfall; 
Bolsena, on the lake of the same name; Montefiascone, 
to the south of that lake, famous for its Moscato wine; 
Viterbo, on the skirts of Mt. Cimino, rich in historical 
memories of the popes, and in the neighbourhood of 
which are the famous hot springs called Bulicame; 
Civita Castellana, near the ruins of the ancient Faleria 
and of the Castello di Patierno, where Otto II died; 
Corneto, built on the site of the ancient Tarquinia; 
Civitavecchia (pop. 17,000), the ancient Centumcelle, a 
port built by Trajan, and now the principal one of Lazio, 
Rome (q.v.). Ostia, founded by Ancus Marcius, was the 
ancient port of Rome, but now its ruins are totally 
buried and at a distance of one and a half miles from 
the sea. In the valley of the Aniene is Subiaco, and 
near it the cave to which St. Benedict, the founder of 
monasticism in the West, was wont to withdraw; 
Tivoli (Tibur) contains many ruins of ancient monu- 
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ments and palaces. The falls of the Aniene River at 
this point furnish Rome with electricity. In this 
neighbourhood are found the rich quarries of traver- 
tine marble that the Romans used so much in their 
monuments, and the sulphur springs, which are a 
bathing resort. By the wooded and vine-clad Alban- 
ian hills are the Castelli Romani, small villages that are 
popular summer resorts; Frascati, near the ruins of 
ancient Tusculum; Castelgandolfo, the papal villa; 
Marino; Ariccia, that has a splendid viaduct; Albano 
and Velletri (pop. 19,000). In the valley of the Sacco 


are Palestrina, upon the ruins of the ancient Preneste, 
which was the home of Pier Luigi, known as Pales- 
trina, the prince of sacred music. 


Here remain still 
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the ruins of the Temple of Fortune, famous for its 
oracles, called sortes prenestine. Anagni, the home of 
Boniface VIII, who there received grievous offence at 
the hands of Sciarra Colonna and of Nogaret, envoy of 
Philip the Fair, King of France. Alatri, which has a 
Pelasgian -burial-ground; Terracina (pop. 11,000) on 
the sea, the former Anxur, a watering-place that was 
much frequented by the ancient Romans. 

The Marches, comprising the provinces of Ancona, 
Ascoli Piceno, Macerata, Pesaro e Urbino, is bounded 
by the Apennines, the Adriatic Sea, the Marecchia River 
at the north, and the Tronto at the south; it unites the 
ancient maritime Umbria and the northern half of the 
ancient Picenum. Originally, its elevation was formed 
by a group of mountain chains, parallel to the Apen- 
nines and diminishing in height as they approached the 
sea, but the rivers washed their way through these hills, 
cutting deep passes into them, so that now are seen 
only some isolated trunks that indicate the primitive 
direction of the chains. The climate of the Marches is 
less mild than that of Tuscany, and agriculture is its 
chief industry, while the fisheries, if they were well 
directed, would make the fortune of the numerous por- 
tion of the population that lives by that industry. 
This region, whichin ancient times was inhabited by 
different peoples, became Romanized after the Flamin- 
ian Way, which was the chief outlet of Rome, had been 
carried through; but it lost somewhat of its impor- 
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tance when preference came to be given to the shorter 
way through Tuscany. It is a mountainous country 
that was subject to petty lordships, some of which 
were promoters of literature and the arts. The prin- 
cipal centres of population and places of historic inter- 
est are: Urbino (pop. 18,000), formerly the capital of a 
duchy (1213-1631) that was made famous by its fine 
arts; it was the birth-place of Raphael and of Bra- 
mante; Pesaro (pop. 25,000) at the mouth of the 
Foglia, the birth-place of the great musician Gioachino 
Rossini, and of the philosopher Terenzio Mamiani; 
Senigallia (pop. 23,000), the birth-place of Pius IX; 
Jesi (pop. 23,000), the birth-place of the Suabian Em- 
peror Frederick II; Ancona (pop. 56,000), on the in- 
cline of a hill which forms an angle projecting into the 
sea. After Triest and Venice it is the most impor- 
tant port on the Adriatic Sea; it is famous for its 
heroic and successful defence when besieged in 1144 by 
Frederick Barbarossa. Not far from the mouth of the 
Musone, on a pleasant height, is Loreto, with its 
famous sanctuary, erected from plans by Bramante, 
and which according to pious tradition contains the 
Holy House of Nazareth that was transported from 
Dalmatia, by angels, to the place where later was 
erected this beautiful temple in honour of the glories 
of the Virgin. Macerata (pop. 23,000), between the 
Chienti and the Potenza, containing a university; 
Recanati (pop.17,000), the birth-place of the modern 
lyric poet Giacomo Leopardi; Tolentino (pop. 13,000), 
famous for its sanctuary of St. Nicholas, of the Order 
of Hermits of St. Augustine. It was here that the 
treaty was signed between Napoleon I and Pius VI in 
1797, and here, also, Murat was defeated in 1815. 
Camerino (pop. 12,000) was once the seat of a duchy, 
and has still a free university; Fermo (pop. 21,000) 
distinguished itself in the First Punie War by its firm 
fidelity to the Romans, whence its name; and finally, 
on the right of the Tronto, amid fertile lands, is Ascoli 
Piceno (pop. 29,000), a very ancient city and an enemy 
of Rome. 

Abruzzi and Molise—The boundaries of Abruzzi 
and Molise are the Tronto River, the Adriatic Sea, the 
Fortore River, and an irregular line towards the 
Apennines. This region consists of the Altipiano or 
Abruzzo-Aquilano, along the seashore, which is divided 
into Abruzzo Teramano and Chietino; Molise, that 
consists of the entire watershed between the Sangro and 
the Fortore Rivers; the Marsica, which is formed of 
the basin of the Fucino River and of the upper valleys 
of the Liri and of the Salto. The climate is variable; 
severe on the uplands of Aquila and mild on the coast. 
The land is not very fertile, but pastoral pursuits are 
considerably developed: the flocks go for wintering to 
the Agro Romano or to Apulia, and especially to Capi- 
tanata, following very ancient grass-grown tracks 
ealled tratturi, which the flocks alone use. Indus- 
tries are not flourishing, but they are being devel- 
oped by the hydro-electric plants. The central part 
of this region may be called the Helvetia of the penin- 
sula; in ancient times it was the home of the intrepid 
Sabini, Marsi, Marrucini, Peligni, and Frentani, who for 
more than a century checked the progress of Roman 
arms. They were subjugated, and then revolted 
under the Italic League; but Rome triumphed again, 
and from that time these people furnished the sinew 
of the Roman armies. Being a mountainous and poor 
country, it had httle importance in the Middle Ages. 
Abruzzians have a great love for their native region; 
each winter great numbers of them, poor, honest, and 
industrious, go in search of work to Rome and to 
Naples, but invariably return to their homes in the 
spring, with their savings. This population furnishes 
the largest contingent of Italian cooks, scullions, stable 
boys, hotel servants, and policemen. The principal 
centres of population are Teramo (pop. 24,000) on the 
Tordino River, formerly the capital of the Pretuzii, 
whence the name Aprutium, Abruzzo; Aquila (pop. 
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21,000) on the Aterno River, founded in 1240 by 
Frederick II, not far from the ruins of Amiterno, the 
capital of the Sabines and birth-place of Sallust; it is 
famous for its saffron; Solmona (pop. 18,000), a city 
of the Peligni and the home of Ovid; Castel di Sangro, 
a strategic point at the opening of the Aquila-Naples 
road; Lanciano (pop. 18,000) has a beautiful cathe- 
dral; Campobasso (pop. 15,000), having a very old 
cutlery industry, and Tagliacozzo, at the source of the 
Salto or Imele River, an affluent of the Velino, where 
Conradin was defeated by Charles of Anjou, in 1268. 
Avezzano, formerly on the now drained Fucino River, 
is the most important place in the Marsica. 

Southern Italy.—The line drawn from the mouth of 
the Trigno River, on the Adriatic Sea, to that of the 
Garigliano, on the Tyrrhenian Sea, marks the shortest 
distance between those two waters and separates 
Southern from Central Italy. This division of the 
peninsula lies between three seas, the Adriatic, the 
Tonian, and the Tyrrhenian, and at its southern ex- 
tremity, bifurcates into two peninsulas, the Salentine, 
which follows a south-easterly direction, and the Cal- 
abrian, which follows a south-westerly direction; and 
as the coasts are much more sinuous than those of 
Central Italy, it has yet other smaller peninsulas; 
they are the peninsula of Gargano, that of Sorrento, 
the promontory of Monteleone, and the headland of 
Sila, between the Gulfs of Squillace and of Taranto. 
The distance between the Gulf of Salerno and that of 
Manfredonia is 80 miles; between the Gulf of Taranto 
and the Tyrrhenian Sea, 30 miles,and between the Gulfs 
of Squillace and of Santa Eufemia 18 miles. Southern 
Italy is divided into the following regions: Campania, 
Apulia, the Basilicata, and Calabria. On account of its 
distance from the rest of Italy, which was increased by 
want of ways of rapid communications, Southern 
Italy had a civil and political life of its own; it suf- 
fered little from the incursions of the barbarians, but 
was occupied by the Greeks and by a few Normans 
who established there the first Kingdom of Italy. The 
Carlovingians and the Othonians did not succeed in 
binding it to the empire. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the peoples of the two watersheds of Southern 
Italy were politically united for eight centuries, and 
notwithstanding the undeniable ascendancy of Naples, 
its capital, the various sections of which this region con- 
sists were almost strangers to each other until within 
recent years, although the Apennines offered no se- 
rious obstacles to communication between the different 
parts of the country; this was due to the want of 
roads, for which little provision has been made, al- 
though laws have been passed to that effect. The 
great majority of the inhabitants are agriculturists 
whose homes, contrary to the custom in Northern and 
in Central Italy, are in the towns, of which they have all 
the vices, without any of the rural virtues. The coun- 
try is divided into vast estates whose owners live at 
Naples or abroad, so that the labourer gives his day’s 
work without any interest or love for the soil he 
cultivates. The soil is very fertile and rewards even 
the poorest tillage. The principal products are maize, 
corn, wine, olives, almonds, figs, and vegetables. Not- 
withstanding its length of coast, the region contains a 
sparse maritime population, and therefore secures 
little advantage from a sea that teems with riches for 
other people. Itsindustries are as yet little developed; 
nevertheless, there is already a naval arsenal at Cas- 
tellamare, important metallurgical works at Naples 
and at Pozzuoli; factories for farinaceous foods, cotton 
mills, and others (Laws of 31 March, 1904, and 15 July, 
1906, in favour of the Basilicata, of the South of Italy, 
Sicily and Sardinia). 

Campania comprises the provinces of Avellino or 
Principato Ulteriore, Benevento, Caserta or Terra di 
Lavoro, Naples, and Salerno or Principato Citeriore. 
It stretches from the Bay of Terracina to the Gulf of 
Policastro, except the valleys of the Tolero or Sacco and 
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the Liri. Its elevation is formed by the Neapolitan 
and the Lucan Sub-Apennines and by the Neapolitan 
Anti-Apennines which form three different sub-re- 
gions, the Campania Plain or Terra di Lavoro, the 
Beneventana Basin, and the mountains of Cilento. The 
ancient Campania (from campus), so famous for the 
fertility of its soil and for the enchantments of its 
coast, extended from the Garigliano to the Gulf of 
Policastro and was the ancient seat of the Oscians and 
of the Ausonians. It was later subjugated by the 
Etruscans and the Samnites, and later still by the 
Romans, who made it a place of recreation. This de- 
lightful region, which seems to have been destined al- 
ways to be conquered, whether by Romans or Greeks, 
Normans, French, or Spaniards, always assimilated its 
conquerors to itself, by the fascination of its beauty. 
Its climate is variable, and agriculture is the chief oc- 
cupation of its people; the raising of cattle, however, 
is not much pursued. The industries are few, but they 
are being developed gradually by means of fiscal as- 
sistance, for which provision is made by the recent law 
that was promulgated in behalf of Southern Italy. 
The chief cities of this section are placed along the 
coast, between the coast and the Sub-Apennines, and 
between this mountain range and the Apennines. In 
the valley of the Liri is the thriving town of Sora 
(pop. 16,000), with its famous paper mills, called the 
Fibreno, after the waterfall of this tributary of the Liri 
which furnishes their power; the town isof Pelasgic ori- 
gin; Arpino, the birth-place of Marius and of Cicero; 
Pontecorvo, a former possession of the Church; Aquino, 
the home of Juvenal and of St. Thomas, the prince of 
scholastic philosophy; on the Gari is Cassino, above 
which there stands upon an eminence the great Abbey 
of Montecassino, mother-house of the order estab- 
lished in 519 by St. Benedict of Nursia and the most 
ancient monastery in western Europe; Capua (pop. 
14,000), on the Volturno River, a strong town that 
was founded by the Longobards on the ruins of the 
ancient Casilinum, where Narses defeated the Goths, 
and further to the south-east is Santa Maria Capua 
Vetere (pop. 22,000), occupying a part of the site of 
ancient Capua, which proved so harmful to the inter- 
ests of Hannibal, and which, until the defeat of the 
Longobards, remained the second city of Italy; it was 
destroyed by the Saracens. The chief town of the 
Beneventana basin is Benevento (q. v.). Avellino 
is an agricultural city in the neighbourhood of which 
is the famous sanctuary of Monte Vergine to which 
pilgrimages are made. In the Campania plain are Ca- 
serta (pop. 33,000), founded by the Longobards in the 
eighth century, having a villa and royal palace, built 
by Charles ITI of Bourbon; this wonderful architectural 
production of Vanvitelli, after many years of deplo- 
rable abandonment, is about to be restored by Victor 
Emmanuel IIT; Nola (pop. 15,000), a very ancient city 
where Augustus died and where were born St. Paul- 
inus, one of the best Christian poets, and the apostate 
Giordano Bruno; Aversa (pop. 23,000), the first pos- 
session of the Normans in Italy; Montesarchio, south- 
east of Benevento, is probably in the neighbourhood of 
the ancient Caudium on the Appian Way; from which 
the-famous pass, so fateful to the Romans, was named 
the Caudine Forks. On the coast is Gaeta, a stronghold; 
it has a good port and is noted for the sieges that it un- 
derwent in 1799, 1806, and 1861. Pius LX took refuge 
there in 1848, as did also the last King of Naples, Fran- 
cis Ilof Bourbon. Naples is treated in a special article 
(q.v.). In Pozzuoli (pop. 17,000) the ruins of the Temple 
of Augustus and of that of Serapis are witnesses of the 
former splendour of the town, near which is obtained 
the pozzolana earth that is excellent for building pur- 
poses. At the foot of Mt. Vesuvius are Portici and 
Resina, under which, at a depth of from 65 to 100 feet 
lies Herculaneum that was buried under torrents of 
lava in the year 79 of the Christian Era. Farther to 
the east are the ruins of Pompeii, buried also by the 
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eruption of Mt. Vesuvius; but, contrary to what hap- 
pened at Herculaneum, Pompeii was buried under 
heaps of ashes, on which account the excavations that 
were begun there in 1748 were relatively easy, and 
now the town is almost entirely unearthed. Another 
city destroyed by Mt. Vesuvius, in the same eruption, 
was Stabie over which is now built Castellamare, 
amid attractive surroundings, and having a good har- 
bour and important docks. Sorrento, a beautiful spot, 
was the home of Torquato Tasso. The Parthenopian 
Islands rise around the Bay of Naples; they are Nisida, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Baja; Procida that gave 
its name to the conspirator Giovanni da Procida, the en- 
emy of the French; Ischia, with the voleano of Epomeo; 
Capri, mountainous and picturesque, and famous for 
its blue cave and for its wines; it was the last home of 
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Tiberius. Salerno (pop. 42,000) is at the northern- 
most point of the gulf of its name; it was once the seat 
of a famous school of medicine and was an important 
place under the Longobard and the Norman kings; the 
cathedral of St. Matthew, where the great Pope Greg- 
ory VIL is buried, was erected by Robert Guiscard and 
is one of the grandest Norman structures in Italy. 
Amalfi, in the Middle Ages, one of the strongest of the 
maritime republies, a rival of Genoa and of Pisa, was 
destroyed by them. It had the glory of framing laws, 
the “ Amalfian Tables”, by which maritime and com- 
mercial relations were regulated. Cava dei Tirrent 
contains a famous abbey of the Benedictine Order. 
To the south-east of the mouth of the Sele are the much 
admired ruins of Pestum, which was founded by the 
Greeks, about the year 600 B. c., under the name of 
Poseidonia; the Temple of Neptune there is one of the 
most beautiful examples of Greek architecture in ex- 
istence. Hboli (pop. 12,000) is an important road cen- 
tre of this part of Italy. 

Apulia comprises the provinces of Bari or Terra di 
Bari, Fi geia or Capitanata, Lecce or Terra d’Otranto. 
The territurial boundaries of this region are the coasts 
of the Ionian Sea, as far as the mouth of the Bradano, 
this river and its tributary the Basentiello, the Saddle 
of Spinazzola, the Locone, the crest of the Apennines 
and that of the mountains of Capitanata as far as the 
mouth of the Biferno. Its topographical configura- 
tion is determined by the Promontory of Gargano, by 
the heights of the Murgie, and by the Tavoliere. The 
Murgie heights and the Promontory of Gargano at 
one time were two separate islands, and it is probable 
that the southern Murgie, to the south-east of Brindisi 
and Taranto were also islands. Apulia was debarred 
from exercising influence on neighbouring peoples, and 
its subjugation by them was made easy by reason of its 
position, its topographical conditions, and the character 
of its inhabitants, the Apulians, the Daunians, the Mes- 
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sapians, the Japygians, who were never of a warlike 
disposition. In ancient times, as at present, Apulia was 
the station between the East and the West; it was in 
the possession of the Greeks until the tenth century, 
when the Normans conquered it and established there 
the countship of Apulia, their first possession. This 
region has a mild climate and is essentially an agricul- 
tural country, wonderfully fertile in some parts; 1t 
has the disadvantage of lacking a sufficiency of water, 
but this defect is being remedied by the construction 
of a great aqueduct that will bring the waters of the 
Sele to this section. Its chief prolucts are wines, oil, 
grain, almonds, and figs. Manufacturing industries 
are as yet little developed. Its principal towns are 
Foggia (pop. 53,000), the capital, on the right bank 
of the Celone River, in the heart cf the Tavoliere; it is 
a railroad centre and a grain and wool market; it con- 
tains the notable ruins of the palace of Frederick I; 
Lucera (pop. 17,000), an ancient city upon a height, 
destroyed in the seventh century and rebuilt by Fred- 
erick IT, who took to it Saracens from Sicily; Manfre- 
donia (pop. 12,000) was founded by King Manfred, 
near the ruins of Sipontum; Monte Sant’ Angelo, at 
the foot of Gargano, contains the famous sanctuary 
of St. Michael the Archangel; Cerignola (pop. 33,000), 
famous for the victory of the Spaniards over the 
French in 1503; Barletta (pop. 42,000), a former for- 
tress, on the coast; here occurred the challenge of Bar- 
letta on 16 May, 1503; and in its neighbourhood was 
Cann, where Hannibal destroyed the Roman army; 
Trani, a port that was famous during the Crusades; 
Bari (pop. 78,000), a commercial port, containing the 
famous sanctuary of St. Nicholas. In the interior is 
Canosa (pop. 24,000), the ancient Canusium, not far 
from the position on the Ofanto River where the Ro- 
mans found refuge after the defeat of Canne; it con- 
tains ancient tombs and also that of Bohemund the 
crusader; Altamura, on the Murgie Mountains, was 
the birth-place of the musician Mercadante. ‘Terra 
d’Otranto, which comprises nearly the entire Salentine 
peninsula, was called the Tuscany of Southern Italy. 
Its four important seaports, Brindisi, Otranto, Ta- 
ranto, and Gallipoli are situated respectively at the 
angles of a quadrangle, in the interior of which is 
Lecce, the capital. Brindisi (pop. 25,000), which is 
built on two inlets in the shape of horns, was in the 
time of the Romans a most important commercial and 
naval port, where the Appian, the Trajan, and the 
Tarentine Ways terminated. It was neglected in the 
Middle Ages, but in our days it has returned to new 
life and has become a station of communication with 
India. Otranto is famous for its sack by the Turks in 
1480. Gallipoli (pop. 14,000) does a considerable eom- 
merce in oil and in wines. Taranto (pop. 61,000), the 
ancient Tarentum, ison the canal that unites the Mare 
Grande and the Mare Piccolo; it was founded by the 
Spartans, and through the fall of Sibari, became the 
strongest and richest town of Magna Grecia, but de- 
cayed after its defeat by the Romans; now it is one of 
the three principal points of naval defence and sup- 
plies of the Kingdom of Italy, the other two being 
Spezia and the Maddalena. Leece (pop. 32,000) 
stands at a distance of less than a mile from the sea in 
a fertile plain, where tobacco is cultivated. 

The Basilicata forms a single province called Poten- 
za, after the name of its chief town. It is bounded by 
the valley between the Murgie and the Apennines, the 
Ofanto River, the group of Mt. Santa Croce, the Mad- 
dalena Mountains, the Pollino group, and the Ionian 
Sea. It has the shape of a horseshoe, with its calks on 
the IonianSea. Originally the Basilicata must have 
been a high plain, like that of Sila, but having been 
deeply ploughed by the waters, it became a rough and 
disjointed country, in which communication is very 
dificult. Its coasts are infected by malaria, on ac- 
count of the swamps formed by the rivers and of neg- 
tcet; and yet on these now deserted coasts there 
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flourished Metapontum and Eraclea, cities of Magna 
Grecia. Besides its dense forests, the mode of life of 
its inhabitants, separated as they are from the rest of 
the country on account of the difficulty of communica- 
tions, contributes to keep this region in a condition in- 
ferior to that of the other parts of the kingdom. The 
climate varies with the altitudes, and is also subject to 
sudden changes. Agriculture and herding are the 
principal occupations of its people, among whom in- 
dustries and commerce are not developed. In view of 
the fact that the country is divided into vast estates, 
the peasants are very poor, and they emigrate, so that 
the census of 1901 showed a great falling off in the 
population. Potenza (pop. 16,000), the chief town, 
built at a height of 2700 feet above the sea, near the 
source of the Basento River, is relatively a modern 
city, because the ancient one, which was on the 
plain, at the place called La Murata, was destroyed by 
Frederick II and by Charles of Anjou. Melfi (pop. 
15,000), on the slopes of Mt. Vulture, was the capital 
of the Normans and a stronghold of Robert Guiscard. 
Venosa was the home of Horace; Matera (pop. 17,000) 
has a splendid site. 

Calabria comprises the provinces of Catanzavo or 
Calabria Ulteriore II, Cosenza or Calabria Citeriore, 
Reggio Calabria or Calabria Ulteriore I]. Calabria in- 
cludes the extreme western limit of the Italian penin- 
sula and is connected with the rest of Italy by the Pol- 
lino group, which is its northern boundary; on all 
other sides it is bounded by the sea. A considerable 
narrowing between the Gulfs of Santa Eufemia and 
Squillace divides Calabria into its northern and south- 
ern parts. In ancient times it was called Bruzio, and 
on its Ionian coast stood the luxurious Sibari and the 
powerful Cotrone, with other famous cities of Magna 
Grecia. In the Middle Ages the pirates infested the 
coasts, whose inhabitants were driven to the moun- 
tains and abandoned the care of the waters so that the 
coasts became swampy; this is the reason why Cala- 
bria does not furnish a maritime population in propor- 
tion to the development of its coasts. Calabria is the 
land of all Europe that is most desolated by earth- 
quakes. Its climate varies, according to altitude, be- 
tween a southern climate on the Ionian coast and an 
Alpine one on the heights. It is an agricultural 
country of which the principal products are grain, oil, 
wines, figs, and especially bergamot, for the extrac- 
tion of its essence. The extensive forests of Sila pro- 
duce timber; there is some grazing of cattle, but the 
prevalence of vast landed estates keeps the labourers in 
poverty, and they emigrate to countries beyond the 
sea. Beginning at the north, the principal cities are 
Cosenza (pop. 21,000), capital of the Bruttians, on the 
Crati River, at its confluence with the Basento, in the 
bed of which, according to tradition, Alaric was buried 
with his treasures. On the mcuntain sides there are 
distributed sixteen Albanian towns, of which Spezzano 
is the most important. Corigliano (pop. 13,000) has a 
beautiful castle. San Giovanni in Fiore (pop. 13,000), 
on the Sila, was so called on account of a famous abbey 
that it contains; here, in 1844, the brothers Bandiera, 
who landed at the mouth of the Neto River to bring 
about an insurrection in Calabria, were defeated and 
taken prisoners. Castrovillari (pop. 10,000) is an an- 
cient city on the slope of the Pollino, and Paola on the 
Tyrrhenian coast, the birth-place of St.Francis of Paola, 
the founder of the Order of Minims (1416-1507), con- 
tains a very famous sanctuary. Catanzaro (pop. 32,- 
000) is built upon a height above the valley of Mar- 
cellinara. Squillace, on the gulf of the same name, 
was the birth-place of Cassiodorus, a civil officer of 
Theodorie. Cotrone, on the site of the victorious rival 
of Sibari, and seat of the Pythagorean school, is now 
only a small port. At Pizzo, on the Gulf of Sate. 
Eufemia, Joachim Murat, once King of Naples, was 
shot 17 October, 1815. Nicastro (pop. 18,000) has a 
population of Albanian origin. Filadelfia was founded 
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in 1783 by the survivors of Castelmenardo, a town 
that was destroyed by an earthquake. Reggio (pop. 
45,000), a beautifully situated city of Greek origin, 
has undergone many calamities at the hands of men 
and by the action of nature; it was devastated by 
the Romans, by Totila, by the Saracens, by the Pisans, 
by Robert Guiscard, and by the Turks, and it was al- 
most totally destroyed by the earthquake of 1783. It 
rose again, beautiful and splendid, but a more terrible 
earthquake, on 28 December, 1908, reduced it to a 
heap of ruins, under which were buried more than the 
half of its inhabitants. As has been seen, large cities 
are numerous in Italy; in fact, that country contains a 
greater number of them, in proportion to territorial 
extent and to population, than does any other country 
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Adriatic; while the plain of Apulia and the Salentine 
peninsula are the driest regions of Italy. In the 
north the most copious rainfalls occur in October and 
in the spring, and then the rivers of the valley of the 
Po are at their highest, whereas little rain falls in win- 
ter. In peninsular and in insular Italy the winter 
rains, on the contrary, are heaviest, and the absence of 
drainage causes the waters that overflow from the 
river-beds to inundate the lowlands of the coast and 
thereby to develop malaria, from which only six prov- 
inces are free. The regions where this evil prevails 
to the greatest extent are the Tuscan Maremma, the 
Roman Agro, the Basilicata, and almost the whole of 
Sardinia. Snow falls with frequency in the Alpine 
region and in the valley of the Po; itis more abundant 
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in Europe; there are 65 cities with a population of 
more than 35,000 inhabitants each. This abundance 
of large cities, surrounded by smaller ones, is of 
great historical and artistic importance; it is also the 
cause of the limited influence of the capital upon the 
life of the nation, in contrast with the rule that obtains 
in other countries. 

Climatology.—As a whole, Italy has a good climate, 
due to the Alpine wall that screens it from the north- 
ern wind and to the sea that surrounds it on three 
sides. From the Tyrrhenian and the Adriatic Seas 
arise vapours, with alternating winds, those from the 
south-west (Libeccio) and those from the south-east 
(Scirocco), which blow from the middle of September 
to the end of spring and which accumulate the sea 
vapours on the Apennine heights, where they are pre- 
cipitated in rain and snow, and whence they furnish 
to the soil the humidity necessary for vegetation. 
Unhappily, the ill-advised devastation of forests over 
a great portion of the Apennines has destroyed, in 
great measure, what provident nature had done in that 
connexion for the good of Italy. The mean rainfall 
as a rule is between 20 inches and 60 inches, but it is 
subject to a considerable fluctuation on account of 
topographical conditions; so that it increases to a 
smaximum of 100 inches on the Alps. The Tyrrhen- 
jan coast has a heavier waterfall than that of the 


along the Adriatic watershed than on that of the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. 

Fauna and Flora.—Italy lies within the Palearctic 
region, in which live a majority of the animals use- 
ful to man. It lies within the Mediterranean di- 
vision of the floral kingdom and contains five 
botanical divisions: (1) the Alpine region, limited to 
the higher parts of the Alps and of the Apennines, be- 
tween the highest line of forest vegetation and the 
lowest line of perpetual snows; characteristic of it are 
the edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum), the rhododen- 
dron and the Alpine grasses of the reed (Cyperacee), 
the rush and the clover variety. (2) The mountain or 
forest region, of which the pines and beeches are 
characteristic. (3) The region of the Po, devoid of 
forests and of evergreens; here grow vines, the elm, 
the mulberry, the poplar, the willow, the elder, hemp, 
flax, etc. (4) The Mediterranean or evergreen region, 
which comprises the remainder of the peninsula and of 
which are characteristic the evergreen trees and plants, 
as the olive, the fir, the eypress, the orange, the lemon, 
the myrtle, and the oleander. (5) The submarine 
region, which comprises the various sea-weeds. The 
Italian flora contain 14,912 species, of which 325 have 
been introduced from Asia, Africa, and America. 

DemocrRaPHy.—(1) The People of Italy —It would 
seem that,in the quaternary period man lived in Italy, 
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together with species of animals that have been lost 
or have emigrated, and witnessed those great commo- 
tions of the earth through which the sea receded from 
the lands of the Po, the Apennines arose, and the vol- 
canoes of Lazio and of Campania became active. 
There has been much discussion as to the origin of the 
early inhabitants of Italy, as to the way by which they 
came, and as to the periods of their immigration, but, 
until now, only the most contradictory hypotheses 
have beenreached. The most recent results that have 
been furnished by paletiology, by linguistics, and by 
archeology would show that Italy and a considerable 
part of Western Europe were primitively occupied by 
a race having a dolichocephalie cranium, and there- 
fore of a branch of the family of Cham. Relatively 
nearer to our times, there are two orders of the Aryan 
immigration into Italy: the primitive and the pos- 
terior immigrations. In the former (1200-800 B. c.) 
we find two very ancient races, the Messapico-lapy- 
gian, which came of the Illyrian trunk, and the Italic, 
properly so called. It would seem that the Messa- 
pians came by sea from Greece; and at a later period, 
by land, the Iapygians, who occupied the Adriatic 
coast, from Gargano to Cape Leuca, and were, possi- 
bly, the historical Autochthonians of the peninsula. 
The Italics, who are divided into two great families, the 
Latins and the Umbrians, descended into Italy from 
the East, or, as seems more probable, from the North, 
by the valleys of the Inn, of the Adige, and of the 
Adda, and occupied the plain of the Po; but, other 
peoples appearing, they moved to the south of the 
peninsula and became identified with the Latins, 
occupying the western watershed and dividing into 
the branches called Oscans, Ausonians, and Cinotrians 
or Italics. Then came the Umbrians, whose rule 
lasted a short time; and, having been defeated by the 
Gauls on the Po and by the Etruscans on the Arno, 
they withdrew to that region to which they gave the 
name of Umbria. But, a great family of this race, the 
Sabines, passed farther on and established itself on the 
highland of Rieti, nearer Campania and Apulia; and 
having increased greatly in their new territory, they 
gave origin to the Samnian, Marsian, Pelignian, Vesti- 
nian, Marrucinian, and other peoples. 

That broad territory that lies between the right of 
the Tiber, the Apennines, and the sea, came to be in- 
habited by the Etruscans, called also Rasenans or 
Tyrrhenians. As to the origin of thispeople there are 
two opinions, that of Herodotus, according to which 
the Etruscans came by sea, driven from Lydia by 
famine; and the other, that of Niebuhr, Mommsen, 
and Helbig, according to which the Tyrrhenians came 
into Italy by land, over the Rhetian Alps. Of the 
primitive inhabitants of Italy, these were the ones who 
reached the highest degree of civilization, as is shown 
by the splendid remnants of their cities and by the 
objects found in their tombs; it is a pity that their 
language is not yet known. Later immigrations were 
those of the Gauls and of the Greeks. The Gauls, who 
were formerly held to be of Celtic origin, which now, 
however, is doubted, came down from the Alps at the 
beginning of the sixth century Bs. c., divided into 
several families: Cenomanian, Insubrian, Boian, 
Senonian, ete. They were harsh and rapacious peo- 
ples, who made Cisalpine Gaul return to the barbarous 
state out of which the Etruscans had taken it, and 
often, in later historical ages, their nefarious influence 
was carried over the whole of Italy. On the southern 
portion of the peninsula there were established numer- 
ous Greek colonies, whose cities, as we have seen, 
arose to great power and splendour, whence the name 
Magna Grecia, given to the southern part of Italy. 
This portion of the peninsula was also inhabited by 
the Ligurians and by the Venetians, the origin of which 
races is not yet established. Some persons consider 
the Ligurians to be a very ancient race, preceding the 
Aryans and allied to the Iberians, while other authori- 
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ties hold that the Ligurians were of Celtic origin. 
However that may be, this people occupied a great 
portion of the western watershed of Italy, and then, 
expelled by the Italics and by the Etruscans, they 
sought new homes on the Rhone and on the Pyrenees. 
It would seem that the Venetian race originated in 
lilyria and that its expansion in Continental Italy was 
stopped by the Gauls; at any rate, this people, who, 
unlike the Etruscans, had not abandoned a pastoral 
life and its habits, knew a great deal about agriculture, 
which was the basis of private life and social relations 
among the primitive Italic peoples. 

(2) Population.—In 1770 the population of the 
territory that now constitutes the Kingdom of Italy 
was in round numbers 16,477,000 inhabitants; at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it had grown to 
18,125,000; and the census of 1901 showed a popula- 
tion of 32,475,253 inhabitants, implying an average 
annual increase of 7-38 per cent from 31 December, 
1881. On 1 January, 1908, Italy had 33,909,776 in- 
habitants, being, therefore, the sixth state of Europe 
from the standpoint of population. The mean den- 
sity of the population is 307 inhabitants per sq. mile, 
which is the highest in Europe, after Belgium, Holland, 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britainand Ireland; 
but, when it is considered that those countries are 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial while Italy is 
devoted essentially to agriculture, and is backward in 
the development of that industry, its population is 
shown to be dense, which accounts for emigration. 
The population, moreover, is very unevenly divided 
over the territory, according as life is more or less 
easily supported by the fertility of the soil, by indus- 
try, orby commerce. The most crowded population is 
that of the province of Naples: 3448 inhabitants per 
sq. mile; after that come the province of Milan, the 
district of Genoa, the coast of Apulia, between Bar- 
letta and Monopoli, and the slope of Mt. Etna. The 
province of Sassari is the one least inhabited (80 in- 
habitants per sq. mile); but there are extensive 
regions, such as the Roman Campagne and the plateau 
of the Murgie, that are almost uninhabited. As tothe 
distribution of population, 71-8 per cent of the in- 
habitants live in towns and 28-2 per cent live a coun- 
try life. Itis only in Venice and in Tuscany that the 
numbers of the town and country dwellers almost 
balance each other, while in Emilia, the Marches, and 
Umbria the country population is almost double that 
of the towns, while the opposite is the case in Sicily 
and in Sardinia. It is to be regretted that an ever-in- 
creasing tendency towards agglomeration is mani- 
fested, which, together with the absence of the land- 
owners from the small centres where their properties 
are located, is the source of great economical, educa- 
tional, and moral evil. 

Foreign residents in the kingdom, on 10 January, 
1901, which is the date of the last census, numbered 
61,606, of whom 37,762 were permanent residents, and 
of these there were 9079 Swiss, 7995 Austrians, 5748 
Germans, and 5033 French, after whom came in order 
of numbers the English and the North Americans. 

The highest averages of marriages are furnished by 
Abruzziand Molise (9:1), Campania and Calabria (8-1), 
Apulia (8:2), and the Basilicata (9). The highest birth- 
rates are those of Lombardy, Venice, Apulia, and Cala- 
bria. And here it may be observed that depopulation 
through the vice of neo-Malthusianism begins to show 
itself also in Italy, especially in the large cities, con- 
sidering that the average of 36, in 1872-75, is reduced 
now to 31-4, notwithstanding the fact that the average 
of marriages has remained approximately constant; 
and while there is an average excess of 10-6 per 1000 
of births over deaths, it is due, not entirely to the in- 
crease in births, but to the notable decrease in mor- 
tality, the average of which has fallen from 30-5, in 
1872-75, to 20°83 in 1907. Sociology cannot overlook 
the alarming increase in the number of the still-born 
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which is found especially in the cities of more than 
100,000 inhabitants. In 1907 there were 4-33 for 
every 100 births, including those born dead. The 
lowest averages of mortality are furnished by Pied- 
mont and by Liguria (19-7); and the highest are those 
of Lombardy (23), Apulia (25), the Basilicata (27), 
and Sardinia (24). Tubercular and intestinal mala- 
dies and pneumonia furnish the highest figures to the 
death-rate, together with acute and chronic bron- 
chitis and heart disease. In 1907 there were 1315 
homicides (3-9 per 100,000 inhabitants) and 2312 sui- 
cides (6:9 per 100,000 inhabitants). 

(3) Emigration.—Italy is subject to this very im- 
portant sociological phenomenon, not only on account 
of over-population, as some believe, but, because 
capital does not promote industries, which is due to a 
moral as well as to an economic cause, the former 
being a lack of confidence between lender and bor- 
rower, and the latter, an exaggerated fiscalism and the 
want of a protective tariff; it is due also to a social 
cause, namely the subverting theories with which 
socialism inspires the working classes. These are the 
true mediate reasons for Italian emigration that pro- 
duces a lack of labour, and, therefore, economical dis- 
order, which itself is the immediate cause of Italian 
expatriation; all the other causes, such as the example 
of relatives and of friends who emigrate, the cheapness 
of travel, the facility of receiving news and of return- 
ing home, and the propaganda of navigation companies 
are of little consequence, when they do not rest upon 
economic uneasiness—which has been the determining 
element of every migratory movement in the world— 
nor can any human power prevent its effects. The 
law of 31 January, 1901, regulates emigration, and it is 
to be hoped that its provisions will remain in force, be- 
cause the State should not promote, encourage, or 
guide the currents of emigration. Figures are clearer 
than words in these matters. 
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who had emigrated returned to their country, and 
there was a suspension in emigration—only a suspen- 
sion, because in the first six months of 1909 there 
were 216,432 emigrants, of whom 187,086 went to the 
United States, an increase of 152,320 and 151,406, re- 
spectively, over the corresponding figures for the first 
six months of 1908. The undesirable element in Ital- 
ian emigration is not furnished by the illiterate cafone, 
who has given—and continues to give—actual value 
to lands in the United States, but rather, by ungodly 
educated emigrants who use their unfortunate fellow- 
countrymen, as well as the native of his class, for their 
own ends. Is Italian emigration a good or an evil? 
Tor the economy of Italy it is a good, seeing that the 
credit of Italians in foreign countries, on 31 December, 
1908, in the savings postal accounts amounted to 290,- 
979,711-94 lire ($12,000,000 nearly), and the deposits 
of emigrants for the period of 1 January, 1909, to 31 
August, 1909, amounted to 21,702,664-20 lire. In 
other words, there are nearly 4,000,000 Italians scat- 
tered over the world, like the overflow of a prolific 
and sober race, in search of better living; and over the 
world is said advisedly, because the Italian emigrant, 
overcoming all obstacles, as poverty and ignorance, 
goes, exploited and little protected withal, into dis- 
tant lands, among peoples whose customs are totally 
different from his own, and whose languages are un- 
known to him. This adaptability to climate and to 
social life is indicative of his cosmopolitan character. 

(4) Language and Religion.—Although the popula- 
tion of Italy is ethnically mixed, and although there is 
considerable variation in its physical types, it is never- 
theless different from that of all the other countries of 
Europe in the astonishing unity of its culture, of its 
language, and of its religion. That which is foreign 
is soon absorbed; and the Italian nation has the fur- 
ther advantage that, although it has a population 
of nearly 36,000,000 inhabitants, only 2,000,000 of 


EMIGRATION TO EUROPE AND TO TRANSOCEANIC 
Toray EMIGRATION MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES EMIGRATION 
YEARS 
PER PER PER 100 PER PER 100 
fevcishhaled 100,000 eta ae 100,000 | mar- oe 100,000 EMI- 
INHAB A INHAB. | GRANTS INHAB. GRANTS 
1876-80 108,797 390 82,201 295 76 20,596 95 24 
1881-85 154,141 536 95,146 331 62 58,995 205 38 
1886-90 221,977 744 90,694 304 41 131,283 440 59 
1891-95 256,511 831 109,076 353 43 147,444 478 57 
1896-1900 310,435 972 148,533 465 48 161,902 507 52 
1901-05 554,050 1683 244,808 744 44 309,242 939 56 
1906 787,977 2356 276,042 825 (yi) 511,935 1531 65 
1907 704,675 2094 288,774 858 41 415,901 1236 59 
1908 486,674 1435 248,101 732 51 238,573 703 49 
The difference between temporary and permanent them are subject to foreign governments. The Ro- 


emigration is no longer taken into account in statistics, 
for the very good reason that it does not show positive 
facts, either because of the facility of translocation, or 
because the emigrant, having found work and com- 
forts at the place to which he has emigrated, may 
establish there his home. In any case, temporary 
emigration occurs more frequently from the provinces 
of Venice, Lombardy, and Piedmont, and is directed 
more especially towards France, Switzerland, Austria, 
and the Balkans. Sixty-four per cent of the emi- 
grants are farm labourers. The regions that furnished 
the largest numbers to the total emigration in 1906 
were Piedmont, Venice, the Marches, the Abruzzi, 
Campania, the Basilicata, Calabria, and Sicily. With 
relation to transoceanic emigration the largest pro- 
portions per 100,000 were furnished by the Marches 
(2222), the Abruzzi (3593), Campania (2677), the 
Basilicata (3764), Calabria (3953), and Sicily (3390). 
From 1 July, 1906, to 30 June, 1907, there emigrated 
to the United States 285,731 Italians, nearly 43 per 
cent of the total of emigration. In 1907, during the 
economical crisis in the United States, 154,500 Italians 
VIII.—15 


man conquests spread popular Latin, first, over Italy, 
and then over the known world; it was at first slowly 
altered by the linguistic habits of the various coun- 
tries, and then, more rapidly, through the decay of the 
Roman Empire and through distance from Rome. 
Thus originated the Romanesque or neo-Latin lan- 
guages, and the first of them, by its historical excel- 
lence, is the Italian, which is the pure and clear con- 
tinuance of vulgar Latin, because the latter, in Italy, 
was unaccompanied by other tongues. Formerly it 
was the principal commercial language known by 
foreign peoples, especially by those of the Levant. At 
present it is spoken by nearly 36,000,000 people. _ 
The dialects that properly belong to the Italian 
system are the Tusean, which is the typical and the 
literary language of the Italians, the Venetian, Cor- 
sican, Sicilian and Neapolitan, the Umbro-Roman, and 
the Marchisan. To the Gallo-Italic system belong the 
dialects of Liguria and of Piedmont and the Lombard- 
Emilian. Those are the principal dialects, spoken in 
the various regions after which they are respectively 
named, having themselves subdivisions that are due 
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to phonetic alterations. To the neo-Latin non-Italian 
dialects belong the Franco-Provengal, which is spoken 
in the high valleys of the Western Alps, and the La- 
dino or Reto-Roman dialect, which is spoken in the 
Canton of the Grisons, in Friuli, and in Molise. The 
German language is spoken in Piedmont and in Ve- 
netia by the descendants of colonies that were estab- 
lished in those provinces in the eleventh and in the 
twelfth centuries. The language of Albania is spoken 
by the descendants of colonists who went to Southern 
Italy and to Sicily, in 1461, with Skanderbeg after the 
fall of Albanian independence. The descendants of 
the Greeks who migrated to Calabria and to the ter- 
ritory of Otranto, between the ninth and the eleventh 
centuries, preserve their original language. In all, 
there are nearly 770,000 persons in Italy who speak 
languages other than Italian. 

The predominant religion is the Catholic, to which 
belong 97:12 per cent of the population. ‘The census 
of 1901 showed the presence of 65,595 Protestants 
and of 35,617 Jews, while 795,276 persons made no 
mention of their religion in their declarations. 

(5) Arts.—In the first half of the Middle Ages, 
among the fine arts religious architecture reached a 
certain degree of perfection; the churches which it 
created reproduced the ancient Roman basilicas (Santa 
Maria Maggiore, San Clemente, and others, in Rome), 
and its baptisteries, octagonal in form, imitated celle 
of the Roman baths; in this way the Christian-Roman 
or neo-Latin style was developed. At the same time 
the Greeks brought the Byzantine style to Italy (San 
Vitale in Ravenna, 537, and San Marco in Venice, 
876). Towards the year 1000 there appeared in Italy 
the Romanesque style, which substituted the vaulted 
roof for the plain ceiling (the cathedral of Pisa); while 
Arabic influence was felt in Sicily in the construction 
of the magnificent cathedral of Monreale and of its ad- 
jacent cloister. Towards the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, painting, through the impetus given to it by 
Giotto, produced true masterpieces. Among the 
painters who became famous at -that time are Senesi, 
Buoninsegna, and Martini, the two Gaddi, Fra 
Angelico, and Masaccio, who was the true founder of 
the modern school of painting. Among the famous 
sculptors were the two Pisanos, Orgagna, Ghiberti, 
and—most famous of them all—Donatello (1386- 
1466), who may be called the Masaccio of sculpture. 
Finally, we should name Luea della Robbia, a popular 
sculptor who invented the terra-cotta process that is 
known by hisname. The erroneously so-called Gothic 
style that was developed in France was brought into 
Italy, where, however, it was not fully adopted, except 
in the cases of the church of St. Francis at Assisi and 
of the cathedral of Milan; the churches of Santa 
Maria Novella and of Santa Croce in Florence, the 
cathedrals of Siena and of Orvieto and others are 
based upon it, as are, among other civil edifices, the 
Ducal Palace in Venice, the Orgagna Loggia, in Flor- 
ence, and the communal palaces of Udine and Siena. 

The Renaissance in the first decades of the sixteenth 
century led to the further development of the fine 
arts, and great masterpieces were produced. Here it 
is enough to mention the three great names of Leo- 
nardo da Vinei (1425-1519), Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti (1474-1564), and of Raphael Sanzio (1483-1520), 
which have made that age immortal. In architecture 
Roman forms were adopted, and the first examples 
of Renaissance architecture were the churches of 
Santa Maria dei Miracoli in Venice, San Lorenzo in 
Florence, etc.; and among civil buildings, the Pitti and 
the Strozzi palaces in Florence, the ducal palace of 
Urbino, ete. The best architects were Bramante, 
Giacomo Barozzi, called Vignola, Peruzzi, Palladio, the 
two Sangallos, Sansovino,and Buonarroti, who planned 
the cupola of St. Peter’s. Sacred music reached its 
acme in the compositions of Palestrina (1529-1594). 
The straining after odd and exaggerated forms which 
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were condemned in the literature of the seventeenth 
century also appears in the architecture and in the 
sculpture of thattime. Bernini (1598-1680) and Bor- 
romini (1599-1677), men of great but bizarre genius, 
introduced the barocco style which was disfigured by 
their imitators. But painting remained free from the 
defects of that period, through the influence of Dolci, 
Sassoferrato, the two Carracci, Albani, Domenid uno, 
and Guido Reni. The heavy and contorted manner of 
building which prevailed in the seventeenth century 
gave way to a lighter but peculiar style marked by 
ornamentation; it was brought to Italy from France. 
This style, which is called rococo, corresponds to what 
in literature is known as preciosity; but towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century classical forms were 
revived, especially in the works of the famous archi- 
tects Vanvitelli and Juvara, while Canova restored its 
simplicity to sculpture, combining the study of nature 
with that of classic forms. Music also continued its 
ascendant progress under Pergolesi, Porpora, and 
Paisiello. In the nineteenth century architecture at- 
tempted the “liberty” style, which came from beyond 
the Alps; sculpture developed, as is shown by the 
names of Bertolini, Tenerani, Dupré, Monteverde, and 
others; but painting produced less noted names (Ce- 
lentano, Fracassini, Morelli, Maccari, Michetti, etc.). 
Profane music, on the other hand, reached its greatest 
height in Bellini, Donizetti, Rossini, and Verdi. 
EconomicaL Factors.—(1) Agriculture——Italy 
was once the classic land of agriculture; but, in our 
day, notwithstanding a reawakening that foretells 
better times, it is one of the countries in which agri- 
culture is most backward. This is due to many 
causes, of which the chief are fiscalism and the land- 
lord system (there were 3,351,498 landed proprietors 
in 1882, which number was reduced to 3,286,691 in 
1901); absenteeism and the inertia of the large land- 
owners, the ignorance of agriculture and the lack of 
capital and of agrarian credit are also to blame. And 
consequently the average yield of an acre of corn in 
Italy is less than one-half the yield in Germany and 
England, notwithstanding better conditions of soil and 
of climate. Exact data concerning these matters will 
not be had until the valuations that are made con- 
formably to the law of March, 1886, are available. So 
far investigations have been limited to agricultural 
products, to the silk-worm industry and to the culti- 
vation of tobacco. But, in order to remedy this evil, 
there was established, in 1907, an office for the express 
purpose of collecting agricultural statistics. The pro- 
duction of wheat is inferior to the demands of the pop- 
ulation, and great quantities of that staple are im- 
ported, notwithstanding the high duty. On the other 
hand, there is an over-production of wine. The culti- 
vation of vegetables is important, as is also that of 
kitchen herbs and of fruits, in which there is a great 
deal of exportation that could be profitably increased 
if refrigerator cars were used for transportation, as in 
America. In the production of silk-worms, Italy is 
the leading country of Europe, and the third, after 
Japan and China, in the world: in 1906, there were 
produced 538,380 new cocoons, and the native and the 
imported cocoons that were spun by the factories 
throughout the kingdom produced a total of 6666 
tons. Among industrial plants hemp and flax hold 
an important place in Italian agriculture, there being a 
yearly product of nearly 80,000 tons of the former and 
of nearly 20,000 tons of the latter, furnished in greater 
part by Lombardy. Among the other industrial 
plants are the sumac and the manna in Sicily, saf- 
fron in Aquila, liquorice, hops, madder, straw for the 
manufacture of hats, ete. Cotton is imported from 
America, and of late years there has been a successful 
effort to cultivate beet-root for the manufacture of 
sugar, and also to cultivate tobacco, which, in 1905, 
yielded a product of more than 7000 tons from 12,50¢ 
acres. Horticulture also has made notable progress 
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in recent times, especially in Tuscany and on the Li- 
gurian Riviera, which has an exceptionally favourable 
climate for this industry. Unfortunately, notwith- 
standing so many favourable conditions, agriculture, 
which is a source of great profit in foggy England, in 
Italy is in a rudimentary state as yet. Between 1867 
and 1906 there were reafforested, at the expense of 
the Government and with its assistance, 114,000 acres, 
costing in all $1,700,000, a very small showing in the 
presence of the serious problem of reafforestation. 

(2) Live Stock.—There is not much raising of live 
stock in Italy, not enough even to supply the home 
demand, in which that country is behind the nations 
of Central and of Northern Europe; and it is not easy to 
understand why agriculturists do not profit by the 
advantages offered by the Government in this con- 
nexion. The animals that are chiefly raised are 
oxen, horses, asses, mules, goats, sheep, and hogs. On 
account of the natures of the different peoples, in 
northern Italy is found chiefly the raising of the 
larger animals, while on the peninsula the raising of 
smaller animals is prevalent. Poultry and eggs 
are a special source of wealth; still their supply 
is not equal to the demand. The fisheries, of river 
and of sea, are neglected by the Government; each 
year there is a retrogression in these pursuits that is 
stayed by the co-operative efforts of a few fishermen 
of the Adriatic shores of the Marches, assisted by their 
priests. 

(3) Minerals.—In view of the lack of coal, Italy is 
not very rich in mineral products, although lignite, 
anthracite, and peat are not scarce. It is the first coun- 
try in the production of sulphur, however, as we have 
seen, when speaking of Sicily; formerly there was no 
competition in this commodity, but now California 
has closed the American markets to the Italian prod- 
uct. Italy abounds in salts (Salsomaggiore and Vol- 
terra); it is rich also in iron ores of the best quality, 
found in the regions of Brescia, Bergamo, and Co- 
masco, and more especially in the island of Elba. In 
Liguria, Piedmont, and Venice is found copper, but 
more abundantly in Tuseany, near Campiglia Marit- 
tima, where there is a great establishment for smelting 
the ores of Lanzi and of Mt. Temperino; these mines 
were known to the Etruscans and to the Romans, who 
left there the traces of their industrial spirit. The 
greatest yield of mercury is obtained from the mines of 
Grosseto, near Mt. Amiata, and from those of Siena. 
In 1906 the total production of minerals, in which 
69,224 workmen were employed, amounted to a value 
of $20,000,000. Another source of wealth to Italy are 
the quarries that produce valuable materials for con- 
struction, as pozzolana (cement), voleanie tufa, cal- 
cite, sandstone, etc., and stone, such as decorative and 
statuary marbles, granite, slate, peperine etc., as well 
as other materials for use in the arts, such as pumice 
stone, lithographic stone, asbestos, and colouring 
clays, etc. Italy is rich in thermal and in mineral wa- 
ters that compare favourably, from the therapeutic 
standpoint, with those of other countries, and they 
could be made the sources of considerable profit, if 
they were competently exploited. Among these ther- 
mal waters special mention should be made of those 
of Acqui (Alessandria), Salsomaggiore (Parma), Te- 
lese (Benevento), and Bormio. Among the mineral 
waters, the following obtain highest favour: Monte- 
catini (Tuscany), Recoaro (Venice), San Gemini 
and Nocera (Umbria), and Ischia and Casamicciola 
(Naples). 

Of late years Italy has not been idle in regard to the 
redemption of lands: from 1884 to the present time 
nearly 4,000,000 acres have been redeemed, whether 
by the process of filling-in, by draining, or by the use 
of hydraulic machines. In 1905 the King of Italy, at 
the petition of the American agriculturist Lubin, in- 
itiated the establishment of an International Agricul- 
tural Institute which, totally independent of all polit- 
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ical connexion, should study agricultural conditions 
in the different countries for the general good. All the 
Powers accepted the initiative and appointed each 
a representative in accordance with it, so that the in- 
stitution is now an accomplished fact. 

(4) Industries —Industries and manufactures fell 
from the prosperous condition in which they were in 
the Middle Ages when Italy was the teacher of other 
countries. Political dissensions, internal strife, and 
lack of technical instruction, the want of capital, and 
an exaggerated protectionism produced a certain re- 
laxation and want of care, in consequence of which 
national industry neither followed the progress of the 
times nor even produced the supply required by 
national demand; and it fell entirely upon the dis- 
covery of steam, which revolutionized the economy of 
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peoples and of states. But in recent years Italy has 
reawakened and, notwithstanding obstacles in the 
way of development, increased by an exaggerated and 
ill-advised fisealism, has made notable progress in its 
industrial life, especially through the intelligent efforts 
of its northern population, to the extent, in fact, of 
attaining the highest ranks in the silk industry, as 
well as in those of cotton, wool, leather, of the metals, 
and of alimentary products (cheese, salted meats, and 
pastes). Notable also are the soap industry, the 
chemical products and the paper industries, the manu- 
facture of artistic furniture of jewellery, of objects in 
straw, matches, glasses, beads, porcelains, majolica, 
mosaics, and, in general, all of the artistic industries, 
due to the natural good taste of the Italian people. 
Visitors to Italy take into the country from $60,000,- 
000 to $80,000,000 each year. Available fuel and 
motor power are the measure of industrial activity, 
and in 1887, in which year regular investigations. 
on these points began, the amount of fuel used 
in the industries aggregated a tonnage of 4,004,065, 
representing a value of $18,000,000 while, in 1905, 
according to the most recent statistics, the tonnage 
was 6,912,183, with a value of $33,000,000. The 
importation of coal alone, deducting the amount 
of that commodity that was exported or entered 
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into the manufacture of conglomerates, was nearly 
6,000,000 tons. The total sum of the various motor 
forces available on 1 January, 1904, according to the 
statistics of the ‘‘Ispettorato generale dell’ Industria e 
Commercio”’, published in 1906, was as follows: steam 
engines, 2,472,133 horse power; gas motors, 45,855 
horse power; hydraulic forces, 490,000 horse power; 
motors of other kinds, exclusive of windmills, 446 
horse power—total, 3,008,452. As regards textile 
industries, in which Italy is making an effort to regain 
the primacy that it enjoyed in the glorious Middle 
Ages, we give in round numbers the following ap- 
proximate data :— 


SPINDLES 
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Cottonenrers oe 800 | 91,000 |2,100,000| 42,000 | 140,000 
Linen, Hemp, 
Ube ae nararccence. 320 | 14,000} 110,000 8,000 27,000 
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The mechanical industries, in the working of iron, are 
also growing, as in the manufacture of arms, foundries, 
and naval construction. Coal has been used until 
now almost exclusively in the industries, and con- 
sequently Italy is yearly a tributary to foreign coun- 
tries in the sum of nearly $50,000,000; but now it 
can substitute electrical power, derived from its nu- 
merous watercourses, an inexhaustible wealth that 
Raddi estimates to be equal to 10,000,000 horse power. 
This is the white coal, according to the happy expres- 
sion of Bergés, which will be capable of supplying 
both the great and the small industries; and the 
Italian mind must have presaged this new force, in 
which the future prosperity of Italy lies, seeing that in 
this country, where, nearly a century ago, Volta dis- 
covered the electric pile, have appeared also the two 
greatest transformers of electrical energy, Pacinotti 
and Galileo Ferraris; while Marconi, utilizing the 
Hertzian waves, has opened up a new horizon. 

The principal centres of the silk industry are Milan, 
Como, Genoa, Turin, and Florence; those of the cotton 
industry are Milan, Bergamo, Como, Turin, Novara, 
Genoa, Salerno, Udine, and Pisa; the principal centres 
for the wool industry are the Biellese, Vicenza (Schio), 
and Tuscany; the principal centres for the manufac- 
ture of linen textures and for the hemp industry are in 
Lombardy, Emilia, Venice, and Campania; the metal- 
lurgical industries are centred at Follonica (Grosseto), 
Cecina, Piombino, Portoferraio, Terni, Iglesias, and 
Pertusola in Sardinia. Pozzuoli, Terni, and Brescia 
enjoy a high reputation for their metallurgical indus- 
tries in general, and for the manufacture of arms in 

articular, while the products of important shops in 
Lombards. Piedmont, Venice, Tuscany, Liguria, and 
Naples, in marine engines, railroad supplies, automo- 
biles, and kindred productions enjoy high favour. 
Naples, Leghorn, Spezia, Genoa, and Sestri Ponente 
have considerable dock yards, while the largest ar- 
senals are at Spezia, Venice, Naples, Castellammare 
diStabia, and Taranto. Italy oceupies an important 
position with regard to the industrial trades, the de- 
velopment of which is being promoted through the 
establishment of the museums of Turin, of Rome and 
of Naples, and by the opening of industrial schools. 
Florence, Venice, and Rome are famous for their mo- 
saic productions; Venice, the Romagna, the Milanese, 
and Tuscany, for their terra-cotta, majolica, and por- 
celain arts; Venice and Murano for their mirrors, for 
glass, and for glass beads; Naples, Genoa, Leghorn, and 
Trapani are famous for their coral works, and Turin, 
Naples, Venice, Rome, and Florence, for their bronzes, 
statues, pictures, tapestry, etc. Tuscany, and es- 
pecially Florence, enjoys a good reputation for the 
mannfacture of straw hats, as do the establishments of 
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Piedmont, Lombardy, and Liguria for the manufacture 
of paper, and especially so Fabriano, in the Marches, 
for its hand-made paper, one of the oldest establish- 
ments of its kind in Europe. Milan is the principal 
centre of Europe for the printing of music and is the 
chief centre of Italy for the polygraphic industries. 
In alimentary products Liguria and Naples lead for 
pastry, and Bologna and Modena for their sausages; 
Liguria for salt fish; Lombardy for its cheeses; Tus- 
cany and Liguria lead in the production of oil. The 
best-known wines, enjoying high esteem in foreign 
countries, are Barolo, Barbera, Grignolino, and Ver- 
mouth of Piedmont; Sangiovese and Canino, of the 
Romagna; Chianti, Pomino, and Rufina, of Tuscany; 
Orvieto and Aleatico, of Umbria; the wines of the 
Roman Castelli; Tauraso, Capri, and Falerno, from the 
southern provinces. 

(5) Commerce.—More intimate relations with the 
principal powers, with which Italy has commercial 
treaties, and the increase of ways of communication by 
land and sea, especially the tunnelling of Fréjus, the 
St. Gotthard, and the Simplon, and the opening of the 
Suez Canal, have facilitated commercial relations and 
have increased the intercourse of Italy with other 
countries. This is sufficiently shown by the fact that, 
while the sum total of Italian commerce in 1861 was of 
a value of $3,200,000, it was of a value of $922,000,000 
in 1907, exclusive of precious metals, of which amount 
$552,000,000 represent the imports, and $370,000,000 
the exports. The most important commercial centres 
are Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria, and Venice, which 
is due not only to the greater activity of the inhabi- 
tants of those regions and to their contact with the 
neighbouring foreign peoples, but also to the many 
good highways of those provinces, and to their navi- 
gablecanalsand railroad development. Inthe second 
rank are Emilia, Tuscany, the Marches, Umbria, and 
Lazio. The commerce of Southern Italy and of Sicily 
is yet at a low standard, although it is slowly awaken- 
ing. The greater portion of foreign commerce is done 
by maritime transportation, the most active ports 
being those of Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Palermo, 
Catania, Brindisi, and Venice. The economical condi- 
tions of Italy, on the whole, are not unfavourable, but 
the nation is far from enjoying the prosperous condi- 
tions to which other countries have attained in this 
regard. The weak points are in the backward un- 
scientific conditions of agriculture and of the raising 
of cattle, wavering on the verge of excessive cultiva- 
tion; while there is a considerable danger in the exag- 
gerated protectionism that gradually is fixing its roots 
in the sentiment of the people and in that of nations. 

The merchant marine is not at the height that it at- 
tained in the Middle Ages under the glorious maritime 
republics, and a complication of historical and of geo- 
graphical causes, added to the inertia of Governments 
and to the lack of judicial protection, have obstructed 
its favourable progress. Nevertheless private enter- 
prise has not been abated in the development of the 
merchant marine, although it be true that it has not 
attained the favourable results that have crowned like 
efforts in other countries. In the last four years, how- 
ever, the SocietAd di Navigazione Generale Italiana, 
the Veloce Company, the Italia Company, the Italian- 
Lloyd, the Sabaudo-Lloyd, and the Societa Siculo- 
Americana have added thirty-five large, twin-screw, 
transatlantic steamships to the emigrant service, with 
a capacity of 240,000 tons burden, and accommoda- 
tion for nearly 70,000 passengers, which was done at 
an expense of not less than $28,000,000. The Italian 
merchant marine occupies the seventh position among 
those of the large countries. The State, to assist the 
merchant marine, grants navigation prizes and com- 
pensation for the construction of ships and for repairs 
that are carried out in Italian yards, amounting in 
all to a yearly maximum of $1,600,000. This system, 
however, which has been in force since 1886, and in- 
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volving a larger sum of money, has not produced the 
results desired, because the cost of construction in 
Italian yards is higher than those in other countries, 
and consequently the Government’s compensation is 
without practical effect. According to a new bill, the 
direct protection of the State would assist the merean- 
tile marine by a compensation of equipment for a du- 
ration of not less than ten months per ton burden and 
by compensation for velocity, for every half mile 
above a 14-knot speed, as well as per ton. For ships 
constructed in foreign yards, the bill provides that 
these compensations be one-half of those granted in 
the case of ships that are built at home. It grants a 
great many reimbursements of taxes and other com- 
pensations to the thirty-one shipyards of the kingdom, 
if they use the home metallurgical products. This bill 
continues the former policy of uniting the metallur- 
gical, the shipyard, and the navigation interests. The 
sum total of merchandise that was shipped or un- 
loaded in 1906 amounted to 23,287,916 tons, of which 
less than half (10,- 
503,815 tons) was 
earried on Italian 
bottoms; this is 
worthy of consider- 
ation, in view of the 
fact that 75 % of the 
value of Italian com- 
merce with foreign 
powers is trans- 
ported by sea. There 
are 302,296 persons 
bearing certificates 
of matriculation or 
whose names appear 
on the registers of 
seafaring people. On 
31 Dec., 1907, 4981 
sailing ships, with a 
tonnage of 503,260, 
and 548 steamships 
with a tonnage of 
497,537, hadreceived 
certificates of nation- 
alization. 

(6) Coinage-—The metrical system is in force in 
Italy for the measure of objects and of value; the lira 
is the unit of value; its nominal worth is 20 cents. 
Italy, France, Belgium, Greece, and Switzerland form 
the Latin Monetary Union, having a bimetallic basis, 
which is imperfect, however, because since 1879, 
suspicion has attached to the coinage of the pieces of 
five lire; the fractional coins were nationalized. From 
1862 to 1907 the State coined, in all denominations, a 
sum total of $220,000,000 and a sum total of $154,000,- 
000 were withdrawn from circulation, with a loss of 
7-2 per cent on their nominal value. On 31 December, 
1907, the treasury resources were: gold, 303,313,673 
lire; silver, 71,862,419 lire; nickel, 2,537,285 lire; cop- 
per, 2,595,212 lire; total, 380,309, 129 lire ($76,061,826). 

The Bank of Italy, the Bank of Naples, and the 
Bank of Sicily are the only financial establishments 
that are authorized by law to issue bank-notes that are 
legal currency; this authorization is for a limited time 
and upon condition of financial compensation to the 
State; the bank-notes are for values of 50, 100, 500, and 
1000 lire respectively (law of 9 October, 1900). The 
Treasury also issues state notes of 5, of 10, and of 25 
lire, all legal currency, and to some extent, legal ten- 
der, because, although they are de jure convertible 
into metallic money, the treasury de facto does not 
redeem them. This kind of paper circulation is lim- 
ited by law to 467,500,000 lire, and on 31 December, 
1907, it actually amounted to 437,518,410 lire, being 
26-8 per cent of the gold security. The amount of the 
bank-notes in circulation on the same date was 1,851,- 
541,950 lire, being 72:4 per cent of the gold reserve. 
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In sum, the paper circulation on 31 December, 1907, 
amounted to 2,289,060,360 lire, or 68 lire per head of 
the population. 

(7) Labour Organization —The highest wages for 
workmen in the manufacturing industries and in com- 
merce is of slightly more than a dollar a day, and the 
lowest is 30 cents, for men; and the salaries for 
women vary from 60 to 10 centsa day. According to 
the census of 1901, there were 2,471,672 wage-earning 
women, above the age of 9 years, as compared with 
5,662,672 men; and according to the declaration made 
by employers conformably with the law of 19 June, 
1902, concerning the work of women and of children, 
there were, in 14,510 establishments, 414,915 work- 
men and 414,975 working women. The laws of 17 
May, 1898, and of 29 June, 1903, compel the employer, 
in some trades, to insure his workmen against acci- 
dents in work, and by the law of 8 July, 1883, the 
Cassa Nazionale was established for that purpose, 
without, however, prohibiting such insurance in pri- 
vate companies or in 
syndicates of mutual 
insurance. Accord- 
ing to the statistics 
of the Ufficio del 
Lavoro, working 
men and women, in- 
sured and non-in- 
sured, who suffered 
through accident, in 
1906, numbered 
166,561, of whom 
9963 were women; 
there were 398 cases 
of death and 259 
accidents in which 
many workmen suf- 
fered. It should be 
noted that the great 
increase in the num- 
ber of accidents is 
not to be ascribed 
to a noteworthy in- 
crease of industrial 
activity, or to less 
prudence, but rather to the malice of the work- 
men, and it is extremely doubtful whether there does 
not exist a medical criminal school, established for 
the purpose of encouraging the men to simulate seri- 
ous Injuries. Recently a bill has been introduced into 
the Legislature to remove these evils, which cause high 
insurance premiums and are otherwise detrimental to 
industry and to insurance societies. The statistics 
compiled by the ‘‘Ispettorato generale del Credito e 
della Previdenza”’ in 1906 show that there were 
63,369 accidents for which financial compensation to 
the amount of $120,900 was paid. In 1905 there 
were 540,850 workmen insured in the Cassa Nazionale 
di assicurazione; the number of injured among them 
amounted to 145-50 per 1000, and the indemnities 
paid to $830,000. In the third quarter of the year 
1908 there were 48,621 accidents. 

Regarding the organization of workmen, on 1 Jan- 
uary, 1908, there were 4477 leagues, having a mem- 
bership of 612,804 industrial workmen; on 1 January, 
1909, there were 98 camere del lavoro, having 3834 
sections with 501,220 members; 43 of these camere be- 
longed to the Confederazione del Lavoro; there were 
22 federazioni of trades, on 1 January, 1908, with 
2550 sections and 191,599 members. There were 2814 
leagues registered in the camere del lavoro, and 1324 
in the federazioni of trades, while 339 were indepen- 
dent. In 1906 there were 1302 strikes, affecting 257,- 
809 workmen; in 1907 there were 1963 strikes, affect- 
ing 276,535 workmen, and in 1908 there were 1543 
strikes in which 218,289 workmen participated. The 
year 1907 developed the greatest number of strikes, 
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much in excess of those of 1903, in which latter-named 
year there occurred the maximum of industrial strikes. 
The chief cause of strikes related to wages, to 
hours, to the monopoly of labour, and to discipline, 
and, as is natural, the first two produced the greatest 
number of strikes, and questions of discipline more 
than those related with the monopoly of labour. In 
1906 20-5 per cent of the strikes were entirely success- 
ful, while 2-53 per cent were unsuccessful; in 1907, 
25-5 per cent succeeded, as compared with 27-7 per 
cent that failed; in 1908, 21-1 per cent were success- 
ful, and 36-4 per cent failed. The remainder were 
partly successful. In the first quarter of 1909 there 
were 217 strikes, in which 34,118 workmen took part. 
There are in all Italy 69 organizations for the defence 
of the demands of workmen in the industries and in 
commerce. 

The habit of making savings, which is one of the 
forms of natural provision, and also that of attending 
to the needs of parents have always obtained among 
Italians, especially in the labouring classes, whether 
agricultural or industrial, with greater force, in fact, 
than that of physical and intellectual development, 
and this is reflected in the remittances made by emi- 
grants to their homes. Prior to the establishment of 
savings banks, these fruits of economy were merely 
hoarded up by individuals and exposed to the dangers 
of loss; when those banks were established, however, 
offering ample security through the supervision of the 
State, and also facilities in relation to time and place, 
the proportion of savings was vastly increased. In 
1872, there were 120 savings banks in Italy, a number 
that has been increased now to 208, while the number 
of depositors, which was 676,237, has now grown 
to 2,048,364. The aggregate of deposits in 1872 
amounted to nearly $100,000,000, and is now equal to 
$400,000,000. The people’s banks, which take say- 
ings accounts, had, in 1898, deposits to the sum of 
$75,000,000, and now have deposits of a total of $147,- 
000,000; and the post-office savings bank that was es- 
tablished in 1876 has now 5,000,000 depositors, with 
accounts to their favour of more than $300,000,000. 
The sum total of savings, therefore, may be estimated, 
in round numbers, at $800,000,000. Unhappily the 
savings banks are obliged to invest their deposits in 
state bonds and in first-class hypothecary loans, while 
the post-office bank invests deposits in loans to the 
Communes and to the provinces; the former, therefore, 
are not available in the manufacturing industries and 
in agriculture. Here it may be observed that while 
the figures given above are evidence of the habit of 
Italians of making savings, which is nothing but de- 
ferring consumption, those figures show also the 
want of the habit of placing savings in profitable in- 
vestments, that other form of provision which con- 
sists in renouncing the possession of the sum saved, 
that is, of the power of consumption, to transform it 
into other powers, or for one’s own security against 
want. Hence the slow and laboured progress of the 
professional unions and of the leagues, of the so- 
cieties of mutual assistance and of insurance against 
sickness, loss of employment, or old age, the existence 
of which institutions depends upon the contributions 
of their members. Possibly this condition may be ina 
measure due to the malversation of funds by the di- 
rectors of such corporations and to the failure of kin- 
dred establishments that are without solid founda- 
tions or competent direction, all of which causes have 
increased the want of economical confidence that is 
instinctive in the Italian character. The proof of this 
is furnished by the national bank that was established 
in 1898 for insurance against disability and against old 
age for workmen, conformably with the law of 31 
May, 1907, No. 376; for in this establishment not- 
withstanding its total amount of funds of nearly $13,- 
000,000, there were registered on 28 February, 1909, 
only 297,749 workmen, mainly by public corporations 
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which, in their own interests, wished to provide for the 
old age of their employees. 

CommunicaTIons.—(1) Highways.—The highways of 
Italy, exclusive of those bordering on private property, 
in 1904, measured in the aggregate 85,757,300 miles; 
while there was a total length of 35,400 miles of mule 
and foot roads. (2) Railroads ——The first railroad in 
Italy, the Napoli-Portici, was opened on 4 October, 
1839; in 1871 there were 3960 miles of railroad in 
operation, and on 30 June, 1907, there were 10,705 
miles of railroads. The principal railroad lines are: 
(1) the one from Turin to Venice, by Novara, Milan, 
and Verona; (2) that from Turin to Brindisi, the sta- 
tion of the Indies, by Piacenza, Bologna, Ancona, 
Foggia, Bari, and Otranto; (3) that from Genoa to 
Naples, by Pisa, Rome, Salerno, and Reggio-Calabria. 
The Italian railroads and those of France communi- 
cate by two lines, that from Genoa to Marseilles and 
that from Turin to Lyons, through the Fréjus, and 
they will soon connect, also, by the Cuneo-Nice line. 
They connect with the Swiss and with the German 
railroads by the Novara-Luino-Bellinzona line, by the 
Milan, Chiasso, Lugano, Bellinzona, and Airolo (the 
St. Gotthard road), by the Genoa, Alessandria, No- 
vara, Domodossola (the Simplon Way); lastly, the 
Italian railroads connect with those of Austria by the 
Verona-Trent (the Brennero line), by the Venice- 
Udine (the Pontebba line) and by the Udine, Cormons, 
Gérz, and Monfaleone line. (3) Tramways.—The 
first tramway that was operated by mechanical trac- 
tion was opened in 1875 between Turin and Monca- 
lieri, and on 31 December, 1904, there were 2450 miles 
of tramway lines in operation, 475 miles being electri- 
fied; and the combined personnel employed on all 
these lines included 14,742 persons. With the tram- 
ways are connected waterways, aggregating a length 
of 1100 miles by river, and 680 miles by navigable 
canals. Interior navigation, however, has been neg- 
lected until now by Italy, to the detriment of com- 
merce and of industry, and it is a matter for congrat- 
ulation that the Bertolini bill, bearing upon this 
matter, became law on 2 Jan., 1910. 

(4) The Postal Service—On 30 June, 1908, the 
postal-telegraph offices and the places for collection 
numbered together 10,580, an average of 28 for each 
100,000 inhabitants; there were, moreover, 143 such 
offices on wheels or afloat. This important public 
service is due in great measure to mutual conventions 
with other countries, on the basis established at Berne, 
9 October, 1874, and developed in subsequent con- 
gresses (Berne, 1876; Paris, 1878 and 1880; Lisbon, 
1885; Vienna, 1891; and Washington, 1897), leading 
to the establishment of the Universal Postal Union. 
In some foreign places where the Italian colonies are 
considerable, whether through the number of emi- 
grants or by the importance of their commerce, post- 
offices have been established, as in the Republic of San 
Marino, in Albania, Tripolitania, and Crete, at Con- 
stantinople, Valona, Salonica, Jerusalem, and in the 
Italian colony of Eritrea and Somalia. On 30 June, 
1908, there were in all 24,198 employees in the postal 
and telegraphic service, and in 1908-1909 the postal, 
telegraph, and telephone receipts continued to in- 
crease, notwithstanding the effeets of the great eco- 
nomical crisis in the United States that caused a 
stagnation in business, in exchanges, and in emigra- 
tion. The combined expenses in 1898-1899 amounted 
to $12,490,000, and in the last year of the following 
decade, that is, 1907-1908, they amounted to $24,- 
610,000. The combined issue of stamps, postal 
orders, post-cards, ecards for packages, registrations, 
and answers prepaid amounted in value to $17,296,- 
000. During the above year there were 12,749,309 
packages mailed, and 2,205,214 packages were received 
from foreign countries. These figures were due no 
doubt to the convention with the United States, pro- 
viding for the direct exchange of packages of from 
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64 lb. to 11 Ib., which came into force on 1 August, 
1908. There were established 11 automobile services; 
and in order to expedite the distribution of letters 
and of telegrams in Rome, Milan, and Naples, there 
is about to be established the pneumatic postal service 
of the American engineer Batcheller, in a total length 
of 23-4 miles of tubes. By the law of 5 April, 1908, 
the postal service of the navigation lines between 
Italy and the islands of Sicily and of Sardinia was 
placed under the administration of the railroads of 
the State, while the postal and the commercial service 
of other lines is entrusted to private parties, with the 
assistance of a subsidy by the State to which, how- 
ever, all profits above 5 per cent. must be paid. The 
contract period is limited to twenty years, the pres- 
ent contracts coming to an end on 30 June, 1910. 

(5) Telegraphs.—Statistics for 30 June, 1908, show 
that there were 30,650 miles of telegraph lines, with 
157,044 miles of wires; the submarine cables belonging 
to the State are of acombined length of approximately 
1250miles. There are 5312 telegraph offices belonging 
to the Government, while the number of those belong- 
ing to railroads and to other companies is 2582; in 
all, 7894. 

(6) Telephones—Telephone service was estab- 
lished in Italy in 1881, and, until 1907 it was fur- 
nished by private companies, except for international 
communication; but, by the law of 15 July, 1907, the 
State assumed control of city telephones, for which 
purpose was established the Direzione Generale dei 
Telefoni. There are 10 international lines, and 303 
lines between cities. Moreover, there are four sub- 
marine telephone cables of a combined length of 22 
miles. On 30 June, 1908, there were 2988 telephone 
employees and 50,278 subscribers to city telephones. 

(7) Wireless Telegraphs.—lItaly has 14 fixed wireless 
telegraph stations that transmitted, in the period of 
1907-1908, 1478 messages, containing 29,320 words, 
and received 4760 messages containing 77,186 words. 

History.—With the foundation of Rome (754 B.c.) 
the historical life of Italy begins. About 6078. c. the 
Gauls appear settled on either side of the [0 (Padus); 
to the west along the Mediterranean are the Ligurians, 
and eastward around the Adriatic the tribes of Venice 
and Istria. In central Italy the Etrurians, of myste- 
rious origin, had reached a high degree of civilization, 
as their sepulchral architecture and art remain to 
prove. Their neighbours, the Jtalici, were divided 
into two great groups, the Latin tribes and those of 
Umbro-Sabine origin. To the south was “Greater 
Greece” (Magna Grecia), a number of Greek colonies, 
the most important of which was Tarentum. This is 
not the place to relate how gradually the small city of 
Rome extended its rule until all Italy, the Mediter- 
ranean lands, Gaul and Germany, Egypt and the 
Lither Orient, i. e. the known world (orbis terrarum) 
acknowledged its authority (see Rome). In those 
centuries of conquest and assimilation Rome was al- 
ternately a kingdom, a republic, and finally an empire. 
It was under the first Roman emperor, Augustus 
Cesar, and through his world-wide edict, that Jesus 
Christ came to be born at Bethlehem in Judea, and in 
an incredibly short time the religion of the Crucified 
One had been established at Rome (Romans, 1, 17; 
Xv, 23; Suetonius, “ Vita Claudii”, xxv; Tertull., “De 
Preser.”, xxxvi; Tacit., “Ann.”’, lib. XV, xliv; see 
Peter, SAINT; Paut, Sant), had penetrated all parts 
of the peninsula and made converts in every class. Not 
to speak of the more or less reliable claims of many 
Italian cities to Apostolic origins for their churches 
(Cappelletti, “Le chiese d’ Italia”, Venice, 1844-71; 
J. Riviére, ‘La propag. du Christ. dans les trois pre- 
miers siécles”, Paris, 1907), the historian Eusebius ex- 
hibits Christianity as vigorous and expansive in Italy 
previous to Constantine (see Fabricius, “ Lux salutaris 
Evangelii”; Harnack, “ Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christenthums”, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1905; Duchesne, 
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“Hist. Ancienne de |’Eglise”, I, Paris, 1906, and 
Idem, “The Roman Church before Constantine”, 
New York, 1909). 

Political necessity eventually led to the abandon- 
ment of Rome-as the administrative centre of the 
unwieldy empire and the foundation (327) of a new 
city (Constantinople, New Rome) on the site of an- 
cient Greek Byzantium, in a situation so incomparable 
for defence and attack that for many centuries the 
new city was impregnable (Bury, “History of the 
Later Roman Empire”, London, 1889). In the mean- 
time had been fought (311) near Rome the battle of 
the Milvian Bridge which sealed the fate of paganism, 
though in the higher classes and amid the rural popu- 
lation it lingered to the end of the fourth century (De 
Broglie, “ L’église et l’empire romain au IV™ siécle”, 
Paris, 1856-66; Duchesne, ‘Hist. ancienne de |’E- 
glise”, II, Paris, 1907; Allies, “The Formation of 
Christendom”, IV, VI, London, 1861-95; G. Boissier, 
“La, fin du paganisme”’, 5th ed., Paris, 1907). Out- 
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side of Rome, the cities of Milan, Aquileia, and Ra- 
venna acquired ecclesiastical rank and influence, 
largely for political reasons. The synodal life of the 
peninsula was vigorous (Hefele, “History of the 
Councils”) in the fourth and fifth centuries, particu- 
larly at Rome, and the relations with Constantinople 
were close and often friendly, a situation that was 
sadly affected by the momentous Acacian schism that 
divided Constantinople and Rome for thirty-five years 
(484-519) and inaugurated, though remotely, the final 
separation of Italy from the Hastern Empire. 

The barbarian invasions reached their height at 
precisely this time. After a century of destructive 
assaults on various parts of the empire, including the 
capture of Rome (408) by Alaric, King of the Goths, 
the Roman imperial authority collapsed in Italy, 
where Odoacer, King of the Heruli, ruled the peninsula 
(476-93) until overthrown by Theodoric, King of the 
Ostrogoths (493-526). Despite the beneficent genius 
of this great king, and the efforts of his patriotic prime 
minister,Cassiodorus, the short-lived Ostrogothic State 
fell before the assaults of the Byzantine generals Beli- 
sarius and Narses (553), and Italy was again part of the 
Roman Empire, governed by an exarch at Ravenna, 
subject also to the cxsaropapism of its Byzantine 
rulers (see Viaitius, Popp; THREE CHAPTERS, THE) and 
helpless as before in presence of new invasions (Hodg- 
kin, “The ‘Varie’ of Cassiodorus”; Pfeilschifter, 
“Theod. d. Grosse und d. Kirche”’, 1896; Bury, “ Later 
Roman Empire”). In 568 the German Langobardi 
(Lombards) overran Northern Italy and by the middle 
of the eighth century had almost extinguished Byzan- 
tine authority in the peninsula (Hodgkin, “Italy and 
her Invaders”, London, 1880; Kurth, “ Origines de la 
civilisation moderne”, Paris, 1905; Grisar, “Gesch. 
Roms u. der Papste”, I, Freiburg, 1901; Dakn, 
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“Kénige der Germanen”, Munich, 1861-97). Rome 
itself was on the point of falling into their hands, when 
Pope Stephen II made his famous journey across the 
Alps and persuaded King Pepin (754) to intervene and 
save the Romans from a yoke that they equally feared 
and detested. He took from the Lombards the Pen- 
tapolis and Romagna, former Byzantine territory, 
twenty-four cities, and gave them to the Roman 
Church (see Pepin THE SHoRT). Again in 774, at the 
call of Pope Adrian, Charlemagne entered Italy, 
suppressed the Lombard kingdom, united it with his 
own, and by new gifts added the greater part of the 
exarchate to the papal possessions. 

The generosity of the faithful, the political results 
of the attempt to spread Iconoclasm in Italy, the hard 
need of self-defence, and culpable neglect on the part 
of the Byzantine court, had already done much to 
make the papacy a quasi-sovereign power. Thus arose 
in Italy the States of the Church (Stato Hcclesiastico, 
Patrimonium Petri, Temporal Power; Duchesne, 
“Les premiers temps de |’état pontifical”, 2nd ed., 
Paris, 1904; Miles, “History of the States of the 
Church; Schniirer, “ Entstehung des Kirchenstaats”, 
1894). At Christmas, 800, Charlemagne was crowned 
Western emperor by Leo III in the Basilica of St. 
Peter (J. de la Serviére, ‘Charlemagne et l’Eglise”’, 
Paris, 1904), and for the next two centuries his de- 
scendants laid claim to, and occasionally enforced the 
title of King of Italy, constantly disputed by the 
Italian descendants of great Frankish nobles and by 
other ambitious and violent rivals, foremost among 
them the factious nobles of Rome, represented typi- 
cally by the Counts of Tusculum, whose rule in the 
tenth century was the occasion of shameful ecclesias- 
tical disorder (see Papacy). While in Northern and 
Central Italy during the ninth and tenth centuries, 
the bishops often represented, as mzsst dominict, the 
imperial power, the Lombard duchies to the south 
(Spoleto, Friuli, Benevento) were never able to over- 
come their chronic anarchy long enough to withstand 
a new peril, the invasion of the Saracens. In the 
ninth century the latter seized on Corsica and (848) 
advanced to the gates of Rome; in the eleventh cen- 
tury they conquered Sardinia and Sicily, and mean- 
while set foot firmly in some districts of Southern 
Italy, the greater part of which, however, continued 
always subject to Constantinople, and took on in this 
period strongly accentuated Greek characteristics (C. 
Lenormant, “La Grande Gréce”’, Paris, 1884). 

With Otto I the German imperial authority reas- 
serted (951) its right to the crown of Italy, and hence- 
forth made use of the episcopal sees, especially in 
Northern and Central Italy, in order to sustain its 
claims (Cantu, “Storia degli Italiani”, 4th ed., Turin, 
1893-96; M. Hartmann, “Gesch. Italiens im Mittel- 
alter”, 1897-1903; Leo, “Gesch. der ital. Staaten”, 
1829-32). Secularly minded bishops were only too 
often imposed on the population of these cities, which 
soon resented the feudal rights and privileges of their 
spiritual rulers, while these, on the other hand,found 
support in the German emperor, whose ambitious 
aims at that period culminated in the world-empire 
that Otto Ill (d. 1002) hoped to realize (Dresdner, 
“Kultur- u. Sittengesch. d. ital. Geistlichkeit im 10. u. 
11. Jahrhundert”, Berlin, 1890; A. Vogel, “ Ratherius 
v. Verona u.das 10. Jahrhundert”, 1854; Atto of Ver- 
celli,“ De pressuris ecclesiasticis”’, in P. L., CX XXIV). 
The second half of the eleventh century ushered in the 
fong and disastrous conflict between the papacy and 
the empire, whose protagonists were Gregory VII (d. 
1085) and Henry IV (d. 1106). Meanwhile a new 
political power, the Normans, had been growing up in 
Southern Italy at the expense of the Byzantines, the 
Saracens, and the remnants of the former Lombard 
duchies. During the first half of the eleventh century 
descendants of the ninth- and tenth-century Northmen 
had sought fortune in these lands and found it; by 
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1070 their new kingdom was held as a fief of the Apos- 
tolic See, a new order of things made possible by the 
length and intensity of the conflict between the papacy 
and the Western Empire and the wretched weakness of 
the Byzantines (Von Schack, “ Normannen in Sicil- 
ien”, 1889; Von Heinemann, “ Normannen in Unter- 
italien u. Sicilien”’, I, 1894; Chalandon, “ Domination 
normande en Italie et en Sicile”, Paris, 1907; Don- 
dorff, “ Normannen u. ihre Bedeutung f. europ. Cultur- 
leben”, 1875). Owing to them, and to the hearty 
support of the Lombard League of cities, the papacy 
was victorious in the first phase of its conflict with the 
empire (Peace of Venice, 1177). 

Matilda, Countess of Tuscany (1064-1115), had 
meanwhile passed away, and left to the papacy her vast 
possessions in central Italy (Reggio, Lucca, Modena, 
Mantua, Ferrara, etc.), anew bone of contention with 
the empire that asserted its overlordship over rights of 
inheritance and administration (Tosti, “La Contessa 
Matilde”, 3rd ed., Rome, 1886; Renée, “La grande 
Italienne”, Paris, 1859; M. Huddy, “The Countess 
Mathilda”, London, 1905). When Emperor Henry 
VI married in 1194 Constance, heiress of the great 
Norman house, the Kingdom of Sicily (with Southern 
Italy) passed into the hands of the Hohenstaufen, a 
combination most odious to the papacy, which rightly 
feared the near extinction of its independence. Out 
of this union of the imperial German crown and the 
royal crown of Sicily arose the second phase of the 
great medieval conflict between pope and emperor 
(see FREDERICK II; GREGory IX, Porr; Honortus III, 
Pops) that ended (1265) in the complete ruin of the 
Hohenstaufen and the establishment of a French dy- 
nasty, the House of Anjou, cn the throne of Naples. 
Only a few years did Charles of Anjou retain Sicily, for 
the native population came to detest the French 
knights and in the famous “Sicilian Vespers” (1282) 
cast off the yoke of France and called in the Spanish 
line of Aragon (Broglio, “Storia del Vespro Siciliano”, 
Milan, 1858; see “Scienza e Fede”’, 1882, 241-61). 

Meantime, Italian genius had been culminating va- 
riously during this stirring thirteenth century. Edu- 
cation had been nobly fostered by the growth of 
universities like Bologna and Padua, created or pro- 
tected by the papacy; law and order had been put on 
a solid basis by the growth and academic acceptance 
of the Roman Law (see Law; Panprcts); and by the 
new codification of the canon law (DEcRETALS, PAPAL; 
Corpus Juris Canonict); religion had been hon- 
oured and confirmed by the rise of the Mendicant 
orders (Franciscans, Dominicans); the fine arts had 
thriven despite feudal and municipal conflict end- 
lessly various and passionate (Cimabue, Giotto, the 
Pisani); the civic spirit had developed with the 
growth of the communes in wealth, population, and 
self-consciousness, especially in Northern and Central 
Italy. Commerce and industry had taken on vast 
proportions (Venice, Florence, Milan, Genoa, Pisa); a 
glorious vernacular literature had sprung up (Dante), 
and in general Italy had entered deeply into all the 
phases of human activity that she was soon to develop 
so rapidly and sorichly. At the same time the papacy, 
which with Innocent III (d. 1216) had entered the 
“trecento” as arbiter of rulers, peoples, and nations 
and the acknowledged conscience of Europe, touched 
its lowest depths of humiliation when the century 
ended. 

French ambition and interests had gradually been 
supplanting the immemorial imperial influence, and 
with the death of Boniface VIII (1303) and the estab- 
lishment of Avignon (1307) as the future seat of the 
papacy, a new political order set in for the peninsula. 
The Angevin kings dominated the south, while in the 
north the last traces of German overlordship (imperial 
vicars) disappeared after the ill-fated attempts of 
Henry VII (1808-13) and Louis the Bavarian (1314— 
47) to dominate in Italy after the manner of the Ottos 
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and the Fredericks. The former power of empire and 
papacy was now eagerly divided up between their 
more or less authorized representatives, and soon the 
“age of the despots”, the nubes tyrannorum, set in 
bold and resourceful men who kept and increased on 
all sides the power they had once obtained. The Vis- 
conti and Sforza at Milan, the Baglioni at Perugia, the 
Malatesta at Ravenna, the Scaligers at Verona, and a 
hundred others are types of a masterful and unique 
race that dominated for personal ends the prevailing 
anarchy (J. A. Symonds, “The Age of The Despots”, 
New York, 1888). The great Spanish captain and 
cardinal, Gil d’ Albornoz, between 1350 and 1370 re- 
stored in great measure the papal authority in its 
hereditary possessions (Wurm, “Cardinal Albornoz”, 
1894), but it was not until after the close of the West- 
ern Schism (1417) that in Martin V the States of the 
Church again recognized in a practical way the domi- 
nation of the pope (Von Reumont, “Gesch. d. Stadt 
Rom”, Berlin, 1867). 


wee 


Fifteenth-century Italy beheld the famous reform 


councils of Basle (1431), Ferrara-Florence (1438-39), 


the vain attempts at a parliamentary organization of 
the Roman Church, the equally vain efforts at re- 


union with the Greeks, the fall of Constantinople 
(1453), the rapid and influential development of a 


pagan-minded humanism (Symonds, “The Revival of 


Learning in Italy”, New York, 1888; Burckhardt, 
“The Culture of the Renaissance”’) and of the fine 
arts, the moral disorders of some high-placed ecclesias- 
ties, offset however by an extraordinary development 
of sanctity (St. Bernardine of Sienna, St. John Capis- 
tran, St. Antonine of Florence, St. Frances of Rome, 
and others). For a while the well-known “five 
states” of Italy (Milan, Venice, Florence, Naples, 
Rome) represented the political order, but from the 
end of the fifteenth and the first half of the sixteenth 
century Spain and the pope divided the mastery of the 
peninsula until early in the eighteenth century. After 
vain efforts to establish its suzerainty at Naples and 
Milan, France was obliged to abandon the rich prize, 
and after the first quarter of the sixteenth century no 
longer repeated its earlier attempts at the hegemony 
of the peninsula. The Protestant Reformation made 
little headway in Italy, owing to the vigorous measures 
of the civil and ecclesiastical order, the antipathetic 
genius of the people, the Inquisition (reorganized at 
Rome, 1542), the Society of Jesus (1540), the Council 
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of Trent (1545-63), the lives of holy reformers like St, 
Charles Borromeo, the new orders and congregations 
and the combined religious, ecclesiastical, and theo- 
logical activities known as the Counter-Reformation 
(Cantu, ‘Gli eretici d’ Italia”, Florence, 1865-67; see 
PROTESTANTISM; SOCINIANISM; BRUNO, GIORDANO). 
The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries offer a 
rather sad spectacle in the various politico-ecclesias- 
tical conflicts of Catholic states with the Holy See, in 
large measure, however indirectly, a result of the 
Thirty Years War (1618-48), e. g. Naples apropos of 
the so-called Monarchia Sicula; the conflict of Ven- 
ice in 1605-07 with Paul III, on which occasion its 
state-theologian, Fra Paolo Sarpi, contributed power- 
fully to the Venetian opposition; the stubborn pur- 
pose of Victor Amadeus II, Duke of Savoy, to control 
fully all larger ecclesiastical appointments in his state; 
the offensive attitude of Louis XIV apropos of his 
ambassador’s impossible privileges (1685), and other 
similar troubles. To these may be added the political 


workings of Jansenism (see JANSENIUS AND JANSEN- 
18M; also Uniarnirus) and Gallicanism (q. v.), and 
the concern for the safety of Christendom against the 
encroachments of Islam. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713-14) Austria succeeded Spain in Northern Italy 
(Mantua, Milan) and later (1737) obtained the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany. Savoy received Sardinia (1720) 
and by the middle of the century, Naples and Sicily, 
Parma and Piacenza acknowledged the rule of Span- 
ish Bourbons. The ecclesiastical relations of the new 
powers with the Holy See, much troubled in the pre- 
vious fifty years, were placed on a more satisfactory 
basis by a series of concordats, with Sicily in 1741, 
Sardinia in 1742, and Milan in 1745 (Vincenzo Nussi, 
“Concordata” ete., Rome, 1870). The Patriarchate 
of Aquileia, whose territory lay partly in Austria and 
partly in the Republic of Venice, was divided into two 
archiepiscopal sees, Gérz for Austria and Udine for 
Venice. Italy was henceforth alternately the instru- 
ment of Spanish or Austrian policy, as was seen 
when in 1767 the Bourbons of Naples, Parma, and 
Piacenza expelled the Jesuits, and in 1786 when the 
ill-famed Synod of Pistoia promulgated in Italy the 
anti-ecclesiastical principles and measures of the Aus- 
trian Emperor Joseph II (see Prus VII, Pore; Rrccr, 
Sctpro). Religious life nevertheless flourished in 
Italy where the orders of the Redemptorists (1732) 
and the Passionists (1741) were established by their 
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respective holy founders, St. Alphonsus Liguori and 
St. Paul of the Cross. LEcclesiastical learning was 
also vigorously cultivated, and few ages show more 
erudite scholars than Muratori, Mansi, Bianchi, Bian- 
chini, the Ballerini brothers, Zaccharia, Noris, and 
others. ' 

The French Revolution put an end to the ancient 
Republic of Venice (1797) which fell to Austria, while 
the latter lost Lombardy, where the short-lived Cisal- 
pine Republic of northern Italy was soon followed by 
the equally ephemeral Ligurian (Genoa, 1798), the 
Roman (1798), and the Parthenopean (Naples, 1799) 
republics. The Congress of Vienna (1815) restored 
the ante-revolution situation, save in Venice, which 
remained subject to Austria, henceforth mistress of 
northern and central Italy, the rest of Italy being 
subject to three other powers, the Kingdom of Sardinia 
(Purin), the papacy, and the Spanish Bourbons of 
Naples and Sicily. The second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century is noted for a deep unrest in Italy 
against Austrian rule (the Carbonari, also Mazzini, 
Gioberti, Balbo, and others) culminating in a general 
adhesion of all the dissatisfied to the House of Pied- 
mont whose prime minister, Cavour,was henceforth the 
soul of the new Italian unity (Kraus, “Cavour”, 
Munich, 1901; Von Reumont, “Charakterbilder”, 
1886). The revolutionary agitations of 1848 led to 
the flight of Pius LX to Gaeta and the establishment of 
the second “Roman Republic” soon suppressed by 
the French under General Oudinot. (July, 1849). 

Prior to 1859, Italy was divided into the following 
states: the Kingdom of Sardinia, the Duchies of Mo- 
dena, Parma, and Piacenza, the Grand Duchy of Tus- 
cany, the Pontifical States, the Republic of San 
Marino, the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies and the 
Principality of Monaco. The Italian territories sub- 
ject to foreign powers were: Corsica, belonging to 
France; the group of Malta, belonging to England; 
the Canton Ticino, belonging to Switzerland; Lom- 
bardy, Venice, Trent, Triest, and Istria, belonging to 
the Austrian Empire. In i848 Piedmont went to 
war with Austria for Italian independence, but was 
defeated at Novarain 1849. Ten years later, however, 
Piedmont made an alliance with France, the second 
war of independence was declared, and Austria having 
been defeated at Solferino, 20 July, 1859, by the 
Franco-Sardinian allies, Lombardy was annexed to 
Piedmont. In 1860 the Duchies of Modena and 
Parma, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany and the Roma- 
gnas (12 March), the Marches and Umbria (5 Novem- 
ber), Naples and Sicily (21 October), were incorporated 
with Piedmont, and on 17 March, 1861, the Parlia- 
ment at Turin proclaimed the Kingdom of Italy. In 
1866, by its alliance with Prussia, Italy obtained 
Venice; finally, on 20 September, 1870, Rome, hay- 
ing been taken by force of arms, declared its union 
with the Kingdom of Italy through the plebiscite 
(2 October) of that year. 

In the formation of the new kingdom, says Min- 
ghetti, the revolution was the impelling force, not 
abandoned, however, to the hands of conspirators un- 
organized and without authority, but directed by the 
government of Piedmont, especially by Baron Cavour, 
who used it in the interest of Piedmontese supremacy, 
while he appealed to the sentiments of independence 
and of Italianism very strong in the people of northern 
Italy. By these two forces, ably manipulated, Cavour 
secured the political unity of Italy under the sceptre of 
Savoy. The unification of Italy was essentially an 
act of the Piedmontese Government; otherwise Cavour 
himself and Massimo d’Azeglio would not have said 
that once Italy was created it remained to create 
Italians, nor would there be still, after fifty years of 
legal unity, that latent germ of regionalism which 
occasionally asserts itself more or less vigorously. If 
the truth of history be regarded, it will be recognized 
that the idea of Italian unity arose towards the end of 
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the eighteenth century; with the exception perhaps of 
Machiavelli, who thought Duke Valentino (Cesar 
Borgia) able to bring about the union of the Italians, 
not one of the great men of Italy like Dante, Petrarch, 
and others, and none of the popes, had the idea of 
Italian unity. Joachim Murat, by his Rimini procla- 
mation (1815), first suggested this idea but was not 
understood and was left to perish alone. His idea, 
however, was taken up and was vigorously pressed by 
the enemies of Christianity who held that, if, under the 
pretext of the unification of Italy, his temporal power 
should be wrested from the pope, the Church of Christ 
would of necessity come to an end. In 1871 Rome 
was declared the capital of the Kingdom of Italy. In 
that same year Pius IX refused to accept the Law of 
Guarantees (see GUARANTEES, Law oF), and in 1878 
issued the decree “Non Expedit” against Catholic 
participation in elections to the Italian Chambers. 
Pius X modified this measure (1905), and has per- 
mitted, under given circumstances, the participation of 
Catholics in the national elections. 

PouiticaL AND CiviL GOVERNMENT.—(1) Political 
Establishment—The Kingdom of Italy took the form 
of a constitutional monarchy, hereditary in the male 
line of the House of Savoy, according to the Salic law, 
and conformably to the Fundamental Statute that 
was promulgated by King Charles Albert on 4 March, 
1848, for the Sardinian states. This statute which 
was extended to the various parts of Italy, as they 
were annexed by the Piedmontese realm, is similar to 
the French Constitution of 1830; according to it, 
sovereignty is divided between the king and the na- 
tion, the latter electing its representatives by popular 
suffrage. The legislative power is exercised by the 
king and Parliament, which consists of the Senate and 
of the Chamber of Deputies. With the exception of 
the right of initiative, which is common to all, these 
three governmental entities have each special fune- 
tions: it is the province of the king to convoke both 
houses of Parliament, to close the sessions, to dissolve 
the Chamber of Deputies, to sanction and promulgate 
the laws. The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 
have the functions of legislation and of watching over 
the finances, that is to say, the approval of the state 
budget, which is prepared by the executive branch of 
the Government; the houses of Parliament have also 
the function of investigation in both political and 
administrative matters; it is exercised through inter- 
rogation, interpellation, inquest, committees of vigil- 
ance, and by other means. Laws of taxation, however, 
and those concerning the budget must first be ap- 
proved by the Chamber. On the other hand, the 
Senate has judicial functions, that is, by royal decree 
the house may be turned into a high court of justice, 
to pass upon cases of high treason and of attempts 
against the security of the State and to judge the 
ministers who may be accused by the Chamber of 
Deputies. The latter consists of 508 members who 
are elected upon the uninominal system by as many 
electoral constituencies, into which the nation is 
divided, there being an average population of 66,000 
inhabitants for each constituency; the constituent 
districts may be changed every five years. The period 
between two general elections is called a legislatura, of 
which there have been 23, since 8 May, 1848, when 
the first legislatura was opened. The electoral fran- 
chise is exercised by all male citizens who, enjoying 
their civil and political rights, have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, know how to read and write (Elec- 
toral Law of 28 March, 1895), and have the minimum 
requirements of intellectual capacity and of income. 
All citizens who have attained the age of thirty years 
and who enjoy political and civil rights are eligible to 
office. In 1909 there were 2,930,473 registered voters, 
an average of 11-7 per cent of the total population of 
the kingdom. In the last general election there were 
1,903,687 voters, or 65-3 per cent of the total electorate. 
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The Senate consists of members, partly hereditary 
(the princes of the blood), and partly appointed by the 
king for life, and without a definite limitation in their 
number, the age of forty years being a requisite for 
appointment. Since 1848, 1392 senators have been ap- 
pointed, there being 370 of them at the present time, not 
counting the princes of the blood, who become senators 
at the age of twenty-one years and receive the voting 
power at the age of twenty-five. Senators and deputies 
enjoy personal immunity in penal matters, and there- 
fore the Senate alone is competent to judge a senator; 
while to judge a deputy the magistrate must have the 
consent of the Chamber of Deputies. A senator or a 
deputy cannot be arrested, except in flagrante delicto. 
Their service is without financial remuneration. The 
king, as the head of the executive power, has the as- 
sistance of ministers who are responsible to Parlia- 
ment; they constitute the cabinet, and are responsible 
collectively for the official acts of each. They are 
named and dismissed by the king, who, however, in 
the exercise of this function must hold in account the 
manifest tendencies of the Chamber; wherefore the 
government of Italy is strictly parliamentary. The 
minister who is the head of the cabinet, called also 
president of the council, represents the unity of ac- 
tion of the Government, in contraposition to the diver- 
sity of functions among the different ministers. The 
royal prerogatives are: power to declare war, to con- 
clude treaties of peace and of alliance, providing they 
do not require the cession of territory or of funds, the 
right of pardon, and that of decree. In the relations of 
individuals to the State the constitution establishes 
the following general principles of justice: legal equal- 
ity, individual liberty, inviolability of domicile, that 
of property and of public debt, liberty of the press, 
freedom of association and of meetings, and, finally, 
equity and proportion in taxation. 

(2) Church and State——The first article of the con- 
stitution of the kingdom declares the Catholic religion 
to be the only state religion. Nevertheless the Ital- 
ian State and its jurisprudence are atheistical; and in 
all solemn public functions, as in speeches from the 
throne, for several years past, any reference to the 
Divinity is studiously avoided, while the Government, 
whether conservative or liberal, has always been more 
or less covertly Voltairian and given to State-worship. 
The famous formula of Cavour, “A free church in a 
free state”, which is a truth in the United States of 
America, in Italy is applied only to the domestic con- 
cerns of the Church; in all else the Church, in civil 
and in parliamentary matters, is subject to the State 
through a jus singulare, which places it in a worse con- 
dition than a private citizen in regard to property 
rights. The laws affecting the Church in Italy are 
mainly Articles 1 to 18 of the Fundamental Statute of 
the kingdom; the fundamental constitutional law of 13 
May, 1871, on the prerogatives of the sovereign pontiff 
and on the relations of the State to the Church, called 
the Law of Guarantees; the law on the suppression of 
regular and of secular ecclesiastical legal entities, and 
onthe conservation of others (laws of 7 July, 1866, and 
5 August, 1867). By the eighteenth article of the con- 
stitution, excepting Rome and the six suburbicarian 
episcopal sees, the revenues from ecclesiastical bene- 
fices that are vacant belong as of royal right to the 
Crown, which, after deducting expenses of adminis- 
tration and those incurred in the interest of the vacant 
benefice, ought to apply the funds to purposes of wor- 
ship and of charity, such as subsidies to priests and 
parochial needs, public worship, and the repair of poor 
churches. By the Law of Guarantees, the person of 
the sovereign pontiff is sacred and inviolable; offences 
committed against him are punished as those com- 
mitted against the king; royal honours are granted to 
him; the precedence recognized in him by Catholic 
sovereigns is maintained, and he is given the right to 
have guards for his person and for the protection of 
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his palaces. The latter, that is the Vatican, the Pal 
ace of the Lateran and the Villa of Castel Gandolfo, 
with all their appurtenances, enjoy the rizt of extra- 
territoriality, waich makes them free from visitations 
and inspections by public authorities, without the 
authorization of the pope. The exercise of his spirit- 
ual ministry is freed from all intervention by extra- 
neous authority, and to this end the pope is given the 
right to post his decrees on the doors of the churches 
of Rome, without censorship and with immunity for 
those persons whose oflice it is to make such publica- 
tion. The law also ensures to the sovereign pontiff 
freedom of correspondence with the Catholic world, 
there being preserved to him, with this object, the 
head houses of the various religious orders in Rome, 
while he is given the faculty of establishing postal and 
telegraphic offices, with employees of his choosing, at 
his residence. The envoys of the pope and those ac- 
credited to him by foreign powers are guaranteed the 
prerogatives and immunities that are recognized in 
diplomatic agents, by international law. Finally, the 
law sets aside an annuity of $645,000, to be paid to 
the pope for the needs of the Holy See, for the main- 
tenance of the Apostolic palaces, and for the salaries 
of servants attached to his person; this annuity is 
exempted from taxation for all time. During a va- 
eancy of the pontifical throne no judicial or political 
authority may interfere with the personal liberty of 
cardinals, and the Government is obliged to protect 
the meetings of the conclave from any external vio- 
lence. The cardinalate isamong the titles that make 
the holder eligible to the Senate, and, in matters of 
ceremonial precedence and of military honours, car- 
dinals are made equal with the princes of the blood. 
The law assigns a sum of $20,000 to be paid to the 
Holy See for the maintenance of the houses of the 
various religious orders, excepting that of the Jesuits. 

The right of royal exequatur over the acts of the 
sovereign pontiff and that of royal placet over the 
acts of diocesan bishops, is exercised by the State only 
in regard to the use of ecclesiastical property and to 
the provision for the benefices, except in the city of 
Rome and in the suburbicarian sees; this royal pre- 
rogative, however, is of a provisional nature, because 
it is to cease with the re-arrangement of ecclesiastical 
property that is promised by the Law of Guarantees. 
All religious character has been taken from matri- 
mony and from oaths; all intervention that the Church 
exercised in public charities and in education, accord- 
ing to historical tradition, has been suppressed and 
has been more and more replaced by lay authority; 
the cemeteries have been placed under civil authority; 
the courses of theology have been abolished in the 
universities, as has also the office of military chap- 
lain, except in the case of penal establishments; there 
remains only the ancient custom of blessing the flags 
in the army and in the navy. The law that suppressed 
religious corporations, the regular ecclesiastical bodies 
having legal personality, and kindred secular ecclesi- 
astical bodies, that is simple benefices, collegiate 
churches, chaplaincies, prelacies, pious legacies, and 
every other perpetual religious institution having re- 
ligious cult for its object, was deprived of legal per- 
sonality, which, contrary to Roman and canon law, is 
merely a concession of the State, while the property 
of these establishments was absorbed into the public 
treasury and civil patrons were given the right to re- 
ceive in part the goods of the suppressed benefices. 
The same laws, however, maintained the episcopal 
sees, the seminaries, cathedral chapters (although re- 
ducing the number of canons), the confraternities, and 
theadministratorships. A part of the property of these 
bodies, excepting parishes, confraternities, and ad- 
ministrations, equivalent to 30 per cent of their value, 
was taken into the public treasury for the benefit of the 
State, and the remainder of their real possessions was 
transformed into movable property, 1. e., into state 
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revenues, less 5 per cent for the expense of administra- 
tion, exception being made of parishes, confraterni- 
ties, artistic buildings and those destined to religious 
cult, and the building necessary to these bodies in 
performance of their functions, as episcopal palaces, 
seminaries, and others. Simultaneously with the sup- 
pression of ecclesiastical bodies, there was established 
an autonomous administration, independent of gov- 
ernment superintendence, called Fondo per il Culto, 
with the function of administrating the property of the 
suppressed bodies, despoiled of 30 per cent of its value 
and converted into public bonds, and of applying the 
income thereof to the purposes of religion and charity. 
The first duty of this administration was to provide 
for the charges upon the suppressed bodies in the 
cases of the existence of their personal incumbents, 
who have the right to require such provision through 
process of law; the duty also devolved upon this es- 
tablishment of paying pensions to the members of 
suppressed religious orders; and when the pensions 
become extinct, three-fourths of the capital sum reg- 
istered in favour of the Fondo per il Culto, represent- 
ing the property of the suppressed corporations, will 
revert to the State. Theadministration in question is 
obliged to supplement the episcopal incomes that may 
not have reached the sum of $1200, as also to supple- 
ment the salaries of parish priests whose net income is 
less than $200. Under the pretext of distributing the 
remainder of its revenue in equitable proportions 
among the different ecclesiastical benefices, but in 
reality to bolster up the Fondo per il Culto, upon 
which were imposed expenses beyond its resources, all 
the ecclesiastical bodies that were retained are obliged 
to make yearly increasing contributions, called “quota 
of assistance”. As to the confraternities, the law 
places them among the bodies who must assist in the 
support of the infirm; and as these institutions have 
always secondary, beneficent ends, the State obliges 
them to render account of their operations in this 
field, and authorizes the communes to require them to 
divert their resources to lay works, for local benefit, 
allowing the confraternity only a minimum annuity 
for expenses of religious worship. Wherefore, of all 
the property of the Church in Italy, the State has left 
only a small portion to the bodies that have been re- 
tained, and that under strong vigilance and censor- 
ship, as regards either the diminution or the increase 
of that remnant. Another portion was taken from 
proprietary bodies, to establish a fund for religious 
cult; and a small part was taken from the Church, to 
be returned to lay patrons who might ask for it, or to 
apply it to purposes of instruction and of beneficence. 
In short the greater part of the ecclesiastical property, 
under different showings and by subtle expedients, 
was confiscated. 

(3) Ecclesiastical Circumscription.—The territory of 
the kingdom is divided into 275 dioceses, including 
that of Rome, the Pontifical See, of which the bishop 
_is the Vicar of Jesus Christ, successor of the Prince of 
the Apostles and Pontiff of the Universal Church; 6 
dioceses are suburbicarian, namely, Ostia and Velletri, 
Porto and Santa Rufina, Albano, Frascati, Palestrina, 
and Sabina. ‘The titular cardinalates, i. e. the subur- 
biearian sees, the titular churches, and the diaconal 
ones existing in Rome number 75. Of Italian sees, 75 
are immediately subject to Rome, of which 13 are goy- 
erned by archbishops, and the remaining 200 consti- 
tute 37 ecclesiastical provinces, consisting each of a 
metropolitan see, which is one of the archdioceses, and 
of a number of suffragan sees that are governed by 
bishops. Among the metropolitan sees, that of Venice 
is that of a patriarchate. There are 11 abbeys and 
prelacies nullius diaceseos. Each diocese is subdi- 
vided into parishes, of which there are 20,685 in all the 
kingdom; there are 60,446 churches, chanels, and pub- 
lic oratories, the service of which is maintained by 
69,310 priests, regular and secular. The episcopal 
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seminaries have 21,453 students. There are 30,564 
religious; lastly, the Catholic educational establish- 
ments consist of 532 schools for boys, having 55,870 
scholars, and 1302 for girls, with 102,491 scholars. 
(4) Codes.—In Italy there are seven codes, namely, 
the civil, the commercial, the penal, the civil pro- 
cedure, the penal procedure, the military, and the 
mercantile marine codes. The confusion between 
Roman and canon law, Germanic and Italian written 
law, and local common law obstructed the straight- 
forward and expeditious administration of justice; 
and this gave rise to the first codifications, chief among 
which in Italy is the ‘‘Codice Vittorio”, formulated in 
1723, under Victor Amadeus II of Savoy; but the 
most important and best prepared work of codifica- 
tion was without doubt the ‘‘Codice Napoleone” ,which 
was published on 21 March, 1804, and which served as 
a model for the civil legislation of almost every country 
in Europe or in America, including the states into 
which Italy was divided; the present civil code of the 
kingdom is directly derived from it, and for this rea- 
son, the history of French law is of great importance 
for the interpretation of Italian law. The authors of 
the Napoleonic Code were not carried away by the 
doctrines of the school of natural right, as were Ger- 
man legislators, but they sought in the countries de 
droit coutumier and in the jurisprudence of parliaments 
guides to make the Roman written law, the Germanic 
law, and the law of the land more harmonious with the 
requirements of the times. Once Italy had consti- 
tuted itself into a nation, there was felt the need of a 
common civil code which should unify the various 
codes of the former states of the peninsula; accord- 
ingly, on 25 June, 1865, there was published the Civil 
Code of the Kingdom of Italy, which went into force 
on 1 January, 1866. This code, which is based upon 
Roman law, is the only civil law of the land; and it 
needs some reformation to make it more consonant 
with new economical and social needs. The code con- 
sists of three books and, like the French code, follows 
the clear and traditional Gaian division: ‘‘Omne jus, 
quo utimur, aut ad personas, aut ad res, aut ad ac- 
tiones pertinet.’’ Furthermore, the code is preceded 
by twelve articles which, as leges legum, lay down rules 
for the publication, the interpretation, and the appli- 
cation of laws in general. The very ancient rules of 
merchant guilds, which date back to the eleventh 
century and which did much to promote the greatness 
of the Italian communes, were the source of the com- 
mercial legislation, and little by little they were sys- 
tematically put in order, so that between the years 1200 
and 1800 the various statutes, when approved by the 
overlord, came to constitute the written mercantile 
law of the different states of Italy. By two ordinances 
of Louis XIV (1673, 1681) the commercial law was 
codified and from this the Napoleonic Code was partly 
taken (1808). The latter was carried by French arms 
into many European countries. The Italian Code, 
the Albert Code of 1842, and the code of 1865 also 
were modelled on the French Code. But, as the one 
of 1865 was no longer in harmony with the modern 
conditions of traffic, it was succeeded on 1 January, 
1883, by the new Code of Commerce, which shows 
progress by the wealth of its contents, by its recogni- 
tion of the freedom of the contracting parties, by the 
simplicity of its forms, by the conciseness of its lan- 
guage, and by its efficacious protection of credit, <s- 
pecially in regard to exchange. Rumania adopted 
this code, almost literally, in 1887. Contrary to the 
order obtaining in civil matters, the law regards com- 
mercial matters as resting, primarily, on the code and 
on commercial legislation; in the second place, on mer- 
cantile practices; and in the third place, on civil law. 
The code is divided into four books; the first relates 
to commerce in general, the second to maritime com- 
merce and to navigation, the third to bankruptcy, 
and the fourth to commercial causes. 
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Before the unification of Italy, each one of the 
states into which the country was divided had penal 
laws of its own; when, however, the union had been 
accomplished, the Albert Code of 1859, which was in 
force in Piedmont, was made applicable to the other 
states, excepting Tuscany, where there remained in 
force the Code of 1853. Reasons, analogous to those 
suggested in relation with commercial matters, made 
apparent the need of a new penal code, and one was 
published on 30 June, 1889, which came into force on 
1 January of the following year. This code deals 
first with transgressions and punishments in general, 
and then with transgressions in detail, and it adopts 
the rational, ontological division of violations of the 
law into felonies and misdemeanors. On the other 
hand, in the case of participation of several persons in 
a crime, by articles 63 and 64, the law accepts the 
sound doctrine of aiding and abetting, while the sys- 
tem of intensive cumulation of punishments of Bauer 
was adopted for cases of multiplicity of crimes and 
punishments. With regard to relapsed criminals the 
following principles were adopted: (a) relapse into 
crime aggravates its malice against the State; (b) such 
malice may be incurred even though the criminal has 
not hitherto been brought to the bar for his crimes; 
(c) the fact that a crime is habitual must be kept in 
sight; (d) a erime can only be branded as habitual if 
committed within a certain fixed period of time dating 
from last conviction. The system of punishment 
adopted, and known as the Jrlandese, consisted in (a) a 
period of solitary confinement: (b) a period of hard 
labour with solitary confinement at night; (¢) a period 
of intermediate imprisonment; (d) a period of ticket- 
of-leave. Imprisonment for life has taken the place 
of the death sentence, and periods of imprisonment for 
various offences vary from three days to twenty-three 
years, with or without hard labour according to the 
nature of the offence. Another penalty enforced for 
periods of not less than a month and not more than 
three years is enforced residence within assigned limits 
but without imprisonment. The only financial punish- 
ment is in the nature of a fine of not less than $2 and 
not more than $2000. Finally, there is the loss of 
civil and political rights, and of publie office, which 
may be temporary, for periods varying from three 
months to five years, or it may be perpetual. The 
punishments for misdemeanours are arrest for not less 
than one day or more than 2 years, and fine, of not 
less than $0.20 or more than $400, and finally sus- 
pension from the practice of a profession or of a trade, 
for a period of not less than three days or more than 
two years. Domiciliary arrest and judicial reprimand 
may be substituted for other punishments; admoni- 
tion, surveillance, and forced residence in a certain 
place are additional punishments. A recent law sanc- 
tions conditional condemnation. Causes that may 
nullify the trials besides the death of the accused, are 
amnesty, or withdrawal of the charge by the interested 
party, and prescription. A special reason for annul- 
ling a trial in cases of misdemeanour is voluntary 
surrender. Amnesty, pardon and rehabilitation are 
special causes of the nullification of a trial. In civil 
proceedings the usual course is to issue a summons 
citing the individual to appear for trial on a fixed day. 
Arrest in civil proceedings is the exception. Finally, 
as the present Code of Penal Procedure does not fulfil 
the modern requirements of a speedy trial and of fair- 
ness to the accused, several modifications have already 
been provided, especially in the preparation of the 
case for the purpose of avoiding the evils of long pre- 
liminary arrest, which violates the principles of habeas 
corpus, especially as the State pays no indemnity to 
those detained in prison while awaiting trial. 

(5) Judicial Establishment.—Justice emanates from 
the king and is administered in his name by judges 
whom he appoints. To secure judicial independence 
judges cannot be degraded. their salaries cannot be 
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withheld, and their residences cannot bechanged. In 
Italy the function of the judge is limited to recogniz- 
ing the existence of a law and to applying it. As re- 
gards the acts of the executive power, these, to be valid 
before the courts, must be conformable to the laws. 
For the administration of justice the kingdom is di- 
vided into five principal districts with High Courts of 
Appeal, for civil cases, subdivided into twenty dis- 
tricts with Courts of Appeal, for both civil and criminal 
cases and consisting each of one or more Assize Cir- 
cuits, which have only criminal jurisdiction; there are 
162 districts of civil and criminal tribunals, and 1535 
preture,or petty-sessions courts having civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. Every commune, according to its 
population, has one or more arbitration judges, deal- 
ing only with civil cases. These unsalaried officials 
may be called on to arbitrate money disputes, and 
they have the right to pass sentence in trials not in- 
volving sums of more than $20. The praetor, who 
sits alone in his court, is the representative of the law 
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in the popular imagination, and the State attaches to 
his office many functions of a purely administrative 
nature; in civil matters his court is also one of appeal 
from the sentence of the arbitration magistrates, and 
is the court of first instance for civil cases involving 
sums of more than $20 and less than $300, and for 
cases of possession, whatever be the sums involved, 
excepting questions of taxation, in which only the 
tribunals have jurisdiction. The pretor has jurisdic- 
tion in all felonies and misdemeanours in which the 
accused may be sentenced to confinement or imprison- 
ment for not more than three months, to restriction of 
residence for not more than one year, or to a fine of 
not more than $200. Each tribunal consists of three 
members and has civil and commercial jurisdiction, 
as a court of first instance, in all cases that are above 
the competency of the pretor, from whose judgments 
there is an appeal to the tribunal. In criminal mat- 
ters, the Tribunal is the court of first instance, in 
cases not belonging to the jurisdiction of the preetors 
or of the Assize Courts, and it hears appeals from the 
sentences of the pretor. Jurisdiction in the second 
instance, in cases that are appealed from civil or 
criminal tribunals, belongs to the Courts of Appeal, 
which consist each of five members. The Assize 
Courts consist each of a president, who is a state 
judge, and of twelve citizens, called jurors, who are 
selected by lot from the district lists of those who are 
duly qualified by age and by intelligence to fill the . 
office. The Assize Courts have jurisdiction in criminal 
cases in which the punishment may be imprisonment 
or other restriction of personal liberty, for a period of 
not less than five years or more than ten years, and 
also in cases concerning political rights, those relating 
to the offences by ministers of religion in the exercise 
of their functions, and to public violations of the 
liberty of the press. 
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The High Courts of Appeal are the supreme custo- 
dians of the law and of judicial functions, and there- 
fore their jurisdiction is limited to matters of law, 
determining only the question of legal error on the 
part of inferior courts, confirming the sentence, if such 
error be not found, or, on the contrary, annulling the 
sentence and ordering the rehearing of the case by 
another judge. If the new judge does not observe 
the principles of law laid down by the High Court of 
Appeal, the defeated party may again appeal to a 
competent High Court of Appeal, which will there- 
upon decide on the merits of the case, such decision 
to be final. Contrary to the functions of the other 
High Courts of Appeal, which are established respec- 
tively at Turin, Florence, Naples, and Palermo, that 
of Rome is final in criminal, in revenue, and in eccle- 
siastical matters. According to statistics of 1904, 
published in 1908, civil proceedings were instituted in 
1,900,856 cases, an average of 57 per cent of the popu- 
lation, the greater number of which originated in the 
southern provinces; the criminal statistics of the year 
show 804,683 indictments, 523,206 for felony and 
281,477 for misdemeanours. The number of convic- 
tions, which in 1881 was 305,593, was increased by 
24-29 per cent to 379,820 in 1904. Crimes of vio- 
lence, resistance to authorities, commercial dishon- 
esty, crimes against public and private morality, and 
criminality among juveniles have increased. All sug- 
gest remedies for this condition of things, ignoring, 
either through stupidity or malice, the fact that the 
only remedy consists in religious education. 

(6) Administrative Departments.—The ministries are 
the superior directing offices of the Italian admin- 
istration at the capital; each one of them is under 
a minister assisted by a sub-secretary of state; they 
are eleven in number, and are known as Ministers of 
the Interior, of Foreign Affairs, of Finance, of the 
Treasury, of War, of the Navy, of Clemency, of Justice 
and of Religious Worship, of Public Works, of Agri- 
culture, of Industry and Commerce, and of Public 
Education. There is a Council of State, the function 
of which is to advise the Government; it is a supreme 
assembly whose duty it 1s, besides that of administra- 
tive justice, to give the administration ‘‘opinions”, 
which are called ‘‘obligatory” in those cases in which 
the law obliges the minister to seek such opinions; 
and in these cases, if the Council be not consulted, 
the administrative act is unconstitutional and legally 
void. Another supreme assembly, exercising control 
over the public administration, 1s the Court of Ac- 
counts; its chief functions are to examine all de- 
erees, from the standpoint of their legality, and 
thereafter to affix to such decrees its approval, after 
which they become executive, to control and audit 
all income and expenditure, to represent the State in 
all litigation over public funds or other securities of 
the State or for which the State is lable, and over 
those salaried officials guilty of peculation or mal- 
administration of public funds. 

(7) Political Divisions —The kingdom is divided 
into 69 provinces, 284 departments, 1805 boroughs, 
and 8290 communes. The province and the commune 
are self-governing entities, having a legal personality, 
exercising their activity in their own interest and in- 
directly in the interest of the State; they are, more- 
over, territorial organs of the national administration. 
On the other hand, the district is a hierarehieal divi- 
sion of the province, while the borough is a division of 
the large communes or an aggregation of small ones 
and is an electoral territory, and in some measure a 
judicial and fiscal one. Although the commune is a 
natural division, like the Italian province, it is a crea- 
tion of the Italian law. In the province, which is re- 
garded as the local arm of governmental administra- 
tion, the State exercises its functions through a pre- 
feet, who represents the central executive power and 
is assisted by a prefectoral council and an office of his 
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own. Under him are the sub-prefects at the capitais 
of districts, the executive and governmental offices, 
and the public charities. In the commune the State 
exercises its functions through a syndic, who, there- 
fore, is a government officer. The province and the 
commune have deliberative bodies that are self- 
governing and are called respectively provincial coun- 
cil and communal council; they consist of a member- 
ship that varies in numbers according to population, 
there being from sixty members to twenty members 
in the provincial councils, and from eighty to fif- 
teen in the communal! council, all of whom are elected 
by the people. The executive branch of the province 
is the deputation, consisting of from ten to six mem- 
bers, according to population, while that of the com- 
mune is composed of the syndic and the communal 
board, which consists of from ten to two members 
called assessors. All of these bodies are drawn from 
their respective councils. The prefect, representing the 
State, exercises juridic control over all the acts of the 
provincial council, of the communal council, of the dep- 
utation, and of the boards; and if they be not accord- 
ing tolaw, heannulsthem. By administrative control, 
a semi-elective assembly, called provincial board, over 
which the prefect presides, examines, for its approval, 
all of those acts of the above bodies that are beyond 
those of normal administration, as are the alienation 
or the hypothecation of capital, expenses that are 
binding upon the budget for more than five years, 
regulations, ete. Finally, for weighty reasons of pub- 
lic order or because of maladministration, the Govern- 
ment may dissolve the communal or the provincial 
councils and name, to replace them, a commissary for 
the commune, and a commission for the province, for 
the time required to reconstruct the councils. 

(8) Administration of Justice—In Italy, conform- 
ably with the principle of wnum jus, wna jurisdictio, 
all differences between the citizen, the self-governing 
political divisions of the country, and the State are re- 
ferred to the judicial power, whether it be a question 
of civil or of political rights; but controversies con- 
cerning private interests or damage through a given act 
of the Government are referred to two administrative 
bodies which have jurisdiction in litigation of this 
nature; they are the administrative board, in each 
province, and the Council of State (sections 4 and 5). 
The former determines the right and wrong, in the first 
instance, of cases of illegality on the part of provincial 
or of communal administrators or of those of corpora- 
tions, in acts that may be done by those officials to the 
detriment of private persons or of corporations in cases 
that are enumerated by the law. The Council of State 
judges in cases of appeal from the decisions of the pro- 
vincial administrative boards (section 5); moreover 
it exercises jurisdiction alone in cases of incompe- 
tency, of abuse of power, or of violation of the law by 
a deliberating administrative body, except in regard 
to acts of government done in the exercise of political 
power (section 4). By this novel institution, which 
the executive power has borrowed from the judicial, 
the Staatsrecht has been established in Italy. In the 
not remote possibility of conflict between the judicial 
and the executive powers, the Court of Cassation of 
Rome, which is the supreme organ of the judicial 
branch of government, has the deciding power. 
Finally, for the protection of the property of the 
commune, under certain conditions, the actio popu- 
laris procuratoria may be exercised by any taxpayer, 
as actio suppletiva, to supplement the work of the 
communal authorities, or as actio correctiva, in pursu- 
ance of a right of the commune against its funetion- 
aries; but the actio popularis, or motion on behalf of 
the people, must be made before the usual magistrate 

. . . . , 
whether criminal or civil, excluding, however, the ad- 
ministrative magistrate. 

_ (9) Finance-—The new Kingdom of Italy not only 
inherited the financial burdens of the former Italian 
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siates, but also bore those of the debt incurred on 
account of the wars and of the expense of maintaining 
the army on a war footing, so that the first budget 
(1862) was closed with a deficit of nearly $90,000,000, 
which in 1866, on account of the war for the acqui- 
sition of Venice, was increased to $144,000,000. From 
that time the financial policy of Italy has had no other 
purpose than to balance its budget, and consequently 
new taxes were imposed upon the people, e. g. by the 
taxation of the grinding of cereals and by an increase 
of one-tenth on all direct taxation, while the expense 
of the civil administration was reduced from $6,300,- 
000 to a little more than $4,000,000, notwithstand- 
ing the annexation of Venice; and the military ex- 
penses were reduced from $116,000,000 to little more 
than $37,000,000. As, notwithstanding these meas- 
ures, the deficit continued, the law of 11 August, 1870, 
increased existing taxations and created new taxes, 
till finally, in 1875, the budget closed with asurplus of 
nearly $3,000,000; nevertheless the former deficits still 
weighed upon the treasury: 50 per cent of the receipts 
was disbursed in the payment of interest on debt, and 
the compulsory acceptance of paper currency encum- 
bered circulation and maintained money at a high 
price, impeding the development of national progress. 
Under these conditions the parliamentary revolution 


of 8 March, 1876, was accomplished, and the party of’ 


Cavour (the right) fell from power. The party of the 
opposition, having assumed the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, directed its financial policy towards the 
equalization of taxes by reducing some of them and 
by increasing others; in 1884 it abolished the odious 
tax on the grinding of cereals, which brought over 
$16,000,000 to the treasury. To this great loss of 
revenue was added an increase of 83:18 per cent to the 
expenses of administration and defence, besides the 
interest on the debt caused by the suppression of 
compulsory acceptance of paper currency; and, in 
the fiscal year of 1885-86 there reappeared the defi- 
cit, which in 1888-89 reached the sum of $50,000,- 
000. The Government then bethought itself of put- 
ting a stop to the increase of burdens upon the budget 
and of eliminating all unnecessary expense; as, how- 
ever, the finances remained unbalanced and the debt 
was increased by the war in the colony of Eritrea, 
further economies and new taxes were devised; so 
that, in the fiscal year 1895-96, when Italy celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the taking of Rome, it 
was possible to foresee financial equilibrium; but, 
owing to the war with Abyssinia, that expectation 
was not realized until the fiscal year 1897-98. Then, 
however, the position of the treasury being more fa- 
vourable and circulation having become more free, 
there were three objects towards which financial policy 
could tend: the immediate lightening of taxation, the 
improvement of the public service, and the prepara- 
tion for the conversion of the debt; and the econom- 
ical awakening of the nation and the improvement of 
financial conditions made it possible to seek the at- 
tainment of these three ends almost simultaneously; 
thus, while the expense for the army and for the navy 
was increased, the law of 23 January, 1902, abolished 
the internal taxes on farinaceous products; by the law 
of 22 April, 1905, the State assumed control of the rail- 
roads, and by the law of 29 June, 1906, was effected 
the conversion of the Rente, the 5 per cent gross and 
the 4 per cent net, into 3-5 percent net. Inthe period 
from 1862 to 1907-1908 the receipts amounted to $12,- 
260,000,000, the expenses to $12,883,000,000, with a 
total deficit of $1,623,000,000. The Treasury receipts 
for the year 1907-1908 amounted to nearly $400,000,- 
000, the expenditure for the same period being $340,- 
000,000. The extraordinary cash expenses for the same 
year amounted to $41,000,000. The intangible ex- 
penses, which, in 1868, represented 50-28 per cent of 
the total of extraordinary expenses, amounted only to 
39-85 per cent for 1907-1908. The greater portion of 
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these disbursements is connected with the payment of 
interest on the debts and with the payment of civil 
and of military pensions. From the establishment of 
the kingdom to the last named fiscal year, the State 
has paid more than $5,000,000,000 in interest on 
debts. From 1868 to 1907-1908 this expense has 
been increased by $32,000,000, 39-8 per cent. This 
increase is due to the suppression of compulsory paper 
money in 1882, to the expense for the war in Abys- 
sinia, to the redemption of the Adriatic railways, and 
to the provision of funds for the operation of the 
state railways. The expenses for pensions in the 
same period of time increased by 76-09 per cent; gen- 
eral expenses of civil administration, which in 1886 
were $3,750,000, are now more than $8,000,000, hav- 
ing increased 221-49 per cent, while those of the pub- 
lie service have increased about 219-55 per cent. The 
increase of $35,500,000 between 1868 and 1907-1908 
in the ordinary military expenses is the result of an 
increase in the war budget of $17,200,000 and of 
$18,300,000 for the navy. The nominal capital of the 
public debt on 30 June, 1908, was $2,655,000,000. 
The law on the administration of the property of the 
State and on the general accounts, and the corre- 
sponding rules and regulations, establishes the meth- 
ods for all accounting, whether in regard to economi- 
cal or to property matters or in regard to the budget. 
Derrnce or Iraty.—The Alps and the sea, the 
natural boundaries of Italy, constitute the best 
frontiers that a nation could desire, while they do not 
isolate the country from the neighbouring states. 
But the many political vicissitudes that Italy has 
undergone have left considerable portions of the 
Alpine region in foreign hands; consequently the 
northern barrier is partially nullified for defensive 
purposes; and with a view to strengthening the weak- 
ened points of the western frontier, many fortifica- 
tions were built, as those of Zuccarello, St. Bernard, 
Tenda, Fenestrelle, Assietta, Cenisio, and others. The 
River Po constitutes the second line of defence, pro- 
tected along its western portion by the fortresses of 
Genoa and of Alessandria; at the centre, by those of 
Piacenza and Pizzighettone, and on the east, by the 
Quadrilateral and by Venice. The Northern Apen- 
nines constitute the third line of defence; it is not as 
strong as the former two, but is none the less import- 
ant because it is oblique to the line of invasion; on the 
west it has the fortresses of Genoa and of Piacenza, 
and the fortifications of Bologna at the centre. Penin- 
sular Italy has no lack of good positions for defence, 
but they are of little value if the army be not sup- 
ported by a powerful fleet. It should be noted, as 
history shows, that the determining events of war in 
Italy always take place—or thus far have done so—on 
the Continental portion of the territory. The present 
parliamentary committee of inquiry for the army, in 
order to correct the serious defects in the defence of 
the frontier, has proposed the establishment of new 
defensive works costing approximately $28,000,000 
for the land frontiers, and $10,000,000 for the coasts. 
(1) Army.—The army is divided into the perma- 
nent army, the movable militia, and the territorial 
militia. All citizens capable of bearing arms are 
obliged to serve in the army or in the navy (law of 6 
August, 1888); this compulsory service extends from 
20 to 39 years of age, partly in the ranks and partly 
under unlimited leave; while service in the ranks should 
be three years, a new law has reduced the length of 
service to two years. After the eighth or ninth year 
of compulsory service, the citizen is transferred from 
the permanent army to the movable militia, where he 
remains registered until 31 December of the twelfth 
year of compulsory service, and during the last seven 
ears of it he is in the territorial militia. The recruiting 
is done under the mixed system, that is, national, with 
movable posts, in time of peace, to strengthen the 
sentiment of union; and territorial in the case of 
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mobilization; the first is based upon the district, and 
the second upon the regimental reserves. In 1907 and 
1908, 225,000 men constituted the army on a peace 
footing; on this basis the average strength of a com- 
pany of infantry is SO men. About 29,300 men of all 
arms (except cavalry) on unlimited leave are recalled 
each year for instruction, that is, less than 22 men per 
company, as compared with 75 who are recalled in 
Germany, 100 in France, and 135 in Austria-Hungary. 
The contingent of men that must join the ranks Is 
determined annually by Parliament and is thereafter 
divided among the provinces, the districts, and the 
commanderies; it constitutes the first draft; the men 
over and above that number are given unlimited leave 
and belong to the second draft. Whether a man will 
belong to the first or second draft will depend on the 
number of men in his year, on the number of recruits 
wanted, on the chance of his drawing a high number 
from the urn, and on the number of recruits dismissed 
as unfit for military service. The third draft consists 
of young men who have been declared capable of 
bearing arms, but who are exempt from service in the 
ranks for family reasons, determined by law (law of 
15 December, 1907). Soldiers registered in the second 
class may be called to arms in time of peace once or 
oftener, but for a combined length of time of not 
more than six months (law of 24 December, 1908). 
The rapid or progressive increase in the losses of the 
yearly contingent, notwithstanding the growth of the 
population, is alarming. In the decade comprising 
the call of those born between 1864 and 1873, 18-44 
per cent of those registered were excused from ser- 
vice; in the call for 1906 the proportion of those ex- 
cused from service was 26-09 per cent, 14-48 per cent 
of these on account of weak chests and 19-24 per cent 
on account of diseased constitutions, making 33-72 
per cent. Wherefore more than one-third of those 
excused from service owe their release to lack of nutri- 
tion or to the effects of vicious living, and in 1909, 39 
out of every 100 conscripts have been found unfit to 
bear arms; in the southern provinces those unfit for 
service amount to three-fifths of the whole; Sicily 
furnishes an average of 14 out of 5 competent for the 
service, and Sardinia only 1. The insufficiently nour- 
ished come from the country, and those broken down 
by vice from the towns and large centres. There is 
a markedly increasing reluctance among the young 
men in answering the call to arms and in presenting 
themselves for military training. Between 1901 and 
1905, 8-1 per cent were disaffected: in 1906, 8:8 per 
cent; and in 1906 alone the number of defaulters was 
11,443. Nor does the number seem to have dimin- 
ished in succeeding years. 

The law of 20 June, 1897, divides the Italian arm 
in time of peace into twelve army corps of two divi- 
sions each; the territory of a division is subdivided 
into eighty-eight districts, the recruiting for each 
division being under the charge of from two to seven 
of these districts in time of peace, while mobilization 
is under the charge of the regimental reserves. Each 
division contains two brigades of infantry, consisting 
of two regiments, one of cavalry and one of artillery, 
besides two skeleton regiments of infantry and one 
section of artillery of the movable militia. The Ber- 
sagheri and the Alpine regiments are under the direct 
orders of the commanders of army corps. The terri- 
torial service of troops and of administration is under 
territorial direction, 13 for the artillery, 15 for the 
engineers, 12 for the sanitary corps, 12 for the com- 
missary department, and 13 military tribunals. There 
are 96 regiments of infantry, two of them grenadiers, 
and 94 of the line, and consisting each of 3 battalions 
of 4 companies, each company in time of war con- 
sisting of 250 men; 12 regiments of bersaglieri, each 
of 3 battalions, with 1 cyclist company for each regi- 
ment; 7 Alpine regiments that are divided into 22 
battalions and 75 companies. The permanent army 
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and the movable militia are armed with the Manlicher- 
Careano rifle, model 91, calibre 6.5 mm., with a fixed 
magazine for 6 cartridges; the territorial militia is 
armed with a modification of the Wetterly rifle. The 
total force of the army in time of peace consists of 
13,765 oSicers and 272,187 non-commissioned officers 
and men, and 52,548 horses and mules. In 1908 the 
army on a war-footing amounted to 3,401,038 men, 
that is, 272,187 men under arms; 488,487 men on 
leave; 372,560 in the movable militia, and 2,274,737 
belonging to the territorial militia, besides 39,067 
officers. 

The infantry and cavalry officers are educated at 
the Military School of Modena, and those of the artil- 
lery and of the engineers at the Military Academy of 
Turin; there are, moreover, the military colleges of 
Naples and of Rome for primary military education, 
while the School of War, the School of Application for 
the artillery and the engineers, the Central School of 
Marksmanship for artillery, furnish instruction to 
officers; non-commissioned officers are taught at the 
Central Military School of Defence; and surgeons are 
trained at the School of Applied Military Hygiene. 

The service of military intendance is exercised 
by twelve bodies, having the function of direction 
and vigilance, and by twenty-four commissary sec- 
tions, stationed with each commander of an army 
corps or of a division. This body, in time of war, has 
the duty of assuring the subsistence of the army, of 
managing the funds, and of providing the uniforms 
and equipment; while the accountants have charge of 
the accounts and administration in these matters. The 
regiments provide themselves by means of the fixed 
allowance granted by the State per man and per day . 
of service as follows; daily pay 10 centimes; food 61 
centimes; uniform 12 centimes; extras 16 centimes, 
total, 99 centimes, or nearly 20 cents. This allowance 
goes to meet the cost of mess, uniform, etc., and is 
used by each regiment to best advantage. 

The permanent Council of Administration of the 
regiment has charge of the regiment’s administrative 
matters and is responsible to the ministry. This sys- 
tem, which has the merit of being a well-ordered 
decentralization of power does not satisfy present 
military requirements; whether through the inter- 
ference of the central administration or because the 
assignment is no longer in harmony with economical 
conditions, the messes of the regiments are either in 
debt or must have recourse to makeshifts. 

(2) Navy.—For the administration of the navy the 
coasts of the Kingdom of Italy are divided into three 
maritime departments: Spezia, Naples, and Venice. 
The department of Spezia comprises the coast from 
the French frontier to Terracina, the island of Sardinia 
and its dependencies, and the Tuscan Archipelago; the 
department of Naples comprises the coast from Terra- 
cina to Cape Santa Maria di Leuca and the island of 
Sicily and its dependencies; the department of Venice 
includes the littoral from Cape Santa Maria di Leuca to 
the Austrian frontier. The twenty-four maritime 
divisions, the six arsenals, the ports of construction, 
the depots of stores and of coal, the maritime fortifica- 
tions and the sixty-four telegraphic posts along the 
coast are all under their respective maritime division. 
The recruiting for the navy is, in principle, identical 
with that for the army: all citizens registered in the 
twenty-four maritime divisions are liable to be called 
for naval service, those who have served their time 
are put on unlimited leave, and are at once transferred 
to the permanent army, so that, with the exception of 
the officers, there is searcely any naval reserve. In 
1908 there were in the naval service 23,143 men 
afloat, 5249 on the coasts, and 2035 officers; total 
peace strength, 30,427 men. In 1909 the fleet con- 
sisted of 15 battleships, 10 armoured cruisers, 25 
protected cruisers, 122 torpedo-boats, torpedo-gun- 
boats, and torpedo-destroyers, and 7 submarines. 
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There were, moreover, 2 battleships, 1 protected 
cruiser, and 10 torpedo-boats in course of construction. 

Tn 1909-1910 the expenses on naval construction 
are anticipated to amount to nearly $9,000,000. Italy 
is the seventh of the naval powers and has an efficient 
tonnage of 150,980. The naval academy at Leghorn 
and the engineering school of Venice provide officers 
for the navy. 

_Epucation.—In the Kingdom of Italy education is 
divided into primary or elementary, secondary and 
superior, and the scholastic administration, in general, 
is under the Ministry of Public Instruction, which is 
assisted by a partly elective Superior Council, consist- 
ing of thirty-two members; local educational admin- 
istration, excluding universities, is under the prefect, 
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so far as the communes and the heads of families are 
concerned, is as yet only a laudable wish, seeing the 
very slow diminution in the numbers of those unable 
to read and write. Those who did not know how to 
read and write, according to the census of 1872, con- 
stituted an average of 68-7 per cent of the population; 
the same class, in the census of 1901, furnishes a corre- 
sponding average of 52-3. The illiterate among the 
army conscripts born in 1886 numbered 50,642, or 
29-3 per cent of the enrolled, and the corresponding 
figures of the navy conscripts born in 1885 were 5833 
or 48-7. Inthe marriages contracted in 1906 there was 
a proportion of 29-3 per cent of the men, and 42-1 per 
cent of the women illiterate. The causes of permanent 
illiteracy, notwithstanding expenditure and govern- 
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a provincial scholastic council, the superintendent 
of studies, the board of vigilance for the technical 
and nautical institutes, and the district inspectors of 
the elementary schools. Elementary instruction is di- 
vided into two grades, the lower and the superior, 
each of which is divided into three classes, and the 
law compels the communes to furnish it; it is, as a rule, 
gratuitous, and parents and guardians are obliged to 
see that their charges receive it between the ages of 
six years and twelve years, unless they provide 
otherwise for their children’s instruction (laws of 15 
July, 1877, and 8 July, 1904). The State furnishes pri- 
mary instruction, also, in schools established in for- 
eign parts. No citizen is allowed to vote who has not 
passed the examination at the end of the primary 
course. The normal schools train the teachers of the 
elementary schools. It is evident, however, that com- 
pulsion in regard to this elementary education, both 
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ment effort, are poverty of workingmen’s families, 
which are constrained to make their children earners 
before they have reached the age of twelve years; the 
moral debasement of the teachers who, with some ex- 
ceptions, have become apostles of socialism and athe- 
ism, because of their miserable remuneration, which is 
inferior to the salary of a workman; the want of care on 
the part of the communes in regard to the hygiene of 
the schools, which makes the school a repellent rather 
than an attractive centre; the fact that the agricul- 
tural population is scattered through the country, 
which makes profitable attendance at school difficult 
for the children; many children leave school without 
having acquired instruction, knowing scarcely how to 
write their names. What are the remedies? There 
is only one: the liberty of elementary teaching in the 
broadest sense of the word, not only as regards the 
teachers but also as regards the course of studies, ex- 
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cept on questions of morality; and the establishment 
of premiums in proportion to the number of children 
who obtain the diploma of the course. 
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schools had in all 3759 students, a decrease of 445 
during the preceding five years. There are five con- 
servatories of music belonging to the Government, 
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According to the law of 13 November, 1859, sec- 
ondary instruction is of two kinds, classical and tech- 
nical. The classical course of the first grade is given 
in the gymnasia (colleges) and extends over a course of 
five years; that of the second grade is given in the ly- 
ceums, the course being three years. The technical 
instruction is also of two grades, the first, given in 
the technical schools, lasts three years, and the second, 
in the technical or in the nautical institutes, the 
course lasting four years. Ordinarily the burden of 
secondary instruction is divided among the State, 
the province, and the communes. 


and forty-eight private institutions, with five thou- 
sand five hundred students and four hundred and 
forty-four teachers. Superior instruction includes 
four faculties: law, medicine and surgery, mathe- 
matics, physics and natural science, philosophy, and 
rhetoric. There belong to it also the schools of 
pharmacy and the independent veterinary schools 
of Milan, Naples, and Turin, the schools of applied en- 
gineering of Rome and of Bologna, the superior schools 
of commerceof Bari, Genoa, Venice, Milan, and Rome, 
those of agriculture of Milan, Portici, Perugia, and 
Florence, those for teachers at Rome and at Florence, 
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Of other special courses of secondary instruction 
that are not wholly allied with those to which reference 
has already been made are given by the State under 
the ministry of Public Instruction and under that of 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, and also by 
the autonomous divisions of the kingdom. 


and the naval school at Genoa. Superior instruction 
is given in seventeen state universities, which, in the 
Middle Ages, had been centres of knowledge and cul- 
ture for all Europe: the Universities of Bologna (12002), 
Padua (1222 ?), Naples (1224), Rome (1303), Ca- 
gliari, Catania, Genoa, Macerata, Messina, Modena, 
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There are thirteen government institutes for the 
study and assistance of the fine arts, and as many 
other establishments of the same kind that are not 
governmental, with two hundred and twenty-seven 
teachers. In the school year of 1905-1906 these 


Palermo, Parma, Pavia, Pisa, Sassari, Siena, and Turin. 
There are four free universities, those of Perugia 
Camerino, Urbino, and Ferrara. Higher education is 
also furnished by three law schools connected with the 
lyceums of Aquila, Bari, and Catanzaro, by the three 
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polytechnic schools of Milan, Turin, and Naples, by 
the F inishing Institute of Social Science at Florence 
and by the Scientific and Literary Academy at Milan. 
In the scholastic year of 1893-1894, these univer- 
sities and higher educational establishments were at- 
tended by 22,289 students, an average of 71-9 per 
100,000 inhabitants; and in the scholastic year of 
1905-1906 the number of students was 27,009, an 
average of 81 per 100,000 of the population. The 
professors are divided into ordinary (who are irre- 
movable), extraordinary, special lecturers, and privat- 
dozents. The university is governed by a rector, 
appointed by the king on the recommendation of the 
body of ordinary professors, by an academic council, 
consisting of the rector and of the presidents of the dif- 
ferent faculties, and by the general assembly of profess- 
ors. There are other institutions connected with publie 
instruction, as the libraries, some of which enjoy the 
prerogative of incorporation, while others are merely 
the property of the State, of the commune, or of the 
province. The public has not the same free use of all 
these libraries, there being a distinction between those 
that are independent and those that are annexed to 
other institutions, or to offices, as those of the min- 
istries, of the Senate, of the Chamber of Deputies, ete.; 
the first are public in the full sense of the word, while 
the second are so only upon certain conditions. Only 
persons over the age of sixteen years may receive 
books for reading in the libraries. Books are per- 
mitted to be taken out of the library only in special 
cases. There are approximately 1830 libraries open 
to the public, 32 of them belonging to the Govern- 
ment. 

Other educational institutions are: the national 
boarding schools for boys, and those for girls, under 
the direct supervision of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction; institutions belonging to the provinces or to 
the communes; endowed institutions; the seminaries; 
and private boarding schools. Those of the Govern- 
ment are 43 in number for boys, and 8 for girls, and 
according to the last statistics the former had 4165, 
and the latter 593 pupils. The others together num- 
ber 880, with 60,000 boarders. There are no precise 
statistics as to the teachers in boarding schools for 
boys; it is known, however, that in 1906, 360 of the 
directors, approximately, were laymen, while the re- 
mainder were of the regular or of the secular clergy. 
In 320 boarding schools, all the teachers were laymen; 
in 215 all were ecclesiastics, and in the remainder of 
these schools the teachers were, some ecclesiastics, 
and some laymen. The number of persons who are 
connected with the administration and with the teach- 
ing of the boarding schools for girls is nearly 8686, of 
whom only 3587 are lay, the remainder belonging to 
the secular clergy or to religious congregations. New 
publications, including new editions of works already 
published, amounted to 9975 in the year 1900, at 
which time statistics on this subject were discontinued; 
this was exclusive of monthly publications, which, in 
1898, amounted to 971. There were 151 new daily 
papers, and the total number of periodicals in 1905 
was 3120, published in 363 cities, 815 of these publica- 
tions dealing with politics, and 147 daily. Lombardy 
has the greatest proportion of periodicals (544), and 
the Basilicata the smallest (11). 

Charities.—Charity, which was unknown to pagan- 
ism, is a Christian growth that found a fertile soil in 
Italy, the home of the head of the Christian Church; 
and under his influence that country developed a 
wealth of beneficent institutions for the relief of every 
form of want; while the Council of Trent formulated 
laws to prevent the waste of the funds of the poor 
(Sess. VII, “De reform.”’, c. xv; Sess. XXV, “ De re- 
form.”’, c. viii). And the stream of charity flows on, 
notwithstanding the exclusion of the Church from all 
iatervention in charitable works, for, between 1881 
and 1905, there were founded 1626 new charitable in- 
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stitutions, with a combined capital of nearly 27,000,- 
000, while the donations and legacies of that same 
period to already existing establishments amounted to 
31,328, with an aggregate value of $56,000,000. There 
are 27,078 charities in Italy, with an aggregate cap- 
ital of $400,000,000, an average of $12 per inhabitant; 
their combined income is nearly $34,000,000, and 
their charitable disbursements amount to $22,000,000. 
The English system of official charities (taxation on 
behalf of the poor) is unknown in Italy, where charity 
is left to the voluntary action of individuals, and as 
we shall see is made compulsory only in fixed cases. 
The law of 17 July, 1890, limits the action of the State 
to protecting and favouring the free exercise of public 
charities, to watching over the opere pie, which are 
the chief benefactors of the poor, and to reforming 
them by the union of several, by statutory revision, 
and by the changing of their purpose. In Italy the 
forms in which charity is generally practised are: aid 
to infants (foundling asylums, orphanages, asylums 
for education, hospices, ete.); aid to those who are in 
want and unable to work (retreat for mendicants, 
dormitories, ete.); eleemosynary aid (economical res- 
taurants, patronages, home assistance, etc.); hospital 
aid (hospitals, insane asylums, ete.), and monti di pieta. 
The law requires the existence of a charity association 
in each commune for the care of the interests of the 
poor; its membersare taken from the communal council 
and consist of a president and of from 4 to 12 council- 
lors, according to the population. The charitable asso- 
ciation and the opcre pie are required by law to give 
aid in urgent cases, to support the needy whoare unable 
to work, where there is no local home for the poor, and 
to care provisionally for orphans and for deserted 
minors, for the blind, and for the deaf mutes who are 

oor. 

Besides the work of institutions that are created for 
the purpose, the State, the province, and the commune 
are obliged to provide otherwise for certain public 
charities; thus the commune is compelled to provide 
sanitary service, doctors, midwives, surgeons, and 
medicines for the poor, when they are not provided 
for by any institution. The province is bound to care 
for the insane poor, and the law divides between the 
province and the commune the expense of the support 
of foundlings. Lastly, the support of those who are 
not able to work falls upon the State, when the prov- 
ince and the commune are unable to provide for them. 
According to the last statistics, in 1899, the communes 
spent $9,000,000 in public charity; the provinces 
spent $4,600,000; and the State, in 1905-1906, spent 
$1,500,000. There were assisted by orphan asylums 
or placed out with nurses directly by the communes, 
in the five years from 1902 to 1906, 127,586 children, of 
whom 8456 were born in lawful wedlock. According 
to the last statistics of the monti di pietd, on 31 
December, 1903, there were 527 of these establish- 
ments that loaned money on 4,790,539 pledges to the 
amount of $14,000,000, of which 1,405,206 were re- 
newed for an amount of $4,899,205; there were 
4,425,422 redemptions for an amount of $13,348,493 
and 412,336 sales of a total amount of $769,345. 

All institutions of public beneficence are under the 
watchful care of the Government with the assistance 
of a superior council for public aid and charity, which 
has an advisory function. In all that concerns eco- 
nomical ends, local vigilance is exercised by provin- 
cial commission; and the administration of any opera 
pia may be dissolved for grave reasons, but must 
be reconstructed. gl tn 

Hycienr aAnp Heaura.—Sanitation, which is an 
important juridical and social function of the modern 
State, has made no little progress in Italy, where it is 
regulated, in general, for all the kingdom by the law 
of 7 August, 1907, by other sanitary laws, and by cor- 
responding rules and regulations, while it is regulated 
for local purposes by various provizcial and communal 
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regulations of importance. The sanitary laws provide 
for the safety of the public health by a series of im- 
posts on the citizen, and by police restrictions re- 
garding the practice of medicine, of surgery, of the 
veterinary art, of pharmacy, and of obstetrics, all of 
which professions are subject to supervision and have 
special obligations imposed upon them for the se- 
curity of the sick and for the gratuitous attendance 
of the poor. 
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In order to prevent the spreading of infectious dis- 
eases, physicians are obliged to denounce cases of 
infectious disease, and citizens are obliged to submit 
to visitations, to disinfections, and to vaccination. 
Under this head comes a special supervision over 
aqueducts, the sewage system, and the right of the 
Minister of the Interior to prevent or to suppress 
evils regarded as causes of contagious disease. There 
are, moreover, burial laws, the chief end of which is to 
prohibit the burial of bodies elsewhere than in ceme- 
teries, exception being made in favour of illustrious 
personages and of private burial grounds that are 
situated in the country and not open to the public. 
Landing in Italy is made under special supervision, 
for which purpose there is a medical officer in each 
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There are many pure food regulations, the 
first of which is the right of inspection and that of 
provisional seizure of suspected articles by the sani- 
tary authorities, the establishment of laboratories for 
chemical analysis, the prohibition of slaughtering un- 
healthy animals, or of any animals outside of the 
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regular slaughter houses. Special attention is given 
to preventing the adulteration of wines and to the 
prevention of skin diseases. 

Hygiene is under the Minister of the Interior, and in 
charge of the prefects, the sub-prefects and the syn- 
dics, underhim. He is assisted by a superior sanitary 
council, or advisory body, and by a General Directory 
of Sanitation; the prefect is assisted by a Provincial 
Sanitary Council; the former care for the sanitary con- 
ditions of the whole kingdom; the latter, for the com- 
munes of the whole province. In each province there 
is a physician and a provincial office whose function 
is to watch over the sanitary service, the hygienic con- 
ditions of the communes, the sanitary institutions and 
the execution of the sanitary laws; the physician in- 
vestigates the causes of diseases and inspects pharma- 
cies, hospitals, ete. There is a provincial veterinary 
whose business is to supervise disease among animals. 
In each commune, moreover, there is a sanitary officer, 
who, besides his supervisory duties, must inform the 
syndie and the provincial physician of all cireum- 
stances that may in any way affect health or hy- 
giene. 

ForrIGn Possrsstons.—(1) Colonies—At about 
the time of the Mahdi’s revolt in Upper Egypt, Euro- 
pean nations were seized with the desire of acquiring 
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lands in Africa; Italy also entered upon the course 
of colonial conquest, and consequently it has come 
into the possession of territories, and has created 
protectorates and zones of influence on the western 
coast of the Red Sea, on the Gulf of Aden, and on the 
Indian Ocean. P 

The direct possessions of Italy are the colonies of 
Eritrea and ItalianSomalia (Benadir). The colony of 
Eritrea originated in the possession of the Bay of Assab, 
which was proclaimed by the law of 5 July, 1882. The 
colony extends along the western coast of the Red Sea 
from Cape Kasar (18-2°N.) to Cape Doumeirah (12-30° 
N.) on the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. From Cape Kasar 
the boundary line has a generally south-western direc- 
tion to the confluence of the Khor-Um-Hagar and 
the Setit Rivers. The southern or Abyssinian boun- 
dary is formed by a line drawn towards the west from 
the confluence of the Khor-Um-Hagar and the Setit 
Rivers, along the latter stream, to its confluence with 
the Maiteb, and follows the course of the latter to the 
Mareb at the confluence of the Mai-Ambessa; it fol- 
lows the Mareb River as far as its junction with the 
Belesa, and then the latter river, after which it fol- 
lows the course of the Muna, and turning to the 
south-east, at a distance of 37 miles from the coast, 
it reaches the frontier of French Somalia, near which 
the boundary line leaves the extreme point of Dou- 
meirah and follows the watershed line of the prom- 
ontory of that name, for one mile, and turns to the 
place called Bisidiro on the Weima; from this point 
it turns east and south-east as far as Daddato 
(Italo-British Agreements of 15 April, 1891; 7 De- 
cember, 1898; 1 June, 1899; 16 April, and 22 No- 
vember, 1901; Italo-French Protocols of 24 Jan- 
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uary, 1900, and 10 July, 1901; Italo-British Ethi- 
opian Convention of 15 May, 1902; Italo-Ethiopian 
Conventions of 10 July, 1900, and 16 May,1908). The 
Archipelago of Dahlac and the minor islands along the 
Dancala coast belong to the Colony of Eritrea. The 
Colony of Somalia consists of that region of eastern 
Africa that lies between the Sultanate of Obbia, which 
is an Italian protectorate, the Giuba River, the Indian 
Ocean, Ethiopia, and English Somalia. The boundary 
between Somalia and the Ethiopian Empire is a line 
that, beginning at Dolo, reaches the confluence of the 
Daua and the Ganale Rivers, and, to the north of the 
fourth parallel, it takes an easterly course, as far as 
Uebi-Seebeli, which is located at the extreme north 
of the Baddi Addi country; from Uebi-Scebeli it fol- 
pee north-easterly direction towards British Soma- 
iland. 

The Colony of Eritrea, within its present boundaries, 
has an area of nearly 50,000 sq. miles, of which the 
Dahlae Archipelago occupies 580, and its population 
is 279,551 inhabitants, of whom 3949 are Italian. The 
area of the Colony of Somalia may be estimated at 146,- 
000 sq. miles, with half a million of inhabitants who, 
along the coast, are Somalians, and in the interior,Galla. 
The plain of Danakil and the coast countryabout Masso- 
wah, in Eritrea, are worthless for agricultural purposes, 
but the higher portion of the territory and the lands 
which are intermediary between it and those of the 
coast and which are watered by the Barka and by the 
Anseba Rivers, may become fertile through a good sys- 
tem of irrigation. Inthe colony there is little indus- 
try and less commerce, as is shown by the statisties 
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of the custom house of Massowah, which show imports 
for a value of 2 millions of dollars, and axports for 
$600,000, approximately. The United States send to 
the colony only petroleum, and cotton textiles, car- 
ried in English bottoms, for a value of about $40,000, 
and they export a small amount of hides. Commerce 
by caravan with Ethiopia increases continually; in 
1906 it amounted to $1,200,000 for imports, and to 
nearly $2,000,000 for exports. The commerce of the 
country is in the hands of Greeks and of Banians, In- 
dian merchants. Hair, musk, wax, medicinal plants, 
and especially pearls and mother-of-pearl, are ex- 
ported. The imports of the Colony of Somalia for 
1906 amounted to $720,000, and the exports to $546,- 
000. The principal exports include animal products, 
hair, ivory, and amber. The arrivals at the port of 
Massowah numbered 146 steamships, and 1893 sailing 
vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 164,148; the clear- 
ances were 147 steamers and 1874 sailing vessels, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 204,814. In Eritrea there are 
10 post offices, for both the postal and telegraph sery- 
ices; there are 4 offices of the kind in Somalia. The 
number of postal orders issued in the Colony of Eritrea 
in 1904-1906 was 28,619, to the value of $3,650,000, 
and 14,507 were cashed, for an aggregate sum of 
$2,770,000. There were 2395 deposits in the postal 
savings banks, amounting in all to $100,000, and 
there were 1305 withdrawals to the amount of $70,000. 
The number of telegrams sent was 15,697, and of those 
received, 2610. The telegraphsystem of Eritrea con- 
sists of (a) Massowah-Assab and the Assab-Perim 
eables, which connect with the wires of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company; (b) the land line of Massowah- 
Asmara-Cheren-Sabderat, which at Kassala connects 
with the Sudano-Egyptian wires; (c) the Asmara- 
Addis-Abeba line. The law of 14 July, 1907, author- 
ized the expenses for the establishment of wireless 
telegraph stations at Asmara, in the Colony of Eritrea, 
and at Mogadiscio, Brava, Merka Giumbo, Bardera, 
and Lugh, in Somalia. The first railroad line, the 
Massowah-Saati, 164 miles long, was opened in 1887; 
thereafter, the line was extended to Ghinda, and so 
attained a length of 43 miles. In 1907 the Ghinda- 
Asmara line, 31 miles long, was opened to traffic. The 
colonial budget is approximately $2,000,000, both for 
receipts and expenses; and the nation’s African ex- 
penses since 1882 have amounted to nearly $92,000,- 
000, exclusive of provisions and materials to the army 
and to the navy. The corps of colonial troops con- 
sists of 126 officers and 4451 men, 193 horses, 521 small 
mules, 147 mules, and 10 scouting camels. Each one 
of the colonies is governed by a civil governor, assisted 
by residents, who are placed under his orders. The 
chief centres of population in Eritrea are Massowah 
(population, 10,000), situated upon an islet that is 
connected with the mainland by an embankment, 
Keren (population, 2000), and Asmara, the capital. 
The chief places in Somalia are the ports of Brava, 
Merka, Mogadiscio, Marshek, and Obbia. The ad- 
ministration of justice is under colonial judges, and 
is based upon Moslem jurisprudence (Cheriat), the 
common native law (Testur), and the different re- 
ligious regulations and habits. 

(2) Protectorates—Under the protectorate of the 
Kingdom of Italy are (a) the territory of the Sultan of 
the Migiurtins, which extends along the coasts of the 
Gulf of Aden and of the Indian Ocean from Bender- 
Ziade (49° E. of Greenwich) to Cape Bovven in the 
Bay of Dar-es-Saleh (Convention of 7 April, 1889, and 
18 August, 1901); (b) the territory of Nogal, the head 
of which is Sayed ben Abdallah, called the Mullah; 
this territory extends from Cape Bovven to Cape 
Garad (Agreement of Illig, 5 March, 1905); (c) the 
territory of the Sultan of Obbia, which extends from 
Cape Garad to the northern boundary of the territory of 
Uarsceik, 2° 30’ N. (Treaty of 8 February, 1889). The 
limits of the zone of influence in Somalia were estab- 
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lished by the Italo-British protocols of 24 March, 1891, 
and 5 May, 1894. They first established the western 
and the southern boundaries by a line which, from the 
sea, follows the wady of the Giuba River to the sixth de- 
gree of northern latitude, and from there to the thirty- 
fifth meridian lH. of Greenwich, where it reaches the 
Blue Nile. The second protocol established the boun- 
dary by a line from Gildessa towards the eighth degree 
of N. latitude, along the north-eastern frontier of the 
territories of the Girri, Bertiri, and Rer Ali tribes; from 
that point, the line follows latitude 8° N. to its inter- 
section with parallel 48° E. of Greenwich, whence it 
goes to the intersection of latitude 9° N. with the par- 
allel of 49° E.. of Greenwich, and thence on follows that 
meridian to the sea. Bender-Ziade, although situated 
to the west of the forty-ninth meridian, is included 
within the sphere of Italian influence. 

By the agreement of 7 June, 1902, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment recognized the concession of Tien-tsin, in 
China, a small territory that is situated on the right of 
the Pei-ho River, which constitutes the southern 
boundary for nearly a mile; on the east this territory 
is conterminous with the Russian concession, and on 
the west with the Austrian concession, while the lands 
of the Imperial Chinese Railroad Company form its 
northern boundary; its area is‘nearly 18 sq. miles and 
it contains a village and some salt mines; its native 
inhabitants number about 17,000. The concession is 
in charge of the consul, who is assisted by an admin- 
istrator. 


For the history of Italy see the medieval annals, best col- 
lected in the monumental work of Murarort, Scriptores Rerum 
Italicarum, ete. (500-1500) in 28 folio volumes (Milan, 1725; 
new ed., small 8°, Citta di Castello, 1900); see also his valu- 
able Annali d’ Italia—from the beginning of the Christian era to 
1749—(12 vols., Milan, 1744-49); Srcontvus, Hist. de regno Italie, 
570-1200; Bawan, Storia d’ Italia (2nd ed., Modena, 1894); Hr- 
GEL, Storia della costituzione dei municipi italiani (Milan, 1861); 
Stsmonp1, Hist. des républiques italiennes du moyen-dge (Paris, 
1817-18), non-Catholic and often prejudiced; Lanzant, I com- 
muni, da Carlomagno ad Henrico VII (Milan, 1880); Fricker, 
Forschungen zur Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte Italiens (Innsbruck, 
1894); Mann, History of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages 
(St. Louis, 1904 sqq.), and Pastor, History of the Popes since the 
End of the Middle Ages, tr. ANrTROBUs (London and St. Louis, 
1902—); vAN DuERM, Pouvoir temporel des Papes (Lille, 1890); 
Pertite, Storia del diritto italiano (Padua, 1887-88); Lrrra, 
Famiglie celebri italiane (Milan, 1815-69); Coppr, Le universita 
italiane nel medio evo (2nd ed., Florence, 1880); Bauzanr, Le 
cronache italiane nel medio evo, also in English transl., 8. P. C. K.; 
TonroLo, Le buone tradizioni della storia d'Italia (Lendinara, 
1891); AmMpbRe, L’ Histoire d’ Italie et ses historiens in Rev. des 
Deux Mondes, V, 1856, 45-81. Histories of Italy should be read 
with caution, as writers are frequently moved by anti-papal or 
anti-Catholic prejudice or passion. 

Lurie Taccut VENTURI. 


Traian LireraturRE.—Origins and Development.— 
The modern language of Italy is naturally derived 
from Latin, a continuation and development of the 
Latin actually spoken among the inhabitants of the 
peninsula after the downfall of the Roman Empire. 
Tt is still disputed how far this spoken Latin was 
identical with the classical literary language of Rome, 
the Latinus togatus, and how far 1t was a merely pop- 
ular tongue, the sermo rusticus. Most probably it 
was a mixture of the two—the latter, owing to the 
changed social conditions, predominating. A small 
number of words derived from Greek are in part 
relics of the epoch of Byzantine domination, in part 
introduced later through the Crusades and through 
commerce; the Saracenic invasions have left traces 
in a very few Arabie words, chiefly in Sicily; a cer- 
tain number of words have come indirectly from the 
Latin through French or Provencal; even the long 
centuries of Teutonic conquests and inroads caused 
only a comparatively slight influx of words of Ger- 
manic origin. ; 

In the “De Vulgari Eloquentia” (i, 10-16), Dante 
speaks of the “many discordant varieties of the 
Italian vernacular”, and rejects them all in favour 
of the “illustrious, cardinal, courtly, and curial_ver~ 
nacular in Italy”, the standard and ideal national 
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language, “which belongs to every city of Italy, and 
seems to belong to none, and by which all the munic- 
ipal dialects of the Italians are measured, weighed and 
compared”. These dialects fall into three groups: 
(1) Ligurian, Piedmontese, Lombard and Emihan, 
and Sardinian, which form a Gallo-Italan group 
apart from the vernacular of the rest of the peninsula; 
(2) Venetian, Corsican, Sicilian, Neapolitan, Umbrian, 
and the dialects of the Marches and of Rome, which, 
though diverging from true Italian, form one system 
with it; (3) Tuscan. But the national and literary 
language, the “illustrious vernacular”, is one and the 
same throughout the land. This language 1s not an 
artificially formed Italian, stripped of the accidental 
peculiarities of place and race; but substantially the 
vernacular of Tuscany, and more particularly _of 
Florence, as established by the great Florentine 
writers of the fourteenth cen- 
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speaking, begins with the early years of the thirteenth 
century. Among the influences at work in its forma- 
tion must first be mentioned the religious revival 
wrought by St. Francis of Assisi and his followers, 
bearing lyrical fruit in the lauda, the popular sacred 
song, especially in Central Italy. St. Francis himself 
composed one of the earliest Italian poems, the fa- 
mous “Cantica del Sole”, or “ Laudes Creaturarum” 
(1225), a “sublime improvisation” (as Paschal Rob- 
inson well calls it) rather than a strictly literary 
production. The growing self-consciousness of the 
individual states and cities later gave rise to the 
chronicles and local histories. Provencal trouba- 
dours, who settled at the petty Courts of Ferrara and 
Monferrato, or passed southwards into the Kingdom 
of Sicily, brought the conventions of their artificial 
love poetry with them. Equally influential with the 

Franciscan movement, though 


tury, adopted by those of 
other districts in the Renais- 
sance, and formulated by the 
famous Accademia della 
Crusea, which was founded in 
the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. 

From the seventh century 
onwards, we begin to find 
traces in extant documents, 
from various parts of Italy, of 
the use of the vernacular, in 
the shape of forms that are 
more or less Italian inserted 
into the corrupt Latin of the 
epoch. Italian familiar names 
of men and Italian names of 
places rapidly appear; and, 
ina document of 960 in the 
Archives of Montecassino, a 
whole sentence, four times 
repeated, is practically Ital- 
ian: Sao ko kelle terre, per kelle 
fini que ki contene, trenta anni 
le possette parte sancti Bene- 
dicti (I know that those lands, 
within these boundaries that 
are here contained, the party 
of St. Benedict has possessed 
them thirty years). <A con- 
fessio, or formula of confession, 
from an abbey near Norcia, 


in a totally different spirit, was 
the impulse given to letters by 
the highly cultured, but im- 
moral and irreligious court of 
the Emperor Frederick I] and 
his son Manfred, whose King- 
dom of Sicily included not only 
that island, but also Naples and 
all the south of the peninsula. 

Dante wrote: ‘From the 
fact that the royal throne was 
in Sicily, it came to pass that 
whatever our predecessors 
wrote in the vulgar tongue was 
called Sicilian” (V. E., i, 12). 
The writers of this Sicilian 
school were drawn from all 
parts of Italy. They did not 
normally use the Sicilian dia- 
lect, but wrote in a vernacular 
anes identical with what 
ecame the literary language 
of the whole nation. Their 
productions are almost exclu- 
sively love poems derived from 
those of Provence. Frederick 
himself (d. 1250) and his chan- 
cellor, Pier delle Vigne (d. 
1249), wrote in this fashion. 
Many of these poets, lke 
Ruggiero de Amicis (d. 1246), 
Arrigo Testa (d. 1247), 


probably of the end of the 
eleventh century, shows 
passages still nearer to the 
Italian of to-day. Fifty years later we meet 
literary composition in the vernacular. The inscrip- 
tion formerly on the cathedral of Ferrara, of 1135, 
consists of two rhyming couplets of Italian verse. 
Four lines, known as the “Cantilena Bellunese”’, also 
in rhymed couplets, inserted in a fragment of a 
chronicle, allude to the taking of Casteldardo by the 
people of Belluno in 1193. In a contrasto (a dialogue 
in verse between lover and lady) by Raimbaut de 
Vaqueiras (c. 1190), the lady answers in Genoese to the 
Provengal advances of the poet. The “Ritmo Lau- 
renziano”’, a cantilena in praise of a bishop by a 
Tuscan, and the “ Ritmo Cassinese”, an obscure alle- 
gorical poem in the Apulian dialect, are both probably 
of the endof thetwelftheentury. To the same epoch 
belongs a series of twenty-two sermons in a northern 
Ttalian dialect mixed with French, published by Wen- 
delin Foerster, which are the earliest extant specimens 
of vernacular preaching in Italy. 

The Thirteenth Century (Il Ducento)—The Italians 
naturally regarded the language and traditions of 
Rome as their own, and still clung to the use of Latin 
while a vernacular literature was already flourishing 
in France and Provence. Italian literature, strictly 
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and Percivalle Doria (d. 
1264), were of high social 
position, notable in the his- 
tory of the epoch, dying on the scaffold or the battle- 
field; but their lyrics are lacking in individuality, 
conventional, and artificial in sentiment and _treat- 
ment. Noteworthy poets of this school are Giacomo 
da Lentino, “Il Notaro”, who was one of the em- 
peror’s notaries in 1233; Rinaldo d’Aquino, a kins- 
man of St. Thomas, whose lament of a girl whose 
lover had gone on the Crusade was probably written in 
1242: Giacomo Pugliese da Morra, in whom we find a 
trace of popular realism; and Cielo dal Camo, or 
d’Aleamo, whose contrasto, “ Rosa fresca aulentissima”’, 
now held to have been written after 1231, is strongly 
tinged with the local dialect of Sicily. A more per- 
sonal note is struck in the pathetic poem of King 
Enzo of Sardinia (d. 1272), “S’eo trovasse”, written 
from his prison at Bologna, which brings the Sicilian 
epoch to a dramatic close. The last poet of the 
Sicilian school is Guido delle Colonne (d. after 1288), 
who also wrote the “Historia Trojana” in Latin 
prose, and is mentioned with praise by both Dante 
and Chaucer. 

The earlier Tuscan poets, such as Pannuccio dal 
Bagno, of Pisa, and Foleacchiero de’ Foleacchieri, of 
Siena (c. 1250), are closely associated with the Si- 
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cilians. But from the outset the Tuscans did not 
restrict themselves to erotic poetry, but sang of re- 
ligious, satirical, and political themes as well. Guit- 
tone del Viva (1230-94), known as Fra Guittone 
d’Arezzo, shows himself an imitator of the Proven- 
gals in his love lyri+s, but writes with vigour and sin- 
cerity in his religious and _ political poems, especially 
in his canzone on the defeat of the Florentines at 
Montaperti (1260). He is also the author of a col- 
lection of letters, one of the earliest achievements of 
Italian prose. By the middle of the century, in ad- 
dition to the canzone, or ode (which was taken over 
from the Provencals), we find in Central Italy two 
forms of lyrical poetry purely Italian in their origin: 
the ballata and the sonnet. The overthrow of the 
Suabian monarchy in the South, by the victory of 
Charles of Anjou (1266), shifted the centre of culture 
to Bologna and Florence. A number of disciples of 
Guittone now appear, of whom Chiaro Davanzati 
(date uncertain), of Florence, 
and Bonaggiunta Urbicciani, 
of Lucea (d. after 1296), are 
the most noticeable. Of a far 
higher order is the poet who in- 
augurated the dolce stil nuovo, 
the “sweet new style”, of 
which Dante speaks — Guido 
Guinizelli of Bologna (d.1276). 
Guido wrote of the noblest 
love in a spirit that antici- 
pates the “Vita Nuova”, and 
thereby founded a school to 
which the poets of the last 
decade of the century be- 
longed, even as their prede- 
cessors had adhered to that 
of Guittone. The chief of 
these is Guido Cavaleanti 
(d. 1300), the chosen friend 
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cosmography, “Della Composizione del Mondo”. 
Most of the prose of this epoch is simply translated 
from the Latin or French. To Bono Giamboni (d. 
after 1296), a Florentine who italicized Brunetto 
Latini’s “Trésor”, are attributed three ethical trea- 
tises (possibly of a later date), based upon medieval 
Latin models, but not mere translations; the most 
important of these, the “Introduzione alle Virtt”’, 
derived in part from Boethius and Prudentius, is a 
striking religious allegory in which the Soul is led by 
Philosophy to the palace of saith to witness the tri- 
umph of the Chureh, and herself attain to spiritual 
freedom. 

The Fourteenth Century (Il Trecento).—Through the 
triumph of the Guelphs, the chief place in Htalian 
culture is now held by Florence instead of Sicily. 
Italian literature has become mainly republican in 
temper (even when _professedly imperialist) and 
Tuscan in language. The philosophical glory of St. 
Thomas causes even bellés 
lettres to be deeply tinged 
with scholasticism; while 
the growing antagonism to 
the political actions of the 
popes, particula ly during the 
Babylonian Captivity of Avi- 
gnon, gives an anti-clerical 
tone tomuch of the poetry and 
prose of the century. At the 
close of the epoch the revival of 
classical studies begins to make 
itself felt. In the hands of 
three great Tuscan writers— 
Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), 
Francesco Petrarea (1304— 
1374), and Giovanni Boceac- 
cio (1313-1375)—the national 
literature and the national 
language appear in full 


of Dante. He composed 
an elaborate canzone on the 
philosophy of love, in which 


maturity and artistic perfec- 
tion. ; 
In his “Vita Nuova” (ce. 


poetry is smothered by met- 


1295), Dante still belongs to 


aphysies; but in his minor 
lyrics, original in motive and |[3%%, 
personal in sentiment, he [/&8r 
brought the ballata and the By re 
sonnet to a degree of per- 

fection previously unattained. 
With him and Dante is associ- 
ated another Florentine poet, 
Lapo Gianni (d. 1323), whose 
work belongs to this epoch although he outlived it. 
In another vein, we have the humorous and satirical 
pieces of Rustico di Filippo (d. cirea 1270) and the 
“Tesoretto” of Brunetto Latini (d. 1294), an allegor- 
ical didactic poem which influenced the external form 
of the “Divina Commedia”. The religious poetry of 
Umbria, developing under Franciscan influence, culmi- 
nates in the mystical laudi of Jacopone da Todi (d. 
1306), one of the most truly inspired sacred poets that 
the world has seen. 

In comparison with the poetry, the Italian prose 
literature of this century is insignificant. The chief 
chronicler of the epoch, Fra Salimbene of Parma (d. 
1288), wrote in Latin; Brunetto Latini composed his 
encyclopedic work, the “Trésor”’, in French. Many 
of the literary productions formerly assigned to this 
are now known to belong toa later epoch, and it is 
impossible to say with certainty whether those that 
are authentic should be placed at the end of the 
thirteenth or at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Among these are the “Cento Novelle Antiche”’, 
a collection of short stories drawn from various 
sources, and the “Tavola Ritonda”’,, an Italian ver- 
sion of the romance of Tristram. Fra Ristoro of 
Arezzo, in 1282, completed an elaborate treatise on 
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the preceding century, while 
uplifting the ideals of love set 
forth by Guido Guinizelli to 
the heights of Catholie mys- 
ticism. His ‘‘Rime”, more 
particularly his canzoni, de- 
velop the lyrical forms of his 
predecessors, while investing 
them with fresh passion and 
with philosophical authority. With his “Convivio” 
(circa 1306—unfinished, but the earliest monumental 
work of Italian prose) he intended to bring down the 
scholastic learning of his age to the understanding of 
the general reader. The ‘“ Divina Commedia” (1314— 
21), the noblest expression of the Italian spirit in 
poetry and a landmark in the history of man, sums up 
the intellectual gain and the spiritual progress of the 
nine centuries since the fall of the Roman Empire, 
while faithfully depicting the highest aspirations and 
whole moral atmosphere of the poet’s own epoch. 
In spiritual insight, dramatic intensity, sureness of 
touch, and terseness of expression, it has never been 
surpassed. In it modern Europe first produced a 
masterpiece to rival those of the classical world. 
Petrarea brings the canzone and the sonnet to their 
ultimate technical perfection in his lyrical poems, 
the ‘‘Canzoniere”’ or “Rime”, a series of miniature 
paintings of all the varying moods of the soul passing 
through earthly love and patriotic enthusiasm to find 
its rest in religion. His “Trionfi”, a poem in terza 
rima, in ten cantos, deal with the same matter in 
allegorical fashion, giving a symbolical representation 
of his own life. In his voluminous Latin writings— 
letters, treatises, and poems—he appears as the first ot 
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the Humanists, the precursor of the Renaissance. The 
worshipper of Dante and intimate friend of Petrarca, 
Boccaccio, in his “ Filostrato” and “Teseide”, estab- 
lished ottava rima (previously only used in popular 
verse) as the normal measure for Italian narrative 
poetry. 


In his “Ameto” he introduced the prose 
pastoral and the 
vernacular ec- 
logue. His grossly 
immoral “ Fiam- 
metta” may be 
said to inaugurate 
the modern psy- 
chological novel. 
In the hundred 
stories of the “ De- 
cameron’’, he 
gave perfect artis- 
tic form to the 
novella, or short 
story, imbuing it 
with modern life. 
Written in an or- 
nate and poetical 
prose, lacking in 
simplicity and 
directness, the 
“ Decameron” 
gives an unsur- 
passable picture 
of certain aspects 
of fourteenth century society, but is disfigured by 
obscenity, and permeated by a superficial and sen- 
sual ideal of life. 

This century in Italy, as elsewhere, is the golden 
age of vernacular ascetical and mystical literature, 
producing a rich harvest of translations from the 
Scriptures and the Fathers, of spiritual letters, ser- 
mons, and religious treatises no less remarkable for 
their fervour and unction than for their lnguistie 
value. From the earliest years of the T’recento have 
come down the sermons of the Dominican, B. Gior- 
dano da Rivalto (d. 1311). The exquisite “ Fioretti 
di San Francesco”, now known to be a translation 
from the Latin, date from about 1328. Prominent 
among the spiritual writers, who thus set themselves 
to open the Church’s treasury to the unlearned, are 
the Augustinians, B. Simone Fidati da Cascia (d. 
1348) and Giovanni da Salerno (d. 13888), whose 
works have been edited by P. Nicola Mattioli; and 
the Dominicans, Domenico Cavalea, a copious 
translator, and Jacopo Passavanti (d. 1357), whose 
“Specchio della Vera Penitenza” is a model of style 
and language. The admirable letters of B. Giovanni 
Colombini (d. 1367) and the mystical lyrics of his 
follower, Bianco dall’ Anciolina (£/ Bianco da Siena), 
have the glowing fervour, the Divine madness, of the 
first Franciscans. In a less exalted vein, the epistles 
of the monk of Vallombrosa, B. Giovanni dalle Celle 
(d. 1396), extend from the forties to the nineties of 
the century. Supreme above them all, a figure 
worthy, from the mere literary point of view, to stand 
by Dante and Petrarea, is St. Catherine of Siena 
(1347-80), whose “Dialogo” is the greatest mystical 
work in prose in the Italian language, and whose 
“Letters” have hardly been surpassed in the annals 
of Christianity. 

Minor poets are numerous. Cecco Angiolieri of 
Siena, (d. cirea 1312), the Italian Villon, wrote humor- 
ous and satirical sonnets of amazing vigour and 
originality on subjects mainly drawn from low life. 
Folgore da San Gimignano (d. after 1315) pictured the 
fashionable existence of the young nobles of Siena with 
the touch of a painter. Guittoncino de’ Sinibuldi, 
known as Cino da Pistoia (d. 1337), also won renown 
as a jurist; the friend of Dante, whose “Rime” he 
imitated, his best amatory and political lyrics are 
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hardly unworthy of his master. Francesco da Bar- 
berino (d. 1348), who was influenced by French and 
Provencal models, is the author of two somewhat 
insipid allegorical didactic poems. A higher note is 
struck by the Florentine exile, Fazio degli Uberti 
(d. after 1368), whose “ Dittamondo”’, a long poem in 
terzea rima, “was intended as an earthly parallel to 
Dante’s Sacred Poem, doing for this world what he 
did for the other” (Rossetti); he surpassed himself 
in splendid patriotic lyrics, which give spirited ex- 
pression to the new national Ghibellinism of Italy. 
Antonio Pucci of Florence (d. 1374) is the chief 
literary representative of the popular poetry of the 
age. 

With the early years of the century begins the 
series of chronicles and diaries in the vernacular. 
Dino Compagni (d. 1324), to whom is also ascribed 
the “Intelligenza”’, an allegorical poem in nona rima, 
describes the factions of the Bianchi and Neri in 
Florence with patriotic indignation and impartiality. 
Giovanni Villani (d. 1348) and his brother Matteo 
(d. 1363) wrote the whole history of Florence from 
the legendary origins down to the year of the latter’s 
death; their work, in addition to its supreme his- 
torical value, is a monument of the purest Tuscan 
prose. Minor chroniclers arose all over Italy; we 
will mention only the two Sienese, Agnolo di Tura and 
Neri di Donato, and the Benedictine Abbot Niccold 
of Gavello, who wrote the “Libro del Polistore”, 
a kind of universal history (still only in part pub- 
lished) which ends in 1367. In fiction, the “ Reali di 
Francia” of Andrea da Barberino, written at the end 
of the century, renders the chivalrous tales of 
Charlemagne and his Paladins from the French; the 
“Pecorone” of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino (ce. 1378) is a 
collection of tales in imitation of Boceaecio. Franco 
Sacchetti (13835-1400), less artificial than Boccaccio, 
adapted the novella to a moral purpose; he also wrote 
evangelical sermons, and poems, both playful and 
serious, frequently of real lyrical beauty, in which the 
literature of the 
Fiorentine Trecento 
comes toa pleasant 
close. 

The Renaissance. 
—There are two 
distinet epochs in 
the history of the 
Italian Renais- 
sance: the earher, 
including the 
greater part of the 
fifteenth century 
(Il Quattrocento), 
from the return of 
the popes from 
Avignon (1377) to 
the invasion of 
CharlesVIII(1494) ; 
the later, compris- 
ing the sixteenth 
century (Il Cinque- 
cento), from the de- 
feat of the French 
at Fornovo (1495) 
to the devolution 
of the Duchy of Ferrara to the Holy See (1597). 
Allowing for some necessary overlapping, the liter- 
ature of the epoch falls into two corresponding 
periods. 

The Quattrocento is an intermediate period be- 
tween the mainly Tuscan movement of the fourteenth, 
and the general Italian literature of the sixteenth, 
century. It developed under the auspices of the 
princes who were forming hereditary states on the 
ruins of the communes, and is at first marked by the 
continuance of the work (inaugurated by Petrareiy 
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of recovering classical writers and copying manu- 
scripts, while the vernacular was despised, and au- 
thors attempted to write Latin verse and prose in 
the manner of the ancients. Greek scholars flocked 
to Italy, and the influence of Plato, 
translated into Latin by Leonardo 
Bruni (d. 1444) and Marsilio Ficino 
(d. 1495), became paramount. The 
latter, who was bent on harmonizing 
Plato with Christianity, and who also 
translated Plotinus, was instrumen 
tal in founding the Florentine neo- | 
Platonic Academy. Some of these | 
Humanists were purely pagan in; 
spirit, like Poggio Bracciolini (d. | 
1459), Antonio Beccadelli, called | 
Panormita (d. 1471), and Francesco 
Filelfo (d. 1481). But there were 
others, such as the Camaldolese 
monk, Ambrogio Traversari (d. 1439), 
Palla Strozzi (d. 1462), Giannozzo 
Manetti (d. 1459), Guarino Veronese 
(d. 1460), Vittorino da Feltre (d. 
1446), and Giovanni Pico della Mi- 
randola (1463-94), who could reconcile their worship 
of antiquity with their living faith in the Catholic 
Church. Among these Christian Humanists were two 
popes, Nicholas V (d. 1455) and Pius IT (d. 1464). A 
vivid picture of the literary life of the age is given in 
the “Vite d’uomini illustri” 
of the Florentine bookseller, 
Vespasiano da Bisticei (1421- 
98). In the earlier part of the 
century, vernacular literature 
is of minor importance. Leo- 
nardo Giustiniani of Venice 
(1388-1446) wrote popular 
love poetry and religious laudi, 
some of which have been at- 
tributed to Jacopone da Todi. 
The Florentine architect, 
Leon Battista Alberti (1406- 
72), is the author of artistic 
treatises and moral dialogues, 
especially the four books of 
“Della Famiglia”’,in a Tuscan 
tinged with Latinisms. Feo 
Beleari (1410-84) wrote mys- 
tery plays and religious poems, 
and also lives of B. Giovanni 
Colombini and his followers, 
with the devout simplicity of 
an earlier age. Also in reli- 
gious literature we have the 
ascetical letters of B. Giovanni 
Dominici (d. 1419), a strenu- 
ous opponent of the pagan 
tendencies of the classical re- 
vival, and the vernacular ser- 
mons (1427) of St. Bernardine 
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somewhat Petrarchan in tone, but largely original in 
form, is the finest collection of love poems of the 
century; his unfinished “Orlando Innamorato”, a 
poetic romance in ottava rima, gives fresh life to the 
Carlovingian legends by informing 
them with the spirit of the Arthurian 
Cycle. Among lesser poets of the 
Medicean circle, Luigi Pulei (1432- 
1484), in his “Morgante”, treated 
the adventures of Orlando with a fan- 
\ tastic mingling of seriousness and 
,japery; Girolamo Benivieni (1453- 
' 1542),a noble mystical and patriotic 
spirit who outlived his age, sang of 
celestial love “ according to the mind 
and opinion of the Platonists” (1487), 
and became the lyrical interpreter of 
the aspirations of Savonarola. At 
the northern courts, the blind poet 
Francesco Bello followed in Boiardo’s 
footsteps with his “ Mambriano” 
(1496); the Ferrarese courtier An- 
tonio Tebaldeo (1463-1537), whose 
poetry all belongs to the fifteenth 
century, exaggerated the defects of Petrarch and 
versified the politics of his patrons; Antonio Cam- 
melli, called “T] Pistoia” (1440-1502), produced an 
extraordinarily vivid series of satirical sonnets which 
are historical documents of high importance. In the 
South, the two chief literary 
figures are the Neapolitans, 
Giovanni Pontormo (1426- 
1503) and Jacopo Sannazaro 
(1458-1530). The former, 
who gave his name to a famous 
academy, wrote only in Latin, 
which, alike in prose and verse, 
he used as though it were his 
own tongue. The latter owes 
his fame to his Latin “ Eclogee 
Pisecatorie” and his Italian 
“ Arcadia”, in prose and verse, 
which influenced the literature 
of Elizabethan England; his 
chief Latin poem, “De Partu 
Virginis”, was not published 
until 1526. The most impor- 
tant Italian historical work 
of the fifteenth century is the 
“Storia di Milano” of Bernar- 
dino Corio (1459-1510), of 
special value for its minute and 
vivid picture of the reigns of 
the dukes of the Sforza family. 
The Cinquecento witnessed 
the Tuscan vernacular finally 
established as the literary 
language of Italy, and the 
classical studies of the past 
bearing fruit no longer in 


of Siena. 

In the latter part of the 
century, mainly through the 
influence of Lorenzo de’ Medici and the dukes of 
Ferrara, Italian again triumphed over Latin. Three 
poets appear, almost of the first class: Lorenzo de’ 
Medici himself (1449-92), Angelo Poliziano (1454-94), 
and Matteo Maria Boiardo (1434-94). Of extraor- 
dinary versatility as a poet, Lorenzo left the im- 
print of his striking personality upon all he wrote and, 
especially in his subjects drawn from country life, 
shows a keen feeling for nature. The ballate and 
canzonette of Poliziano have the true lyrical note, 
while his “(Stanze per la Giostra” are impregnated 
with the spirit of Florentine painting, and his “ Or- 
feo” handles a mythological subject in the style of 
a religious mystery play. Boiardo’s “Canzoniere”, 
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pedantic imitation, but in a 
national literature which is 
classical only in its perfection 
of form. In prose, Niccolé Machiavelli (1469-1527) and, 
in poetry Lodovico Ariosto (1474-1533), are the master 
spirits of the age. Machiavelli’s political and _his- 
torical works, admirable in clarity, brevity, and effi- 
cacy of expression, penetrating in insight, and at 
times noble in patriotic aspiration, are open to severe 
condemnation as virtually excluding moral considera- 
tions from the sphere of public life. Next to Dante, 
Ariosto is the greatest poet that Italy has produced. 
His “ Orlando Furioso”, a romantic epic continuing the 
matter of Boiardo’s chivalrous poem, but conforming 
to classical models, has all the highest qualities of 
style, imagination, and humour; but, while faithfully 
reflecting the society of the early Cinquecento, it 18 
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stained with the licentiousness and lack of noble 
ideals that characterize the age. His “Satires”, or 
epistles in verse, give a perfect portrait of the poet 
himself, and sketch the life of the times with a master’s 
hand. In his “Rime”, notwithstanding occasional 
Petrarchan imitations, we recognize a sincerity of ut- 
terance and a genuine passion which are rare in the 
lyrical poetry of that day. Next to these two giants 
stands Francesco Guicciardini (1483-1540), pitiless 
investigator of men’s secret motives in his “Storia 
d’Italia” and his political writings, endowed with a 
rare power of historical por- 
traiture, but devoid of enthu- 
siasm and all lofty aspirations. 

A higher ideal of life and 
conduct is expressed in the 
“Cortegiano” of Baldas- 
sare Castiglione (1478-1529), 
the picture of the perfect gen- 
tleman, which at the close rises 
on the wings of Platonic love to 
the mystical contemplation of 
celestial beauty. Pietro Bembo 
(1470-1547), the literary high- 
priest of the century, touched 
the latter theme, less nobly, in 
his “Asolani”; his poetry is 
little more than a servile imi- 
tation of Petrarch; but his 
“Prose”, in which he formu- 
lated the rules of the Italian 
language, and the zeal with 
which he set the example of 
editing the vernacular classics, 
were influential in creating a 
standard of good taste. To the 
same poetic school as Bembo 
belong the Petrarchists, Fran- 
cesco Maria Molza (1489-1544), 
Giovanni Guidiccioni (1500-41), Giovanni della Casa 
(1503-56), all noted for perfection of technic rather 
than for originality of thought; Vittoria Colonna 
(1490-1547), whose saintly life illumines her poetry, 
Gaspara Stampa (1523-54), in whose lyrics we find 
the faithful delineation of a profound and unhappy 
passion; and the great artist, Michel- 
angelo Buonarroti (1475-1564), 
raised above the others by loftiness 
of thought and rugged vigour of style. 
A versatile Southerner, Luigi Tansillo 
(1510-68), shows marked individu- 
ality alike in his lyrics and in his 
idyllic poems. Among burlesque 
poets are the witty but immoral 
Francesco Berni (1498-1535), and 
Teofilo Folengo (1492-1544), whose 
“Macaronea”’, or “Baldus”, is a 
burlesque epic written in an extrava- 
gant but subtile blend of Latin and 
Italian, the poesia maccheronica, of 
which he was the perfecter but not 
the inventor. 

Didactie poems in blank verse, in 
imitation of Virgil’s Georgies, were 
composed by Giovanni Rucellai(1475- 
1526) and Luigi Alamanni (1495— 
1556), while Gian Giorgio Trissino 
(1478-1550), one of the chief literary critics of the age, 
essayed the heroic epic in the same metre in his “Italia 
liberata dai Goti”. Numerous writers strove to tread in 
Ariosto’s footsteps with romantic epics, of which the 
“ Amadigi” of Bernardo Tasso (1493-1569), the father 
of Torquato, is the most successful. In the religious 
poetry of Celio Magno (1536-1602), we find the renova- 
tion of spiritual ideals caused by the Catholie reaction, 
and this is no less marked in Torquato Tasso 
(1544-95), with whom the poetry of the Italian 
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Renaissance ends. Modelled upon classical rules, 
Tasso’s “Gerusalemme Liberata” is at once a heroic 
and a religious epic, stately and musical, in which 
the minor charms of romance and sentiment are not 
lacking. He likewise won a high place as lyrist and 
dramatist, and, at the end of his life, composed a didac- 
tic poem, ‘Il Mondo Creato”, the merits of which are 
theological rather than poetical. 

The Renaissance in Italy produced no great na- 
tional drama. The Italian comedy of the Cinque- 
cento is directly imitated from Plautus and Terence, 
but attempts to adapt the plots 
and characters of the Latin 
playwrights to the conditions 
of life in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Here, as in the ro- 
mantic epic, Ariosto stands 
supreme. His earlier comedies 
(1508-1509) are written in 
prose, his later (1520-1531) in 
verso sdrucciolo, blank verse 
ending in a dactyl, intended 
to reproduce the trimeter 
iambic of the Latin comedians. 
They give us vivid pictures of 
the times; the dialogue is 
natural and brilliant, the 
characterization superficial but 
clever; but they are disfigured 
by deplorable obscenity. Be- 
tween Ariosto’s earlier and 
later comedies come the “ Cal- 
andria”’ of Bernardo da Bib- 
biena (1513) and the ‘ Man- 
dragola” of Machiavelli (after 
1512), both in prose; the latter 
is a work of real dramatic 

ower, but cynical and im- 
moral to the last degree. This, 
unfortunately, applies to much of the comedy of the 
century, and is found at its worst in the plays of the 
infamous Pietro Aretino (1492-1556). The trag- 
edies are poorer, and have no relation with the life 
of the age; they are mere rhetorical imitations of the 
Greek tragedians and of Seneca, the “'Torrismondo” 
of Torquato Tasso (1587) alone rising 
above mediocrity. Far more attrac- 
tive are the pastoral lyrical dramas, 
Tasso’s “Aminta” (1573) and its 
worthy rival, the ‘“ Pastor Fido” of 
Battista Guarini (1585), masterpieces 
of their kind, in which what is arti- 
ficial and conventional in sentiment 
is idealized and made acceptable by 
the melodiousness of the poetry with 
=| which it is clothed. 

} Besides Machiavelli and Guicciar- 
dini, Florence produced a number of 
admirable historians, especially Ja- 
copo Nardi(1476—1555), Donato Gian- 
notti (1492-1572), and Benedetto 
Varchi (1502-65). At Venice, besides 
the official histories of Bembo and 
Paolo Paruta (d. 1598), we have the 
voluminous “ Diarii” of Marino Sa- 
nudo (1466-1536), which enable us to 
reconstruct the public and private life 
of the republic day by day. Angelo di Costanzo (1507— 
91) wrote the history of Naples with accuracy and sim- 
plicity. The autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini (1500— 
71) and the series of ‘‘ Vite” of the painters, sculptors, 
and architects, by Giorgio Vasari (1531-74) bring the 
artistic side of the Renaissance vividly before our 
eyes. Bernardino Baldi (1553-1617), also an idyllic 
and didactic poet of an austere spirit, composed ad- 
mirable monographs on the lives and times of the first 
two dukes of Urbino. Two novelists, Matteo Ban- 
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dello (1480-1560) and Giambattista Giraldi (1504-75), 
have the merit of being less immoral than Boccaccio. 
Among minor prose treatises the “Galateo” of Gio- 
vanni della Casa, a manual of good breeding, has made 
its title proverbial. The translation of Tacitus by 
Bernardo Davan- 
zati (1529-1606) is 
a model of style. 
Among grammar- 
ians and _ literary 
critics, besides 
Bembo,  Trissino, 
and Varchi, should 
be mentioned 
Leonardo Salviati, 
who played a lead- 
ing part in the 
foundation of the 
“ Aceademia della 
Crusea”’ in 1582. 
The spiritual ele- 
ment in vernacular 
literature is repre- 
sented by the 
“Vita e Transito 
della beata Osanna 
da Mantua”, by 
Girolamo Monto- 
livetano (1505); the “Trattato del Purgatorio” of St. 
Catherine of Genoa (d. 1510); the mystical writings 
of her godchild, the Carmelite nun, Battista Vernazza 
(d. 1587); the Letters of St. Catherine de’ Ricci (d. 
1590); and the ‘‘Combattimento Spirituale” (circa 
1585) of Lorenzo Scupoli, still so widely used among 
us for purposes of devotion. 

The Decadence.—The creative genius of the Italians 
had been exhausted by the Renaissance, and the life 
of the nation crushed down by the foreign yoke of 
Spain, imposed on the peninsula by the Treaty of 
Cateau-Cambrésis (1559). Already in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century the decline had set in; it 
lasted through the whole of the seventeenth (// 
Seicento), and the first half of the eighteenth century 
(Il Settecento), which together form the least fruitful 
epoch in the history of Italian literature. Exagger- 
ation and extravagance, with corrupted taste and 
frantie straining after novelty (in part a reaction 
against the frigid classicism in which the Renaissance 
ended), are the characteristics of earlier seventeenth- 
century poetry, of which the most typical work is the 
“Adone” of the Neapolitan poet, Giovanbattista 
Marini (1569-1625), a profoundly immoral poem with 
a pretended ethical intention. Alessandro Tassoni 
(1565-1635) parodied the heroic poem in his comic 
epic, “La Secchia Rapita”, and assailed the Spanish 
oppressors of his country in his prose “ Filippiche”’. 
A new school of lyrical poetry was inaugurated by 
Gabriello Chiabrera (1552-1637), who attempted, 
with only partial success, to adopt the metres of the 
Greek and Roman poets for Italian verse. He was 
followed, with less refined taste and more virility, by 
Fulvio Testi (1593-1646), whose patriotic poems 
strike a higher note. Among satirical poets, natural 
fruit of a corrupt age, is the Neapolitan painter, 
Salvator Rosa (1615-73). The inevitable reaction 
against the inflated mannerisms of the Marinisti led 
to a movement for reforming Italian poetry by a re- 
turn to nature and simpler ideals. To this latter 
school belong Vincenzo Filicaja (1642-1707), a deeply 
religious poet, the best of whose sonnets are the poetic 
gems of ee age, Benedetto Menzini (1646-1704), a 
Florentine priest, who was also successful as a writer 
of satires; and Alessandro Guidi (1650-1712), called 
“the Italian Pindar”, who introduced greater freedom 
into the rhythmical structure of the canzone. This 
movement culminated in the famous “ Accademia 
dell’ Arcadia”, inaugurated at Rome in 1690, which 
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soon sank into an affected pastoralism and artificial 
simplicity, as false to nature and to true poetry as the 
mannerisms which it was intended to combat. 

Although the greatest Italian of the epoch, Galileo 
Galilei (1564-1642), belongs to science rather than to 
literature, his writings are distinguished by the high- 
est literary excellences. Francesco Redi (1626-1698), 
a distinguished physician, was also a poet and phil- 
ologist. Three Jesuits are among the chief prose 
writers of the century, combining devotion and learn- 
ing with a literary style which, though far less free 
than Galileo’s from the faults of the age, is unsur- 
passed by any of their contemporaries: Father 
Sforza Pallavicino (1607-1667) composed the official 
history of the Council of Trent, in refutation of that of 
Fra Paolo Sarpi (1552-1623), and ethical and religious 
treatises, of which the “Arte della Perfezione Cris- 
tiana” and the four books “Del Bene”, philosophical 
dialogues held in the villa of Cardinal Alessandro 
Orsini at Bracciano, are still read; Father Daniello 
Bartoli (1608-85), a prolific and brilliant author, 
wrote the history of the Society of Jesus in a style 
which is typical of the Sezcento at its best; Father 
Paolo Segneri (1624-94) reformed the art of religious 
oratory and freed it from the corruptions of the times. 
Prominent among historians are Cardinal Guido Ben- 
tivoglio (1579-1644), a trusted diplomatist of the 
Holy See, and Enrico Caterino Davila (1576-1631), 
who wrote on the Civil Wars of France. A little 
later, the study of history was set upon a scientific 
basis by Giambattista Vico (1668-1744) and Lodovico 
Antonio Muratori (1672-1750). Vico showed how 
history is illumined by the application of jurispru- 
dence and philosophy; Muratori, that worthy priest 
to whom the student of the Middle Ages owes more 
than to any other man, taught by his own example 
that history must be founded in documentary re- 
search, and prepared the ground for subsequent 
scholars. In philology and literary criticism must 
be mentioned Carlo Dati (1619-76), who is associated 
with the Accademia della Crusea (of which the first 
Dictionary had been published in 1612); Gianvin- 
cenzo Gravina 
(1664-1718), who 
was one of the 
founders of the 
Areadia; and the 
Sienese, Girolamo 
Gigli (1660-1722), 
the zealous editor 
of St. Catherine. 
The Jesuit Giro- 
lamo ‘Tiraboschi 
(1731-94) com- 
piled the volumi- 
nous history of 
Italian literature 
which is still in- 
dispensable. 

By the middle 
of the eighteenth 
century dynastic 
changes had swept 
away most of the 
old decadent 
reigning houses, 
and by the Peace 
of Aachen (1748) 
the reactionary yoke of Spain was forever lifted from 
Italy. The latter half of the century shows a moral 
and intellectual awakening, but at the same time the 
growth of a sceptical and irreligious spirit, due in part. 
to French influence. It is an epoch of scientists and 
political economists, among the latter Cesare Bee- 
caria (1738-94) winning the most permanent fame. 
In poetry, Pietro Trapassi (1698-1782), Letter known 
as Metastasio, brought the melodrama to the ultimate 
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perfection of which it is capable, investing it with 
tragic dignity and lyrical beauty. Carlo Goldoni 
(1707-93) reformed Italian comedy, withdrawing it 
from pedantry and buffoonery to the representation 
of real life and character. With Giuseppe Baretti 
(1718-89), the critie who lashed literary affectations 
and pleaded for virile sincerity in letters, Piedmont 
madeasignificant entry into Italian literature. Finally, 
two great poets arose, a Lombard priest and a Pied- 
montese nobleman, who anticipated the new age and 
used poetry as an instrument for social progress: 
Giuseppe Parini (1729-99) and Vittorio Alfieri (1749— 
1803). Parini’s chief poem, “Il Giorno”, satirizes 
the corrupt and effeminate life of the aristocracy, and 
protests against the injustice of class; his “Odi”, 
no less admirable in style, bring the same virile note 
into lyrical poetry. Alfieri, besides composing robust 
sonnets and satires, produced a long series of austere 
and powerful tragedies which are in the main a pro- 
test against every kind of 
tyranny and oppression, and a 
trumpet-call to the nation to 
put on the armour of manliness 
and endurance. 

Modern Literature —At the 
beginning of the nineteenth 
century the ideals of the French 
Revolution had penetrated into 
Italy, while the establishment 
first of the Cisalpine Republic 
and then of the short-lived Na- 
poleonic Italian kingdom in- 
spired national feeling and gave 
hope of ultimate independence. 
These events had naturally a 
profound influence upon Italian 
literature, which, for the next 
fifty years, is divided between 
the Classic and the Romantic 
schools; the former attempt- 
ing to accomplish the work of 
renovation by adapting classical 
models to the new conditions, 
the latter appealing less to form 
than to the picturesque aspects 
of history (particularly of the 
Middle Ages), to popular senti- 
ment, and to nature. 


belong to the preceding century. With no great 
originality, no stability of thought or constancy of 
ideals, he has inexhaustible fertility and a vigour of 
style that is frequently impressive. Ugo Foscolo 
(1778-1827) is, like Monti, a literary critic as well as 
poet, but a consistent patriot. His masterpiece, 
“T Sepoleri”, is a poetical epistle in blank verse, 
classical in thought, lofty in style, and rich in imagery; 
the “ Ultime lettere di Jacopo Ortis”, his best known 
prose work, is an unwholesome and morbid pro- 
duction. Among minor writers of the Classical 
school are the poet Ippolito Pindemonte (1753-1828), 
the translator of the Odyssey, who answered Fos- 
colo’s “Sepoleri” from the religious standpoint; 
Antonio Cesari (1760-1828), a priest of Verona, whose 
aim was to purify the language by the standard of 
the Tuscan writers of the Trecento; Giulio Perticari 
(1779-1822), the son-in-law of Monti, with whose 
linguistic labours in connexion with the revision of the 
“Voeabolario della Crusea” he was closely associated; 
Carlo Botta (1766-1837), who attempted to follow 
in the footsteps of the Latin historians and the great 
Florentines of the sixteenth century. Belonging 
more to the Classic than the Romantic school, Gia- 
como Leopardi (1798-1837) is a solitary and tragic 
figure. Domestic unhappiness, physical health early 
shattered by excessive application to study, unre- 
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Francois-Xavier Fabre, Uffizi Gallery, Florence 
Vincenzo Monti (1754-1828) is the head of the 
Classical school in poetry, though his earlier works 
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quited love, combined with loss of the Catholic Faith, 
in which he had been reared, drove him into crude 
pessimism. No Italian since Petrarch had reached 
the lyrical beauty of his “Canti”, in which the con- 
trast between the past and present of his country, 
the worship of antiquity, political disillusion, hopeless 
love, and, at length, even the contemplation of nature 
find utterance in sheer despair. 

The founder of the Romantic school is Giovanni 
Berchet (1783-1851), of Milan, who in 1816 charac- 
terized the Classical school as “poetry of the dead”, 
and the Romantic school as “poetry of the living”; 
his own patriotic lyrics, a little later, won him the 
title of “‘the Italian Tyrteus”. To the Romanticists 
belongs the noblest figure in Italian literature of the 
nineteenth century, the great Catholic writer, Ales- 
sandro Manzoni (1785-1873), whose life was ruled, 
and his art inspired, by religion and patriotism alone. 
In his “Inni Sacri” (1815-22), he gives lyrical ex- 
pression to the chief mysteries 
of the Faith; in his ode on the 
death of Napoleon, “Il Cinque 
Maggio”, he passes judgment 
on the mighty conqueror’s 
career in the light of religion. 
His lyrical dramas, “I] Conte 
di Carmagnola” (1820) and 
“TT Adelchi” (1822), are defi- 
cient in true dramatic qualities, 
but notable for the choral in- 
terludes, patriotic no less than 
religious in their aim. The 
same ideals inform his mas- 
terpiece, ‘‘I Promessi Sposi” 
(1827), arealistic romance with 
a historical background, as 
admirable in characterization 
and description, in pathos and 
in humour, as it is lofty in its 
idealism. To the school of 
Manzoni, similarly combining 
fervent Catholicism with na- 
tionalistic enthusiasm, belong 
Tommaso Grossi (1790-1853), 
poet and novelist; Silvio Pel- 
lico (1789-1854), whose “Le 
Mie Prigioni” describes with 
pathetic detail and Christian 
resignation his cruel imprisonment at the hands of the 
Austrians; and Cesare Cantu (1804-95), better known 
for his later voluminous works on history. Political 
considerations colour most of the literature of the mid- 
dle of the century, whether it be the historical writings 
of Cesare Balbo (1789-1853), the satirical and patriotic 
poems of Giuseppe Giusti (1809-50), the revolutionary 
lyries of Gabriele Rossetti (1783-1854), the tragedies 
of Giovanbattista Niccolini (1782-1861), or the once 
admired romances of Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi 
(1804-73). The “Storia d’Italia nel Medio Evo” of 
Carlo Troya (1784-1858), the “Storia della Repub- 
blica di Firenze” of Gino Capponi (1792-1876), and 
the “Storia dei Mussulmani di Sicilia” of Michele 
Amari (1806-89) are works of more permanent value. 
Niecold Tommaseo (1802-74), poet and patriot, who 
united the study of philology with that of philosophy, 
made his name dear to students of Dante and St. 
Catherine. 

Midway between this epoch and our own, belonging 
by the character of his art to the old rather than to the 
new era, stands a true, though not a great, poet, 
Giacomo Zanella (1820-89), a learned professor and 
devout Catholic priest. In Zanella’s work the cult 
of science, the love of nature, an ardent patriotism, 
and profound religious convictions are nobly blended. 
He is at his best in his lyrics; and in the last of these, 
an ode to Leo XIII, he pleads for a reconciliation 
between Church and State, the wedding of the Cross 
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oi Christ with the Savoyard cross on the national 
banner. Since the unification of Italy, more has been 
accomplished in economies and in social science than 
in pure literature. One modern Italian, indeed, takes 
his place among the foremost European poets of the 
nineteenth century—Giosué Carducci (1836-1906). 
A bitter opponent of the Christian ideal and a stren- 
uous democrat, Carducci has given poetic form to the 
anti-clerical side of the Revolution that has made 
Italy one, and has expressed the paganism that is 
latent in the Italian genius. In his masterpiece, the 
“Odi Barbare”, he casts his essentially modern mat- 
ter intonew rhythmical forms modelled upon the lyri- 
cal metres of the classical poets of Greece and Rome. 
His prose writings and professorial teaching have been 
influential in creating a high standard of literary 
criticism and scholarship in Italy. In this latter field 
much, too, is due to the veteran historian Pasquale 
Villari (b. 1827). Of living poets (in 1909) the place 
of honour belongs to Giovanni Pascoli (b. 1855), 
whom the contemplation of nature and the life of the 
peasants in the fields inspire to short poems that are 
classical in their beauty. Alike in verse and in prose, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio (b. 1864) has perverted extraor- 
dinary talents to the basest literary uses; it is im- 
possible to believe that his gorgeous rhetoric, with its 
elaboration of sensual passion and its gross obscenity, 
can win any permanence. The mantle of Manzoni 
has fallen upon the pupil of Zanella, Antonio Fogaz- 
zaro (b. 1842), a Catholic and an idealist, whose ro- 
mances tower above the rest of modern Italian fiction, 
and of which the keynote is found in the author’s 
conviction that the one mission of art is to strengthen 
the Divine element in man. 

Archivio Glottologico Italiano (Rome, quarterly); MoRANDI, 
Origine della lingua italiana (Citta di Castello, 1892); Carx, Le 
origini della lingua poetica italiana (Florence, 1880); Mownact, 
Crestomazia italiana det primi secoli (Citta di Castello, 1889-97) ; 
Trraposcut, Storia della letteratwra italiana; Torraca, Studi 
sulla lirica italiana del Ducento (Bologna, 1902); Barrout, 
Storia della letteratura italiana (Florence, 1878-84); GasparRy, 
Geschichle der italienischen Literatur (Berlin, 1885-88); tr. into 
Italian, with additions, by ZINGARELLI AND Rossi (Turin, 1887-— 
1901); OxLsnER, Gaspary’s History of Early Italian Literature 
to the Death of Dante (London, 1901); bD’ANcoNA AND Bacct, 
Manuale della letteratura italiana (Florence, 1892-94); Forna- 
crtARI, Disegno storico della letteratura italiana (Florence, 1898); 
p’Ancona, Origini del teatro italiano (Turin, 1891); Burcx- 
HaARDT, Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien (new ed., Leipzig, 
1901); Vorer, Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums 
(Berlin, 1859); Italian tr., enlarged, by Vaupusa (Florence, 
1888-97); Symonps, The Renaissance in Italy: Italian literature 
(London, 1881); Dornis, La poésie italienne contemporaine 
(Paris, 1898); Garnett, History of Italian Literature (London, 
1898); Kine anv Oxey, Italy To-day (London, 1901); Greene, 
Italian Lyrists of To-day ‘London, 1893). ‘ 

A comprehensive literary history, by various hands, is now in 
course of publication at Milan: Novari, Origini della lingua; 
ZINGARELLI, Dante; Voupt, Il Trecento; Rossi, Il Quattrocento; 
Fiamint, Jl Cinquecento; Brwiont, Il Seicento; Concart, Il 
Settecento; Mazzont, L’Ottocento. The quarterly Giornale 
Storico della letteratura italiana, edited by Novati AND RENIER 
(Turin), is indispensable to students. 

Epmunp G. GARDNER. 


Ite Missa Est.—This is the versicle chanted in the 
Roman Rite by the deacon at the end of Mass, after 
the Post-Communions. It is our formula of the old 
dismissal (dréAu7s) still contained in all liturgies. 
It is undoubtedly one of the most ancient Roman 
formule, as may be seen from its archaic and difficult 
form. All the three oldest Roman Ordines contain 
it. ‘Ordo Rom. 1” says: ‘‘When the prayer [Post- 
Communion] is over, that one of the deacons appointed 
by the archdeacon looks towards the pontiff to receive 
a sign from him and then says to the people: te 
missa est. They answer: Deo gratias (ed. Atchley, 
London, 1905, p. 144. See also “‘Ordo Rom. IT”, 15; 
“Ordo Rom. III’’,18). The medieval commentators 
were much exercised to explain the meaning of the 
strange expression. Durandus (Rationale, IV, 57) 
suggests several interpretations. It has been thought 
that a word is omitted: Jte, missa est finita; or est 1s 
taken absolutely, as meaning “‘exists’’, “is now an 
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accomplished fact’. The real explanation seems to 
lie rather in interpreting correctly the word missa. 
Before it became the technical name of the holy 
Liturgy in the Roman Rite, it meant simply ‘‘dis- 
missal”’, The form missa for missio is like that of 
collecta (for collectio), ascensa (ascensio), ete. So Ite 
missa est should be translated ‘‘Go, it is the dis- 
missal.’”” (See Florus the Deacon, ‘‘De expositione 
Misse”’, P. L., CIX, 72.) On certain days which 
have the character of fasting or penance, this versicle 
is replaced by the words Benedicamus Domino. The 
fact 1s noticed by medieval liturgists (e. g., Durandus, 
IV, 57—cf. ‘‘ Micrologus”’, xxxiv; etc.) since about the 
eleventh century. The three Roman Ordines before 
the tenth century know only the form Ite missa est. 
The explanation is that originally the people were not 
dismissed on such days, but stayed in church for 
further prayers after Mass, suitable to fasting days 
(so Bona, ‘‘Rerum liturg. libri duo’’, II, xx, n. 3). 
This is confirmed by a now extinct medieval custom of 
singing Benedicamus Domino at the end of midnight 
Mass at Christmas, because Lauds follow at once 
(Durandus, op. cit., IV, 57, $7). So the idea obtained 
that [te missa est implies a festal Mass. Our present 
rule that it follows the Gloria in Excelsis (and there- 
fore the Te Dewm in the Office) is noted in ‘‘ Microlo- 
gus”’(xlvi). Hither versicle was always answered by 
the obvious response Deo gratias, implying thanks 
that the Sacrifice has been offered—is now complete. 
At Requiems (since they have no Gloria) Ite missa 
est is not said. In this case the V. is Requiescant 
in pace. R. Amen. John Beleth (twelfth century) 
says that this arose ‘‘ only from a general custom” 
(Rat. div. offic.” in P. L., CCII, 49). Till about the 
twelfth century the Ite missa est really ended the 
liturgy, as its form implies. In the First Roman 
Ordo immediately after it the text continues: ‘‘Then 
the seven candlesticks are carried before the pontiff 
. . . to the sacristy’ (ed. Atchley, p. 146). It was 
not till the sixteenth century (Missal of Pius V) that 
the accretions to the Mass that had gradually been 
introduced (Placeat, blessing, last Gospel—all origi- 
nally private prayers) were definitely recognized as 
part of the liturgy to be said at the altar. 

The corresponding dismissals in the other Western 
rites are: at Milan, V. ‘‘Procedamus in pace.” R. 
“In nomine Christi”; Mozarabic, ‘‘Solemnia com- 
pleta sunt in nomine D. N. I. C: votum nostrum sit 
acceptum cum pace.” R. “Deo gratias”’ (‘‘Missale 
Mixtum”, P. L., LXXXV, 120). Of the Eastern 
rites that of the ‘‘ Apostolic Constitutions” dismisses 
the people with the form: ‘‘Go in peace ” (Brightman, 
‘Eastern Liturgies”, p. 27). The Antiochene and 
Byzantine Liturgies end with the deacon’s announce- 
ment: ‘‘Let us go forth in peace.” R. ‘In the name 
of the Lord ”’; and thena short ‘‘ prayer of dismissal ”” 
said by the celebrant (op. cit., 67, 397); so also the 
Alexandrine Rite (ibid., 142); while the Nestorians 
have only a prayer and blessing by the celebrant 
(ibid., 303). 

Present Rirvay.—At high Mass, as soon as the 
last Post-Communion is ended, the celebrant and 
ministers go to the middle of the altar and stand in 
line. The celebrant turning to the people sings, 
Dominus vobiscum (the usual introduction to any 
announcement), and remains facing them. When the 
choir has answered, the deacon turns round and, with 
hands joined, sings /te missa est to its proper tone, the 
choir answering Deo gratias to the same notes. In the 
former Missal ten melodies were provided for various 
solemnities. The idea is to sing this last versicle to 
the tone of the first Kyrie eleison, so that Mass ends 
with the same chant as that with which it began. 
To carry this out more completely the new Vatican 
Missal provides nineteen tones, most of them very 
elaborate (for Ite missa est and Benedicamus Domino), 
corresponding to the various masses in the “‘ Kyriale’’. 
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The tone of the first Kyrie should always be used. In 
figured masses the Ite missa est should be sung to the 
tone of the plain-song mass provided for the occasion. 
From Holy Saturday till White Saturday (Sabbatum 
in albis), inclusively, two Alleluias are added to both 
versicle and response; in this case they have a special 
melody (the first in the Missal), which does not corre- 
spond to the Kyrie. At Masses that have no Gloria 
in excelsis (therefore in the Office de tempore of Advent 
and Lent, vigils, and ember-days, except Maundy 
Thursday and Holy Saturday; at Votive Masses, 
except those of the B. V. M. when celebrated on 
Saturday, Votive Masses of Angels, and, for a grave 
cause, when violet vestments are not used in the 
Mass—‘‘ Rubr. Gen.” of the Missal, viii, 4) the cele- 
brant turns back to the altar after the Dominus 
vobiscum, and the deacon, facing the altar, sings, Bene- 
dicamus Domino, to the same tone (of the Kyrie); 
the answer is the same, Deo gratias. At all Requiems 
in the same manner he sings, to the tone provided in 
the Missal, Requiescant in pace (in the plural, even 
when Mass is said for one person—S. R. C., 22 Jan., 
1678). R.Amen. Assoonas the deacon has finished 
his versicle the celebrant turns back to the altar and 
waits; the deacon and subdeacon kneel on the swppe- 
daneum. When the answer of the choir is finished the 
celebrant says the prayer Placeat and then gives the 
blessing. The celebrant himself says Benedicamus 
Domino or Requiescant in pace in a low voice while the 
deacon sings, because these are prayers. He does not 
say Ite missa est, because this is an announcement to 
the people. At a sung Mass the celebrant sings the 
deacon’s part, at a low Mass he says it. Otherwise 


there is no change. 

BERNOLD OF ConsTANCE in the Micrologus in P. L., CLI, 973— 
1022, xlvi; Joun Buteru, Rationale divinorum officiorum in P. 
L., CCII, 14-166, xlix; Duranpous, Rationale, IV, 57, and all 
the medieval commentators; Bona, Rerum liturgicarum libri 
duo, xx; Benepict XIV, DeS. Miss@ Sacrificio, Il, xxiv; Grur, 
Das hewlige Messopfer (Freiburg im Br., 1897), 714-17; pr 
Herpt, Sacre Liturgie praxis (Louvain, 1894), I, 481-83. 

ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 


Itineraria (MepIEVAL CHRISTIAN GUIDE-BOOKS: 
Lat. iter, gen. itineris, journey).—Under this term are 
comprised two kinds of works: travellers’ relations 
describing the places and countries visited by them, 
together with such incidents of the voyage as are 
worth noting; and compilations intended to furnish 
information for the guidance of travellers, i. e. works 
which we now distinguish as books of travel and 
guide-books. Nearly all the ztineraria of the Middle 
Ages have for their subject the journey to the Holy 
Land and neighbouring countries. In those days, 
when travelling was beset with difficulties and dangers, 
long journeys were rarely undertaken except under 
the impulse of religious motives. The devout were 
especially attracted by the places hallowed by the pres- 
ence of the Saviour or famous in sacred story; and, 
because of the unusual interest attaching to these holy 
places, many wrote an account of their pilgrimage, 
while others gathered the information furnished by 
these writers for the use of future pilgrims or for the 
instruction of those who could not undertake the voy- 
age. Though a number of these works, especially of 
the older ones, have perished, an extensive literature 
remains, and it is of the greatest value for the history of 
the Church and Christian archeology as well as for 
the study of the Bible. The relations of pilgrims, who 
speak as eye-witnesses, are naturally of greater im- 
portance than the works of mere compilers. 

The oldest extant pilgrim’s relation is the “Itine- 
rarium. Burdigalense’’—or “Itinerari'um Hierosolymi- 
tanum’’, as it is also called—by an anonymous writer 
commonly known as “the Pilgrim of Bordeaux”’, who 
visited the Holy Land in 333-4, going by land through 
Northern Italy and the valley of the Danube to Con- 
stantinople, thence through Asia Minor and Syria, and 
returning by way of Macedonia, Otranto, Rome, and 
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Milan. The report of his journey outside Palestine is 
little more than a dry enumeration of the cities through 
which he passed, and of the places where he stopped or 
changed horses, with their respective distances. For 
the Holy Land he also briefly notes the important 
events which he believes to be connected with the vari- 
ous places. In this he falls into some strange blunders, 
as when, for instance, he places the Transfiguration on 
Mount Olivet. Such errors, however, are also found 
in subsequent writers. His description of Jerusalem, 
though short, contains information of great value for 
the topography of the city. 

Very different from the above is the account of her 
pilgrimage written by a nun for the sisters of her com- 
munity towards the end of the same century (c. 385). 
Gamurrini, who discovered it in the library of Arezzo 
in 1884, attributed it to Saint (?) Silvia of Aquitaine, the 
sister of Rufinus, prefect of the preetorium under Theo- 
dosius the Great and his successor Arcadius, whence it 
became known as the “ Peregrinatio Sancte Silvie’’. 
Dom M. Férotin, however, later showed (Rev. des 
Questions Historiques, Oct., 1903) that the real au- 
thoress is a native of Galicia, Spain, whose name is 
variously given as Etheria, Echeria, and Egeria. She 
seems to have been a lady of importance with friends 
at court, possibly a relative of Theodosius himself (who 
was a Galician). Wherever she went, the clergy, even 
bishops, attended her and acted as her guides, while 
imperial officers gave her a military escort where the 
road was unsafe. During her pilgrimage of over three 
years, she visited Western and Eastern Palestine, 
Idumea, Sinai, Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, and Meso- 
potamia. Sheisa keen observer, and writes with a cer- 
tain charm in spite of her crude, provincial Latin. 
The work, unfortunately, exists only in a fragmentary 
state, though the lacune at the beginning are partly 
filled up by extracts found in the treatise “De Locis 
Sanctis’’ of Peter the Deacon, a writer of the twelfth 
century (Geyer, pp. 107-21). While it furnishes very 
valuable topographical details about Jerusalem, its 
description of the churches and of the religious cere- 
monial then in use makes it of special interest to the 
liturgiologist. Its value in this respect is well brought 
out by Dom Cabrol in his work “ La Peregrinatio Sil- 
vie: Les églises de Jérusalem, la discipline et la litur- 
gie au IV® siecle” (Paris, 1895). The text of the 
“Peregrinatio” has often been edited and studied. A 
study from a philological point of view was published 
in the United States by Professor Edw. A. Bechtel— 
“Sancte Silvie Peregrinatio. The Text and a Study 
of the Latinity”’ (Chicago, 1902). The Spanish nun 
Egeria (for this is probably the correct form of the 
name) was followed in 386 by two other ladies of qual- 
ity, the Roman matron St. Paula and her daughter 
Eustochium. The account of their pilgrimage through 
Palestine and Egypt, written by St. Jerome after 
Paula’s death (Epist. eviii ad Eustoch.), was intended 
to make known the virtues of the holy pilgrim, rather 
than to describe the places she visited; still it contains 
much useful matter. 

No pilgrim’s narrative of the fifth century is extant. 
The author of the “Epistola ad Faustum”’, or “ Epi- 
tome de aliquibus locis sanctis’’, commonly ascribed to 
St. Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons (d. a. p. 450), obtained 
his information by reading the accounts of, and con- 
versing with, pilgrims. The relation of Theodosius 
“De situ Terre Sancte’’, discovered in 1864, belongs to 
the first half of the sixth century (c. 530). It is writ- 
ten somewhat after the manner of the “Itinerarium 
Burdigalense”’, with the valuable feature of indicating 
the distances between the different sites of the Holy 
City. Of Theodosius himself nothing certain is known. 
Little more is known of Antoninus of Piacenza, who 
made the pilgrimage about 570. In manuscripts he is 
sometimes styled Antoninus the Martyr, through igno- 
rant confusion of the writer with the martyr St. An- 
toninus who is venerated at Piacenza. He is the last 
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writer who saw Palestine before the Moslem conquest. 
Although he covered in his travels nearly the same ex- 
tensive territory as the Spanish nun, his work contains 
but few details not found in other writers; it is, more- 
over, marred by gross errors and by fabulous tales 
which betray the most naive credulity. A century 
later (c. 670) the French bishop Arculf was wrecked on 
the western coast of Britain after visiting the Holy 
Land. To this accident we owe St. Adamnan’s “De 
locis sanctis libri tres’. Having been hospitably re- 
ceived by St. Adamnan, then abbot of the famous 
Monastery of Iona, Arculf described to him his voyage 
and drew for him the plans of some of the churches of 
Jerusalem. Adamnan wrote down the narrative on 
tablets of wax, and later edited it in three books, add- 
ing, however, matter derived from other sources. The 
work is important, as it contains the first description of 
Jerusalem after the changes wrought by the Persian 
conquest under Chosroes (614), and the Arab oecupa- 
tion under Omar (637). It was long accepted as the 
authority on Palestine. Venerable Bede’s “ De Locis 
Sanctis” is mainly taken from Adamnan’s work. St. 
Willibald, nephew of St. Boniface and Bishop of Hich- 
statt, had travelled in his youth for eight years (721— 
729), three of which he spent in the Holy Land. In 
his later days he related his life and travels to the nuns 
of the monastery of Heidenheim. Two reports of his 
story have come down to us. The first, ‘“‘ Hodcepo- 
ricon Sancti Willibaldi”’, was written (c. 785) by a 
relative of the saint, a nun of the monastery, from 
notes which she took while he was speaking. The 
other, “Itinerarium Sancti Willibaldi’’, was probably 
composed from memory, after Willibald’s death, by one 
of the two deacons who accompanied him in his visits 
to the monastery. Though better in style, it is less 
reliable than the first and contains details which the 
writer obtained elsewhere. The last itinerariwm of 
any consequence before the Crusades is that of the 
Yrench monk Bernard, who with two of his fellow- 
religious visited Egypt and Palestine (868-9). He is 
the first to make mention of the holy fire which is now 
such a conspicuous teature in the Greek celebration of 
Holy Saturday in the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Of the unimportant works of the next two centuries, 
the relation of Ingulf, Abbot of Croydon, may be men- 
tioned, because it shows to what dangers pilgrims were 
exposed at that time. Of the seven thousand persons 
with whom he started on his pilgrimage (1064) more 
than three thousand perished. 

With the beginning of the Crusades the works on 
Palestine become very numerous, and after the loss of 
the country by the Latins they increase rather than 
diminish. Those which relate to the events of the 
crusading period do not concern us here. They may 
be found in such collections as Bongars, “Gesta Dei 
per Francos”’ (Hanau, 1611), “ Recueil des historiens 
des croisades”’ (Paris, 1844-86), and “ Publications de 
la Société del’ Orient Latin, Série Historique” (Geneva, 
1877-85). Of the others, a long list of which is given 
by Tobler and Réhricht, only the more important can 
be noticed. The first of these is the relation of the 
Russian abbot (hegumenos) Daniel, the earliest extant 
record of a Russian pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He 
came there shortly after the Christian occupation (ce. 
1106), and visited most of the holy places and sanctu- 
aries, with a monk of the monastery of St. Sabas as 
guide. His description of what he himself saw is 
generally accurate, and he gives a fair picture of the 
country a few years after it was taken by the Crusa- 
ders. The Russian text with a French translation 
was published by Noroff (St. Petersburg, 1864) ; an 
English translation is given in “ Palestine Pilgrims 
Texts”. The best medieval work on Palestine is be- 
yond doubt the “Descriptio Terre Sancte” of Bur- 
chard (also wrongly called Brocard, Bocard, ete.) de 
Monte Sion, a German Dominican, who spent ten 
years in the country (c. 1274-84). Burchard is an ob- 
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server with something like the modern spirit of exact- 
ness, and is as careful in relating as he is exact in ob- 
serving, distinguishing fact from mere conjecture, and 
what he has himself seen from what he takes on the 
authority of others. However, being the child of an 
uncritical age, he records many a legend. ‘To the de- 
scription of the land he adds a description of its fauna 
and flora, and a disquisition on the various religions 
professed by its inhabitants. The work was very 
popular in the Middle Ages, and because of its great 
value has often been printed. Burchard de Monte 
Sion must not be confounded with Burchard of Stras- 
burg, a pilgrim of the twelfth century (1175), a frag- 
ment of whose itinerarium is extant. 

Another Dominican, the Florentine Ricoldo da 
Monte di Croce, deserves to be noticed, less for the 
account of his visit to the Holy Places (1288-9) than 
for the interesting relation of his mission to Bagdad, 
where the Dominicans were then labouring for the 
conversion of the Tatars. His work consists of two 
parts: the first is the journal of his pilgrimage through 
Palestine, in which the exercises of piety of the band 
of pilgrims with which he was associated and his own 
personal emotions occupy a large place; the second 
contains a description of his adventures on his journey 
to Persia, and of the manners, customs, and religion of 
the Tatars. It is owing to this second part that the 
work was soon translated into Italian and French. 
The Latin text of the ‘‘ Itinerarium ”’ was first published 
by Laurent in his “ Peregrinatores medii evi quatuor” 
(Leipzig, 1864; 2nd ed., 1873). For an extensive 
notice of Ricoldo, see “Rey. Bibl.’”’, II (1893), pp. 
44, 182, 584. “ De Itinere Terre Sanctze” by Ludolph, 
pastor of Suchem in the Diocese of Paderborn, is 
considered the best relation of the fourteenth century. 
The author spent five years in Palestine (1336-41). 
John Poloner—by some said to be a German, by others 
a Pole—is, as far as we know, the first pilgrim who 
drew a map (now unfortunately lost) of the Holy 
Land. His “Peregrinatio ad Terram Sanctam” 
(1422) is in many places copied from Burchard de 
Monte Sion. The best work of the fifteenth century 
is the voluminous “Evagatorium in Terre Sancte, 
Arabie et Egypti peregrinavionem” of the Dominican 
Felix Faber, or Fabri. The author, who was twice in 
the Hast (1480 and 1483), is somewhat credulous, but 
reliable in what he himself observed. For travels to 
the Far East during medieval times, see OpoRICc OF 
PorDENONE, BLESSED; RuBRUK, WILLIAM oF; PoLo, 


Marco. 

Trexts.—Library of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society 
(London, 1897); GryeEr, Itinera Hierosolymitana seculi [V— 
VIII in Corpus Scrip. Eccles. Latin., XX XVIII (Vienna, 1898); 
Publications de la Société de V Orient Latin, Série Géograph. 
(Geneva, 1880-5); Itinerarium Burdig. in P. L., VIII, 783 saq.; 
Ep. ad Eustoch., ibid., XXII, 878 sqq.; Itiner. Antonina, rbid., 
LXXII, 890 sqq.; ADAMNAN, De situ Terre Sancta, ibdid., 
LXXXVIII, 779 saq.; Itiner. Bernardi, ibid., CX XI, 569 sqq.; 
Hodeporicon 8S. Willibaldi in Acta SS., July, Il, 501. See Tos- 
ter, Bibliographia geographica Palestine (Leipzig, 1867); R6w- 
ricut, Bibliotheca geogr. Palestine (Berlin, 1890). 

F, BEcCHTEL. 


Itinerarium, a form of prayer used by monks and 
clerics before setting out on a journey, and for that 
reason usually printed at the end of the Breviary, 
where it can be conveniently found when required. 
Most probably the use of such prayers originated in 
monastie observance. The early rules of the Fathers 
of the Desert—St. Anthony and St. Pachomius—as 
well as that of St. Basil, legislate minutely as to 
the behaviour of monks when travelling, and impose 
various restrictions and duties upon them. St. Bene- 
dict, whose rule, more than any other, has exerted so 
wide an influence over all ecclesiastical customs, 
monastic and otherwise, in the Western Church, laid 
down (chap. Ixvii) that when any of the brethren 
were to be sent on a journey, they should, before 
setting out, commend themselves to the prayers of 
the abbot and community, by whom they were to 
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be daily remembered during their absence from the 
monastery. According to monastic tradition, if the 
absence were to be only a short one, i. e. if they were 
to return the same or the following day, they merely 
asked the abbot’s blessing, usually at the conclusion 
of one of the canonical hours, and then requested the 
prayers of the community. : 
But if the journey was to occupy a longer time, 
a more solemn form of itinerarium was customary. 
Kneeling or lying prostrate at the altar steps, some 
versicles and prayers were recited over them by the 
abbot, who then dismissed the travellers with his 
blessing and the kiss of peace. This was most likely 
the origin of the itinerarium as we 
have it at present. The constitu- 
tions of the various orders and con- 
eregations usually legislate for the 
particular prayers to be used by 
their members before a journey, and 
the duty of a community to pray 
for those who may be travelling is 
fulfilled at the present day by the 
versicle ‘ Divinum auxilium”’, said 
for absent brethren at the end of 
each of the canonical hours. The 
inclusion of the itinerarium in the 
secular Roman Breviary indicates 
that its use is at least recommended 
to all clerics, though not obligatory. 
The “‘Ceremoniale Episcoporum” 
directs that a prelate ought to re- 
cite 1t with his chaplains or house- 
hold before commencing a journey; 
and Gavanti mentions an ancient 
pontifical containing a longer form 
of itinerarium for the use of prel- 
ates. The usual form consists of 
the canticle “ Benedictus” with an- 
tiphon, certain versicles, and sey- 
eral collects. Two of these latter 
are very ancient, being found in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary. In 
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and his pictures have a suave and attractive religious 
aspect and create a strong emotion in the minds of 
those who gaze at them. He painted a few portraits, 
but they were unimportant; his main work was in 
his altar-pieces. ; 

See various numbers of the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst 
(1879 and later years). 

EORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Ives (Yvzs), Saint, b. at Kermartin, near Tréguier, 
Brittany, 17 October, 1253; d. at Louannec, 19 May, 
1303, was the son of Helori, lord of Kermartin, and 
Azo du Kenquis. In 1267 Ives was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Paris, where he graduated in civillaw. He 
went to Orleans in 1277 to study 
canon law. On his return to Brit- 
tany having received minor orders he 
was appointed “ official’’, or ecclesi- 
astical judge, of the archdeanery of 
Rennes (1280); meanwhile he stud- 
ied Scripture, and there are strong 
reasons for holding that he joined 
the Franciscan Tertiaries sometime 
later at Guingamp. He was soon 
invited by the Bishop of Tréguier to 
become his “ official”, and accepted 
the offer (1284). He displayed 
great zeal and rectitude in the dis- 
charge of his duty and did not hesi- 
tate to resist the unjust taxation of 
the king, which he considered an 
encroachment on the rights of the 
Church; by his charity he gained the 
title of advocate and patron of the 
poor. Having been ordained he was 
appointed to the parish of Tredrez 
in 1285 and eight years later to 
Louannec, where he died. He was 
buried in Tréguier, and was canon- 
ized in 1347 by Clement VI, his feast 
being kept on 19 May. He is the 
patron of lawyers, though not, it is 
said, their model, for—“ Sanctus Ivo 


some modern editions of the 
monastic Breviary a shorter form 
of itinerarium is also given, for 
use “ante ambulationem extra monasterium”’. 


Duranp, Rationale Divini Officti (Venice, 1568); HAmrren, 
Disquisitiones Monast. (Antwerp, 1644); GAavanti, Thesaurus 
Sacrorum Rituum (Venice, 1744); Martine, De Antiquis 
Monachorum Ritibus (Lyons, 1790). 


G. CyprRIAN ALSTON. 


Ittenbach, Franz, historical painter; b. at Kénigs- 
winter, at the foot of the Drachenfels, in 1813; d. at 
Diisseldorf, 1879. He was a pupil at the age of nine- 
teen at the Academy of Diisseldorf, receiving also 
private lessons from its president, Schadow. He was 
an exceedingly religious man, and associated with him- 
self three of his friends and fellow-students, Karl and 
Andreas Miller, and Ernst Deger, and the four men 
travelled about in Germany, studying and painting 
together. He persistently declined any commissions 
for mythological or pagan subjects, and as a rule de- 
voted his energies exclusively to church decoration, 
preceding the execution of his greatest works by 
devout religious exercises, including confession and 
communion. His finest paintings are to be found at 
Bonn, in the church of St. Remigius, and in Breslau in 
a church dedicated to the same saint. There is also a 
remarkable ‘‘ Holy Family’? dated 1861, painted for 
Prince Liechtenstein in his private chapel near Vienna, 
and many other works by him are in various Catholic 
churches in Germany. His only important fresco was 
painted in 1844 in a church at Remagen. He was a 
very popular painter in court circles, a member of 
most of the European academies, and the recipient of 
many medals and decorations. His colouring is 
correct and delicate, and yet of remarkable brilliance, 
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erat Brito, Advocatus et non latro, 
Res miranda populo.” 


Acta SS., May, V, 248; Life by pE La 
Haye (Morlaix, 1623); and by NorBert (Paris, 1892); DAniE., 
Monuments originaux (St-Brieux, 1887) Analecta Bolland., II, 
324—40; VIII, 201-3; VDE 259. AS At MacERLEAN. 


Ives, Levi SILuiman, b. at Meriden, Connecticut, 
U.S. A., 16 September, 1797; d. at New York, 13 
October, 1867. He was one of the most distinguished 
converts to the Church made in the United States 
through the influence of the Tractarian Movement of 
1848-49. The war of 1812 with England broke out 
while he was at school, and he joined the army, serv- 
ing fora year. His further education he received at 
Hamilton College. In 1823 he was ordained a minis- 
ter of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and officiated 
at several charges in New York and Pennsylvania 
until 1831, when he was elected Bishop of North 
Carolina. Here he took great interest in the educa- 
tion and religious training of the coloured people of 
that section. Deeply impressed by the Oxford Move- 
ment, he founded at Valle Crucis in North Carolina 
a religious community, called the ‘‘Brotherhood of 
the Holy Cross”. The members, a few clergymen and 
zealous laymen, observed a community rule and went 
about preaching Tractarian ideas. So warm was the 
advocacy of the Oxford theories by Bishop Ives that 
he was arraigned for them before the convention of 
the Episcopal Church. His explanations were ac- 
cepted for a time, but the ‘‘ Brotherhood of the Holy 
Cross”? was dissolved. In 1852 he went to Rome 
and made his submission to the pope, and thus, as he 
said himself, ‘‘abandoned a position in which he had 
acted as a minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for more than thirty years, and as a bishop of the 
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same for more than twenty, and sought late in life 
admission as a layman into the Holy Catholic Church, 
with no prospect before him, but simply peace of con- 
science and the salvation of his soul.” “ His wife, who 
was a daughter of the Protestant Bishop Hobart, 
also became a convert. Returning to the United 
States he acted as professor of rhetoric at St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, New York, and lectured to the pupils of 
several convents, concerning himself also in charit 
work. In the latter field he established the Catholic 
Protectory in New York, and was the first president of 
that institution. : 

Ives, Trials of a Mind in its Progress. to the Catholic Faith 


(Boston, 1853); Suma, The Catholic Church in the U. S. (New 
York, 1856); Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Amer. Biog.. s. v. 


THomas F. Mrruan. 
Iviza. See Masorca, Drocnse oF. 


Ivo of Chartres (Yvo, Yves), Saint, one of the 
most notable bishops of France at the time of the 
Investiture struggles and the most important can- 
onist before Gratian in the Occident, born of a noble 
family about 1040; died in 1116. From the neigh- 
bourhood of Beauvais, his native country, he went 
for his studies first to Paris and thence to the Abbey 
of Bee in Normandy, at the same time as Anselm of 
Canterbury, to attend the lectures given by Lan- 
franc. About 1080 he became, at the desire of his 
bishop, prior of the canons of St-Quentin at Beau- 
vais. He was then one of the best teachers in France, 
and so prepared himself to infuse a new life into the 
celebrated schools of Chartres, of which city he was 
appointed bishop in 1090, his predecessor, Geoffroy, 
having been deposed for simony. His episcopal gov- 
ernment, at first opposed by the tenants of Geof- 
froy, ranged over a period of twenty-five years. No 
man, perhaps, is better portrayed in his writings than 
is Ivo in his letters and sermons; in both he appears 
as a man always faithful to his duties, high-minded, 
full of zeal and piety, sound in his judgments, a keen 
jurist, straightforward, mindful of others’ rights, de- 
voted to the papacy and to his country, at the same 
time openly disapproving of what he considered 
wrong. This explains why he has been sometimes 
quoted as a patron of Gallican Liberties and looked 
upon by Flaccus Illyricus as one of the “ witnesses 
to the truth” in his “Catalogus”. Very often Ivo 
was consulted on theological, liturgical, political, and 
especially canonical matters. Of his life little more 
is known than may be gathered from his letters. As 
bishop he strongly opposed Philip the First, who 
wished to desert Bertha, his legitimate wife, and 
marry Bertrade of Anjou (1092); his opposition 
gained him a prison cell. In the Investiture struggle 
then raging in France, and especially in Germany, Ivo 
represented the moderate party. Though he died 
too early to witness the final triumph of his ideas with 
the Concordat of Worms (1122), his endeavours and 
nis doctrines may be said to have paved the way for 
an agreement satisfactory to both sides. His views 
on the subject are fully expressed in several of his 
letters, especially those of the years 1099, 1106, and 
1111 (Epistole, lx, clxxxix, ccxxXxll, CCXXXV1, CCXXx- 
vii, etc.); these letters are still of interest as to the 
question of the relationship between Church and State, 
the efficacy of sacraments administered by heretics, 
the sin of simony, etc. 

The printed works of Ivo of Chartres may be ar- 
ranged into three categories: canonical writings. let- 
ters, and sermons. For the canonical works cf. Canons, 
CoLLEecTIons or ANCIENT, sub-title Collection of Yvo 
of Chartres. Suffice it to mention here the “ De- 
cretum” in seventeen books and the “ Panormia” in 
eight books, the latter being undoubtedly the work of 
Ivo himself, with material taken from the former. 
Both of these were composed before 1096, but the 
“Panormia” enjoyed a far greater success than the 
“Decretum”; we immediately find it at Durham and 
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elsewhere in England, at Naumburg in Germany, ete. 
One of the improvements of this collection on the 
works of Burchard of Worms (d. 1025) consists in 
this: that Ivo gives a far greater number of canons, 
adding to those of Burchard canons taken from 
Italian sources. As may be easily seen, theology 
and canon law are not yet precisely marked off from 
one another—a defect which holds also for previous 
collections; the chapters on the Trinity, Incarnation, 
and especially the sacraments are worth seeing in this 
connexion. But the most important feature of Ivo’s 
work is perhaps his preface, ‘“ Prologus”, which gives 
new rules for solving the old problem of the discrep- 
ancies occurring in the texts of the Fathers and the 
councils. The letters of Ivo, 288 in number (Merlet 
has added 40 more), from which we gather nearly all 
that we know of his life, are in the edition of Migne 
together with those of his correspondents. Many 
are of a special interest as to the political and re- 
ligious questions of the time; not a few are answers 
to difficulties referring to moral, liturgical, or canon- 
ical matters; some discuss problems of dogmatics. 
The popularity of these letters was very great, as may 
be gathered from the fact that they appear in the 
catalogues of many monastic libraries; numerous 
manuscripts are still extant. The twenty-five ser- 
mons are sometimes treatises on liturgical, dogmatic, 
or moral questions and bear witness to the great 
piety and science of Bishop Ivo. The “ Micrologus”’ 
which has been attributed to him belongs to Bernold 
of Constance. Other works, such as the “Tripar- 
tita” (collection of canons), “Commentary on the 
Psalms”, ete., are still unprinted. The influence of 
Ivo’s works may be seen in the writings of nearly all 
the theologians and canonists of his day and for some 
time afterwards: Alger of Liége and Hugh of St. 
Victor, not to mention others, depend largely on the 
materials put together in the ‘‘Decretum” and 
“Panormia”; and Hugh has also borrowed from 
Tvo’s sermons on Holy orders, dedication of churches, 
ete. The connexion of ideas between the “ Pro- 
logus” and the scheme of Abelard’s “Sic et Non” or 
Gratian’s “Concordantia”’ is obvious. The saint’s 
feast is kept, since 1570, on 20 May; it is not known 


when he was canonized. 

Ivo’s works are found in P. L., CLXI, Decretum and Panor- 
mia; CLXII, Letters and Sermons in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Lites Im- 
peratorum et Pontificum, II, 640-57; Mreruer, Lettres de Saint 
Ives évéque de Chartres (1885); Fournier, Les collections cano- 
niques attribuées « Yves de Chartres in Bibliotheque de l’ Ecole des 
Chartes (1896 et 1897); Ippm, Yves de Chartres et le Droit cano- 
nique in Revue des Questions Historiques (1898) ; Histoire littéraire 
de la France, X, 102-47. 

J. DE GHELLINCKE. 


Ivory (Fr. ivoire; It. avorio; Lat. ebur), dentine, 
the tusks of the elephant, hippopotamus, walrus, and 
other animals: a tough and elastic substance, of a 
creamy white, taking a high and lasting polish, largely 
employed in the arts since pre-historic times, and used 
extensively in making or adorning ecclesiastical ob- 
jects by the primitive and medieval Christians. In the 
museums of Europe there are examples of pre-historic 
incised and carved ivories, and also many specimens 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, and Roman bas-reliefs, 
statues, diptychs, plaques, and caskets. The classical 
authors frequently allude to ivory, and the Old Testa- 
ment teems with references to its employment, even 
using its attributes as poetic qualifications, in the 
same way as the Church does to-day in the Litany of 
Loretto (‘‘Tower of ivory”). As soon as the Chris- 
tians were free to display the symbols of their faith 
and illustrate its history pictorially, they adopted the 
art then in vogue for this purpose, and among their 
first esthetic expressions, carved ivory diptychs were 
the most important; they followed closely the de- 
signs used in consular diptychs, excepting that symbol- 
ism and poetic imagery took the place of representa- 
tions of mythological subjects. They consisted of 
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two plates of ivory, hinged so as to fold together like 
a book; the inside of each leaf was slightly counter- 
sunk, with a narrow raised margin, so as to hold the 
wax that received the writing, while the outside of the 
leaves was profusely adorned with carvings. They 
were used for various purposes, such as listing the 
names of the baptized, bishops, martyrs, saints, and 
benefactors, and of the living and the dead who were 
to be prayed for. 

That these diptychs suggested ivory plaques for 
book covers, reliquary doors and triptych shrines, is 
obvious; hundreds of plaques are in existence, dat- 
ing from the time of Constantine to the sixteenth 
century, and many of them are exquisite works of art; 
in the British Museum there is one, six inches by four, 
divided into thirty panels, less than an inch square, 
and each compartment contains a scene from the life 
of the Blessed Virgin, all being beautiful examples of 
ivory sculpture. Another use the early Christians 
found for ivory was the making of cylindrical pyxes 
from a cross section of the elephant tusk; upon the 
covers, they carved figures of Our Lord, St. Peter, and 
St. Paul, and on the side the Apostles and Biblical 
subjects. Again, somewhat later, no doubt remem- 
bering that Solomon made ‘‘a great throne of ivory”’ 
(III Kings, x, 18), they overlaid their episcopal chairs 
with carved ivory tablets, as may be seen at Ravenna 
in the chair of St. Maximian, archbishop of that city 
(546). After the fifth century, possibly before, ivory 
crosiers were in use; eighty or more of them are now 
in existence, including those said to have belonged to a 
number of the saints. At the same time liturgical 
combs of ivory were in use. A beautiful example, the 
comb of St. Lupus (623), is in the treasury of St- 
Etienne at Lens. Representations of the Crucifixion 
in ivory upon various objects, are common, but not 
the crucifix. Most of the crucifixes date from the 
seventeenth century, and of these there are many, but 
of the earlier ones, only five have survived the action 
of time and the fanaticism of the Reformers. During 
the whole of the Middle Ages ivory was extensively 
used for paxes (instrumenta pacis), tabernacles, port- 
able altars, caskets, holy-water buckets, statuettes, 
rosary-beads, seals, and the decoration of ecclesiasti- 
cal furniture. 

MaAsKELL, The Ivories, Ancient and Medieval, in the South 
Kensington Museum (London, 1872); Wersrwoop, Fictile 
Ivories in the South Kensington Museum (London, 1872); 
RowAULT DE FuieurY, La Messe (Paris, 1883); Gort, Thesaurus 
Veterum Diptychorum (Florence, 1759); CHarups, in Revue de 
VArt Chrétien, Un diptyque divoire du XIV® siécle; Ivoires 


Sculptés (1885-7-8); Couronne, Crosse, Au crucifiement, Feuillet 
de diptyque (1883); MASKELL, Ivories (London, 1905). 


CaRyL CoLEMAN. 


Ivrea, Diocese oF, suffragan of Turin, Northern 
Italy. The city is situated on the right bank of the 
Dora Baltea and has a fine view of the Great St. Ber- 
nard. A city of the Salassi, it received a Roman col- 
ony in 908. c. Inthe Lombard period it was the seat 
of a dukedom. In 870 Emperor Guy of Spoleto gave 
the Mark of Ivrea to his brother Anscarius, whose de- 
scendants, especially Berengarius II (950) and Ardu- 
inus (1002), aspired to the title of King of Italy. Soon 
afterwards Ivrea had to contend vigorously for its 
communal freedom against the marquesses of Mon- 
ferrat. Finally, in 1248, Frederick II gave it to the 
Count of Savoy. During the war between France and 
Spain for the possession of Lombardy there was, for a 
long time, a Spanish garrison in the fortress of Ivrea. 
By the Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis (1559) it was re- 
stored to the House of Savoy. It was besieged and 
taken by the French in 1554, 1641, 1704, 1796. In 
1800 Lannes put the Austrians to flight at the pass of 
the Chiusella. There is a noteworthy festival at Ivrea, 
the burning of the scarlo (a tree decked out with fire- 
works), the origin of which is unknown. Legend traces 
the cathedral back to the middle of the fifth century, 
when the ancient temple of Apollo is said to have been 
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consecrated to the service of the true God. It con- 
tains a valuable painting by Perugino. The episcopal 
see is said to have been established by St. Eusebius of 
Vercelli about the middle of the fourth century. The 
first historically certain bishop is Eulogius (c. 451), 
Among the other bishops were St. Veremundus (969); 
Hugo (1053), a son of King Arduinus; the Cistercian 
Peter (1205), afterwards transferred to Salonica; Al- 
berto Gonzaga (1288); Giuseppe di Ceva (1614), who 
restored the episcopal palace and adorned it with 
paintings; also the present (1909) Archbishop of 
Turin, Cardinal Richelny, made Bishop of Ivrea in 
1886. The diocese has 138 parishes, with 220,000 
souls; 4 religious houses of men and 10 of women; 6 
schools for boys, and 5 schools for girls, and a Catholic 
eRe Gli antichi vescovi d’Italia; ANON., Cenni storici sulla 
provincia d’Ivrea (1843); Sarocita, Memorie storiche della 
Gee d’Ivrea (Ivrea, 1881); Ippm, Hporedia sacra (Ivrea, 
U. BEnIGnNI. 


Ixtlilxochitl, Fernanpo pe ALBA; b. 1568; d. 
1648. The most illustrious of the native Mexican 
historians and the great-grandson of Don Fernando 
Ixtlilxochitl, fifth son of Netzahualpilli, King of 
Texcoco, and of his wife Dona Beatriz Papantzin, 
daughter of Cuitlahuac, last but one of the Aztec 
emperors. He was educated in the college of Santa 
Cruz de Tlalteloleo, but, notwithstanding his illus- 
trious birth, education, and ability, he lived for a long 
time in dire poverty, and the greater part of his works 
were written to relieve his wants. He gives a de- 
tailed account of the important part played by his 
great-grandfather Don Fernando in the conquest of 
Mexico and the pacification of the Indians of New 
Spain, praising him in every possible way, and blam- 
ing the ingratitude of the conquerors. “ His descend- 
ants”’, says the writer, “were left poor and neglected, 
with scarcely a roof to shelter them, and even this is 
gradually being taken from them.”? In “La Entrada 
de los Mspafioles en Texcoco” he again remarks: 
“The sons, daughters, grandchildren, and relations 
of Netzahualeoyotl and Netzahualpilli are ploughing 
and digging to earn their daily bread and to pay ten 
reales and half a measure of corn to his Majesty. 
And we, the descendants of a royal race, are being 
taxed beyond every lawful right.’’ Partly owing to 
the appeal made in his works, and partly to the favour 
of Fray Garcia Guerra, who afterwards became 
Archbishop and Viceroy of New Spain, some land 
concessions were granted Don Fernando, and he was 
appointed interpreter in the Indian judiciary court. 
The “ Historia de la Nacién Chichemeeca” was his last 
work, but this he left unfinished, having reached only 
the period of the siege of Mexico. This is the best 
of his works. The facts are fairly well defined, the 
chronology is more exact, the cditing much better, 
and more care is taken in the orthography of Tex- 
cocan names. His other works contain very im- 
portant data for the history of Mexico, but they are 
written without order or method, the chronology is 
very faulty, and there is much repctition. For his 
writings he availed himself of the ancient Indian 
hieroglyphic paintings, and the traditions and songs 
of the Indians; he indicates those which he has con- 
sulted—all of them more than eighty years old. His 
works, recently published to commemorate the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus, are: (1) A summary of all the events that 
oecurred in New Spain and of many things known and 
accomplished by the Tulteeas from the creation of the 
world to their destruction, and from the coming of 
the third Chichemeca settlers up to the invasion of the 
Spaniards, taken from the original history “La Nueva. 
Espatia”’; (2) History of the Chichemecas to the time 
of the coming of the Spaniards. (To this is added: 
(a) Part of the history of Netzahualcoyotl; (b) List of 
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154 names of the cities subject to the three kings of 
Mexico, Tlacopan, and Texeoco; (c) Another section 
of the history of Netzahualeoyotl; (d) The Ordi- 
nances or Laws of Netzahualeoyotl; (e) Account of 
Netzahualpilli, son of Netzahualeoyotl.”’ (3) Order 
and ceremonial for the creation of a Lord, estab- 
lished by Topiltz, Lord of Tula. (4) The coming 
of the Spamiards to New Spain. (5) Entrance 
of the Spaniards into Texcoco. (6) Accounts of 
the country and settlers of this part of America 
known as New Spain. (7) Brief account, in the form 
of a memorial, of the history of New Spain and its 
dependencies up to the time of the coming of the 
Spaniards. (To this are added (a) Account of the 
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other Lords of New Spain; (b) Accounts of the origin 
of the Xochimileas.) (8) Summary of the History of 
New Spain from the beginning of the world to the 
present era, collected and taken from the histories, 
paintings, written memorials, and folk songs of the 
natives. (9) History of the Chichemeca nation (95 
chapters). (10) Songs of Netzahualcoyotl and historic 
fragments of the life of the same.—There seems, 
however, to be but little reason for attributing this 
last to Ixthbxochitl. 

Cuavero (ed.), Obras histéricas de D. Fernando de Alba 
Txtlilxochitl (Mexico, 1891-92); Borurrnt, Idea de wna historia 
general de la América Septentrional (Madrid, 1749); Antiquities 


of Mexico in Collection of Lord Kingsborough, 1X; Diccionario 
enciclopédico hispano-americano, X 
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Jaca (Jacca), Diocese or (JaccENsIs), in the 
Spanish province of Huesca. Jaca, the chief town of 
the mountain district of Sobrarbe, is situated on the 
left bank of the Aragon, a tributary of the Ebro, 
about 2400 feet above sea-level. The population in 
1900 was 4934. It was once the capital of the Jacce- 
tani, a tribe mentioned by Strabo. This territory 
was the scene of battles between Sertorius and Pom- 
pey and later between Pompey’s son Sextus and 

zesar’s generals. 

Ecclesiastically Jaca belonged originally to the Dio- 
cese of Huesca. When in 713 the town of Huesca was 
seized by the Moors, its prelates were replaced by 
itinerant bishops, sometimes called bishops of Aragon, 
sometimes bishops of Huesca or Jaca, who lived either 
at Jaca or in the neighbouring monasteries of San Juan 
de la Pefia, San Pedro de Siresa, and Sdsave. A coun- 
cil held at Jaca in 1063 determined anew the boun- 
daries of the Diocese of Huesca, which thereafter in- 
cluded the present dioceses of Huesca, Jaca, and 
Barbastro, as well as a part of the Diocese of Lérida. 
Jaca was then made the permanent seat of the diocese. 
At the same time Sancho II was appointed Bishop of 
Huesca, and hastened to request the pope to confirm 
the decisions of the council. Meanwhile, however, King 
Sancho Ramfrez of Aragon (1063-94) had won back 
from the Moors the city of Barbastro, and had granted 
it to the Bishop of Roda. Garcia, the new Bishop of 
Huesca (1076-86), regarded this as an infringement of 
the rights of jurisdiction granted the Bishop of Jaca 
by the Council of Jaca. He therefore renewed his 
petition to the new pope (Gregory VII) to have the 
decisions of the council confirmed, which request the 
pope granted (cf. Jaffé, ‘‘Reg. Pont. Roman. ”, I, 2nd 
ed., Berlin, 1885, n. 5098). As, however, Bishop Rai- 
mundo of Roda also obtained the confirmation of all 
his privileges from Gregory, a violent dispute arose 
between the Bishops of Huesca and Roda as to jurisdic- 
tion over the churches of Barbastro, Bielsa, Gistao, and 
Alquezar, which in 1080 was decided by the king in 
favour of the Bishop of Roda. In November, 1096, 
King Pedro I of Aragon won back Huesca from the 
Moors, and Urban II now decreed (11 May, 1089) that, 
instead of Jaca, Huesca should again be the seat of the 
bishop (ef. Jaffé, op. cit., I, 5703). But Jaca itself 
had a separate existence under a vicar-general, inde- 
pendent of the Bishop of Huesca. It also retained its 
own cathedral chapter, which originally followed the 
Rule of St. Augustine, but in 1270 both this chapter 
and that of Huesca were secularized. Jaca was again 
erected into a separate diocese and was made suffragan 
to the Metropolitan See of Saragossa by a Bull of Pius 
V (18 July, 1571), which decision was carried into 
effect on 26 February, 1572. The first bishop was 
Pedro del Frago, whose forty-second successor is the 
present bishop, Antolin Lopez y Peldez (consecrated 
on 4 April, 1905). 

Statistics—According to the diocesan statistics of 
1907 Jaca possesses 73,659 inhabitants, 151 parishes, 
151 parish churches, 236 public and 10 private ora- 
tories, 236 secular priests, 30 regulars, and 54 sisters. 
The religious orders and congregations in the diocese 
are: Augustinian Hermits, one monastery and noviti- 
ate; Piarists, 2 houses for the training of boys; Bene- 
dictine nuns, 1 convent and 18 professed sisters in the 
city of Jaca; Sisters of Mercy of St. Anna, who have 
charge of the hospital at Jaca; Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, 1 house at Jaca; Sisters of Mercy of 
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St. Vincent de Paul, with a school at Jaca, and the 
Little Sisters of the Aged Poor, with a home for the 
aged in a suburb of Jaca. The cathedral dedicated to 
the Most Blessed Virgin of Pilar is a three-aisled basil- 
ica in Byzantine style, belonging in the main to the 
eleventh century; it was consecrated in 1063 and 
altered in the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. A 
religious and civil festival is still held on the first 
Friday of May; it is called ‘‘ Primer Viernes de Mayo”, 
in memory of a victory said to have been won over the 
Moors in the eighth century by Count Aznar aided by 
the women of Jaca. It is celebrated with a solemn 
procession in which the entire cathedral chapter takes 
part. In the environs of Jaca are many hermitages, 
notably that of San Juan de la Pena. La Vergen de 
la Cueva is venerated in the same cave in which three 
hundred nobles gathered at the time of the Arab inya- 
sion and proclaimed Garcia Ximenez King of Sob- 


rarbe. 

Buasco, Hist. de Jaca (Jaca, 18—); RAMON DE Huesca, 
Teatro hist. de las iglesias del Reyno de Aragén, VIII: De la Santa 
Iglesia de Jaca (Pomplona, 1802); Leanrre y Garcia, Culto de 
Maria en la didcesis de Jaca 6 sea Memoria histérica y religiosa 
de todos los Santuarios, Eremitas é Iglesias etc. en este Obispado 
(Lérida, 1889); Pkrez BELLoso, Anuario Eclesidstico de Espana, 
afio 1904 (Madrid), 363-7; Guia del Viajero en una visita a la 
Catedral de Jaca por S. G. de P. A. (Valladolid, 1906); informa- 
tion given by the cathedral chapter. oF 


GREGOR REINHOLD. 


Jackson, Henry Moors, knight, b.in Grenada, 1849; 
d.in London, 29 August, 1908. The youngest son of the 
Anglican Bishop of the Leeward Islands, he was edu- 
cated in England at Marlborough and Clifton Colleges, 
and at the Royal Military Academy. He entered the 
RoyalArtillery in 1870,retiring with the rank of captain 
in 1885. He entered the colonial service in 1880, when 
he was appointed commandant of the Sierra Leone 
police. He was commissioner for Turks and Caicos Is- 
lands, 1885-90, and Colonial Secretary of the Bahama 
Islands, 1890-93. As Colonial Secretary of Gibraltar, 
1894-1901, it fell to his lot to carry out the plans for 
the new harbour works, which had already received 
the approval of the Admiralty and of the War Office. 
His early scientific training enabled him to point out 
defects in the plans, and to suggest improvements 
which saved the Government much useless expendi- 
ture. In recognition of his efficiency he was made in 
1899 a Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. In 1901 he was 
appointed Governor of the Leeward Islands, and after 
holding this position for less than one year was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Fiji Islands and High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific. After a careful 
study of the difficult problems which he there found 
awaiting a solution, he drew up an exhaustive report, 
accompanied with a series of reeommendations which 
were accepted almost without modification by the 
Colonial Office. In Fiji he showed a very remarkable 
power of inspiring the natives with a belief in the 
justice of English rule, and with personal attachment 
to himself. This power he exhibited also in Trinidad, 
to which he was appointed in 1904. When he landed 
the colony was still suffering from the consequences 
of the serious riots, which had recently occurred. 
After three years of untiring labour the state of feeling 
in the colony was entirely changed. He became a 
Catholic in 1880, and from the day of his reception 
into the Church he never willingly missed daily Mass. 
In recognition of his services to the Church in the 
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various colonies with which he was connected, he was 
made a member of the Order of St. Gregory the Great 
in 1904, and as recognition of his great services to the 
State, the king conferred on him, shortly before his 
death, the Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George. 


C. SCHREINER. 


Jacob, (3py"; Sept. "Iaxs8), the son of Isaac and 
Rebecca, third great patriarch of the chosen people, and 
the immediate ancestor of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
The incidents of his life are given in parts of Gen., 
xxv, 21-1, 13, wherein the documents (J, E, P) are 
distinguished by modern scholars (see ABRAHAM, I, 52). 
His name—possibly an abbreviation of Jacob-El (Baby- 
lonian: Ya ‘kub-ilu), with which compare Israel, Is- 
mael etc.—means “‘supplanter”’, and refers to a well- 
known circumstance of his birth (Gen., xxv, 25). 
His early years were marked by various efforts to get 
the birthright from his brother Esau. His struggle 
for it began before he was born (xxv, 22-5). Later, 
he took advantage of Esau’s thoughtlessness and de- 
spair to buy it from him for a pottage of lentils (xxv, 
29-33). In virtue of this purchase, and through a 
ruse, he finally got it by securing the blessing which 
Tsaac intended for Esau (xxvii, 1-37), Then it was 
that, to escape his brother’s avenging wrath, and appar- 
ently also to obtain a wife from his parents’ stock, he 
fled to Haran, the dwelling place of Laban, his mater- 
nal uncle (xxvii, 41—xxvii, 5). On his way thither, 
he had at Luza the vision of the angels ascending and 
descending by a mysterious ladder which reached 
from earth to heaven, and of Yahweh renewing to him 
the glorious promises which He had made to Abraham 
and to Isaac; in consequence of this, he called the 
place Beth-El, and vowed exclusive worship to Yahweh 
should He accompany him on his way and bring him 
back safely home (xxviii, 11-22). Jacob’s relations 
with Laban’s household form an interesting episode, 
the details of which are perfectly true to Eastern life 
and need not be set forth here. Besides blessing him 
with eleven children, God granted to Jacob a great 
material prosperity, so that Laban was naturally de- 
sirous of detaining him. But Jacob, long wearied with 
Laban’s frequent trickery, and also bidden by God to 
return, departed secretly, and, although overtaken 
and threatened by his angry father-in-law, he man- 
aged to appease him and to pursue his own way to- 
wards Chanaan (xxix-xxxi). He managed also—after 
a vision of angels at Mahanaim, and a whole night’s 
wrestling with God at Phanuel, on which latter oc- 
casion he received a new blessing and the sig- 
nificant name of Israel—to appease his brother 
Esau, who had come to meet him with 400 men 
(xxxli-xxxill, 16). 

Passing through Socoth, Jacob first settled near 
Salem, a city of the Sichemites, and there raised an 
altar to the God of Israel (xxxiii, 17-20). Compelled 
to leave on account of the enmity of the Chanaanites— 
the precise occasion of which is uncertain—he went to 
Bethel, where he fulfilled the vow which he had made 
when on his way to Haran (xxxiv-xxxv, 15). Pro- 
ceeding farther south, he came to Ephrata, where he 
buried Rachel, who died giving birth to Benjamin, and 
where he erected a pillar on the site of her grave. 
Thence, through Migdal-Eder, he came to Hebron, 
where he was joined by Esau for their father’s burial 
(xxxv, 16-29). In Hebron, Jacob lived quietly as the 
head of a numerous pastoral family, received with 
inconsolable grief the apparent evidence of Joseph’s 
cruel death, passed through the pressure of famine, 
and agreed most reluctantly to his separation from 
Benjamin (xxxvii, 1-4; xlii, 35-38; xlin, 1-14). The 
news that Joseph was still alive and invited him to 
come to Egypt revived the patriarch, who, passing 
through Bersabee, reached Egypt with his sons and 
grandchildren (xlv, 25-xlix). There it was given him 
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to meet Joseph again, to enjoy the honours conferred 
upon him by Pharaoh, and to spend prosperously his 
last days in the land of Gessen. There, on his death- 
bed, he foretold the future fortunes of the respective 
descendants of his sons, and passed away at the age 
of 147 (xlvi, 29-xlix). According to his last wishes, 
he was buried in the land of Chanaan (I, 1-13). De- 
spite the various difficulties met with in the examina- 
tion of the Biblical narrative and dealt with in detail 
by commentators, it is quite certain that the history) 
of Jacob is that of a real person whose actual deeds are’ 
recorded with substantial accuracy. Jacob’s char- 
acter is a mixture of good and evil, gradually chastened 
by the experience of a long life, and upon the whole 
not unworthy of being used by God for the purpose of 
His merey towards the chosen people. The Talmudic 
legends concerning Jacob are the acme of fancy. 
See bibliography to Isaac. 
Francis EH. Gieor. 


Jacobellus von Mies. See Hus anp Hussirss. 


Jacobites. See Barapmus, Jacosp; EasrerN 


CuHurcHES.—A. Schismatical Churches. 


Jacob of Jiiterbogk (in the world Brenepicr 
STOLZENHAGEN), theologian and canonist, b. of poor 
parents near Jtiterbogk, Brandenburg, Germany, 
1381; d. at Erfurt in 1465. In 1401 he entered the 
Cistercian monastery of Paradies, in Poland; hence 
his names Jacobus de Polonia, Jacobus de Paradiso, 
and Jacobus Cisterciensis. Being sent to the Univer- 
sity of Krakow by his abbot, he obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Theology, and thereafter 
became professor of theology and preacher at that 
university. Displeased at the loose discipline of his 
order, he entered the Carthusian monastery at Erfurt 
in 1441, taught canon law at the university of that 
place for many years, and was elected rector in 1456. 
From the time of his entrance into the Carthusian 
Order he is often called Jacobus Carthusianus, Jaco- 
bus de Clusa, and Jacobus de Erfordia. He was full of 
zeal for reform in the Church, and in some of his writ- 
ings severely criticizes Italian ecclesiastics for bestow- 
ing responsible benefices upon incapable and unworthy 
persons. Like many other great men of his time, he 
advocated the so-called conciliar theory, that a general 
council is above the pope. 

He is the author of about eighty treatises, mostly on 
theological and canonical subjects. The following 
twelve of his works have been printed: ‘ Quodlibetum 
statuum humanorum”’, a sort of treatise on moral 
theology explaining the obligations of men in the vari- 
ous states of life; “Tractatus de animabus erutis a 
corporibus”’, an interesting treatise on the condition of 
the human soul after death—seven editions of this 
work were published; “De valore Missarum pro de- 
functis celebratarum”’ (the preceding three incunabula 
contain neither place nor date of publication; the 
first came out at Esslingen in 1475, the second at Er- 
furt about 1463, the third in 1493 at an unknown 
place). “De causis multarum passionum”’, edited by 
Pez in “Bibliotheca ascetica” (Ratisbon, 1835), VII, 
389-444; “De indulgentiis”, a dogmatically correct 
treatise on indulgences, edited by Walch in “ Monu- 
menta inedita medii evi’ (Gottingen, 1764), H, ii, 
163 sq.; “ Petitiones religiosorum pro reformatione sul 
status”’, edited by Kliipfel in “ Vetus Biblioth. ecclesi- 
astica” (Freiburg im Br., 1780), 146 sq.; “De negli- 
gentia prelatorum’’, edited by Walch, loc. cit., I, 
fase. 4; ‘“Avisamentum ad papam pro reformatione 
ecclesize’”’, a memorial addressed to Pope Nicholas V, 
in which the author urges a reform in the Church, 
edited by Klipfel, loc. cit., 134 sq.; “De septem 
statibus ecclesix’”’, edited by Walch, loc. cit., IT, fase. 
2: “Sermones dominicales”’ (date and place of publi- 
eation unknown); “ De erroribus et moribus Christian- 
orum”’ (Liibeck, 1488); “Lavacrum conscientie’”’ 


JACOB’S WELL 


(Cologne, 1506), of which more than nine editions 
were published in the fifteenth century. 


KeEiuner, Jakobus von Jiiterbogk in Theologische Quartal- 
schrift (Tiibingen, 1866), XLVIII, 315-348; BrrecerR in Zevt- 
achrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Gotha, 1903), XXIV, 136-150; 
Kessexu in Kirchenlezr., s. v. Jacob von Jiiterbogk. 

MicuanL Ort. 


Jacob’s Well. 


Jacobus de Teramo (As ANCHARANO), belonging 
to the family of Palladini, canonist and bishop, b. 
in 1349 at Teramo in Italy; d. in 1417 in Poland. 
After studying jurisprudence at Padua he was arch- 
deacon at Aversa in 1384, and later Secretary of 
Papal Briefs and of the Pcenitentiaria at Rome. He 
became successively Bishop of Monopoli (1391), of 
Tarentum (1400), of Florence (1401), and of Spoleto 
(1410). As Bishop of Spoleto he was also governor 
of the Duchy of Spoleto. In 1417 Pope Martin V 
sent him as legate to Poland, where he died the 
same year. He is the author of a commentary on 
Lombard’s “ Books of Sentences” (Augsburg, 1472); 
a dialogue entitled “De Pontificis Romani monar- 
chia”? (unprinted); and a peculiar little volume 
entitled “Consolatio peccatorum”, or “ Processus 
Luciferi contra Jesum Christum”. The last work is 
a lawsuit between the Devil and Jesus Christ. The 
Devil is represented as suing Christ for haying in- 
fringed upon the rights of his ownership by descending 
into hell. At the first trial Solomon acts as judge, 
while Moses is counsel for Jesus Christ and Belial 
for the Devil. At the second trial the Patriarch 
Joseph is judge, Aristotle and Isaias defend Jesus 
Christ, and the Emperor Augustus and Jeremias 
defend the Devil. In both trials the decision is in 
favour of Christ, but at the second trial the Devil 
is granted the right to take possession of the bodies 
and souls of the damned at the last judgment. 
This work was printed repeatedly and translated into 
several languages, but was later placed on the Index. 

Marcuanp in Dict. Historique, II (La Haye, 1758), 117-25; 
Tarurt, [storia degli scrittori nati nel regno di Napoli, If (Naples, 
1749), ii, 145-8; Scumirz, Lin verschwundener der Héresie ver- 
gocnoee Traktat in Rémische Quartalschrift, X (Rome, 1896), 


See WELLS (IN SCRIPTURE). 


MicHakEL Ort. 


Jacopo de Voragine (pr VrraGero), BLESSED, 
Archbishop of Genoa and medieval hagiologist, b. 
at Viraggio (now Varazze), near Genoa, about 1230; 
d. 13 July, about 1298. In 1244 he entered the 
Order of St. Dominic, and soon became famous for 
his piety, learning, and zeal in the care of souls. His 
fame as a preacher spread throughout Italy, and he 
was called upon to preach from the most celebrated 
pulpits of Lombardy. After teaching Holy Scrip- 
ture and theology in various houses of his order in 
Northern Italy, he was elected provincial of Lombardy 
in 1267, holding this office until 1286, in which year he 
became definitor of the Lombard province of Do- 
ninicans. In the latter capacity he attended a 
chapter at Lucca in 1288, and another at Ferrara, 
1290. In 1288 he was commissioned by Pope Nich- 
olas IV to free the Genoese from the ban of the Church, 
which they had incurred for assisting the Sicilians 
in their revolt against the King of Naples. When 
Archbishop Charles Bernard of Genoa died, in 1286, 
the metropolitan chapter of Genoa proposed Jacopo 
de Voragine as his successor. Upon his refusal to 
accept the dignity, Obizzo Fieschi, the Patriarch of 
Antioch whom the Saracens had driven from his see, 
was transferred to the archiepiscopal See of Genoa 
by Nicholas IV in 1288. 

When Obizzo Fieschi died, in 1292, the chapter of 
Genoa unanimously elected Jacopo de Voragine as 
his successor. He again endeavoured to evade the 
archiepiscopal dignity, but was finally obliged to 
yield to the combined prayers of the clergy, the 
Senate, and the people of Genoa. Nicholas IV wished 
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to consecrate him bishop personally, and called him 
to Rome for that purpose; but shortly after the ar- 
rival of de Voragine the pope died, and the new bishop 
was consecrated at Rome during the succeeding 
interregnum, on 13 April, 1292. The episcopate of 
Jacopo de Voragine fell in a time when Genoa was a 
scene of continuous warfare between the Rampini 
and the Mascarati, the former of whom were Guelphs, 
the latter Ghibellines. The archbishop, indeed, ef- 
fected an apparent reconciliation between the two 
hostile parties in 1295; but the dissensions broke out 
anew, and all his efforts to restore peace were useless. 
In 1292 he held a provincial synod at Genoa, chiefly 
for the purpose of identifying the relics of St. Syrus, 
one of the earliest bishops of Genoa (324?). The cult 
of Jacopo de Voragine, which seems to have begun 
soon after his death, was ratified by Pius VII in 1816. 
The same pope permitted the clergy of Genoa and 
Savona, and the whole Order of St. Dominic, to 
celebrate his feast as that of a saint. 

Jacopo de Voragine is best known as the author 
of a collection of legendary lives of the saints, which 
was entitled “Legenda Sanctorum” by the author, 
but soon became universally known as “Legenda 
Aurea” (Golden Legend), because the people of 
those times considered it worth its weight in gold. 
In some of the earlier editions it is styled “ Lom- 
bardica Historia”, which title gave rise to the false 
opinion that this was a different work from the 
“Golden Legend”. The title “Lombardica His- 
toria”’ originated in the fact that in the life of Pope 
Pelagius, which forms the second last chapter of the 
“Golden Legend’’, is contained an abstract of the 
history of the Lombards down to 1250 (Mon. Germ. 
Hist.: Script., XXIV, 167 sq.). In the preface 
to the “Golden Legend” the author divides the 
ecclesiastical year into four periods, which he com- 
pared to four epochs in the history of the world, viz. 
a time of deviation, renovation, reconciliation, and 
pilgrimage. The body of the work, which contains 
177 chapters (according to others, 182), is divided 
into five sections, viz. from Advent to Christmas, 
from Christmas to Septuagesima, from Septuagesima 
to Easter, from Easter to the Octave of Pentecost, 
and from the Octave of Pentecost to Advent. If we 
are to judge the “Golden Legend” from an historical 
standpoint, we must condemn it as entirely un- 
critical and hence of no value, except in so far as it 
teaches us that the people of those times were an 
extremely naive and a thoroughly religious people, 
permeated with an unshakable belief in God’s omnip- 
otence and His fatherly care for those who lead a 
saintly life. 

If, on the other hand, we view the “ Golden Legend”’ 
as an artistically composed book of devotion, we 
must admit that it is a complete success. It is 
admirably adapted to enhance our love and respect 
towards God, to foster our devotion towards His 
saints, and to animate us with a holy zeal to fol- 
low their example. The chief object of Jacopo de 
Voragine and of other medieval hagiologists was 
not to compose reliable biographies or to write 
scientific treatises for the learned, but to write books 
of devotion that were adapted to the simple manners 
of the common people. It is due to a wrong con- 
ception of the purpose of the “Golden Legend” that 
Luis Vives (De causis corruptarum artium, e. ii), 
Melchior Canus (De locis theologicis, xi, 6), and 
others have severely denounced it; and to a true 
conception that the Bollandists (Acta SS., January, 
I, 19) and many recent hagiologists have highly 
praised it. That the work made a deep impression 
on the people is evident from its immense popu- 
larity, and from the great influence it had on the prose 
and poetic literature of many nations. It became 
the basis of many passionals of the Middle Ages and 
religious poems of later times. Longfellow’s “Golden 
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Legend”, which, with two other poems, forms the 
trilogy entitled “Christus”, owes its name and many 
of its ideas to the “ Golden Legend” of de Voragine. 

Bernard Guidonis (d. 1331), also a Dominican, 
made a vain attempt to supplant it by a more reliable 
work of the same character, which he entitled “Spec- 
ulum Sanctorum”. In 1500 as many as seventy- 
four Latin editions of the “Legenda Aurea” had been 
published, not counting the three translations into 
English, five French, eight Italian, fourteen Low Ger- 
man, and three Bohemian. The first printed edition 
was in Latin, and was produced at Basle in 1470. 
Many succeeding editions contain additions of the 
lives of later saints or of feasts introduced after the 
thirteenth century. The best Latin edition was pre- 
pared by Graesse (Dresden and Leipzig, 1846, 1850, 
and Breslau, 1890). The first English edition was 
printed by William Caxton at London in 1483 from 
a version made about 1450. It was inscribed: ‘The 
Golden Legend. Fynysshed at Westmere the twenty 
day of Novembre/ the yere of our Lord M/CCCC/- 
LXXXIII/. By me Wyllyam Caxton.” In this 
edition some of the less credible legends of the 
original are omitted. The publication was made at 
the instance of the Earl of Arundel, who agreed to 
take “a reasonable number of copies”, and to pay 
as an annuity ‘a buck in summer and a doe in winter” 
{see Putnam, “ Books and their Makers in the Middle 
Ages”, New York and London, II, 1897, 118). Cax- 
ton’s edition was re-edited and modernized by Ellis 
{London and New York, 1900). The first French 
version that appeared in print was made by Jean 
Batallier, and printed at Lyons in 1476. A French 
translation, made by Jean Belet de Vigny in the 
fourteenth century, was first printed at Paris in 1488. 
Recent French editions were prepared by Brunet, 
signed M. G. B. (Paris, 1843 and 1908); by de .Wy- 
zewa (Paris, 1902); and by Roze (Paris, 1902). An 
Italian translation by Nicolas Manerbi was printed 
in 1475, probably at Venice; a Bohemian one was 
printed at Pilsen between 1475 and 1479, and another 
at Prague in 1495; a Low German one at Delft in 
1472, and at Gouda in 1478. A German reproduction 
in poetry was made by Kralik (Munich, 1902). 

Another important work of Jacopo de Voragine 
is his so-called ‘‘Chronicon Genuense”, a chronicle 
of Genoa reaching to 1296. Part of this chronicle, 
which is a valuable source of Genoese history, was 
published by Muratori in ‘Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores” (Milan, 1723-51), IX, 5-56. Concerning it 
see Mannucci, ‘‘La cronaca di Jacopo da Viraggio” 
(Geneva, 1904). He is also the author of a collection 
of 307 sermons, ‘‘Sermones de sanctis, de tempore, 
quadragesimales, de Beata Maria Virgine”. ‘They 
have been repeatedly printed, both separately and 
collectively. The earliest edition of the whole col- 
lection was printed in 1484, probably at Venice, 
where they were published a second time in 1497 
and repeatedly thereafter. His remaining literary 
productions are ‘‘Defensorium contra impugnantes 
Fratres Preedicatores” (Venice, 1504), which is a 
defence of the Dominicans against some who accused 
them of not leading an Apostolic life; ““Summarium 
virtutum et vitiorum” (Basle, 1497), which is an 
epitome of a work of the same title, written by 
William Peraldus, a Dominican who died about 
thirty years before Jacopo de Voragine. A theo- 
logical work, entitled ‘‘De operibus et opusculis 
Sancti Augustini”, is also generally ascribed to him, 
but its authenticity has not yet been sufficiently 
established. It is known that he was a close student 
of St. Augustine. Some, relying on the authority of 
Sixtus of Siena, ascribe to him also an Italian trans- 
lation of the Bible, but no manuscript or print of it 
has ever been found. 


L da Aurea—Légende Dorée—Golden Legend 
Curio 1809). io Eaueone Jacobus de Voragine and the 
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Golden Legend in The Princeton Theological Review, 1 (1903), 
267-81; Ipmm, Voragine as a Preacher, ibid., II (1904), 442- 
64; The Golden Legend in The Church Quarterly Review, LVII 
(London, 1903), 29-52; WARESQUIEL, Le bienheureux Jacques 
de Voragine (Paris, 1902); Bauprituarr, La psychologie de la 
Légende Dorée in Minerva, V (Strasburg, 1902), 24-43; Brous- 
SoLLE, La Légende Dorée in L’ Université Catholique, new series, 
XLIV_ (Lyons, 1903), 321-57; Pruazza, Vita del beato Gia- 
como da Varazze, dell’ ordine de’ frati Predicatori, arcivescovo di 
Genova (Genoa, 1867). MicuHaern Ort. 


Jacopone da Todi, properly Jacopo Benepictt or 
Breneperti, Franciscan poet, b. at Todi in the first 
half of the thirteenth century; d. at Collazzone about 
1306. Very little is known with certainty about the 
life of this extraordinary man. Although the oldest 
lives go back only to the fifteenth century, yet a 
few earlier records exist. The oldest and most 
authentic document we have is Jacopone’s signature 
to the manifesto of Cardinals Jacopo and Pietro 
Colonna against Boniface VIII (q. v.), dated Lun- 
ghezza (between : 

Rome and Tivoli), 
10 May, 1297. [See 
text in “‘ Archiv ftir 
Litteratur und 
Kirchengesch.”’, V 
(1889) , 509 sq.] An- 
gelo Clareno in his 
‘‘Chronica septem 
Tribulationum ”, 
written about 1323 
Pamela 46, battens 
u. Kirchengesch.”’, 
II (1886), 308; 
Déllinger, ‘‘ Bei- 
triage zur Sekten- 
gesch.’7, Il (Mfu- 
nich, 1890), 492], 
mentions Jacobus 
Tudertus among 
those spiritual 
friars who, in 1294, 
sent a deputation 
to Celestine V (q. 
y.), to ask permis- 
sion to live sep- 
arate from the 
other friars and observe the Franciscan Rule in its 
perfection—a request which was granted. The next 
reference to the poet is found in Alvarus Pela- 
gius’s “‘De Planctu Ecclesie”, written principally 
in 1330; he quotes two of Jacopone’s sayings (lib. 
II, ce. Ixxiii and Ixxvi; ed. Venice, 1560, f. 196 
rb, and f. 204 r b), and calls him a perfect Friar 
Minor. ‘This passage occurs also in ‘‘Chronica XXIV 
generalium” (‘‘Analecta Franciscana”, III, Quar- 
acchi, 1897, 460), which was compiled in great part 
before 1369 and completed in 1374. About 1335 the 
“Catalogus sanctorum Fratrum Minorum ” (in ‘‘Spec- 
ulum Vit beati Francisci et Sociorum eius”, Venice, 
1504, f. 200 r; ef. the separate reprint of the ‘‘Cat- 
alogus” by Lemmens, Rome, 1903, 9) uses even 
more emphatie words of praise. Some further de- 
tails about Jacopone are given by Bartholomew of Pisa 
in 1385 [‘‘Liber conformitatum” (ed. Milan, 1510), - 
fructus VIII, pars ii, f. 60 v a to f. 61 v a; ef. “‘ Ana- 
lecta Franciscana”, IV (Quaracchi, 1906), 235-40]. 
It may be taken for granted that all these writers 
knew nothing of the detailed lives of Jacopone which 
appear in the fifteenth century. The ‘‘Chronica 
XXIV generalium” and Bartholomew of Pisa would 
certainly have inserted one or other, as they were 
wont to do in other cases. Those lives can all be 
reduced to one, inserted in the chronicle commonly 
called ‘‘Franceschina”’, attributed to Jacopo Oddi, 
O.F.M. (d. 1488; see bibliography). The historical 
value of this and similar lives has been recently 
denied by Giulio Bertoni (‘‘La Leggenda Jacoponica ” 
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in “‘Fanfulla della Domenica ”, Rome, 10 June, 1906), 
on the ground that this legend has too many points of 
resemblance with the ‘‘Legends of St. Francis”. 
But these resemblances between the lives of saints 
have already become a commonplace, and in this 
case are not to be taken seriously. On the other hand, 
Bertoni is right in rejecting the description of the 
circumstances in which each poem of Jacopone was 
written. This part of his life is rather to be con- 
sidered as a commentary on the poems of Jacopone. 
As to the real sources of his life, the author himself, 
in the Tobler version (see bibliography), points out 
that he has collected the reminiscences and tra- 
ditions concerning Jacopone still extant among the 
older friars in the Umbrian convents of his epoch. 
With the help of the aforesaid sources and of some 

allusions in Jacopone’s poems, we can gather the 
following facts of his life. Born at Todi (12287), of 
the noble family of Benedetti, Jacopone took up the 
study of law—probably at Bologna, as might be 
inferred from the fact that this was the most famous 
school of law at the time, and from the manner in 
which he speaks of Bologna in the poem ‘‘Senno me 
pare e cortesia”” (Modio, ‘‘I Cantici del B. Jacopone 
da Todi”, Rome, 1558, 109). On returning home, 
he exercised—the legends say with some avarice— 
the profession of an advocate (procuratore). In 
course of time (1267?) he married a noblewoman, 
who in one version of the legend is called Vanna, 
daughter of Bernardino, Count of Collemedio (Coldi- 
mezzo near Todi) (La Verna, IV, 1906, 386). It 
was the great piety and the tragical death of his 
young spouse that brought about an entire change 
in Jacopone. A great feast was being celebrated at 
Todi—probably in 1268. Among the onlookers was 
Jacopone’s wife in rich array. Suddenly the zaised 
platform from which she was witnessing the specta- 
cle gave way, crushing her fatally. When the poet 
reached her side Vanna was already dying; on opening 
her dress, he found a hair cloth beneath the splendid 
robes. The terrible blow caused by his wife’s death, 
together with the evidence of her secret penance for 
his sins, made such an impression on Jacopone that 
for many years he seemed to be no longer himself. 
Abandoning his profession, and wearing the habit 
of a Franciscan Tertiary (bizochone), he led a roam- 
ing life for a full decade (see the poem ‘‘Que farai 
fra Jacopone” in Modio, 73). During this period he 
was the terror of his friends and relations, and be- 
came a sort of Christian Diogenes. It was then 
probably that the former proud doctor of law, Jacopo 
dei Benedetti, mocked and scoffed at by the boys in 
the streets of Todi, received the nickname of Jaco- 
pone. Once, saddled and bridled like an ass, he 
crawled on all fours in the public square of Todi; 
on another occasion, to the great confusion of his 
family, he appeared at a wedding in his brother’s 
house, tarred and feathered from top to toe. When 
asked by a citizen to carry home a pair of capons for 
him, Jacopone brought them to the man’s family tomb, 
saying that this was his true house. Jacopone’s folly 
was however the folly of the Cross, as he says:— 

Senno me pare e cortesia 

Empazir per lo bel Messia. 

A wise and courtgous choice he’d make 

Who'd be a fool for the dear Lord’s sake. 

About 1278 he sought admission into the Order 

of Friars Minor at his native town, a request which 
after some difficulty was granted. Out of humility 
he chose to be a lay brother. In the great convent 
of S. Fortunato, at Todi, the so-called party of the 
“Community” of the Franciscan Order certainly 
prevailed. This party was strongly opposed to 
that of the more zealous friars, called the ‘‘Spirit- 
uals”. The sympathies of Jacopone were with the 
latter. Boniface VIII, who had under unusual cir- 
cumstances succeeded Celestine V, the friend of the 
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Spirituals, having recalled all privileges granted by 
his predecessor and thus subjected anew the zealous 
friars to their regular superiors, and having engaged 
in a struggle with the two Cardinals Colonna, Jaco- 
pone took sides with these two protectors of the 
Spirituals against the pope. Perhaps there were also 
personal reasons for enmity between Boniface and 
the poet, dating from the time when the former, then 
a young man (1260), obtained an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice at Todi, where his uncle Peter was bishop from 
1252 to 1276 (see Eubel, ‘‘Hierarchia cath. med. 
evi”, I, 530; Tosti, ‘Storia di Bonifazio VIII”, 
Monte Cassino, I, 1846, 221; Finke, ‘‘Aus den Tagen 
Bonifaz VIII”, Minster, 1902, 4). Palestrina, the 
stronghold of the Colonnas, having been taken in 
1298 by the papal troops, Jacopone was imprisoned 
in the fortress above the town, known to-day as 
Castel San Pietro. Some of Jacopone’s most touch- 
ing, and also most aggressive, poems were composed 
in this dungeon. Not even in the great Jubilee of 
1300 did Jacopone obtain pardon, the Colonnas and 
their partisans having been excluded from the Jubilee 
by a special Bull (see text in Tosti, 1. c., II, 283). Boni- 
face VIII was captured at Anagni on 7 Sept., 1303, and 
upon his death, which occurred shortly afterwards 
(11 Oct.), Jacopone was set at liberty. Now an old 
man, broken down, tried and purified by hardships, 
he withdrew first to Pantanelli, a hermitage on the 
Tiber, three hours distant from Orvieto (La Verna, 
1. c., 390), then to Collazzone, a small town situated 
on a hill between Perugia and Todi. There is no 
record of a Franciscan monastery at that place, but 
there was a Poor Clare Convent, S. Lorenzo, served 
as was usual by Franciscan Friars (see Livarius 
Oliger, ‘‘Dove é morto il B. Jacopone da Todi?” in 
‘Voce diS. Antonio”, Quaracchi, 13 Feb., 1907). It 
was. here that Jacopone died on 25 Dec., 1306, just 
at the moment when the priest was intoning the 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo at the midnight Mass; his last 
moments were consoled by the presence of his faithful 
friend, Blessed John of La Verna, from whom he had 
especially desired to receive the Last Sacraments, 
and who really arrived just before the poet’s death: 

His body was brought to Todi and buried in the 
church of the Poor Clares of Montecristo (Tobler’s 
version of the legend) or Montesanto (Bartholomew 
of Pisa, Marianus Florentinus), outside the walls of 
Todi. In 1483 it was discovered in Montecristo and 
removed to the Franciscan church of 8. Fortunato 
inside the town, where his tomb is still to be seen, 
embellished by Bishop Cesi in 1596 and adorned by 
a beautiful inscription: ‘‘Ossa. Beati Jacoponi. De 
Benedictis. Tudertini. Fratris Ordinis Minorum. Qui 
stultus propter Christum. Nova mundum arte delusit. 
Et celum rapuit. Obdormivit in Domino. Die XXV 
Martii. An. Dom. MCCXCVI. Ang. Ces. Epise. 
Tudert. Hic collocavit ann. MDXCVI.” ‘‘Here lie 
the bones of Blessed Jacopone dei Benedetti da Todi, 
Friar Minor, who, having gone mad with love of 
Christ, by a new artifice decetved the world and took 
Heaven by violence. . .” (translation of Knox 
Little). The date, 25 March, 1296, is however ob- 
viously erroneous. Jacopone is often called blessed, 
and has been considered a ‘‘blessed” or a ‘‘saint”, 
in the technical sense of the words, by different 
authors. Asa matter of fact, Jacopone has not been 
beatified or canonized by the Church, although va- 
rious efforts have been made in this direction—for 
example, by the municipal council of Todi in 1628, 
and by the chapter of the cathedral of Todi in 1676. 
Lastly, in the years 1868 and 1869 the postulator of the 
causes of saints of the Friars Minor collected all the 
documents proving the cultus ab immemorabili paid 
to Jacopone, in order to obtain its official confirma- 
tion [see ‘‘Tudertina Confirmationis Cultus ab im- 
memorabili tempore prestiti Jacobo a Tuderto Ord. 
Min. S. Francisci, Beato Jacopone vulgo nuncupato 
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(Rome, 1869), in archives of the postulator general 
O.F.M.]. The chief obstacle to the confirmation of 
this cultus lies in the part Jacopone took against 
Boniface VIII and the satires he wrote against this 
much calumniated pope. 

The iconography of Jacopone is not very rich. In 
the cathedral of Prato is a beautiful fifteenth-century 
fresco, often reproduced [for instance by Thode (see 
bibliography), fig. 66; in “La Verna’’, IV (1906), 
389]. The fourteenth-century Codex Strozzi 174 at 
the Laurentian Library, Florence, contains a minia- 
ture of the poet (see ‘‘Nuova Antologia’”’, Rome, 1 
June, 1880, 465); another miniature (certainly con- 
ventional) is found in the ‘‘Franceschina” of the 
Portiuncula. The church of S. Fortunato of Todi is 
adorned by two pictures of Jacopone—one over his 
tomb (1596), another in a side chapel together with 
the portraits of four other saints (seventeenth cen- 
tury). Jacopone was believed to have died not 
so much from bodily ailment as from the excess of 
Divine love, which at last broke his heart (Modio, 
preface). The chief interest attaching to Jacopone 
is derived from his literary works. Of his poems, 
written almost all in his native Umbrian dialect, seven 
early editions exist but no modern critical one. 
(1) The first is printed at Florence, 1490. It is al- 
most a critical edition and contains 102 Italian 
pieces. [See accurate description in ‘‘ Miscellanea 
Francescana”, I (Foligno, 1886), 21-29.] The other 
editions are: (2) Brescia, 1495, containing (in addition 
to compositions of other poets) 122 poems, of which 
seven are in Latin; (3) Venice, 1514—139 songs; 
(4) Venice, 1556—repetition of the preceding; (5) 
Rome, 1558—by Modio, with life of Jacopone in the 
preface, best edition after that of 1490, which it 
follows in the number cf poems (102); (6) Naples, 
1615—reprint of the Roman edition with slight 
alterations; (7) Venice, 1617—by Francesco Tresatti, 
O.F.M.—the best-known but least critical edition, 
containing 211 copiously annotated songs, many of 
which certainly do not belong to Jacopone. Ales- 
sandro de Mortara published a few hitherto unedited 
poems of Jacopone (Lucca, 1819). Towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Ozanam revived 
general interest in Jacopone by his *‘Poétes fran- 
ciscains”. Since then many have written on the 
subject and expressed their appreciation of these 
medieval songs. Jacopone was certainly a true poet, 
so much so that some of his productions, as ‘‘In foco 
Vamor mi mise” and ‘‘ Amor di caritate”, have been 
attributed to St. Francis himself. Both are at the 
head of Umbrian poets. Jacopone’s rhymes, simple, 
at times even rough in expression, but profound and 
tender in sentiment, were less adapted to the cultured 
classes than the ‘“‘Divina Commedia” of Dante, but 
were sung with enthusiasm by the people. How 
much Jacopone’s poetry was appreciated down to the 
seventeenth century is shown by the numberless 
manuscripts which contain them, often in the par- 
ticular dialect of the region where they were written, 
and by the fact that almost every old Italian spiritual 
song has been ascribed to him. These laudi were 
especially in use among the so-called Laudesi and the 
Flagellants, who sang them in the towns, along the 
roads, in their confraternities, and in sacred dramatical 
representations. Even the ‘‘Stabat Mater Dolo- 
rosa”, the authorship of which is still attributed to 
Jacopone with greater probability than to any other 
competitor (Gihr), was sung in the same way. (See, 
on this point, D’Ancona, ‘‘Origini del Teatro Itali- 
ano”, I, Turin, 1891, 114, 155-62, 550-2.) 

Jacopone’s prose works are much less generally 
known than his poems. They consist mainly of small 
spiritual treatises, somewhat resembling the well- 
known golden sayings of Blessed Giles (see Aiciprus 
oF Assist), but they are more connected. The Latin 
text of these may be found in part in Bartholomew 
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of Pisa (1. c.) and in many manuscripts. An Italian 
version, translated from Bartholomew of Pisa, is 
found in the ‘‘Franceschina” and some other ver- 
sions of the life of Jacopone. Another fifteenth- 
century Italian version, ascribed to Feo Belcari, 
appeared at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
together with the treatises of Ugo Panciera at Venice 
(s. d.); ed. Parenti at Modena in 1832; and finally in 
‘Prose di Feo Belcari edite ed inedite”, III (Rome, 
1843), by Gigli; ef. E. Bohmer in ‘‘Romanische Stu- 
dien”, I (Halle, 1871), 123-32. Finke (1. c.) suspects 
that a treatise in the MS. J 491, no. 799, in the Na- 
tional Archives of Paris, and directed to the King of 
France by ‘“‘illiteratus Jacob”, belongs to Jacopone. 


(1) Lives.—In Franceschina, a manuscript chronicle by Ja- 
copo Opp (d. 1488), of which four codices exist: two at Peru- 
gia, one at Portiuncula (Assisi), one at Norcia (Umbria). De- 
scription of the one existing in the public library at Perugia is 
given by Percoro, La Vita ele Laudi di Fra Jacopone da Tcdi 
nello Specchio de l’'Ordene Menore (Franceschina) in Il Propu- 
gnatore, XIX (Bologna, 1886), 151-212. Almost identical with 
this is the life edited by Tosuer in Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie, II (Halle, 1878), 26-39; ef. tbid., III (1879), 178-92: 
and another of Marrano FLoRENTINO (?), edited by Livarius 
OuicER in Luce e Amore, IV (Florence, 1907), 418-26; 473-89. 
There is also a shorter version: Possrvino, Vite de’ Santi _e 
Beati di Todi (Perugia, 1597), 98-113; Monto, I Cantici del B. 
Jacopone da Todi (Rome, 1568), preface; DAL Gat, La Verna 
(Rocca S. Casciano, 1906), 385-92; Jacopitu1, Vite de Santi e 
Beati dell’ Umbria, III (Foligno, 1661), 215-19; Wapp1na, An- 
nales, V (2nd ed.), 407-14, VI, 77-84. 

(2) Moprern Lives AND TREATISES.—MACDONNELL, Sons of 
Francis (London, 1902), 354-86, with good samples of transla- 
tions of Jacopone’s poetry—see also, ibid., 401-2; ANon., Jaco- 
gore da Todt in Quarterly Review (London, Jan., 1910), 53-72; 

orsEY, The Mad Penitent of Todi (Notre Dame, Ind., s. d.) 
(a novel); Ozanam, Les Poétes franciscains en Italie au treiziéme 
stécle (Paris, 1852), many successive editions—German tr. by 
Juxivus (Minster, 1853), Italian tr. by Fanrant (Prato, 1854); 
D’ Ancona, Jacopone da Todi, il Giullare di Dio del secolo XIII 
in Nuova Antologia, 2nd series, LI of the whole collection (Rome, 
1880), 193-228, 438-70, reprinted in D’Ancona, Studi della 
Letteratura wtaliana dei primi secoli (Ancona, 1884), 3-104; 
Tuope, Franz von Assisi und die Anfinge der Kunst der Renais- 
sance in Italien (2nd ed., Berlin, 1904), 440-51; GmBHanrt, 
L’ Italie mystique (Paris, 1890), 257-70; Auvi, Jacopone da Todi 
(Todi, 1906)—full of inaccuracies, see Voce di San Antonio, XII 
(Rome, 1907), 19-20; Bruenouti, Fra Jacopone da Todi, publi- 
cation of Societa internazionale di Studi Francescani in Assist 
(Assisi, 1907). 

(3) On WorKS AND PARTICULAR QUESTIONS.—BOHMER, J aco- 
pene da Todi. . .in Romanische Studien, I (Halle, 1871), 123-61; 

foscuertt, I Codict Marciani contenenti Laude di Jacopone da 
Todi (Venice, 1888); TENNERONI, Inizii di antiche Poesie italiane 
religiose e morali con prospetto det Codici che le contengono e In- 
troduzione alle Laudi spirituali (Florence, 1909), preparatory 
work for critical edition of Jacopone. Partial German transla- 
tion of Jacopone’s poetry, with good introduction: ScaLurrer 
AND STorK, Ausgewihlte Gedichte Jacopone’s da Todi (Minster, 
1864); FeLper, Jacopones Marienminne (Stans, 1903), French 
tr. La Madonne dans les Poésies de Jacopone de Todi in Etudes 
Franciscaines (Couvin, Belgium, March and April, 1904); La- 
Tint, Dante e Jacopone e loro contatti di pensiero e di forma (Todi, 
1900). On the Stabat Mater Dolorosa see Juuian, Dictionary 
of Hymnology (2nd impression of 2nd ed., London, 1908), 1081— 
84, where the numerous English translations, old and new, are 
indicated; see, ibid., 575 and passim; Cuevauier, Repertorium 
Hymnologicum, II (Louvain, 1892), 599-600, with copious 
bibliography; Henry, The Two Stabats in American Cath. Quar- 
terly Review, X XVIII (1903); Grur, Die Sequenzen des rémischen 
Messbuches (Freiburg im Br., 1887), 80-130; TenNERONT, Lo Sta- 
bat Mater e Donna del Paradiso (Todi, 1887); Cotaruuut, La Sa- 
tira, ‘‘O Papa Bonifatio, molt ay jocato al mondo”’, ela Sequenza 
“ Stabat Mater”? di Fra Jacopone da Todi (Todi, 1906); Marrnt, 
L’ Estetica dello Stabat Mater (Siena, 1897); Grora, Lo ‘* Stabat 
Mater Speciosa”’ di Jacopone da Todi (Rome, 1892); Guinarp1, 
Tl B. Jacopone da Todi e la sua prigionia in Luce e Amore, IIT 
(Florence, 1906), 931-36. 

LivaRius OLIGER. 


Jacotot, JosmpH, French educator, b. at Dijon, 
March, 1770; d. at Paris, 30 July, 1840. He studied 
in the college of his native city, where, at the age of 
nineteen, he was appointed professor of classical liter- 
ature. Later he filled successively the chairs of the 
methods of sciences (1796), ancient languages (1797), 
higher mathematics (1803), Roman law (1806), and 
pure mathematics (1809). A member of the House of 
Representatives during the Hundred Days, he ex- 
pressed his preference for the Empire, and, at the 
time of the Second Restoration, his hostility to the 
Bourbons made it necessary for him to leave France. 
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Going to Belgium, he taught privately at Mons and 
Brussels, and in 1818 was appointed professor of the 
French language and literature in the University of 
Louvain. The Revolution of 1830 allowed him to re- 
turn to France. He went first to Valenciennes, and in 
1838 to Paris, endeavouring to propagate his method 
of teaching, and working for ‘‘the intellectual eman- 
cipation” of his fellow-men. His works under the 
common title of ‘‘Enseignement Universel” are: 
“Langue maternelle” (Louvain, 1822); ‘‘Langues 
étrangéres” (Louvain, 1824); ‘‘Musique, Dessin et 
Peinture” (Louvain, 1824); ‘‘Mathématiques” (Lou- 
vain, 1828); ‘Droit et philosophie panécastique” 
(Paris, 1839). He also wrote many articles in the 
“Journal de |’émancipation intellectuelle ”, published 
by his two sons (1829-42), who also edited his ‘‘Mé- 
langes posthumes” (Paris, 1841). When Jacotot be- 
gan to teach at Louvain, he knew neither Flemish nor 
Dutch, while many of his pupils could not understand 
French. To overcome this difficulty he gave them 
both the French text and the Dutch translation of 
Fénelon’s ‘‘Télémaque”. They were to memorize 
some sentences of the French and carefully compare 
them with the Dutch, every day repeating what they 
knew and adding a little more. After some time Jaco- 
tot was surprised at their progress, for with no other 
help they had mastered the rules of spelling and gram- 
mar and could apply them correctly. Encouraged by 
this success, Jacotot thought he had found a universal 
method and adapted it to all branches of knowledge. 

This method rightly recognizes the necessity of the 
student’s own efforts and mental work, and it also en- 
deavours to apply the principle that all knowledge is 
so connected that to know one thing well, i. e. to know 
it in all its connexions, supplies the key to a more per- 
fect and extensive knowledge of other subjects also. 
Hence it matters little where the student begins, or 
what book he uses, provided he proceeds rightly. 
Generally, instead of starting with the first elements, 
Jacotot would have him begin with something com- 
plex, which the student himself would analyze into its 
elements—comparing these, noting their similarities 
and differences, and thus finding the rules for himself. 
Among the number of principles which sum up Jaco- 
tot’s method, we may mention the following: ‘‘ Know 
something well, and always refer everything else to 
that”. ‘‘Hveryone can be hisown master”. ‘‘ Every- 
body can teach, and teach even what he does not 
know”. More paradoxical are the two axioms which 
are given as the bases of the whole method: “ All men 
are of equal intelligence”, that is, are equally capable 
of learning; ‘‘ All is in all”, that is, the same general 
ideas are found in every work, and consequently man 
should strive to master one thing well and refer every- 
thing to what he knows already. However exagger- 
ated such principles, and even the whole method, may 
seem, and however vehement at times Jacotot may 
have been in defending them, it must be conceded that 
they emphasize a few vital points, the necessity of 
personal effort and application on the part of the 
student, the connexion more or less immediate of all 
ideas, the need of order and method, and the impor- 
tance of thoroughness in knowledge. 

GuILLaArp in Nouvelle Biographie générale (Paris, 1858), s. v.; 
Kuaur in Retin, Encyklopidisches Handbuch der Pidagogik, 1V 
(Langensalza, 1905), 597; Prrnz in Buisson, Dictionnaire de 
pédagogie, II, i (Paris, 1888), 1399; Quick, Essays on Educa- 
tional Reformers (New York, 1904); RAumMrER, Gesch. der Piaida- 
gogik, III (Gutersich, 1897), 74. 

C. A. Dupray. 


Jacques de Vitry, historian of the crusades, cardinal, 
Bishop of Acre, later of Tusculum, b. at Vitry-sur- 
Seine, near Paris, probably about 1160; d. at Rome, 
1240. After attending the University of Paris, then 
in its infancy, he visited Marie d’Oignies, a mystic 
of the Diocese of Liége, attracted by her reputation 
for holiness. On her advice he became a canon 
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regular, returned to Paris for ordination to the 
priesthood, and thereafter devoted himself to preach- 
ing; from 1210 to 1213 he was one of the most noted 
preachers of the crusade against the Albigenses. In 
fact so great was his renown throughout Christendom 
that the Latin clergy of St. John of Acre chose him as 
their bishop. He accepted the episcopal dignity with 
the approbation of Honorius III. From Palestine he 
went to Egypt and was present at the capture of 
Damietta (1218-20), an account of which he wrote to 
the pope. The leaders of the crusade complained of 
his imperious temper and attributed their reverses to 
his stubbornness. In 1227 he returned to Rome but 
soon resumed the offensive against the heretics of the 
Diocese of Liége. In 1229 Gregory IX allowed him 
to resign the See of Acre, created him a cardinal and 
Bishop of Tusculum, and later legate in France and 
in Germany. He did not long survive his refusal of 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem; at his request his 
body was conveyed to Oignies. 

Among his works are letters to Pope Honorius, 
which form an important source of the history of the 
Egyptian crusade (ed. Réhrich. “Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengesch.”’, XIV—X VI); a collection of sermon- 
models for the use of preachers; a “ Liber de mulieri- 
bus Leodiensibus’’, the most celebrated of these being 
Marie d’Oignies, whose wonderful visions the author 
relates (ed. Acta SS., June, IV, 636, 666), finally the 
“Historia Orientalis seu Hierosolymitana”’, his prin- 
cipal work, an account, at first hand, of the conditions 
in the Holy Land in the thirteenth century. He was 
of an inquiring and observant mind and conceived the 
plan—a remarkable one for the age in which he lived— 
of writing a geographical description of Palestine. 

The first book is wholly devoted to that land and 
gives its history from the time of Mohammed; describ- 
ing the expansion of Islam, he gives many picturesque 
details concerning Oriental idolaters, the Turcomans, 
the Bedouins, and especially the Assassins, subjects 
of the Old Man of the Mountain. His account of the 
crusades is followed by praise for the fertility of 
Palestine under Christian domination, and for the 
efforts of the Italians, French, Germans, Bretons, and 
English to colonize it. He likewise dwells upon the 
characteristics of the various indigenous nations and 
of the “Pullani”, half-breeds, to whose vices he 
attributes the reverses of the Christians. The writer 
then undertakes a regular description of the physical 
geography of the country, and gives a great many 
particulars, half real and half fabulous, regarding its 
climate, flora, fauna, mimerals, its barbarous and 
extraordinary nations, the Amazons, ete. The 
honey gathered from the reeds (ex calamellis) was, of 
course, only cane sugar. A still more curious ac- 
count is that which he gives of the magnetic compass: 
“ Acus ferrea postquam adamantem contigerit, ad stel- 
lam septentrionalem, que velut axis firmamenti aliis 


vergentibus non movetur, semper convertitur. Unde 
valde necessaria est navigantibus in mari.” (Bon- 


gars, ‘““Gesta Dei”, I, 1106.) The remainder of the 
book is a history of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Book II, a dismally painted picture of the Christians 
of the East, closes with an account of the monastic 
orders and the hierarchy of Palestine. A third book, 
the story of the Egyptian crusade, is not from Jacques 
de Vitry, but from the pen of Oliver the Scholastic, 
Bishop of Paderborn. 

Historia orientalis, ed. BonaaArRs, Gesta Dei per Francos, I, 
1047-1145; French tr. in Guizor’s Collection des mémoires, 
XXII; Daunou, Jacques de Vitry (Histoire littéraire de la 


ison XVIII (1835); Barroux, Jacques de Vitry (Paris, 


Louis BR&HIER. 


Jacquier, Francois, French mathematician and 
physicist, b. at Vitry-le-Francois, 7 June, 1711; d. 
at Rome, 3 July, 1788. His early education was 
entrusted to an ecclesiastic, who soon recognized in 
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him an inclination to science and mathematies, and 
endeavoured to cultivate it. When sixteen years 
old, Frangois entered the Order of Friars Minor, and 
after profession was sent to Rome, to complete his 
studies in the French convent of the order, La Trinité 
du Mont. With the permission of his superiors he 
specialized in mathematics, and at the same time, 
as a sort of mental diversion, devoted himself to the 
study of the ancient languages. He became very pro- 
ficient in Hebrew, and spoke Greek as though it were 
his mother-tongue. His labours and learning gained 
for him the patronage of Cardinals Alberoni and 
Portocarrero. He accompanied Cardinal Alberoni on 
his legation to Ravenna, and was appointed to in- 
spect the work begun by Manfredi to prevent the 
repeated inundations of that territory. On his return 
he was given the chair of Sacred Scripture at the 
College of the Propaganda, and was also detailed by 
the general chapter of the Friars Minor, assembled at 
Marseilles, to work upon the annals of the order. 
The King of Sardinia named him professor of physies 
at the University of Turin in 1745, but Cardinal 
Valenti, prime minister of Benedict XIV, eager to 
retain so learned a man in Rome, had him assigned 
to the chair of experimental physics at the Roman 
College. Here he was in continual demand for con- 
sultation upon scientific matters. In 1763 he was 
appointed instructor in physics and mathematics to 
the young Prince Ferdinand at Parma. He was 
appointed in 1773 to the chair of mathematics at the 
Roman College, on the occasion of the suppression 
of the Jesuits. At his death he was connected with 
nearly all the great scientific and literary societies 
of Europe. The most important of his works are: 
(1) ‘‘Tsaaci Newtoni philosophiw naturalis principia 
mathematica, perpetuis commentariis illustrata” (4 
parts in 3 vols. 4to, Geneva, 1739-42), in collabora- 
tion with P. Lesueur; (2) ‘‘Parere e riflessioni sopra 
i danni della cuppola di San-Pietro” (4to, Rome, 
1743); (3) ‘‘ Elementi di perspettiva secondo i princip1 
di Taylor” (8vo, Rome, 1745); (4) ‘‘Institutiones 
Philosophice ad studia theologica potissimum ac- 
commodata ” (6 vols. in 12mo, Rome, 1757), reprinted 
many times at Rome, Venice, and in Germany, and 
later translated into Spanish; (5) ‘‘Eléments du 
calcul intégral” (4to, Parma, 1768), a work highly 
esteemed and more complete than any that had been 
published up to that time. 


Cantor, Vorlesungen tiber Geschichte der Mathematik, III 
(Leipzig, 1898). E 
EK. P. Tivnan. 


Jaén, DiocrsE oF (GIENNENSIS), in Southern Spain. 
The city of Jaén, capital of the province of the same 
name, is situated in north-eastern Andalusia on the 
lower part of the north-eastern slope of Monte Jabal- 
cuz about 1800 feet above sea-level. In 1900 the 
population was 26,434. During the period 1013-90 
the city of Jaén, the Romans’ Aurgi, was the capital of 
the independent Moorish Kingdom of Djayyan, and 
was reconquered from the Moors by St. Ferdinand II 
of Castile and Leonin April, 1246. According to local 
tradition the first bishop was St. Euphrasius, supposed 
to be one of the seventy disciples. He is said to have 
been sent to Southern Spain, together with St. Tor- 
quatus and five other pupils of the Apostles, by Sts. 
Peter and Paul, and to have settled at Iliturgis (now 
Andujar), where he is reputed to have suffered martyr- 
dom in the year 68 [ef. Henschenius, ‘‘De adventu in 
Hispaniam Sanctorum Torquati ete.” in ‘Acta SS.”, 
III, May (Brussels, 1680), 442-4; Terrones y Robres, 
‘Vida, martirio, translacién y milagros de 8. Eufrasio, 
obispo y patrén de Andujar” (Granada, 1657)]. 
Other predecessors of the bishops of Jaén are, accord- 
ing to local investigations, the bishops of Cazlona 
(Episcopi Castulonenses), who were active in the period 
298-656, and finally four of the bishops of Baeza 
(Episcopi Beatienses), flourishing between the seventh 
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and the thirteenth centuries. The list of the bishops 
proper of Jaén does not begin until 1248, when the see 
was transferred from Baeza to Jaén. ‘The last Bishop 
of Baeza was Fray Domingo, O.P. (1227-48); the 
first Bishop of Jaén was Pedro I Martinez (1249-50). 
The most notable among the sixty-four bishops who 
have governed the Diocese of Jaén are: St. Pedro III 
Pascual (1296-1300) and Gonzalo de Zuniga (1422- 
56), who both died as martyrs in Moorish prisons; 
the sixty-fourth bishop, Juan José Laguarda y Fe- 
nollera (1906-9), was appointed Bishop of Barcelona 
at the consistory of 29 April, 1909, since which date 
the See of Jaén has been vacant. 

Sravistics.—The Diocese of Jaén is suffragan of 
Granada: it is bounded on the north by the Diocese of 
Ciudad Real, on the east by the Archdiocese of Toledo, 
on the south by the Archdiocese of Granada and the 
Diocese of Guadix, on the west by the Diocese of Cor- 
dova. According to the latest official diocesan statis- 
ties (1 January, 1905) it contains about 395,000 
inhabitants, 12 deaneries (arciprestazgos) divided into 
136 parishes, 136 parish churches, and 6 dependent 
churches. There are four male religious congregations 
with 4 monasteries, 10 cloistered female congregations 
with 27 houses, and 11 uncloistered with 29 houses. 
The chapter of the cathedral at Jaén has 12 canonries, 
besides which the old chapter (6 canonries) still exists 
at Baeza. There is also the theological seminary of 
San Felipe Neri at Baeza in addition to the diocesan 
seminary (Seminario Conciliar) at Jaén. Other edu- 
cational institutions are the Colegio del Santisimo 
Sacramento for theological studies, and the Colegio de 
San Eufrasio for the education of choir-boys, both at 
Jaén. The massive Cathedral of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin stands in the highest part of the city of 
Jaén. It was begun in 1532 by Pedro de Valdelvira, and 
is a fine specimen of early Spanish Renaissance. In a 
shrine by the high altar is preserved the famous Santo 
Rostro or Santa Faz, a handkerchief of Saint Veronica, 
which is annually exhibited to the people on Good 


Friday and on the Feast of the Assumption. 

De Ximena Juravo, Catilogo de los obispos de las iglesias 
catedrales de la didcesis de Jaén (Madrid, 1654); pp Rus 
Purrra, Historia eclesiistica del reino y obispado de Jaén (Jaén, 
1634), the first part of which is alone printed, the second part 
being in the Nationa] Library at Madrid (MS. Q 58); pru 
Bitcues, Santos y Santuarios del obispado de Jain y Baeza 
(Madrid, 1653); Gams, Kirchengesch. von Spanien, III (Ratis- 
bon, 1876), i, 48 sq., 160, 426 sq. 

GREGOR REINHOLD. 


Jaenbert (JAENBERHT, JANBRIHT, JANIBERT, 
JAMBERT, LAMBERT, LANBRIHT, GENGBERHT), thir- 
teenth Archbishop of Canterbury; d. at Canterbury 
11 or 12 Aug., 791° the exact date is uncertain; Flor- 
ence of Worcester and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
place it,in 790; Svmeon of Durham, the better author- 
ity,in 791. Nothing is known of his life till 760, when 
he was elected Abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, and blessed by Archbishop Bregwin. When the 
archbishop died he was buried at Christ Church, and 
Jaenbert asserted the rights of his own abbey as the 
traditional burying-place with such vigour that ac- 
cording to a late tradition the monks of Christ Church 
elected him archbishop to avoid his appeal to Rome. 
He was consecrated on 2 Feb., 766, and received the 
pallium from Pope Paul Tin 767. During his pontifi- 
cate the struggle of Kent against the growing power 
of Offa of Mercia ended in the defeat of the former 
kingdom. Offa’s policy for the aggrandizement of 
Mercia involved the creation of a separate archbishop- 
rie independent of Canterbury, and though Jaenbert 
opposed this vigorously, Offa obtained the pope’s con- 
sent, and the papal legates George and Theophylact 
held a council at Chelsea in 787 where Jaenbert was 
forced to surrender much of the jurisdiction of Canter- 
bury to Higbald, the newly elected Archbishop of 
Lichfield. The extent of the territory transferred is 
not recorded. Silver coins were minted by Jaenbert, 
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he being the earliest Archbishop of Canterbury of 
whose coinage specimens have been preserved. 


Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in R. S. (1861); FLormENcE or Wor- 
cCESTER, Chronicle, ed. STEPHENSON (1853); SymMEON oF DuR- 
Ham, Opera in R.S., II (1882-1885), 53; Writ1am or MALMES- 
BuRY, Gesta Foes in R. S.; MarrHew Paris, Vite Offarum 
(London, 1640); Hoox, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
I (London, 1860), 242-254; KmmBuin, Codex Diplomaticus, I, 
(London, 1839) exiii-clvii; Happan anp Srusss, Kecl. Docs., 
iii, 402-466; Stusss in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v.; Hunt in Dict. 
Nat. Biog., 8. v. 

Epwin Burton. 


Jaffa, a titular see in the Patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem. The city of Jaffa is very ancient. Even be- 
fore the arrival of Josue in Palestine it is mentioned 
on the pylons of Karnak and the cuneiform tablets 
of Tell-el-Amarna. Several Greek authors, relying 
on native legends, traced its foundation to Jopes 
(Cassiopeia), daughter of Avolus, and made it the 
scene of the fable of Andromeda exposed on a rock 
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s. c.) his brothers Jonathas and Simon Machabeus 
took final possession of the city (I Mach., x, 74-6). 
Pompey captured it from the Jews in 63 B. c., and 
during the period of more than a century, until it 
became entirely Roman, the city changed masters 
several times. 

Jaffa, which had now become Joppe, soon counted 
Christians among its inhabitants. It was there that 
St. Peter raised to life the widow Tabitha, a name 
interpreted Dorcas (Acts, ix, 36-42), whose tomb is 
still the object of a popular pilgrimage; there, too, in 
the house of Simon the Tanner, he had the symboli- 
cal vision of the unclean animals (Acts, x, 1-23). 
At the time of the great Jewish revolt against the 
Romans, Joppe was taken by Cestius Gallus, Gov- 
ernor of Syria, and its inhabitants slaughtered to the 
number of 8400. The fugitives from the city and 
vicinity afterwards reassembled there, and turned to 
piracy, which brought about a second interven- 
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and delivered by Perseus. Assigned to the tribe of 
Dan (Jos., xix, 46), Japho, or Jaffa, seems not to have 
belonged to the Jews before the reign of David, who 
conquered the maritime region (Judges, i, 34; xviii, 
1; II Kings, viii, 1; Eecclus., xlvii, 8). In the time 
of Solomon it served as the port of landing for the 
cedars sent by Hiram for the construction of the 
Temple of Jerusalem (II Par., ii, 16). After the 
death of Solomon it probably recovered its independ- 
ence or fell into the power of the kings of Israel. The 
Prophet Jonas took ship there for Tharsis (Jonas, i, 
3), and King Ezechias brought it once more under 
the power of the Kingdom of Juda (IV Kings, xviiii, 
8). In this condition it is several times mentioned 
in the inscriptions of the kings of Assyria, whose 
domination passed later to the Chaldeans and Per- 
sians. In the reign of Cyrus Jaffa again served as a 
landing-port for the materials destined for the recon- 
struction of the Temple (I Esd., iii, 7). After the 
expedition of Alexander the Great (333 B. c.) the 
city passed into the power alternately of Syria and 
Egypt. In consequence of violent wrong done the 
Jewish population, Judas Machabeus attacked the 
harbour at night and burned all the vessels (IT 
Mach., xii, 3-7). Shortly afterwards (about 142 


tion of the Romans and the violent death of 4200 
persons. The city was then razed to the ground. Be- 
ing without importance during the first centuries of 
Christianity, Joppe did not possess a bishop until the 
fifth century (Lequien, “Oriens Christianus”, III, 
627); a very small number of its Greek or Latin 
bishops are known (ibid., IIT, 625-30, 1291; Eubel, 
“Tierarchia catholica medii evi”, Munich, I, 297; 
II, 186). After the Arab conquest and the destrue- 
tion of Cxesarea Maritima in the seventh century, 
Jaffa acquired some importance and became the 
chief seaport of Palestine. Captured by the cru- 
saders, it beeame, under Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
County of Jaffa and Ascalon, feudatory to the King 
of Jerusalem. One of its counts, John of Ibelin, 
wrote the principal book of the Assizes of the King- 
dom of Jerusalem (see ASSIZES OF JERUSALEM). Re- 
taken by Saladin in 1187, and surrendered to Richard 
Coeur de Lion in 1192, Jaffa was reconquered in 1197 
by the Sultan Melek-el-Adel, who had 20,000 Chris- 
tians massacred there. In 1204 it fell once more 
into the power of the Christians, who held it until 
1268, when Sultan Bibars of Egypt took possession 
of it and completely destroyed it. Bonaparte took 
it by assault in 1799, and was accused, perhaps 
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wrongfully, of having poisoned the Ottoman garrison 
and his own soldiers infected with the pest. Ibrahim 
Pasha, the son of Mehemet Ali, captured the city in 
1831, and seven years later it was destroyed by 
earthquake. 

Jaffa is connected by railroad with Jerusalem; its 
harbour, which is difficult of access, received 1789 
steam or sailing vessels in 1907, and transacted busi- 
ness to the extent of 28 million franes ($5,600,000) 
—17,000,000 imports and 11,000,000 exports. The 
city is surrounded by magnificent orange groves, and 
has now entirely recovered from all its misfortunes, 
the census of 1905 crediting it with a population of 
more than 40,000 souls. Among these are 5000 
Jews, 1000 Protestants (mostly foreigners), 3550 
Orthodox Greeks, 100 schismatie Armenians, 1770 
Catholics (of whom 1010 are Latins, 215 Maronites, 
510 Melchites, and 35 Syrians). The remainder of 
the population (about 30,000) is Mussulman. Fran- 
ciscan Fathers direct the parish church and a school 
for boys. The Brothers of the Christian Schools 
have a boarding-school, two day-schools, and a com- 
mercial school. Italian Catholics also have a school 
for boys. The Sisters of St. Joseph and the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters have each a boarding and a day school. 
There is also a French hospital conducted by nuns. 
The other (non-Catholic) Christian communities, es- 
pecially the Protestants, also have schools, hospitals, 
and orphanages. 

VicouRroux, Joppe in Dict. de la Bible; Mr1stERMANN, Nou- 
veau Guide de Terre Sainte (Paris, 1907), 19-27; Guerin, Des- 
cription de la Palestine. Judée, I, 1-22. 

S. VaILHe. 


Jafina, Diocese or (JAFFNENSIS), situated in the 
northern portion of Ceylon, comprises the northern 
and north-central provinces of the island. Chris- 
tianity in Jaffna dates back as far as the time of St. 
Francis Xavier. In 1548 St. Francis visited Manaar 
and came to Jaffna to persuade the king to cease his 
persecutions against the Christians. In 1580, under 
the protection of the Portuguese, the first Catholic 
church was built at Jaffna. The whole peninsula 
surrendered in 1591 to Andrea Furtado de Mendoza. 
Almost the entire population subsequently abjured 
idolatry and embraced Christianity. The fort of 
Jaffna capitulated to the Dutch in 1658. At that 
time there were in the peninsula 50 priests, 1 Jesuit 
college, 1 Franciscan and 1 Dominican convent, and 
14 churches. The Dutch immediately manifested the 
most hostile disposition towards the Catholics. The 
priests and monks were banished, and giving them 
shelter was declared a capital offence. From that 
time dates the long persecution which ended only 
with the surrender of Ceylon to the British in 1796. 
To this diocese belongs the Island of Manaar rendered 
famous by the apostolic labours of St. Francis Xavier 
and by the martyrdom of from 600 to 700 Christians, 
who were executed by order of the King of Jaffna. 
Madhu, though a solitary spot in the middle of the 
jungle, has also its historical fame. For a long time 
during the Dutch persecution it was the refuge of 
native Christians. To this spot they had transported 
a statue of Our Lady which is now enshrined in the 
new church. Madhu has developed into an impor- 
tant pilgrimage, where more than 40,000 pilgrims 
congregate every year for the feast of the Visitation. 

In 1845 Ceylon was divided into the two vicariates 
of Colombo and Jaffna, with Bishop Orazio Betta- 
chini as vicar Apostolic of the latter. In 1847 the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate arrived in Ceylon. In 
1857 the Jaffna vicariate was handed over to the 
Oblates, and on the death of Bishop Bettachini, 
Bishop Semeria, O.M.I., was appointed vicar Apos- 
tolic. In 1868 Bishop Christopher Bonjean, O.M.I., 
succeeded Bishop Semeria. He had been in the mis- 
sions for nine years in India and in 1856 had crossed 
pver to Ceylon to join the Oblate Congregation. 
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During his administration a great impulse was given 
to primary education. The pernicious effects of the 
Protestant and Hindu schools were more than coun- 
terbalanced by the activity ot the bishop and the 
missionaries. Subsequently Bishop Bonjean was 
transferred to the metropolitan See of Colombo. 
Bishop Theophile Melirzan, O.M.I., sueceeded him 
at Jaffna and, following in his footsteps, was named 
Archbishop of Colombo in 1893. In the same year 
Henri Joulain, O.M.I., was appointed Bishop of 
Jaffna. 

The entire population of the diocese is 499,200; 
the Catholics numbering 45,500. The diocese is in 
the hands of the Oblates; 3 secular priests help in the 
parochial ministry. The total number of missionaries 
is 46. Attached to the cathedral is St. Martin’s 
seminary for the education of junior students aspiring 
to the priesthood. St. Patrick’s college and boarding 
school is the most flourishing institution of the north- 
ern province. It has a staff of 6 European fathers, 1 
native father, 2 brothers, and 15 native professors. 
The average number of students is 450. It is espe- 
cially devoted to higher English education, and pre- 
pares its students for the Cambridge Junior and 
Senior examinations and for the London University 
Intermediate. Some years ago it was thought ex- 
pedient to come into closer contact with non-Cath- 
olies and especially with the higher classes of Hindus. 
For this purpose a Hindu boarding school was at- 
tached to St. Patrick’s college. The boarders number 
100, with good prospects for the future. Jaffna con- 
vent, conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Bordeaux, follows the same junior and senior courses, 
for the education of girls, as St. Patrick’s. To the 
convent is attached a girls’ orphanage. The native 
Brothers of St. Joseph are occupied in teaching at 
Jaffna, Kayts, Manaar, and Mullaitivu. The native 
Sisters of St. Peter conduct primary schools in all the 
important stations of the diocese. There are 127 
schools under the control of the missionaries, for the 
vernacular and primary English education. At the 
two industrial schools of Colombogam and Mullai- 
tivu 125 orphan boys are taught agriculture and use- 
ful trades. The diocese has conferences of St. Vincent 
de Paul and young men’s associations for the workin 
classes. St. Joseph’s Catholic Press is the home o 
the Jaffna Catholic Guardian, a weekly paper de- 
voted to the interests of the diocese. A Catholic 
Club has just been founded for the purpose of 
defending the interests of the Catholic Comp Unity: 

Catholic Directory (Madras, 1908); Bongnan, Jaffna Direc- 
tory. 

‘ J. F. Atpert Lorrie. 


Jager. See AGRIA. 


Jager of Dornheim. See Crorus, JoHANN. 
Jahveh. See JmHovanH. 


Jainism, a form of religion intermediate between 
Brahminism and Buddhism, originated in India in 
pre-Christian times, and has maintained its heretical 
attitude towards Brahminism down to the present 
day. The name is derived from jina, conqueror, one 
of the epithets popularly apphed to the reputed 
founder of the sect. Jainism bears a striking resem- 
blance to Buddhism in its monastic system, its ethical 
teachings, its sacred texts, and in the story of its 
founder. This closeness of resemblance has led not a 
few scholars—such as Lassen, Weber, Wilson, Tiele, 
Barth—to look upon Jainism as an offshoot of Budd- 
hism and to place its origin some centuries later than 
the time of Buddha. But the prevailing view to-day 
—that of Biihler, Jacobi, Hopkins, and others—is that 
Jainism in its origin is independent of Buddhism and, 
perhaps, is the more ancient of the two. The many 
points of similarity between the two sects are ex- 
plained by the indebtedness of both to a common 
source, namely the teachings and practices of ascetic, 
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monastic Brahminism. Of the reputed founder of 
Jainism we have but few details, and most of these are 
so like what we read of the beginnings of Buddhism 
that one is strongly led to suspect that here at least 
one is dealing with a variation of the Buddha-legend. 
According to Jainist tradition, the founder lived in the 
sixth century B. c., being either a contemporary or a 
precursor of Buddha. His family name was Jnatri- 
putra (in Prakrit, Nattaputta), but, like Gotama, he 
was honoured with the laudatory names of Buddha, 
the enlightened, Mahavira, the great hero, and Jina, 
the conqueror. These last two epithets came to be 
his distinctive titles, while the name Buddha was 
associated almost exclusively with Gotama. Like 
Buddha, Jina was the son of a local raja who held 
sway over a small district in the neighbourhood of 
Benares. While still a young man he felt the empti- 
ness of a life of pleasure, and gave up his home and 
princely station to become an ardent follower of the 
Brahmin ascetics. If we may trust the Jainist serip- 
tures, he carried the principle of self-mortification to 
the extent that he went about naked, unsheltered 
from the sun, rain, and winds, and lived on the rudest 
vegetarian fare, practising incredible fasts. Accept- 
ing the principle of the Brahmin ascetics, that salva- 
tion is by personal effort alone, he took the logical 
step of rejecting as useless the Vedas and the Vedic 
rites. For this attitude towards the Brahmin tradi- 
tions he was repudiated as a heretic. He gathered 
eleven disciples around him, and went about preaching 
his doctrine of salvation. Like Buddha he made 
many converts, whom he organized under a monastic 
rule of life. Associated with them were many who 
accepted his teaching in theory, but who in practice 
stopped short of the monastic life of extreme asceticism. 
These were the lay Jainists, who, like the lay Bud- 
dhists, contributed to the support of the monks. 

The Jainists seem never to have been so numerous 
as the Buddhists. Though they claim a membership 
of over a million believers, laity included, recent statis- 
tics of India show that their number is not greater 
than half a million. On the question of the propriety 
of going about naked, the Jainist monks have for ages 
been split into two sects. The White-Robed Sect, 
whose monks are clothed in white garments, is the 
more numerous, flourishing chiefly in N. W. India. 
To this sect belong a few communities of Jainist nuns. 
The naked ascetics, forming the other sect, are strong- 
“et in the South of India, but even here they have 
targely restricted the custom of nakedness to the time 
of eating. As the Buddhist creed is summed up in 
three words, Buddha, the Law, the Order, so the Jain- 
ist creed consists of the so-called three jewels, Right 
Belief, Right Knowledge, Right Conduct. Right Be- 
lief embraces faith in Jina as the true teacher of salva- 
tion and the acceptance of the Jainist scriptures as his 
authoritative teaching. These scriptures are less ex- 
tensive, less varied, than the Buddhist, and, while 
resembling the latter to a large degree, lay great stress 
on bodily mortification. The canon of the White- 
robed Sect consists of forty-five Agamas, or sacred 
texts, in the Prakrit tongue. Jacobi, who has trans- 
lated some of these texts in the “\Jaecred Books of the 
EHast”’, is of the opinion that they eannot be older than 
300 B. c. According to Jainist tradition, they were 
preceded by an ancient canon of fourteen so-called 
Purvas, which have totally disappeared. With the 
Jainist, ‘‘ Right Knowledge” embraces the religious 
view of life together with the end of man, while “ Right 
Conduct” is concerned with the main ethical precepts 
and with the ascetic, monastic system. 

The Jainist, like the Buddhist and the pantheistic 
Brahmin, takes for granted the doetrine of ivarma and 
its implied rebirths. He, too, views every form of 
earthly, bodily existence as misery. Freedom from 
rebirth is thus the goal after which he aspires. But, 
while the pantheistic Brahmin and the primitive 
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Buddhist looked for the realization of the end in the 
extinction of conscious, individual existence (absorp- 
tion in Brahma, Nirvana), the Jainist has always ten- 
aciously held to the primitive traditional belief in a 
final abode of bliss, where the soul, liberated from the 
necessity of rebirth on earth, enjoys forever a spirit- 
ual, conscious existence. To attain this end, the 
Jainist, like the Buddhist and the pantheistic Brah- 
min, holds that the traditional gods can aid but little. 
The existence of the gods is not denied, but their 
worship is held to be of no avail and is thus abandoned. 
Salvation is to be obtained by personal effort alone. 
To reach the longed-for goal, 1t is necessary to purify 
the soul of all that binds it to a bodily existence, so 
that it shall aspire purely and solely after a spiritual 
life in heaven. This is accomplished by the life of 
severe mortification of which Jina set the example. 
Twelve years of ascetic life as a Jainist monk and 
eight rebirths are necessary to constitute the purga- 
torial preparation for the Jainist heaven. While the 
Jains are not worshippers of the Hindu gods, they 
erect imposing temples to Jina and other venerated 
teachers. The images of these Jainist saints are 
adorned with lights and flowers, and the faithful walk 
around them while reciting sacred mantras. Jainist 
worship is thus little more than a veneration of a few 
saints and heroes of the past. 

On its ethical side—the sphere of Right Conduet— 
Jainism is largely at one with Brahminism and Bud- 
dhism, There are, however, a few differences in the 
application of the principle of not killing. The sa- 
credness of all kinds of life implied in the doctrine 
of metempsychosis has been more scrupulously ob- 
served in practice by the Jain than by the Brahmin or 
the Buddhist. The Brahmin tolerates the slaughter 
of animals for food, to provide offerings for the sacri- 
fice, or to show hospitality to a guest; the Buddhist 
does not scruple to eat meat prepared for a banquet: 
but the Jain reprobates meat-food without exception 
as involving the unlawful taking of life. For similar 
reasons the Jain does not content himself with strain- 
ing his drinking water and with remaining at home 
during the rainy season, when the ground is swarming 
with lower forms of life, but when he goes forth, he 
wears a veil before his mouth, and earries a broom 
with which he sweeps the ground before him to avoid 
destruction of insect life. The Jainist ascetic allows 
himself to be bitten by gnats and mosquitoes rather 
than risk their destruction by brushing them away. 
Hospitals for animals have been a prominent feature 
of Jainist benevolence, bordering at times on absurd- 
ity. For example, in 1834 there existed in Kutch a 
temple hospital which supported 5000 rats. With all 
this scrupulous regard for animal life, the Jain differs 
from the Buddhist in his view of the lawfulness of 
religious suicide. According to Jainist ethics a monk 
who has practised twelve years of severe asceticism, 
or who has found after long trial that he cannot keep 
his lower nature in control, may hasten his end by self- 
destruction. : 

Jacosi, The Jaina Sutras, vols. XXII and XLV of the Sacred 
Books of the Hast; Horxins, The Religions of India (Boston. 
1895); Harpy, Der Buddhismus nach dlieren Paliwerken (Miin- 
ster, 1890); Monier WiiitAms, Buddhism (London, 1889); 
Bartu, The Religions of India (London, 1891). 
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_ Jamaica, the largest of the British West Indian 
islands, is situated in the Caribbean Sea, between 
latitude 17° 43’ and 18° 32’ N., and longitude 76° 11’ 
and 78° 30’ W. It is 90 miles south of Cuba, 100 west 
of Haiti, and 554 miles from Colon. The nearest point 
of the continent of America is about 400 miles south- 
west of the island. The name Jamaica is said to 
be derived from Araw&k words denoting water and 
wood, signifying a fertile land. The island is 144 
miles long, and from 214 to 49 miles broad. Its area is 
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4207% square miles, of which about 646 are flat, con- 
sisting of alluvium, marl, and swamp. There are 
some mineral deposits in the island, the most abund- 
ant being copper. The surface of the island is very 
mountainous, almost 2000 square miles of it being 
above an altitude of 1000 feet. The culminating 
point, Blue Mountain Peak, is 7360 feet high. 

Flora and Fauna.—Vhere are over two thousand 
distinct species of flowering plants and some four 
hundred and seventy varieties of ferns in Jamaica. 
The economie woods include: logwood, lignum-vite, 
cedar, mahogany, mahoe, fustic, bullet-wood, yacea, 
satin-wood, and cashaw. The medicinal woods and 
plants are: quassia, cinchona, gamboge, sarsaparilla, 
senna, belladonna, castor-oil, ginger, tamarind, and 
tobacco. Dietetic: coffee, cocoa, arrow-root, pi- 
mento, cane, plantain, yam, and sweet potato. 
Among the fruit trees, all the citrus family abound, 
mango, star-apple, bread-fruit, banana, cocoa-nut, 
eustard-apple, avocado pear, pineapple, etc. 

Topography.—The island is divided into three 
counties: Surrey, Middlesex, and Cornwall; and each 
into five parishes: Portland, St. Thomas, St. Andrew, 
Kingston, Port Royal; St. Mary, St. Ann, St. Cath- 
erine, Clarendon, Manchester; Hanover, St. James, 
Trelawny, St. Elizabeth, Westmoreland. 

Population and Vital Statistics.—The first recorded 
attempt at enumerating the population of Jamaica 
was in 1660, when ‘‘the relicts of the army” were 
stated to be 2200, and the planters, merchants, and 
others about the same number. In 1775, there were 
13,737 whites, free coloured 4093, slaves 192,787. 
In 1834—the year of negro emancipation—it was 
computed that there were 15,000 whites, 5000 free 
blacks, 40,000 coloured, 311,070 slaves, making a 
total of 371,070. In June, 1844, the census gave 
whites 13,816, coloured 81,074, and blacks 346,374; 
total 441,264. The population in 1891 was 639,493, 
of whom 14,692 were white, 121,755 were coloured, 
486,624 black, 10,116 coolies (East Indians), 481 China- 
men, and 3623 not described. The total estimated 
population in 1907 was 830,261. The Registrar- 
General’s statistics show that upwards of 65 per cent 
of births were those of illegitimate children. Many 
of these are the offspring of consistent or permanent 
concubinage rather than of promiscuity. In this 
connexion it must not be forgotten that the ancestors 
of the majority of this people some two generations 
ago were permitted and encouraged to breed like 
cattle, and were denied admission to the marriage 
state. In 1881 there were over 10,000 Catholics in 
Jamaica; in 1891 there were 12,000; and at the present 
date (1908) about 14,000. The average annual birth- 
rate for ten years, 1896-7 to 1906-7, was 36-5 per 1000 
of the estimated mean population. For the same 
period the mean average death-rate of population 
per 1000 was 23:2. The population of Kingston is 
some 50,000, Spanish Town 5690, Montego Bay 4760, 
Port Antonio 2500, Falmouth 3100, Mandeville 1500. 

Climate and Meteorology.—Intimately associated 
with vital statistics comes the question of climate. 
Jamaica, being a tropical island, was formerly looked 
on as injurious as a residence to the inhabitants of 
northern latitudes. This theory has been completely 
refuted, and for many years past the invalid and 
tourist is resorting in increasing numbers to this 
“Riviera of the West”, which is an ideal sojourn for 
the health-seeker. The diversity of surface, from the 
plains to the plateaux and mountain slopes, affords a 
variety of climate suitable to any requirement. The 
table of 1899 given in the next column will illustrate 
this fact, at varying altitudes and localities. 

Meteorological records are wanting for Manchester 
and St. Elizabeth highlands, which are much drier 
than other hill districts of the island. There are many 
mineral springs valuable for the cure of acute and 
chronic diseases, especially gout and rheumatism. 
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Two of them possess very remarkable curative prop- 
erties: the hot sulphurous springs of Bath, and the 
warm saline spring at Milk River. 


Humidity 
Temperature Mean Rainfall 
' Annual 
Locality 
Mean Neen Ses ee poate: 
noua .M. A ) 
Annual Range ie 
Kingston, Pub- 
lie Garden: 
(60 ft. above 
sea level) ....| 79°.4 F.| 16°.2 F.| 81 | 63 | 46.78 
Hope Gardens, 
iO OMe eres (Pees NOE NADA MSH I) ORE || a7 8%) 
Cinchona Gar- 
dens, 4900 ft. 62°.9 F.| 12°.2 F.| 83 | 84 | 90.08 


History—Jamaica was discovered by Columbus 


on 3 May, 1494. He landed probably at or near St. 
Ann’s Bay, called by him Sancta Gloria, owing to the 
great beauty of the environs. Nine years later his 
caravels were wrecked at Puerto Bueno—the present 
Dry Harbour. He gave the name Santiago to the 
island, which was but partially colonized by the 
Spaniards, and was never popular with them. 
They first introduced horses, cattle, sheep, goats, 
pigs, and domestic poultry. To the Spaniards Ja- 
maica is also indebted for the orange, lemon, lime, 
and other fruit trees; the coffee tree is due however 
to British initiative about the year 1721. From the 
constituents of the shell mounds throughout the 
island and the absence therefrom of all objects of a 
European character, it would appear that these 
accumulations represent the kitchen middens of the 
pre-Columban aboriginal inhabitants. These remains, 
found principally in caves, comprise: (a) erania and 
other bones (human), (b) stone implements (celts, 
etc.), (c) objects of pottery (various), (d) orna- 
mental beads (chaleedony); kitchen middens contain- 
ing shells (principally marine), broken pottery, fish 
and coney bones, stone implements, and ashes. Their 
cottages were built on stockade posts set vertically 
side by side in a trench. For animal food they de- 
pended principally on the sea, and on their festivals 
or barbecues the entire village went out on marine or 
river excursions. Their gardens yielded arrow-root, 
beans, cassava, cucumbers, melons, maize, and yams; 
for fruit they had the guava, mammee, papaw, and 
star-apple. They cultivated cotton and wound it for 
cordage and twisted it into yarn for making gar- 
ments. - The only domestic animals were probably the 
muysea duck and the alea, a small dog. The aborig- 
ines were most probably a tribe of the Arawak 
Indians, and not Caribs, who were cannibals. The 
Arawaks were a gentle and inoffensive people as their 
name (meal-eaters) signifies. They believed in a 
Supreme Being (Jocahuna), ina future state, and had a 
tradition about a deluge. Their form of government 
was patriarchal. They smoked tobacco and played 
a football game called bato, in which both men and 
women joined. ; 
Spanish Occupation.—A review of the period of 
Spanish occupation is one which reflects very little 
credit on Spanish colonial administration in those 
days. Their treatment of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
whom they are accused of having practically exter- 
minated, is a grave charge, and if true, cannot be 
condoned on the plea that such conduct was charac- 
teristic of the age, and that as bad or worse was per- 
petrated by other nations even in later years. In 
the few places where the Spaniards settled, they in- 
variably built a church, sometimes a monastery, and 
occasionally a theatre. Sevilla-Nueva (or Sevilla 
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d’Oro) was the capital of the island from 1510 till 
1520, when Diego Columbo founded a new capital, 
Santiago de la Vega, which is now known as Spanish 
Town. In 1521 orders were received from Spain to 
cease from making the native Indians slaves. Las 
Casas, deservedly called ‘‘Protector-General of the 
Indians’’, was instrumental in inducing the pope to 
issue a Bull in 1542, restoring the Indians to freedom. 
Unhappily this concession came too late for the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of the island. Soon after, Africans 
were imported into Jamaica as slaves. The discredit- 
able failure to capture San Domingo by the expedition 
under Admiral Penn—father of the founder of Penn- 
sylvania—and General Venables, described by Carlyle 
as “the unsuccessfulest enterprise Oliver Cromwell 
had concern with’’, ended in a successful descent on 
Jamaica, which was captured in May, 1655. 

English Occupation.—“ To signalise the capture of St. 
Tago” by the English ‘‘a small leaven of Puritan feel- 
ing and a large amount of ruffianism led the troops 
into a display of energy..... The abbey and the two 
churches were demolished and the bells melted down 
for shot’”’ (Gardner). The poet Milton, secretary to 
Cromwell, justified this invasion of the West Indies on 
the ground of “the most noble opportunities of pro- 
moting the Glory of God, and enlarging the bounds 
of the Kingdom of Christ, which we do not doubt will 
appear to be the chief end of our late expedition to 
the West Indies”. The advent of the English adven- 
turer gave a considerable impetus to trade with the 
outside world. The chief seaport of the island, now 
Port Royal, soon became ‘‘a nest of iniquity and a 
centre of rude luxury, the emporium of the loot of the 
buecaneer . . . . no form of vice was wanting, no 
indulgence too extravagant for its lawless popula- 
tion’. But it paid the penalty of its lawlessness, being 
wiped out by an earthquake on 7 June, 1692, after 
which event Kingston, the present capital, was estab- 
lished. As a means of repeopling the island, which 
was being decimated by fever, a large number of 
Royalists in Ireland were seized and sent out as 
slaves by the English. “As a result of Cromwell’s 
Trish policy one thousand young women and the same 
number of young men were by order of the Council of 
State arrested in Ireland and shipped to Jamaica, 
while the sheriffs of several counties of Scotland were 
instructed to apprehend all known idle, masterless 
robbers and vagabonds, male and female, and trans- 
port them to the island”’ (Ellis). In 1660 the popula- 
tion of Jamaica was about 4500 whites, and some 
1500 negroes. Jamaica was ceded to England by the 
treaty of Madrid in 1670. On the accession of James 
TI, the Duke of Albemarle (a Catholic), son of General 
Monk, was appointed governor of Jamaica. One of 
his suite was Sir Hans Sloane, founder of the British 
Museum. 

Slavery.—The war with the American colonies met 
with little sympathy in Jamaica. The assembly pe- 
titioned George III to grant more political auton- 
omy to the struggling colonists. In 1778 France, 
which had recognized the independence of the new 
republic, was forced into war by England, and Ja- 
maivca, like the rest of the West Indies, suffered accord- 
ingly. Seven years later the maroons, or half-breed 
negroes, rose in rebellion, repulsed both the colonial 
militia and the regular troops, devastated large tracts 
of country, and were not finally overpowered till 
1795. Some 600 of them, men, women, and children, 
were deported to Nova Scotia, and subsequently to 
Sierra Leone. In the eighteenth century 700,000 
negro slaves were landed in Jamaica. When, in 1807, 
the slave trade was abolished in the British colonies, 
there were some 320,000 slaves in Jamaica. Slavery 
was destined to continue there for more than another 
quarter of a century. The local Government, which 
consisted almost entirely of slave holders and sym- 
pathizers with slavery, was a negrophobic plutocracy, 
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and the Anglican, or Episcopalian, clergy were in sym- 
pathy with the assembly, as they were dependent on 
it for their stipends. Ministers of other Protestant 
denominations were working for the education and 
enlightenment of the negroes, only to be reviled, 
hindered, and persecuted by the dominant party. 
A serious outbreak among the slaves occurred in 1831, 
property to the value of $3,500,000 being destroyed. 
The law emancipating the slaves passed by the British 
Parliament was accepted by the Jamaica Assembly in 
1833 under strong protests, and on 1 August, 1834, 
slavery was abolished in the island. The number of 
slaves for whom compensation was paid by the British 
Government was 225,290, the amount awarded hav- 
ing been $29,269,875. As an immediate result of the 
emancipation of the negroes, the want of labourers 
was soon experienced. In 1844 immigration of hill- 
coolies from Hindustan was sanctioned by the Legis- 
lative Council. During the past sixty years, some 
30,000 Hindu agricultural labourers have been im- 
ported into the island, of whom over 10,000 have, 
during the last twenty years, returned to India, taking 
back with them more than $350,000 in government 
bills of exchange. 

Catholic Revival.—F rom the time of the expulsion of 
the Spaniards in 1655, and especially after the adop- 
tion of the Toleration Act of 1688, which “afforded 
liberty of conscience to all persons except papists”’ 
(Gardner), Catholic revival in the island was debarred. 
It was not until 1792 that the first instalment of free- 
dom of worship was granted to them. Dr. Douglass, 
Vicar Apostolic of the London District, and ecclesias- 
tical superior of the Catholics in the British West In- 
dies, sent out an Irish Franciscan, Father Quigley, in 
1798, who did pioneer work for seven years, and died 
in 1805. He was succeeded by Fathers Rodriguez 
d’Arango and Campos Benito, both Franciscans. 
By a Brief of Gregory XVI dated 10 January, 1837, 
the British West Indies were divided into three vicari- 
ates Apostolic: the Windward Islands, British Guiana, 
and Jamaica. Father Benito was appointed first 
vicar Apostolic of this island in 1837. The same year 
two Jesuits, Fathers Cotham, an Englishman, and 
Dupeyron, a Frenchman, arrived. They, with the 
vicar Apostolic and Father Duquesnay, the first 
native of Jamaica raised to the priesthood, formed 
the whole ecclesiastical body. Asiatic cholera broke 
out in Jamaica in October, 1850, claiming over 30,000 
victims; the Catholic clergy won the highest praise 
for their self-sacrifice and heroism during the plague. 
In 1855 the vicar Apostolic, Benito, died and was 
succeeded by Father Dupeyron, 8.J., the first Jesuit 
to act as Vicar Apostolie of Jamaica. 

Jesuit Administration —We have now to deal with 
the mature development of the mission in the nine- 
teenth century. Numerically it was small, but it had 
attracted public attention by its philanthropic and 
religious work. With the accession of Father Dupey- 
ron the Jamaica mission came formally under the 
control of the Society of Jesus, and has remained so 
ever since. The new vicar Apostolic, hampered like 
his predecessors by a paucity of labourers and scanti- 
ness of resources, could continue only to watch over 
and safeguard that which had already been effected. 

In 1857 four Sisters of the Third Order Regular of 
St. Francis arrived in Jamaica from Glasgow, to in- 
struct the coloured children. In a short time they 
opened a poor school and subsequently a high school 
for young ladies, both destined to do excellent work. 
In 1866 Father Joseph Sidney Woollett, S.J., of the 
English province, received sub-delegate powers of vicar 
Apostolic. The following year Father Hathaway, 
8.J., arrived from England. He was a distinguished 
graduate of the University of Oxford, and had been a 
Fellow of Worcester College, and subsequently dean 
and bursar. In 1849 he accepted the incumbency of 
Shadwell, near Leeds. Becoming a Catholic in 1851, 
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he joined the Society of Jesus at the age of thirty- 
eight. He was a most zealous, self-denying, hard- 
working priest, an eloquent and persuasive preacher, 
and acultured scholar; yet for years he taught the poor 
school for boys (St. Joseph’s), until his health broke 
down. Hediedin 1891. The number of Catholics in 
Jamaica in 1872 did not exceed 6000; the greater 
portion of them lived in Kingston, where there were 
two churches. Seven chapels supplied the wants of 
the sparsely scattered rural Catholic population. 
There were about 400 children, boys and girls, attend- 
ing the convent schools and St. Joseph’s in the capital. 
In August, 1880, a cyclone passed over the east end of 
the island, destroying nearly all the wharves in Kings- 
ton. The Catholic churches and schools were wrecked, 
but were soon replaced through the generosity of the 
faithful in England and the United States, and the 
efforts of Father Thomas Porter, S.J., vicar Apostolic 
from 1877 till 1888. After some forty consecutive 
years of priestly labour, Father Joseph Dupont, S.J., 
diedin 1887. Toperpetuate hismemory, the citizens of 
Kingston, irrespective of creed or class, erected a mar- 
blestatuein the Parade Square of thecity. Thestatue 
was overturned and broken by the earthquake of 1907. 

Bishop Gordon.—Before his arrival in Jamaica, the 
Right Reverend Charles Gordon, S.J., D.D., who 
succeeded Father Porter as vicar Apostolic, had been 
consecrated Bishop of Thyatira in partibus infidelium. 
He set about supplying the most pressing needs of the 
mission. Efficient elementary schools were started. 
In 1891 Holy Trinity church was improved, a tower, 
the Lady chapel, a sacristy, and baptistery being 
added at a cost of $12,500. Finally a hall to afford 
recreation and instruction for Catholic men, and 
for the meetings of the church guilds and sodalities, 
was completed in 1905 and named “Gordon Hall” 
after its founder. The hall and the church were both 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1907. Dr. Gordon also 
brought the Salesians into Jamaica, placing at their 
disposal a large property, Reading Pen, near Montego 
Bay, to be used for an agricultural college. In 1894 
the care of the Jamaica mission was transferred to the 
Maryland-New York province of the Society, from 
the English province which had served it from the 
year 1855. In 1905 Father John Joseph Collins, 8.J., 
was appointed administrator Apostolic of the vicari- 
ate, and in 1907 he was raised to the episcopacy as 
Bishop of Antiphellos in partibus infideluum and Vicar 
Apostolic of Jamaica. 

Education.—One of the first subjects to which the 
friends of emancipation turned their attention after 
the abolition of slavery was the education of the 

redial population of the West Indies. In Jamaica, 
eocrer there had been very little progress. The 
grant which had been made by the imperial Parlia- 
ment was discontinued in 1844, and all that was done 
for elementary education in Jamaica was the grant 
of $15,000 per annum by the legislature for the 
next twenty years. A training college for educating 
teachers was established in 1870. In 1850 some 
Spanish Jesuits, who had been banished from New 
Granada by the Liberal revolutionary party, arrived 
at Kingston and opened what was called the Spanish 
College and what is now St. George’s College, a school 
of higher education for boys of the middle and upper 
classes. Most of the refugee priests left Jamaica 
shortly afterwards for Guatemala, but the work they 
inaugurated was carried on by Father Simond, S.J. 
The college was closed about 1865, and opened again 
in 1868. Many prominent men in the island of all 
denominations have been educated there. In 1870 
it ceased to be a boarding establishment. On the 
coming of the American Jesuits, the college was trans- 
ferred to Winchester Park, in the suburbs of Kingston. 

Elementary education for Catholics had been left 
very much in abeyance up to Bishop Gordon’s ar- 
rival in 1889. The convent primary school had not 
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more than 150 children, St. Joseph’s school for boys 
not as many, and some half-dozen schools in various 
parts of the island, with a fluctuating attendance of 
under one hundred, were all that represented Catholic 
elementary education in Jamaica. The advent of the 
Sisters of Mercy from the parent-house, Bermondsey, 
London, in December, 1890, soon gave an additional 
impetus to Catholic education. Fifteen years later 
there were in all some two thousand children attend- 
ing the various schools of the Sisters of St. Francis, 
and considerably over one thousand in the schools of 
the Sisters of Mercy. In addition, there are two 
orphanages at the Convent of Mercy, as well as two 
industrial schools (under Government), and a high 
school for girls. A house of mercy has also been 
established for the protection of young women. 

Recent Events—The history of the colony from 
1850 till 1865 might be described as a political tem- 
pest in a teapot. The Assembly and the Executive 
were at a dead-lock. Trouble was brewing in the 
country. During 1864 a severe drought had greatly 
impoverished the people, and the American Civil War 
had increased the price of imported bread-stuffs. 
Agitators had called on the coloured population to 
assert themselves, and the ery of ‘‘colour for colour 
and blood for blood” was raised. A partial rebel- 
lion, limited to the parish of St. Thomas, broke out 
among the black population in 1865. Some magis- 
trates and officials were butchered at the beginning 
of the outbreak, but martial law was proclaimed, 
and the rebellion was quickly suppressed by methods 
which a Royal Commission pronounced later to have 
been unnecessarily severe. The chief agitators were 
hanged, after which Governor Eyre was recalled by 
the British authorities and was succeeded by Sir 
John Peter Grant, during whose term of office (1865- 
74) a number of important reforms were introduced. 
He brought an order in council abolishing the 
Legislative Assembly and establishing Crown gove 
ernment. The new legislature was designated the 
‘Legislative Council of Jamaica” ennsisting of the 
Governor, six official members, and three non-official 
members. A privy council was also provided; a 
new revenue system was established; the police were 
organized; and other useful departments—judicial, 
public works, and banks—were re-arranged or founded. 
In 1871 the State, or Anglican, Church in Jamaica was 
disestablished. The seat of the civil government was 
transferred from Spanish Town to Kingston during 
the same year. The Rio Cobre irrigation works 
completed at a cost of $650,000 have in recent 
years converted the lowlands of the parish of St. 
Catherine into a huge banana plantation. In 1868 
the cultivation of cinchona as an economic industry 
was started by Government; and the rapidly increas- 
ing banana trade between Port Antonio and the United 
States has been the salvation of the island finan- 
cially during the last twenty-five years. 

In Nov., 1875, a cyclone occurred, followed by 
another in Aug., 1880. The advent of Sir Henry 
Norman as governor to the colony in Dec., 1883, was 
signalized by the establishment of a revised constitu- 
tion (promulgated by an order in council of Queen Vic- 
toria), consisting of a governor, a privy council, and a 
legislative council. The first is appointed by the 
sovereign for five years, and holds office during the 
sovereign’s pleasure. The privy council consists of 
the senior military officer (not being below the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel), the colonial secretary, the 
attorney-general; and such other persons, not to 
exceed eight, provisionally appointed by the governor, 
subject to the approval of the sovereign. The legis- 
lative council consists of the president (the governor), 
five ex-officio members, ten nominated members, and 
fourteen elected members (one for each of the four- 
teen parishes). : 

In 1890 the Jamaica Government Railway was sold 
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to an American syndicate for $500,000 in cash, and 
$3,500,000 in second mortgage debentures. An inter- 
national exhibition was opened (27 Jan., 1891), by the 
then Prince George of Wales. The guarantee fund 
was $120,000; total visitors, 302,830. Sir Henry 
Blake was then administering the affairs of the colony 
as governor. 

In 1893 a board of education was formed. The 
abolition of fees in elementary schools was provided 
for by a house tax. In 1896 a scheme for the sale 
of Crown lands to small settlers was instituted. In 
1898 direct cable service between Jamaica and Eng- 
land was established. The Imperial Direct Line of 
steamers was inaugurated with $200,000 annual sub- 
sidy—half from Jamaica, and half from the Imperial 
Government. Port Royal was created a separate 
parish in the same year. 

Agriculture and Commerce.—There is an agricul- 
tural society with some fifty affiliated branches in 
the various parishes of the island. Lectures and 
practical demonstrations have been organized by the 
society. Of the 2,500,000 acres of land in Jamaica, 
1,310,000 are in wood and ruinate, and 775,000 under 
cultivation (560,000 grazing land, and 215,000 under 
tillage). There are 143,000 acres of government or 
Crown land unoccupied. The following table shows 
the area under cultivation the last year of each of the 
three decades:— 


7 
Year| Canes | Coffee Cocoa |Ginger| Corn |/Tobacco| Bananas 


1885|/40,500)19,650} 415} 148 | 925 86 u 
1895)30,970 23,640] 1,687 | 84 | 384) 230 | 18,850 
1905|24,420 21,480/ 6,532 | 184 | 86] 378 | 32,675 


In 1902-3 over 14,000,000 bunches of bananas 
valued at $5,673,750 were exported. Over 95 per 
cent of these went to America. It was officially es- 
timated that the loss to the island by the cyclone 
the following year, through destruction and damage 
to crops and buildings and loss of trade, was $12,- 
500,000. The estimated number of cattle, horses, etc., 
in the island in 1904-5 was: horned stock, 107,695; 
horses, 57,908; asses, 18,500. 

Shipping.—Number and tonnage of vessels that 
entered in the ports of the island for the year 1907:— 


nee Wee ships, 182, tonnage Ee 
oreign 4 28, 

,__ iabsenatslay Shull x 506,683 

Steam:— Foreion “ 932 “ 968,189 


Quantity and value of the chief exports in 1907:— 


SUERNE, oLoccaae 15,499 hhds. value $592,710 
RIG est rchece 14,630 puns. “ 670,570 
Coffee.........54,86lcewts. ‘“ 442 320 
Pinmen i One rer 85,294 ewts. “ 394,480 
Dyewood...... 84,004 tons “ 417,560 
| Budou hee, 8s ble Sak erelo coh aerate a 5,053,020 
Ul SEKOC OM onde ceca Gc s 134,425 


Aas wee 1,675,590 
Thus the relative importance of the island’s exports 
that year was: sugar 6-3, rum 7:1, coffee 4-7, dyewood 

4-4, pimento 4-2, fruit 53-8, tobacco 1-4, minor prod- 
ucts 17:8. Of the exports, 57-2 per cent in value went 
to the United States of America, and 29-8 per cent to 
the United Kingdom. 

Currency.—Gold and silver coins current in Great 
Britain and Ireland are legal tender to any extent, and 
local nickel pennies, half pennies, and farthings are 
legal tender to the extent of twelve pence (one shil- 
ling) in one payment. Paper money consists of the 
notes of the Colonial Bank, and of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, of £1 to £5 and upwards. The other coins 
here are American gold coins. English weights and 
measures are in use in the colony. There are three 
daily newspapers published at Kingston and twelve 
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others (six weekly, four monthly, and two quarterly) 
at Kingston and other parts of the island. 

Means of Communication—The whole length of 
main roads on the island aggregates close on 2000 
miles; they are sufficiently broad almost everywhere 
for a double line of traffic, and are generally main- 
tained in excellent condition. The first railway in 
Jamaica was opened between Kingston and Spanish 
Town in 1845. It was extended to Old Harbour in 
1867, and from there to Porus in 1885, as well as the 
branch line to Ewarton from Spanish Town in the 
same year. In 1890 American capitalists extended 
the line to Montego Bay, a distance of 113 miles, 
and to Port Antonio, a distance of 54 miles. An 
electric tram line, some 24 miles in extent, serves 
Kingston and its suburbs. The first steamship 
communication between Jamaica (Kingston) and the 
United States (New York) was begun in 1860. Ja- 
maica joined the Universal Postal Union in 1877. 
There isa fortnightly mail service to and from England 
direct, also one via New York, a weekly service to the 
United States. There are 160 post and 64 telegraph 
offices in the island; and two lines of cables connect 
Jamaica with America. 

The Earthquake of 1907.—A shock of earthquake 
of great severity occurred about 3.30 p.m. on Mon- 
day, 14 January, 1907. It lasted for upwards of 
twenty seconds; its greatest intensity was experi- 
enced along the foreshore of Kingston harbour. A 
large proportion of the buildings of the capital were 
either destroyed or badly damaged. The injuries to 
the submarine cables indicated that the gravamen of 
the shock was experienced at a depth of about a mile. 
The greater part of the business area of the city was 
destroyed, most of it by fire. The loss of life and 
property was estimated at about 800 persons and 
about $10,050,000 (Handbook of Jamaica, 1909). 
Most of the churches in the city were either completely 
wrecked or damaged beyond repair, and the majority 
of the public buildings, institutions, and the two con- 
vents, and their schools suffered equally. The cata- 
clysm was one of the most calamitous events which 
has occurred in the history of the colony. Generous 
offers of pecuniary aid were made by most of the 
large cities of the United States, but were de- 
clined by the local Government. Some of the 
ships of the United States Atlantie fleet landed a 
party of medical officers, and equipment for the tem- 
porary field hospital at the Jesuits’ college at Win- 
chester Park. These surgeons did excellent work. 
A body of American marines was landed at the request 
of the authorities to quell an uprising among the 
prisoners at the general penitentiary. This action was 
subsequently taken exception to by the governor, and 
consequently the American admiral had no alternative 
but to withdraw his squadron, leaving, however, sup- 
plies, medicines, etc. for the use of the sufferers. Sub- 
sequently the Imperial Government expressed regret 
atthe action of its representative, who shortly after- 
wards resigned. A Mansion House (London) fund to 
relieve the distress was promptly started, and realized 
some $277,000. A free grant was made by the Im- 
perial Parliament of $750,000 and a temporary loan 
of $4,000,000 at 3 per cent. The funds subseribed 
from all sources were distributed by a relief com- 
mittee. Up to 31 Dec., 1908, loans to the value of 
$1,317,150 had been made. Thanks to the energy of 
Dr. Collins, the vicar Apostolic, most of the damaged 
Catholic schools were repaired or rebuilt in a few 
months. A new Catholic church dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity is being erected near Winchester Park, 
in place of the former one which was ruined by the 
earthquake. 

Dependencies—The Turks and Caicos Islands, 
which geographically form part of the Bahama group, 
are dependencies of Jamaica. They have an area of 
1624} square miles and a population of some 5300. 
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The exports are salt and sponges. The seat of govern- 
ment is at Grand Turk, the town containing 1750 
inhabitants. The Cayman Islands, having an area of 
about 225 square miles, are situated some 180 miles to 
the W. N. W. of Negril Point, Jamaica. They were 
discovered by Christopher Columbus and named by 
him Las Tortugas, on account of the turtles with which 
the coast swarmed. The estimated population of the 
three islands, Grand Cayman, Cayman Brac, and 
Little Cayman, is 5000 for the largest island, and 
about 1000 between the two smaller islands. The ex- 
ports are coco-nuts, turtles, phosphates, ropes, 
cordage, ete., made from the palm-thatch which 
growsinabundance. Shipbuilding toa limited extent 
goes on; sloops and schooners of from 40 to 70 tons 
register are built from native woods, mahogany, 
cedar, calabash, cashaw, ete., and sold in Cuba. The 
Cayman group has an administrator and local jus- 
tices and forms a dependency under the jurisdiction 
of Jamaica. 

Lone, History of Jamaica (3 vols., London, 1774); Bripass, 
The Annals of J.ima.c.: (2 vols., London, 1820); GarpNer, A 
His‘ory of Jamzica (London, 1873); Exuis, A Short Sketch of 
the History of the Church of E»clandin Jamaica (Kingston, Jam., 
1391); Hin, The Geology and Physical Geography of Jamaica 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1599); Cunpauu, Jamaica in *905, Hand- 
book, ete. (Kingston, Jam., 1°05); Handbook of Jamaica (London 
and Kingston, Jam., annual publication). 
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Jamay, Denis, Franciscan missionary, date and 
place of birth unknown; d.in France, 1625; an impor- 
tant figure in the early history of the Church in 
Canada. In 1615 he was chosen by his superiors in 
Franee as provincial commissary and chief of the 
first band of Recollect friars, who were also the first 
missionaries of Canada. Leaving France on 24 
April, 1615, he arrived at Tadoussae on 24 May, and 
went immediately with Champlain to meet the sav- 
ages at Sault St. Louis. On 24 June, 1615, at 
Riviére des Prairies, he celebrated the first Mass said 
in the country by its first missionaries. In 1616 
lather Jamay returned to France with Champlain 
to urge before the king and the ‘‘Associates”’ of 
Rouen the material and spiritual interests of the 
colony. In 1620, again elected commissary pro- 
vineial, he returned to Canada with Champlain and 
his wife. On reaching Quebec he exhorted the col- 
onists to obey the viceroy and his lieutenant, Cham- 
plain. Having completed the first regular convent 
of the Recollects at Quebec, he blessed it and dedi- 
eated it to Our Lady of the Angels. He returned to 
France in 1621. 

MSS. Hist. chronol. de la Prov. de St-Denys (1677) in Bibli- 
othéque Nationale, Paris; Quvres de Champlain, ed. LavEerR- 
pibRe (Quebec, 1870); SaGARp, Histoire du Canada (Paris, 
1636); Lecterce, Premier établissement de la foi dans la Nou- 
velle France (Paris, 1691); DionNE, Samuel Champlain (Quebec, 
1906); Beausren, Sault-au-Récollet (Montreal, 1898). 

Oporic-M. Jouve. 


James, EpwarpbD, VENERABLE. See RALPH CROcK- 
a] , 
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James, Epistle or Sarint.—The questions concern- 
ing this Epistle are treated in the following order:— 
J. Author and Genuineness; II. Tradition as to the 
Canonicity; IIT. Analysis and Contents of the Epistle; 
IV. Oceasion and Object; V.To whom addressed; 
VI. Style; VII. Time and Place of composition. 

I. AUTHOR AND GENUINENESS.—The author is com- 
monly identified with the Lord’s brother, the Bishop of 
Jerusalem (see JAMES THE Luss, Saint; the view 
that the Lord’s brother must be identified with James, 
the son of Alpheus, is by far the most probable). 
Internal evidence (contents of the Epistle, its style, 
address, date, and place of composition) points un- 
mistakably to James, the Lord’s brother, the Bishop 
of Jerusalem, as the author; he exactly, and he alone, 
fulfils the conditions required in the writer of the 
Epistle. External evidence begins at a comparatively 
late date. Some coincidences, or analogies, exist be- 
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tween the Epistle and the Apostolic Fathers ‘Clement 
of Rome, the Pastor Hermas, St. Justin, St. Ire- 
nus; see Mienertz, ‘‘Der Jacobusbrief”, Freiburg im 
Br., 1905, p. 55 sqq.). The literary relation between 
the Epistle of James and the Epistle to the Romans is 
doubtful. Its later recognition in the Church, espe- 
cially in the West, must be explained by the fact that 
it was written for Jewish Christians, and therefore not 
widely circulated among the Gentile Churches. From 
the middle of the third century, ecclesiastical authors 
cite the Epistle as written by St. James, the brother of 
the Lord. See the testimonies in the section follow- 
ing. The greaternumber of the Fathersin the Western 
Church identify the author with James the Apostle. 
In the Eastern Church, however, the authority of 
Eusebius and St. Epiphanius may explain some eccle- 
siastical doubts about the Apostohe origin of the 
Epistle, and consequently about its canonicity. 

I. TRapition as To Canonicity.—In the first cen- 
turies of the Church the authenticity of the Epistle 
was doubted by some, and amongst others by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia; it is therefore deutero- 
canonical. It is wanting in the Muratorian Canon, 
and because of the silence of several of the Western 
Churches regarding it, Eusebius classes it amongst the 
Antilegomena or contested writings (Hist. ecel., II, 
xxv; IT, xxiii); St. Jerome gives the like information 
(De vir. ill., ii), but adds that with time its authen- 
ticity became universally admitted. In the sixteenth 
century its inspired character was contested by Eras- 
mus and Cajetan; Luther strongly repudiated the 
Epistle as ‘‘a letter of straw”, and ‘‘unworthy of the 
apostolic Spirit”, and this solely for dogmatic reasons, 
and owing to his preconceived notions, for the Epistle 
refutes his heretical doctrine that Faith alone is neces- 
sary forsalvation. The Council of Trent dogmatically 
defined the Epistle of St. James to be canonical. As 
the solution of this question of the history of the 
eanonicity of the Epistle depends chiefly on the testi- 
mony of the ancient I’athers, it remains to be seen 
whether it is quoted by them as Scripture. (a) In the 
Latin Church it was known by St. Clement of Rome 
(before A. p. 100), the Pastor Hermas (about a. p. 159), 
St. Irenzeus (125?-202?, 208), Tertullian (d. about 
240), St. Hilary (d. 366), St. Philaster (d. 385), St. 
Ambrose (d. 397), Pope Damasus (in the canon of 
about A.D. 382), St. Jerome (346-420), Rufinus (d. 
410), St. Augustine (430), and its canonicity is un- 
questioned by them. (b) In the Greek Church, ( lem- 
ent of Alexandria (d. 217), Origen (d. 254), St. Athan- 
asius (d. 373), St. Dionysius the Areopagite (about 
A. D. 500), ete., considered it undoubtedly asa sacred 
writing. (c) In the Syrian Church, the Peshito, al- 
though omitting the minor Catholie Epistles, gives 
that of St. James; St. Ephraem uses it frequently in 
his writings. Moreover, the most notorious heretics 
of Syria recognised it as genuine. Thus we find that 
Nestoriusranked it in the Canon of Sacred Books, and 
James of Edessa adduces the testimony of James, v, 14. 
The Epistle is found in the Coptic, Sahidic, Ethiopie, 
Arabic. and Armenian versions. Although, there- 
fore, the canonicity of the Epistle of St. James was 
questioned by a few during the first centuries, there 
are to be found from the very earliest ages, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Church, numerous testimonies in 
favour of its canonicity. rom the end of the third 
century its acceptance as inspired, and as the work of 
St. James, has been universal, as clearly appears from 
the various lists of the Sacred Books drawn up since 
the fourth century. 

TiI. ANALYSIS AND CoNTENTS Of THE HPIsTLE.— 
The subjects treated of in the Epistle are many and 
various; moreover, St. James not unfrequently, whilst 
elucidating a certain point, passes abruptly to another, 
and presently resumes once more his former argument; 
hence it is difficult to give a precise division of the 
Epistle. It is doubtful whether the sacred writer 
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intended any systematic arrangement of subject; in- 
deed, it is more probable that he did not, for in the 
Hebrew Sapiential Books of the Old Testament, Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, to which the present 
Epistle may in many ways be likened, the order in 
a the moral sentences stand does not seem to 
suggest any connexion between them. It will there- 
fore be more expedient to give a simple enumeration 
of the subjects treated of in the Epistle:—Inscription 
(i., 1); persecutions are to be borne with patience and 
joy (2-4); wisdom must be asked of God with con- 
fidence (5-8); humility is reeommended (9-11); God 
is not the author of evil but of good (12-18); we must 
be slow to anger (19-21); not faith only, but also good 
works are necessary (22-27). Against respect of per- 
sons (ii, 1-13); another exhortation to good works 
(14-26). Against the evils of the tongue (ili, 1-12); 
against envy and discord, 13-18. Against wars and 
contentions (iv, 1-3); against the spirit of this world 
and pride (4-10); against detraction (11—-13a) ; against 
vain confidence in worldly things (13b-16). Against 
the rich that oppress the poor (v, 1-6); exhortation 
to patience in the time of oppression (7-11), and to 
avoid swearing (12); of the anointing of the sick 
(13-15); of prayer (16); we must have at heart the 
conversion of sinners (19-20). This enumeration 
shows that St. James inculeates especially: patience 
and perseverance in adversity, temptations, and per- 
secutions; the necessity of good works, merey, and 
charity. For the question of apparent opposition 
between St. James and St. Paul with regard to ‘‘faith 
and works” see RoMANS, EPISTLE TO THE. 

IV. Occasion snp Ossect.—A. Occasion.—St. 
James seems to have been moved to write his Hpistle 
on witnessing that the first fervour of the Jewish 
Christians had grown cold, and that, owing to various 
causes, both external and internal, a certain spirit 
of discouragement had declared itself amongst them. 
(1) External Causes.—The new Christian converts 
found themselves at first the object of the indifference 
only of their fellow townsfolk, the greater number of 
whom still remained in unbelief; but this attitude very 
soon changed to one of hostility and even of persecu- 
tion. These early converts, belonging as they mostly 
did to the poorer classes, found themselves oppressed 
by the wealthy unbelievers; some were refused em- 
ployment others were denied their wages (v, 4); at 
other times they were mercilessly dragged before the 
tribunals (ii, 6); they were persecuted in the syna- 
gogues, and were, besides, reduced to extreme want 
and even starvation (ii, 15-17). (2) Internal Causes. 
-—In the midst of these trials the faith of many began 
to languish (ii, 14, 20, 26), and the evil ways they had 
abandoned at their conversion were gradually in- 
dulged in once more. Thus it came to pass that the 
poor were despised in the sacred assemblies (ii, 1-9); 
there were breaches of brotherly charity (ii, 7); some 
arrogated to themselves the office of teacher who were 
unfitted (ii, 1, 13); many were guilty of detraction 
and other sins of the tongue (ili, 1-12; iv, 11-13); 
there were contentions and lawsuits (iv, 1-2); some 
indulged in swearing (v, 12); others neglected assid- 
uous prayer (v, 13, 17-18); pride and vainglory were 
yielded to (iv, 6-10); even some of the sacred rites 
seem to have been overlooked (v, 14-16). Such were 
the evils that the Hpistle sought to remedy. B. Ob- 
ject.—St. James wrote his Epistle for a moral purpose, 
and addressed his co-religionists as their pastor, in his 

uality of Bishop of Jerusalem, in order: (1) to exhort 
them to constancy in the faith in spite of the persecu- 
tions and trials they were undergoing, and to give 
them comfort in their tribulations; (2) to correct the 
abuses and extirpate the evils amongst them, by 
urging them to make their conduct conformable to 
their faith, and by earnestly reminding them that 
faith alone would not save them unless they added 
good works, 
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V. To Wuom ApDRESSED.—St. James wrote his 
Epistle to the Jewish Christians outside Palestine, 
who, for the greater part, were poor and oppressed. 
This we gather with certitude from the inscription (i,1), 
and from various indications in the text. A. The 
words, i, 1, ‘‘ to the twelve tribes” can mean the whole 
Jewish nation; but the words following, “which are 
scattered abroad”’, designate clearly the Jews of the 
Dispersion. The Jews in Palestine, surrounded by 
Gentiles, were not considered as “scattered abroad”. 
That he addressed the Jewish Christians only becomes 
evident by the fact that the author styles himself 
“the servant of God, and of our Lord Jesus Christ”, 
and by this title he indicates clearly that he writes to 
the disciples of Christ only. B. That the readers were 
Jewish appears still more evidently from the Epistle 
itself. St. James takes for granted that those whom 
he addressed were well versed in the writings of the 
Old Testament. Moreover, he calls them not only his 
“brethren”, which name taken by itself does not re- 
move all doubt, but he so clearly shows them to be 
Christians that it is incomprehensible how any critics 
understand unconverted Jews to be the “brethren” 
to whom the Epistle was written. Thus in i, 18, he 
writes to those whom God “of his own will hath be- 
gotten by the word of truth, that they might be some 
beginning of his creature”’; inii, 1, he admonishes them 
as follows: “My brethren, have not the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ of glory with respect of persons’; 
in ii, 7, he refers to them when he writes of “the good 
name [of Christ] that is invoked upon you”; in vy, 7, 
they are to be patient “until the coming of the Lord”’; 
etc. Further proof is afforded by the date of compo- 
sition. C. The context does not reveal who were the 
particular Jewish converts, to whom the Epistle was 
addressed. We gather, however, that St. James ap- 
peals to certain Christians, labouring under the stress 
of peculiar circumstances, in order to warn them 
against special perils; no one will easily admit that the 
vices against which he inveighs and the errors he con- 
demns were to be met with in each and every commu- 
nity of Jewish converts. Therefore the conclusion that 
he addressed some particular Churches forces itself 
upon our minds. As, according to the most probable 
opinion, the Epistle was not written later than about 
A.D. 50, we may conclude that it was written to some 
of the Churches of Syria or of another country not far 
distant from Jerusalem. 

VI. Srytye.—The style is sententious, figurative, 
often poetical, and may be compared to that of the 
Prophetical and Sapiential Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is rapid, betrays emotion, and is not wanting 
in those vehement outbursts of feeling customary 
with the writers of that period, and which so power- 
fully set the force of the argument before the reader. 
It has already been noticed that the different sen- 
tences of the Epistle may be divided into hemistichs 
of parallel meaning; this is quite in keeping with the 
distinctly Hebraic style of the whole Epistle; it isa 
well known fact that the classical period is not found 
in Hebrew, but that the short members of a proposi- 
tion are continually in juxtaposition. 

VII. Trae anp PLAcr oF Composition.—A. Time. 
—The Epistle was probably written about a. p. 47. 
The reference to the persecutions (ii, 6) is in the pres- 
ent tense, and indicates a stage of suffering which has 
not yet receded into the past of history. Now, in a.p. 
44 the Churches of Judea were exposed to the per- 
secution inflicted by Herod Agrippa, in which James, 
the son of Zebedee, was murdered (Acts, xii, 1 sqq.). 
Moreover, the author could not have written after 
the Council of Jerusalem (A. p. 51), where James 
acted as president, without some allusion to his de- 
cision unanimously accepted (Acts, xv, 4 sqq.). An- 
other indication, also derived from indirect internal 
evidence, is an allusion to the hungry and naked poor 
(of Jerusalem, ii, 15 sqq.); they suffered probably 
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from the famine foretold by Agabus (Acts, xi, 28-30), 
and usually identified with one mentioned in Josephus 
(Antigq., XX, ii, 5), a.p.45. B. Place of Composition. 
—The Epistle was probably written by St. James in 
Jerusalem ; this we may conclude from the study of 
the life of the author (see JaMEs THE Luss, SAINT), 


and this opinion finds favour with nearly all its critics. 

Consult Introductions to the New Testament. It will suffice 
to indicate some recent commentaries and special studies in 
which the earlier bibliography is mentioned. CarHo.ic 
Works:—ErRmoni in Vicouroux, Dict. de la Bible, s. vv. 
Jacques (Saint) le Majeur, Jacques (Saint) le Mineur, Jacques 
(Epitre de Saint); Jacquier, Histoire des livres du Nouveau 
Testament (Paris, 1909); Mernerrz, Der Jacobusbrief und sein 
Verfasser in Schrift und Ueberlieferung (Freiburg im Br., 1905); 
Cass, Epitres catholiques, Apocalypse (Paris, 1905); VAN 
STEENKISTE-CAMBPRLYNCK, Commentarius in Epistolas Catholi- 
cas (Bruges, 1909). Non-Carno.tic Worxs:—Lipsius, Die 
apocryphen Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden (Braun- 
schweig, 1883-1890); Sprrra, Der Brief des Jacobus (Géttingen, 
1896); Mayor, The Epistle of St. James (London, 1892); Ipmm 
in Hasrines, Dict. of the Bible, s. vv. James and James, The 
General Epistle of; Puumprre, The General Episile of St. James 
(Cambridge, 1901); Emmerr in Hastrncs-SELBig, Dict. of the 
Bible, s.v. James, Epistle of. 


A. CAMERLYNCK. 


James of Brescia, theologian of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He entered the Dominican Order at Brescia, 
his native city, and in 1450 was appointed to the 
office of inquisitor. He aided the papal auditor, 
Bernardo da Bosco, in putting an end to the teach- 
ing of impious doctrines at Bergamo. He also took 
a prominent part in the controversy between the 
Dominicans and the Minorites with regard to the 
Precious Blood. During Easter Week, 1462, St. 
James of the Marches, a celebrated Minorite preacher, 
maintained in a sermon at Brescia that the Blood 
separated from the Body of Christ during His Pas- 
sion was thereby separated from His Divinity, and 
consequently was not entitled to adoration during 
the time that Christ remained in the sepulchre. As 
this doctrine had been proscribed by Clement VI 
in 1351, James of Brescia cited James of the 
Marches to appear before his tribunal in case he 
should not retract. A dispute at once arose between 
the Dominicans and Friars Minor. Shortly before, 
in a Bull written at Tivoli, Pius II had declared that 
it was not contrary to Christian Faith to hold that 
Christ did not. reassume a part of the Blood He 
shed in His Passion. This declaration narrowed 
down the controversy to the question: Whether the 
Blood which Christ shed in His Passion and re- 
assumed at His Resurrection was adorable as the 
Blood of the Son of God during the three days that 
it was separated from His Body. The affirmative 
was maintained by the Dominicans, the negative by 
the Minorites. The pope ordered a solemn disputa- 
tion to be held before the pontifical court at Christ- 
mas, 1462 (1463, according to many). James of 
Brescia was one of the three theologians who repre- 
sented the Dominicans. Among the Minorite cham- 
pions was Francesco della Rovere, later Pope Sixtus 
IV. After a debate of three days, a consultation 
was held by the pope and the cardinals, but no defin- 
itive decision was pronounced. Ina Constitution dated 
1 August, 1464, two weeks before his death, Pius for- 
bade all further disputation on the subject. A full 
presentation of the Dominican side of this contro- 
versy is preserved in an unpublished treatise written by 
James of Brescia and his two colleagues. Other theo- 


logical works attributed to James are no longer extant. 

EcHarp AND Quertr, Scriptores Ord, Pred., 1, 822 and 824; 

Naratis ALEXANDER, Hist. Eccl., VIII (Paris, 1714), 17; Pas- 

Tor, History of the Popes, I1t (London, 1894), 286; Morrrer, 

Histoire des Mattres Généraux Ord. Pred., lV (Paris, 1909), 413. 
J. A. McHuau. 


James of Edessa, a celebrated Syrian writer, b. 
most likely in a. p. 633; d.5 June, 708. Te was a 
native of the village of ‘En-dé@bha, in the district of 
Gumyah, in the province of Antioch. During several 
years he studied Greek and Holy Writ at the famous 
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convent of Kennesrhé, on the left bank of the Eu- 
phrates, opposite Europus (Carchemish). After his 
return to Syria he was appointed Bishop of Edessa, 
about A. p. 684, by the Patriarch Athanasius IT, his 
former fellow-student. Equally unable to enforce 
canonical rules and to connive at their infringement, 
he resigned his see after a four years’ episcopate, and 
withdrew to the convent of Kaistim (near Samosata), 
while the more lenient Habhibh succeeded him as 
Bishop of Edessa. Shortly afterwards he accepted 
the invitation of the monks of Eusébhona (in the Dio- 
cese of Antioch) to reside at their convent, and there 
he commented for eleven years on the Sacred Scrip- 
tures in the Greek text, doing his utmost to promote 
the study of the Greek tongue. Owing to the oppo- 
sition which he met on the part of some of the monks 
who did not like the Greeks, be betook himself to the 
great convent of Tell--Adda (the modern Tell-‘Addi), 
where, for nine years more, he worked at his revision 
of the Old Testament. Upon Habhibh’s death he 
took possession again of the episcopal See of Edessa, 
resided in that city for four months, and then went to 
Tell-'Adda to fetch his library and his pupils, but died 
there. James of Edessa was a Monophysite, as is 
proved by the prominent part he took in the synod 
which the Jacobite patriarch Julian convened in 706, 
and by one of his letters in which he speaks of the 
orthodox Fathers of Chaleedon as “the Chaleedonian 
heretics”. In the literature of his country he holds 
much the same place as St. Jerome does among the 
Latins (Wright). For his time, his erudition was ex- 
tensive. He was not only familiar with Greek and 
with older Syriac writers, but he also had some knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, and willingly availed himself of the 
aid of Jewish scholars, whose views he often records. 
His writings, which are not all extant, were very va- 
ried and numerous. Among them may be noticed, 
first, his important revision of the Old Testament. 
This work was essentially Massoretic. James divided 
the Sacred Books into chapters, prefixing to each chap- 
ter a summary of its contents. He supplied the text 
with numerous marginal notes, of which one part 
gives readings from the Greek and the Syrian ver- 
sions at his disposal, and the other part indicates the 
exact pronunciation of the words of the text. Some 
of the notes contain extracts from Severus of An- 
tioch; while, at times, glosses are inserted in the text 
itself. Unfortunately, only portions of this revision 
have come down to us. ‘These are: practically the 
whole Pentateuch and the Book of Daniel, preserved 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (Syr. nos. 26, 
27); the two Books of Samuel with the beginning of 
Kings, and the prophecy of Isaias, found in the 
British Museum (Add. 14429, 14441). The other prin- 
cipal writings of James of dessa on Biblical topics are: 
(1) his unfinished ‘‘Texaemeron”, or work on the six 
days of creation, which is divided into seven treatises, 
and which opens with a dialogue between the author 
and Constantine, one of his disciples. James’s 
‘‘Hexaemeron” is preserved in two MSS., one of 
which is found in Leyden, and the other in Lyons; 
(2) commentaries and scholia on the Sacred Writings 
of both Testaments, which are cited by later authors, 
such as Dionysius bar-Salibi, Bar-Hebreus, and 
Severus. Some of his scholia have been published in 
the Roman edition of the works of St. Hphraem, and, 
at different times, by Phillips, Wright, Schréter, and 
Nestle; (3) letters treating of questions relative to 
Holy Writ, and mostly yet unpublished. As a litur- 
gical author, James of Edessa drew up an anaphora, 
or liturgy, revised the Liturgy of St. James, wrote the 
celebrated ‘‘Book of Treasures”, composed orders of 
baptism, of the blessing of water on the eve of the 
Epiphany, and of the celebration of matrimony, to 
which may be added his translation of Severus’s 
order of Baptism, ete. He is also the author of 
numerous canons; of important homilies, a few of 
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which survive in MS.; of a valuable ‘Chronicle ”, 
which he composed in 692, and of which a few leaves 
only are extant; of an ‘‘Enchiridion”, or tract on 
technical philosophical terms; of a translation of the 
‘“‘Homiliee Cathedrales”, written in Greek by Severus 
of Antioch; and of the ‘‘Octoechus” by the same 
author; of a biography of James of Sarugh; of a trans- 
lation from the Greek of the apocryphal “‘Ilistory of 
the Rechabites”; of a Syriac grammar, a few frag- 
ments of which are extant in Oxford and London, and 
in which he advocated and illustrated a novel system 
of indicating the vocalic element not found in the Syr- 
ian alphabet; and, finally, of an extensive correspond- 
ence with a large number of persons throughout 
Syria. 

J. S. Assemant, Bibliotheca Orientalis, I (Rome, 1719); IT 
(Rome, 1721); Mat, Script. Vet. Nova Collectio (Rome, 1825— 
38); Certant, Monumenta sacra et profana (Milan, 1863); BaLi 
in Dict. Christ. Biog., 8. v. Jacobus Hdessenus; NESTLE, Syrische 
Grammatik mit Litteratur (Berlin, 1888); Muprx, Historia artis 
grammatice apud Syros (Leipzig, 1889); Wrieur, Catalogue of 
the Syriac MSS. in the British Museum (London, 1870—); Ipem, 
A Short History of Syriac Literature (London, 1894); BrocKEL- 
MANN, Syrische Grammatik mit Litteratur (Berlin, 1899); Duvat, 
Grammaire Syriaque (Paris, 1881); Ipmm, Littérature Syriaque 
(8rd ed., Paris, 1907). 

Francis E. Greor. 


James of Sarugh, a writer of the Syrian Church, 
“the flute of the Holy Spirit and the harp of the 
believing church”; b. at Kurtam, 451, probably in 
the district of Sarugh; his father was a priest; d. 
at Batnan 29 Nov., 521. Three biographies of him 
are extant in Syriac: the first by James of Edessa 
(seventh century), the second anonymous, and the 
third by a certain George, probably George, Bishop 
of Sarugh, contemporary of James of Hdessa. We 
do not know where he was educated, nor when 
and how he was ordained to the priesthood. He 
became ‘‘periodeutes” or ‘‘chorepiscopus” of Haura 
in the district of Sarugh, whence in 502 he wrote to 
the city of Hdessa, threatened by the Persians, and in 
519 to the Christians of Najran; in 519 he became 
Bishop of Batnan, the chief city of Sarugh. Asse- 
mani (Bibliotheca Orientalis, I, 290 sq.) has en- 
deavoured indeed to prove against Renaudot the 
orthodoxy of James of Sarugh, but from this writer’s 
letters to the monks of the convent of Mar-Bassus 
(published by Martin in the ‘‘ Zeitschrift der deut- 
schen morgenl. Gesellschaft”, XXX, 217 sqq.) it is 
evident that he was always a Monophysite and con- 
tinued such to his death. However, he took prac- 
tically no share in the Christological polemics of his 
time and devoted his activity to study and literature. 
He is especially famous for his metrical homilies in 
dodecasyllabie verse of which, says Bar-Hebraeus, 
he composed seven hundred and sixty. Of these 
barely one-half has come down to us, and a few only 
have been published, e. g. on Simeon Stylites (in 
Assemani, “‘Acta Martyrum”, II, 230 sqq.), on 
virginity, fornication, ete. (in Overbeck, ‘‘S. Hph- 
remi Syri . . . opera selecta”, pp. 385 sq.), two on 
the Blessed Virgin Mary (in Abbeloos, ‘‘De vita et 
scriptis §. Jacobi Sarugensis”’, Louvain, 1867), on 
the chariot of Hzechiel (in Moesinger, ‘‘Monum. Syr.”’, 
II). He wrote the first one (on Hzechiel’s chariot) 
when only twenty-two years of age. His prose writ- 
ings were comparatively few. The most important 
besides the letters already mentioned are a letter to 
Paul of Edessa of 519, a letter to the pantheist Bar- 
Sudaili published by Frothingham (‘‘Stephen Bar- 
Sudaili, ete.”’, Leyden, 1886, p. 10 sqq.), a liturgy (tr. 
Renaudot, ‘‘Liturg. Orient. Collectio”, II, 356), an 
order of baptism (ed. and tr. Assemani, ‘‘Cod. Liturg. 
Keel. Univ.”, II, 309; IIT, 184), festal homilies (Ger. 
ae “Sechs Hom. d. heil. Jacob v. Sarug”, 

Wraiaut, A Short History of Syriac Literature (London, 1894); 
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James of the Marches, Saint, Franciscan, b. of 
a poor family named Gangala, at Monteprandone, 
March of Ancona, Italy, 1391; d. at Naples, 28 Nov., 
1476. He is generally represented holding in his 
right hand a chalice, out of which a snake is escaping 
—an allusion to some endeavours of heretics to poison 
him or, less likely, to the controversy about the 
Precious Blood. He began his studies at Offida un- 
der the guidance of his uncle, a priest, who soon 
afterwards put him to school at Ascoli. At the Uni- 
versity of Perugia he took the degree of Doctor in 
Civil Law. After a short stay at Florence as tutor 
in a noble family, and as judge of sorcerers, James 
was received into the Order of the Friars Minor, in 
the chapel of the Portiuncula, Assisi, 26 July, 1416. 
Having finished his novitiate at the hermitage of the 
Carceri, near Assisi, he studied theology at Fiesole, 
near Florence, under St. Bernardine of Siena. On 
13 June, 1420, he was ordained priest, and soon be- 
gan to preach in Tuscany, in the Marches, and Um- 
bria; for half a century he carried on his spiritual 
labours, remarkable for the miracles he performed 
and the numerous conversions he wrought. From 
1427 James preached penance, combated heretics, 
and was on legations in Germany, Austria, Sweden, 
Denmark, Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, and Bosnia. 
In the last-mentioned country he was also commis- 
sary of the Friars Minor. At the time of the Council 
of Basle he promoted the union of the moderate 
Hussites with the Church, and that of the Greeks at 
the Council of Ferrara-Florence. Against the Turks 
he preached several crusades, and at the death of St. 
John Capistran, in 1456, James was sent to Hungary 
as his successor. In Italy he fought the Fraticell1, 
instituted several montes pietatis, and preached in all 
the greater cities; Milan offered him the bishopric in 
1460, which he declined. St. James belonged to the 
Observant branch of the Friars Minor, then rapidly 
spreading and exciting much envy. How much he 
suffered on this account is shown in a letter written 
by him to St. John Capistran, published by Nic. 
Dal-Gal, O.F.M., in “Archivum Franciscanum His- 
toricum”’, I (1908), 94-97. Under Callistus ITI, in 
1455, he was appointed an arbiter on the questions 
at issue between Conventuals and Observants. His 
decision was published 2 Feb., 1456, in a papal Bull, 
which pleased neither party. A few years later, on 
Easter Monday, 1462, St. James, preaching at Bres- 
cia, uttered the opinion of some theologians, that the 
Precious Blood shed during the Passion was not 
united with the Divinity of Christ during the three 
days of His burial. The Dominican James of Bres- 
cia, Inquisitor, immediately cited him to his tribunal. 
James refused to appear, and after some troubles 
appealed to the Holy See. The question was dis- 
cussed at Rome, Christmas, 1462 (not 1463, as some 
have it), before Pius II and the cardinals, but no de- 
cision was given. James spent the last three years of 
his life at Naples, and was buried there in the Francis- 
can church of 8. Maria la Nuova, where his body is 
still to be seen. Beatified by Urban VIII, 1624, he 
was canonized by Benedict XIII, 1726. Naples 
venerates him as one of its patron saints (feast, 28 
Nov.). 

The works of St. James of the Marches have not 
as yet been collected. His library and autographs 
are preserved in part at the Municipio of Montepran- 
done (see Crivellucci, “TI ecodici della libreria raceolta 
da S. Giacomo della Marea nel convento di 8. Maria 
delle Grazie presso Monteprandone”, Leghorn, 1889). 
He wrote “Dialogus contra Fraticellos”, printed in 
Baluze-Mansi, “Miscellanea”, IT, Lucea, 1761, 595- 
610 (cf. Ehrle in “Archiv fiir Litt. u. Kirchenge- 
schichte”, IV, Freiburg im Br., 1888, 107-10). His. 
numerous sermons are not edited. For some of 
them, and for his treatise on the “Miracles of the 
Name of Jesus”, see Candido Mariotti, O.F.M., “UW 
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Nome di Gest ed i Francescani”, Fano, 1909, 125-34. 
On his notebook, or “Itinerarium”, see Luigi Tasso, 
O.F.M., in “ Miscellanea Francescana”, I (1886), 
125-26. “Regula confitendi peceata” was several 
times edited in Latin and Italian during the fifteenth 
century. “De Sanguine Christi effuso” and some 
other treatises remained in manuscript. 

Perruccr, Vita et res geste B. Jacobi Piceni, edited by Wap- 
pinG (Lyons, 1641). Other original information is found in B. 
Bernardini Aquilanit Chronica Fratrum Minorum Observantie, 
ed. LemMENS (Rome, 1902), 66 sqq.; GLASSBERGER in Analecta 
Franciscana, II (Quaracchi, 1887), 393-96. Much material 
and papal documents are given in WApprING, Annales, 2nd ed., 
IX-XVI (Rome, 1724-36). See also WApvING, Scriptores 
(Rome, 1806), 126; SBarauea, Supplementum ad Scriptores 
(Rome, 1806), 375; Arruur, Mariyrologium Franciscanum, 
2nd ed. (Paris, 1653), 578-80. Lives: Lton (pp Crary), Lives 
of the Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of St. Francis, IV 
(Taunton, 1887), 125-51; Jos. Ma. p’Evora, Compendio della 
vita di S. Giacomo della Marca (Rome, 1726); GASPARE DA 
Monte Santo, Gesta dell’ apostolico San Giacomo della Marca 
Anconitana (Ascoli, 1804); GrusepprE ARCANGELO pI FRATTA 
Magarore, Vita dell’ apostolico eroe S. Giacomo della Marca, 2nd 
ed. (Naples, 1851); Censo Marta pi Feurre, Compendio Storico 
della vita di 8. Giacomo della Marca (Venice, 1876); Gractnto 
NIco.Lal, Vita Storica_di San Giacomo della Marca (Bologna, 
1876) ; Lton, Vie de St-Jacques de la Marche, Franciscain de 
UObservance (1391-1476) (Paris, 1894); Garrano Rocco pA 
Napour, Compendio della Vita di San Giacomo della Marca 
(Naples, 1909). 


LiIvarius OLIGER. 


James Primadicci (or Priatapizzt1), b. at Bologna; 
d.in the same city in 1460. As early as the vear 1426 
he was known to his brethren of the Franciscan Order 
as an ardent promoter of the strict observance of the 
rule. When in 1431 Eugene IV had given orders that 
from among the Observantine friars then assembled 
in chapter at Bologna, the six ablest men be set apart 
to be engaged exclusively by the Holy See on grave 
and difficult missions, James was deemed worthy of 
this distinction. Accordingly, in 1437, the same pon- 
tiff placed him at the head of a legation consisting of 
Friars Minor, commissioned to prepare the way for the 
union of the Armenian Church with the Holy See. 
The undertaking proved successful owing chiefly to 
the efforts of James, as may be gathered from a letter 
of the Imperial Council at Uafia to Eugene IV. Hence 
in 1439 James was privileged to present the legates of 
the Armenian Patriarch to the Fathers of the Council 
at Florence. Again, in 1444, his name appears on the 
long list of Friars Minor whom the pope had sent out 
as his nuncios to solicit the aid of the princes and peo- 
ple of Europe in the matter of a projected crusade. 
To James was assigned the Exarchate of Ravenna. 
Later on, his power and jurisdiction were extended 
over the whole of Italy. At the end of the following 
year he journeyed to the Hast in the capacity of papal 
commissary. From 1446 to 1449 James held the 
office of vicar general of the Cismontane branches of 
the Observance. In 1447 he convened a chapter at 
St. Mary of the Angels (Assisi), on which occasion new 
statutes were drawn up. God has been pleased to 
glorify the zealous Franciscan since his death by 


numerous miracles. 

Gonzaca, De Origine Seraph. Religionis (Rome, 1587), 266; 
Waonpine, Annales (Rome, 1731 ein), X passim; Analecta Fran- 
cisc., II (Quaracchi, 1887), 316_sq., 320; Piccont, Serie Cro- 
nologico Biogr. dei Ministri e Vicari della Minorit. Prov. di 
Bologna, IX (Parma, 1908), 104, 369. 

THOMAS PLASSMANN. 


James the Greater, Saint (Heb. Yakob; Sept. 
"IdkwB; N. T. Greek ‘IdkwBos; a favourite name 
among the later Jews), the son of Zebedee (q. v.) 
and Salome (q. v. Cf. Matt., xvii, 56; Mark, xv, 40; 
xvi, 1). Zahn (‘‘Einleitung in das N. T.”, IU, 
Leipzig, 1907, 462) asserts that Salome was the 
daughter of a priest. James is styled “‘the Greater” 
to distinguish him from the Apostle James ‘‘the 
Less”, who was probably shorter of stature. We 
know nothing of St. James’s early life. He was the 
brother of John, the beloved disciple, and probably 
the elder of the two. His parents seem to have been 
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people of means, as appears from the following facts, 
Zebedee was a fisherman of the Lake of Galilee, who 
probably lived in or near Bethsaida (John, i, 44), 
perhaps in Capharnaum; and had some boatmen or 
hired men as his usual attendants (Mark, i, 20). 
Salome was one of the pious women who afterwards 
followed Christ and ‘‘ ministered unto him of their sub- 
stance” (cf. Matt., xxvii, 55 sq.; Mark, xv, 40; xvi, 1; 
Luke, viii, 2 sq.; xxiii, 55-xxiv,1). St. John was per- 
sonally known to the high-priest (John, xviii, 16); 
and must have had wherewithal to provide for the 
Mother of Jesus (John, xix, 27). It is probable, 
according to Acts, iv, 13, that John (and consequently 
his brother James) had not received the technical train- 
ing of the rabbinical schools; in this sense they were 
unlearned and without any official position among the 
Jews. But, according to the social rank of their 
parents, they must have been men of ordinary edu- 
cation, in the common walks of Jewish life. They 
had frequent opportunity of coming in contact with 
Greek life and language, which were already widely 
spread along the shores of the Galilean Sea. Some 
authors, comparing John, xix, 25, with Matt., xxvii, 56, 
and Mark, xv, 40, identify, and probably rightly so, 
Mary the Mother of James the Less and of Joseph in 
Mark and Matthew with ‘‘Mary of Cleophas” in John. 
As the name of Mary Magdalen occurs in the three 
lists, they identify further Salome in Mark with ‘‘the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee” in Matthew; finally 
they identify Salome with “‘his mother’s sister” in 
John. ‘They suppose, for this last identification, that 
feur women are designated by John, xix, 25; the 
Syriac ‘‘Peshito” gives the reading: ‘‘ His mother and 
his mother’s sister, and Mary of Cleophas and Mary 
Magdalen”. If this last supposition is right, Salome 
was a sister of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and James the 
Greater and John were first cousins of the Lord; 
this may explain the discipleship of the two brothers,. 
Salome’s request and their own claim to the first 
position in His kingdom, and His commendation of the 
Blessed Virgin to her own nephew. But it is doubtful 
whether the Greek admits of this construction without 
the addition or the omission of kal (and). Thus the 
relationship of St. James to Jesus remains doubtful. 
The Galilean origin of St. James in some degree 
explains the energy of temper and the vehemence of 
character which earned for him and St. John the name 
of Boanerges, ‘‘sons of thunder” (Mark, iii, 17); the 
Galilean race was religious, hardy, industrious, brave, 
and the strongest defender of the Jewish nation. 
When John the Baptist proclaimed the kingdom of 
the Messias, St. John became a disciple (John, i, 35); 
he was directed to ‘“‘the Lamb of God” and after- 
wards brought his brother James to the Messias: the 
obvious meaning of John, i, 41, is that St. Andrew 
finds his brother (St. Peter) first and that afterwards 
St. John (who does not name himself, according to 
his habitual and characteristic reserve and silence 
about himself) finds his brother (St. James). The call 
of St. James to the discipleship of the Messias is 
reported in a parallel or identical narration by Matt., 
iv, 18-22; Mark, i, 19sq.; and Luke, v, 1-11 (see Camer- 
lynck-Coppieters, ‘‘Synopsis”, Bruges, 1908, 13 sqq.). 
The two sons of Zebedee, as well as Simon (Peter) 
and his brother Andrew with whom they were in 
partnership (Luke, v, 10), were called by the Lord 
upon the Sea of Galilee, where all four with Zebedee 
and his hired servants were engaged in their ordinary 
occupation of fishing. The sons of Zebedee ‘‘forth- 
with left their nets and father, and followed him” 
(Matt., iv, 22), and became ‘‘fishers of men”. St. 
James was afterwards with the other eleven called to 
the Apostleship (Matt., x, 1-4; Mark, iii, 13-19; Luke 
vi, 12-16; Acts, i, 13). In all four lists the names o 
Peter and Andrew, James and John form the first 
group, a prominent and chosen group (cf. Mark, 
xiii, 3); especially Peter, James, and John. These 
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three Apostles alone were admitted to be present at 
the miracle of the raising of Jairus’s daughter (Mark, 
v, 37; Luke, viii, 51), at the Transfiguration (Mark, 
ix, 1; Matt., xvii, 1; Luke, ix, 28), and the Agony in 
Gethsemani (Matt., xxvi, 37; Mark, xiv, 33). The 
fact that the name of James occurs always (except in 
Luke, viii, 51; ix, 28; Acts, i, 13—Gr. Text) before that 
of his brother seems to imply that James was the elder 
of the two. It is worthy of notice that James is never 
mentioned in the Gospel of St. John; this author 
observes a humble reserve not only with regard to 
himself, but also about the members of his family 
(cf. Camerlynck, ‘‘De quarti Evangelii auctore”, II, 
Bruges, 1900, p. 317). 

Several incidents scattered through the Synoptics 
suggest that James and John had that particular 
character indicated by the name ‘‘ Boanerges”’, sons 
of thunder, given to them by the Lord (Mark, iii, 17); 
they were burning and impetuous in their evangelical 
zeal and severe in temper. The two brothers showed 
their fiery temperament against ‘‘a certain man 
casting out devils” in the name of the Christ; John, 
answering, said: ‘‘We [James is probably meant] 
forbade him, because he followeth not with us” 
(Luke, ix, 49). When the Samaritans refused to 
receive Christ, James and John said: ‘‘Lord, wilt thou 
that we command fire to come down from heaven, 
and consume them?” (Luke, ix, 54; ef. v. 49). On 
the last journey to Jerusalem, their mother Salome 
came to the Lord and said to Him: ‘‘Say that these 
my two sons may sit, the one on thy right hand, 
and the other on thy left, nm thy kingdom” (Mait., 
xx, 21). And the two brothers, still ignorant of 
the spiritual nature of the Messianic Kingdom, 
joined with their mother in this eager ambition 
(Mark, x, 37). And, on their assertion that they 
are willing to drink the chalice that He drinks of, 
and to be baptized with the baptism of His suffer- 
ings, Jesus assured them that they will share His 
sufferings (ibid., v. 38-39). James won the crown of 
martyrdom fourteen years after this prophecy, 
A. p. 44, Herod Agrippa I, son of Aristobulus and 
grandson of Herod the Great, reigned at that time as 
“king” over a wider dominion than that of his 
grandfather. His great object was to please the 
Jews in every way, and he showed great regard for 
the Mosaie Law and Jewish customs. In pursuance 
of this policy, on the oceasion of the Passover of 
A.D. 44, he perpetrated cruelties upon the Church, 
whose rapid growth incensed the Jews. The zealous 
temper of James and his leading part in the Jewish 
Christian communities probably led Agrippa to 
choose him as the first victim. ‘‘He killed James, 
the brother of John, with the sword” (Acts, xii, 1-2). 
According to a tradition, which, as we learn from Euse- 
bius (Hist. Keel., IT, ix, 2,3), wasreceived from Clement 
of Alexandria (in the seventh book of his lost ‘‘ Hypo- 
typoses ”), the accuser who led the Apostle to judgment, 
moved by his confession, became himself a Christian, 
and they were beheaded together. As Clement 
testifies expressly that the account was given him 
“by those who were before him”, this tradition has a 
better foundation than many other traditions and 
legends respecting the Apostolic labours and death 
of St. James, which are related in the Latin ‘ Passio 
Jacobi Majoris”, the Ethiopic ‘Acts of James”, 
ete. (ef. Lipsius, ‘‘ Apocryphen Apostelgeschichten 
und Apostellegenden”, Brunswick, II, 1884, 201 
sqq.). The tradition asserting that James the Greater 
preached the Gospel in Spain, and that his body 
was translated to Compostela, claims more serious 
consideration. 

According to this tradition St. James the Greater, 
having preached Christianity in Spain, returned to 
Judea and was put to death by order of Herod: his 
body was miraculously translated to Iria Flavia 
in the north-west of Spain, and later to Com- 
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postela, which town, especially during the Middle 
Ages, became one of th most famous places o 
pilgrimage in the world. Uhe vow of making a pil- 
grimage to Compostela to honour the sepulchre of 
St. James is still reserved to the pope, who alone of 
his own or ordinary right can dispense from it 
(see Vow). In the twelfth century was founded the 
Order of Knights of St. James of Compostela (see 
Saint JAMES OF COMPOSTELA, ORDER OF). ; 

With regard to the preaching of the Gospel in 
Spain by St. James the Greater, several difficulties 
have been raised: (1) St. James suffered martyrdom 
A.p. 44 (Acts, xii, 2), and, according to the tradition 
of the early Church, he had not yet left Jerusalem at 
this time (cf. Clement of Alexandria, ‘‘Strom.”, VI; 
Apollonius, quoted by Euseb., ‘‘Hist. Eccl.”, VI, 
xviii). (2) St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans (a. p. 
58) expressed the intention to visit Spain (Rom., xv, 
24) just after he had mentioned (xv, 20) that he 
did not ‘build upon another man’s foundation”. 
(3) The argument ex silentio: although the tradition 
that James founded an Apostolic see in Spain was 
current in the year 700, no certain mention of such 
tradition is to be found in the genuine writings of 
early writers nor in the early councils; the first certain 
mention we find in the ninth century, in Notker, a 
monk of St. Gall (Martyrol., 25 July), Walafried Strabo 
(Poema de XII Apost.), and others. (4) The tradi- 
tion was not unanimously admitted afterwards (see 
Hefele in ‘‘Kirchenlexicon”, s. v. ‘‘Compostela”), 
while scholars like Baronius, Alexander Natalis, Estius, 
and Tillemont reject it. The Bollandists however 
defended it (see Acta Sanctorum, July, VI and VII, 
where other sources are given). 

The authenticity of the sacred relic of Compostela 
has been questioned and is still doubted (see Ermoni 
in Vigouroux, ‘‘Dictionnaire de la Bible”, s. v. 
‘‘ Jacques (Saint) le Majeur”). Evenif St. James the 
Greater did not preach the Christian religion in 
Spain, his body may have been brought to Com- 
postela, and this was already the opinion of Notker. 
According to another tradition, the relies of the 
Apostle are kept in the church of St-Saturnin at 
Toulouse (France), but it is not improbable that such 
sacred relics should have been divided between two 
churches. A strong argument in favour of the 
authenticity of the sacred relics of Compostela is 
the Bull of Leo XIII, ‘‘Omnipotens Deus”, of 1 No- 
vember, 1884. (See ComposTELa; JAMES, EpisTLE OF 
Saint; JAMES THE Luss, SAINT.) 

A. CAMERLYNCK. 


James the Less, Sarint.—I.—The name “James” 
in the New Testament is borne by several:—(1) James, 
the son of Zebedee, Apostle, brother of John, Apostle 
(see JAMES THE GREATER, SAINT). (2) James, the son 
of Alpheus, Apostle: Matt., x, 3; Mark, iii, 18; Luke, 
vi, 15; Acts, i, 13. (3) James, the brother of the Lord: 
Matt., xiii, 55; Mark, vi, 3; Gal., i, 19. Without a 
shadow of doubt, he must be identified with the James 
of Gall, ii, 23.903) Actsnaai lig xvgal Seager oet ocell 
Cor., xv, 7._ (4) James, the son of Mary, brother of 
Joseph (or Joses): Mark, xv, 40 (where he is called 
6 uixpos “the little”, not the “less”, as in the D. V., 
nor the “lesser”); Matt., xxvii, 56; probably the son of 
Cleophas or Clopas: John, xix, 25, where “Maria 
Cleophe” is generally translated “Mary the wife of 
Cleophas”’, as married women are commonly distin- 
guished by the addition of their husband’s name. 
(5) James, the brother of Jude: Jude, i, 1. Most Cath- 
olic commentators identify Jude with the “Judas Ja- 
cobi”, the “brother of James” (Luke, vi, 16; Acts, i, 
13), called thus because his brother James was better 
known than himself in the primitive Church (see Jupz, 
Epistte or Saint). The identity of the Apostle 
James (2), the son of Alpheus and James (3), the 
brother of the Lord and Bishop of the Church of Jeru- 
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salem (Acts xv, xxi), although contested by many 
critics and, perhaps, not quite beyond doubt, is at 
least most highly probable, and by far the greater 
number of Catholic interpreters is considered as cer- 
tain (see BRETHREN OF THE Lorp, where the chief 
argument, taken from Gal., i, 19, in favour of the 
Apostleship of St. James, the brother of the Lord, is to 
be found). The objection moved by Mader (Biblische 
Zeitschrift, 1908, p. 393 sqq.) against the common 
statement that “ Apostles” in Gal., i, 19 is to be taken 
strictly in the sense of the “Twelve” has been strongly 
impugned by Steinmann (Der Katholik, 1909, p. 207 
sqq.). The James (5) of Jude i, 1 must certainly be 
identified with James (3), the brother of the Lord and 
the Bishop of Jerusalem. The identification of James 
(3), the brother of the Lord and James (4), the son of 
Mary, and probably of Cleophas or Clopas offers some 
difficulty. This identification requires the identity of 
Mary, the mother of James (Matt., xxvii, 56; Mark, xv, 
40), with Mary the wife of Cleophas (John, xix, 25), 
and, consequently, the identity of Alpheus (2) and 
Clopas (4). As Clopas and Alpheus are probably not 
two different transcriptions of the same Aramaic name 
Halpai (see CLEOPHAS), it must: be admitted that two 
different names have been borne by one man. Indeed, 
there are several examples of the use of two names (a 
Hebrew and a Greek or Latin name) to designate the 
same person (Simon-Petrus; Saulus-Paulus), so that 
the identity of Alpheus and Cleophas is by no means 
improbable. 

On the whole, although there is no full evidence for 
the identity of James (2), the son of Alpheus, and 
James (3), the brother of the Lord, and James (4), 
the son of Mary of Clopas, the view that one and the 
same person is described in the New Testament in 
these three different ways, is by far the most probable, 
There is, at any rate, very good ground (Gal., i, 19; ii, 
9, 12) for believing that the Apostle James, the son of 
Alpheus is the same person as James, the brother of 
the Lord, the well-known Bishop of Jerusalem of the 
Acts. As to the nature of the relationship which the 
name “brother of the Lord” is intended to express, 
see BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 

II.—Had we not identified James, the son of Al- 
pheus with the brother of the Lord, we should only 
know his name and his Apostleship. But the identity 
once admitted, we must consequently apply to him all 
the particulars supplied by the books of the New 
Testament. We may venture to assert that the train- 
ing of James (and his brother Jude), had been that 
which prevailed in all pious Jewish homes and that it 
was therefore based on the knowledge of the Holy 
Scripture and the rigorous observance of the Law. 
Many facts point to the diffusion of the Greek lan- 
guage and culture throughout Judea and Galilee, as 
early as the first century B. C.; we may suppose that 
the Apostles, at least most of them, read and spoke 
Greek as well as Aramaic, from their childhood. 
James was called to the Apostolate with his brother 
Jude; in all the four lists of the Apostles, he stands at 
the head of the third group (Matt., x, 3; Mark, iu, 18; 
Luke, vi, 16; Acts, i, 13). Of James individually we 
hear no more until after the Resurrection. St. Paul 
(I Cor., xv, 5-7) mentions that the Lord appeared to 
him before the Ascension. 

Then we lose sight of James till St. Paul, three years 
after his conversion (A. D. 37), went up to Jerusalem. 
Of the Twelve Apostles he saw only Peter and James 
the brother of the Lord (Gal., i, 19; Acts, 1x, 27). 
When in the year 44 Peter escaped from prison, he de- 
sired that news of his release might be carried to 
James who held already a marked preeminence in the 
Church of Jerusalem (Acts, xii, 17). In the Council of 
Jerusalem (a. p. 51) he gives his sentence after St. 
Peter, declaring as Peter had done, that the Gentile 
Christians are not bound to circumcision, nor to the 
observance of the ceremonial Mosaic Law, but at the 
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same time, he urged the advisability of conforming to 
certain ceremonies and of respecting certain of the 
scruples of their Jewish fellow-Christians (Acts, xv, 
13 sqq.). On the same occasion, the “ pillars” of the 
Church, James, Peter, and John “gave to me (Paul) 
and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship; that we 
should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the cir- 
cumcision” (Gal., ii, 9). He publicly commended the 
great charter of Gentile freedom from the Law, al- 
though he still continued the observance in his own 
life, no longer as a strict duty, but as an ancient, most 
venerable and national custom, trusting to “be saved 
by the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ” (Acts, xv, 11). 
When afterwards some came from James to Antioch 
and led Peter into dissimulation (Gal., ii, 12), his name 
was used by them, though he had given them no such 
commandment to enforce their interpretation of the 
concordat which, on his proposal, had been adopted 
at the Council of Jerusalem. When St. Paul after his 
third missionary journey paid a visit to St. James 
(A. D. 58), the Bishop of Jerusalem and “the elders” 
“glorified the Lord” and advised the Apostle to take 
part in the ceremonies of a Nazarite vow, in order to 
show how false the charge was that he had spoken of 
the Law asno longer to be regarded. Paul consented to 
the advice of James and the elders (Acts, xxi, 1 sqq.). 
The Epistle of St. James (see Jamus, Erisrim oF 
Sant) reveals a grave, meek, and calm mind, nour- 
ished with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, given 
to prayer, devoted to the poor, resigned in persecu- 
tion, the type of a just and apostolic man. 

I1I.—Traditions respecting James the Less are to 
be found in many extra-canonical documents, espe- 
cially Josephus (Antiq., XX, ix, 1), the “Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews” (St. Jerome, De vir. ill., II), 
Hegesippus (Eusebius, “Hist. eccl.’’, II, xxiii), the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies (Ep. of Peter) and Rec- 
ognitions (I, 72, 73), Clement of Alexandria (Hypot., 
vi, quoted by Eusebius, “ Hist. eccl.”, II, i). The uni- 
versal testimony of Christian antiquity is entirely in 
accordance with the information derived from the 
canonical books as to the fact that James was Bisho 
of the Church of Jerusalem. Hegesippus, a Jewis 
Christian, who lived about the middle of the second 
century, relates (and his narrative is highly probable) 
that James was called the “Just”, that he drank no 
wine nor strong drink, nor ate animal food, that no 
razor touched his head, that he did not anoint himself 
or make use of the bath, and lastly that he was put to 
death by the Jews. The account of his death given 
by Josephus is somewhat different. Later traditions 
deserve less attention. 


For bibliography see JAmrEs, Eristue or Saint; Protoevan- 
gelium Jacobi and Liturgy of St. James. 
; A. CAMERLYNCK. 


James Thompson (alias JamMES Hupson), BLESSED, 
martyr, b. in or near York; having lived nearly all his 
life in that city, d. there, 28 Nov., 1582. He arrived 
at Dr. Allen’s college at Reims 19 September, 1580, 
and in May of the next year, by virtue of a dispensa- 
tion, was admitted at Soissons, with one Nicholas 
Fox, to all Sacred orders within twelve days, al- 
though at the time he was so ill that he could hardly 
stand. He was sent on the mission the following 10 
August, and was arrested at York on 11 August, 
1582. On being taken before the Council of the 
North he frankly confessed his priesthood, to the 
astonishment of his fellow-citizens who knew that he 
had not been away more than a year. He was then 
loaded with double irons and imprisoned, first in a 
private prison, till his money was exhausted, and 
then in the castle. On 25 November he was brought 
te the bar and condemned to the penalties of high 
treason. Three days later he suffered with great joy 
and tranquillity at the Knavesmire, protesting that 
he had never plotted against the queen, and that he 
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died in and for the Catholic Faith. While he was 
hanging, he first raised his hands to heaven, then 
beat his breast with his right hand, and finally made 
a great sign of the cross. In spite of his sentence, 
he was neither disembowelled nor quartered, but was 
buried under the gallows. 

Camm, Lives of the nglish Martyrs, IY (London, 1904-5), 589; 
CHALLONER, Memoirs of Missionary Priests (London and Leam- 
ington, s. d.), I, 154. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

James Thorne, Bressep. See Richard WHITING, 
BLESSED. 

Jamestown, 


James Walworth, Binssep. 
TER, BLESSED. 


Janauschek, Lropoup, Cistercian, b. at Briinn, 
Moravia, 13 October, 1827; d. 23 July, 1898, at Baden, 
near Vienna. In 1846 he received the religious habit 
at the Cistercian Abbey of Zwettl, Lower Austria, 
where he was professed in 1848. THis superiors then 
sent him to their house of studies of Heiligenkreuz 
near Vienna, where he studied philosophy and theol- 
ogy, and after his ordination to the priesthood was 
made professor of history and canon law. His 
learned works on these sciences soon attracted at- 
tention and won for him in 1858 the chair of eccle- 
siastical history in the University of Vienna. But in 
1859 he was recalled by his superiors to Heiligenkreuz, 
where he continued as professor until 1877. During 
this time he composed his first great work, ‘‘ Originum 
Cisterciensium Liber Primus” (Vienna, 1877), in which 
he describes the foundation of the Order of Citeaux, its 
organization and extension, and mentions many of 
those who, under various titles, had honoured it. He 
gives a lengthy account of 742 ancient abbeys of 
monks, founded between the end of the eleventh and 
the end of the seventeenth centuries. Each of the 
genealogical and chronological tables, as well as the 
entire work itself, supposes colossal labour of research 
and compilation. He was unable to publish the sec- 
ond volume, which was to have been devoted to the 
monasteries of Cistercian nuns, and for which he had 
collected a great deal of material; but it will be util- 
ized by the continuator of his work. He also pub- 
lished, at this period, a work of less importance on the 
history of the Cistercian Order. 

His second great work is entitled “ Bibliographia 
Bernardina”. In 1891, on the oceasion of the eighth 
centenary of the birth of St. Bernard, the Cistercian 
Congregation of Austria prepared four volumes for 
the glory of this illustrious doctor, under the title of 
“Xenia Bernardina”. Janauschek gave his assistance 
in the preparation of the first three volumes, but the 
fourth, “ Bibliographia Bernardina” (Vienna, 1891), 
was entirely his own work. He there treats succes- 
sively of the different editions of the works of St. 
Bernard and their translations, the essays on the life 
of the saint, various panegyries, his biographers, the 
inscriptions in his honour, the opinions of ecclesiasti- 
eal historians, ete. These great works of Janauschek 
exhibit profound research, unconquerable persever- 
ance, and great skill in classification. For these works 
the author was obliged to search many libraries and 
consult numerous archives; the books noticed in the 
“Xenia Bernardina” amount to 2761 printed, and 
119manuscript volumes. The author was also obliged 
to communicate with many learned men. Despite 
weak health, which for many years permitted him 
to leave his room only at rare intervals, he persevered 
at his great task until interrupted by death. 

GRILLNBERGER, Catalogi Abbatiarum O. Cist. (Vienna, 1904); 
Miter, Cistercienser Chronik (September, 1898); NoRDHOFF 


in Theologische Literaturzeitung (1877); RorHMan in Historisch- 
Politische Blitter, 109 (1892). 
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Jandel, ALEXANDRE Vincent, general of the Do- 
minican Order, b. at Gerbevilliers (Lorraine), 18 
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July, 1810; d. at Rome, 11 December, 1872. He 
was remarkable from his earliest years for intelli- 
gence and resolution, qualities derived chiefly from 
his mother, a person of rare endowments, who did 
not fear to succour priests during the Revolution. 
After a brilliant collegiate course at Nancy, he en- 
tered the diocesan seminary in that city, where his 
success was equally great. Jandel was ordained 
priest 20 September, 1834, then appointed professor 
of Scripture, and soon afterwards rector of the semi- 
nary at Pont-A-Mousson. The young superior was 
regarded as a model of sanctity and learning. At 
this time he became acquainted with Bautain, Ger- 
bet, Ratisbonne, and many other distinguished men, 
among them Lacordaire. Such was the impression 
made on him by Lacordaire, that he began to think 
of entering the Dominican Order, which the great 
preacher proposed to restore in I’rance, where it had 
been destroyed by the Revolution. In 1839 he 
therefore went to Rome, consulted Gregory XVI on 
the matter, and finally received the habit on 15 
May, 1841. Two years afterwards Jandel and La- 
cordaire commenced the great work of re-establishing 
their order in France. Lacordaire was an orator; 
Jandel was a ruler of men, calm, grave, sagacious, 
tenacious of traditions and customs, and pre-emi- 
nently practical. Though he had not the genius of 
his associate, he preached with great results. A ser- 
mon at Lyons on the power of the Cross led to his 
being challenged by a Freemason to prove the truth 
of his words in the lodge; he entered it, produced his 
crucifix, and made the sign of the cross; instantly the 
lights were extinguished, the furniture was thrown 
about, and all but he fled in terror from the scene of 
confusion. 

Many holy persons in France placed themselves 
under his guidance. Pius IX, however, called him to 
Rome, and made him in 1850 vicar-general of the 
order ad beneplacitum, and in 1855 general for six 
years. He was soon recognized as the greatest re- 
ligious superior and one of the most enlightened 
spiritual directors in the city. Of those whom he in- 
structed at this time, two may be mentioned: Car- 
dinal Manning and Father Burke. A born adminis- 
trator, he infused new life into the order. Several 
provinces were re-established, and houses opened 
everywhere. The Dominican nuns (second order) 
and tertiaries were also greatly indebted to his zeal. 
He also did much to promote devotion to the rosary 
and to propagate the doctrine of St. Thomas. Such 
were the services he rendered to the Holy See espe- 
cially as regarded the Zouaves, that Pius IX, who 
was warmly attached to him, intended to make him 
a cardinal; but Providence disposed otherwise, for he 
was elected general of the order, 7 June, 1862. He 
visited Ireland twice, and only weak health pre- 
vented him from visiting America. New editions of 
liturgical books and of the “constitutions” or legisla- 
tion formed part of his characteristic work. He 
also paid great attention to foreign missions. Dur- 
ing his term of office sixteen Dominicans were beati- 
fied or canonized. He presided at two chapters of 
the order (Ghent, 1871), and he is justly considered 
as one of the greatest generals that the order has had 
during the seven centuries of its existence. 


The standard authority is Cormipr, Vie du Révérendissime 
Pere Jandel, soixante-troisitéme Maitre Général des Freres Pré- 


cheurs (Paris, 1890). REGINALD WALSH 


Jane Frances de Chantal, Satyr, born at Dijon, 
France, 28 Jan., 1572; died at the Visitation Convent, 
Moulins, 13 Dec., 1641. Her father was president of the 
Parliament of Burgundy, and leader of the royalist 
party during the League that brought about the tri- 
umph of the cause of Henry IV. In 1592 she married 
Baron de Chantal, and lived in the feudal castle of Bour- 
billy. She restored order in the household, which was on 
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the brink of ruin, and brought back prosperity. During 
her husband’s absence at the court, or with the army, 
when reproached for her extremely sober manner of 
dressing, her reply was: “The eyes which I must 

lease are a hundred leagues from here”. She 
ound more than once that God blessed with miracles 
the care she gave the suffering members of Christ. St. 
Francis de Sales’s eulogy of her characterizes her life at 
Bourbilly and everywhere else: “ In Madame deChantal 
I have found the perfeet woman, whom Solomon had 
difficulty in finding in Jerusalem”. Baron de Chantal 
was accidentally killed by a harquebus while out shoot- 
ing in 1601. Left a widow at twenty-eight, with four 
voung children, the broken-hearted baroness took a 
vow of chastity. In all her prayers she besought God 
to send her a guide, and God, in a vision, showed her 
the spiritual director He held in reserve for her. In 
order to safeguard her children’s property, she was 
obliged to go and live at Monthelon in the home of 
her father-in-law, who was ruled over by an arrogant 
and wicked servant. This was real servitude, which 
she bore patiently and gently for seven years. At 
Jast her virtue triumphed over the ill will of the old 
man and his housekeeper. 

During Lent, 1604, she visited her father at Dijon, 
where St. Francis de Sales was preaching at the Sainte 
Chapelle. She recognized in him the mysterious di- 
rector who had been shown her, and placed _ herself 
under his guidance. Then began an admirable cor- 
respondence between the two saints. Unfortunately, 
the greater number of her letters are no longer in 
existence, as she destroyed them after the death of 
the holy bishop. When she had assured the future 
security of her children, and when she had _pro- 
vided for the education of Celse-Bénigne, her four- 
teen-year-old son, whom she left to her father and 
her brother, the Archbishop of Bourges, she started 
for Annecy, where God was calling her to found the 
Congregation of the Visitation. She took her two 
remaining daughters with her, the elder having re- 
cently married the Baron of Thorens, a brother of 
St. Francis de Sales. Celse-Bénigne, impetuous like 
those of his race, barred his mother’s way by lying 
across the threshold. Mme de Chantal stopped, 
overcome: “Can the tears of a child shake your 
resolution?” said a holy and learned priest, the tutor 
of Celse-Bénigne. ‘Oh! no’’, replied the saint, “but 
after all Iam a mother!” And she stepped over her 
child’s body. 

The Congregation of the Visitation was canoni- 
eally established at Annecy on Trinity Sunday, 6 
June, 1610. Its aim was to receive, with a view 
to their spiritual advancement, young girls and even 
widows who had not the desire or the strength to 
subject themselves to the austere ascetical practices 
in force in all the religious orders at that time. St. 
Francis de Sales was especially desirous of seeing the 
realization of his cherished method of attaining per- 
fection, which consisted in always keeping one’s will 
united to the Divine will, in taking so to speak one’s 
soul, heart, and longings into one’s hands and giving 
them into God’s keeping, and in seeking always to do 
what is pleasing to Him. “I do always the things 
that please him” (John, viii, 29). The two holy 
founders saw their undertaking prosper. At the time 
of the death of St. Francis de Sales in 1622, the order 
already counted thirteen houses; there were eighty- 
six when St. Jane Frances died; and 164 when she was 
canonized. , 

The remainder of the saint’s life was spent under 
the protection of the cloister in the practice of the 
most admirable virtues. If a gentle kindness, vivified 
and strengthened by a complete spirit of renunciation, 
predominates in St. Francis de Sales, it is firmness and 
great vigour which prevails in St. Jane Frances; she 
did not like to see her daughters giving way to human 
weakness. Her trials were continuous and borne 
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bravely, and yet she was exceedingly sensitive. Celse- 
Benigne was an incorrigible duellist. She prayed so 
fervently that he was given the grace to die a Christian 
death on the battle-field, during the campaign against 
the Isle of Ré (1627). He left a daughter who became 
the famous Marquise de Sévigné. To family troubles 
God added interior crosses which, particularly during 
the last nine years of her life, kept her in an agony 
of soul from which she was not freed until three 
months before her death. 

Her reputation for sanctity was widespread. Queens, 
princes, and princesses flocked to the reception-room 
of the Visitation. Wherever she went to establish 
foundations, the people gave her ovations. ‘‘ These 
people”, she would say confused, “do not know me; 
they are mistaken”. Her body is venerated with that 
of St. Francis de Sales in the church of the Visitation 
at Annecy. She was beatified in 1751, canonized in 
1767, and 21 August was appointed as her feast day. 

The life of the saint was written in the seven- 
teenth century, with inimitable charm, by her secre- 
tary, Mother de Chaugy. Mgr Bougaud, who died 
Bishop of Laval, published in 1863 a “Histoire de 
Sainte Chantal” which had a great and well-deserved 
success. 

‘fhe works of the saint comprise instructions on the 
religious life, various minor works, among which is the 
admirable ‘‘ Deposition for the Process of Beatification 
of St. Francis de Sales’, and a great many letters. 
The saint’s qualities are seen in her precise and 
vigorous style, void of imagery but betraying a re- 
pressed emotion, and bursting forth spontaneously 
from the heart, anticipating in its method the beauti- 
ful French of the seventeenth century. The book 
which may be called her masterpiece, ‘‘ Réponses sur 
les Régles, Constitutions et Coutumes”, a truly prac- 
tical and complete code of the religious life, is not in 


circulation. 

Ste Jeanne Frangoise Fremyot de Chantal. Sa vie et ses cewvres 
(8 vols., Paris, 1874); BouGaup, Histoire de Ste Chantal (Paris, 
1863). RAPHAEL PERNIN. 


Janner, FERDINAND, theologian, b. at Hirschau, in 
the Upper Palatinate (Bavaria), 4 Feb., 1836; d. 1 
November, 1895. He completed his studies at the 
Latin school of Amberg, taking his philosophical 
course at that lyceum, studied theology at Wurzburg 
and Ratisbon, and was ordained priest 13 August, 
1858. After devoting himself to parish work for a 
time, he again took up his studies at Wiirzburg, where 
he obtained the degree of Doctor of Theology, after 
which he was successively, chaplain at Weiden, in 1863 
prefect of the Ratisbon seminary, 1865 professor of re- 
ligion and history at the gymnasium of Speyer, 1867 
professor of ecclesiastical history, Christian archeol- 
ogy, and history of art at the Ratisbon lyceum, 1883 
diocesan consultor. He retired from active life in the 
year 1888. : ; ; 

Janner’s principal work is ‘‘ Geschichte der Bischéfe 
von Regensburg”, the three published volumes of 
which bring the history to the sixteenth century (Ratis- 
bon, 1883-86). He also wrote: ‘‘ De factis dogmaticis” 
(Wiirzburg, 1861); ‘‘ Infallibilem ecclesiam Catholicam 
esse in diiudicandis factis dogmaticis” (Speyer, 1866) ; 
“Das officium unius martyris de communi in seinem 
Zusammenhang erklirt” (Speyer, 1867); ‘Das Hei- 
lige Land, und die heiligen Statten, ein Pilgerbuch” 
(Ratisbon, 1869); ‘‘Missale parvum sive Missale Ro- 
manum in breviorem et commodiorem formam redac- 
tum” (Ratisbon,1870) ;‘‘Die Bauhiitten des deutschen 
Mittelalters” (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1876); ‘‘ Nicolaus 
von Weis, Bischof zu Speyer” (Wurzburg, 1876); 
“Die Schotten in Regensburg, die Kirche zu St. Jacob 
und deren Nordportal” (Ratisbon, 1885); a transla- 
tion of the Breviary ‘‘Das rémische Brevier in deut- 
scher Sprache” (4 vols., Ratisbon, 1890). He also 
wrote ‘‘Personen- und Sachregister zu Riiss, Die Con- 
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vertiten seit der Reformation”, I-X (Freiburg im 


Br., 1872). 
Verhandl. des hist. Vereins von Oberpfalz und Regensburg, 
XLVIII (Ratisbon, 1896), 351-4. 
FRIEDRICH LAUCHERT. 


Janow. See LuBLIN AND PopLacuiA, DIOCESE OF. 


Janow, Marruew or, a medieval ecclesiastical au- 
thor, b. in the fourteenth century in Bohemia; d. at 
Prague, 30 Nov., 1394. Son of Wenzel of Janow, a 
Bohemian knight, he began his studies at Prague and 
continued them at the University of Paris where he 
graduated after a residence of nine years. Hence his 
title of Parisian Master (Magister Parisiensis). In 
1381 he was appointed canon and confessor in the 
cathedral of Prague, offices which he held until his 
death. He was never a preacher of the first rank, but 
was conspicuous for his great zeal in the confessional. 
Between the years 1388 and 1392 he composed several 
treatises which he later collected under the title “Re- 
gule Veteris et Novi Testamenti”. The work hasnever 
been published in its entirety, nor is it to be found 
complete in any one manuscript. Parts of it were 
wrongly ascribed to John Hus and published with his 
writings (Nuremberg, 1588, I, 376-471). 

Janow attributed the evils in the Church to the 
contemporary Papal Schism, the large number of 
papal exemptions and reservations, and the excessive 
importance attached by some Christians to accidental 
external practices. Owing to the abuses which at 
times attended the veneration of saints and relies, he 
ultimately advocated the removal of such special ob- 
jects of piety from the churches. He was misled into 
this extreme view by his desire of promoting an intense 
interior devotion to the Blessed Eucharist. The fre- 
quent and even daily reception of Holy Communion 
by the laity was, according to him, not only desirable 
but almost necessary. At the Synod of Prague in 1389 
such encouragement of daily Communion was prohib- 
ited, and the veneration of images defended. Janow’s 
retraction of his erroneous views and his repeated 
protestations of never-failing loyalty to the Catholic 
Church are sufficient evidence that he cannot be styled, 
as is frequently done, a forerunner of Hus. 

Losprri, Hus und Wiclif (Prague, 1884), 57-63 and passim; 
Workman, The Dawn of the Reformation, II (London, 1902), 
106-9; NEANDER, tr. TorREy, History of the Christian Religion 


and Church, V (Boston, 1859), 192-235; Luxscu in Kirchen- 
lex., s. v.; Livzow, Life of John Hus (London and New York, 


1909), 47-62. 
N. A. WEBER. 


Jansen (JANSENS, JANSSEN, JANSSENIUS or JAN- 
SENIUS GANDAVIENSIS), CORNELIUS, THE ELDER, 
exegete, b. at Hulst, Flanders, 1510; d. at Ghent, 
11 April, 1576. He received his early education at 
Ghent from the Brethren of the Common Life 
(called at Ghent the Hieronymites), and later studied 
theology and Oriental languages at Louvain. After 
he had become a licentiate of theology in 1534, he 
lectured, at the request of the abbot of the Pre- 
monstratensian Abbey of Tongerloo, to the young 
monks on the Holy Scriptures until 1542, from 
which date until 1562 he discharged the duties of 
pastor of the parish of St. Martin at Courtrai (Kor- 
tryk) with great success. Having finally attained 
the degree of Doctor of Theology in 1562, he was 
immediately appointed professor of theology at the 
University of Louvain, became in the following year 
dean of the collegiate seminary of St. James, and at- 
tended the last sessions of the Council of Trent as 
delegate of the university. On his return, King 
Philip II appointed him first bishop of the newly 
founded See of Ghent, which dated only from 1559. 
For a long time he refused to assume the dignity, on 
account of the difficult conditions in the diocese, and 
was not preconized until 1568, by Pius V. As bisho 
he devoted himseif especially to checking the ne 
vance of Protestantism, and to carrying out with the 
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greatest exactness the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. With this object in view, he founded a 
seminary for priests at Ghent in 1569, held diocesan 
synods in 1571 and 1574, and published a ritual for 
his diocese. He was entrusted with the compilation 
of a ritual to be used in the ecclesiastical province of 
Mechlin, but did not finish it. While at Tongerloo he 
wrote a great deal, and, as pastor at Courtrai, had 
already become widely known for his exegetical 
work. 

Among Jansen’s writings is the “Concordia evan- 
gelica”’ (Louvain, 1549), to which he later added the 
“Commentarius in Concordiam et totam historiam 
evangelicam” (Louvain, 1572), undoubtedly his best 
work. He published also: “Commentarius in Pro- 
verbia Salomonis” (Louvain, 1567), and ‘‘Commen- 
tarius in Ecclesiasticum” (Louvain, 1569), both of 
which were republished in one work at Antwerp in 
1589; “Commentarius in omnes Psalmos Davidicos” 
(Louvain, 1569), with an introduction to each psalm, 
an excellent paraphrase of the text, and explanations 
of the difficult passages; “ Paraphrases in ea Veteris 
Testamenti Cantica, que per ferias singulas totius 
anni usus ecclesiasticus observat”’ (Louvain, 1569). 
After his death appeared “ Annotationes in Librum 
Sapientize’’ (Louvain, 1577). 

Jornelius Jansen was one of the most distinguished 
among the exegetes of the sixteenth century, and his 
masterpiece, the aforesaid “Concordia Evangelica”’, 
was epoch-making in the history of Catholic exegesis, 
for he insisted on the literal interpretation, as against 
the mystical interpretation of his predecessors, em- 
phasized also the importance of the original text, 
and of a profound study of Oriental languages as aids 


to a full comprehension of the Vulgate. 
Deutsche Bibliographie, XIII, 703 sq.; HurtER, Nomenclater, 
I (1892), 23 sq.; Annwazre de l’ Université de Louvain (1871), 
288-93. 
PatTRiclus SCHLAGER. 


Janssen, JOHANN, historian, b. 10 April, 1829, at 
Xanten, Germany; d. 24 December, 1891, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. He received his early education in a 
school of his native town. His course was interrupted, 
however, from the early part of 1842 to the spring of 
1844, during which time he worked as an apprentice to 
a coppersmith. It soon became apparent, however, 
that he had no aptitude for this trade, and he was al- 
lowed to return to school. In 1846 he went to the 
gymnasium of Recklinghausen, from which he gradu- 
ated in the autumn of 1849. During the years 1849- 
54 he frequented the Universities of Minster, Louvain, 
Bonn, and Berlin, where he devoted himself to the 
study of theology and history; in August, 1853, he ob- 
tained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Bonn, in virtue of a Latin dissertation 
on the life of Wibald, Abbot of Stablo and Corvey 
(1098-1158); in August, 1854, he opened a course of 
history as Privatdozent at the Academy of Miinster, but 
shortly afterwards, in September of the same year, he 
was asked to take the chair of history for the Catholic 
students of the gymnasium at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He retained this position up to the time of his death 
in 1891. 

Not satisfied with attending to the ordinary duties 
of the class-room, Janssen devoted his spare time to his- 
torical research, the results of which were embodied in 
many learned volumes. At the same time he took every 
opportunity to visit centres of learning; thus in 1863- 
64 he spent several months in Italy and Rome, whera 
he consulted the archives of the Vatican on matters 
relating to the Thirty Years War and to the first 
partition of Poland. In 1875-76 he was a deputy 
to the Prussian Diet, joined the Centre party, and 
spent much time in Berlin. This sojourn in the Ger- 
man capital was used not only to defend the interests 
of his constituency in Parliament, but also to widen 
the range of his knowledge by personal intercourse 
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with learned and public men. From the days of his 
childhood he conceived the desire of serving God in the 
priesthood. The delicate state of his health prevented 
the execution of this cherished plan for some time; 
but finally he was ordained priest at Limburg, 26 
March, 1860. In 1866 he was appointed spiritual 
counsellor by Archbishop Hermann von Vicari of 
Freiburg, and in 1880 Pope Leo XIII made him a 
prelate and a prothonotary Apostolic ad instar partici- 
pantium. 

Janssen is the author of many valuable works on his- 
torical subjects. It was while he was at the University 
of Louvain that he resolved to make the study of history 
his principal work for the remainder of his life. His 
first work was a Latin biography of Abbot Wibald, 
which appeared in a revised form in German (1854). 
In 1856 he published a volume of historical docu- 
ments relating to the Diocese of Mimster (Die 
Geschichtsquellen des Bisthums Miinster, 3 vols.). 
In 1861 appeared the essay ‘‘Frankreichs Rheinge- 
liste und deutschfeindliche Politik in fritheren Jahr- 
hunderten”, in which he laid bare the traditional 
diplomacy of France, hostile to Germany and intent 
upon extending the boundary line as far as the Rhine. 
In 1863 he published an essay upon Schiller as an 
historian (Schiller als Historiker), in which he made it 
plain that the great German poet, in his historical 
writings, indulged too much in his imagination. For 
many years he was engaged in sifting part of the 
manuscript material found in the archives of Frank- 
fort; and the result of these labours was the publica- 
tion of ‘‘Frankfurts Reichscorrespondenz, 1376- 
1519” (2 vols., 1863-73). In the essay ‘“‘ Zur Genesis 
der ersten Theilung Polens” (1865) he explained the 
circumstances under which the former Kingdom of 
Poland was robbed of part of its dominions by neigh- 
bouring countries. A biography of the man whom 
he considered as his teacher and guide appeared in 
three volumes in 1868 under the title ‘‘ Johann Fried- 
rich Boehmers Leben, Briefe und kleinere Schriften’’. 
In 1876-77 appeared in two volumes another biog- 
raphy of a renowned scholar and convert to the 
Catholic Faith, Count Friedrich Leopold zu Stolberg. 
In the work ‘‘ Zeit- und Lebensbilder” (1875) he pub- 
lished in book form a number of essays on the men 
and events of his time. 

The most important work is his ‘‘ History of the 
German people”’ (Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit 
dem Ausgang des Mittelalters). The first suggestion 
of such an undertaking was made by his master and 
friend, Johann Friedrich Boehmer, in 1853. At first 
he planned to write a complete history of Germany 
from the remotest times to his own day; but soon this 
plan had to be abandoned, and he confined himself to 
the period beginning with the end of the Middle Ages. 
Eight volumes have appeared; six were given to the 
public by Janssen himself (1876-88), and two by his 
pupil and friend Ludwig Pastor (1893-94) from 
materials collected by Janssen; and they reach as far 
as the time of the Thirty Years War, which com- 
menced in 1618. The great merit of this work is that 
Janssen treated not only of the political but also of the 
religious, social, and economic conditions of Germany, 
that he was very faithful to the sources of information 
and very impartial, that he made the authorities 
speak for themselves, and that he destroyed the com- 
mon conception, according to which the Middle Ages 
presented nothing but corruption and moral decay. 
Valuable additions to this work are found in two small 
volumes written in reply to adverse criticism (“An 
meine Kritiker’’, 1882; ‘‘ Ein zweites Wort an meine 
Kritiker’, 1884). Most of the works of Janssen had a 
large sale, and appeared in several editions; this is 
particularly the case of the ‘‘ History of the German 
People”, which has been translated, partly, at least, 
into French and English. Janssen was a very prolific 
writer; to the works which have just bees mentioned 
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he added a number of articles written for reviews and 
other publications. 

Owing to the literary and critical merits of his 
works Janssen must be placed among the foremost 
Catholic historians of the last century. In his great 
work he deals much with the origin and the great 
leaders of the Protestant Reformation, yet he is 
always most moderate in tone, and never uses ex- 
pressions which might give offence. The same atti- 
tude of deference and respect was shown in his per- 
sonal relations towards those who differed from him in 
faith; and in this manner he won the esteem and 
confidence of Protestants, among whom he found 
many friends. 

Despite Janssen’s great learning he remained humble; 
worldly honours and ecclesiastical dignities had no at- 
traction for him. 

In 1864 efforts were made to win him for the diplo- 
matic service of the Vatican; some time later he was 
mentioned for a vacant bishopric; in 1883 Pope Leo 
XIII contemplated summoning him to Rome for the di- 
rection of the Vatican Archives; in 1890 the cardinalate 
was to be conferred on him; but Janssen succeeded 
in escaping all these honours. He gave often and 
abundantly to the poor, to the sick, to churches, and to 
institutions of merey. An asylum for the poor and 
abandoned children of Frankfort, erected in 1894 in 
the town of Oberursel, owes its existence largely to his 
efforts. Janssen was a great scholar and an exemplary 
priest, though he never exercised the ecclesiastical 
ministry. 

Pastor, Johannes Janssen (Freiburg, 1894). 

Francis J. SCHAEFER. 


Jansenius and Jansenism.—CorneLis JANSEN, 
Bishop of Ypres (CoRNELIUS JANSENIUS YPRENSIS), 
from whom Jansenism derives its origin and name, 
must not be confounded with another writer and bishop 
of the same name, Cornelius Jansenius Gandavensis 
(1510-1576), of whom we possess several books on 
Scripture and a valuable ‘‘Concordia Evangelica ”. 

I. Lirs anp Writines.—The subject of this article 
lived three-quarters of a century later than his name- 
sake. He was born 28 Oct., 1585, of a Catholic family, 
in the village of Accoi, near Leerdam, Holland; died at 
Ypres, 6 May, 1638. His parents, although in mod- 
erate circumstances, secured for him an excellent edu- 
cation. They sent him first to Utrecht. In 1602 we 
find him at the University of Louvain, where he en- 
tered the Collége du Faucon to take up the study of 
philosophy. Here he passed two years, and at the 
solemn promotion of 1604 was proclaimed first of 118 
competitors. To begin his theological studies he 
entered the Collége du Pape Adrien VI, whose presi- 
dent, Jacques Janson, imbued with the errors of Baius 
and eager to spread them, was to exert an influence 
on the subsequent course of his ideas and works. 
Having hitherto been on amicable terms with the 
Jesuits, he had even sought admission into their order. 
The refusal he experienced, the motives of which are 
unknown to us, seems not to be altogether unrelated 
to the aversion he subsequently manifested for the 
celebrated society, and for the theories and practices 
it championed. He was also associated with a young 
and wealthy Frenchman, Jean du Verger de Hauranne, 
who was completing his course of theology with the 
Jesuits, and who possessed a mind subtile and cultured, 
but restless and prone to innovations, and an ardent 
and intriguing character. Shortly after his return to 
Paris towards the end of 1604, du Verger was joined 
there by Jansenius, for whom he had secured a position 
as tutor. About two years later he attracted him to 
Bayonne, his native town, where he succeeded in hav- 
ing him appointed director of an episcopal college. 
There, during eleven or twelve years of studies ardently 
pursued in common, on the Fathers and principally on 
St. Augustine, the two friends had time to exchange 
thoughts and to conceive daring projects. In 1617, 
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while du Verger, who had returned to Paris, went to 
receive from the Bishop of Poitiers the dignity of 
Abbot of St-Cyran, Jansenius returned to Louvain, 
where the presidency of the new Collége de Sainte- 
Pulchérie was confided to him. In 1619 he received 
the degree of Doctor of Theology, and afterwards 
obtained a chair of exegesis. The commentaries which 
he dictated to his pupils, as well as several writings 
of a polemical nature, brought him in a short time 
a deserved renown. ‘ 

These writings of Jansenius were not at first in- 
tended for publication, in fact, they did not see the 
light until after his death. They are concise, clear, 
and perfectly orthodox in doctrine. The principal 
onesare ‘‘ Pentateuchus, sive commentarius in quinque 
libros Mosis” (Louvain, 1639); ‘‘Analecta in Pro- 
verbia Salomonis, Ecclesiasten, Sapientiam, Habacuc 
et Sophoniam” (Louvain, 1644); ‘“Tetrateuchus, seu 
commentarius in quatuor Evangelia ” (Louvain, 1639). 
Some of these exegetical works have been printed 
more than once. Among his polemical works are: 
“ Alexipharmacum civibus Sylveducensibus propi- 
natum adversus ministrorum fascinum” (Louvain, 
1630); then, in reply to the criticism of the Calvinist 
Gisbert Voet, ‘“Spongia notarum quibus Alexiphar- 
macum aspersit Gisbertus Voetius” (Louvain, 1631). 
Jansenius published in 1635, under the pseudonym of 
Armacanus, a volume entitled ‘‘Alexandri Patricii 
Armacani Theologi Mars Gallicus seu de justitia arm- 
orum regis Gallie libri duo”. This was a bitter and 
well-merited satire against the foreign policy of Riche- 
lieu, which was summed up in the odd fact of the 
“Most Christian” nation and monarchy constantly 
allying themselves with the Protestants, in Holland, 
Germany, and elsewhere, for the sole purpose of com- 
passing the downfall of the House of Austria. 

The same author has left us a series of letters ad- 
dressed to the Abbot of St-Cyran, which were found 
among the papers of the person to whom they were 
sent and printed under the title: “‘Naissance du jan- 
sénisme découverte, ou Lettres de Jansénius A l’abbé 
de St-Cyran depuis l’an 1617 jusqu’en 1635” (Lou- 
vain, 1654). It was also during the course of his pro- 
fessorate that Jansenius, who was a man of action as 
well as of study, journeyed twice to Spain, whither he 
went as the deputy of his colleagues to plead at the 
Court of Madrid the cause of the university against 
the Jesuits; and in fact, through his efforts their au- 
thorization to teach humanities and philosophy at 
Louvain was withdrawn. All this, however, did not 
prevent him from occupying himself actively and 
chiefly with a work of which the general aim, born of 
his intercourse with St-Cyran, was to restore to its 
place of honour the true doctrine of St. Augustine on 
grace, a doctrine supposedly obscured or abandoned 
in the Church for several centuries. He was still 
working on it when, on the recommendation of King 
Philip LV and Boonen, Archbishop of Mechlin, he was 
raised to the See of Ypres. His consecration took 
place in 1636, and, thoughat the same time putting the 
finishing touches to his theological work, he devoted 
himself with great zeal to the government of his dio- 
cese. Historians have remarked that the Jesuits had 
no more cause to complain of his administration than 
the other religious orders. 

Hesuccumbed to an epidemic which ravaged Ypres, 
and died, according to eyewitnesses, in dispositions 
of great piety. When on the point of death he 
confided the manuscript which he cherished to his 
chaplain, Reginald Lameus, with the command to 
publish it after taking counsel with Libert Fromondus, 
a professor at Louvain, and Henri Calenus, a canon of 
the metropolitan church. He requested that this 
publication be made with the utmost fidelity, as, in 
his opinion, only with difficulty could anything be 
changed. ‘‘If, however,” he added, ‘‘the Holy See 
wishes any change, I aman obedient son, and I submit 
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to that Church in which I have lived to my dying hour- 
This is my last wish. ” 

The editors of the “‘ Augustinus” have been wrongly 
accused of having intentionally and disloyally sup- 
pressed this declaration; it appears plainly enough on 
the second page in the original edition. On the other 
hand its authenticity has been contested by means of 
external and internal arguments, founded notably on 
the discovery of 
another will,dated 
the previous day ; 
(5 May), which LE : 
says nothing re- 
garding the work 
to be published. 
But it is quite con- 
ceivable that the 
dying prelate was 
mindful of the op- 
portunity to com- 
plete his first act 
by dictating to his 
chaplain and con- 
firming with his 
seal this codicil 
which, accord- 
ing to the testa- 
mentary execu- 
tors, was written 
only half an hour 
before his death. 
It has been vainly 
sought, a priori, to 
make the fact ap- 
pear improbable 
by alleging that 
the author was in perfect good faith as to the ortho- 
doxy of his views. Already, in 1619, 1620, and 1621, 
his correspondence with St-Cyran bore unmistakable 
traces of a quite opposite state of mind; in it he spoke 
of coming disputes for which there was need to pre- 
pare; of a doctrine of St. Augustine discovered b 
him, but little known among the learned, and whic 
in time would astonish everybody; of opinions on 
grace and predestination which he dared not then re- 
veal “‘lest like so many others I be tripped up by Rome 
before everything is ripe and seasonable”. Later, in 
the “ Augustinus”’ itself (IV, xxv-xxvii), it is seen 
that he searcely disguises the close connexion of sev- 
eral of his assertions with certain propositions of 
Baius, though he aseribes the condemnation of the 
latter to the contingent circumstances of time and 
place, and he believes them tenable in their obvious 
and natural sense. 

Nothing, therefore, authorized the rejection of the 
famous declaration, or testament, of Jansenius as 
unauthentic. But neither is there any authorization 
for suspecting the sincerity of the explicit affirmation 
of submission to the Holy See which is therein con- 
tained. The author, at the time of his promotion to 
the doctorate in 1619, had defended the infallibility of 
the pope in a most categorical thesis, conceived as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The Roman Pontiff is the supreme judge of all 
religious controversies; when he defines a thing and 
imposes it on the whole Church, under penalty of 
anathema, his decision is just, true, and infallible. ” 
At the end of his work (III, x, Epilogus omnium) we 
find this protestation perfectly parallel with that of 
his testament: ‘All whatsoever I have affirmed on 
these various and difficult points, not according to my 
own sentiment, but according to that of the holy Doe- 
tor, [ submit to the judgment and sentence of the 
Apostolic See and the Roman Church, my mother, to 
be henceforth adhered to if she judges that it must be 
adhered to, to retract if she so wishes, to condemn and 
anathematize it if she decrees that it should be con- 
demned and anathematized. For since my tenderest 
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childhood I have been reared in the beliefs of this 
Church; I imbibed them with my mother’s milk; I 
have grown up and grown old while remaining at- 
tached to them; never to my knowledge have I 
swerved therefrom a hair’s-breadth in thought, action 
or word; and I am still firmly decided to keep this 
faith until my last breath and to appear with it be- 
fore the judgment-seat of God.’ Thus Jansenius, al- 
though he gave his name to a heresy, was not himself 
a_ heretic, but lived and died in the bosom of the 

_Church. In view of the fact that he consciously and 
deliberately aimed at innovation or reforming, it 
would certainly be difficult to exculpate him entirely 
or declare that his attitude was in no wise presump- 
tuous and rash; but impartial history may and should 
take into account the peculiar atmosphere created 
about him by the still smouldering controversies on 
Baianism and the widespread prejudices against the 
Roman Curia. ‘To determine the extent to which 
these and similar circumstances, by deluding him, 
necessarily diminished his responsibility, is impossible; 
that is the secret of God. 

tI. Tap ““AuGustinus” AnD 1rs CONDEMNATION.— 
After the death of Jansenius, the internuncio Richard 
Aravius vainly endeavoured to prevent the printing of 
his manuscript; this undertaking, actively furthered by 
the friends of the dead man, was completed in 1640. 
The folio volume bore the title: ‘‘Cornelii Jansenii, 
Episcopi Yprensis, Augustinus, seu doctrina 8S. Augus- 
tini de humane nature sanitate, egritudine, medi- 
cina, adversus Pelagianos et Massilienses”. It was 
divided into three volumes, of which the first, chiefly 
historical, is an exposition in eight books of Pelagian- 
ism; the second, after an introductory study on the 
limitations of human reason, devotes one book to the 
state of innocence or the grace of Adam and the an- 
gels, four books to the state of fallen nature, three to 
the state of pure nature; the third volume treats in ten 
books of ‘‘the grace of Christ the Saviour”, and con- 
cludes with ‘‘a parallel between the error of the Semi- 
pelagians and that of certain moderns”, who are no 
other than the Molinists. The author, if we are to 
accept his own statement, laboured for twenty years 
on this work, and to gather his materials he had ten 
times read the whole of St. Augustine and thirty times 
his treatise against the Pelagians. From these read- 
ings emerged a vast system, whose identity with Baian- 
ism neither skilful arrangement nor subtile dialectic 
could disguise. 

His fundamental error consists in disregarding the 
supernatural order; for Jansenius, as for Baius, the 
vision of God is the necessary end of human nature; 
hence it follows that all the primal endowments desig- 
nated in theology as supernatural or preternatural, in- 
cluding exemption from concupiscence, were simply 
man’s due. This first assertion is fraught with grave 
consequences regarding the original fall, grace, and 
justification. As a result of Adam’s sin, our nature, 
stripped of elements essential to its integrity, is rad- 
ically corrupt and depraved. Mastered by concupis- 
cence, which in each of us properly constitutes orig- 
inal sin, the will is powerless to resist; it has become 
purely passive. It cannot escape the attraction of 
evil except it be aided by a movement of grace supe- 
rior to and triumphant over the force of concupiscence. 
Our soul, henceforth obedient to no motive save that 
of pleasure, is at the mercy of the delectation, earthly 
or heavenly, which for the time being attracts it with 
the greatest strength. At once inevitable and irre- 
sistible, this delectation, if it come from heaven or 
from grace, leads man to virtue; if it come from nature 
or concupiscence, it determines him to sin. In the 
one case as in the other, the will is fatally swept on 
by the preponderant impulse. The two delectations, 
says Jansenius, are like the two arms of a balance, of 
which the one cannot rise unless the other be lowered, 
and vice versa. Thus man irresistibly, although vol- 
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untarily, does either good or evil, according as he is 
dominated by grace or by econcupiscence; he never re- 
sists either the one or the other. In this system there 
is evidently no place for purely sufficient grace; on the 
other hand it is easy to discern the principles of the 
five condemned propositions (see below). 

In order to present this doctrine under the patron- 
age of St. Augustine, Jansenius based his argument 
chiefly on two Augustinian conceptions: on the dis- 
tinction between the auziliwn sine quo non granted 
to Adam, and the aucxiliwm quo, active in his de- 
scendants; and on the theory of the “victorious 
delectation” of grace. A few brief remarks will 
suffice to make clear the double mistake. In the 
first place the auxilium sine quo non is not, in the 
idea of Augustine, ‘‘a grace purely sufficient”, since 
through it the angels persevered; it is on the con- 
trary a grace which confers complete power in actu: 
primo (i. e. the ability to act), in such a way that, 
this being granted, nothing further is needed for 
action. The auxtlium quo, on the other hand, is a 
supernatural help which bears immediately on the 
actus secundus (1. e. the performance of the action) and 
in this grace, in so far as it is distinguished from the 
grace of Adam, must be included the whole series of 
efficacious graces by which man works out his salva- 
tion, or the gift of actual perseverance, which gift con- 
ducts man infallibly and invincibly to beatitude, not 
because it suppresses liberty, but because its very 
concept implies the consent of man. The delectation 
of grace is a deliberate pleasure which the Bishop of 
Hippo explicitly opposes to necessity (voluptas, non 
necessitas); but what we will and embrace with 
consenting pleasure, we cannot at the same time not 
will, and in this sense we will it necessarily. In this 
sense also, it is correct to say, ‘‘Quod amplius nos 
delectat, secundum id operemur necesse est” (i. e. in 
acting we necessarily follow what gives us most pleas- 
ure). Finally, this delight is called victorious, not 
because it fatally subjugates the will, but because it 
triumphs over concupiscence, fortifying free will to 
the point of rendering it invincible to natural desire. 
It is thus clear that we can say of men sustained by 
and faithful to grace, ‘‘Invictissime quod bonum est 
velint, et hoc deserere invictissime nolint”’. 

The success of the ‘‘Augustinus” was great, and it 
spread rapidly throughout Belgium, Holland, and 
France. A new edition, bearing the approbation of 
ten doctors of the Sorbonne, soon appeared at Paris. 
On the other hand, on 1 August, 1641, a decree of the 
Holy Office condemned the work and prohibited its 
reading; and the following year Urban VIII renewed 
the condemnation and interdiction in his Bull ‘In 
eminenti”. The pope justified his sentence with two 
principal reasons: first, the violation of the decree for- 
bidding Catholics to publish anything on the subject 
of grace without the authorization of the Holy See; 
second, the reproduction of several of the errors of 
Baius. At the same time, and in the interests of peace, 
the sovereign pontiff interdicted several other works 
directed against the ‘‘Augustinus”. Despite these 
wise precautions the Bull, which some pretended was 
forged or interpolated, was not received everywhere 
without difficulty. In Belgium, where the Archbishop 
of Mechlin and the university were rather favourable 
to the new ideas, the controversy lasted for ten years. 
But it was France which thenceforth became the chief 
centre of the agitation. At Paris, St-Cyran, who was. 
powerful through his relations besides being very 
active, succeeded in spreading simultaneously the doe- 
trines of the “‘ Augustinus ” and the principles of an ex- 
aggerated moral and disciplinary rigorism, all under the 
pretence of a return to the primitive Church. He had 
succeeded especially in winning over to his ideas the 
influential and numerous family of Arnauld of An- 
dilly, notably Mére Angélique Arnauld, Abbess of 
Port-Royal, and through her the religious of that im- 
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portant convent. When he died, in 1643, Doctor An- 
toine Arnauld quite naturally succeeded him in the 
direction of the movement which he had created. The 
new leader lost no time in asserting himself in start- 
ling fashion by the publication of his book ‘‘On Fre- 
quent Communion”, which would have been more 
correctly entitled ‘“‘Against Frequent Communion”, 
but which, as it was written with skill and a great dis- 
play of erudition, did not a little towards strengthen- 
ing the party. 

Although the Sorbonne had accepted the Bull ‘‘In 
eminenti”, and the Archbishop of Paris had, in 1644, 

roscribed the work of Jansenius, it continued to 
is spread and recommended, on the pretext that au- 
thority _had not rejected a single well-determined thesis. 
It was then (1649) that Cornet, syndic of the Sor- 
bonne, took the initiative in a more radical measure; 
he extracted five propositions from the much-discussed 
work, two from the book ‘‘On Frequent Communion”, 
and submitted them to the judgment of the faculty. 
This body, prevented by the Parlement from pursuing 
the examination it had begun, referred the affair to the 
general assembly of the clergy in 1650. The greater 
number considered it more fitting that Rome should 
pronounce, and eighty-five bishops wrote in this sense 
to Innocent X, transmitting to him the first five propo- 
sitions. Eleven other bishopsaddressed to the sovereign 
pontiff a protest against the idea of bringing the matter 
to trial elsewhere than in France. They demandedin 
any case the institution of a special tribunal, as in the 
“De auxiliis” affair, and the opening of a debate in 
which the theologians of both sides should be allowed 
to submit their arguments. The decision of Innocent 
X was what might have been expected: he acceded to 
the request of the majority, keeping in view as far as 
possible the wishes of the minority. A commission 
was appointed, consisting of five cardinalsand thirteen 
consultors, some of whom were known to favour ac- 
quittal. Its laborious examination lasted two years: 
it held thirty-six long sessions, of which the last ten 
were presided over by the pope in person. The ‘ Au- 
gustinus” which, as has been said, had friends on the 
bench, was defended with skill and tenacity. Finally, 
its advocates presented a table of three columns, in 
which they distinguished as many interpretations of 
the five propositions: a Calvinistie interpretation, re- 
jected as heretical; a Pelagian or Semipelagian in- 
terpretation, identified by them with the traditional 
doctrine, also to be cast aside; and lastly, their inter- 
pretation, the idea of St. Augustine himself, which 
could not but be approved. This plea, skilful as it 
was, could not avert the solemn condemnation, by the 
Bull ‘‘Cum occasione” (81 May, 1653), of the five 
propositions, which were as follows: (1) Some of God’s 
commandments are impossible to just men who wish 
and strive (to keep them), considering the powers they 
actually have; the grace by which these precepts may 
become possible is also wanting; (2) In the state of 
fallen nature no one ever resists interior grace; (3) To 
merit, or demerit, in the state of fallen nature we must 
be free from all external constraint, but not from in- 
terior necessity; (4) The Semipelagians admitted the 
necessity of interior preventing grace for all acts, even 
for the beginning of faith; but they fell into heresy in 
pretending that this grace is such that man may either 
follow or resist it; (5) To say that Christ died or shed 
His blood for all men, is Semipelagianism. These five 
propositions were rejected as heretical, the first four 
absolutely, the fifth if understood in the sense that 
Christ died only for the predestined. All are implic- 
itly contained in the second, and through it, all are 
connected with the above-mentioned erroneous concep- 
tion of the state of innocence and the original fall. If 
it be true that fallen man never resists interior grace 
(second proposition), it follows that a just man who 
violates a commandment of God did not have the 
grace to observe it, that he therefore transgresses it 
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through inability to fulfil it (first proposition). If, 
however, he has sinned and thus demerited, it is clear 
that, to demerit, the liberty of indifference is not requi- 
site, and what is said of demerit must also be said of its 
correlative, merit (third proposition). On the other 
hand, if grace is often wanting to the just, since they 
fall, it is wanting still more to sinners; it is therefore 
impossible to maintain that the death of Jesus Christ 
assured to every man the graces necessary for salva- 
tion (fifth proposition). If this be so, the Semipe- 
lagians were in error in admitting the universal - 
distribution of a grace which may be resisted (fourth 
proposition). 

III. RESISTANCE OF THE JANSENISTS.—Well re- 
ceived by the Sorbonne and the General Assembly of 
the Clergy, the Bull ‘‘Cum occasione” was promul- 
gated with the royal sanction. This should have 
opened the eyes of the partisans of Jansenius. They 
were given the alternative of finally renouncing their 
errors, or of openly resisting the supreme authority. 
They were thrown for the moment into embar- 
rassment and hesitation, from which Arnauld extri- 
cated them by a subtilty: they must, he said, aecept 
the condemnation of the five propositions, and reject 
them, as did the pope; only, these propositions were 
not contained in the book of the Bishop of Ypres, or if 
they were found therein, it was in another sense than in 
the pontifical document; the idea of Jansenius was the 
same as that of St. Augustine, which the Church neither 
could, nor wished to, censure. This interpretation was 
not tenable; it was contrary to the text of the Bull, no 
less than to the minutes of the discussions which had 
preceded it, and throughout which these propositions 
were considered and presented as expressing the sense 
of the ‘‘Augustinus”. In March, 1564, thirty-eight 
bishops rejected the interpretation, and communicated 
their decision to the sovereign pontiff, who thanked 
and congratulated them. The Jansenists persisted 
none the less in an attitude opposed alike to frankness 
and to logic. The occasion soon arrived for them to 
support this with a complete theory. The Duc de 
Liancourt, one of the protectors of the party, was re- 
fused absolution until he should change his sentiments 
and accept purely and simply the condemnation of the 
‘“‘Augustinus”. Arnauld took up his pen and in two 
successive letters protested against any such exaction. 
Ecclesiastical judgments, he said, are not all of equal 
value, and do not entail the same obligations; where 
there is question of the truth or falsity of a doctrine, of 
its revealed origin or its heterodoxy, the Church in vir- 
tue of its Divine mission is qualified to decide; it is a 
matter of right; but if the doubt bears upon the pres- 
ence of this doctrine in a book, it isa question of purely 
human fact, which as such does not fall under the juris- 
diction of the supernatural teaching authority insti- 
tuted in the Church by Jesus Christ. In the former 
case, the Church having pronounced sentence, we have 
no choice but to conform our belief to its decision; in 
the latter, its word should not be openly contradicted, 
it claims from us the homage of a respectful silence, 
but not that of an interior assent. Such is the famous 
distinction between right and fact, which was hence- 
forth to be the basis of their resistance, and through 
which the recalcitrants pretended to remain Catholics, 
united to the visible body of Christ despite all their 
obstinacy. This distinction is both logically and his- 
torically the denial of the doctrinal power of the 
Church. For how is it possible to teach and defend 
revealed doctrine if its affirmation or denial cannot be 
discerned in a book or a writing, whatever its form or 
its extent? In fact, from the beginning, councils and 
popes have approved and imposed as orthodox certain 
formulas and certain works, and from the beginning 
eae proscribed others as being tainted with heresy or 

The expedient contrived by Arnauld was so op- 
posed to both fact and reason that a number of Jan- 
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senists who were more consistent in their contumacy 
; : % , 
such as Pascal, refused to adopt it or to subseribe to 
the condemnation of the five propositions in any sense. 
The greater number, however, took advantage of it to 
mislead others or deceive themselves. All of them, 
moreover, through personal intercourse, preaching, or 
writing, displayed extraordinary activity in behalf of 
their ideas. They aimed especially, following the tac- 
tics inaugurated by St- Cyran, at introducing them into 
religious orders, and in this way they were in a meas- 
ure successful, e. g. with the Oratory of Berulle. 
Against the Jesuits, in whom fromthe first they had 
encountered capable and determined adversaries, they 
had vowed a profound antipathy and waged a war to 
the death. This inspired the ‘‘ Provinciales” which 
appeared in 1656. These were letters supposedly ad- 
dressed to a provincial correspondent. Their author, 
Blaise Pascal, abusing his admirable genius, therein 
lavished the resources of a captivating style and an 
inexhaustible sarcastic humour to taunt and deery the 
Society of Jesus, as favouring and propagating a re- 
laxed and corrupt moral code. To this end the errors 
or imprudences of some members, emphasized with 
malicious exaggeration, were made to appear as the 
official doctrine of the whole order. The ‘ Provin- 
ciales” were translated into elegant Latin by Nicole, 
disguised for the oceasion under the pseudonym of Wil- 
helmus Wendrochius. They did a great deal of harm. 
However, the Sorbonne, again declaring itself 
against the faction, had, by 138 votes against 68, con- 
demned the latest writings of Arnauld, and, on his re- 
fusal to submit, it dismissed him, together with sixty 
other doctors who made common cause with him. 
The assembly of bishops in 1656 branded as heretical 
the unfortunate theory of right and of fact, and re- 
ported its decision to Alexander VII, who had just 
succeeded Innocent X. On 16 October the pope re- 
plied to this communication by the Bull ‘‘ Ad sanctam 
Beati Petri sedem”. He praised the clear-sighted 
firmness of the episcopate and confirmed in the fol- 
lowing terms the condemnation pronounced by his 
predecessor: ‘‘We declare and define that the five 
propositions have been drawn from the book of Jan- 
senius entitled ‘Augustinus’, and that they have 
been condemned in the sense of the same Jansenius, 
and we once more condemn them as such.” Relying 
on these words, the Assembly of the Clergy of the 
following year (1657) drew up a formula of faith con- 
formable thereto and made subscription to it oblig- 
atory. The Jansenists would not give in. They 
claimed that no one could exact a lying signature from 
those who were not convinced of the truth of the 
matter. The religious of Port-Royal were especially 
conspicuous for their obstinacy, and the Archbishop 
of Paris, after several fruitless admonitions, was 
forced to debar them from receiving the sacraments. 
Four bishops openly allied themselves with the rebel- 
lious party: they were Henri Arnauld of Angers, 
Buzenval of Beauvais, Caulet of Pamiers, and Pavillon 
of Aleth. Some claimed besides that the Roman pon- 
tiff alone had the right to exact such subscription. 
‘In order to silence them, Alexander VII, at the in- 
stance of several members of the episcopate, issued 
(15. February, 1664) a new Constitution, beginning 
with the words, ‘‘Regiminis Apostolici”. In this he 
enjoined, with threat of canonical penalties for dis- 
obedience, that all ecclesiastics, as well as all religious, 
men and women, should subscribe to the following 
very definite formulary: ‘“‘I, N , submitting to the 
Apostolic constitutions of the sovereign pontiffs, In- 
nocent X and Alexander VII, published 31 May, 1653 
and 16 October, 1656, sincerely repudiate the five 
propositions extracted from the book of Jansenius en- 
titled ‘Augustinus’, and I condemn them upon oath 
in the very sense expressed by that author, as the 
Apostolic See has condemned them by the two above- 
mentioned Constitutions” (Enchiridion, 1099). 
VIJT.—19 
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_ It would be a mistake to believe that this direct 
intervention of the pope, sustained as it was by Louis 
XIV, completely ended the stubborn opposition. The 
real Jansenists underwent no change of sentiment. 
Some of them, such as Antoine Arnauld and the 
greater number of the religious of Port-Royal, defying 
both the ecclesiastical and the civil authority, refused 
their signature, on the pretext that it was not in the 
power of any person to command them to perform 
an act of hypocrisy; others subscribed, but at the 
same time protesting more or less openly that it ap- 
plied only to the question of right, that the question of 
fact was reserved and should be so, since in this re- 
spect the Church had no jurisdiction, and above all no 
infallibility. Among those who stood for explicit re- 
striction and hence for refusal to sign the formulary 
as it was, must be numbered the four bishops men- 
tioned above. In the mandates through which they 
communicated to their flocks the Bull ‘‘Regiminis 
Apostolici” they did not hesitate expressly to main- 
tain the distinction between fact and right. The pope 
being informed of this, condemned these mandates, 18 
Jan., 1667. He did not stop there, but, in order to 
safeguard both his authority and the unity of belief, 
he decided, with the full approbation of Louis XIV, 
to subject the conduct of the culprits to a canonical 
judgment, and for this purpose he appointed as 
judges nine other members of the French episcopate. 
IV. Tue Peace or Ctement [X.—In the midst of 
all this, Alexander VII died, 22 May, 1667. His suc- 
cessor Clement IX wished at first to continue the 
process, and he confirmed the appointed judges in all 
their powers. However, the king, who had at first dis- 
played great zeal in seconding the Holy See in the af- 
fair, seemed to have let his ardour cool. Rome had 
not judged it expedient to yield to all his wishes re- 
garding the formation of the ecclesiastical tribunal. 
Together with his court he began to be apprehensive 
lest a blow should be struck at the ‘‘ liberties” of the 
Gallican Church. The Jansenists skilfully turned 
these apprehensions to their profit. They had already 
won over several ministers of state, notably Lyonne; 
and they succeeded in gaining for their cause nineteen 
members of the episcopate, who in consequence wrote 
to the sovereign pontiff and to the king. In their pe- 
tition to the pope these bishops, while protesting their 
profound respect and entire obedience, observed that 
the infallibility of the Church did not extend to facts 
outside of revelation. They further confounded purely 
human or purely personal facts with dogmatic facts, 
i.e. such as were implied by a dogma or were in neces- 
sary connexion with it; and under cover of this con- 
fusion, they ended by affirming that their doctrine, the 
doctrine of the four accused bishops, was the common 
doctrine of the theologians most devoted to the Holy 
See, of Baronius, Bellarmine, Pallavicini, ete. The 
same assertions were repeated in a more audacious 
form in the address to the king, in which they spoke 
also of the necessity: of guarding against theories 
which were new and ‘‘harmful to the interests and 
safety of the State”. These circumstances brought 
about a very delicate situation, and there was reason 
to fear that too great severity would lead to disastrous 
results. On this account the new nuncio, Bargellini, 
inclined towards a peaceful arrangement, for which he 
obtained the pope’s consent. D’Estrées, the Bishop 
of Laon, was chosen as mediator, and at his request 
there were associated with him de Gondren, Arch- 
bishop of Sens, and Vialar, Bishop of Chalons, both of 
whom had signed the two petitions just spoken of, and 
were, therefore, friends of the four accused prelates. 
It was agreed that these last should subseribe without 
restriction to the formulary and cause it to be sub- 
scribed to in like manner by their clergy in diocesan 
synods, and that these subscriptions should take the 
lace of an express retractation of the mandates sent 
out by the bishops. Pursuant to this arrangement they 
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eonvened their synods, but, as later became known, 
all four gave oral explanations authorizing respectful 
silence on the question of fact, and it would seem that 
they acted thus with some connivance on the part of 
the mediators, unknown, however, to the nuncio and 
perhaps to d’Estrées. But this did not prevent them 
from affirming, ina common address to the sovereign 
pontiff, that they themselves and their priests had 
signed the formulary, as had been done in the other 
dioceses of France. ; 

D’Estrées for his part wrote at the same time: 
“The four bishops have just conformed, by a new and 
sincere subscription, with the other bishops”. Both 
letters were transmitted by the nuncio to Rome, 
where Lyonne, also alleging that the signatures were 
absolutely regular, insisted that the affair should be 
brought toanend. For this reason the pope, who had 
received these documents 24 September, informed 
Louis XIV of the fact about 28 September, expressing 
his joy for the ‘‘subscription pure and simple” which 
had been obtained, announcing his intention to re- 
store the bishops in question to favour and requesting 
the king to do the same. However, before the Briefs 
of reconciliation thus announced had been sent to each 
of the four prelates concerned, rumours which had at 
first been current with regard to their lack of frank- 
ness grew more definite, and took the shape of formal 
and repeated denunciations. Hence, by order of 
Clement IX, Bargellini had to make a new investiga- 
tion at Paris. As the final result he sent to Rome a 
report drawn up by Vialar. This report stated with 
regard to the four bishops: ‘‘They have condemned 
and caused to be condemned the five propositions 
with all manner of sincerity, without any exception or 
restriction whatever, in eyery sense in which the Church 
has condemned them”; but he then added explana- 
tions concerning the question of fact which were not 
altogether free from ambiguity. The pope, no less 
perplexed than before, appointed a commission of 
twelve cardinals to obtain information. These se- 
cured, it seems, the proof of the language made use of 
by the bishops in their synods. Nevertheless, in con- 
sideration of the very grave difficulties which would 
result from opening up the whole case again, the major- 
ity of the commission held that they might and should 
abide practically by the testimony of the official docu- 
ments and especially by that of the minister Lyonne 
regarding the reality of the “‘subseription pure and 
simple”, at the same time emphasizing anew this point 
as the essential basis and the condition sine qua non 
of peace. 

The four Briefs of reconciliation were then drawn up 
and dispatched; they bear the date, 19 January, 1669. 
In them Clement [X reealls the testimony he had re- 
ceived ‘‘concerning the real and complete obedience 
with which they had sincerely subseribed to the form- 
ulary, condemning the five propositions without any 
exception or restriction, according to all the senses in 
which they had been condemned by the Holy See”. 
He remarks further that being ‘‘most firmly resolved 
tc uphold the constitutions of his predecessors, he 
would never have admitted a single restriction or ex- 
ception”. These preambles were as explicit and 
formal as possible. ‘They prove, especially when com- 
pared with the terms and object of the formulary of 
Alexander VII, how far wrong the Jansenists were 
in celebrating this termination of the affair as the 
triumph of their theory, as the acceptance by the pope 
himself of the distinction between right and fact. On 
the other hand it is clear from the whole course of the 
negotiations that the loyalty of these champions of a 
stainless and unfaltering moral code was more than 
doubtful. At all events, the sect profited by the mud- 
dle these manceuvres had created to extend its con- 
quest still further and to get a stronger hold on several 
religious congregations. It was favoured by various 
circumstances. Among them must be ineluded the 
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growing infatuation in France for the so-called Gal. 
lican Liberties, and in consequence a certain attitude 
of defiance, or at least indocility, towards the supreme 
authority; then the Declaration of 1682, and finally 
the unfortunate affair of the Régale. It is worthy of 
remark that in this last conflict it was two Jansenist 
bishops of the deepest dye who most energetically 
upheld the rights of the Church and the Holy See,. 
while the greater number of the others too readily 
bowed before the arrogant pretensions of the civil 
power. 

V. JANSENISM AT THE BEGINNING OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—Despite the reticence and equivo- 
cation which it allowed to continue, the ‘‘ Peace of 
Clement [X ” found a certain justification for its name 
in the period of relative calm which followed it, and 
which lasted until the end of the seventeenth century. 
Many minds were tired of the incessant strife, and this 
-very weariness favoured the cessation of polemics. 
Moreover the Catholic world and the Holy See were at. 
that time preoccupied with a multitude of grave ques- 
tions, and through force of circumstances Jansenism 
was relegated to second place. Mention has already 
been made of the signs of a recrudescence of Gallican- 
ism betrayed in the Four Articles of 1682, and in the 
quarrels of which the Régale was the subject. To this: 
period also belongs the sharp conflict regarding the 
franchises, or droit d’asile (right of asylum), the odi- 
ous privilege concerning which Louis XIV showed 
an obstinacy and arrogance which passed all bounds 
(1687). Moreover, the Quietist doctrines spread by 
de Molinos, and which seduced for a brief period even: 
the pious and learned Fénelon as well as the relaxed 
opinions of certain moralists, furnished matter for 
many condemnations on the part of Innocent XI, 
Alexander VIII, and Innocent XII (see QurpTism). 
Finally, another impassioned debate had arisen which: 
drew into the arena several groups of the most dis- 
tinguished and best intentioned theologians, and 
which was only definitively closed by Benedict XIV, 
namely the controversy concerning the Chinese and 
Malabar Rites. All these combined causes had for a 
time distracted public attention from the contents and 
the partisans of the ‘‘ Augustinus”. Besides, ‘‘ Jansen- 
ism” was beginning to serve as a label for rather 
divergent tendencies, not all of which deserved equal 
reprobation. The out-and-out Jansenists, those who 
persisted in spite of everything in upholding the prin- 
ciple of necessitating grace and the consequent errors 
of the five propositions, had almost disappeared with 
Pascal. The remainder of the really Jansenist party, 
without committing itself to a submission pure 
and simple, assumed a far more cautious demeanour. 
The members rejected the expression “necessitating 
grace”, substituting for it that of a grace efficacious 
“in itself”, seeking thus to identify themselves with 
the Thomists and the Augustinians. 

Abandoning the plainly heretical sense of the five 
propositions, and repudiating any intention to resist 
legitimate authority, they confined themselves to de- 
nying the infallibility of the Church with regard to 
dogmatic facts. Then, too, they were still the fanati- 
cal preachers of a discouraging rigorism, which they 
adorned with the names of virtue and austerity, and, 
under pretext of combating abuses, openly antago- 
nized the incontestable characteristics of Catholicism, 
especially its unity of government, the traditional con- 
tinuity of its customs, and the legitimate part which 
heart and feeling play in its worship. With all their 
skilful extenuations they bore the mark of the levelling, 
innovating, and arid spirit of Calvinism. These were 
the fins Jansénistes. They formed thenceforth the 
bulk of the sect, or rather in them the sect properly 
so called was summed up. But apart from them, 
though side by side with them, and bordering on their 
tendencies and beliefs, history points out two rather 
well-defined groups knownas the ‘‘ duped Jansenists ”’ 
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and the “‘quasi-Jansenists”. The first were in good 
faith pretty much what the fins Jansénistes were by 
system and tacties: they appear to us as con- 
vinced adversaries of necessitating grace, but no less 
sincere defenders of efficacious grace; rigorists in 
moral and sacramental questions; often opposed, 
like the Parlementarians, to the rights of the Holy See; 
generally favourable to the innovations of the sect in 
matters of worship and discipline. The second cate- 
gory is that of men of Jansenist tinge. While re- 
maining within bounds in theological opinions, they 
declared themselves against really relaxed morality, 
against exaggerated popular devotions and other 
similar abuses. The greater number were at bot- 
tom zealous Catholics, but their zeal, agreeing with 
that of the Jansenists on so many points, took on, so 
to speak, an outer colouring of Jansenism, and they 
were drawn into closer sympathy with the party in 
proportion to the confidence with which it inspired 
them. Even more than the “duped” Jansenists they 
were extremely useful in screening the sectarians and 
in securing for them, on the part of the pastors and the 
multitude of the faithful, the benefit either of silence or 
of a certain leniency. 

But the error remained too active in the hearts of 
the real Jansenists to endure this situation very long. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century it mani- 
fested itself by a double occurrence which revived all 
the strife and trouble. The discussion began afresh 
with regard to the ‘‘case of conscience” of 1701. A 
provincial conference was supposed to inquire whether 
absolution might be given to a cleric who declarod that 
he held on certain points the sentiments ‘‘of those 
called Jansenists”, especially that of respectful si- 
lence on the question of fact. Forty doctors of the 
Sorbonne, among them some of great renown, such 
as Natalis Alexander, decided affirmatively. The 
publication of this decision aroused all enlightened 
Catholies, and the ‘‘ecase of conscience”? was con- 
demned by Clement XI (1703), by Cardinal de 
Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, by a large number of 
bishops, and finally by the faculties of theology of 
Louvain, Douai,and Paris. The last-named, however, 
as its slowness would indicate, did not arrive at this 
decision without difficulty. As for the doctors who 
signed, they were terrified by the storm they had let 
loose, and either retracted or explained their action as 
best they might, with the exception of the author of 
the whole movement, Dr. Petitpied, whose name was 
erased from the list of the faculty. But the Jansenists, 
though pressed hard by some and abandoned by others, 
did not yield. For this reason Clement XJ, at the re- 
quest of the Kings of France and Spain, issued 16 July, 
1705, the Bull ‘‘Vineam Domini Sabaoth” (Enchiri- 
dion, 1350) in which he formally declared that re- 
spectful silence was not sufficient for the obedience due 
to the constitutions of his predecessors. This Bull, 
received with submission by the assembly of the 
clergy of 1705, in which only the Bishop of Saint-Pons 
obstinately refused to agree with the opinion of his 
colleagues, was afterwards promulgated as a law of 
the State. It may be said to have officially termi- 
nated that period of half a century of agitation occa- 
sioned by the signing of the formulary. It also 
terminated the existence of Port-Royal des Champs, 
which up to that time had remained a notorious cen- 
tre and hotbed of rebellion. 

When it was proposed to the religious that they 
should accept the new Bull, they would consent only 
with this clause: ‘“‘that it was without derogating 
from what had taken place in regard to them at the 
time of the peace of the Church under Clement XI”. 
This restriction brought up again their entire past, as 
was clearly shown by their explanation of it, and there- 
fore made their submission a hollow pretence. Car- 
dinal de Noailles urged them in vain; he forbade them 
the sacraments, and two of the religious died without 
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receiving them, unless it were secretly from a dis- 
guised priest. As all measures had failed, it was high 
time to put an end to this scandalous resistance. A 
Bull suppressed the title of the Abbey of Port-Royal 
des Champs, and reunited that house and its holdings 
to the Paris house. The Court gave peremptory or- 
ders fora prompt execution, and, despite all the means 
of delay contrived and carried out by those inter- 
ested, the pontifical sentence had its full effect. The 
surviving choir religious were scattered among the 
convents of the neighbouring dioceses (29 October, 
1709). This separation had the desired good results. 
All the rebellious nuns ended by submitting, save one, 
the mother prioress, who died at Blois without the 
sacraments, in 1716. The Government wishing to 
eradicate even the trace of this nest of errors, as Clem- 
ent XI called it, destroyed all the buildings and re- 
moved elsewhere the bodies buried in the cemetery. 

During the disputes concerning the ‘‘case of con- 
science”, a new book came cautiously on the scene, 
another ‘‘Augustinus”, pregnant with storms and 
tempests, as violent as the first. The author was 
Paschase Quesnel (q.v.), at first a member of the 
French Oratory, but expelled from that congregation 
for his Jansenistic opinions (1684), and since 1689 a 
refugee at Brussels with the aged Antoine Arnauld, 
whom he succeeded in 1696 as leader of the party. The 
work had been published in part as early as 1671 ina 
12mo volume entitled ‘‘ Abrégé de la morale de |’ Evan- 
gile, ou pensées chrétiennes sur le texte des quatres 
évangélistes”. It appeared with the hearty approba- 
tion of Vialar, Bishop of Chalons, and, thanks to a 
style at once attractive and full of unction which 
seemed in general to reflect a solid and sincere piety, 
it soon met with great success. But in the later de- 
velopment of his first work, Quesnel had extended it to 
the whole of the New Testament. He issued it in 
1693, in an edition which comprised four large vol- 
umes entitled, ‘“Nouveau testament en francais, 
avee des réflexions morales sur chaque verset” 
This edition, besides the earlier approbation of Vialar 
which it inopportunely bore, was formally approved 
and heartily recommended by his successor, de No- 
ailles, who, as subsequent events showed, acted impru- 
dently in the matter and without being well-informed 
as to the contents of the book. The ‘‘Réflexions mo- 
rales” of Quesnel reproduced, in fact, the theories of 
the irresistible efficaciousness of grace and the limita- 
tions of God’s will with regard to the salvation of men. 
Hence they soon called forth the sharpest criticism. 
and at the same time attracted the attention of the 
guardians of the Faith. The Bishops of Apt (1703), 
Gap (1704), Nevers, and Besangon (1707) condemned 
them, and, after a report from the Inquisition, Clem- 
ent XI proscribed them by the Brief ‘‘ Universi domin- 
ici” (1708) as “‘containing the propositions already 
condemned and as manifestly savouring of the Jan- 
senist heresy”. Twoyearslater (1710) the Bishops of 
Lucon and La Rochelle forbade the reading of the 
book. 

Their ordinance, posted in the capital, gave rise to 
a conflict with Noailles, who, having become cardinal 
and Archbishop of Paris, found himself under the ne- 
cessity of withdrawing the approbation he had for- 
merly given at Chalons. However, as he hesitated, 
less through attachment to error than through self- 
love, to take this step, Louis XIV asked the pope to 
issue a solemn constitution and put an end to the 
trouble. Clement XI then subjected the book to a 
new and very minute examination, and in the Bull 
‘“‘Unigenitus” (8 September, 1713) he condemned 
101 propositions which had been taken from the book 
(Enchiridion, 1351 sq.). Among these were some 
propositions which, in themselves and apart from the 
context, seemed to have an orthodox sense. Noailles 
and with him eight other bishops, though they did not 
refuse to proscribe the book, seized this pretext te 
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ask explanations from Rome before accepting the 
Bull. This was the beginning of lengthy discussions, 
the gravity of which increased with the death of 
Louis XIV (1715), who was succeeded in power by 
Philippe d’Orléans. The regent took a much less 
decided stand than his predecessor, and the change 
soon had its effect on various centres, especially on the 
Sorbonne, where the sectaries had succeeded in win- 
ning over the majority. The faculties of Paris, 
Reims, and Nantes, who had received the Bull, re- 
voked their previous acceptance. Four bishops went 
even farther, having recourse to an expedient of which 
only heretics or declared schismatices had hitherto be- 
thought themselves, and which was essentially at va- 
riance with the hierarchical concept of the Church; 
they appealed from the Bull ‘‘ Unigenitus” to a gen- 
eral council (1717). Their example was followed by 
some of their colleagues, by hundreds of clerics and 
religious, by the Parlements and the magistracy No- 
ailles, for a long time undecided and always inconsist- 
ent, ended by appealing also, but ‘‘from the pope 
obviously mistaken to the pope better informed and to 
a general council”, 

Clement XI, however, in the Bull “‘ Pastoralis officii ” 
(1718), condemned the appeal and excommunicated 
the appellants. But this did not disarm the opposi- 
tion, which appealed from the second Bull as from 
the first; Noailles himself published a new appeal, no 
longer chiefly to the pope “ better informed ”’, but to a 
council, and the Parlement of Paris, suppressed the Bull 
“Pastoralis”. The multiplicity of these defections 
and the arrogant clamour of the appellants might give 
the impression that they constituted, if not a majority, 
at least a very imposing minority. Such, however, 
was not the case, and the chief evidence of this lies 
in the well-established fact that enormous sums 
were devoted to paying for these appeals. After al- 
lowing for these shameful and suggestive purchases, 
we find among the number of the appellants, one car- 
dinal, about eighteen bishops, and three thousand 
clerics. But without leaving France, we find opposed 
to them four cardinals, a hundred bishops, and a 
hundred thousand clerics, that is, the moral unanimity 
of the French clergy. What is to be said, then, when 
this handful of protesters is compared to the whole 
of the Churches of England, the Low Countries, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Italy, Naples, Savoy, Portugal, 
Spain, etc., which, on being requested to pronounce, 
did so by proseribing the appeal as an act of schism 
and foolish revolt? The polemics, however, continued 
for several years. The return to unity of Cardinal de 
Noailles, who submitted without restriction in 1728, 
six months before his death, was a telling blow to the 
party of Quesnel. Henceforth it steadily grew less, 
so that not even the scenes that took place at the 
cemetery of Saint-Médard, of which mention is made 
below, restored it. But the Parlements, eager to de- 
clare themselves and to apply their Gallican and roy- 
alist principles, continued for a long time to refuse to 
receive the Bull ‘‘Unigenitus”. They even made it 
the occasion to meddle in scandalous fashion in the 
administration of the sacraments, and to persecute 
bishops and priests accused of refusing absolution to 
those who would not submit to the Holy See. 

VI. Tur ConVULSIONARIES.—We have reviewed the 
long series of defensive measures contrived by the Jan- 
senists: rejection of the five propositions without rejec- 
tion of the ‘‘ Augustinus”; explicit distinction between 
the questionof right and the question of fact; restriction 
of ecclesiastical infallibility to the question of right; 
the tactics of respectful silence, and appeal toa general 
council. They had exhausted all the expedients of a 
theological and canonical discussion more obstinate 
than sincere. Not a single one of these had availed 
them anything at the bar of right reason or of legiti- 
mate authority. They then thought to invoke in 
their behalf the direct testimony of God Himself, 
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namely, miracles. One of their number, an edie 
lant, a rigorist to the point of having once passed two 
years without communicating, for the rest given to a 
retired and penitent life, the deacon Frangois de Paris, 
had died in 1727. They pretended that at his tomb 
in the little cemetery of Saint-Médard marvellous 
cures took place. A case alleged as such was exam- 
ined by de Vintimille, Archbishop of Paris, who with 
proofs in hand declared it false and supposititious 
(1731). But other cures were claimed by the party, 
and so noised abroad that soon the sick and the cu- 
rious flocked to the cemetery. The sick experienced 
strange agitations, nervous commotions, either real or 
simulated. They fell into violent transports and in- 
veighed against the pope and the bishops, as the con- 
vulsionaries of Cévennes had denounced the papacy 
and the Mass. In the excited crowd women were 
especially noticeable, screaming, yelling, throwing 
themselves about, sometimes assuming the most as- 
tounding and unseemly postures. To justify these ex- 
travagances, complacent admirers had recourse to the 
theory of ‘‘figurism”. As in their eyes the fact of 
the general acceptance of the Bull ‘‘Unigenitus” was 
the apostasy predicted by the Apocalypse, so the 
ridiculous and revolting scenes enacted by their friends 
symbolized the state of upheaval which, according to 
them, involved everything in the Church. They re- 
verted thus to a fundamental thesis such as has been 
met with in Jansenius and St-Cyran, and which these 
latter had borrowed from the Protestants. A journal, 
the ‘‘ Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques”, had been founded in 
1729 to defend and propagate these ideas and prac- 
tices, and the ‘‘Nouvelles” was profusely spread, 
thanks to the pecuniary resources furnished by the 
Botte « Perrette, the name given later to the capital or 
common fund of the seet begun by Nicole, ian which 
grew so rapidly that it exceeded a million of money. 
It had hitherto served chiefly to defray the cost of ap- 
peals and to support, in France as well as in Holland, 
the religious, men and women, who deserted their con- 
vents or congregations for the sake of Jansenism. 
The cemetery of Saint-Médard, having become the 
scene of exhibitions as tumultuous as they were in- 
decent, was closed by order of the court in 1732. The 
ceuvre des convulsions, as its partisans called it, was 
not, however, abandoned. The convulsions reap- 
peared in private houses with the same characteristics, 
but more glaring. Henceforth with few exceptions 
they seized only upon young girls, who, it was said, 
possessed a divine gift of healing. But what was 
more astonishing was that their bodies, subjected dur- 
ing the crisis to all sorts of painful tests, seemed 
at once insensible and invulnerable; they were not 
wounded by the sharpest instruments, or bruised by 
enormous weights or blows of incredible violence. 
A convulsionary, nicknamed ‘“‘la Salamandre”, re- 
mained suspended for more than nine minutes above a 
fiery brazier, enveloped only in a sheet, which also re- 
mained intact in the midst of the flames. Tests of this 
sort had received in the language of the sect the de- 
nomination of secours, and the secouristes, or partisans 
of the secours, distinguished between the petits-secours 
and the grands-secours, only the latter being supposed 
to require supernatural force. At this point, a wave 
of defiance and opposition arose among the Jansen- 
ists themselves. Thirty appellant doctors openly de- 
clared by common consent against the convulsions 
and the secours. A lively discussion arose between the 
secouristes and the anti-secouristes. The secouristes 
in turn were soon divided into discernantes and mé- 
langistes; the former distinguishing between the work 
itself and its grotesque or objectionable features, which 
they aseribed to the Devil or to human weakness, while 
the latter regarded the convulsions and the secours as 
a single work coming from God, in which even the 
shocking elements had purpose and significance. 
Without entering further into the details of these 
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distinctions and divisions, we may ask how we are to 
judge what took place at the cemetery of Saint-Mé- 
dard and the matters connected therewith. What- 
ever may have been said on the subject, there was 
absolutely no trace of the Divine seal in these happen- 
ings. It is needless to recall St. Augustine’s principle 
that all prodigies accomplished outside the Church, 
especially those against the Church, are by the very 
fact more than suspicious: ‘Prater unitatem, et qui 
facit miracula nihil est”. Two things only eall for 
remark. Several of the so-called miraculous cures 
were made the subject of a judicial investigation, and 
it was proved that they were based only on testimonies 
which were either false, interested, preconcerted, and 
more than once retracted, or at least valueless, the 
echoes of diseased and fanatie imaginations. More- 
over, the convulsions and the secowrs certainly took 
place under circumstances which mere good taste 
would reject as unworthy of Divine wisdom and holi- 
ness. Not only were the cures, both acknowledged 
and claimed, supplementary of one another, but cures, 
convulsions, and secours belonged to the same order of 
facts and tended to the same concrete end. We are 
therefore justified in concluding that the finger of 
God did not appear in the whole or in any of its parts. 
On the other hand, although fraud was discovered in 
several cases, it is impossible to ascribe them all 
indiscriminately to trickery or ignorant simplicity. 
Critically speaking, the authenticity of some extraor- 
dinary phenomena is beyond question, as they took 
place publicly and in the presence of reliable witnesses, 
particularly anti-secourist Jansenists. The question 
remains whether all these prodigies are explicable by 
natural causes, or whether the direct action of the Devil 
is to be recognized in some of them. Each of these 
opinions has its adherents, but the former seems diffi- 
cult to uphold despite, and in part perhaps beéause of, 
the light which recent experiments in suggestion, hyp- 
notism, and spiritism have thrown on the problem, 
However this may be, one thing is certain; the things 
here related served only to discredit the cause of the 
party which exploited them. Jansenists themselves 
came at length to feel ashamed of such practices. The 
excesses connected with them more than once forced 
the civil authorities to intervene at least ina mild way; 
but this creation of fanaticism succumbed to ridicule 
and died by its own hand. 

VII. JANSENISM IN HOLLAND AND THE SCHISM OF 
Urrecur.—Injurious as Jansenism was to religion and 
the Church in France, it did not there lead to schism 
properly so called. The same does not hold good of 
the Duteh Low Countries, which the most important 
or most deeply implicated of the sectaries had long 
made their meeting place, finding there welcome and 
safety. Since the United Provinces had for the most 
part gone over to Protestantism, Catholics had lived 
there under the direction of vicars Apostolic. Unhap- 
pily these representatives of the pope were soon won 
over to the doctrines and intrigues of which the ‘‘ Au- 
gustinus” was the origin and centre. De Néer- 
eassel, titular Archbishop of Castoria, who governed 
the whole church in the Netherlands from 1663 to 
1686, made no secret of his intimacy with the party. 
Under him the country began to become the refuge of 
all whose obstinacy forced them to leave France and 
Belgium. Thither came such men as Antoine Ar- 
nauld, du Vaucel, Gerberon, Quesnel, Nicole, Petit- 
pied, as well as a number of priests, monks, and nuns 
who preferred exile to the acceptance of the pontifical 
Bulls. A large number of these deserters belonged 
to the Congregation of the Oratory, but other orders 
shared with it this unfortunate distinction. When the 
fever of the appeals was at its height, twenty-six 
Carthusians of the Paris house escaped from their 
cloister during the night and fled to Holland. Fifteen 
Benedictines of the Abbey of Orval, in the Diocese of 
Trier, gave the same scandal. Peter Codde, who suc- 
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ceeded Néercassel in 1686, and who bore the title of 
Archbishop of Sebaste, went further than his prede- 
cessor. He refused to sign the formulary and, when 
summoned to Rome, defended himself so poorly that 
he was first forbidden to exercise his functions, and 
then deposed by a decree of 1704. He died still ob- 
stinate in 1710. He had been replaced by Gerard 
Potkamp, but this appointment and those that fol- 
lowed were rejected by a section of the clergy, to 
whom the States-General lent their support. The 
conflict lasted a long time, during which the episcopal 
functions were not fulfilled. In 1723 the Chapter of 
Utrecht, i.e. a group of seven or eight priests who 
assumed this name and quality in order to put an 
end to a precarious and painful situation, elected, on 
its own authority, as archbishop of the same city, one 
of its members, Cornelius Steenhoven, who then held 
the office of vicar-general. This election was not can- 
onical, and was not approved by the pope. Steen- 
hoven nevertheless had the audacity to get himself 
consecrated by Varlet, a former missionary bishop and 
coadjutor Bishop of Babylon, who was at that time 
suspended, interdicted, and excommunicated. He 
thus consummated the schism; interdicted likewise 
and excommunicated, he died in 1725. Those who 
had elected him transferred their support to Barch- 
man Wuitiers, who had recourse to the same conse- 
erator. The unhappy Varlet lived long enough to 
administer the episcopal unction to two successors of 
Barchman, van der Croon and Meindarts. The sole 
survivor of this sorry line, Meindarts, ran the risk of 
seeing his dignity become extinct with himself. To 
prevent this, the Dioceses of Haarlem (1742) and De- 
venter (1757) were created, and became suffragans of 
Utrecht. But Rome always refused to ratify these 
outrageously irregular acts, invariably replying to the 
notification of each election with a declaration of nul- 
lification and a sentence of excommunication against 
those elected and their adherents. Yet, in spite of 
everything, the schismatical community of Utrecht 
has prolonged its existence until modern times. At 
present it numbers about 6000 members in the three 
united dioceses. It would scarcely be noticed if it had 
not, in the last century, made itself heard by protest- 
ing against Pius LX’s re-establishment of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy in Holland (1853), by declaring itself 
against the dogmas of the Immaculate Conception 
(1854) and Papal Infallibility (1870), and lastly, after 
the Vatican Council, in allying itself with the ‘‘Old 
Catholies”, whose first so-called bishop it consecrated. 

VIII. Decuine anp ENp or JANSENISM.—During 
the second half of the eighteenth century the influence 
of Jansenism was prolonged by taking on various 
forms and ramifications, and extending to countries 
other than those in which we have hitherto followed it. 
In France the Parlements continued to pronounce 
judgments, to inflict fines and confiscations, to sup- 
press episcopal ordinances, and even to address re- 
monstrances to the king in defence of the pretended 
right of the appellants to absolution and the recep- 
tion of the last sacraments. In 1756 they rejected a 
very moderate decree of Benedict XIV regulating the 
matter. A royal declaration confirming the Roman 
decision did not find favour in their eyes, and it re- 
quired all the remaining strength of the monarchy to 
compel them to register it. The sectaries seemed by 
degrees to detach themselves from the primitive her- 
esy, but they retained unabated the spirit of insubor- 
dination and schism, the spirit of opposition to Rome, 
and above all a mortal hatred of the Jesuits. They 
had vowed the ruin of that order, which they always 
found blocking their way, and in order to attain their 
end they successively induced Catholic princes and 
ministers in Portugal, France, Spain, Naples, the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the Duchy of Parma, and 
elsewhere to join hands with the worst leaders of im- 
piety and philosophism. The same tendency was dis- 
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layed in the work of Febronius, condemned (1764) 
by Clement XIII; and, instilled into Joseph I by his 
councillor Godefried van Swieten, a disciple of the 
revolted church of Utrecht, it became the principle of 
the innovations and ecclesiastical upheavals decreed 
by the sacristan-emperor (see FEBRONIANISM). It 
raged in similar fashion in Tuseany under the govern- 
ment of the Grand Duke Leopold, brother of Joseph 
II; and found another manifestation in the famous 
Synod of Pistoia (1786), the decrees of which, at once 
the quintessence of Gallicanism and of the heresy of 
Jansenism, were reproved by the Bull of Pius VI, “‘ Auc- 
torem fidei” (1794). On French soil the remains of 
Jansenism were not completely extinguished by the 
French Revolution, but survived in some remarkable 
personalities, such as the constitutional Bishop Gré- 
goire, and in some religious congregations, as the Sis- 
ters of St. Martha, who did not return in a body to 
Catholic truth and unity until 1847. But its spirit 
lived on, especially in the rigorism which for a long 
time dominated the practice of the administration of 
the sacraments and the teaching of moral theology. 
In a great number of French seminaries, Bailly’s 
“Théologie”, which was impregnated with this rigor- 
ism, remained the standard textbook until Rome in 
1852 put it on the Index ‘‘donece corrigatur”. Among 
those who even prior to that had worked energetically 
against it, chiefly by offering in opposition the doc- 
trines of St. Alphonsus, two names are deserving of 
special mention: Gousset, whose ‘‘Théologie morale” 
(1844) had been preceded by his ‘‘ Justification de la 
théologie morale du bienheureux Alphonse-Marie Li- 
guori” (2nd ed., 1832); Jean-Pierre Berman, profes- 
sor at the seminary of Nancy for twenty-five years 
(1828-1853), and author of a ‘‘Theologia moralis ex 
8. Ligorio” (7 vols., 1855). 

Such is, in outline, the historical account of Jansen- 
ism, its origin, its phases, and itsdecline. It is evident 
that, besides its attachment to the ‘‘ Augustinus ” and 
its rigorism in morals, it is distinguished among heresies 
for crafty proceedings, chicane and lack of frank- 
ness on the part of its adherents, especially their pre- 
tence of remaining Catholics without renouncing their 
errors, of staying in the Church despite the Church 
itself, by skilfully eluding or braving with impunity 
the decisions of the supreme authority. Such con- 
duct is beyond doubt without a parallel in the annals 
of Christianity previous to the outbreak of Jansenism; 
in fact, it would be incredible if we did not in our own 
day find in certain groups of Modernists examples of 
this astonishing and absurd duplicity. The deplorable 
consequences, both theoretical and practical, of the 
Jansenist system, and of the polemics to which it gave 
rise, may readily be gathered from what has been said, 
and from the history of the last few centuries. 

From the theological standpoint see all the treatises De Deo 
Creante; also the treatises De Gratia, especially those of Tour- 
NBELY, Mazzeuua, PALMIERI, and SATOLLI. 

Among good handbooks are Pescu, Prelectiones dogmatice, 
{II and V (freiburg, 1895, 1897); TANQuEREY, Synopsis theo- 
logie dogmatice specialis, I, IL (12th ed., Paris, 1908); espe- 
cially St. Decuamps, De herest janseniana ab Apostolica Sede 
meruto proscripta (Paris, 1654);and Paquimr, Le Jansénisme, 
étude doctrinale d’aprés les sources (Paris, 1909). 

From the historical standpoint: Rapin, Histoire du Jansé- 
nisme depuis son origine jusqu'en 1644 (Paris, 1861); Mémoires 
du P. R. Rapin sur I’ Eglise et la cour, la ville et le Jansénisme 
(4 vols., Paris, 1865); pu Mas, Histoire des cing propositions de 
Jansenius (2 vols., Litge, 1699); Lucuestni, Historia polemica 
Jansenismt (3 vols., Rome, 1711); Larrrnau, Histoire de la 
constitution Unigenitus (2 vols., Litge, 1738); Scurun, Die Con- 
stitution Unigenitus (Freiburg, 1876); VAN DEN PrEREBOOM, 


Cornelius Jansenius septiéme évéque d’ Ypres, sa mort, son testa- 
ment, ses épitaphes (Bruges, 1882). 


J. Foreer. 


Janssen, Jonn. See BELLEVILLE, Drocwse oF. 


Janssens, ABRAHAM, Flemish painter, b. at Ant- 
werp about 1573; d. probably in the same place about 
1631. He is also known as Janssens Van Nuyssen, 
and several of his pictures are signed with this name, 
which it is believed he adopted from his mother’s 
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family with the object of distinguishing himself from 
other members of the Janssens family, contemporary 
artists. He was a pupil of Jan Snellinck in 1585, 
according to some writers, but it is believed that this 
date is a little too early, as, according to the accepted 
tradition, Janssens would then have been only twelve 
years old. The first date that we know for certain 
respecting him is that of his admission as a teaching 
master into the Guild of St. Luke, which was in 1601, 
and in the following year he married, and eventually 
had afamily. One of bis daughters, Anna, married Jan 
Breughel the younger, the son of ‘‘ Velvet’’ Breughel, 
and the second of his sons, named Abraham like his 
father, became a painter, and was admitted a member 
of the Guild of Painters in 1636. 

A story was started by Houbraken to the effect 
that Janssens was a bitter opponent of Rubens, but 
Houbraken’s work is the only authority for this 
legend, and the author appears to have had a spite 
against Janssens, and to have said everything that 
was possible to injure his character. Janssens was a 
contemporary of Rubens, and a man who appears to 
have been very much respected in Antwerp, spoken 
of in terms of friendship and affection by other ar- 
tists, and recognized as a man of great genius, taking 
a high position in the very first rank. It seems to be 
most unlikely that Houbraken’s story is a truthful 
one, especially as there is no evidence whatever in 
other works to support it. The best of Janssens’ 
pictures are to be seen at Antwerp, especially in the 
churches of the Carmelites and St. Charles, and in the 
cathedral, the painting of “The Entombment” in the 
Carmelite church being one of his very finest produc- 
tions. There are three important paintings by him 
in the Antwerp Museum, two in the cathedral at 
Ghent, one in the cathedral at Bruges, a remarkable 
mythological scene representing Venus and Jupiter 
in Brunswick, and a fine picture of St. Cecilia at 
Cologne. Other galleries containing works by this 
important artist are those of Berlin, Brussels, Cassel, 
and Vienna. In at least two of his pictures he worked 
in collaboration with Snyders, the flowers and fruit 
in his picture of Pomona at Berlin, and the animals in 
his representation of Atalanta in the same gallery, 
having been painted by his friend. In splendour of 
colouring and in vigour of composition he was sur- 
passed in his day only by Rubens, and was recognized 
in Antwerp as a man of profound talent and great 
skill. Many of his pictures were engraved. 

HovusrakENn, De Groote Schouburgh der Nederlantsche (Am- 
sterdam, 1718); Kram, De Lerens en Werken der Hollandsche 


(Amsterdam, 1857); Rompouts, Les Liggeren et autres Archives, 
ete. (Paris, 1864). 


GEORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Janssens, JOHANN Hermann, Catholic theologian, 
b. at Maeseyck, Belgium, 7 Dec., 1783; d. at Engis, 
23 May, 1853. After completing his theological 
studies in Rome he was appointed professor in the 
College of Fribourg, Switzerland, in 1809. While in 
this position, which he held until 1816, he composed 
his “ Hermeneutica”, which, however, was not pub- 
lished until 1818, after he had been appointed pro- 
fessor of Scripture and dogmatic theology in the 
ecclesiastical seminary of Liége. His teaching in this 
institution was taxed with heterodoxy, and in 1823 
he was removed and made pastor of Engis. Shortly 
afterward, and against the will of his ecclesiastical 
superiors, he accepted the chair of anthropology and 
metaphysics in the philosophical college of Louvain. 
He retained this position until the Revolution of 1830, 
when the college was suppressed. He then retired to 
Engis, where he composed a history of the Nether- 
lands (3 vols., Liége, 1840), written from the Protes- 
tant standpoint. Outside of Belgium he is chiefly 
known through his first publication, “ Hermeneutica 
Sacra seu Introductio in omnes et singulos libros 
sacros Veteris et Novi Foederis”. A French transla- 
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tion of this work, the original of which had reached 
its nineteenth edition in 1897, was published by 
Pacaud as early as 1828. A fifth edition of this trans- 
lation, edited by Glaire and Sionnet, was published 
eae in 1855. 

IGO 5 4 ire a ea , 
i piaslp Memeo teak 1asg) eae ee Ne 


Jamms F. Driscouu. 


Januarius, Saint, Martyr, Bishop of Beneventum, is 
believed to have suffered in the persecution of Diocle- 
tian, c. 305. With regard to the history of his life 
and martyrdom, we know next to nothing. The 
various collections of ‘‘Acts’’, though numerous (ef. 
Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina, n. 4115-4140), are 
all extremely late and untrustworthy. Bede (ec. 733 
in his “‘Martyrologium”’ has epitomized the so-called 
“Acta Bononiensia’”’ (see Quentin, ‘Les Martyro- 
loges historiques”’, 76). To this source we may trace 
the following entry in the present Roman Martyrology, 
though the reference 
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in a very strange way, as though it had but freshly 
been shed.” 

It is especially this miracle of the liquefaction which 
has given celebrity to the name of Januarius, and to 
this we turn our attention. Let it at once be said that 
the supposition of any trick or deliberate imposture 
is out of the question, as candid opponents are now 
willing to admit. For more than four hundred years 
this liquefaction has taken place at frequent intervals. 
If it were a trick it would be necessary to admit that 
all the archbishops of Naples, and that countless 
ecclesiastics eminent for their learning and often for 
their great sanctity, were accomplices in the fraud, 
as also a number of secular officials; for the relic is so 
guarded that its exposition requires the concurrence 
of both civil and ecclesiastical authority. Further, 
in all these four hundred years, no one of the many 
who, upon the supposition of such a trick, must 
necessarily have been in the secret, has made any 
revelation or dis- 


to the miracle of the 
liquefaction is anad- 
dition of much later 
date. “At Pozzuoliin 
Campania [the mem- 
ory] of the holy mar- 
tyrs Januarius, Bish- 
op of Beneventum, 
Festus his deacon, 
and Desiderius lec- 
tor, together with 
Socius deacon of the 
church of Misenas, 
Proculus deacon of 
Pozzuoli, HKutyches 
and Acutius, who 
after chains and im- 
prisonment were be- 
headed under the 
Emperor Diocletian. 
The body of St. Jan- 
uarius was brought 
to Naples, and there 
honourably interred 
in the church, where 
his holy blood is 
kept unto this day in a phial of glass, which being 
set near his head becomes liquid and bubbles up as 
though it were fresh.” 

In the Breviary a longer account is given. There 
we are told that ‘‘Timotheus, President of Campania,” 
was the official who condemned the martyrs, that 
Januarius was thrown into a fiery furnace, but that 
the flames would not touch him, and that the saint 
and his companions were afterwards exposed in the 
amphitheatre to wild beasts without any effect. Tim- 
otheus declaring that this was due to magic, and 
ordering the martyrs to be beheaded, the persecutor 
was smitten with blindness, but Januarius cured him, 
and five thousand persons were converted to Christ 
before the martyrs were decapitated. Then, as the 
Breviary lesson continues, ‘‘the cities of these coasts 
strove to obtain their bodies for honourable burial, so 
as to make sure of having them advocates with God. 
By God’s will, the relics of Januarius were taken to 
Naples at last, after having been carried from Pozzuoli 
to Beneventum and from Beneventum to Monte Ver- 
gine. When they were brought thence to Naples 
they were laid in the chief church there and have been 
there famous on account of many miracles. Among 
these is remarkable the stopping of eruptions of 
Mount Vesuvius, whereby both that neighbourhood 
and places afar off have been like to be destroyed. It 
is also well known and is the plain fact, seen even unto 
this day, that when the blood of St. Januarius, kept 
dried up in a small glass phial, is put in sight of the 
head of the same martyr, it is wont to melt and bubble 


CAPPELLA DEL TESORO (FOUNDED 1608), CATHEDRAL, NAPLES 
Here is preserved the silver reliquary believed to contain the blood 
of St. Januarius 


closed how the ap- 
parent miracle is 
worked. Strong in- 
direct testimony to 
this truth is borne 
by the fact that even 
at the present time 
the rationalistie op- 
ponents of a super- 
natural explanation 
are entirely disa- 
greed as to how the 
phenomenon is to be 
accounted for. 
What actually 
takes place may be 
thus briefly de- 
seribed: in a silver 
reliquary, which in 
form and size some- 
what suggests a small 
carriage lamp, two 
phials are enclosed. 
The lesser of these 
contains only traces 
of blood and need 
not concern us here. The larger, which is a lit- 
tle flagon-shaped flask four inches in height and 
about two and a quarter inches in diameter, is 
normally rather more than half full of a dark and 
solid mass, absolutely opaque when held up to the 
light, and showing no displacement when the reli- 
quary is turned upsidedown. Both flasks seem to be 
so fixed in the lantern cavity of the reliquary by 
means of some hard gummy substance that they are 
hermetically sealed. Moreover, owing to the fact 
that the dark mass in the flask is protected by two 
thicknesses of glass it is presumably but little affected 
by the temperature of the surrounding air. Highteen 
times in each year, i. e. (1) on the Saturday before the 
first Sunday in May and the eight following days, (2) 
on the feast of St. Januarius (19 Sept.) and during 
the octave, and (3) on 16 Dec., a silver bust believed 
to contain the head of St. Januarius is exposed upon 
the altar, and the reliquary just described is brought 
out and held by the officiant in view of the assembly. 
Prayers are said by the people, begging that the 
miracle may take place, while a group of poor women, 
known as the ‘‘zie di San Gennaro” (aunts of St. 
Januarius), make themselves specially conspicuous 
by the fervour, and sometimes, when the miracle is 
delayed, by the extravagance, of their supplications. 
The officiant usually holds the reliquary by its 
extremities, without touching the glass, and from time 
to time turns it upside down to note whether any 
movement is perceptible in the dark mass enclosed in 
the phial. After an interval of varying duration, 
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usually not less than two minutes or more than an 
hour, the mass is gradually seen to detach itself from 
the sides of the phial, to become liquid and of a more 
or less ruby tint, and in some instances to froth and 
bubble up, increasing in volume. The officiant then 
announces, “Il miracolo é fatto”’, a Te Deum is sung, 
and the reliquary containing the liquefied blood is 
brought to the altar rail that the faithful may venerate 
it by kissing the containing vessel. Rarely has the 
liquefaction failed to take place in the expositions of 
May or September, but in that of 16 Dec. the mass 
remains solid more frequently than not. 

It is of course natural that those who are reluctant 
to admit the supernatural character of the phenom- 
enon should regard the liquefaction as simply due to 
the effects of heat. There are, they urge, certain 
substances (e. g. a mixture of spermaceti and ether) 
which have a very low boiling point. The heat pro- 
duced by the hands of the officiant, the pressing 
throng of spectators, the lights on the altar, and in 
particular the candle formerly held close to the reli- 
quary to enable the people to see that the mass is 
opaque, combine to raise the temperature of the air 
sufficiently to melt the substance in the phial—a sub- 
stance which is assumed to be blood, but which no one 
has ever analysed. Further, ever since the early 
years of the eighteenth century, sceptical scientists, 
by using certain chemical preparations, have recon- 
structed the miracle with more or less of success; that 
is to say, they have been able to exhibit some red 
substance which, though at first apparently solid, 
melted after an interval without any direct applica- 
tion of heat. None the less, it may be said with 
absolute confidence that the theory of heat affords no 
adequate explanation of the phenomena observed. 

For more than a century careful observations of the 
temperature of the air in the neighbourhood of the 
relic have been made on these occasions and the 
records have been kept. It is certain from the scien- 
tific memoirs of Professors Pergola, Punzo, and Spe- 
rindeo that there is no direct relation between the 
temperature, and the time and manner of the lique- 
faction. Often when the thermometer has stood at 
77° Vabrenheit or even higher, liquefaction has been 
delayed for as much as twenty or even forty minutes, 
while on the other hand the contents of the phial have 
sometimes liquefied in considerably less time than this 
when the thermometer remained as low as 60° or 65°. 
Moreover, the heat theory by no means accounts for 
another more remarkable fact observed for quite two 
hundred years past. The mass in melting commonly 
increases in volume, but when it solidifies again it 
does not necessarily return to its original bulk. 
Sometimes the whole phial is seen to be occupied, at 
other times hardly more than half. This has led a 
Neapolitan scientist of modern times, Professor Al- 
bini, to suggest a new physical theory derived from 
observing the behaviour of a viscous fluid such as 
partly congealed honey. He conjectures that the 
unknown substance in the phial consists of some 
highly divided solid matter which is partly held in 
suspension by a disproportionately small quantity of 
liquid. When at rest, the liquid sinks to the bottom 
of the phial, while the solid particles form a sort of 
crust not easily displaced when the vessel is turned 
upside down. This cohesion is however overcome by 
repeated movements, such as those that the reliquary 
experiences when the moment of liquefaction is im- 
patiently waited for. Further, such a viscous fluid 
easily cakes upon the walls of the containing vessel, 
and admits large air bubbles which cause the decep- 
tive appearance of a change of volume. 

Professor Albini claims to have reproduced all the 
phenomena with a compound made of powdered 
chocolate and the serum of milk. On the other hand, 
those who have studied closely the process of lique- 
faction of the contents of the phial declare that such 
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an explanation is absolutely impossible. Moreover, 
there seem to be well-attested instances of lique- 
faction taking place both in the case of this and other 
similar relics of blood, when the reliquary has been 
standing by itself without any movement whatsoever. 

Accordingly, the suggestion has also been made 
(see Di Pace, ‘ Ipotesi scientifica sulla Liquefazione”’, 
etc., Naples, 1905) that the phenomenon is due to 
some form of psychic force. The concentration of 
thought and will of the expectant crowd and specially 
of the “aunts of St. Januarius”’ are held to be capable 
of producing a physical effect. Against this, however, 
must be set the fact that the liquefaction has some- 
times taken place quite unexpectedly and in the 
presence of very few spectators. 

Probably the most serious difficulty against the 
miraculous character of the phenomenon is derived 
from the circumstance that the same liquefaction 
takes place in the case of other relics, nearly all pre- 
served in the neighbourhood of Naples, or of Neapoli- 
tan origin. These include relics which are affirmed 
to be the blood of St. John the Baptist, of St. Stephen 
the first martyr, of St. Pantaleone, of St. Patricia, of 
St. Nicholas of Tolentino, of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
and others. In the case of the alleged liquefaction of 
the so-called “Milk of Our Lady” (see Putignani, 
S.J., “De Redivivo Sanguine S. Januarii’’, Naples, 
1723, I, 90) or of the fat of St. Thomas Aquinas (see 
Magnoni Valenti, ‘“Discorso istorico” 1772, 47) we 
have probably a pure fiction, but the phials tradi- 
tionally associated with the names of St. John the 
Baptist, St. Stephen, and St. Pantaleone undoubtedly 
still exhibit on the respective feast days of these saints 
phenomena exactly analogous to those shown in the 
case of the more famous relic of St. Januarius. Fur- 
ther, it is asserted by eyewitnesses of scientific credit 
and high respectability that a block of basalt at 
Pozzuoli, reputed to bear traces of the blood of St. 
Januarius, grows vividly red for a short time in May 
and September at the hour when the miracle of the 
liquefaction takes place in Naples (see Cavéne, “ Célé- 
bre Miracle deS. Janvier’’, 1909, 277-300). 

Three other points attested by recent investigators 
seem worthy of special note. (1) It now appears 
that the first certain record of the liquefaction of 
the blood of St. Januarius dates from 1389 (see de 
Blasiis, ‘ Chronicon Siculum ineerti auctoris’’, Naples, 
1887, 85), and not from 1456, as formerly supposed. 

(2) In 1902 Professor Sperindeo was allowed to pass 
a ray of light through the upper part of the phial dur- 
ing liquefaction and examine this beam spectrosecop- 
ically. The experiment yielded the distinctive lines 
of the spectrum of blood. This, however, only 
proves that there are at any rate traces of blood in the 
contents of the phial (see Cavéne, “ Le Célébre Mira- 
cle”, 262-275). 

(3) Most remarkable of all, the apparent variation 
in the volume of the relic led in 1902 and 1904 toa 
series of experiments in the course of which the whole 
reliquary was weighed in a very accurate balance. It 
was found that the weight was not constant any more 
than the volume, and that the weight of the reliquary 
when the blood filled the whole cavity of the phial 
exceeded, by 26 grammes, the weight when the phial 
seemed but half full. This very large difference ren- 
ders it impossible to believe that such a substantial 
variation in weight can be merely due to an error of 
observation. We are forced to accept the fact that, 
contrary to all known laws, a change goes on in the 
contents of this hermetically sealed vessel which 
makes them heavier and lighter in a ratio roughly, but 
not exactly, proportional to their apparent bulk 
(Cavéne, 333-39). The reality of the miracle of St. 
Januarius has repeatedly been made the subject of 
controversy. It has had much to do with many 
conversions to Catholicism, notably with that of the 
elder Herder. Unfortunately, however, allegations 
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have often been made as to the favourable verdict 
expressed by scientifie men of note, which are not 
always verifiable. The supposed testimony of the 
treat chemist, Sir Humphry Davy, who is declared 
to have expressed his belief in the genuineness of 
the miracle, seems to be a case in point. 


‘Though in many respects uncritical, the best account of the 
miracle of St. Januarius is that given by Cavinn, Le Célebre 
Miracle de S. Janvier (Paris, 1909). From the historical side 
fuller details may be found in TaGiiatareLa, Memorie Storico- 
critiche del Culto e del Sangue di S. Gennaro (Naples, 1896). 
Among recent works may be mentioned: Januario, Il Sangue 
di S. Gennaro (Naples, 1902); two articles by Strva and Sprr- 
INDEO in the Ommagio della Rivista di Scienze e Lettere, pub- 
lished for the centenary of 1905; also Sprrrnpeo, Jl Miracolo di 
S. Gennaro (3rd ed., Naples, 1908); THursron in The Tablet, 22 
and 29 May, 1909, followed by a correspondence in the same 
journal. 

Of earlier date are Punzo, La Teca di S. Gennaro (Naples, 
1880); Ine, Indagini ed osservazioni sulla Teca (Naples, 1890); 
ALBINI in Rendiconti dell’ Accademia delle Scienze fisiche e mate- 
matiche (Societix Reale di Napoli), series II, vol. IV eae}, 
24-27; Acta SS., 19 Sept. There is also an excellent article 
by Lecanu in Miann, Dictionnaire des Prophéties et des 
Miracles (1852), 1010-1016. The older books, such as those of 
PoutieNanti, TuTINnt, FALCONE, ete., are too numerous to men- 
tion, and they are for the most part very uncritical. The vari- 
ous ‘‘Acts’”’ of St. Januarius have been edited by ScuERILLO 
in Atti Accad, Archeol. Napoli, VIII (1876), pt. I, 147-330. 
For further bibliography, see CHEVALIER, B/o-Bibl. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


Japan.—AREA AND PopuLatTion.—Japan, called in 
the language of the country Nihon or Nippon (Land of 
the Rising Sun), and Dai Nihon or Dai Nippon (Great 
Japan), is situated north-west of the Pacifie Ocean and 
east of the Asiatic continent. It lies between 119° 20’ 
and 156° 32’ E. long. (meridian of Greenwich), and 
between 21° 62’ and 50° 56’ N. lat. It consists of six 
large islands, Honshiu or Hondo, Kiusiu, Shikoku, 
Hokkaido (Yezo), Taiwan or Formosa, and the south- 
ern part of Karafuto (Sakhalin). There are _ be- 
sides about six hundred small islands, among which 
Sado, Oki, Tsushima, Iki, Awaji, and the four archi- 
pelagos of the Peseadores, Chishima (Kuriles), Ogasa- 
wara, Shima (Bonin), and Okinawa (Riu-kiu) deserve 
mention. The word Japan is the collective name of 
the whole territory, exclusive of Formosa and Kara- 
futo. The total area amounts to 162,655 sq. miles. 

On 31 March, 1908, the total population of Japan was 
49,092,000 inhabitants; that of Formosa 3,155,005; 
that of the Ainus (aborigines), 17,632. The population 
is divided according to castes into the K1vazoku(nobles), 
heads of families, 902; members of families, about 4600; 
Shizoku (former knights or Samurai), heads of fam- 
ilies, 439,194; members of families, 1,728,650; Heimin 
(private citizens), heads of families, 8,285,448; mem- 
bers of families, 47,358,760. The number of the popu- 
lation increases rapidly. In 1876 it was 34,338,000; 
in 1886, 38,507,000; in 1896, 42,708,000; in 1907, 49,- 
092,000, of which 24,839,000 were men, and 24,252,- 
000, women. The density is 415 to the sq. mile, ex- 
elusive of Hokkaido, where it is twenty-three to the 
sq. mile. Number of married persons, 16,458,308; 
births in the year 1907, 1,599,231; children born liy- 
ing, 1,457,039; children born dead, 142,092; illegiti- 
mate births: boys, 60,445, girls, 60,702. Number of 
marriages, 351,260; divorces, 60,179; deaths, 1,012,855. 
Recipients of passports to foreign countries, 43,627; 
Japanese resident abroad, the civil condition of whom 
is registered at the consulates, 234,124; in China, 34,- 
006; in Corea, 81,754; in the United States, 20,080; in 
Hawaii and the Philippines, 73,974; in Europe, 694; 
the remainder in various countries. Number of for- 
eigners resident in Japan, 18,908; Chinese, 12,273; 
Coreans, 459; Englishmen, 2293; Americans from the 
United States, 1624; Germans, 664; French, 498; 
Russians, 194; Portuguese, 197; the remainder belong 
to various nationalities. 

PuysicaL GroGRAPHy.—Seas and Straits.—The 
seas which surround Japan are the Pacific Ocean on 
the east, the Sea of Okhotsk on the north, the Sea of 
Japan on the west, and the China Sea on the south. 
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The straits separating the principal islands are the 
Strait of Soya or La Pérouse between Hokkaido and 
the Sakhalin Islands, the Strait of Tsugaru between 
the Great Island Honshiu and Hokkaido, and the 
Strait of Shimonoseki between Honshiu and Kiusiu. 
Coasts, Gulfs, and Bays.—The coasts are very ir- 
regular, the gulfs and bays very numerous. On the 
Pacific Ocean are the gulfs of Sagami and Tosa, the 
bays of Tokio, Suruga, Ise, Omi, Tsuchiura, Seto, ete.; 
on the Sea of Japan, the bays of Fukuoaka, Wakasa, 
Tsuruga, Nanao, Otaru; on the China Sea, the bays of 
Kagoshima, Yatsushiro, Amagusa, Shimabara, ete. 
Lakes.—Vhe largest is Lake Biwa, which is about 
180 miles in circumference, 364 miles long, and 124 
miles wide. According to tradition Lake Biwa was 
formed by an earthquake in 286 8. c. Renowned for 
the beauty of its scenery, its praises have often been 
sung by the poets. After Lake Biwa the best known 
are Lake Suwa in Shinano, Lake Hakone, on the sum- 
mit of the mountain of the same name, Lake Chiusenji 
in Shimotsuke, west of Nikko, 154 miles in circumfer- 
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ence, 4375 feet above sea-level. The cascade of Kegon, 
one of the most beautiful and renowned of Japan, is on 
this lake. 

Rivers——tThe slopes of the mountains being so close 
to the sea, the watercourses are not very long. They 
are for the most part only torrents, few of them eca- 
pable of carrying boats, but they are utilized for rafting 
and thus supplement the roads. Only fifteen are 40 
ri and more long, the longest being 110 ri in length. 
(The ri is almost equal to 24 miles.) 

Mountains —In Japan the mountains cover two- 
thirds of the surface of the soil. The country is trav- 
ersed by two chains of mountains, one a part of Sak- 
halin Island, the other south-east of China crossing 
Formosa. These two chains meet in the middle of the 
Great Island (Honshiu), dividing it into two parts 
which present striking contrasts as much from the po- 
litical as from the geographical point of view. The high- 
est peaks are situated at the intersection of these two 
chains, about the thirty-fifth parallel, which has caused 
tourists to give them the name of the Japanese Alps. 
The highest are Niitaka in Formosa (12,850 feet), and 
Fuji (12,395 feet) in Honshiu. This last mountain 
must have been formed by the same earthquake which 
hollowed out Lake Biwa (286 B.c.). It is a voleano 
subject at times to terrible eruptions. On account of 
its regular outline and its majestic beauty it has fur- 
nished an inexhaustible source of inspiration to Japan- 
ese artists, poets, painters, ete. 

Valleys.—Although very mountainous, the country 
is not devoid of valleys, the principal ones being those 
of Etchigo, Sendai, and Kwanto, with Tokio and Yoko- 
hama, and a population of 6,000,000 souls, of Mino 
and Owari (1,150,000 souls), of Kinai, with Kyoto, 
Osaka; and Kobe (2,600,000 souls), of Tsukushi in 
Kiusiu. The oil mines of this valley furnish 67% of 
the total production of the mines of Japan. 

Volcanoes.—Three chains of voleanoes exist in 
Japan. The Kuriles, Fuji, and Kirishima contain 200 
volcanoes, of which 100 are still active. The principal 
ones are Tarumai, Noboribetsu, Komagatake, Agat- 
suma, Bandai, Kausatsu, Kaimon, Sakaurajima, 
Fuji, Kirishima, Asama, and Aso, This last, situated 
north-east of Higo, numbers five peaks, the highest of 
which reaches an altitude of nearly one mile. It is 
perhaps the largest voleano in the world, its craters 
having an extent of 15 miles from north to south, 10 
miles from east to west. It was in eruption in 1884, 
1889, and 1896. , ; 

Earthquakes —Their number is proportionate to 
that of the voleanoes. From 1883 to 1897 there were 
17,750, that is, 1365 per year, and nearly 34 per day. 
From 1596 to 1877 Japan was visited by 100 more or 
less disastrous earthquakes. According to minute re- 
searches made by a commission of scholars, the num- 
ber of earthquakes and voleanic eruptions which have 
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caused more or less damage from the beginning of his- 
toric times to the present day must equal 2006. One 
of the most terrible was that of 1855 at Tokio, in which 
more than 100,000 persons perished and the greater 
part of the city was destroyed. ; 

Mineral Springs.—As compensation for the damage 
caused by the voleanoes Japan has a large number of 
mineral springs. There are at least 100 which, because 
of ease of access and their medicinal qualities, are much 
frequented. 

Climate, Typhoons.—During the cold season, which 
begins in October and ends in April, Japan is visited 
by the north and the west wind, the atmospheric press- 
ure being lower on the Pacific Ocean than on the con- 
tinent. The contrary is the case from May to Octo- 
ber, because the wind then comes from the south and 
east. This difference of atmospheric pressure gives 
rise to numerous typhoons, which often cause great 
disasters. To mention only that of 1902, the number 
of persons killed equalled 3639, vessels lost 3244, 
houses destroyed or damaged 695,062. Total loss, 
29,742,081 yen. 

Rain, Snow.—Japan is one of the most rainy coun- 
tries in the world. The average yearly rainfall is about 
61 inches. The average number of rainy or snowy 
days per yearis 150. There are 89 meteorological sta- 
tions, where six observations are made daily, at two, 
six, and ten o’clock, morning and evening (135° E. of 
Greenwich time). 

ImperiaAL Housn.—Dynasty (Teishitsu).—The form 
of the Japanese Government is an hereditary and con- 
stitutional monarchy. A single dynasty has reigned 
in Japan since the foundation of the empire. The 
present emperor is the one hundred and twenty-second 
descendant of Jimmu Tenno, first emperor of Japan. 
His own name is Mutsuhito; he has no family name, 
since he is supposed to be descended directly from the 
race of the gods. Born 3 November, 1852, he suc- 
ceeded his father Komei Tenno, 13 Feb., 1867, and 
was crowned 12 October, 1868. On 28 December of 
the same year he married the Princess Haruko, third 
daughter of Kuge Ichijo Tadaka, a noble of the first 
rank, b. 28 May, 1850. Yoshihito Haru no miya, 
son of the emperor, b. 31 August, 1879, was proclaimed 
heir apparent, 31 August, 1887. On 10 May, 1900, 
he married Sadako, fourth daughter of Duke Kujo, 
by whom he has had three sons. 

Branches of the Imperial Family (Kozoku).—There 
are fourteen branches of the imperial family: Fushimi, 
Arisugawa, Kan-in, Higashi-Fushimi, Kwacho, Ya- 
mashina, Kaya, Kuni, Nashimoto, [ita-Shirakawa, 
Komatsu, Takeda, Asaka, Higashi-Kuni. The first 
four families have the title of Shinno (princes of the 
blood), and constitute the four branches from whom 
must be chosen the heir to the throne, if the emperor 
die without issue. The others have the title of O 
(princes). The first, when they are of age, have by 
right a seat in the House of Peers. The others may 
only sit there by order of the emperor. These last 
may also succeed a nobleman or be adopted by him. 
All are by right a portion of the imperial bousehold. 
They may be neither arrested nor summoned before a 
court without the command of the emperor, nor marry 
without his permission, nor ally themselves with any 
save the family designated by him. If they commit 
an act unworthy of their rank, the emperor has the 
right to punish them, and even to deprive them of their 
title of prince. If they are wasteful of their property, 
they may be interdicted and forced to submit to the 
appointment of an administrator of their property. 

Estates of the Crown.—According to present data the 
Crown possesses 12,135 acres of built land, represent- 
ing a value of 62,090,830 yen; 5,272,745 acres of 
forests valued at 123,809,642 yen; and 300,770 acres 
of divers territory estimated at 2,319,808 yen. Its 
bonds and stocks rep, esent in gross a sum of 30,000,- 
000 yen, while the amount of its treasure is unknown. 
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Crown Laws.—In the Constitution is inserted a col- 
lection of laws known as the Code of the Imperial 
House (Koshitsu Tempan), in twelve chapters, which 
govern the Crown. This code regulates the succession 
to the throne, and the coronation ceremonies, fixes the 
majority of the emperor, the prince imperial, and the 
various members of the imperial family. It contains 
laws concerning the regency, the family council, the 
governor to be assigned to an emperor in his minority, 
the expenses of the court, possible disputes between 
members of the emperor’s family, the disciplinary 
measures to be taken against delinquents. 

Ministry of the Imperial Household.—The reform of 
Taikwa had created a Kunaikwan (government of the 
palace), which in 1702 was changed into the Kwnaisho 
(ministry of the palace). The minister had the title 
of Kunaikyo and was charged with the collection of 
imposts (in the provinces), with the possessions of the 
Crown, ete. He had eight ministers under his juris- 
diction. After the Restoration the Kunaisho was re- 
tained, but underwent two modifications, one in 1870, 
the other in 1889. To-day the Kunaisho is charged 
with the affairs of the emperor’s household. A minis- 
ter is at the head charged with the general administra- 
tion and all the employés of the ministry are under his 
immediate jurisdiction. He has control of the nobil- 
ity, regulates the civil and religious ceremonies, dis- 
tributes the favours, presents, or rewards granted by 
the emperor, notifies those interested of the decrees 
raising them to a dignity or an office, and is the execu- 
tor of all the regulations of theimperial household. He 
is assisted by a vice-minister and fifteen councillors, 
all chosen by the emperor. The chief of these are the 
chamberlain, the keeper of the seal, the empress’s 
steward, the master of ceremonies, the director of 
the bureau of domains, and the director of the bu- 
reau of the nobility. The number of the employés 
of the imperial household is 2534; salaries, 1,003,805 
yen. 

Decorations.—In Japan there are six orders of deco- 
ration conferred as reward of merit: (1) Order of the 
Chrysanthemum (Kikuwasho), created in 1876, re- 
served to sovereigns and members of princely families; 
(2) Order of Paulownia (Tokwasho), created in 1876, 
granted to princes and very exalted personages; (3) 
Order of the Rising Sun (Ayokujitsusho), created in 
1875, conferred for military and civil services; 8 
classes; (4) Order of the Sacred Treasure (Zuthosho), 
created in 1888, to reward military and civil services; 
8 classes; (5) Order of the Crown (Hokwansho), ere- 
ated in 1888, reserved to women; 8 classes; (6) Order 
of the Golden Kite (Kinshisho), created in 1890, re- 
wards extraordinary military feats, and entitles to a 
Pome In recognition of meritorious deeds which, 

owever, do not deserve a decoration, the Govern- 
ment awards certificates, medals, and cups of gold, 
silver, or wood. The number of Japanese thus deco- 
rated or rewarded reaches into the millions. On 31 
March, 1908, the number of persons decorated and en- 
titled to a pension was 70,822. Pensions furnished by 
the Government, 9,063,000 yen. Number of decora~ 
tions distributed in 19038, 3914; in 1905, 36,357; in 
1907, 37,602, not counting the decoration of the 
Golden Kite. Decorations of the Golden Kite in 
1904, 2316; in 1905, 27,649; in 1906, 73,810; in 1907, 
1160; number of persons who have received certifi- 
cates, medals, gold, silver, or wooden cups, in 1905, 
2,492,510; in 1906, 2,512,818; in 1907, 1,305,018. 
This shower of decorations was caused by the war with 
Russia. The number of foreigners decorated by the 
Japanese Government was, on 31 March, 1907, 417, 
and that of Japanese decorated by foreign govern- 
ments, 542. 

Titles of Nobility —The class of nobles (Kwazoku) 
comprises the ancient nobles of the court (Kuge), the 
ancient lords of the provinces (Daimio), and those who 
have been ennobled since the Restoration, or the new 
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nobility (Shin-Kwazoku). Graduated titles were cre- 
ated in 1884 for these nobles of various degrees, in 
Japanese Ko, Ko, Haku, Shi, and Dan, corresponding 
to duke, marquess, count, viscount, and baron. No- 
bility is hereditary, and on 31 March, 1908, this class 
consisted of 15 dukes (Ko), 36 marquesses (IXo), 100 
counts (Haku), 375 viscounts (Shi), and 376 barons 
(Dan), that is 902 families, comprising 4600 members, 
which form the Japanese aristocracy. 

Rank at Court.—Besides the title of nobility there 
are purely honorary dignities forming a sort of court 
hierarchy. This hierarchy was established in Japan 
in the reign of the Empress Suiko (a. p. 603). In 682 
the number of degrees was raised to forty-eight; in 
702 it was fixed at thirty. At the Restoration this 
hierarchy was retained but very much simplified. At 
present there are eight degrees, each, except the first, 
being divided into two, which gives a total of fifteen. 
These titles or dignities (J-Kai or Kurai) are awarded 
to nobles, to functionaries of high rank, or to citizens 
who, while not belonging to these classes, have ren- 
dered signal services to the nation. These dignities 
carry with them certain rights, e. g. that of assisting 
at the emperor’s reception on a certain day of the 
year. They are conferred only on Japanese. The 
number of persons honoured with these titles was in 
1907, 50,906, among them 113 women. 

Grades of Civil Functionaries and Military Officials. — 
The former are called Bunkwan and the latter Bukwan. 
Both are divided into four classes, Shinnin, Chokunin, 
Sonin, and Hannin. The Shinnin, who form the 
highest class, receive their investiture from the hands 
of the emperor himself. The decree of promotion 
bears the seal of the empire and is countersigned by 
the president of the council. The Chokunin are ap- 
pointed by a decree of the emperor, bearing the seal of 
the empire. The Sonin are appointed by the cabinet 
on presentation by the ministers. The Hannin are 
appointed by their respective ministers. Civil and 
military officials of the rank of Shinnin, 46; civil offi- 
cials of the rank of Chokunin, 370; Sonin, 7015; 
Hannin, 51,952. Army and navy: all the generals 
and admirals have the rank of Chokunin; all the other 
officers have that of Sonin, and all non-commissioned 
officers that of Hannin. For the number see sub- 
titles Army; Navy. The Shinnin number 46 civil 
or military officials. The statistics for the Chokunin 
make no distinction between civil and military officials 
for this exalted degree only. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE EmMprre.—On his accession to 
the throne the emperor promised to establish a Na- 
tional Assembly for the purpose of discussing the 
affairs of the country. Although proceeding from the 
free will of the sovereign, the project of a Constitution, 
before being put into execution, encountered many 
obstacles and provoked violent contests between the 
Government and the democratic party. The various 
phases of these conflicts may be summarized as fol- 
lows: In 1873 Itagaki and his followers addressed a 
petition to the Government in which they called upon 
it to carry out the sovereign’s wishes, and in 1880 a 
campaign was organized throughout the country for 
the promotion of the rights of the people. In 1881 
Itagaki and his followers organized the Liberal Party 
and vigorously urged forward the movement in 
favour of the establishment of a parliament. In the 
same year the emperor promised to promulgate the 
Constitution within ten years. Finally on 11 Febru- 
ary, 1889, the Constitution was promulgated and the 
diet was convoked in November of the next year. 

Prerogatives of the Emperor.—The chief rights ac- 
corded to the emperor by the Constitution are: to 
convoke, open, close, and suspend the Parliament, to 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies; to issue ordi- 
nances having the force of law, under urgent circum- 
stances when the diet is not sitting and on condition 
that they be submitted to it in the next session, to 
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give orders for the execution of the laws, to maintain 
peace and promote the welfare of the people, to assume 
command of the forces of sea and land and to regulate 
the organization of both these services, to declare war, 
make peace, conclude treaties, proclaim a state of 
siege, to grant titles of nobility, rank at court, decora- 
tions, and other honorary titles, to declare amnesty, 
to commute penalties, and to rehabilitate. 

Rights of the People-—The rights granted to the 
people by the Constitution are as follows: Every 
Japanese subject without distinction of class may be 
promoted to any civil or military rank or public office. 
No Japanese subject may be arrested, held, or pun- 
ished except according to law. Except in cases pro- 
vided for by law, the dwelling of every Japanese is in- 
violable and is not subject to any domiciliary visit. 
Secrecy of mailed letters and the rights of property 
are inviolable. The Constitution further grants lib- 
erty of religious belief in all that is not prejudicial to 
peace and order and the duties of a subject, freedom 
of speech, of the press, of public assembly, of associa- 
tion, and the right to present petitions in a respectful 
manner. 

Government.—F or the management of state affairs 
the emperor employs several ministers, at the present 
time nine in number, viz. ministers of foreign affairs, 
of the interior, of justice, of finance, of war, of the 
navy, of public instruction, of agriculture and com- 
merce, and of communications. 

Privy Council (Sumitsu-in) —The emperor is also 
assisted by a privy council, created in 1888 and com- 
posed of a president, a vice-president, and fifteen 
members, chosen from among the highest function- 
aries at least forty years of age. The president of the 
cabinet and all the members are councillors ex officio. 
The privy council gives its opinion concerning ques- 
tions submitted by the emperor, but is not entitled to 
make proposals, to decide as last resort, nor to exercise 
executive power. It gives advice with regard to 
treaties to be concluded with other powers, in urgent 
cases, in quarrels which may arise between the Govern- 
ment and the Chambers, in fine in all circumstances in 
which the supreme power is expected to intervene. 

Parliament—The emperor shares the legislative 
power with two large political bodies, the Chamber of 
Peers and the Chamber of Deputies. ‘The Chamber 
of Peers enjoys certain privileges. The emperor may 
suspend but not dissolve it. The duration of the 
commission of the peers is seven years, that of the 
deputies four years. The peers, being appointed by 
the emperor or by right of birth, are such for life. All 
the deputies must be re-elected every four years. The 
chambers discuss and vote on projected laws, the 
budget, taxes, ete., but their decisions do not go into 
effect till they have received the sanction of the em- 

eror. 

: The Chamber of Peers is composed of the members of 
the imperial family, of all dukes and marquesses over 
twenty-five, of a certain number of counts, viscounts, 
and barons who have attained their twenty-fifth year 
and who are elected by their peers, of members aged at 
least thirty appointed for life by the emperor because 
of their services or learning, and lastly of forty-five 
members aged at least thirty, elected from among the 
fifteen most influential citizens of each district which 
returns them. Their election must be confirmed by 
the emperor. The number of these two categories 
must not exceed that of the members of the nobility. 
In 1908 the Chamber of Peers was composed as fol- 
lows: members of the imperial family, 13; dukes, 10; 
marquesses, 28; counts, 17; viscounts, 69; barons, 55; 
appointed for life by the emperor, 124; chosen from 
amongst the citizens paying the largest taxes, 45. 
Total, 361. In the upper chamber there is no politi- 
cal party properly so called; the peers are merely 
divided into groups, generally composed of members 
of the same class. 
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The Chamber of Deputies is composed of two kinds 
of members, the first returned by the cities having at 
least 30,000 inhabitants, the others by the districts. 
Each city and department forms an independent dis- 
trict. To be an elector it is necessary to have at- 
tained the age of twenty-five and to pay a minimum 
of ten yen in direct contribution. One may be a 
deputy without paying the contribution but it is 
necessary to have attained at least thirty. Those 
who are neither electors nor eligible are outlaws, bank- 
rupts, those whose property has been confiscated, 
those who have lost civil rights or have been sentenced 
to prison, soldiers in active service, pupils in the public 
or private schools, professors in the primary schools, 
ministers of any religion whatever, contractors of 
government work, officials charged with intervening 
in the elections, the employés of the ministry of the 
imperial household, judges, attorneys, collectors, 
police employés, and general councillors. At present 
the deputies are divided into four parties: (1) 
the Government Party (Seiyukwai), which in 1900 
replaced the old Liberal Party of Itagaki (1881); (2) 
the Progressive Party (Shimpoto), or opposition 
(1882), more or less divided in sentiment; (3) the 
United Party, formed of old imperialists, opportu- 
nists, and deserters from the Progressive Party; (4) 
the New Association (Yushinkwai) or Advanced 
Party, among whom there are a number of Socialists. 
The number of deputies (end of March, 1908), 379; 
number of electors, 1,583,676; number who cast their 
votes, 1,353,301; unable to write the candidate’s 
name, 3338. Number of deputies in Government 
Party, 167; Progressives, 94; United Party, 68; New 
Association, 36; nobles (former Samurai), commoners, 
273. 

Diplomatic Corps in Foreign Lands—Embassies, 7, 
viz. to England, the United States, France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, and Russia. Legations, 8; to Spain, 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden, China, Siam, Mexico, 
Brazil. Staff, 90. 

Consulates.—Consuls general, 11; consuls and vice- 
consuls, 31; staff, 365. Civil officials and employés of 
the Government, 152,159; annual salaries, 44,787,112 
yen; government engineers, 9492; employés under 
their supervision, 17,941; total, 27,458; salaries, 
9,638,546 yen. Tax bureaus, 18; staff, 8443; an- 
nual salaries, 2,122,561 yen. 

Pensions and Grants to retired officials, widows, or 
orphans; persons assisted or pensioned, 206,860. 
Total amount, 15,847,280 yen. 

PouiticAL GEOGRAPHY AND Locan ADMINISTRA- 
TION.—Japan is divided into ten large regions com- 
prising eighty-eight provinces. These are: (1) Kinai 
(or Go Kinai), 5 provinces; (2) Tokaido, 15 provinces; 
(3) Tosando, 15 provinces; (4) San-indo, 8 provinces; 
(5) Hokurokudo, 7 provinces; (6) Sanyodo, 8 prov- 
inces; (7) Nankaido, 6 provinces; (8) Saikaido, 9 
pres (Kiusiu); (9) Hokkaido, 10 provinces; (10) 

aiwan (Formosa), 3 provinces. 

Before the Restoration Japan was divided into fiefs 
(han) administered by daimios. The han established 
by degrees in the course of the twelfth century were 
regularly organized by Yoritomo (1192-99). Under 
the Ashikaga it was no longer the will of the emperor 
or the shogun but force of arms which designated the 
rulers. Tokugawa Ieyasu estimated the number of 
han as more than 3800. They were divided into three 
classes, according to the importance of their revenues, 
the Dai-han (large fiefs) being worth upward of 400,- 
000 koku of rice, the Chu-han (medium fiefs), from 
100,000 to 400,000 koku, and the Sho-han (small fiefs), 
upward of 100,000 koku. 

After the Restoration Japan was divided into de- 
partments (ken) and prefectures (fw). ‘The number of 
these varied several times. To-day forthe convenience 
of the administration the country is divided into three 
Ju, 43 ken, and two special governments (cho), those 
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of Hokkaido and Formosa, comprising altogether 660 
districts (gun or kori), 63 municipalities (shi), 1138 
towns (cho or machi), and 11,801 villages (son or 
mura). The three fu (prefectures) are Tokio, Osaka, 
and Kyoto. Among the municipalities sixteen have 
more than 50,000 inhabitants and less than 100,000, 
three more than 100,000 and less than 200,000, and 
six a population exceeding 200,000inhabitants. These 
six cities are Tokio, 1,811,655, inhabitants, Osaka, 
995,945, Kyoto, 380,568, Yokohama, 326,035, Ne goya, 
288,639, and Kobe, 285,002. : 

At the head of each department is a prefect assisted 
by a council of prefecture which represents the central 
government, while the general council represents the 
rights and interests of the people. The general coun- 
cil exercises over the finances of the department a 
control similar to that which the parliament exercises 
over the finances of the State. They regulate the 
distribution of taxes and vote on the needs of the de- 
partments. All the citizens residing in a department 
and who pay a direct yearly tax of three yen have the 
right to vote for the election of councillors. Payment 
of a tax of ten yen is necessary for eligibility. The 
term of office is four years. At the head of each dis- 
trict is a sub-prefect, at the head of each town or 
village is a mayor assisted by a council. The depart- 
ments, districts, towns, and villages have a special 
budget administered by the generai council, the dis- 
trict council, the municipal council, and increased by 
local revenues independent of the taxes levied by the 
Government. These departments, districts, towns, 
and villages may contract loans with the authorization 
of the minister of finance. For loans payable in less 
than three years they are not obliged to secure this 
authorization. For the financial year 1907-08 the 
total of the budgets of the departments and munici- 
palities was as follows: receipts, 173,004,325 yen; 
expenditures, 166,614,817 yen; fund for public relief, 
34,884,370; total amount of debt, 89,266,115 yen. 
Ten years earlier (1897) the receipts amounted to 
100,588,000 yen; expenses, 88,817,000 yen; debt, 
16,350,000 yen. 

Leaistation.—For many centuries Japan had no 
legal code, the moral law and local custom taking its 
place. In 604, in the reign of the Empress Suiko, 
Shotoku Taishi promulgated a code of laws in seven- 
teen chapters borrowed from China. This is the earli- 
est code of which mention is made in history. Later 
the Emperor Mommu (696-707) appointed a commis- 
sion of scholars to draw up a new code, and the work 
was completed and promulgated in 701. It is called 
the code of the era of Taiho (Taiho-ryo), and save for 
some modifications was in force until the Restoration. 
At this time intercourse with foreigners and study of 
the laws in use in European countries brought home 
to the Japanese the necessity of a new code, more in 
harmony with their new situation. With the aid of 
foreign legists they undertook this work of codifica- 
tion, which they brought to a successful issue at the 
end of twenty years. The collection of laws thus 
drawn up forms six codes: the Constitution, the civil 
code, the criminal code, the commercial code, and the 
codes of civil and criminal procedure. 

For the application of this new legislation a judici- 
ary organization was created very similar to that 
which exists in France. _It comprises tribunals of jus- 
tices of the peace (Au-Saibansho), lower courts 
(Chiho-Saibansho), courts of appeal (Koso-in), and a 
court of cassation (Zaishin-in). The Constitution 
published February, 1889, established the irremova- 
bility of magistrates, who can only be suspended by 
special law. The tribunals number 358; court of cas- 
sation, 1; courts of appeal, 7 (Tokio, Osaka, Nagoya, 
Hiroshima, Nagasaki, Miyagi, and Hakodate); lower 
courts (district courts), 49 (at least one to a depart- 
ment); courts of justices of the peace (sub-district 
courts), 301. Staif of the tribunals, 11,826; judges, 
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1278; attorneys, 426; registrars, 4140; wardens, 1727; 
lower employés and agents, 4257; bailiffs, 520; barris- 
ters, 2037. The courts of justices of the peace alone 
have had to judge 133,186 cases; the lower courts, 24,- 
465; the courts of appeal, 3684; and the supreme 
court, 659. 

Marriage.—The law exacts the completion of seven- 
teen years for a man and fifteen for a woman. The 
consent of the parents is required for males under 
thirty, and for females under twenty-five. Minors 
must secure the consent of a guardian and of the fam- 
ily. No person who already had a spouse may re- 
marry, and the penalty for so doing is two years in 
prison. An adulterer is forbidden to marry the part- 
ner in the sin. Marriage between blood relations is 
forbidden within all degrees in the direct line, and in 
the collateral line within the third degree inclusive. 
Marriage between relations (affinities) is forbidden 
within all degrees in the direct line, even after divorce, 
but in the collateral line there is no impediment. All 
marriages contracted through mistaken identity, 
fraud, or violence may be annulled within the three 
months following their celebration. The woman may 
not remarry till six months after the dissolution or an- 
nulment of the first marriage. Husband and wife 
must live together, the law not admitting separation 
of body. The fact of the marriage should be inscribed 
on the register of the civil Government, and in default 
of this formality the marriage does not exist before the 
law, and is without effect. Formerly women eould 
not possess property but now they are accorded this 
right. The law regulates the conjugal partnership of 
goods, but husband and wife are at liberty to make a 
contract. The husband is obliged to provide for the 
support of the family and to defray the expenses of the 
children’s education. He has the right to administer 
the property of his wife and to collect the profits, but 
he is not entitled either to sell it, or to give it as secu- 
rity, or to lend it without her consent. In Japan mar- 
riage is always arranged by an intermediary. The 
law stipulates nothing with regard to the ceremony, 
which is left to the choice of those concerned. The 
peasants follow the customs of the country, the chief 
of which consists in the exchange of cups of wine 
by the betrothed pair. The Buddhist or Shintoist 
priests (bonzes or Kamushi) have no share in the cele- 
bration of marriage. The Christians marry according 
to the rites of their religion. Politeness demands that 
the newly wedded pair pay a visit in the course of a 
month to all who assisted at the ceremony. 

Divorce.—The Japanese law allows divorce, and this 
divorce annuls all the effects of marriage except the 
impediment of affinity. Divorce may be granted in 
two ways, privately or by court sentence. The chief 
causes for divorce are (1) bigamy; (2) adultery (for a 
woman); (3) notorious adultery for a man; (4) crimes 
of forgery, petty larceny, robbery with violence, fraud- 
ulent possession, receiving of bribes, obscene acts, 
and all crimes involving a prison sentence of three 
years; (5) ill-treatment or grievous injury of the other 
party or of his father or mother; (6) ill-treatment or 
grievous injury received from the relations of the 
other party; (7) abandonment by one of the parties of 
the other with evil intent; (8) ignorance for three 
years as to whether the other party is living or dead. 

“ills —Every one may dispose of his possessions by 
will, provided the will is submitted to certain condi- 
tions. Those only are incapacitated from making a 
will who are of unsound mind or who have not attained 
the age of fifteen. Japanese law recognizes nat- 
ural heirs and every clause injurious to their rights is 
null. As to form, Japanese law recognizes three kinds 
of wills, olographic, authentic, and secret. An olo- 
graphic will (Jihitsu-shosho) is one which the testa- 
tor writes, dates, and signs with his own hand, and to 
which he affixes his seal. An authentic will (Kosei- 
shosho) is dictated by the testator with the formali- 
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ties prescribed by law in presence of at least two wit- 
nesses, written by a notary (Kosho-nin), who reads the 
will to the testator and the witnesses. If it is ap- 
proved the testator and the witnesses should then sign 
it and affix their seal. The secret will (Himitsu-sho- 
sho) is signed and sealed by the testator and presented 
by him to a notary in presence of at least two wit- 
nesses. The testator declares that it is his will and 
gives the name and address of him who drew it up. 
The notary records on the envelope the report of this 
presentation, whereupon the testator, the witnesses, 
and the notary sign and affix their seals. Besides 
these wills Japanese law recognizes others which have 
only a temporary existence and cease with the cireum- 
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stances which gave rise to them, e. g. military wills, 
naval wills, wills made in time of contagious disease or 
at the point of death, if the sick person recovers. To - 
make an act legal every Japanese must affix his seal 
(jitsun-in) to that act. A copy (tin-kan) should be 
deposited at the surrogate’s office. For foreigners the 
signature is sufficient. The will goes into effect imme- 
diately on the death of the testator; if it is conditional, 
as soon as the conditions are realized. But to put it 
into execution the executor must have it signed by the 
court.. The testator may always revoke his will in 
whole or in part. When the same person has made 
two wills the second prevails. Anyone is free to re- 
ject a will made in his favour. The share reserved to 
the natural heirs in the direct line is one-half the prop- 
erty, that of the other heirs, one-third. 

Prisons (Kangoku).—In the present penal system 
prisons are divided into two chief classes, civil and 
military. Civil prisons comprise six categories: (1) 
criminal or convict prisons for those sentenced to de- 
portation or banishment (three); (2) temporary pris- 
ons, in which are confined those sentenced to deporta- 
tion or banishment until such time as they shall be 
transferred to their final destination (three); (3) de- 
partmental prisons for those sentenced to simple de- 
tention and compulsory labour (at least one for each 
department); (4) detentive prisons, destined to re- 
ceive prisoners who have been indicted and accused 
persons until the law has decided their case; (5) 
houses of correction reserved for minors under twenty 
and for deaf-mutes; (6) jails, for those sentenced te 
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thirty days’ imprisonment by police magistrates. 
These jails are annexed to the police stations. The 
prisons are under the jurisdiction of the minister of 
justice, who appoints the general inspectors and all the 
employés. Number of civil prisons for the year 1908, 
56; bridewells, 92; general inspectors, 56; wardens, 
620; engineers and interpreters, 29; physicians, 198; 
chaplains and instructors, 232; pharmacists, 42; keep- 
ers of the first class, 7907; of the second class, 300; 
women servants, 383; employés of various kinds, 230. 
Total, 9997. Inmates of penitentiary establishments 
at the end of 1907: detentive prisons, men, 4008; 
women, 203; houses of detention, men, 46,175; wo- 
men, 2550; houses of correction, men, 738; women, 
69. Total, 53,743. The total number of persons sen- 
tenced in 1907, men, 114,236; women, 16,748. 

Police (Keisatsu).—The police service as it exists 
to-day was organized at the beginning of the present 
reign according to the English system. It is divided 
into two main sections, the administrative police 
(Gyosei Keisatsu) and the judiciary police (Shiho Kei- 
satsu). In the department it is subject to the prefect, 
at Tokio to the prefecture of police (Keishicho). It 
hasits courts, which are empowered to judge offences 
for which the penalty does not exceed thirty days’ im- 
prisonment. On 31 March, 1908, the police depart- 
ment numbered: chief police stations or bureaus, 713; 
branch stations, 618; city station-houses, 1841; rural 
station-houses, 12,648; inspectors or superintendents 
(Keibu), 1861; police agents (Junsa), 33,885. Crimes, 
offences, and cases in which the police have had to 
intervene in 1907: robberies accompanied by vio- 
lence, 1239; without violence, 267,030; swindlings, 
28,876; total number of robberies, 297,145. Violent 
deaths: suicides, 8906; murders, 1236; sudden deaths, 
1387; victims of accidents and others, 14,015. Total, 
25,544. Fires: involuntary, 12,462; incendiary, 858; 
caused by lightning, or by unknown causes, 2174. 
Total, 15,494. Number of houses burned, 36,669. 
Public reunions, indoors, 587; number of orators, 
1863; in the open air, 87; orators, 55. Total number 
of arrests made by the police for crimes, offences, or 
infractions of the law, 707,261. 

Hygiene.—The organization of the hygienic service 
dates from 1872. It began with the organization of a 
medical bureau, which was suspended in 1875 and re- 
placed by a bureau of health. In 1879 a central 
board and local boards of public health were estab- 
lished and the service was extended to all the depart- 
ments. In 1899 it was extended to all the towns and 
villages and private committees were formed. The 
chief regulations relative to hygiene are: the cleansing 
of houses and drains, which should be done twice 
yearly under police supervision; the building and im- 
provement of hospitals, prisons, schools, and all pub- 
lic institutions; the location of cemeteries; burial; 
vaccination; ete. The hygienic service is within the 
jurisdiction of the police who are charged with enfor- 
cing its regulations. 

Hospitals and Medical Bodies —Before the Restora- 
tion, Japan had five hospitals located at Nagasaki, 
Saga, Fukui, Kanazawa, and Osaka. The first in 
point of time was Nagasaki, founded in 1861. On 31 
March, 1908, the number of hospitals was 870, 5 
founded by the Government, 205 by the departments, 
and 660 by private citizens. To all these hospitals, 
private as well as public, is attached a force of women- 
nurses, who must be at least eighteen years of age and 
provided with a diploma. Throughout the empire 
there are: doctors, 36,776, midwives, 26,387; drug- 
gists, 29,813; chemists, 2370. In 1907 the number of 
persons afflicted with contagious diseases was 71,532; 
typhus, 27,988; dysentery, 24,942; deaths from con- 
tagious diseases, 19,536. 

Pusiic Instruction.—Until the shogunate of the 
Tokugawa education was left entirely to the Buddhist 
priests. Under the Tokugawa (1603-1868) it was con- 
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fided to lay teachers and during this period of 265 
years the Chinese classics were the basis of instruction. 
But in this aristocratic country knowledge was a privi- 
lege together with nobility, and there were no public 
schools save for the sons of Samurai. However, the 
lower classes were not wholly abandoned to ignorance. 
Farmers, mechanics, and merchants received an edu- 
cation befitting their condition in the schools con- 
nected with the temples, known as Teragoya, and in 
private schools. To-day freedom to learn is granted 
in Japan to all degrees of the social scale. Instruc- 
tion is compulsory from six to twelve years, and 
non-religious. At the head of public instruction 
is a minister assisted by a board and corps of inspec- 
tors. Schools are divided into primary schools in which 
class are included the infant schools and the schools 
for deaf-mutes and the blind, secondary schools, high 
schools, universities, ordinary normal schools, higher 
normal schools, special schools, technical schools, and 
various. 

Primary Schools are divided into two classes, com- 
mon and high schools. The duration of the first is six 
years, and as the instruction is compulsory, attendance 
at this school is required from six to twelve years. 
The certificate of completion of this term secures ad- 
mittance into the secondary schools. The higher 
course lasts two years and is optional. Number of 
primary schools, 27,269; teachers, 116,070; pupils, 
6,601,620; average number of children receiving in- 
struction, 96.5%. Private schools, only 249. In- 
fant-schools, 361. Women attendants, 984; children, 
32,885. Deaf-mute and blind institutions, 31; 
teachers, 168; pupils, 1532. The secondary schools 
for boys were founded as a preparation for the high 
schools. Graduates of these schools are qualified to 
obtain position under the Government. according to 
their abilities, without passing a preliminary exam- 
ination. The duration of the course is six years. 
Number of schools, 281; founded by the Government 
and the municipalities, 228; private, 58; teachers, 
5336; pupils, 108,531. 

Secondary Schools for Girls —The duration of the 
course is from four to five years at choice. To the 
regular courses may be added special courses for the 
study of foreign languages or some womanly art, and 
supplementary courses for pupils desiring to perfect 
themselves in a particular branch. These courses 
should not exceed two or three years. Number of 
schools, 114; public, 98; private, 16; teachers, 1770; 
pupils, 35,876. 

The higher schools are a preparation for the uni- 
versity. The course lasts three years, and is divided 
into three classes which differ among themselves. 
The instruction given in each class corresponds to the 
career to which the pupil is destined. Number of 
schools, 7, all founded by the Government and under 
its supervision. They are located at Tokio, Sendai, 
Kyoto, Kanazawa, Okayama, Kumamoto, and Ka- 
goshima; teachers, 272; pupils, 4888. 

Imperial Universities.—There are two of these, one 
at-Tokio and one at Kyoto. The University of Tokio 
comprises besides the University Hall the faculties of 
law, medicine, literature, science, agriculture, and en- 
gineering. Number of professors: Japanese, 275; for- 
eigners, 15; Japanese students, 5050; foreigners, 39. 
The University of Kyoto comprises besides the Uni- 
versity Hall, the faculties of law, medicine, literature, 
science, and engineering. Japanese professors, 166; 
foreign professors, 4; students, 1507. Besides these 
universities there are about forty publie or private 
schools which assume the name of universities, but for 
entrance to which it is not necessary to have a diploma 
from the higher schools. The two most important are 
the University of Waseda, from 5000 to 6000 stu- 
dents, and that of Kei-o-gijiku, 1100 students. The 
former was founded by Okuma in 1882, and the second 
by Fukuzawa in 1865. 
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Normal Schools—Each department is obliged to 
have at least one normal school. The course is four 
years for boys, and three for girls. Preparatory 
courses and courses of pedagogy may be added ac- 
cording to circumstances to the regular courses. The 
expenses of education are defrayed by the depart- 
ments, but graduates are obliged to teach for eight 
years. Number of normal schools, 67; teaching 
staff, 1112 (men, 980, women, 132); students 18,928 
(boys, 14,176; girls, 4752). Higher normal schools: 
for boys, 2; teachers, 212; students, 2456; for girls, 1; 
teachers, 95; students, 858. 

Special Schools——Medicine and pharmacy, 10; 
statistics, law, political economy, 12; literature and 
religion, 26; other schools, 2. Total: schools, 50; 
professors, 1537; students, 25,573. 

Technical Schools, and Schools Preparatory thereto.— 
Schools of agriculture, 142; professors, 1151; stu- 
dents, 17,390; preparatory schools, 3785; professors, 
1162; students, 149,225. Fishery schools, 11; profes- 
sors, 64; students, 811; preparatory schools, 103; pro- 
fessors, 48; students, 3344. Schools of arts and 
crafts, 35; professors, 599; students, 6398; supple- 
mentary schools, 155; professors, 240; students, 8365. 
Schools of commerce, 70; professors, 1087; students, 
20,685; supplementaries, 167; professors, 225; stu- 
dents, 10,541. Merchant marine, 9; professors, 127; 
students, 2008; supplementaries, 1; professor, 1; 
students, 27. Schools of apprenticeship or of fore- 
men, 326; professors, 3402; students, 51,929. Total: 
schools, 4804; professors, 8106; students, 270,723. 
In 1899 the number of technical schools was 227; 
professors, 1245; students, 23,095. Miscellaneous 
schools, 2092; professors, 7619; students, 142,695. 

Establishments founded and Maintained by the Govern- 
ment.—Under the jurisdiction of the minister of public 
instruction are: the two universities of Tokio and 
Kyoto, the seven high schools, the two higher normal 
schools for boys, and that for girls. There are be- 
sides, one high school of agriculture and arboriculture 
(professors, 32; students, 244); five high schools of 
arts and erafts (professors, 139; students, 1502); 
four high schools of commerce (professors, 109; stu- 
dents, 2477); five high schools of medicine (professors, 
116; students, 2693); one school of foreign languages, 
in which are taught English, French, German, Rus- 
sian, Italian, Spanish, Chinese, Corean, Hindustani, 
Malayan, and Mongolian (Japanese professors, 32; 
foreign, 12; students, 648); 1 school of fine arts (pro- 
fessors, 52; students, 440); 1 school of music (Japan- 
ese professors, 39; foreign, 5; pupils, 540); 1 school 
for deaf-mutes and the blind (professors, 20; students, 
320); 4 schools of pedagogy (professors, 15; students, 
87). 

ips the Jurisdiction of the Imperial Household.— 
Schools for the nobility, 1 for boys (professors, 86; stu- 
dents, 531); 1 for girls (professors, 60; students, 618). 
Dependent on the minister of communications, 1 
naval school of commerce (professors, 48; students, 
495). Dependent on the ministry of war: one high 
school of war; one school of practical artillery and en- 
gineering; one military school; one central military 
public school at Tokio; five other public schools out- 
side of Tokio; school for scouts; cavalry school; school 
of sharpshooting; commissariat school; school of mili- 
tary music (professors, 624; students, 4111). De- 
pendent on the ministry of marine: high school of 
marine; naval school; school of mechanics; medical 
school; school of accountants; school of naval con- 
struction, ete. (professors, 213; students, 902). Total 
number of professors in schools under Government 
supervision, 2748; students, 32,879. In 1907 the ex- 
penditure for schools under the supervision of the 
departments and districts reached 44,855,568 yen. 
The receipts equalled 9,888,543 yen. Deficit, 35,080,- 
543 yen. The property of the public schools (grounds, 
buildings, books, instruments, etc.) represents a sum 
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of 122,563,491 yen; special funds, a sum of 21,516,652 
yen. The number of libraries (1907) equalled 127, 
containing 1,464,717 volumes. Number of visitors, 
949,798. Books issued within the year, 28,319; 
journals and reviews, 1988. An academy (Gakushi- 
Kwai-in) was founded at Tokio by imperial decree in 
1890. Placed under the jurisdiction of the minister 
of public instruction, it is composed of forty members, 
chosen from among the most learned of the country. 
Fifteen are appointed by the emperor, the remaining 
twenty-five by the minister at the nomination of the 
former. They discuss the questions proposed by the 
minister of public instruction and give their advice. 
They meet once a month and treat scientific questions. 
The hallis open to the public. 

Army.—From the beginning of the feudal system 
until its abolition (1192-1868), that is, for a period of 
nearly 700 years, military service was the exclusive 
privilege of the Samurai. This privilege was abolished 
after the Restoration. To-day every Japanese with- 
out distinction of caste is hable to be called upon to 
beararms. Japan has adopted the European system 
forits armies. Conscription was inaugurated in 1872. 
The drawing of lots takes place at the age of twenty. 
The average annual number of recruits is 120,000 
men; infantry, 68,000; cavalry, 3900; artillery, 7500; 
siege artillery, 3000; field artillery, 600 (divisions 
and imperial guard). Sappers and miners, 2600; com- 
missariat, 2000; railroad and telegraph corps, 700; 
train, 20,000. Adding to this those who are assigned 
to special services, we reach the figure of 120,000 men. 

Exemptions.—A son whose father is sixty years of 
age is exempt from service, if the latter has no means 
of support. A reprieve is granted to students who 
have a diploma from the secondary schools and to 
students who reside in a foreign country (except those 
who are in the Asiatic countries near Japan). The 
term of service may be shortened by a year of volun- 
tary service, and for this it is necessary to be provided 
with a diploma from the secondary schools. After 
their year of service the volunteers are passed into the 
reserves with the grade of non-commissioned officer. 
They are obliged to defray all the expenses of the 
barracks. Professors in the primary schools are 
bound to only six months’ service, at the expiration of 
which they are passed into the territorial forces. 

Organization.—The army is divided into the active 
army, army of reserve, and territorial army. The 
duration of service in the active army is two years; in 
the reserve, four and a half years; in the territorial 
army, ten years. The two years’ service, inaugurated 
in 1908, necessitated a supplementary expenditure of 
170,000,000 yen, to be assessed in ten years. The num- 
ber of divisions during the Russo-Japanese war was 
raised from twelve to sixteen. At present there are 
eighteen, not counting the division of the imperial 
guard. In time of war Japan can put in the field an 
army of 1,000,000 men. Officers and officials affiliated 
with the active army: generals, 16; generals of di- 
visions, 33; brigadier-generals, 96; colonels, 233; heu- 
tenant-colonels, 353; commandants, 1008; captains, 
3426; lieutenants, 3976; sub-lieutenants, 3208; affili- 
ated officers, 1710; total, 14,085; salaries, 9,402,576 
yen. Councils of war are established in the army to 
judge the soldiers. Where a state of siege has been 
proclaimed their jurisdiction extends to all citizens 
without exception. There are eighteen of these, one 
to a division. Cases judged in 1907, 1993. To each 
division are attached a prison and a hospital. Sol- 
diers committed to prison (1907), 2311; released, 2269. 
Sick persons cared for in the hospitals, 78,599; deaths, 
357. In 1877 the constabulary (gendarmerie was 
created according to the French system. It consti- 
tutes the police force of the armies of land and sea, and 
shares the duties of the administrative and judiciary 
police. The constables wear a military uniform and 
carry a sword and pistol. The constabulary forms 
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eighteen companies, attached to the eighteen divi- 
sions of the army, and commanded by a brigadier- 
general. It numbers only 2500 men. In 1907 it inter- 
vened in 2082 cases, and assisted 66 sick or wounded 
persons. 

Navy.—Under the government of the Tokugawa 
the lack of stimulation and the complete rupture of 
relations with the outside world caused the navy to be 
completely neglected. In 1871 a vessel presented by 
the King of Holland and some ships purchased 
abroad by the Government of the shogun and the 
daimios of Tosa and Satsuma constituted the im- 
perial fleet. Of all the services organized under the 
present reign none has undergone such rapid develop- 
ment as that of the navy, as is shown by the follow- 
ing table: 


Yrar No. or Suirs TONNAGE Horsi-POWER 
1871 we 6,000 tons 

1894 33 1,000) == 

1904 76 258,251 ** 518,040 
1907 126 506,093 ** 1,045,383 


This list does not include the 77 torpedoes weighing 
7258 tons. This prodigious development of the Jap- 
anese navy in recent years is due to the three projects 
of expansion voted successively by the Chambers, the 
first (1903) requiring an extraordinary expenditure of 
115,000,000 yen; the second (1905), 175,000,000 yen; 
the third (1907), 76,000,000 yen. ‘There are five mari- 
time prefectures: Yoko-Suka, Kure, Sasebo, Maizuru 
and Port Arthur; three naval stations, Takeshiki, the 
Peseadores, and Ominato. The fleet is divided into 
three squadrons. On 31 Mareh, 1908, it was com- 
posed as follows: armoured battleships, 15, tonnage 
varying from 10,960 to 19,900 tons; armoured cruisers 
of the first class, 13, from 7700 to 14,600 tons; ar- 
moured cruisers of the second class, 10, from 3700 to 
6630 tons; armoured cruisers of the third class, 8, 
from 2439 to 3420 tons; armoured coast-defence boats, 
12; armoured gunboats, 6; torpedo gunboats, 2; dis- 
patch boats, 5; destroyers, 55, from 350 to 381 tons; 
torpedoes, 77; total tonnage, 7258 tons. The navy 
is recruited by conseription and volunteer service, 
more than half the naval forces being volunteers. The 
number of recruits varies greatly each year. In 1902 
there were 4130; 1905, 9583; 1906, 5839; 1907, 8682. 
On 31 March, 1908, the naval forees were composed 
as follows:— 


eel : 
Be bees Deo ie 1 Been gS 
; Z fy Zo aie 
<a | 48/| & He |4a5/ 589] 1Aa4 
i { 3] q 3] 0 
Ravina eu || eile aa eae evel toe | eg 
20 | ag | RA) oe (Sea oe | aes 
- o % q Lea he 
4>/o8)0 |3 |Bo 140 |e 
Active service.. 69 | 808 | 2270] 236 | 1067] 8,356] 33,662 
First reserve... 52 | 128 47 60| 2,677] 6,433 
Second reserve.| 16 40 84 57| 2,206] 4,730 
Totals.....| 187 | 971 | 2401] 236 | 1184) 13,239] 44,825 


There were more than 780 students; in all 63,773 men. 
But in 1895 the force was 17,140; in 1899, 28,710; in 
1904, 45,999. In 1907 the courts-martial judged 756 
cases. Seamen committed to prison, 730; released, 
562. Marine hospitals, 5; sick persons cared for dur- 
ing the year, 31,088; deaths, 191. 

Jaranesk Retiarons.—Shintoism [literally, “way 
of the gods” (Kami)] is properly the religion of Japan, 
born on the very soil and without foreign admixture. 
Tt has neither dogmas, nor moral code, nor sacred 
books, and is summed up in a rather confused mixture 
of nature-worship and veneration of ancestors. Phil- 
osophical analysis discovers a basis of pantheism. 
Shintoist mythology first speaks of five gods ealled 
Koto-Amatsu-Kami. The first three are the creators 
of heaven and earth, and they are Ame-no-mins!:a- 
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nushi, who existed immobile at the time of the Crea~ 
tion; Takami-musubi, and Kami-busubi, agents in the 
Creation. The other two, Umashi-ashirabi-Hikoji and 
Ame-no-Tokotachi, have no clearly determined réle. 
After them come seven generations of heavenly spirits 
(Tenjin shichi-dai), namely, Kuni-Tokotachi, Kuni- 
Satsuchi, Toyokunnu: then the four couples, Uijini 
and Suijini, Otonoji and Otomabe, Omotaru and Kash- 
ikone; finally Izanagi and Izanami, the special creators 
of Japan and of a number of gods, gods of water, 
wind, trees, mountains, rivers, roads, thunder, rain, 
etc. Of Izanagi and Izanami were born Amaterasu, 
Tsukiyomi, and Susano-o. Amaterasu became the 
goddess of the sun, Tsukiyomi that of the moon, and 


Susano-o, the god of the earth. Amaterasu sent her 


grandson, Ninigi-no-mikoto, to reign over Japan and 
he was the great-grandfather of Jimmu Tenno, the 
first emperor. From Amaterasu to Jimmu Tenno 
there are five generations called terrestrial spirits 
(Chijiu-go-dat), who succeeded the seven generations 
of heavenly spirits. 

Hence, according to Shintoist mythology, the em- 
peror is not only the high-priest, he is the representa- 
tive and direct descendant of divinity, and as such 
the duty devolves upon him of celebrating the wor- 
ship of the gods who are his ancestors and of offering to 
heaven as supreme mediator the prayers and sacrifices 
of the subjects whom he governs. At first the only 
temple was the palace of the emperor, and the cere- 
monies consisted chiefly of ablutions and purifica- 
tions. The temple of Ise was the first erected outside 
the palace, and an imperial princess was charged with 
the sacred treasures there contained. The treasures, 
which were transmitted by Amaterasu to her descend- 
ae were the Mirror, the Sword, and the precious 
Stone. 

Shintoism remained in this state of simplicity until 
the introduction of Buddhism in 552. It was soon 
supplanted by the new religion, which brought with 
it more profound metaphysics, a more exalted moral 
code, and more solemn ceremonies. <A few conserva- 
tives attempted to resist, but_the bonzes won the day 
by what they called Rio-bu-Shinto, a system accord- 
ing to which Shintoism and Buddhism should form 
one and the same religion. Thenceforth, save for a 
few private ceremonies at the palace and in the great 
temples of Ise and Izumo, the two religions were but 
one. This state of things lasted until the eighteenth 
century, when the works of Kamo Mabuchiand several 
others brought about a reaction in favour of the na- 
tional religion against Buddhism and Confucianism 
both foreign importations. The Restoration com- 
pleted what had been begun, and since 1868 Shintoism 
ate Buddhism have been entirely separate from each 
other. 

Together with the gods of its mythology Shintoism 
adores several of the emperors and famous men of 
Japan. It also pays special honour to the spirits of 
soldiers who died for the imperial cause. In several 
towns temples called Shokon-sha (temples where souls 
are invoked) are erected in their honour. Shintoism 
is divided into ten branches which differ only in cere- 
monial details, the moral code of all being reduced to 
the single principle: follow the inspiration of your own 
heart and obey the emperor. Number of temples 
(miya or jinja) 190,436; staff: administrative heads 
of sects, 12; heads or rectors of temples, 16,365; 
priests (preachers), 74,347: priestesses, 4428; semi- 
nary students (March, 1908), 259; boys, 250; girls, 
9. Japanese especially professing Shintoism, about 
19,000,000. : ‘ 

National Feasts—(1) Shihohai, a ceremony cele- 
brated in the palace on the first day of the year, from 
3 to 5 A.M. The emperor turns successively to each of 
the four cardinal points, venerates the tomb of his an- 
cestors and prays for the prosperity of his reign and 
peccervation from every calamity during the year. 
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(2) Genshi-sat.—On 3 January, the emperor himself 
makes offerings to heaven and his ancestors, and 
adores in the three sanctuaries of the palace: Kashi- 
kodoko, in which is venerated the sacred mirror, one of 
the three emblems of the imperial dignity; Koreiden, 
in which are honoured the names of the emperor’s an- 
cestors; Shinden, in which the gods are adored. (3) 
Komei-tenno-sai, a feast celebrated in the palace on 31 
January in honour of the names of the father of the 
reigningemperor. (4) Kigensetsu, 11 Feb., in memory 
of the enthronization of Jimmu Tenno, founder of the 
empire (6608. c.). (5) Jimmu-tenno-sai (13 April), anni- 
versary of the death of Jimmu Tenno. (6 and 7) Shunki- 
korei-sai and Shuki-Korei-sai, equinoctial feasts, cele- 
brated in the palace in honour of the names of the 
emperors, the first on 22 March, the second on 24 Sep- 
tember. (8) Kanname-sai (17 Oct.), offering of the new 
rice to the ancestors of the imperial family (feast of 
the palace). (9) Niiname-sai (23 Nov.), on which the 
emperor offers new rice to the gods, and afterwards 
eatsit himself. (10) Tencho-setsu, the emperor’s birth- 
day. These ten feasts are observed throughout the 
country, and Japanese subjects are commanded to 
display the national flag. 

Buddhism.—Buddhism was introduced into Japan 
in A.D. 552. The King of Kudara (Corea) sent Bud- 
dhist statues and books as a present to the Emperor 
Kimmei. Two years later Tonei and Doshin, the two 
first bonzes Japan had seen, came from the same coun- 
try. They found a powerful protector in Soga-no- 
Iname, who built in his own residence the first temple 
(Mukuhara or Kogen-ji), but they also encountered 
determined adversaries who claimed that the intro- 
duction of a new religion would be an injury to the 
gods of Shinto, who were the fathers and protectors of 
the country. Thenceforth there were two parties, the 
strife between whom lasted for thirty-five years, to 
end in 587 with the triumph of Buddhism. Upheld by 
Prince Shotoku Taishi (572-621), the new doctrine 
made rapid progress. Shortly after his death various 
sects arose In succession, viz.: Jojitsu and Sanron 
(625), Hosso (653), Gusha (660), Kegon (739), and 
Ritsu (754). These are the six sects of the era of 
Nara. They were followed by the three sects of the 
era of Hei-ankyo (IXyoto) ; Tendai (806); Shingon 
(806); and Yuzei-nembutsu (1124). Finally the period 
of Kamakura witnessed the rise of five others: Jodo 
(1174), Zen (1192), Shin or Montoshu (1224), Nichiren 
or Hokkeishu (1253), and Ji (1275). Three of these 
sects, Jojitsu, Sanron, and Gusha, no longer exist. 
The others are divided into several branches. There 
are at present twelve principal sects and thirty-nine 
branches. Owing to the cleverness of the bonzes and 
the spread of the doctrines of Rio-bu-Shinto, the Bud- 
dhist and Shintoist religions existed in harmony for 
centuries and ministers of both religions officiated 
alternately in the same temples. But at the Restora- 
tion, Buddhism, having ceased to be recognized as the 
national religion, was obliged to restore the Shintoist 
temples in its possession. henceforth the two reli- 
gions, although more or less confused in practice, be- 
came Officially strangers to each other, and Buddhism, 
despite efforts that have been made to restore its phi- 
losophical and theological teachings, is decadent in 
Japan. In 1908 there were in the whole empire 109,- 
740 temples (tera); administrative heads of temples, 
52; superiors of temples, 53,120; bonzes (preachers), 
70,755; bonzesses, 1199. Various employés: men, 
45,554; women, 3404; seminary students, boys, 9269; 
girls, 449. Japanese especially professing Buddhism, 
about 29,000,000. 4 ; 

Rio-bu-Shinto or Shinbutsu-kongo (fusion of Shin- 
toism and Buddhism) practically ceasing to exist in 
1868, this theory also has ceased to be believed. It 
consisted as follows: about the beginning of the 
ninth century Buddhism had made great progress in 
Japan; nevertheless the people resigned themselves 
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with difficulty to the worship of other gods than those 
of Shintoism, the gods of the country. Then the 
bonzes evolved the theory that the tutelary deities of 
Japan were but temporary manifestations (gongen), of 
the Buddhist divinities, whose fatherland (honchi) 
was India, but who had appeared in Japan, leaving 
there traces (swijaku) of their passage. The result of 
this theory was the fusion of the two religions. 
Buddhist Feasts and Customs.—Among all the sects 
are observed 8 April, the birthday of Shaka, the foun- 
der of Buddhism; 8 February, the day of his death; 
and the feast of the two equinoxes. Among the Mon- 
toshu: in November, Ho-on-Ko, feast of thanksgiving, 
and the death of Shinran Shonin, founder of the sect. 
Among the Hokkeishu, E-shi-ki, the death of Nichiren, 
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founder of the sect. In every Japanese house is a do- 
mestic altar, called by the Buddhists Butsudan, by the 
Shintoists Kamidana. Many wealthy houses have a 
special room or a small temple built apart within the 
enclosure. Inthe Butsudan is placed by the Montoshu, 
the statue of Amida, by the Jodoshu that of Shaka, 
by the Hokkeishu, that of Nichiren, by the Shingonshu, 
that of Fudo (the Immovable). In the Kamidana the 
Shintoists place the statue of Amaterasu, to which 
they offer sacred wine (Miki), on the first, fifteenth, 
and eighteenth of each month. As flowers the 
Buddhists use the water-lily, the Shintoists, the 
branches of a pale-leaved tree called Sasaki. There 
are also in every house the J/-hat, wooden tablets 
or shelves on which are written the posthumous 
names of the parents and ancestors of the family. 
A lamp is lit every day before this domestic altar, 
at least in the evening, frequently also in the 
morning. At Buddhist funerals is burned a fragrant 
wood (shikimi), a foreign tree brought from India 
with the custom, and whose flower is a violent poison. 
On returning from the cemetery salt is sprinkled on 
the garments of those who took part in the ceremony, 
in order to purify them. 
Confucianism.—Introduceed into Japan in 285, Con- 
fucianism was received without opposition owing te 
its resemblance to Shintoism, then the only religion 
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practised. But after the introduction of Buddhism it 
fell into disfavour and did not recover until the seven- 
teenth century when Ieyasu caused the Chinese clas- 
sics to be printed for the first time. Henceforth, being 
taught by learned masters such as Fujiwara Seikwa, 
Hayashi Doshun, etc., it became the code of the Sam- 
ural and exercised a profound influence in Japanese 
society during the shogunate of the Tokugawa. After 
the Restoration the European system of public instruc- 
tion was adopted, Confucianism was again abandoned, 
as well as the Chinese classics which had been the basis 
of teaching for 250 years. But it cannot be denied that 
the origin of a number of the ideas still in favour among 
the upper classes may be traced to Confucianism. 
Bushido (Way of the Samurai, Knighthood).—The 
principles of loyalty and honour which the Samurai 
are obliged to obey are called Bushido. This code has 
Ddorrowed from Buddhism stoical endurance, scorn of 
danger and death, from Shintoism the religious ven- 
eration of fatherland and sovereign, from Confucian- 
ism a certain literary and artistic culture and the 
social ethics called “the five relations of men among 
themselves” (go rin). From this compound results the 
code of the perfect knight, which may be summed up 
in three sayings: the Samurai has not two words; he 
does not serve two masters; he gives his blood for duty. 
The Bushido was born with the nation, it developed 
by degrees as the warrior class grew in influence, and 
it reached its most complete expansion at the begin- 
ning of the shogunate of the Tokugawa. Then a 
change took place; hitherto illiterate and even glorying 
in his ignorance, the Samurai turned to literary cul- 
ture and neglected the military calling; decadence fol- 
lowed, and at the Restoration he had lost his ancient 
prestige. To-day the Samurai no longer form a class 
apart, but the spirit and influence of the Bushido are 
more or less preserved among the people. 
CrMETERIES.—There are two kinds of cemeteries, 
those connected with the temples and the public cem- 
eteries, which belong to the municipalities. In the first 
the “ parishioners” of the temples have the right to be 
interred, in the second all persons without distinction of 
class or religion. The local administration grants per- 
mission to establish new cemeteries, to abolish or to 
change the old, ete., but their inspection and control 
belong to the police. Every cemetery must have a 
superintendent (Kanrisha), without whose permission 
no burial may take place. It is forbidden to bury the 
dead anywhere save in the cemeteries. Formerly it 
was necessary to enlist the services of a Shintoist or 
Buddhist priest (bonze or kannushi) for every burial, 
but this law was abolished in 1884, and the presence of 
a priest is no longer necessary. If he is summoned he 
should perform the ceremony according to the rite of 
his religion. The formalities to be fulfilled are: the ob- 
taining of a physician’s certificate proving the death, 
the presentation of this certificate to the civil official, 
and the securing from the police authorization for 
burial. Interment may only take place twenty-four 
hours after the death; the grave must be six feet deep. 
Those who neglect to bury a dead person or who pro- 
fane a tomb are liable to fine and imprisonment. 
Cemeteries are exempt from taxation. 
Cremation is permitted in Japan. It takes place in 
a special oven called a Kwasoba. Persons dying of a 
contagious disease must be cremated, others being left 
free. As regards cemeteries and burials, the Christian 
communities are subject to the same laws and enjoy 
the same advantages as the pagan sects. They are al- 
lowed to have a separate cemetery, which most of 
them have. As to foreigners, according to Article ii of 
the treaty concluded with the different powers, “ Euro- 
peans dying in Japan enjoy the right to be buried ac- 
cording to their religious customs in conveniently lo- 
cated cemeteries, which should be established, in ease 
they do not exist, and carefully maintained’. 
Pustic Assistance.—Regulations concerning public 
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relief were promulgated in 1899. They stipulated that 
each department should organize a minimum fund of 
560,000 yen for relief in case of accidents (floods, ty- 
phoons, earthquakes, ete.). The Government in turn 
pledged itself to give yearly for ten years a sum pro- 
portionate to that collected in the departments. Be- 
sides this a sum is reserved each year to assist the poor 
and foundlings. At the end of March, 1908, the acci- 
dent fund equalled a sum of 34,884,370 yen. Number 
of persons assisted in 1907, 13,894; number of children 
helped, 2086; cost, 47,016 yen. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS.—The chief of these 
are: (1) the Tokio yoiku-in (asylum for the infirm and 
orphans), an establishment founded in 1872; number 
of infirm and orphans sheltered in 1907, 5376; re- 
ceipts, 121,875 yen; expenses, 112,227 yen; funds re- 
maining at end of year, 378,908 yen; (2) the Tokio 
Sugamo byo-in (insane asylum), founded in 1879; phy- 
siclans, 9; keepers, 145; inmates, 634; receipts, 30,700 
yen; expenses, 78,830 yen; (3) the Tokio jiket byo-in 
(charity hospital), founded in 1182; sick persons re- 
ceived at the hospital in 1907, 768; sick persons 
treated outside by the hospital, 39,962; (4) Fukuden- 
kai Ikiwi-in (orphanage), a private establishment; 
orphans assisted, 150; (5) Tokio Kankwai-in (house of 
correction), private establishment, founded in 1885; 
children received, 69. To these establishments, the 
only ones mentioned in the official statisties, must be 
added about 100 other charitable organizations (or- 
phanages, asylums, leper hospitals, infant asylums, 
houses of refuge for those discharged from prison, etc.), 
founded by private citizens, the Buddhist sects, Cath- 
olic and Protestant missions. The Catholie and Prot- 
estant missionaries have been the promoters of these 
benevolent works in Japan, the Buddhists having 
merely followed their example. The last-named have 
founded in all 15 orphanages, 3 schools, and 8 asylums 
or hospitals. The Shintoists have not a single benevo- 
lent work to their credit. 

Rep Cross Socrery.—In 1877, during the civil war 
of Satsuma, a society was founded in Japan on the 
model of the Red Cross under the name of Hakuai- 
sha (philanthropic society). In 1886, Japan having 
given its adhesion to the convention of Geneva, the 
philanthropic society changed its name to that of the 
Red Cross of Japan (Nihon sekijujisha). The Red 
Cross Society is under the patronage of the imperial 
household which gives to the work an annual contri- 
bution of 20,000 yen. Besides this the empress gives 
5000 yen to the Red Cross hospital. The Society has 
built two hospital-ships for use in time of war. Every 
Japanese or foreigner who gives yearly from three to 
twelve yen, or twenty-five yen at a time, is an ordinary 
member of the Red Cross; anyone who gives 200 yen 
is a special member, and anyone who gives 1000 yen is 
an honorary member. Number of ordinary members, 
1257; special members, 10,139; honorary members, 
42; correspondents, 8090. At the beginning of 1908 
the Red Cross service was composed as follows: staff 
managers, 5; physicians, 291; dispensers, 16; em- 


ployés, 90; head-nurses, 262; nurses, 2071; pupil- 
nurses, 691; litter-bearers, 132; funds, 9,755,417 
yen. JUSTIN BALLETTE. 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN.—Catholicism.—On 15 Au- 
gust, 1549, St. Francis Xavier arrived in Japan, at the 
port of Kagoshima in Kiusiu, with two companions 
and three neophytes. By the boldness of his preach- 
ing, his sanctity, and his miracles, he renewed the 
marvels of the Apostolic age. He preached at Hirado, 
Yamaguchi, Bungo, and Funai, but he was unable to 
see the emperor or enter Miako (Kyoto). He set out 
for China on 20 November, 1551. In Japan there were 
then 3000 faithful, the feudal regime being favourable 
to evangelization. Ordinarily, when a prince was con- 
verted a portion of his subjects followed him. The 
celebrated Nobunaga (1565), the terrible enemy of tha 
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bonzes, was kindly disposed towards the Christians and 
a friend of the missionaries. When he died (1582) there 
were 290,000 faithful and 250 churches. The three 
Christian princes of Bungo, Arima, and Omura sent an 
embassy to Europe, which set out on 20 Feb., 1582, 
reached Lisbon 10 May, 1584, and Rome, 23 March, 
1585. The ambassadors witnessed the coronation of 
Sixtus V and were created knights and patricians. 
Hideyoshi, the successor of Nobunaga, at first fa- 
voured the Christians, but being prejudiced by the 
bonzes he later believed that the missionaries were spies 
and proscribed the Christian religion, but refrained 
from slaying the Christians (1587). The missionaries 
hid themselves and remained, and within ten years 
they baptized 65,000 persons (1587-97), making a 
total of 300,000 faithful and 134 religious. In 1593 
three Spanish Franciscans having been sent as am- 
bassadors by the King of Spain, they were well re- 
ceived by Hideyoshi. A Spanish vessel, the “San Fe- 
lipe”, having run aground within the province of 
Tosa, the captain was foolish enough to say that the 
missionaries had been sent to prepare for the conquest 
of the country. Thereupon Hideyoshi became afraid 
and angry, and on 9 December, 1596, nine religious 
were arrested and orders were given to draw up a list 
of Japanese Christians. All gladly made ready for 
death. On 5 February, 1597, twenty-six were cruci- 
fied at Nagasaki, and died preaching and singing to the 
end. After the death of Hideyoshi in 1598 peace 
reigned for fifteen years. Christians multiplied and 
the Faith manifested itself in all manner of good 
works; 130 Jesuits, some secular priests, and about 30 
religious of the Orders of St. Francis, St. Dominic, and 
St. Augustine worked side by side. In 1609 and 1613 
Dutch and English Protestants arrived who were en- 
vious of the Spanish and Portuguese Catholics. In 
1613 persecution recommenced. In that year the 
prince of Sendai, Date Masamune, sent Asakura 
Roku-yemon on an embassy to Pope Paul V and the 
King of Spain, the Franciscan Sotelo accompanying 
him. In the following year (1614) the edict of destruc- 
tion was published by the new master of the empire, 
Teyasu Tokugawa, the first shogun of that name. It 
was decreed that Catholicism be abolished, and this 
edict was renewed by Hidetada in 1616, the successor 
of Ieyasu. The result was horrible. In 1622 took 
place what was called the “great martyrdom”, fifty- 
two chosen Christians being martyred on the same day 
2 Sept.) at Nagasaki, twenty-seven being decapitated, 
and the remainder burned alive. In the following 
year, under Jemitsu, the persecution waxed still more 
furious and extended throughout the empire. The 
cruelty and refinement of the tortures are unparal- 
leled even in the history of the early ages of the 
Church. The exact number of the victims is unknown. 
In 1637 in the province of Arima 37,000 Christians, 
driven to extremities, revolted, shut themselves up 
within the fortress of Shimabara, and were slain to 
the last one. In 1640 four Portuguese ambassadors 
who had gone from Macao to Nagasaki were called 
upon to apostatize, and when they refused they were 
put to death without further trial. Thirteen of their 
followers were sent back to Macao with this warning: 
“ While the sun warms the earth let no Christian be so 
bold as to venture into Japan. Let this be known to 
allmen. Though it were the King of Spain in person 
or the God of the Christians or the Great Shaka him- 
self [Buddha], whosoever shall disobey this prohibi- 
tion will pay for it with his head.” Thus Japan was 
closed, and remained so for two centuries, during 
which time the persecution did not cease. A price was 
get on the head of foreign and native Christians. Hach 
year every Japanese was called upon to trample the 
cross under foot. Some Dutch merchants consented 
to separate themselves from the Christian population 
and allow themselves to be confined as prisoners in 
Nagasaki on the Island of Deshima, in order to carry 
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on business with the Japanese. In 1642 five Jesuits 
embarked by stealth for Japan where they died after 
frightful tortures. They were’ followed in 1643 by 
five others who met the same fate, and an attempt on 
the part of the Dominicans of the Philippines (1647) 
was not more fortunate. If other attempts were made 
to enter this tomb it isnot known. The last known is 
the Abbé Sidotti, an Italian missionary who in 1708, 
at the age of forty, landed unaccompanied on the 
Japanese coast. Delivered to the governor of Naga- 
saki by the Prince of Satsuma, he was first examined 
in that town, and then, at the command of the shogun, 
conducted to Yedo and condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment in a place which is still called “ Chirishitan 
Zaka” (Hill of the Christians). While there he bap- 
tized his two jailors and died after five years of cap- 
tivity (1715). The learned Arai Hakuseki, govern- 
ment interpreter in the examination of Sidotti, wrote 
his history (Sei yo Kibun”’, European history) which 
was reprinted in the “ Missions Catholiques”, 1884. 

However, in spite of persecution some vague and 
infrequent signs seemed to indicate that all the Chris- 
tians of Japan had not perished. The Corean mis- 
slonaries several times attempted to assure themselves 
of this, but without success, for since 1838 it had beep 
impossible to enter “the mysterious empire” from 
any side. Interest in the Japanese mission, however, 
continued to increase, and in April, 1844, Pére For- 
cade was sent to Japan as a missionary. He stayed at 
Okinawa in the Riu-kiu Islands with the Chinese cate- 
chist Ko as a companion He was followed by Péres 
Leturdu, Adnet, Furet, Mermet, Girard, and Mouni- 
cou of the Société des Missions Etrangéres of Paris. 
They waited for fourteen years, on the Riu-kiu or at 
Hong-Kong, seeking by every means to gain entrance 
into Japan. During fourteen years of labour and suf- 
ferings they baptized two Japanese. Finally a treaty 
was signed between France and Japan, 8 October, 
1858, and ratified 22 September, 1859. The mission- 
aries were free to reside in open ports and have there 
a church for the service of foreigners. Pére Girard 
was provisionally named superior of the mission, and 
for the ratification of the treaty he went as interpreter 
to Yedo with the consul-general, de Bellecourt. The 
three ports of Hakodate, Kanagawa-Yokohama, and 
Nagasaki were soon occupied. The labour in these 
places was difficult and sojourn there dangerous, for 
prejudice against foreigners and Christians had not 
disappeared. Pére Mermet built a house and church 
at Hakodate and Pére Furet did the same at Nagasaki. 
At first they taught French in order to make friends 
and prepare for the future. In the new church at 
Nagasaki on 17 March, 1865, occurred an ever-mem- 
orable event, when fifteen Christians made themselves 
known to Pére Petitjean, assuring him that there were 
a great many others, about 50,000 in all being known. 
It is easy to imagine the joy which greeted this dis- 
covery after more than two centuries of waiting and 
patience. There were three marks by which. these 
descendants of martyrs recognized the new mission- 
aries as the successors of their ancient fathers: the 
authority of the Pope of Rome, the veneration of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the celibacy of the clergy. In 
the following year (1866) Pére Petitjean was named 
Viear Apostolic of Japan. 

The extreme ardour of the Christians attracted at- 
tention and aroused the old hatred. In July, 1867, 
persecution recommenced; 40,000 faithful of Urak- 
ami near Nagasaki were exiled to various provinces. 
The same proscription was extended to other towns; 
everywhere the choice was apostasy or exile, and the 
greater number courageously confessed their faith. 
There was no bloodshed, but the trials were severe. 
About a third of the exiles died or did not return. 
During this time they continued to labour in the sea- 
ports. In March, 1873, while the Japanese embassy 
was travelling through Europe, the exiles were re- 
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stored to their homes, persecution ceased in Japan, 
and the regime of tolerance began. Henceforth the 
Government was silent regarding religion and dis- 
turbed no one provided public order was not troubled. 
In May, 1876, Japan was divided into two vicariates 
Apostolic, South and North; Mgr. Petitjean was made 
Vicar Apostolic of the South, Mgr. Osouf, of the North. 
About 1878 the missionaries were permitted by means 
of an official passport to travel more than ten leagues 
from the port into the interior of the country. Then 
a certain number of them became itinerant, and by 
their means the Gospel was preached with admirable 
success in nearly all the towns and villages in the 
space of fifteen years. Prejudices diminished, con- 
versions multiplied, and opinion inclined towards 
liberty. On 11 August, 1884, an official decree pro- 
claimed that there was no lonzer a state religion. On 
12 Sept., 1885, a letter from Leo XIII to the Emperor 
of Japan was received with great honour, and on 18 
December of the same year a representative of the 
emperor assisted respectfully at the Catholic ceremony 
of the funeral service for Alphonso XII, King of 
Spain. In March, 1888, the Vicariate Apostolic of 
Central Japan was created, with Mgr. Midon as vicar 
Apostolic. Finally on 11 Feb., 1889, came the pro- 
mulgation of the new Constitution of the empire and 
authentic recognition of religious liberty. In the fol- 
lowing year (1890), on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the discovery of the Christians, the first synod of the 
bishops of Japan was held at Nagasaki. During six 
weeks occurred the incomparable festivals by which 
the Church of Japan celebrated in transports of joy 
and gratitude the miracle of her resurrection. In 
April, 1891, the Vicariate Apostolic of Hakodate was 
created with Mgr. Berlioz as vicar Apostolic. On 15 
June of the same year the ecclesiastical hierarchy of 
Japan was established with an Archbishop of Tokio 
and three suffragans, namely the Bishops of Nagasaki, 
Osaka, and Hakodate. 

With liberty the zeat of the Japanese for religion de- 
creased and conversions became less frequent. How- 
ever, Catholic educational, benevolent, and journal- 
istic works developed and grew unmolested, and 
moreover the numerical progress has never been inter- 
rupted. In 1860 there were two missionaries in Japan; 
in 1870 one vicar Apostolic, 13 missionaries, and 10,000 
Christians; in 1880, 2 vicars Apostolic, 40 mission- 
aries, 27 religious (nuns), and 23,000 Christians; in 
1890, 79 missionaries, 15 native priests, 27 Marianists, 
59 nuns, and 42,387 Christians; in 1900, 1 archbishop 
and 3 bishops, 115 missionaries, 32 native priests, 
55,091 Christians; in 1908, 119 missionaries, 33 native 
priests, 62,694 Christians, 93 religious men, and 389 
religious women (foreigners and natives). 

Writing has been joined to preaching by word of 
mouth. A Catholic review, “Kokyo Bampo”, 
founded in 1881, continued under various names until 
the present time, explains religion, solves current ob- 
jections, and gives news of interest to the Christians. 
Nearly everything relative to Christian life, education, 
philosophy, and theology has been treated in more than 
a hundred works, little or great. Several lesser works 
and two large dictionaries for the study of the Japan- 
ese language have also been issued by the missionaries 
(a French-Japanese dictionary by M. Raguet; a Japan- 
ese-l’rench by M. Lemaréchal; a Japanese grammar by 
M. Balet). The “Mélanges”, another review founded 
in 1904 and written in French, studies Japanese mat- 
ters and gives a quarterly summary of the press. Two 
noteworthy benevolent works have also been estab- 
lished by the missionaries, the leper hospital of Go- 
temba, founded by M. Testewaide and that of Kuma- 
moto by M. Corre. The missionaries were soon joined 
by numerous and valuable assistants. In 1873 came 
the Dames de St-Maur. They first founded an or- 
phanage at Yokohama, and another at Tokio in 1875; 
as many as 700 persons were assisted here at one time. 
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At present they have an orphanage and three 
schools, one of them at Shizuoka, for the middle 
classes, and a course in foreign languages and arts for 
the higher classes, with 180 pupils. In 1877 came the 
Sisters of the Infant Jesus of Chauffailles. They have 
orphanages and private schools at Osaka, Kobe, 
Kyoto, Nagasaki, and Okayama. The Sisters of St. 
Paul of Chartres came in 1878; they have primary or 
boarding schools and dispensaries at Hakodate, Tokio, 
Sendai, Morioka, and Yatsushiro, with more than 
800 pupils. 

In 1888 the Marianist Fathers established them- 
selves at Tokio. Their progress was slow and labori- 
ous, but uninterrupted. They have at present a pri- 
mary and secondary school with 802 pupils, of whom 
71 are Catholic and 29 catechumens; and a foreign 
language course for adults with 100 pupils. Of these 
802 pupils, 140 are the sons of generals, admirals, 
superior officers, ambassadors, ministers, consuls, dep- 
uties, senators. There are 19 European teachers and 
26 Japanese. Five Marianist Fathers conduct courses 
at the university, the school for nobles, the school of 
manceuvres, the school of cadets, and that of the mili- 
tary intendance. They have besides at Nagasaki a 
commercial school (1892), with 380 pupils; at Osaka 
(1898) a commercial school, with 498 pupils; at Yoko- 
hama (1902) a higher primary school, with commercial 
courses for foreigners or Eurasians of all nationalities, 
with 120 pupils. In all these schools student and grad- 
uate societies for piety, zeal, friendship, sport, ete., are 
flourishing. The native religious are recruited chiefly 
from among the ancient Christians of Kiusiu; a house 
for this purpose was opened in April, 1910, at Urakami. 

In 1896 Trappists of four different nationalities 
came to Hokkaido. Within twelve years, despite 
difficulties of all sorts, of a total of about 1000 acres, 
comprising mountains and ravines, they had cleared 
and made valuable about 620 acres and formed a 
Christian colony of more than 100 persons. 

The Trappistines came from France in 1898. Their 
start was painful. But they now have no difficulty in 
securing recruits from among the ancient Christians of 
Nagasaki. They are engaged in the cheese industry, 
and development, at first despaired of, has been rapid. 

In 1905 the whole of the Island of Shikoku was 
given to the Spanish Dominicans. This is the fifth ec- 
elesiastical division of Japan, with 300 Christians. 

The I'ranciscans returned in 1906. They are at Sap- 
poro and Hakodate and are 9 in number, 5 Germans, 2 
Canadians, an Englishman, and a Frenchman, en- 
gaged in teaching languages and in the ministry. 

The Fathers of the Divine Word of Steyl came in 
1907. They consist of seven Germans and one Aus- 
trian. They teach German, English, French, and 
Chinese, and preach the Gospel. 

On 1 January, 1908, the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, 12 in number, English, Belgian, and French, 
opened a house for higher education at Tokio; on 1 
July the Servants of the Holy Ghost, 5 in number, 
from Germany and Austria eame to Akita, where they 
have a kindergarten, boarding-school, a school of 
dressmaking, and one of French and German lan- 
guages. On 1 September 7 Franciscan Sisters from 
France, Mexico, and Italy eame to Sapporo, where 
they established sewing and embroidery classes, a 
school of housekeeping, and a dispensary. Sisters of 
the same congregation care for the lepers at Kuma- 
moto. Finally on 17 October three Jesuit Fathers 
English, German, and French, established themselves 
at Tokio for higher education and journalism. Thus 
the Catholic Church, one in faith, with its religious 
bodies of every country and name, has in Japan a 
truly universal character. 

Protestantism.—Protestantism appeared in Japan in 
1859 at the opening up of the country. The first ar- 
rivals were the American Episcopalians, the best- 
known of whom was Channing Moore Williams. 
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Shortly afterwards came the Presbyterians; James 
Curtis Hepburn, followed by Mr. Werbeck (1861) and 
Mr. Thompson (1863). They halted first at Yoko- 
hama. Their religious reunions were called “prayer- 
meetings” (Kito-kwai). The first Japanese baptism 
took place in 1864. Protestant missionaries were also 
at Nagasaki prior to the discovery of the old Christians 
(1865), and to them the Christians of Urakami ad- 
dressed themselves before going to the Catholic 
Church. The first Japanese Protestant Church was or- 
ganized in 1872, after the last persecution, and inau- 
gurated in 1875. Untilthat time only ten baptisms had 
been administered. During these early years the 
work of evangelization was almost impossible, and the 
time of the missionaries was chiefly employed in the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures. That of the New 
Testament was completed in 1880, and that of the Old 
Testament in 1887. A number of them were also em- 
ployed in teaching either in the schools founded by 
themselves or as professors in the Japanese schools. 
Their aim was to attack the pagan error at its very 
root by means of instruction, and also to have a right 
to live in the interior of the country, which was hith- 
erto forbidden to foreigners. In 1876 a kind of uni- 
versity called Doshisha was founded at Kyoto, the 
needed funds being supplied by several American 
missions. The intention was to form Christians who 
should be solidly instructed in their religion and men 
capable of embracing any career. This celebrated 
school was very prosperous under the rector, Niijima 
Jo; it had as many as 1500 students, but, having been 
declared independent several years since, has lost 
much of its importance. 

An event of considerable importance in 1877 was 
the union of the hitherto divided forces of the Amer- 
ican and Scotch Presbyterians; the Dutch Reformed 
Mission, the Presbyterian Mission, and the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission. Their association formed the 
United Church of Christ in Japan (Nippon Cristo Ichi 
Kyokwat). They were afterwards joined by the Ger- 
man Reformed Mission (1886), the South Presby- 
terian Mission (1887), and the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Mission (1890). Ina General Assembly held at 
Tokio in 1891 the Articles of Faith and the constitu- 
tion of the new church were drawn up. Its new name 
was Nihon Cristo Kyokwat (Church of Christ in 
Japan). The chief Protestant college at Tokio belongs 
to this United Church, and instruction is here given 
according to the spirit of Protestant Christian religion 
and morality. 

During the period of religious tolerance the mis- 
sionaries flocked to Japan and baptisms multiplied 
rapidly. The desire to learn English attracted to 
them many young Japanese. In December, 1889, the 
total number of Japanese converted to Protestantism 
was 31,181; foreign missionaries, 527; native ordained 
ministers, 135. There were 274 churches, more than 
half of which were self-supporting. The contributions 
of Japanese Christians for 1889 amounted to 53,503 
yen. Several religious associations, especially that of 
Christian Youth, were flourishing. 

In the above number are included the Episcopalian 
Chureh of America, governed for more than thirty 
years by Bishop Williams, and the Established Church 
of England, whose first bishop in Japan was Dr. Poole 
(1883). These two churches have agreed to work in 
eoncert and the constitution uniting them was drawn 
up in February, 1888. This was the foundation of a 
uew church under the name Nihon Sei-Ko-Kwai (the 
Holy Catholic Church of Japan). Hierarchically 
constituted, it has divided all Japan, including For- 
mosa, into six districts; it numbers 13,384 baptized 
Christians; 228 foreign missionaries, clerics or laymen 
or women; and 295 Japanese assistants. 

The following table will give an idea of the number 
and relative importance of the other Protestant mis- 
sions of all denominations at present in Japan:— 
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MISSIONARIES 
YEAR n 
OF DENOMINATION 
ARRIVAL % n 
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a ei 
5 J 
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ies Zi 
PSG9")|) Uctimmtei(Chumehies sneer eieree cierto 76 | 143 
1872 Aamericam IBapuists. soc. oeiere ee oa erce 66 80 
1876 | Bible Societies.. 6 af 
1879 | Evangelical Association............. if 37 
1880 Methodist: Chuinchi yaa senianen 15) 26 
Hesey Cin echnotrChnisit. 1 semis miei ane 26 29 
1885 | German Evang. Mission............ 6 A. 
1885 DOckeby Of Mmends, oped e cea cces 9 10 
1887 | American Christian Convention... ... 9 19 
1888 | Wemen’s Christian Temperance Un- 
BOT io teccate sche al aukrs ere ara : 1 Re 
1889 | Young Men’s Christian As 31 il 
S90 || Umitversalistses. . cucssyle apne eer 6 df 
1891 Scandinavian Japan Alliance........ 8 11 
1892 | Evangelical Lutherans.............. 8 ti 
1892 | South Baptist Convention.......... 1 11 
1895 | Hepzibah Faith Mission............ 5 9 
1895 Deulvatiom: Ammiyn, jv cua myer levee me eiavor: 26 HZ 
1895 United: Brethren im Christ... ......... 6 20 
1897 | Seventh Day Adventists............ ihe 12 
1901 Oriental Mission Society............ 8 48 
1903 |) Free Methodists... 2. 2... cal eeuce 11 21 
1905 | Finnish Lutheran Gospel Ass’n. in 
BLES SIeN Many So choi Senet Circa neieerier coe 9 2 
1905 | Young Women’s Christian Ass’n.... 2 se 
1908 | The Apostolic Faith Movement.... 11 6 
Rte Nihon Cristo Kyokwat (United Pres- 
lOMiatara thas} s ANG Mig Ris Ge erm nnels aii 172 164 
Nihon Sei-Ko-Kwat (United Episco- 
DEVITARIS)), | cresneesee keto cieleisteenawe eas sees 228 283 


These are the chief denominations. The total num- 
ber of missionaries given by Protestant statistics for 
1908 is 789 foreigners, including women, and 1303 
Japanese, ordained or not, men or women. The num- 
ber of practical church members is 57,830; not prac- 
tical, 10,554; churches, 408; young men in the schools, 
3604; young women, 5226; Sunday schools, 1066, with 
84,160 children; publishing houses, 7; volumes issued 
during the year, 1,974,881. The property of the dif- 
ferent missions, churches, schools, etc., is valued at 
3,536,315 yen. Contributions of Christians for 1907 
equalled 274,608 yen, and the expenditure for the 
Japanese churches and the work of evangelization 
amounted to 448,878 yen, not including the salaries of 
the missionaries and their expenses. In the above are 
not included the Unitarians, who mingle with all de- 
nominations; the Independent Christians, who are not 
attached to any church; the Methodist Episcopalians, 
who have a Japanese bishop, the Rev. Honda; several 
Japanese neo-Christian sects who are wholly indepen- 
dent either in government or in doctrine. They are ec- 
lectics, who aim to adapt Christianity to the ideas and 
spirit of Japan, and thus to found a new and special 
national religion. Up tothe present time Protestantism 
in Japan has been chiefly American, but now it seems 
about to become Japanese. According as the Japan- 
ese churches become self-supporting, their tendency is 
to free themselves from the authority of foreigners. 
There is an evolution in religious ideas; many Chris- 
tian ideas have passed into the spirit of Japan, and 
many Christian works have been imitated by them, 
but faith in even the fundamental dogmas shows a 
tendency to disappear. a 

Russian Missions —The Russian Mission, or Ortho- 
dox Church of Russia in Japan, dates from 1861. A 
hospital had previously been built at Hakodate for 
Russians and Japanese. A Basilian monk, the Rev. 
Nicolai, was attached to it as chaplain with a church 
near the hospital. The hospital having been destroyed 
by fire, the church remained, and the Rev. Nicolai 
stayed, asa missionary, at Hakodate, where he baptized 
a number of Japanese; this was the beginning. In 1870 
the Russian minister to Japan obtained from the Jap- 
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anese Government the grant of a special territory as a 
branch of the Russian legation, which territory was 
located at Surugadai in the very centre of Tokio and 
one of the most advantageous sites of the capital. 
Here Father Nicolai established his residence and the 
centre of the Orthodox Church. He began by training 
well-instructed men and native assistants, for which 
purpose he had an ordinary college and a school of 
philosophy and theology; later on he also had a special 
school for young women. He preached his religion by 
means of carefully trained ecatechists and priests. 
Since 1881 he has also had a religious review, pub- 
lished twice monthly, and a publication committee 
installed in his house has edited all the most necessary 
books. In 1886 Father Nicolai was consecrated bishop 
in Russia and in 1890 he completed the erection of his 
cathedral, a truly magnificent monument, one of the 
sights of the capital. 

Bishop Nicolai enjoys great personal esteem; for the 
most part alone, he has founded and governed by him- 
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self everything pertaining to his mission. During the 
Russo-Japanese war the situation was very delicate, 
but the Christians, at least the greater number of 
them, did not abandon him. Even during this time 
he continued all his undertakings unmolested, his 
house being guarded without by Japanese soldiers. 
Previously he received from the Holy Synod 95,000 
yen yearly, but since the Russo-Japanese war, these 
and other resources from Russia have greatly dimin- 
ished, while on the other hand the price of everything 
in Japan has inereased. The bishop was therefore 
compelled to diminish also his expenses, to dismiss a 
part of his staff, and to exhort the Christians to con- 
tribute more generously to the support of their Church. 

But after the victories of the Jananese over the Rus- 
sian armies it is not easy to conceive of even Japanese, 
though Christians, as members of a chureh hitherto 
supported and protected by the Russian Government. 
That is why the leaders among these Christians, after 
having agreed among themselves, declared to ‘“ Arch- 
bishop” Nicolai their intention of being supported en- 
tirely by themselves and of becoming independent of 
Russia. And as Russia has its national chureh they 
wished to have also their Japanese National Chureh 
(June, 1909). Little has been written concerning the 
work of the Russians in Japan; even in Russia almost 
nothing has been published. According to one Prot- 
estant reckoning, the Orthodox Church numbers 30.- 
166 baptized Christians; according to another, only 
13,000 (the last figure perhaps denotes those who are 
practical). There are 37 native priests and 129 cate- 
chists. Expenses for church and evangelization in 
1907 amounted to 55,279 yen; contributions of Chris- 
tians, 10,711 yen. Churches or places of preaching, 
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265. Among the Russians, as among Protestants, 
and, in fact, everywhere throughout Japan, the ten- 
dency of mind is towards independence. 

Francois LIGNEUL. 


Laws Concerning Religion and Schools—(1) Accord- 
ing to the Constitution of the empire every Japanese 
is free to believe and to profess the religion he pre- 
fers, provided he does not disturb public order, and 
that he observes the other laws of the country. Re- 
ligious manifestations and assemblies, ordinary or ex- 
traordinary are permitted, provided the police are 
informed and that all disorder be avoided. In the na- 
tional ceremonies where Christians and pagans mingle, 
practical difficulties sometimes arise which are inevi- 
table because of the mixture of religions. Local differ- 
ences also occur, though somewhat rarely, owing to 
popular prejudice or the dispositions of a few, but in 
principle and before the law all religions are equal. 

(2) Any Japanese or foreigner is free to found a 
school, provided he observes the laws and regulations 
laid down by the Japanese Board of Education con- 
cerning hygiene, qualifications of teachers, matter to 
be taught, etc. There are official schools for popular 
education, such as the primary and middle or high 
schools for boys and girls (shogakko, chugakko, and 
Koto-jogakko), and non-official or private schools, 
which may also be primary or others at choice. But 
the diplomas issued by private schools have no official 
value, at least no value equal to that of schools which 
are formally recognized by the ministers of public in- 
struction. A school for which this recognition is de- 
sired must conform to the same regulations and con- 
trol as the government schools and be in no way in- 
ferior to them. Public inspection regularly takes 
place only in official or recognized schools. 

(3) In the so-called schools of “popular educa- 
tion”, which are official or recognized, no religion is 
taught during hours of class. All religions are free, 
none is imposed. In private unrecognized schools re- 
ligious instruction is permitted during hours of class. 
Each school may profess its own. However, popular 
instruction in Japan is not atheistic; it gives as the 
basis for private and social morality primitive history 
or Japanese mythology, which assigns the origin of all 
things to the gods or ancestors of the country. But 
higher education in general inclines strongly towards 
materialism. 

(4) For the possession and administration of their 
goods, churches and schools may, if they so desire, 
cause themselves to be recognized as juridical persons, 
and as such possess movable and immovable prop- 
erty. On this point Christian communities or estab- 
lishments are subject to the same laws as the others. 
Each juridical person is represented by a responsible 
council who sends to the Government an inventory of 
the goods, the annual accounts of administration, the 
amount of purchases or sales, the condition of the staff, 
if it be a mission, the number of priests and faithful, if 
a school, that of masters and students, the precise lo- 
cation of churches and residences, the name of the 
titulars, and their changes, if thereare any. Churches, 
benevolent foundations, ete., are dependent on the 
ministry of the interior; schools, on the ministry of 
public instruction. The aim of this legislation with 
these regulations is to place the juridical persons under 
the protection of the law. 

Taxes.—Schools pay no taxes. Churches and all 
houses serving as residences for those attached to 
these churches (priest’s house, that of the catechists, 
that of the servants, ete.) are also exempt from tax- 
ation. These enjoy all the privileges granted to the 
pagan temples; houses of revenue, if there are any, 
are subject to the common law and pay the tax. ~ 

Days of Rest—Schools, government employés, and 
bank employés are free from Saturday (noon) until 
Monday. This custom has been introduced since the 
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coming of the foreigners, but has not yet been adopted 
among the people. Labourers work on Sunday, their 
days of rest being the first and fifteenth of the month. 

History.—Ethnology—Much obscurity surrounds 
the origin of the Japanese people. The primitive pop- 
ulation, besides being very sparse, appears to have be- 
longed wholly to the people called Ainos. Beyond a 
doubt these came from the Asiatic continent by way 
of the North. They were conquered by other immi- 
grants more powerful than themselves who came from 
the South. The best of these Ainos seem to have ac- 
cepted the civilization of their masters and become 
united with them, and from the fusion of these two 
races are descended the Japanese of to-day. The most 
refractory tribes were driven by degrees farther and 
farther north and in the end abandoned the Great 
Island, confining themselves in Yezo (Hokkaido) and 
Sakhalin, where they show a tendency to decrease and 
disappear. They are small and strong, with long hair 
and beards. Their language is quite different from 
that of the Japanese. Their garments, which are 
shorter than those of the Japanese, are made of the 
bark of trees. In general, they are mild-natured and 
simple-mannered. They live by the chase and fishing, 
making use of the harpoon to catch seals, and slaying 
bears with stakes and poisoned arrows. They adore 
the god of the mountain and the bear, whom they be- 
lieve to be his son. Each year they sacrifice a bear 
with great solemnity. They believe also in good and 
evil geniuses and worship several of the divinities 
and personages of Japan. 

General Division.—The history of Japan is divided 
naturally into three chief periods. The first (autocratic 
period), which extends from the beginning to the sho- 
gunate of Kamakura, embraces eighteen centuries (660 
B.c.—A. D. 1192), during which time the authority wasin 
the hands of the emperors. The second begins with the 
shogunate of the Minamoto (1192), and ends with that 
of the Tokugawa (1868). This was the period of mili- 
tary feudalism. Lastly, the third, beginning with the 
imperial Restoration, witnessed Japan’s complete mod- 
ification of her secular institutions, the Europeaniza- 
tion of her administration, and saw the country take 
her place among the great nations of the world. 

Autocratic Period (660 B.c—a. D. 1192) —According 
to Japanese tradition, in the seventh century B. c. 
a tribe, probably of Malayan origin, which had landed 
and established itself at Kiusiu, advanced towards the 
north, and after some years of warfare chose the region 
of Yamato as a place to settle. Hasamu-no-mikoto, 
the chief of these adventurers, became the first Em- 
peror of Japan (Jimmu Tenno). His enthronization, 
assigned to 660 B. c., is considered as the foundation 
of the empire, and the beginning of a dynasty which 
was to reign for twenty-five centuries. 

After a gap of 500 years in the national annals we 
find a rough sort of civilization during the reigns of 
Sujin (97-30 B. c.) and Suinin (29 B.c.—a.p. 70). Then 
comes the famous legend of the hero Yamatotakeru 
(131-190). His son merely ascended the throne 
(192-200). His widow, the Empress Jingo, ruled 
after him. The Japanese chronicles attribute to her 
the conquest of three small kingdoms which lay south 
of Corea. She was succeeded by her fourth son, 
Ojin (201-310). During his reign two Corean schol- 
ars, Ajiki and Wani, came to Japan, bringing with 
them Chinese literature and Confucianism (285). 
Ojin’s son, Nintoku, governed for eighty-seven years 
(313-399). During the whole of his reign the country 
was at peace, but after him bloody scenes were 
multiplied in the imperial family until direct de- 
scendants were wiped out. A branch laterally de- 
scended from Ojin ascended the throne. Under the 
fourth sovereign of this branch (Kimmei, 552) Bud- 
dhism was brought to Japan by bonzes from Corea. 
The introduction of Buddhism brought about radical 
changes in ideas and customs. Prince Shotoku (573— 
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621) favoured its progress, but it was the Emperor 
Kotoku (645-54), who, by his famous reform of the 
Taikwa era, accomplished the great political and re- 
ligious revolution which transformed Japan. Every- 
thing was then modelled on the Chinese form of gov- 
ernment, and save for a few modifications this system 
remained in foree until the Restoration (1868). In 
the following century the Empress Gemmei (708-14) 
transferred the capital to Nara, where it remained for 
seventy-five years (708-785). The fiftieth emperor, 
Kwammu (782-805), built the city of Kyoto (794), 
which was the residence of the court until the imperial 
Restoration. The Fujiwara then became powerful. 
They exercised the regency (sessho) during the minor- 
ity of the sovereign, and then, under the title of 
Kwampaku, continued to govern even after he had at- 
tained his majority. However, the effeminate nobles 
of the palace neglected the career of arms and gave 
themselves up to frivolous pastimes. Because of this 
decadence of the imperial authority frequent revolts 
took place which the court was powerless to repress, 
and for this purpose called on military clans. Their 
power became more and more formidable, two fam- 
ilies especially, the Taira and the Minamoto, acquiring 
great influence. Both wished to secure the prepon- 
derance of power, and for thirty-five years their rivalry 
filled the country with bloodshed. Finally the Mina- 
moto overcame and completely annihilated their ad- 
versaries (1185). The victorious Minamoto, Yoritomo, 
then raised to the throne a four-year-old child and 
assumed the title of Sei-i Taishogun. A new era had 
begun in the history of Japan; feudalism was inaugu- 
rated. 

Age of Feudalism.—lt is subdivided into three parts: 
the Kamakura period (1192-1338); the Ashikaga pe- 
riod (1338-1573); and the Tokugawa period (1603- 
1868). 

Kamakura Period.—Having been named Shogun, 
Yoritomo installed himself at Kamakura, which he 
made his capital. After this he undertook the admin- 
istrative reorganization, which was to concentrate all 
authority in his hands. Unfortunately for his plans, 
he died before this was accomplished (1199). His two 
sons, Yoriie and Sanetomo, allowed the power to pass 
to their mother’s clan, that of the Hojo. These last, 
who were descended from the Taira, dared not assume 
the shogunal dignity, but they succeeded under the 
title of Shukken (regents) in retaining the power for a 
century which was the most prosperous in the history 
of Japan. About this time the only invasion with 
which Japan had been threatened, that of the Mon- 
gols, was frustrated through the energy of Hojo Toki- 
mune, and by a providential storm which destroyed 
the enemy’s fleet (1281). However, decadence mani- 
fested itself among the Hojo, family dissensions 
increased, weakening the usurped authority and pre- 
paring the way for a restoration of the imperial 
power. The Emperor Go Daigo (1319-39) was the 
instrument of this work of restoration. Assisted by 
faithful followers he began the struggle, and in less 
than two years the supremacy of Kamakura was at 
an end (1333). But rivalries arose among the gen- 
erals. The clan of the Ashikaga, descended from the 
Minamoto, rose in revolt, its head, Takauji, assumed 
the title of shogun, raised to the throne an emperor 
of his own choosing, and thus founded a new dynasty 
of shoguns which retained its power for more than two 
centuries. 

Ashikaga Period (1338-1573).—The dethroned em- 
peror defended himself courageously. His son and 
grandsons continued the struggle, and for more than 
fifty-six years was seen the singular phenomenon of 
two emperors at one time. In 1392 a compromise was 
effected between the rival powers which put an end to 
the schism. The first Ashikaga shoguns knew how to 
restrain within reasonable limits their warlike spirit, 
developed by many years of war, but their weaker 
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successors passed all bounds. From the civil war of 
the era of Onin (1467) the troubles never ceased, and 
for a century the empire was a prey to the horrors of 
intestinal strife. The shoguns were henceforth no 
more than toys in the hands of their chief feudatories. 
When the shogunate of the Ashikagas was on the verge 
of ruin, a petty daimio of the province of Owari prof- 
ited by the anarchy to increase his dominion. At his 
death (1549) his fifteen-year-old son, Oda Nobunaga, 
came into possession of his inheritance. It was about 
this time, during the reign of Go-Nara-tenno (1527— 
1557), that Europeans appeared for the first time in 
Japan. The honour of being the first to penetrate 
into the country was reserved for a Portuguese named 
Ferniio Mendes Pinto (1542). Seven years later, 15 
August, 1549, St. Francis Xavier landed at the port of 
Kagoshima. : 

Man of genius as he was, Nobunaga conceived the 
project of concentrating in the hands of a single mas- 
ter the power which the daimio disputed to the injury 
of the nation. Having defeated the most turbulent 
and subjugated the others to his will, he deposed the 
last Ashikaga shogun and seized the reins of govern- 
ment, but he was treacherously slain by a vassal who 
owed everything to him, and died leaving his work un- 
completed. The succession fell to a soldier of fortune 
named Hideyoshi, who succeeded in removing the 
sons of his former master. Being incapable of aspiring 
to the dignity of shogun, he assumed the highest of the 
titles of the civil hierarchy, that of IKwampaku. 
Later, in 1592, he took the title of Taiko (Sovereign 
Lord), under which name he is known in history. 
Blinded by ambition, he conceived the project of tak- 
ing possession of Corea, but despite some successes, 
this campaign ended in disaster. Hideyoshi did not 
long survive his failure; he died in 1598. Before his 
death he had charged five chief daimios with the 
guardianship of his son Hideyori, who was still a 
child. Among the five there was one who could not be 
content with second rank. This was Tokugawa 
Teyasu (1543-1616), a descendant of the Minamoto. 
After the death of Hideyoshi he withdrew from his 
colleagues and made war against them. The famous 
victory which he won in the plain of Sekigahara as- 
sured him a supremacy which his family retained for 
two centuries and a half. Three years after his tri- 
umph Ieyasu received the title of shogun (1603). 

Tokugawa Period (1603-1868).—Two years after 
this Ieyasu transmitted the shogunate to his son, 
withdrew to Sumpu (Shizuoka), and before his death 
witnessed the annihilation at Osaka (1615) of the de- 
scendants of Hideyoshi. Aftera period of great troubles 
Teyasu inaugurated a powerful feudal regime, and gave 
to Japan a political and social constitution which 
was upheld almost till 1868. According to this con- 
stitution the emperor was nominally master of all the 
territory, even the shogun asking investiture of him. 
But this investiture was a mere fiction. The office of 
the shogun being hereditary, the titular possessed ef- 
fective power, and disposed at will of lands and even 
of the posts of the emperor’s Court. Socially Japan 
was divided into eight hereditary and closed classes: 
kuge (court nobles), daimio, hatamoto, samurai, la- 
bourers, artisans, merchants, eta (a kind of pariah). 
Only the first four, the so-called privileged classes, had 
the right to bear arms. Before dying Ieyasu had as- 
sured the power to his family. His immediate sue- 
cessors, Hidetada (1605-22) and Temitsu (1623-51), 
continued his work and made still heavier the iron 
yoke which he had imposed on his country. Hidetada 
forbade every Japanese under most severe penalties to 
leave his native land, and it was he who discontinued 
all intercourse with foreigners, except the Dutch, the 
Chinese, and the Coreans. Iemitsu completely closed 
the country to foreign commerce, forbade the econ- 
struction of boats which would allow of long trips 
(1636), caused to be put to death ambassadors who 
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came to Macao to request liberty of traffic (1640), re- 
stricted to the Island of Deshima (Nagasaki) the Dutch 
who were authorized to maintain commercial relations 
with Japanese, and passed the law which obliged the 
daimio to reside part of the time at Yedo and part on 
their estates, when they were to leave their wives and 
children at the capital as hostages. Jetsuna, Tsuna- 
yoshi, Ienobu, Ietsugu, Yoshimune, Ieshige, Iehara 
(1651-1786) merely continued the policy of their prede- 
cessors, namely, the breaking off of all intercourse with 
the outside world, ferocious persecution of Christians, 
strict watch of the slightest proceedings of the daimio 
and Samurai, skilful spying of the Court of Kyoto, 
Draconian laws concerning the press, teaching, Con- 
fucianism, etc., such were the principles of the shogun 
government. Nevertheless under the administration 
of Ienari (1786-1837), the foreign powers began to en- 
deavour to enter into communication with Japan; but 
all their advances were repulsed and the country re- 
mained more strictly closed than ever. At the age of 
forty-five Ieyoshi succeeded his father (1837-1558). 
Each year foreign vessels appeared in greater num- 
bers in sight of Japan, but order was given to fire on 
those which approached the shore. li Naosuke, who 
was then minister, confided the defence of the country 
to Tokugawa Nari-aki, Prince of Mito (1852), and the 
emperor ordered public prayers in the Buddhist and 
Shintoist temples. Finally on 8 July, 1853, a fleet 
from the United States cast anchor in the Bay of 
Uraga. Commodore Perry, who commanded it, de- 
livered to the shogun (14 July) a message from 
President Fillmore, proposing friendly relations and 
a treaty of commerce with Japan. He returned 12 
February, 1854, and after long conferences the Bakufu 
(government of the shogun) signed a provisional 
treaty which opened the ports of Shimoda and 
Hakodate to United States vessels (81 March, 1854). 
Mr. Townsend Harris, who was sent as minister plen- 
ipotentiary, arrived at Shimoda in August, 1856, and 
concluded a definitive treaty (28 July, 1858) with the 
Shogun Iesada (1853-58), who died shortly after- 
wards. His successor, Iemochi (1858-66), signed sim- 
ilar treaties with Holland (Donker Curtius, 19 August, 
1858), Russia (Poutiatiine, 20 August), England 
(Lord Elgin, 27 August), and France (Baron Gros, 9 
October). These treaties opened to foreign commerce 
the ports of Hakodate, Yokohama, Nagasaki, Niigata, 
and Kobe, and the cities of Yedoand Osaka. However, 
the news that the shogun had concluded these trea- 
ties with the Powers caused a profound sensation at the 
court of Kyoto. Public opinion also showed itself much 
opposed to the opening up of the country. The prime 
minister of the shogun, Ii Naosuke Kamon no Kami, 
was assassinated (24 March, 1860), and p.ots against 
the foreigners multiplied. The Bakufu determined to 
send an embassy to the Powers to beg them to sus- 
pend the treaties (22 January, 1862). Meanwhile the 
emperor had confided the protection of Kyoto to the 
daimio of Tosa and Satsuma and forbidden the shogun 
to come to the capital. The shogun pledged himself to 
take the field against the foreigners within a month. 
On a day fixed by the emperor, Mori Motonori, daimio 
of Choshu, opened fire on an American vessel which 
passed through the Strait of Shimonoseki, and within 
a few days some French and Dutch ships met with the 
same treatment. The French squadron, under the 
command of Admiral Jaurés, bombarded the forts of 
Shimonoseki (15 July, 1863), and England sent Ad- 
miral IKXuper to bombard the town of Kagoshima (15 
August, 1863). The following year (7 September, 
1864) the combined fleets of France, England, and 
Holland took and destroyed all the forts and military 
magazines of Shimonoseki. The power of the shogun 
was on the decline. Nagato and Satsuma joined forces 
against him. In July, 1866, he commenced hostil- 
ities, but his forces were defeated. Shortly after- 
wards he died suddenly at Osaka. His death was fol- 
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lowed almost immediately by that of Emperor Komei 
(13 Feb., 1867). Hitotsubashi sueceeded Iemochi, and 
took the name of Keiki. He was the fifteenth and last 
Tokugawa shogun. Dismayed by the task which con- 
fronted him, Keiki gave in his resignation, 15 October, 
1867, and the shogunate was suppressed 8 January, 
1868. The partisans of the shogun revolted and wished 
to restore his authority, but their troops were con- 
stantly defeated by those of the imperial army. After a 
brilliant defence Enomoto capitulated at Hakodate, 
27 July, 1869. This was the end of the civil war. 
The imperial restoration was an accomplished fact. 
Imperial Restoration.—On his accession to the throne 
the emperor transferred the seat of his government to 
Yedo, which received the name of Tokio (capital of the 
East) and became the capital of the empire. The 
whole governmental system was completely changed. 
Evenas formerly the Japanese had copied China,so now 
they set themselves to imitate Europe. Foreign spe- 
cialists, engineers, soldiers, seamen, professors, priests, 
business men, bank- 
ers, etc., were sum- 
moned, and thanks 
to their co-opera- 
tion all branches of 
service received an 
organization similar 
to that established 
among European 
nations. The chief 
events of this pe- 
riod may be summed 
up as follows: 1868, 
abolition of the 
shogunate and res- 
toration of the im- 
perial authority; 
1869, Yedo becomes 
the capital of the em- 
pire under the name 
of Tokio; end of the 
resistance of the par- 
tisans of the shogun; 
1871, abolition of the 
fiefs of the daimio 
and division of Japan 
into departments; 
1872, law establishing conscription; first national ex- 
position at Tokio; 1873, adoption of the Gregorian 
calendar; abolition of the edicts of persecution against 
Christianity; creation of primary schools; 1874, insur- 
rection of Saga; Formosa expedition; 1875, Japan 
cedes to Russia its rights over the Island of Sakhalin 
(Karafuto) in exchange for the Kurile or Kourile 
Islands (Chishima); 1876, treaty with Corea; Samurai 
forbidden to carry two swords; riots of Kumamoto 
(Higo) and at Hagi (Nagato); 1877, insurrection of 
Satsuma; Japan’s entrance into the Universal Postal 
Union; 1879, annexation of the Riu-kiu Islands; ad- 
hesion of Japan to International Telegraphic Union; 
1880, creation of provincial assemblies; 1881, promise 
of a constitution for 1890; organization of political 
parties; 1883, first tramways; creation of an official 
journal (Kwampo); 1884, creation of the five titles of 
nobility, viz. Ko, Ko, Haku, Shi, Dan (duke, marquess, 
count, viscount, baron); 1885, establishment of the 
council of ministers (Naikaku) ; foundation of the nav- 
igation company, Yusen Kwaisha; Treaty of Tien-tsin 
with China; 1888, creation of privy council (swmit- 
suin); 1899, promulgation of the Constitution; pro- 
hibition of duelling; 1890, first session of Parliament; 
foundation of an academy (Tokio Gakushikwai-in) ; 
1891, plot of Tsuda Sanzo against the Czarevitch 
Nicholas III; 1894, war with China; 1895, Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, 18 April, ratified at Che-fu, 8 May; inter- 
vention of Russia, France, and Germany; withdrawal 
from Liao-tung peninsula; China cedes Formosa and 
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the Pescadores, pays an indemnity of 200,000,000 
taels, and opens several ports to Japanese commerce; 
1896, civil and commercial codes put into operation; 
1897, adoption of the gold standard; 1899, treaties 
concluded with the Powers carried into effect; sup- 
pression of the consular jurisdiction; liberty granted 
to foreigners to traverse and settle in the country, but 
the right of possessing private estates was denied 
them; 1900, promulgation of the law concerning co- 
operative societies; co-operation of Japan in the sup- 
pression of the Boxers; 1902, treaty of alliance with 
England (12 August); 1904, war with Russia (8 Feb.); 
1905, new treaty of alliance with England (12 August); 
Peace of Portsmouth; trouble at Tokio on this occa- 
sion, burning of police-stations and of ten Christian 
churches; by the Treaty of Portsmouth Russia ceded to 
Japan the southern part of the Sakhalin and the ad- 
jacent islands, the lease of Port Arthur, Talien Wan 
and the adjacent territory, and the railroad between 
Chang-chun and Port Arthur, with all its branches. 
It recognized at the 
same time by antici- 
pation the protec- 
torate of Japan over 
Corea; treaty with 
China; 1907, agree- 
ment with France 
(June); deposition 
of the King of Corea 
(8 July); Corea 
placed under the 
protection of Japan; 
a president general 
sent by the Japanese 
Government admin- 
isters the affairs of 
the country; agree- 
ment with Russia 
(30 July); trouble 
with the United 
States; 1908, United 
States squadron 
visits Japan. 

LITERATURE AND 
Arts. — Literature. 
— Archaic Period, 
previous to A. D. 
700.—The only work composed during this period is 
the ‘‘Kyujiki” (Annals of Antiquity), which has been 
lost. 

Nara Period (710-784).—The chief works which ap- 
peared during this period are: the ‘‘Kojiki” (712), 
record of ancient matters; ‘‘Nihonki” (Chronicles 
of Japan), stories and legends of the early times; 
“‘Manyoshu” (collection of a myriad leaves), a 
collection of ancient poems, composed about 750; it 
contains more than 4000 pieces, the greater number 
being tanka (poems of 31 syllables); held in great 
esteem by connoisseurs, it constitutes at present a 
valuable source of philological, historical, and archxo- 
logical information. 

Classic Period (Hei-an, 800-1186).—This period is 
the golden age of Japanese literature. A remarkable 
fact is that the two greatest works were written by 
women; they were ‘‘Genji monogatari”, composed in 
the tenth century by Murasaki Shikibu, maid of hon- 
our at the court, and ‘‘Makura No Soshi” (Tales 
of a Vigil), a classical work in twelve volumes, 
composed by Sei Shonagon, a lady of the imperial 
court. After these two works the most celebrated are 
“Kokinshu” (a collection of ancient and modern 
poems); ‘Tosa nikki”, an account of a journey; ‘‘Ta- 
ketori monogatari”, tales of a bamboo-gatherer; “‘Ise 
monogatari”, Story of Ise. The period of Hei-an wit- 
nessed important progress in the art of writing, the 
invention of phonetic writing called kana, and the 
alphabet as it is at present, in forty-eight syllables. 
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Kamakura Period (1192-1338).—Principal works: 
*‘Gempei seisui ki” (history of the grandeur and de- 
cline of the Minamoto and the Taira); ‘‘ Heike mono- 
gatari” (account of the Taira family) ; ‘‘ Hogen mono- 
gatari” (history relating the war of Hogen); “‘Heiji 
monogatari” (history of the war of Heiji), a classic 
work; and many other less important books. This 
epoch produced an anthology entitled ‘‘Hyakunin 
isshu ” (the hundred-bodied head); this is a collection 
of 100 tanka (poems of thirty-one syllables) by 100 
different men, and was very popular. The time be- 
tween 1332 and 1603 was singularly barren of literary 
productions. Three principal works belong to this 
period: ‘‘Jinkoshoto-ki” (history of the true succes- 
sion of the divine emperors); ‘‘Taihei-ki” (tale of 
peace); ‘‘Tsurezure kusa”, a collection of sketches 
and anecdotes, a classic work composed in the four- 
teenth century, which occupies a very high place in 
Japanese literature. To this period belong the No, 
lyrical dramas, and the Kyogen, comedies. In 
ancient times the only public representations were the 
sacred dances called kagura, at the gate of the tem- 
ples, in honour of the gods. To these in the fourteenth 
century was added a spoken dialogue which was the 
origin of the No. The Kyogen was a sort of comic 
piece performed between the No. 

Yedo or Tokugawa Period.—This period embraces a 
greater number of subjects than the others. One of 
the earliest works of the time is the ‘‘Taiko-ki” 
(History of Taiko Hideyoshi), 1625. The study of 
Chinese books was then given the place of honour. 
The chief promoter of this movement was Fujiwara 
Seikwa, who founded a school of Confucianism and 
left a number of disciples, the most famous of whom 
was Hayashi Razan, also called Doshun (1583-1657). 
Arai Hakuseki (1656-1725) is also numbered among 
the most learned in Chinese (Kangakusha). Then 
come Ibara Saikwaku, founder of a school of popular 
literature; Chikamatsu Monzaemeon, Japan’s most 
famous dramatic writer, who composed ninety-seven 
joruri (dramas); Basho (1644-94); and Keichu (1640— 
1701); Kado Azumamaro (1669-1736) opened at 
Kyoto a school in which he combated the Chinese 
ideas then in favour; the most distinguished of his 
disciples was Mabuchi, who left numerous works which 
are indispensable to those who now study the ancient 
Japanese language; Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801), 
the greatest of the Wagakusha (scholars of Japanese 
literature) and one of the most remarkable men Japan 
has produced; he published fifty-five works in more 
than 180 volumes; Hirata Atsutane, one of the most 
learned writers of Japan (1776-1843). Wyokutei, 
Bakin, Tanehiko, Jippensha, Ikku, and Tmenaga 
Shusui are renowned as romance writers. Rai Sanyo 
(1780-1832) is distinguished as an historian, his two 
chief works being the ‘‘ Nihongwai-shi” and the ‘‘ Ni- 
hon seiki”, which are of great value for the study of 
Japanese history. Another important work of the 
Yedo period is the ‘‘Dainihonshi”, a great history in 
243 volumes, written by a commission of scholars. 

Restoration Period (1868—1909).—During this period 
a veritable passion for European learning took pos- 
session of the nation. Many young men went to Eu- 
rope and America to study. Soon a group of writers 
gave translations and original works in response to a 
general demand for ideas concerning Huropean learn- 
ing, customs, law, and institutions, The most dis- 
tinguished of these authors was Fukuzawa Yukichi, 
founder of the School of Keio-gijiku. The most note- 
worthy works are: ‘‘Kaikoku shimatsu” (1888), by 
Shimada Saburo, a collection of documents treating of 
the opening up of the country; ‘‘Shorai no Nihon” 
(Japan of the Future), by Tokutomi Ichiro; commen- 
tary on the Constitution, by the Marquis Ito; the 
““Kyoikugaku” (The Science of Education), by Nose 
Ei. The best known novelists are: Tsubuchi Yuzo, 
Sudo Nansui, Osaka Tokutaro, and, the most cele- 
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brated of all, Koda Nariyuki. Among poetic works 
is the ‘“‘Shintaishiho”, or reform of Japanese versi- 
fication, in imitation of European poetry, published 
by Toyama Masakatsu, in collaboration with Yatabe 
Ryokichi and Inoue Tetsujiro. 

Paintingj.—Among the arts painting has always 
held the first place in Japan. In the beginning, when 
relations with Corea and China were not yet estab- 
lished, the fine arts were wholly in a state of infancy. 
During the reign of Kimmei Tenno (a. p. 540) the 
Chinese arts were introduced. Painting and sculpture 
entered Japan with Buddhism and Confucianism, and 
the cultivation of the fine arts began. The oldest ex- 
tant picture was made during the reign of the Empress 
Suiko (593-628), and is preserved in the temple of 
Horyuji, near Nara. Several pictures of the Nara pe- 
riod (710-784) are in the temples of Yakushiji and at 
Nara. The most celebrated painters of the Hei-an pe- 
riod (S00-1186) are: Kudara no Kwanari (853), of 
Corean descent; the bonze Kukai or Kobo daishi, a 
religious painter; Kose Kanaoka (885-897), founder 
of the most ancient Japanese school, Koseryu (Kose 
genre), also called the primitive or Buddhist School; 
Fujiwara Motomitsu (1097), founder of the Yama- 
toryu School (Japanese genre) ; Toba Sojo (1053-1114), 
a bonze, author of the humorous genre which is ealled 
after him Toba-e. 

During the Kamakura period (1192-1338), in the 
thirteenth century, appeared a celebrated painter, a 
descendant of the powerful family of the Fujiwara, 
Fujiwara Tsunetaka, who founded the Tosa School, 
derived from the Japanese Yamatoryu School, of 
which it became the principal branch. This school 
avoided Chinese influence, and applied itself to repre- 
senting the scenes of the legends and history of Japan. 
In the beginning of the fifteenth century (Ashikaga 
period, 1332-1603) Josetsu founded a school of paint- 
ing according to Chinese principles. Among his pupils 
were Sesshu, Shubun, and Kano Masanobu. Sesshu 
(1420-1503) is regarded as one of the greatest painters 
of the Chinese school. Kano Masanobu (1453-1490) 
gave his name to the School of Kanoryu, which pro- 
ceeded from the Chinese School of Josetsu, and is sub- 
divided into several branches. Kano Motonobu is the 
most famous representative of this school. At the end 
of the fifteenth century all Japanese painting be- 
longed more or less to these two artistic sources, Tosa 
and Kano. The Tosa School represents Japanese art 
almost without foreign admixture; that of Kano be- 
longs to Chinese influence. 

Yedo Period (1603-1868)—Ogata Korin (1661- 
1716) created a manner of painting which was, so to 
speak, intermediary between the two schools of Kano 
and Tosa, uniting the decorative principles of both. 
The school which he founded is called by his name, 
Korin-ha. It was the first to employ gold and silver 
powder in painting. Sakai Hoitsu is the best known 
representative of the Korin School. Maruyama Okyo, 
founder of the school of this name, rejected the hither- 
to-received principles, and undertook a reform based 
on the observation of nature. With him idealism 
tended to disappear and realism began. His principal 
disciples were Sosen, Rasetsu, Genki, and Sojun. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century Iwasa 
Matabei inaugurated a new style of painting. He 
aimed above all at reproducing the scenes of ordinary 
life. It is called the popular and realistic school 
(Ukiyo-e). The most celebrated painter of this school 
was Hokusai (1760-1849), who marks the end of the 
Japanese evolution in the direction of absolute inde- 
pendence of every school, system, and convention. 
Except for Kikuchi Yosai (1788-1878), who com- 
pletes the list of great stylists, everything centres 
around Hokusai, everything is inspired by his manner 
and his genius. At his death an irreparable decadence 
began. Japan imitated, it no longercreated. To-da 
it 18 in a period of transition in art as in all other 
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things. The classic school is disappearing by degrees, 
and popular art is without character or brilliancy. 
The struggle continues between Japanese and Euro- 
pean art. In the interest of the arts and with a view 
to promoting them there are three societies and five 
special reviews. 

Ceramics.—Japanese pottery dates from the re- 
motest antiquity, but the progress of ceramics com- 
pared with the other arts was very slow. The primi- 
tive potteries of Japan had for many centuries an em- 
bryonic and barbaric character. In the thirteenth 
century Kato Shirozaemon, known by the name of 
Toshiro, introduced the processes in-use in China and 
founded the first Seto workshops. The productions of 
Seto dominated the industry until the seventeenth 
century. Then appeared Ninsei, an artist of genius 
who was the real creator of national ceramics and who 
even to-day is regarded as the greatest ceramist Japan 
ever produced. Through him the Chinese, Corean, 
and Japanese elements were blended, and from their 
mixture emerged a national art. In recent years the 
making of porcelain has undergone considerable devel- 
opment owing to the demand from abroad. The 
chief species of porcelain are: Seto (Owari), 4300 
workmen, annual output 1,300,000 yen; Mino, 3800 
workmen, output 1,000,000 yen; Arita (Saga), work- 
men, 2000; Kutani (Kaga), 1200 workmen, output 
220,000 yen; Kyomizu (Kyoto), one of the most im- 
portant manufactories of Japan; Tokoname (Owari), 
output 320,000 yen; Tobe (lyo), output 150,000 yen; 
Fujina or Izumo, output 120,000 yen; Hasami (Naga- 
saki), output 100,000 yen; Satsuma, output 40,000 
yen, much esteemed by foreigners. 

The history of the arts of Japan would fill a large 
volume. Sculpture, engraving, carving, bronze, lac- 
quer-work, enamels, metal work, alloy, are the prin- 
cipal branches in which the Japanese have excelled 
and produced truly remarkable work. 

Finances.—From the earliest times large store- 
houses (okura) were built to receive the objects sent as 

resents or taxes to the court. At the reform of Tai- 
Hee (645) a ministry was constituted having at its 
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head an Okura-kyo (minister of finance). He was 
charged with the collection of duties, the distribution 
of pensions, the verification of measurements, etc. In 
1885 the name of Okura-sho was given to the ministry 
of finance. The minister of finance is charged with 
the resources of the State. He has under his jurisdic- 
tion three bureaus, that of accounts (Shukeikyoku, 
that of taxes (Shuzeikyoku), and that of the adminis- 
tration of finances (Iizaikyoku). The budget of re- 
ceipts and expenses is drawn up yearly. Tach minis- 
ter prepares his own according to the needs of his 
department. These private budgets are arranged by 
the minister of finance, while at the same time means 
are devised to meet the expenses. This project is dis- 
cussed at a council of the ministers, afterwards sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Deputies, who discuss it and 
give a decision, then to the Chamber of Peers, who re- 
ject or approve it. If the new budget is rejected, that 
of the previous year isadhered to. Lastly, the budget 
must always be submitted to the sanction of the em- 
peror. 

Table showing the progressive growth of the budget 
since the beginning of the present reign:— 


GENERAL TOTAL OF GENERAL TOTAL OF 


Fiscan YEAR 


Recerets EXPENSES 
1869-70 20,959,499 yen 20,107,673 yen 
1879-80 62, lalvoo -* 60,317,578 ‘‘ 
1889-90 96,687,979 ‘* 79,713,672 “ 
1899-00 254,254,524 ‘ 254,166,538 ‘‘ 
1908-09 619,797,671 ** 619,797,671 ‘* 


The annual average of the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenses of the Japanese army and navy in 1894— 
95, and during the years which followed the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, was 104,524,000 yen; in 1908-09 they 
rose to 188,537,365 yen. 

Public Debt—The amount of the public debt on 31 
December, 1907, was 2,276,346,452 yen; interior debt, 
1,110,645,228 yen; foreign debt, 1,165,701,224 yen. 
The annual interest of the interior debt is 5%, that of 
the foreign debt, 4%, 44%, and 5%. 


GOVERNMENT BUDGET, 1908-09 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS EXTRAORDINARY RECEIPTS 
yen yen 
tax........-| 85,718,594|From sale of gov- 
ees DAR ster 27,571,513) ernment property| 2,786,199 
Tax on licences. .| 21,854,307/Sum turned in by 
Tax on the making local administra- 
of sake and beer.| 71,809,684|  tions........... 1,076,679 
Tax on shoyu Receipts from sub- 
(Japanese sauce)| 4,007,184|_ scription of loans} 41,071,116 
Tax on sugar..... 16,293,911 paneer oh funds 
on stuffs, tex- or maintenance 
Co Pw bailar 19,462,196} of forests....... 2,458,500 
Tax on licences of Transfer of funds 
pharmacies..... 204,640) for building of 
Tax on mines.....| 2,041,193} torpedoes...... 10,539,586 
Customs duties...| 41,410,920|Loans (temporary)| 1,766,000 
Taxes on the Stock Transfer of excess 
Exchange, banks of. peels re- 
of exchange, in- ceipts an ex- 
hesiances, and penditures.....| 75,830,809 
petroleum...... 10,218,841|Chinese indemnity| 2,030,199 
Stamp revenue....| 20,374,582/Other receipts....| 6,500,584 
Posts, telegraphs, 
and telephones.| 38,606,783 
Proceeds of state 
forestas. eee eee 12,963,854 
Tobacco monopoly} 50,571,213 
Railway proceeds.| 37,054,470 
Other proceeds of 
government en- 
terprises....... 5,084,903 
Sundries...2..... 10,489,211 
Total of ordi- Total extraordi- 
nary receipts..|475,737,999 nary receipts. |144,059,672 
i raordina 
Grand total of ordinary and extra ry 619,797,671 


receipts 


ORDINARY I°XPENSES EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES 
yen yen 

Civil listiva sa pa wos 3,006,000| Ministry of foreign 

Ministry of foreign SATS) eee ns 3,168,233 
MELAS oes lace oie 3,612,607] Ministry of the in- 

Ministry of the in- LOTION. G0 ines 13,414,353 
teriogt...sc foe. 10,651,195) Ministry of finance| 20,514,206 

Ministry of finance|254,440,080| Ministry of war. ..| 37,206,994 

Ministry of war ..| 70,209,779] Ministry of the 

Ministry of the WAVY ose eae 46,150,855 
MLA Vi Vic pieterciets. exes 34,810,737| Ministry of justice 645,307 

Ministry of justice] 10,977,966) Ministry of public 

Ministry of public instruction..... I PHU 
instruction..... 6,285,534) Ministry of agricul- 

Ministry of agricul- ture and com- 
ture and com- AMIOLC Outer nee 9,955,341 
YONCOss os fe, 2-15.01 7,533,846] Ministry of com- 

Ministry of com- munications....| 59,369,825 
rmunications....| 25,667,049} Other expenses... 449,947 


Total extraordi- 
nary expenses.|192,602,878 


Total ordinary 


expenses..... 427,194,793 


Grand total of ordinary and extraordinary 
EXPODSES sna eelsrerele iste eye eke sie 619,797,671 
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Amount of the public debt since the beginning of 
the present reign :— 


YEAR AMOUNT YEAR AMOUNT 
1871 4,888,000 yen 1900 502,967,249 yen 
1880 249,788,000 ‘* 1907 2207 F221 0a 
1890 280,575,000 ‘* 1908 2,276,346,452 “ 


Since the war with Russia the debt has increased 
1,694,262,114 yen. ; 

Moneys and Bank Bills —The ingots of gold, silver, 
and brass received at the treasury since the founda- 
tion in 1870 equal the sum of 1,058,550,262 yen. 
Money put in circulation 
since that time, 707,810,261 
yen. Amount of money in 
the country, 31 December, 
1907, 167,551,001 yen; 
amount of paper money, 
369,984,111 yen. 

Banks.—Before the Res- 
toration of 1868 there did 
not exist a single Japanese 
bank properly so called. 
The new Government soon 
grasped the importance of 
this institution for the de- 
velopment of commerce 
and industry. Commissions 
were then sent abroad to 
study the various banking 
systems in use and to adopt 
that best suited to the 
country. Consequently a 
law of November, 1872, in- 
augurated in Japan the 
system of the plurality of 
banks of issue. But the re- 
sults obtained having been 
purely negative, the system 
was modified in a more 
liberal sense (August, 1897). 
A large number of new 
banks were then founded, 
but this time there resulted 
such a fever of speculation, 
such a decline in paper money and government reve- 
nues, that the banks of issue had to be radically 
changed. In 1882 it was decided that in the future 
there should be no more banks of issue and that a 
central bank, the Bank of Japan, should alone have 
the privilege. The Bank of Japan was then charged 
with withdrawing from circulation by degrees the 
notes issued by the State and the 143 national banks 
in existence in 1882. The latter were transformed 
by degrees into ordinary banks, and in 1889 only one 
national bank remained, that of Japan, which to-day 
centralizes all Japanese fiduciary circulation. Founded 
in 1882 with a capital of 10,000,000 yen, it has in- 
creased this to 30,000,000 and has a reserve fund of 
21,500,000 yen. It is authorized to issue notes whose 
value it holds in reserve in gold and silver money and 
in ingots; moreover, it has the privilege of putting in 
circulation as much as 120,000,000 yen. 

Japanese fiduciary circulation by decennial periods: 
1870, 55,500,000; 1880, 159,366,000; 1890, 162,015,000; 
1900, 228,570,000; 1907, 369,884,000 yen. The num- 
ber of special banks, ordinary banks, and savings 
banks at present equals 2194, with 2367 branches. To- 
gether they have a paid-up capital of 444,204,000 yen; 
reserve funds, 139,630,000 yen; net benefice,86,7 12,000; 
dividends, 34,893 yen. The most important ordinary 
banks are Mitsui, Mitsubishi, the Third, the Fifteenth, 
and the One-flundredth bank. In 1893 there were in 
Japan only 762 establishments of credit, possessing a 
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paid-up capital of 84,512,848 yen. In the space of 
fourteen years the number of these establishments has 
increased by 1432, and their paid-up capital equals 
359,692,000 yen, that is, it has been multiplied five 
times. In 1893 the business figures, representing sums 
deposited and drawn, in all banks, equalled 2,601,- 
392,000 yen. In 1907 deposits alone reached 80,484,- 
648,000 yen, and sums withdrawn 80,555,844,000 yen. 
In fourteen years business has increased 39 times. 
Finally, in the course of 1907 the amount of sums de- 
posited in banks, by the State and private individuals, 
equalled 27,237,717,000 yen. 

Bank Interest.—In 1909 the interest on fixed de- 
posits varied from 5% to 6%. For ten years it has 
oscillated between 5% and 7%. Banks lend only at 
12%. The discount is 3%. 

BUSINESS CORPORATIONS. 
—Until 1892 there was 
no law regulating the es- 
tablishment and workings 
of companies collective in 
action and name. In 1893 
the chapter of the new 
business code concerning 
companies was rendered ob- 
ligatory. In consequence 
every business associa- 
tion had to secure from 
the Government the neces- 
sary authorization to form 
and commence operations. 
The code having been 
modified in 1899, neces- 
sary authorization was sup- 
pressed and companies 
might be freely formed on 
condition of conformity 
with the revised code. At 
the end of 1894 the nomi- 
nal capital of all com- 
panies formed since 1875 
did not exceed 245,251,624 
yen. Immediately after 
the war with China, and in 
the single year of 1896, 
1178 new companies were 
formed representing a capi- 
tal of 334,421,463 yen. 
The following table shows the nature, number, and 
importance of companies constituted in 1896 and 
1907: 


1896 1907 
CoMPANIES 
Parp-uP Partp-uP 
NUMBER CAPITAL NUMBER CAPITAL 
: yen yen 

Agricultural... LUG. 1,666,160 250 4,870,357 
Industrial... .. 1367 89,900,900} 2545 246,868,424 
Commercial... 2777 192,735,712] 5840 500,588,598 
Transportation 334 113,216,760 694 317,378,704 
Totals....| 4595 | 397,519,532] 9329 1,069,706,083 


On 31 Dec., 1907, the reserve funds of all these com- 
panies equalled 254,992,738 yen. In fourteen years 
the number of companies has been doubled and their 
capital has been trebled. 

Insurance Companies.—Before 1881 there was not a 
single insurance company in Japan constituted after 
the European model. An attempt at maritime insur- 
ance in 1881 was without success, as there was no law 
regulating this sort of enterprise. But the publication 
of a new code definitely fixed the legislation in this 
respect. Since that time (1893) the insurance com- 
panies have greatly developed. 


JAPAN 
CoMPANIES NuMBER Funps 
Life APR mcl oO cae aera 33 350,188,000 yen 
Fire. Siete theca a elaine) eis 20 1,462,303,000 “ 
AEH ba Veal Ae ek San eA 9 64,278,000 ‘* 
Transportation..........- 8 2,678,000 ‘ 
HSile liven rteiaec)ttaieirce ak i 555,000 “ 
COnseripulon ere csieso. ee » 9,421,000 ‘ 
Wiese 2). Morais ee at 1 13,800 * 


Electric Light Companies (31 Dec., 1907).—Number 
of companies, 84; stockholders, 14,105; length of lines, 
1016 ri (2468 miles); length of wires, 3750 ri; private 
houses lighted with electricity, 204,587; electric 
lamps, 836,640; public lamps in cities, 18,650; receipts, 
$8,308,361 yen; expenses, 4,928,383 yen; net profit, 
3,894,200 yen. In 1897 there were 41 companies; 
29,701 private houses lighted; public lamps, 2335; net 
profit, 614,999 yen. 

Clearing-houses.—In 1896 there were two clearing- 
houses organized according to the system operating in 
the United States, one at Tokio, the other at Osaka. 
During that year (1896), the two establishments liq- 
uidated 647,239 notes, representing a value of 558,- 
834,000 yen. In 1907, four new clearing-houses were 
in operation at Kyoto, Yokohama, Kobe, and Naga- 
saki. The liquidation operations dealt with 6,948,- 
485 notes, representing a value of 7,124,059,761 yen. 
On 31 March, 1908, number of exchanges, 50; stock- 
holders, 8448; brokers, 971; authorized capital, 12,- 
851,456 yen; paid-up capital, 10,271] 000 yen. Re- 
ceipts, 7,015,388 yen; expenses, 4,448,531 yen. Net 
profit, 2,566,857 yen. 

CommeErcrE.—Foreign.—The export and import fig- 
ures will afford an idea of commercial activity and the 
development of native production:— 


YEAR Exports Imports 
1875 18,611,000 yen 29,976,000 yen 
1885 37,147,000 ‘‘ 29,357,000 “ 
1895 136,112,000 ‘‘ 129,261,000 ‘* 
1905 321,261,000 ‘ 488,538,000 “ 
1907 455,152,349 “ papillae cilefasy oye 


That is to say, in 1907 the foreign commerce of Japan 
was twenty times greater than in 1875, and since the 
Russo-Japanese war, three years ago, it has increased 
one-third. Average per person: in 1875, 1:43 yen; in 
1907, 18 yen. 

Japanese commerce with the chief countries of the 
world :— 


CouUNTRIES JAPANESE EXPporRTs JAPANESE IMPORTS 

1895 1907 1895 1907 

Yen Yen Yen Yen 
China...... 9,135,000 | 106,119,000 | 22,985,000} 67,991,000 
Brit. India.| 4,339,000} 13,088,000 | 12,002,000} 74,593,000 
Hong-Kong] 18,363,000! 24,384,000 8,078,000 820,000 
rea ..| 3,831,000} 32,792,000} 2,928,000] 16,371,000 
England 7,813,000} 22,443,000 | 45,172,000} 116,245,000 
France 22,006,000! 42,532,000} 5,180,000 7,024,000 
Germany...| 3,340,000} 11,255,000 | 12,233,000) 47,667,000 
GAL Sere sc 3,551,000} 13,770,000 148,000 942,000 
Belgium 132,000 2,054,000 2,066,000} 13,398,000 
MishecenT a 54,029,000) 131,101,000 | 9,276,000} 80,697,000 
Australia...| 1,281,000 4,793,000 1,031,000 7,318,000 


Japan also maintains commercial relations with the 
following countries: the French colonies of India, the 
Russian colonies of Asia, Siam, Switzerland, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Dutch Indies, Sweden, Norway, 
Spain, Turkey, Denmark, Portugal, Mexico, Peru, 
Egypt, the Philippines, Hawaii, ete. ; 

The greatest amount of Japanese merchandise has 
been exported to China and the United States, while 
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British India, England, and Germany have profited 
most by the new order of things in Japan. Within 
thirty-four years, that is since 1873, Japan’s export 
trade has increased 23 times. 

Chief Exports and Imports with their Value in 
Yen.—Exports: raw silks, silk waste, handkerchiefs, 
pongees, 158,876,000 yen; cottons, cloth, napkins, 
48,986,000 yen; chemical matches, 9,446,000 yen; 
faney floor mattings, 5,743,000 yen; porcelains and 
crockery, 7,216,000 yen; lacquered articles, 1,643,000 
yen; plaited work, 5,001,000 yen; umbrellas (Huro- 
pean shape), 1,613,000 yen; cigarettes, 2,055,000 yen; 
tea, 12,618,000 yen; rice, 3,664,000 yen; dried cuttle 
fish, 2,401,000 yen; sea-weed, 709,000 yen; fish-oil, 
2,975,000 yen; camphor, 5,026,000 yen; crude and re- 
fined copper, 29,262,000 yen; oil, 19,052,000 yen; veg- 
etable wax, 1,070,000 yen. Imports: raw and spun 
cotton, prints, velvets, 131,718,000 yen; woollens, mus- 
lin, cloth, 24,878,000 yen; hemp, 3,569,000 yen; ma- 
chines, 27,699,000 yen; locomotives and wagons, 2,- 
935,000 yen; iron bars, 26,445,000 yen; rails, 3,828,000 
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yen; iron nails, iron, and steel, 11,172,000 yen; dry in- 
digo, 5,876,000 yen; paper, 7,436,000 yen; sole leather, 
3,933,000 yen; brown and white sugar, 19,864,000 yen; 
rice, 30,931,000 yen; beans, lentils, 10,405,000 yen; 
meal, 6,212,000 yen; petroleum, 14,324,000 yen; tor- 
toise shell, 21,042,000 yen. 

The chief markets for silk are the United States, 
France, and Italy; for cotton and copper, China. Tea 
is exported almost wholly to the United States. In 
1907, there entered the Japanese ports 10,932 
steamships, tonnage, 19,801,425 tons; Japanese steam- 
ships, 6734 (8,770,491 tons); Chinese steamers, 52 
(57,659 tons); English steamers, 2269 (6,267,638 tons) ; 
German steamers, 673 (1,840,000 tons); United States, 
377 steamers (1,618,462 tons); Norwegian steamers, 
348 (386,311 tons); Russian steamers, 172 (324,050 
tons); Austrian steamers, 140 (154,425 tons); Danish 
steamers, 24 (64,753 tons); other nationalities, 143 
(317,636 tons). 

Domestic Commerce-—Museums.—Japan possesses 
11 commercial museums, two of which (those of the 
Government and the industrial association) are at 
Tokio; the others are at Sapporo, Osaka, Kobe, Naga- 
saki, Miye, Nagoya, Gifu, Kanazawa, and Toyama. 
At the end of March, 1906, the Government Museum 
at Tokio contained 61,670 specimens, 31,674 of which 
were of foreign origin. Visitors in 1907, 57,111, of 
whom 1625 were foreigners. 

Chambers of Commerce.—On 31 March, 1908, there 
were 386 chambers of commerce. Ordinary council- 
lors, 1589; special councillors, 250; number of matters 
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regulated during the year, 11,651; expenses, 231,200 
yen. Two commercial agencies have been founded, 
one at Tokio, in 1896, the other at Osaka in 1901. 
The number of adherents (banks, firms, etc.) is 1395 
for the first, 1308 for the second. There are also four 
large merchandise warehouses, two at Tokio, one at 
Osaka, and one at Yokohama. Number of invention 
patents issued in 1907, 3155; number of designs pat- 
ented, 614; competitions, 262; objects exhibited, 310,- 
362; contestants, 261,396; awards, 55,741; expenses, 
149,924 yen. 

Communications.—Roads.—Under the Tokugawa 
there were four chief roads (go-kaido); they went 
from Nihon-bashi (Bridge of Japan) to Yedo, and 
linked all the provinces with the capital of the shogun. 
These ancient roads are still in existence, but since the 
Restoration the roads have 
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Electric Car Companies.—Electric tramways ap- 
peared in Japan in 1895. On 31 March, 1908, there 
were eighteen companies. Two of these have not, 
made public their accounts. The statements of the 
sixteen others are as follows: authorized capital, 77,- 
824,673 yen; paid-up capital, 47,200,665 yen; length of 
lines, 272 miles; number of cars, 1372; passengers, 
182,389,707; net profit, 4,130,593 yen. The chief 
tramway company is in Tokio; passengers, 153,061,- 
727; profits, 3,071,197 yen. Vehicles drawn by men: 
for passengers (jinricksha), 161,858; for merchandise, 
1,488,494. Total of all vehicles in the country, 1,951,- 
892. The chief transport company (Naikaku Tsuun 
Kwaisha) in the interior of the country has trans- 
ported 208,447,901 kwan; receipts, 6,188,277 yen. 

Postal Service, Telegraph, and Telephones.—Postal 
Service.—There was a postal 


been divided into national, 
departmental, and parochial. 
The State defrays the expense 
of the construction and main- 
tenance of a national road, 
the departments that of the 
departmental roads, and the 
departments and towns, that 
of the parochial roads. All 
the chief towns of the prefec- 
tures, the cities, and villages 
are connected by roads, gener- 
ally in good condition, and 
suitable for carriages. 

Rivers, Canals.—The rivers 
are numerous, but for the 
most part are only torrents, 
little suited to navigation; 
they are used chiefly for raft- 
ing. Numerous irrigation 
canals have been dug, some of 
which are reserved for the 
transportation of merchan- 
dise. The amount of the ex- 
penses for means of communi- 
cation, roads, rivers, canals, 
highways of all kinds, con- 
struction or repair of bridges, 
harbours, bays, piers, dams, 
ponds, viaduets, in 1907, was 
28,872,333 yen; 3,231,791 yen 
being borne by the State, the 
rest, 25,640,542 yen, by the 
local bodies. Damage caused 
by floods, 21,473,359; by ty- 
phoons, 303,622; by tidal waves, 80,867 yen. 

Railroads.—In 1872, the first railroad line was begun 
by the Government, between Tokio and Yokohama, a 
distance of eighteen miles; in 1882, the length of the 
lines established was 114 miles. As early as 1883, 
companies were founded to exploit this industry; in 
1906 the government lines had been extended by 1531 
miles, those of the companies, 3252 miles. In the 
same year (1906), the Government decreed national 
ownership of the railways, since which time the lines 
of eighteen large private companies have been pur- 
chased, while twenty smaller companies have gone out 
of existence. On 31 March, 1909, the total length of 
the government lines was 4712 miles: that of inde- 
pendent companies, 446 miles. Lines at present in 
course of construction, 1037 miles. The railways have 
cost the State: old lines, 168,250,000 yen; purchased 
lines, 476,318,800 yen; lines building, 18,500,000 yen; 
in all, 663,068,800 yen. Receipts, 81,995,171 yen; 
expenses, 45,262,927 yen; net profit, 36,732,244 yen. 
Locomotives, 2074; passenger carriages, 5780; number 
of travellers, 143,260,792; tons of merchandise, 24,- 
092,066. Railroad accidents, dead, 1664; injured, 
2321. In 1883, the net railway profit equalled 943,846; 
in 1893, 5,073,929 yen. 
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service under the shogun, but 
it was defective, costly, and 
slow. In 1872 the Government 
adopted the system in use in 
the United States. At first 
established between Tokio, 
Osaka, Kyoto, and Yokohama, 
the next year it was extended 
throughout the country. The 
tax varied according to dis- 
tance, but later it was made 
uniform. However, England 
maintained its three stations 
at Yokohama, Nagasaki, and 
Kobe until 1879. Since then 
both foreign and domestic 
postal service is carried on by 
Japanese. In 1908 there were 
670 post-office stations; 55,197 
post-boxes; postal employés, 
35,409; postal articles received 
and distributed within the 
country, 1,377,635,468; sent 
abroad, 25,792,382; received 
from abroad, 24,552,407. In- 
ternational money orders sent, 
15,517; value, 563,251 yen. In- 
ternational money orders re- 
ceived, 148,742; value, 11,615,- 
851 yen. 

Telegraph.—Asearly as 1869 
the Government planned to 
adopt the telegraph. It did so 
in 1872. In 1879 Japan joined 
the International Telegraphic 
Union. At present a telegraphic network extends 
throughout the country and submarine cables connect. 
Japan with all the great centres of the world. As 
early as 1900 experiments were made witha view to 
installing wireless telegraphy on all the warships, and 
at present all the ships are so provided. Communica- 
tions have also been established between Nagasaki 
and-Kelun (Formosa). On 31 March, 1908, the length 
of telegraph lines was 8692 ri; length of wires, 38,249 
ri; public stations, 2815; telegrams sent within the 
country, 26,113,174; abroad, 707,598; received from 
abroad, 873,639. 

Telephone.—The telephone was brought to Japan 
in 1887, and in the same year all the government of- 
fices were thus connected. The telephone went into 
general use in 1896. At present 66 towns are provided 
with telephonic connexions; 26 have an interurban 
connexion. Publie stations, 421; length of telephone 
lines, 2100 ri; length of wires, 27,270 ri; subscribers, 
75,229. The Government has the monopoly of tele- 
phones, and bears the expense of constructing and 
extending all the lines. 

Merchant Marine and Navigation.— While the 
country was closed to foreigners no Japanese could 
build or own a vessel capable of sailing the high seas. 
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There was then no navigation except along the coast 
and on the waters in the interior of the country. In 
1868 liberty was granted the Japanese to have ves- 
sels and to navigate as they pleased. The formation 
of three companies: the Mitsubishi Kisen Kwaisha 
(steam navigation) in 1877, the Kyodo Unyu Kwaisha 
(united transports), and the Osaka Shosen Kwaisha 
(commercial navigation) in 1882, marks the beginning 
of the Japanese merchant service of Japan. In 1885, 
after a distressing occurrence, the Mitsubishi and the 
Kyodo Kwaisha united to form one company, Nippon 
Yusen Kwaisha (Japanese Mail Packet Company) and 
started a new era in the merchant service. In the be- 
ginning of 1896 the Government decided to grant 
privileges for the construction and navigation of ves- 
sels. ‘Twenty yen per ton capacity and five yen per 
horse-power unit are allowed to each ship of 700 tons 
and upward, built in Japanese yards and constructed 
of native materials. The navigation premiunis vary 
according to the life and the capacity of the vessels. 
The total value of grants and subsidies paid annu- 
ally by the treasury to the companies and native 
shipowners is not less than 12,000,000 yen. At the 
end of 1903 there were 205 ship-yards and 32 docks. 
On 31 March, 1908, there were 216 ship-yards and 42 
docks, building small war vessels and large merchant 
ships. During the war with Russia the companies 
furnished the Government 71 ships weighing 250,000 
tons. Japan being a maritime country, it is natural 
that its merchant service and international trade 
should develop simultaneously and in proportion; 
nevertheless, the rapidity and importance of the 
progress made in the past fifteen years are truly ex- 
traordinary. 

Value of merchandise exported and imported ac- 
cording to flag:— 


FuaGc Exports Imports 
WaPADESer ale lle 182,677,000 yen | 181,817,000 yen 
Eimplisle pieces | e20 DOO;MOO! 189,640,000 
German: cendeiete ste ote 40,745,000 “ 56,403,000 
United States....... 38,251,000 “ 25,4&4,000 ‘ 
Brench. 2 onaseine ne 32,008,000 “ 11,004,000 ‘ 


Japan has a great many important navigation com- 
panies. The Nippon Yusen Kwaisha has had regular 
service since 1896 for Europe, America, Australia, and 
the chief ports on the Sea of Japan. The Osaka Shosen 
serves the ports of China and Corea. The Toyo Kisen 
has a rapid service between Japan and San Francisco, 
the Oya Shosen between Tsuruga and Vladivostok. 
The chief docks and coaling stations are those of 
Hakodate, Uraga, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, and Nag- 
asaki. Not including Formosa, there are twenty-eight 
ports of commerce, of which the most important are 
Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Moji, Nagasaki, Yokkaichi, 
Shimonoseki, Otaru, Kuchinotsu, Wakamatsu, and 
Hakodate. For Yokohama and Kobe, the two chief 
ports of Japan, the maritime trade for 1895 equalled 
242,293,844 yen; in 1907, 652,713,183 yen. Light- 
houses, 140; signal lights, 19; buoys, 406; post indi- 
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cators, 77; bell buoys, 4; boats, 624,728. Lawsuits, 
433; ships lost, 196; salvages, 728; personsshipwrecked, 
461; died at sea, 277; disappeared, 154. 
Economics.—A griculture.—The total area of Japan 
(not including Formosa and Sakhalin) is 38,555,229 
cho, divided as follows: (1) land belonging to the 
Crown, the State, the commons, ete., 21,394,805 cho; 
(2) to private owners, 14,272,339 cho; (3) main roads, 
parks, swamps, ete., 2,888,085 cho. The total area 
of arable land is only 6,120,519 cho, classified as fol- 
lows: rice fields, 2,748,575; drained lands, 2,296,698 
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cho; various crops, 1,075,246 cho; in all 15-7% of the 
total area of the country. The area of taxed lands is 
13,981,687 cho; estimated on survey as worth 1,406,- 
267,827 yen. But at present their real value is far in 
excess of this estimate. According to the most recent 
census the total number of families is 8,725,544. Of 
these 3,776,416 are occupied solely with agriculture; 
1,638,216 families join agriculture with other work. 
The nature of the soil 1s unfavourable for tillage, 
but the Japanese have improved it by careful eultiva- 
tion. In the valleys there is not a grain of earth which 
has not been made use of, and even the mountain-sides 
have, by the exercise of patience, been cleared, often 
to a great height. 

Rice, which is the basis of Japanese diet, naturally 
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holds the first place, but that produced by the country 
does not supply the demand, and even when the crop 
has been good it is necessary to import it. The wheat 
crop is also far from being sufficient. Tea is an im- 
portant article of commerce; however, from 1897 to 
1907 the area devoted to its cultivation decreased 
from 58,892 cho to 50,458, and the yield from 8,471,- 
956 kwan to 7,047,193. Sugar cane has not found 
favourable soil in Japan, and each year this commod- 
ity has also to be purchased abroad for large sums. 
By a law of March, 1904, the Government reserved to 
itself the monopoly of tobacco. According to this law 
the peasant continues to cultivate the plant as for- 
merly. The Government buys the leaves from the 
cultivator, and distributes them for preparation 
among the state manufacturers. The products of the 
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soil are numerous and varied; nevertheless, the pro- 
cesses of cultivation are still primitive. That is why 
the Government endeavours to popularize throughout 
the country the scientific principles in force in the agri- 
cultural countries of Hurope and America, and with 
this object also it has founded a school of agriculture 
and institutions which award premiums for success in 
agriculture. 

Live Stock.—While labouring for the development 
of agriculture the Government also encourages 
cattle breeding. With a view to improving the breeds 
of cows and horses it has established state pas- 
tures, In which stallions and bulls are raised and 
placed at the disposal of breeders. Number of bul- 
locks and cows (31 March, 1908), 1,190,373; horses 
and mares, 1,465,466; goats, 78,251; swine, 284,- 
708; sheep, 2769. Number of slaughter-houses, 
1111; animals slaughtered: cows, 167,458; horses, 69,- 
268; pigs, 131,858. Number of veterinary surgeons, 
4500. Value of slaughtered animals: cows, 9,901,- 
613 yen; horses, 1,531,000 yen; pigs, 1,875,000 yen. 
Quantity of milk, 173,540 koku; value, 5,080,471 
yen. 

Forests —Japan is rich in forests. They cover an 
area of 22,000,000 cho, that is six-tenths of the terri- 
tory of theempire. Hitherto cultivation of the forests 
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did not make great progress, ideas on this subject being 
very backward, but the Government carefully elab- 
orated a plan of reform in the forestry administration. 
According to a law passed in 1907 the Government 
may use its authority to prevent the destruction and 
to secure the re-wooding of forests belonging to the 
State, to private individuals, to the Shintoist and 
Buddhist temples. The law also supervises and 
regulates the periodical felling of trees. Forests 
are divided into four classes: forests belonging to the 
State, 7,222,518 cho; to the Crown, 2,109,098 cho; to 
the temples, 7,991,796 cho; to private owners, 4,676,- 
688 cho. Forest products in 1907: building wood, 
34,236,114 yen; fire wood, 24,392,836 yen. The an- 
nual average of forest products varied in the past ten 
years between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 yen. 

Inpustries.—fishing—From the earliest times 
the fishing industry has been in a flourishing condition 
in Japan. Formerly fish was the sole gift made. To- 
gether with rice it forms the basis of Japanese diet, 
for which reason the Japanese Government has not 
ceased to encourage the industry of deep-sea fishing. 
Fishery schools have been founded, and prizes granted 
for fishing on the high seas; laws for the protec- 
tion of fish have been for some time in force. The fol- 
lowing table shows the progress of the industry and 
the profit in yen:— 


SALT AND DRIED 


YEAR Fresh FIsH mae 
1S04 tame 11,951,872 yen 13,474,000 yen 
USOT aoe 30,955,157 ‘* 29,740,460 ‘‘ 
LOOT eee 42,826,850 ‘‘ 30,075,953 ‘* 
P9045 cman ote 42,632,633 ‘* 31,726,659 ** 
UOT woe. 54,073,844 “ Ba,042,291 


In 1907, 3,200,000 persons (15% of the population) 
were engaged in fishing or some trade connected there- 
with. Number of fishing boats, 420,000, of which a 
number did not exceed 30 feet in length. It is only 
recently that Japan has sought a market for its fish, 
salt, smoked, or preserved in oil. The Japanese pre- 
pare, chiefly from herrings and sardines, a fish oil, of 
which the exportation in 1907 had reached a figure of 
2,975,235 yen. 20,727 fish ponds in which fish are fed 
produced the sum of 2,805,590 yen. 

Salt-pits—The area occupied by salt-works equals 
8,295 cho; 16,184 boilers are used in the manufacture 
of salt. Product in 1907, 5,578,142 koku, valued at 
about 10,000,000 yen for the jobbers. A law reserves 
to the Government the monopoly of the sale of salt. 
Salt is manufactured by private citizens, the Govern- 
ment purchases it, and sells it again to the merchants, 
allata fixed rate. 122,132 persons labour at the man- 
ufacture of salt. 

Mines.—Before 1868 the working of mines was ina 
most rudimentary condition and their output was 
very mediocre. In order to improve and develop this 
branch of industry the Government sent for foreign 
engineers and utilized the mineral resources. Later on 
most of these mines were sold to private owners. In 
1890 a law was published regarding the regimen of 
mines, which was replaced by another law in July, 
1905. According to this new legislation those who de- 
sire to work mines are obliged to have a permit either 
of investigation or of exploitation to be issued by the 
minister of agriculture and commerce. For the ad- 
ministration of mines the country is divided into five 
large districts, each having a bureau for the inspection 
of mines. Japanese subjects and every civilian ma 
acquire mining privileges. Foreigners may be ad- 
mitted as members or stockholders in mining com- 
panies. The following are the number of authoriza- 
tions granted within eleven years for the investigation 
and the exploitation of mines, and the extent of the 
privileges, in tsubo :— 


JAPAN 3 
INVESTIGATION EXPLOITATION 
' a ' 
< < 
s s 
ao mm 
YEAR OZ EXTENT OZ EXTENT 
go Ro 
| s 
pe 5 & 
< < 
tsubo tsubo 
1895. 3972 822,651,000 4276 284,807,000 
1900 Leeairee 5184 2,185,566,000 | 5389 589,778,000 
1905. 2767 952,781,000 | 5469 842,260,000 
L906. e552 3131 1,132,867,000 | 5460 876,696,000 


From this it will be seen that within eleven years 
the extent of mines with a view to exploitation has 
more than trebled. The following isa table of the min- 
eral products for the years 1897, 1901, 1906, in yen:— 


1897 1901 1906 

Goldie ater uae 1,368,341 yen 3,300,765 yen| 3,633,715 yen 
Silversan nue 2,082,006 “ | 2,116,819 ‘ 3,489,143 * 
Coppersv.ces" 8,692,658 ‘“* 16,252,442 30,079,926 ‘ 
OAC dis uceaners 103,431 ‘* 246,409 496,909 ‘ 
Tron sceeeen sys 1,002,389 ‘ 1,209,228 oa} ¢ Ya ie Ieee 
Iron pyrites.. . 32,210 “* OA URTASP AL oe 93,995 “ 
Antimony.....| 273,672 “| 134,814 “ 228,626 ‘ 
Manganese... . 87,582 “ 108,464 “ SLs. 0) os 
Dilaeaee ae 18,995,918 ‘ 30,609,314 ‘* | 63,144,000 ‘ 
Sulphur...... 335,886 “* 386,127 “ 613,865 ‘“ 
Petroleum.... 443,898 “* | 2,278,418 ‘ 3,145,502. “* 
Other minerals 38,630 “ bY Bs 0 413,380 ‘ 

| 
Totals... ./33,456,621 yen 56,705,085 yen|108,397,838 yen 


This shows that the total product of the mines has 
more than trebled within eleven years. From 1895 to 
1907 the copper output increased from 5,000,000 to 
29,000,000 yen, and that of oil from 5,000,000 to 19,- 
000,000 yen. Number of mine-workers, in 1898, was 
132,731; in 1906, 187,922; accidents (1907): fatal, 
765; serious, 426; slight, 6092. 

Manufactures.—Very early Japan had its industries, 
and the traditions on this point have not been lost. 
Artistic bronzes, lacquers, porcelain3, and paper are 
still among the riches and glories of the country. 
Nevertheless, subsequent to 1868 a transformation 
took place, and a new era began for Japanese industry. 
Formerly the work had been done by hand in the fam- 
ily, but now began the reign of the factory and the 
machine. In order to encourage private workers to 
use machinery, the Government itself built model 
workshops and manufactories. Besides, to hasten the 
development of the industry, the Government has 
often organized national expositions in the important 
cities of the empire, it has always taken part in foreign 
expositions, has instituted a bureau of industrial ex- 
periments, founded technical schools, encouraged the 
formation of industrial associations and sent students 
abroad to learn the operation of factories. It has also 
made special laws for the efficacious protection of in- 
dustrial property. 

Workshops, Factories, and Arsenals Founded by the 
State-—Royal printing establishment, with typo- 
graphical workshops and paper-mill; a mint with a 
branch; 5 tobacco factories; military arsenals at Tokio 
and Osaka; naval arsenals at Yokosuka, Kure, Sasebo, 
and Maizuru; marine arsenal at Tokio; powder factor 
at Shimose; marine preparatory schools at Takeshiki, 
Ominato, and Mako; 1 steel foundry; 2 factories for 
the manufacture of material for telegraphs and light- 
houses; 13 railroad workshops, ete. Number of ma- 
chines for all government manufactories, 1075; horse 
and steam power, 118,353; workers, men and women, 
130,545 (men, 107,776; women, 22,769). Besides 
these, 62,324 day labourers are also employed; average 
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daily wages: men, 55 sen; women, 25 sen. Japanese 
industry began to soar at the time of the war with 
China. The Japanese decided to add to their charae- 
teristic of being a warlike people that of being an in- 
dustrial people. The following aro the figures for nine 


HoHENSERGER—COouURT OF BuppHiIst TEMPLE AT NIKKO 


years of the factories or workshops employing more 
than 10 workers, men or women:— 


= — 
YEAR WorksuHopes | EMpLoyés Mpn WomEN 
ESOT Maen 7,287 437,254 182,792 254,462 
LO0A ee 9,234 526,215 207,951 318,264 
19065... 2a. 10,361 612,177 242,944 369,233 


The figures for 1906 are divided as follows:— 


FACTORIES NUMBER NUMBER) OF 
Mextilessunyesenseveisn wostore 5,592 325,047 
Machine:.aeyee mursoeenmoure 686 58,977 
Chemical casanas nes arereee 1,326 62,708 
Mood products. iam eee: 1,308 49,260 
Various: cementite oie aesroune 1,042 50,176 
MDOCIA > here atest es sen vanes) 407 66,009 

Motale yr stvtarecst scant 10,361 612,177 
(Men, 242,944; women, 369,233) 


The most prosperous industries are those of silk and 
cotton. In 1907 the number of silk mills was 4758, 
besides 392,581 families occupied with this industry. 
The quantity of silk thus obtained (including waste) 
equals 3,236,692 kwan. In 1895 it amounted to 
2,299,688 kwan. Silk is the chief article of export 
from Japan. The following is the progress made within 
five years: In 1901, silk tissues manufactured in Japan 
represented a value of 68,988,381 yen; in 1906 they 
rose to 88,994,617. And within eleven years the ex- 
port figures have risen from 43,000,000 to 158,000,000 
yen. 


JAPAN 


Votton Industry.—This also has made notable prog- 
ress. From 1894 to 1906 the number of spinning 
mills rose from 45 to 83, with an increase in capital of 
27,304,500 yen (the capital rose from 13,001,000 yen 
to 40,000,000 yen). The average number of spindles 
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steel imports which have risen from 7,695,000 yep 
(1895) to 32,269,000 yen (1906) isa proof of develop- 
ment. 

Handiwork.—In 1906 the daily salary of hand- 
workers was, for men, maximum, 96 sen; minimum, 


YASHIKI GATE, NAGOYA 


rose from 476,123 to 1,441,934 yen. At the same time 
the output of spun cotton rose from 14,000,000 to 53,- 
000,000 yen; and that of woven cotton from 49,000,000 
to 84,000,000 yen. In 1907 all the materials manu- 
factured in Japan, silk, cotton, hemp, and woollens, 
represented a value of 222,549,995 yen. 


Various INDUSTRIAL Propucts FOR 1906 


Propucts VALUE IN YEN WA a ep ESD) 
Matches (250 factories)| 15,516,359 24,189 
Japanese paper........| 15,103,359 61,262 (households) 
European paper....... 14,157,788 5,552 workers 
(men and women) 
Porcelain and crockery| 13,385,982 28,257 
Lacquered objects..... 6,809,605 16,693 
Straw plaiting......... 4,730,150 275,376 (212,778 
women) 
Various mattings...... 10,178,378 195,898 (121,532 
women) 
Camphor and oil of 
CAMPO IN sae oh eon 701,108 4,297 
Kanten (vegetable glue) 1,110,698 3,078 
Prepared skins (cows 
and horses)......... 10,882,984 5,669 
Indigowanscasmstncer 2,609,220 17,263 
BS A, esac ielare fel Caskets 7,370,949 4,421 
Oil cakes cijemrarccersxs. ers 11,613,683 17,002 
Canned goods (meat 
ATIC PIM) erereree ieee 3,127,003 4,640 
Birlektseerccsvscusete crn 4,317,925 7,861 
WPaliesian rs pontous siebessnesstee tak 6,556,261 26,859 
SORDS tote iersces cre ees ,764,081 1,173 
TOTES east shoves a sescsvae. « 3,018,142 1,264 
(Glassen 6 aGk: (are ees 3,040,177 5,078 
Mer bilizersuceaien aera 24,686,628 37,413 


The manufacture of sake (rice wine) equalled 4,- 
405,860 koku; beer, 201,144 koku; shoyw (fish sauce), 
2,074,008 koku. 

Metallurgy.—In this branch, despite all the efforts 
of the Government, the results have not fulfilled 
expectations. However the increase in iron and 


40 sen; average, 68 sen; for women, the average is 25 
sen. 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MonEy 


JAPANESE METRIC ENGLISH 
Lineal lri 3.927272 kilom 2.440338 miles 
measure |1 marine ri {1-851818 “ 1.150684 ‘“ 
1 cho 1.090909 hect. 5.422978 chains. 
lken 1.818181 metre | 1.983423 yards 
ljo 3.030303 metres | 3.314039 “ 
1 shaku (10 sun, 
100 bu) 3.803030 decim. |11.930542 inches: 
Surface 1 square ri 15.423471 sq. 
measure kilom. 5.955250 sq. m. 
1 cho (10 tan) |99.173553 ares 2.45072 acres 
1 tsubo 3.305785sq.met.| 3.953829 sq. yds. 


Measures of|1 koku (10 To, | 1.803906 hectol.| 39.703313 gal. 


capacity 100 sho) 4.962914bushels 
Weights 1 kwan or 8.267329]b.(Av.) 
kwamme 3.750 kilog. 10.047102** (Tr.) 
(1000 momme) 1.322472 “‘ (Av.} 

1 kin 6.0104 hectogr. | 1.607536 “* (Tr.) 

Money 1 yen (100 sen)| 2.583 fr. 2s. O4d. ($.498) 


On the history of Japan and the situation of the country:— 
Grirris, The Mikado’s Empire (New York, 1890); ImprRtaL 
JAPANESE Commission, History of the Empire of Japan (Chicago, 
1893); Japan Year Book (Tokio, 1907); Bousaqunrr, Le Japon 
de nos jours (Paris, 1877); Dp LA MazpLibre, Lssai sur V’his- 
toire du Japon (Paris, 1899); Paprtnot, Dict. d’Histotre et de 
Géographie du Japon (Yokohama, 1906); Astron, Littérature 
Japonaise (Paris, 1902); Gonsn, L'Art Japonais (Paris, 1885); 
Trrsan, Notes sur l’ Art Japonais (Paris, 1906); Japanese Code 
(Tokio, 1908); Txuiry, La situation économique et financiére du 
Japon (Paris, 1907); Sarmopa, Nihon Katei hyakkwa (Japanese 
Encyclopedia) (Tokio, 1906); Hanasusa, Nihon Teikoku nen- 
kan (General Statistics of the Empire of Japan) (Tokio, 31 Dec., 
1908); MrnistRy oF Finances, Financial and economic year- 
book of Japan (Tokio, 1908). 

On Catholicism, Protestantism, and the Russian Schism.— 
The Christian Movement in Japan (Tokio, 1908); Dripiace, 
Le Catholicisme au_Japon 1640-93 (Mechlin, 1908); CHarip- 
vorx, Histoire du Japon (Paris, 1704); Pacis, Histoire de la 
Religion chrétienne au Japon 1598-1661 (Paris, 1869); Marnas, 
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La religion de Jésus ressuscilée au Japon (Lyons, 1896); Report 
of the Society of Foreign Missions (Paris, 1909); vere 
Shukyo Horei (Ordinances concerning religion) (Tokio, 1895). 


JusTIN BALErTE. 


Jarcke, Kari Ernst, b. 10 November, 1801, at 
Danzig, Prussia; d. 27 December, 1852, at Vienna. 
He belonged to a Protestant merchant family. He 
took up the study of jurisprudence, and became at an 
early age professor of criminal law at Bonn and later 
in Berlin. His scholarly attainments were especially 
revealed in his “Handbuch des gemeinen deutschen 
Strafrechts” (3 vols., 1827-30). Longing for faith 
and overcome by the conclusiveness and immensity 
of Catholie dogma, as he found it disclosed in the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, he embraced the Cath- 
olic Faith at Cologne in 1824. After the outbreak of 
the Revolution of July in Paris, he wrote an anon- 
ymous political brochure, “Die franzésische Revolu- 
tion von 1830”. It met the emphatic approval of the 
circle of friends of the then Crown Prince (later King 
Frederick William IV), which was composed of men 
of anti-revolutionary views, influenced by Romanti- 
cism and by Haller. Jarcke assumed the editorship 
of the periodical “ Politische Wochenblatt”, founded 
by these men in 1851 to promote their ideas. In 1832 
Metternich called him to the State Chancery in Vienna 
to succeed the late Friedrich Gentz. He accepted the 
eall, but continued an active collaborator of the 
weekly journal. The residence in Vienna did not 
satisfy him. In 1837 he broke with his Berlin friends 
on the subject of the “ Cologne Occurrence ””—the im- 
prisonment of the Archbishop of Cologne—of which 
they approved but which he condemned. In 1838 he 
founded with Phillips the “ Historisch-politische Blat- 
ter” to support Catholic interests in Germany. When 
Metternich was overthrown in 1848 Jarcke left Vienna, 
but returned there when order was restored, and died 
shortly after. His ideal was the ‘‘ Germanic State” of 
the Middle Ages; at its head an hereditary monarch, 
all claims of the princes on their subjects to be regu- 
lated by treaties, the state to be occupied only with 
defence in war and the administration of justice; in 
domestic affairs entirely unrestricted opportunities for 
development within the confederacy. Of “political 
necessities’’, “measures for the welfare of the state”’, 
and of a “constitution” Jarcke wished to know 
nothing, except perhaps of a restriction of the royal 
prerogative by an advisory popular assembly, which 
however must be representative of the professions and 
the interests at stake, not merely founded ona general 
or property qualification franchise. In his articles on 
the relations between Church and State he combated 
especially the Protestant and Liberal views. Inseem- 
ing contradiction to his anti-revolutionary past was 
his unexpected acclaim of the revolutionary year of 
1848, and he took a willing part in the Catholic move- 


ment which began at that time. 

FORSTEMANN, Jrinnerungen in Hist.-pol. Blatter, KCV- 
XCVII (1885—); Allgem. deut. Biogr., XIII, 711-21; RosEmn- 
THAL, Konvertitenbilder, I (Ratisbon, 1868), 412-32. 

Martin SPAHN. 


Jaricot, Pauwine-Marig, foundress of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith and the Asso- 
ciation of the Living Rosary, b. at Lyons, 22 July, 
1799; d. there, 9 January, 1862. At the age of 
seventeen she began to lead a life of unusual abnega- 
tion and self-sacrifice, and on Christmas Day, 1816, 
took a vow of perpetual virginity. In order to repair 
the sins of neglect and ingratitude committed against 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, she established a union 
of prayer among pious servant girls, the members of 
which were known as the ‘‘Réparatrices du Sacré- 
Coeur de Jésus-Christ”. During an extended visit 
to her married sister at Saint-Vallier (Dréme), she 
succeeded in effecting a complete transformation in 
the licentious lives of the numerous girls employed 
by her brother-in-law. It was among them and the 
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“Réparatrices” that she first solicited offerings for 
the foreign missions. Her systematic organization 
of such collections dates back to 1819, when she 
asked each of her intimate friends to act as a pro- 
moter by finding ten associates willing to contribute 
one cent a week to the propagation of the Faith. 
One out of every ten promoters gathered the collec- 
tions of their fellow-promoters; and, through a logi- 
cal extension of this system, all the offerings were 
ultimately remitted to one central treasurer. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith at its offi- 
cial foundation (3 May, 1822) adopted this method, 
and easily triumphed over the opposition which had 
sought from the very start to thwart the realization 
of Pauline Jaricot’s plans. In 1826 she founded the 
Association of the Living Rosary. The fifteen decades 
of the Rosary were divided among fifteen asso- 
ciates, each of whom had to recite daily only one 
determined decade. A second object of the new 
foundation was the spread of good books and articles 
of piety. An undertaking of Pauline’s in the interest 
of social reform, though begun with prudence, in- 
volved her in considerable financial difficulties and 
ended in failure. The cause of her beatification and 


canonization has been introduced at Rome. 

Cophrt, Cause de béatification et de canonisation de Mademoi- 
selle Pauline Jaricot (Rome, 1909); Guasco, L’@uvre de la Pro- 
pagation de la Fot (2nd ed., Paris, 1904); Le Roy in Annals of 
the Propagation of the Faith, LXX (Feb., 1907), 3-4. 

N. A. WEBER. 


Jarlath, Sarnt, patron of the Archdiocese of Tuam, 
b. in Connaught about 445; d. 26 Dee. (al., 11 Feb.), 
about 540. Having studied under St. Benen (Be- 
nignus), he founded a college at Cloonfush, near Tuam, 
which soon attracted scholars from all parts of Ireland. 
The fame of Cloonfush is sufficiently attested by two 
of its pupils, St. Brendan of Ardfert, and St. Colman 
of Cloyne. But, great teacher as he was, he went, 
through humility, to avail himself of the instruction ot 
St. Enda at Arran about 495. He removed to Tuam 
about the second decade of the sixth century. St. 
Jarlath is ineluded in the second order of Irish saints, 
and on that account he must have lived to the year 
540. The “‘Felire”’ of Aengus tells us that he was noted 
for his fasting, watching, and mortification. Three 
hundred times by day and three hundred times by 
night did this saint bend the knee in prayer, and he 
was also endowed with the gift of prophecy. His 
feast is kept on 6 June, being the date of the transla- 
tion of his relics to a church specially built in his hon- 
our, adjoining the cathedral of Tuam. His remains 
were encased in a silver shrine, whence the church— 
built in the thirteenth century—was called Teampul 
na scrin, that is the church of the shrine, a per- 
petual vicarage united to the prebend of Kilmaine- 
more in 1415. 

Cotcan, Acta Sanct. Hib. (Louvain, 1645); Heauy, Ireland's 
Ancient Schools and Scholars (4th ed., Dublin, 1902); Knox, 
Notes on the Dioceses of Tuam, etc. (Dublin, 1905); Calendar of 
Papal Registers, VIL (London, 1906). 

W. H. Grarran-FLoop. 


Jaro, Diocese or, in the Philippine Islands, for- 
merly a part of the Diocese of Cebt, was made a 
separate diocese on 27 May, 1865. It comprises the 
islands of Panay and Negros; the Romblon, Palawan, 
and Jolo groups, and in the island of Mindanao the 
Provinces of Zamboanga, Cottabato, and Davac. The 
Catholic population is over a million. Here and there 
throughout the diocese are some Aglipayan schismat- 
ics, and in Mindanao and the Jolo group a large num- 
ber of Mohammedans and some pagans. In 1909 
there were forty-five native priests, about forty friars 
(Augustinians and Recollects), twenty Mill Hill mis- 
sioners, and about ten Jesuits. In Jaro itself there 
is a diocesan seminary in charge of the Lazarists. 
Eighty of its students are preparing for the priesthood 
and the rest for secular careers. In the city of Iloilo 
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the Augustinians conduct a college for lay students. 
In the towns of Jaro, Iloilo, Zamboanga, and Duma- 
guete are academies for young ladies, conducted re- 
spectively by Spanish and native Sisters of Charity, 
native Sisters of the Holy House of Mary, and French 
Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres. The leper settlement 
of Culion, under government control, is attended by 
Jesuit priests and brothers, and by the Sisters of St. 
Paul of Chartres. The churches and parochial resi- 
dences are generally large, solidly constructed stone 
buildings, Spanish in architecture. Many of them are 
very beautiful. Owing to the withdrawal of the Span- 
ish friars at the outbreak of the revolution against 
Spain (1898), and the present scarcity of priests, some 
parishes are still vacant. The native language, spoken 
throughout the greater part of the diocese, is Visayan. 
But in the island of Mindanao the language spoken is 
a mixture of Spanish and several native dialects. The 
educated classes, besides speaking their native dialect, 
also speak Spanish. Since the American occupation 
the school children are being taught English. The 
diocese is the centre of the sugar-growing industry, 
and the planters have always had a predilection for 
education and culture. Many of the most prominent 
Filipinos in professional, commercial, and political life 
are from these parts. Formerly the bishops were 
Spaniards. 

Since 1898 an American bishop presides over the 
diocese. The first was the Rt. Rev. 'rederick Zadok 
Rooker, consecrated on 14 July, 1903, at Rome; d. in 
1907. Bishop Rooker was born in New York, 19 
Sept., 1861, and made his first studies at Albany and 
at Union College; later he entered the American Col- 
lege at Rome, and obtained in the College of Propa- 
ganda the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor 
of Theology. He was ordained to the priesthood in 
1888, and acted as vice-rector of the American Col- 
lege from 1889 to 1894. In 1895 he became secretary 
of the Apostolic Delegation then recently established 
at Washington, and held that office until his consecra- 
tion as Bishop of Jaro. 

James P. McCroskey. 


Jarric, PimrRRE DU, missionary writer; b. at Tou- 
louse in 1566; d. at Saintes, 2 March, 1617. He 
entered the Society of Jesus, 8 December, 1582. Jor 
many years he was professor of philosophy and 
moral theology at Bordeaux. As his desire to belong 
to the missionaries of the order was not fulfilled, he 
wished at least to use his pen for the good of the 
missions. The result was a very important produc- 
tion for that time, “Histoire des choses plus mem- 
orables advenues tant ez Indes orientales, que autres 
pais de la descouverte des Portugois”’, ete. The sec- 
ond part appeared about 1610, the third in 1614. 
The work is still a useful one, gives a comprehensive 
picture of the missionary enterprises of the Jesuits up 
to 1610, chiefly within the sphere of Portuguese in- 
terests, and contains numerous valuable data on 
colonial history, geography, and ethnography, gath- 
ered from Spanish and Portuguese reports, and from 
the works of Father Luis de Guzman (“ Hist. de las 
Missiones que han hecho los religiosos de la Com- 
pafia de Jess”, Alcala, 1601, reprinted at Bilbao, 
1892) and of Father Fernando Guerreiro (‘‘Relacaio 
Annal das cousas que fizeram os Padres da com- 
panhia de Jesus na India e Japio, Brazil, Angola, 
Cabo Verde, Guiné”’, Evora, 1603, and Lisbon, 1605— 
07). By the dedication of the second part to Louis 
XIII Jarric wished to draw royal attention to the 
colonizing and Apostolic achievements of Spain and 
Portugal, and thus incite the French king to similar 
efforts. This work was frequently reprinted and 
widely circulated, particularly in a Latin translation, 
by Martino Martinez, III (Cologne, 1615-16). 

SoMMERVOGEL, Biblioth. de la C.de J.; Hurrmr, Nomen- 
elator. A. HuonpEr. 
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Jasmin, Jacques, Provengal poet, b. at Agen, & 
March, 1798; d. 4 October, 1864. When a very young 
boy, he had to help his parents, who were in strait- 
ened circumstances, by picking up dead wood in the 
forests or doing errands at the fairs. It was only at 
the age of twelve that he was first sent to school, at- 
tending afterwards the seminary of Agen, where he 
stayed a very short time. He then became a journey; 
man hairdresser, and a few years later opened a 
hairdressing shop of his own. To complete his 
scanty education, he began to read, after hours, the 
works of Florian, Ducray-Duminil, and above all 
Goudouli, an eighteenth-century poet, from Tou- 
louse, known as the ‘‘last troubadour”. From his 
childhood he had been acquainted with popular 
songs in his native patois, because his father, a 
tailor and almost illiterate, had a real talent for dog- 
gerel verses, which he sang at fairs. Jacques himself 
soon started writing songs, and used to recite them to 
his customers. Being applauded by local admirers, he 
ventured to publish in 1825 a first volume, “‘Chari- 
vari”, and from 1825 to 1831 various songs and pa- 
triotic hymns, which were highly praised by the Acad- 
emies of Bordeaux and Toulouse. They met with a 
tremendous success, even beyond the boundaries of 
his province, and Parisian critics, like Sainte-Beuve 
and Nodier, pointed out the genuine talent of the 
hairdresser-poet. He then enjoyed a national repu- 
tation, received from King Louis-Philippe the cross of 
the Legion of Honour, and in 1852 was granted a prize 
of 5000 franes by the French Academy. All his 
works have been collected in four volumes under the 
common title of ‘‘Papillotos (curl paper) de Jasmin, 
coiffur, de las Academias d’Agen et de Bordéou” 
(Agen, 1845-53). He stubbornly declined to go and 
settle in Paris, whose worldly life frightened his simple 
and candid nature, and continued, among others, the 
noted poem, ‘‘ Abuglo de Castel-Cuillé” (Blind Girl of 
Castel-Cuillé—1836), which was translated into Eng- 
lish by Longfellow; ‘‘ Frangounetto ” (1840); ‘‘ Marthe 
la Folle’’ (1844) ; ‘Les deux Fréres jumeaux ” (1845); 
“Ta Semaine d’un Fils” (1849), and ‘‘Mes Souven- 
irs” (begun in 1831, and supplemented at several in- 
tervals). These gay poems are redolent with a true 
Christian spirit. When he died, he was engaged in 
writing a long poem against Renan’s ‘‘ Vie de Jésus”. 
The language he used in his poems was not the literary 
and erudite language of the troubadours, but a popular 
dialect of Agen; it is harmonious, highly musical, and 
full of picturesque idioms. 

Smiru, Jasmin, barber, poet, philanthropist (London, 1891): 
Mémoires del’ Académie de Vaucluse (Avignon), série 2, vol. 7— 
Revue de l’Agenais, XXV (Agen, 1898); SarintE-BEruve, Cau- 
series du Lundi, IV. Lovis N. DELAMARRE. 


Jason, a Greek name adopted by many Jews 
whose Hebrew designation was Joshua (Jesus). In 
the Old Testament, it is applied to three or four per- 
sons connected with the period of the Machabees. 

I. JASON, THE SON OF ELnazar.—In 161 B. c., he 
was sent to Rome by Judas Machabeus to secure an 
alliance offensive and defensive (I Mach., viii, 17 sqq.). 

Il. Jason, the father of the Antipater who was 
one of the ambassadors sent by Jonathan, in 144 
B. CG. to renew the former treaty with the Romans 
(I Mach., xiv, 22). This Jason is perhaps to be 
identified with Jason, the son of Eleazar. 

_ I. Jason or Cyrene, a Jewish historian who 
lived in the second century B. ¢., and whose work is 
made known to us by the Second Book of the Macha- 
bees, which professes to be its direct “Epitome” (II 
Mach., li, 24, 27, 32). Jason’s work, divided into 
five books, dealt, apparently in great detail, with 
the history of the Machabees and the wars of the 
Jews against Antiochus Epiphanes, and his son Eu- 
pator (II Mach., ii, 20 sqq.). In the “Epitome” 
five parts may still be distinguished, corresponding 
probably to the five books of Jason, and ending re- 
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spectively with iii, 40; vii, 42; x, 9; xiii, 26; xv, 
37. Jason composed his work in Greek, not long 
after 160 B. c., at which date the Second Book 
of the Machabees closes its narrative. He was 
ie contemporary with the events which he chroni- 
cled. 

IV. Jason, tur Hicu-Priest.—This unworthy son 
of Simon the Just purchased at great price from An- 
tiochus Epiphanes the deposition of his brother 
Onias III from the high-priesthood. During the 
three years of his own pontificate, he did all in his 
power to corrupt the faith and morals of the youth 
of Jerusalem (II Mach., iv, 7-17). On the occasion 
of the games celebrated at Tyre, in honour of Her- 
cules, he sent a Jewish deputation with a large sum 
of money which he intended to be spent on pagan 
sacrifices; at the request of his envoys, however, it 
was devoted to building galleys. He was finally 
supplanted by Menelaus, his own envoy to Anti- 
ochus, took refuge among the Ammonites (II Mach., 
iv, 23-26), captured Jerusalem next year, but had 
soon to flee again among the Ammonites, wandered 
in different places, and ultimately died miserably at 
Sparta (II Mach., v, 1-10). 

JosEPHUS, Antiquities of the Jews, XII, XIII; Scuiiner, A 
History of the Jewish People, tr.,I1 (New York, 1891); Grcor, 
Special Introd. to the O. T., 1 (New York, 1901); Crampon, La 
Sainte Bible, IIL (Paris, 1901); KNaBenBAuER, In duos Libros 
Machabeorum (Paris, 1907). 
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Jassus, a titular see of Caria, and suffragan of 
Aphrodisias. The city was founded by colonists from 
Argos at an unknown date, and was re-established 
after a war with the natives of Caria by the people of 
Miletus. It is situated at the inner end of a gulf, on 
an islet now connected with the continent by a narrow 
strip of land; according to Polybius its walls were ten 
stadia in circumference. Its fisheries (Strabo, XIX, 
i, 21) are yet famous. During the Peloponnesian War 
Jassus was taken by the Lacedzmonians, and later it 
was captured by Philip of Macedon, who was com- 
pelled by the Romans to return it to King Ptolemy of 
Egypt. Numerous Greek inscriptions found among 
its ruins aid in the reconstruction of its domestic his- 
tory. Four of its bishops are known: Themistius in 
421, Flacillus in 451, David in 787, and Gregory in 878 
(Lequien, ‘‘Oriens Christianus’’, I, 913). The seeismen- 
tioned in the ‘‘ Nova Tactica”, tenth century (Gelzer, 
“Georgii Cyprii descriptio orbis romani”, nos. 340, 
1464), and more recently in the ‘‘ Notitiz Episco- 
patuum”. It is now called Asin-Kaleh, and is a 
small town in the sanjak of Mentéché and the Turkish 
province of Smyrna. In 1835 Texier visited it and 
found it completely ruined and deserted, its walls of 
white marble, also theatres, several burial sites, and 
mausolea still standing; since then the Turks have 
carried away most of the material for building pur- 
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Jassy, Drocesr or (JASSIENSIS), in Rumania. The 
town of Jassy stands in a very fertile plain on the 
River Bahluiu, a tributary of the Pruth, and has 
80,000 inhabitants. Among its most remarkable 
monuments are the church of the Three Saints and 
the monastery of the Three Hierarchs. Although 
the more or less independent principality of Moldavia 
was established about 1348, Jassy did not become its 
capital until the sixteenth century, but subsequently 
remained such until 1859, when Wallachia was united 
with Moldavia to constitute the Kingdom of Rumania. 
Its name Jassy (Ruman, Jasi, pronounced Yash) seems 
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to be derived from the Slavonic Askytorg, found for 
the first time in a Russian geography of the four- 
teenth century (Xénopol, ‘‘ Histoire des Roumains de 
la Dacie trajane’’, I, 236, note). Often occupied by 
the Russians, Poles, and Austrians, it is principally 
celebrated for the religious conferences held there in 
1642 between the Greek and the Russian Church, and 
for the treaty of 1792 concluded between the Porte 
and Russia. 

The Latin Diocese of Jassy dates from 27 June, 
1884. Thanks to the labours of the Franciscan and 
Dominican friars, Urban V was able to establish in 
1370 at Sereth the seat of the diocese, transferred to 
Bacau at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Abandoned in 1497 on account of the Moslem persecu- 
tions, the See of Bacau was re-established in 1611, 
and had a succession of twenty prelates until 1789, 
when it was suppressed. The Catholics of Moldavia 
were then placed under the spiritual direction of 
Apostolic prefects, generally chosen from the Con- 
ventuals in charge of the mission. In 1884 Leo XIII 
raised to a diocese the Apostolic Vicariate of Moldavia, 
with Jassy as residence. This see has about 90,000 
Catholics, of which a few hundred are Uniats (Ru- 
manians, Ruthenians, and even Armenians). There 
are 50 priests, 11 of which number are secular, and 39 
regular (Conventuals and Jesuits); 28 parishes with 
as many churches, and 94 chapels without resident 
priests; 11 chapels for male or female religious; a 
theological seminary at Jassy and two preparatory 
seminaries at Jassy and at Halaucesti; several day- 
schools for boys and girls; two boarding-schools for 
girls directed at Jassy and Galatz by Sisters of Notre 
Dame of Sion, 143 in number. The Orthodox metro- 
politan see, whose bishop sometimes recognized the 
jurisdiction of the Bulgarian patriarchs of Achrida 
and sometimes that of the Greek patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople, was established about 1392. Since the 
proclamation of Rumanian ecclesiastical autonomy 
the Orthodox Bishop of Jassy depends on the metro- 


politan primate at Bucharest. 
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Jéuregui, JuAN D®, a Spanish painter and poet, b. 
at Seville ce. 1570, or, according to some, as late as 
1583; d. at Madrid e. 1640-1. His family, a north- 
ern one, was apparently of noble rank, and he was 
early enrolled as a knight in the Order of Calatrava. 
He made a sojourn in Rome, and there, judging by 
what he says in his “Discourse on Painting”, he 
studied the old masters and formed his own pictorial 
methods. At all events, report has it that he became 
distinguished as a portrait painter. A current inter- 
pretation of a passage in the prologue to the “ Nove- 
las ejemplares” of Cervantes makes him out to have 
painted a likeness of the famous novelist. _ As a poet, 
Jéuregui began as a disciple of the Sevillan bard, 
Herrera. In point of fact, he adheres in many of his 
compositions too closely to the manner of his model, 
and hence a lack of originality in them. Notable 
among his poetic endeavours is his version in blank 
verse of Tasso’s ‘‘Aminta”. It is deemed one of the 
best foreign renderings of that eminent pastoral play. 
First published in Italy in 1607, it was included in the 
collected “ Rimas” of Jéuregui put forth at Seville in 
1618. In the same volume appeared various poetical 
pieces, among them a specimen of a translation of 
Luean, and certain religious lyrics. In the earlier 
stages of his career, Jauregui was a stern opponent of 
Gongorism and its stylistie excesses, as he clearly 
shows in his “ Discurso poético contra el hablar culto 
y estilo obscuro”, but he later succumbed to the influ- 
ence of this noxious manner, amply illustrating its 
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peculiarities in his poem “ Orfeo” (Madrid, 1624) and 
even defending it in a special dissertation. Of the 
“Pharsalia” of Lucan, already attempted by him in 
his youth, he made, late in life, a complete version, 
which, however, was not published until 1684, and is 


over free in its rendering of the original. i ' 
Urrigs y Azara, Biografia y estudio de Jauregut (Madrid, 
1899); Frrzmaurice-KeLiy, A History of Spanish Literature 


(London, 1898). 
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Java. See BaraviA, VICARIATE APOSTOLIC OF. 


Javouhey, ANNE-Marre, VENERABLE, foundress of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of SE b. at Chamblance, 
Diocese of Dijon, 11 Nov., 1779; d.75 July, 1851. In 
1819 the scope of the new congregation, which had 
been founded for the alleviation of the miseries conse- 
quent on the Revolution, was extended to embrace 
foreign mission work, and in 1822 Mother Javouhey 
herself established a house of the sisters at Gorée, in 
West Africa. After two years in Senegal and vicinity, 
she passed to the British colony of St. Mary’s, Gambia, 
devoting herself without stint to the victims of a pesti- 
lence then raging. On her return to Senegal she re- 
ceived the co-operation of the French Government in 
her first project for evangelizing negroes, by which a 
certain number were to be educated in Europe and sent 
back as missionaries to their people. The meagre re- 
sults, due chiefly to the number of deaths caused by 
the difficulty of acclimatization, showed the plan to be 
impracticable, and it was abandoned. French Guiana, 
however, was to be the scene of Mother Javouhey’s 
most important missionary work. The French Goy- 
ernment, after unsuccessful attempts at colonizing the 
rich interior of this country, appealed to the foundress 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph, who were already estab- 
lished there. Having submitted her plans for ap- 
proval and received full authority, Mother Javouhey 
set out for Guiana in 1828, with 36 sisters and 50 emi- 
grants, and soon had organized a self-supporting 
colony, in which all the useful arts were practised. In 
1835, two years after her return to France, again at 
the request of the Government, she once more went 
to Guiana to take charge of 520 African negroes, for- 
merly in government service at Cayenne, whom the 
authorities wished reclaimed for civilization and Chris- 
tianity before being granted their freedom. Harassed 
as she was by opposition, and even calumny, her suc- 
cess with the negro colony, due largely to her personal 
influence with the colonists, was so great that when 
emancipation was granted there were no such scenes 
of disorder as marked similar occasions in other col- 
onies. The majority of the blacks had become Chris- 
tians and had learned the ways of civilization and the 
value of manual labour. 

Long before this Mother Javouhey had established 
a leper colony on the banks of the Accarouary. Even 
the Indians came within the sphere of her influence; 
whole tribes were instructed in the Faith and asked 
for baptism. On her return to France, in 1843, 
Mother Javouhey found fresh trials awaiting her, in- 
cluding ecclesiastical opposition. Nevertheless she 
continued to direct the establishment of new mission 
houses of her order in all parts of the world, in addi- 
tion to over thirty foundations in the various dioceses 
of France. When the news of the death of ‘‘the 
mother of the blacks” reached French Guiana, there 
was general grief, and most of the inhabitants of her 
colonies went into mourning as for a personal bereave- 
ment. The cause of Mother Javouhey’s beatification 
was introduced 11 February, 1908. 

Protet, Les missions francaises, VI (Paris, 1903), 399 sqaq.: 
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Jealousy is here taken to be synonymous with 
envy. It is defined to be a sorrow which one enter- 
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tains at another’s well-being because of a view that 
one’s own excellence is in consequence lessened. Its 
distinctive malice comes from the opposition it 1m- 
plies to the supreme virtue of charity. The law of 
love constrains us to rejoice rather than to be dis- 
tressed at the good fortune of our neighbour. Be- 
sides, such an attitude is a direct contradiction of 
the spirit of solidarity which ought to characterize 
the human race and, in an especial degree, the mem- 
bers of the Christian community. The envious man 
tortures himself without cause, morbidly holding, as 
he does, the success of another to constitute an evil 
for himself. The sin, in so far as it bids defiance to 
the great precept of charity, is in general grievous, 
although on account of the trifling matter involved, 
as well as because of the want of sufficient delibera- 
tion, it is often reputed to be venial. Jealousy is 
most evil when one repines at another’s spiritual 
good. It is then said to be a sin against the Holy 
Ghost. It is likewise called a capital sin because of 
the other vices it begets. Among its progeny St. 
Thomas (II-III, Q. xxxvi) enumerates hatred, de- 
traction, rejoicing over the misfortunes of one’s fel- 
low, and whispering. Regret at another’s success is 
not always jealousy. The motive has to be scruti- 
nized. If, for instance, I feel sorrow at the news of 
another’s promotion or rise to wealth, either because 
I know that he does not deserve his accession of 
good fortune, or because I have founded reason to 
fear he will use it to injure me or others, my attitude, 
provided that there is no excess in my sentiment, is 
entirely rational. Then, too, it may happen that I 
do not, properly speaking, begrudge my neighbour 
his happier condition, but simply am grieved that I 
have not imitated him. Thus if the subject-matter 
be praiseworthy, I shall be not jealous but rather 
laudably emulous. 

RicxaBy, Moral Teaching of St. Thomas (London, 1896); 
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Jean-Baptiste-Marie Vianney, Birssep, Curé of 
Ars, b. at Dardilly, near Lyons, France, on 8 May, 
1786; d. at Ars, 4 August, 1859; son of Matthieu 
Vianney and Marie Beluze. In 1805, the curé at 
Ecully, M. Balley, opened a school for ecclesiastical 
students, and Jean-Marie was sent to him. Though 
he was of average intelligence and his masters never 
seem to have doubted his vocation, his knowledge was 
extremely limited, being confined to a little arith- 
metic, history, and geography, and he found learning, 
especially the study of Latin, excessively difficult. 
One of his fellow-students, Matthias Loras, afterwards 
first Bishop of Dubuque, assisted him with his Latin 
lessons. But now another obstacle presented itself. 
Young Vianney was drawn in the conscription, the 
war with Spain and the urgent need of recruits having 
caused Napoleon to withdraw the exemption enjoyed 
by the ecclesiastical students in the diocese of his 
uncle, Cardinal Feseh. Matthieu Vianney tried un- 
successfully to procure a substitute, so his son was 
obliged to go. His regiment soon received marching 
orders. The morning of departure, Jean-Baptiste 
went to church to pray, and on his return to the bar- 
racks found that his comrades had already left. He 
was threatened with arrest, but the recruiting captain 
believed his story and sent him after the troops. At 
nightfall he met a young man who volunteered to 
guide him to his fellow-soldiers, but led him to Noes, 
where some deserters had gathered. The mayor per- 
suaded him to remain there under an assumed name 
as schoolmaster. After fourteen months, he was able 
to communicate with his family. His father was 
vexed to know that he was a deserter and ordered him 
to surrender, but the matter was settled by his 
younger brother offering to serve in his stead and 
being accepted. 


JEAN-GABRIEL 


Jean-Baptiste now resumed his studies at Ecully. 
In 1812, he was sent to the seminary at Verriéres; he 
was so deficient in Latin as to be obliged to follow the 
philosophy course in French. He failed to pass the 
examinations for entrance to the seminary proper, but 
on re-examination three months later succeeded. On 
13 August, 1815, he was ordained priest by Mer 
Simon, Bishop of Grenoble. His difficulties in making 
the preparatory studies seem to have been due to a 
lack of mental suppleness in dealing with theory as 


distinct from practice—a lack accounted for by the 


meagreness of his early schooling, the advanced age 
at which he began to study, the fact that he was not 
of more than average intelligence, and that he was far 
advanced in spiritual science and in the practice of 
virtue long before he came to study it in the abstract. 
He was sent to Ecully as assistant to M. Balley, who 
had first recognized and encouraged his vocation, who 
urged him to persevere when the obstacles in his way 
seemed insurmountable, who interceded with the ex- 
aminers when he failed to pass for the higher seminary, 
and who was his model as well as his preceptor and 
patron. In 1818, after the death of M. Balley, M. 
‘Vianney was made parish priest of Ars, a village not 
very far from Lyons. It was in the exercise of the 
functions of the parish priest in this remote French 
hamlet that as the “curé d’Ars” he became known 
throughout France and the Christian world. A few 
years after he went to Ars, he founded a sort of or- 
phanage for destitute girls. It was called ‘The Provi- 
dence” and was the model of similar institutions es- 
tablished later all over France. M. Vianney himself 
instructed the children of ““The Providence’”’ in the cate- 
chism, and these catechetical instructions came to beso 
popular that at last they were given every day in the 
church to large crowds. ‘The Providence” was the 
favourite work of the “ curé d’Ars”’, but, althoughit was 
successful, it was closed in 1847, because the holy curé 
thought that he was not justified in maintaining it in 
the face of the opposition of many good people. Its 
closing was a very heavy trial to him. 

But the chief labour of the Curé d’Ars was the 
direction of souls. He had not been long at Ars when 
people began coming to him from other parishes, then 
from distant places, then from all parts of France, and 
finally from other countries. As early as 1835, his 
bishop forbade him to attend the annual retreats of the 
diocesan clergy because of “the souls awaiting him 
yonder”. During the last ten years of his life, he 
spent from sixteen to eighteen hours a day in the con- 
fessional. His advice was sought by bishops, priests, 
religious, young men and women in doubt as to their 
vocation, sinners, persons in all sorts of difficulties, 
and the sick. In 1855, the number of pilgrims had 
reached twenty thousand a year. The most distin- 
guished persons visited Ars for the purpose of see- 
ing the holy curé and hearing his daily instruction. 
The Venerable Father Colin was ordained deacon 
at the same time, and was his life-long friend, while 
Mother Marie de la Providence founded the Helpers of 
the Holy Souls on his advice and with his constant 
encouragement. His direction was characterized by 
common sense, remarkable insight, and supernatural 
knowledge. He would sometimes divine sins with- 
held in an imperfect confession. His instructions 
were simple in language, full of imagery drawn from 
daily life and country scenes, but breathing faith and 
that love of God which was his life principle and which 
he infused into his audience as much by his manner 
and appearance as by his words, for, at the last, his 
voice was almost inaudible. The miracles recorded by 
his biographers are of three classes: first, the obtaining 
of money for his charities and food for his orphans; 
secondly, supernatural knowledge of the past and 
future; thirdly, healing the sick, especially children. 
The greatest miracle of all was his life. He practised 
mortification from his earlv youth, and for forty years 
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his food and sleep were insufficient, humanly speaking, 
to sustain life. And yet he laboured incessantly, with 
unfailing humility, gentleness, patience, and cheerful- 
ness, until he was more than seventy-three years old. 
On 3 October, 1874, Jean-Baptiste-Marie Vianney was 
proclaimed Venerable by Pius IX, and on 8 January, 
1905, he was enrolled among the Blessed. Pope Pius X 
has proposed him as a model to the parochial clergy. 
His feast is kept on 4 August. 

Monntn, Le Curé d’Ars (19th ed., Paris, 1907; tr. London, 
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Jean-Gabriel Perboyre, Biessep, missionary and 
martyr, b. at Puech, Diocese of Cahors, France, 6 
January, 1802; martyred at Ou-Tchang-Fou, China, 
11 September, 1840. Jean-Gabriel was one of eight 
children born to Pierre Perboyre and Marie Rigal. 
By reason of his piety, he was the model of his com- 
panions during his childhood. While acting as com- 
panion to his younger brother, in the preparatory 
seminary of Montauban, he felt the Divine call to the 
priesthood, and after obtaining the consent of his 
father to take the step, he entered the novitiate of the 
Congregation of the Mission, in the seminary of Mon- 
tauban, Dec., 1818. On the feast of the Holy Inno- 
cents, 1820, he made the four vows of the Vincentians. 
He was raised to the priesthood, 23 Sept., 1825, in the 
chapel of the Sisters of Charity, by Bishop Dubourg, 
of New Orleans, and on the following day he said his 
first Mass. Shortly after, he was sent to the seminary 
of Saint-Flour to teach dogmatic theology, and two 
years later, he was appointed superior of the prepara- 
tory seminary of Saint-Flour. His great sanctity and 
marvellous success induced his superiors, in 1832, to 
appoint him sub-director of the novitiate in Paris. 
He continued in this office until 1835, when he ob- 
tained the permission which for fourteen years he had 
sought and begged and prayed for, permission to goto 
China, there to preach, to suffer, and to die. He left 
Havre on 21 March, and on 29 Aug., 1835, arrived at 
Macao, where he spent some time studying the Chinese 
language. On 21 Dec., 1835, he began his journey to 
Ho-Nan, the mission assigned him. In Jan., 1838, he 
was transferred to the mission of Hou-Pé, in which, as 
in that of Ho-Nan, he laboured zealously and with 
great success. In Sept., 1839, the persecutions against 
the Christians broke out in Hou-Pé, and Jean-Gabriel 
was one of the first victims. The events leading to his 
death bear a striking resemblance to the Passion and 
Death of Christ. A neophyte, like another Judas, be- 
trayed Jean-Gabriel for thirty ounces of silver. He 
was stripped of his garments and clothed with rags, 
bound, and dragged from tribunal to tribunal. At 
each trial, he was treated nhumanly, tortured both in 
body and in soul. Finally, he was taken to Ou- 
Tchang-I’ou, and after unparalleled tortures, was con- 
demned to death. The sentence was ratified by an 
imperial edict, and on 11 Sept., 1840, Jean-Gabriel 
was led to death with seven criminals. The holy 
priest was strangled to death on a cross. Jean-Ga- 
briel was declared Venerable by Gregory XVI on 9 July, 
1843; and was beatified by Leo XIII on 9 Nov., 1889. 
His feast is celebrated on 7 Nov. 

Vie du Bienheureux Jean-Gabriel Perboyre (Paris, 1889; tr. 
Baltimore, 1894). 

JosppH §. GuAss. 


Jeanne de Valois, Sarn7, queen and foundress of 
the Order of the Annonciades, b. 1464; d. at Bourges, 
4 Feb., 1505. Daughter of one king and wife of an- 
other, there are perhaps few saints in the calendar whe 
suffered greater or more bitter humiliations than did 
Madame Jéhanne de France, the heroic woman usually 
known in English as St. Jane of Valois. A daughter of 
Louis XI by his second wife, Charlotte of Savoy, she 
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was vated from birth by her father, partly because of 
her sex and partly on account of her being sickly and 
defurtued. Sent away to be brought up by guardians 
in a lonely country chateau, and deprived not only of 
every advantage due to her rank, but even of common 
comforts and almost of necessities, it was the intense 
solitude and abjectness of her life that first made 
Jeanne turn to God for consolation, and that gave her 
very early a tender and practical devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. She is said to have had a supernat- 
ural promise that some day she would be allowed to 
found a religious family in honour of Our Lady. The 
mysteries of the Annunciation and Incarnation, as set 
forth in the Angelus, were her great delight. 

For political purposes of his own, Louis XI com- 
pelled Jeanne to marry Louis, Duke of Orleans, his 
second cousin, and heir presumptive to the throne. 
After her marriage, the princess suffered even more 
than before, for the duke hated the wife imposed upon 
him, and even publicly insulted her in every possible 
way. She, imagining virtues in her husband that did 
not exist, loved him tenderly, and when he got into 
disgrace and was imprisoned exerted herself to miti- 
gate his sufferings and to get him freed. No sooner, 
however, was the duke, on the death of Charles VIII, 
raised to the throne of France as Louis XII, than he 
got his marriage with Jeanne annulled at Rome, on 
the ground that it was invalid, from lack of consent, 
and from the fact that it had never been consummated 
(see ALEXANDER VI); and the saint’s humiliations 
reached their climax when she found herself, in the 
face of all France, an unjustly repudiated wife and 
queen. 

But the two special virtues in which Jeanne had re- 
solved to imitate the Blessed Virgin were silence and 
humility; hence, though she bravely contested the 
matter while it was of any use, she accepted the ver- 
dict, when it came, without a complaint, merely 
thanking God that it left her free to serve His Mother 
as she had always hoped to do, by founding an order 
for her service. She was made Duchess of Berry, and 
given that province to govern. Going to live at 
Bourges, its capital, she fulfilled all her duties as ruler 
with strict conscientiousness and tender eare for her 
subjects’ welfare. In 1500, in conjunction with her 
Franciscan director, Gilbert Nicolas, Jeanne founded 
the Order of the Annonciades, an order for prayer and 
penance, whose chief rule was to imitate the virtues 
of Mary, as shown in the Gospels. The rejected queen 
found happiness at last in devoting herself to this 
work; and towards the end of her life, she took the 
vows herself, gave up her wedding ring, which she had 
hitherto worn, and wore the habit under her clothes. 
In spite of bad health and constant suffering, she had 
done much bodily penance all her life, besides giving 
many hours to prayer. Up to her death she prayed 
incessantly for her heartless husband, and left as a 
legacy to her order the duty of constant prayer for his 
soul as well as her father’s and brother’s. 

Jeanne died as she had lived, and was lamented by 
her spiritual daughters and all her people. Many mir- 
acles, especially of healing, followed her death. In 
1514, Leo X allowed the Annonciades to honour her by 
a special office. Benedict XIV pronounced her 
Blessed, and extended her cult throughout France; 
but, though the process of canonization had been in- 
troduced in 1614, owing to various delays and hin- 
drances, she has never been actually canonized, though 
universally known as a saint. 

Fuaviany, Une Fille de France; la Bienheureuse Jéhanne 


(Paris, 1896); BucnBERGER, Kirchliches Handlexicon, s. v. Jo- 
hanna v. Valois; CHEvALieR, Bio-Bibl., s. v. 


F. M. Carzs. 


Jeaurat, HpmMonp (Epme), French engraver, b. 
at Vermenton, near Auxerre, 1688; d.at Paris, 1738. 
He was the elder brother of Etienne Jeaurat, the 
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painter, and the son of an engraver or worker in 
metal, who on a visit to Paris took his eldest boy 
with him, and apprenticed him to Bernard Picart. 
Here Edmond spent many years, aad when he left 
his master’s studio he wandered away to Holland, 
and for a few years studied the art of the Dutch 
painters, earning his living by engraving a few plates 
after the chief paintings in Amsterdam and The Hague. 
On returning to Paris he came into contact with 
his younger brother whom he had not seen for many 
years, and employed himself in engraving Etienne’s 
paintings, quickly acquiring celerity in execution and 
a considerable notoriety for accurate and delightful 
work. He was employed by Monsieur de Crozat to 
engrave the pictures for his famous collection. In 
Paris he married the sister of the artist Le Clerc, and 
many of his engravings represented the religious 
pictures painted by his brother-in-law, Le Clere the 
younger. He had two sons, one Nicholas Henry, a 
painter, usually known as Jeaurat de Bertry or Berty, 
the other Sébastien, who devoted himself to science. 
There is a fine collection of his engravings in the 
British Museum, London, and they can also be studied 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. His finest 
work is probably “Achilles discovered among the 
Daughters of Lycomedes”, dated 1713, and there are 
also engravings by him from works by Poussin, 
Veronese, and Watteau. 


Descamps, La Vie des Peintres (Paris, 1753); Le CARPEN- 
TIER, Galerie des Peintres Célibres (Rouen, 1815); De Crozat, 
Receuil d’Etampes (Paris, 1736); MarteTrr, Abecedario (Paris, 
1746); Dusstnux, Les Artistes francais a U Etranger (Paris, 1856). 


GEORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Jedburgh (eighty-two different spellings of the 
name are given in the “‘ Origines Parochiales Scotie ”), 
Augustinian abbey, in the town of the same name 
(capital of Roxburghshire, Scotland), established as a 
priory by David I, King of Scots, in 1118, and colo- 
nized by Canons Regular of St. Augustine from the 
Abbey of St-Quentin, at Beauvais, France. Fordun 
gives 1147 as the year of foundation, but this seems to 
have been the date of the erection of the priory into 
an abbey, when prior Osbert (styled in the Melrose 
chronicle “primus abbas de Geddeworth”’) was raised 
to the abbatial dignity. Jedburgh soon became one 
of the greatest Scottish monasteries, deriving impor- 
tance from its proximity to the castle (now entirely 
destroyed), which was the favourite residence of many 
of the Scottish kings. Lands, churches, houses, and 
valuable fisheries, on both sides of the border, were 
bestowed on the abbey by David I, Maleolm IV, 
William the Lion, and other royal and noble bene- 
factors; and Alexander ITI chose to be married in the 
abbey church to Yolande de Dreux in 1285, by which 
year the monastic buildings, including the great 
church, were probably complete. 

An opulent abbey so near the English border as Jed- 
burgh was sure to suffer much in the constant wars be- 
tween Englandand Scotland. About 1300the monas- 
tery became uninhabitable, owing to repeated attacks 
made on it, and the community was dispersed. Lateron 
it recovered its prosperity fora time, but in the century 
and a half preceeding the Reformation it was devas- 
tated, plundered, and occasionally set on fire, at least 
four times by the invading English. In 1559 (John 
Horne being abbot) the abbey was suppressed, and its 
possessions confiscated by the Crown. A Protestant 
church was afterwards constructed within the nave 
and used until 1875, when a new church was built by 
the Marquess of Lothian, whose family has possessed 
the lordship of Jedburgh continuously since 1622. 
Practically the whole of the domestic buildings of Jed- 
burgh Abbey have disappeared; but the magnificent 
church is still wonderfully entire. The oldest part is 
the early Norman choir, of which the two western 
bays remain; and the nave, 129 feet long, is a very 
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stately and impressive example of Early English 
work. The decorated north transept (fourteenth cen- 
tury) is the burial-place of the Kers of Fernihurst, now 
represented by the Marquess of Lothian. The mass- 
ive central tower is still quite perfect. The total 
length of the church (inside) is 218 feet. 

Origines Parochiales Scotie, I (Edinburgh, 1850), 366-386; 
Watson, Jedburgh Abbey (Edinburgh, 1894); Saturday Review, 
LIV, 437-440; Worpsworru, Tour in Scotland, ed. SHatrp 
(1874); Gorpvon, Monasticon, I (Glasgow, 1868), 249-258; 
Morton, Monastic Annals of Teviotdale (Edinburgh, 1832); Jmr- 
FREY, History and Antiquities of Roxburghshire (4 vols., 1857— 
nate teins Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland (Edinburgh, 

—79). 


D. O. Hunrer-Buarr. 
Jehoshaphat, Vauury or. See Josaruar. 


Jehovah, the proper name of God in the Old Testa- 
ment; hence the Jews called it the name by excellence, 
the great name, the only name, the glorious and terri- 
ble name, the hidden and mysterious name, the name 
of the substance, the proper name, and most fre- 
quently shem hammephorash, i. e. the explicit or the 
separated name, though the precise meaning of this 
last expression is a matter of discussion (cf. Buxtorf, 
“‘Lexicon”’, Basle, 1639, col. 2432 sqq.). Jehovah 
occurs more frequently than any other Divine name. 
The Concordances of Fiirst (‘‘ Vet. Test. Concordan- 
tigw’”’, Leipzig, 1840) and Mandelkern (‘‘ Vet. Test. Con- 
cordantiz”’, Leipzig, 1896) do not exactly agree as to 
the number of its occurrences; but in round numbers 
it is found in the Old Testamert 6000 times, either 
alone or in conjunction with another Divine name. 
The Septuagint and the Vulgate render the name 
generally by ‘‘ Lord” (Képus, Dominus), a translation 
of Adonai—usually substituted for Jehovah in reading. 

I. PRONUNCIATION OF JEHOVAH.—The Fathers and 
the Rabbinic writers agree in representing Jehovah as 
an ineffable name. As to the Fathers, we only need 
draw attention to the following expressions: évoua 
&ppyntov, dppactoyv, dextov, dpbeyKrov, avexpwvnror, amdp- 
pynrov kal pyOijvar un duvduevov, uworixoy.. Leusden could 
not induce acertain Jew, in spite of his poverty, to pro- 
nounce the real name of God, though he held out the 
most alluring promises. The Jew’s compliance with 
Leusden’s wishes would not indeed have been of any 
real advantage to the latter; for the modern Jews are 
as uncertain of the real pronunciation of the Sacred 
name as their Christian contemporaries. According 
to a Rabbinic tradition the real pronunciation of Je- 
hovah ceased to be used at the time of Simeon the 
Just, who was, according to Maimonides, a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great. At any rate, it ap- 
pears that the name was no longer pronounced after 
the destruction of the Temple. The Mishna refers to 
our question more than once: Berachoth, ix, 5, allows 
the use of the Divine name by way of salutation; in 
Sanhedrin, x, 1, Abba Shaul refuses any share in the 
future world to those who pronounce it as it is written; 
according to Thamid, vii, 2, the priests in the Temple 
(or perhaps in Jerusalem) might employ the true Di- 
vine name, while the priests in the country (outside 
Jerusalem) had to be contented with the name Adonai; 
according to Maimonides (‘‘More Neb.”, i, 61, and 
‘““Vad chasaka”’, xiv, 10) the true Divine name was 
used only by the priests in the sanctuary who im- 
parted the blessing, and by the high-priest on the 
Day of Atonement. Philo [‘‘De mut. nom.”, n. 2 
(ed. Marg.,i, 580); ‘‘ Vita Mos.”, iii, 25 (11, 166)] seems 
to maintain that even on these occasions the priests 
had to speak in a low voice. Thus far we have fol- 
lowed the post-Christian Jewish tradition concerning 
the attitude of the Jews before Simeon the Just. 

As to the earlier tradition, Josephus (Antiq., II, 
xii, 4) declares that he is not allowed to treat of the 
Divine name; in another place (Antiq., XII, v, 5) he 
says that the Samaritans erected on Mt. Garizim an 
dvdévupov tepsv. This extreme veneration for the Di- 
vine name must have generally prevailed at the time 
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when the Septuagint version was made, for the trans- 
lators always substitute Kvpus (Lord) for Jehovah. 
Eeclus., xxiii, 10, appears to prohibit only a wanton 
use of the Divine name, though it cannot be denied 
that Jehovah is not employed as frequently in the 
more recent canonical books of the Old Testament as 
in the older books. It would be hard to determine at 
what time this reverence for the Divine name origi- 
nated among the Hebrews. Rabbinic writers derive 
the prohibition of pronouncing the Tetragrammaton, 
as the name of Jehovah is called, from Lev., xxiv, 16: 
‘And he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, dy- 
ing let him die”. The Hebrew participle ndqédh, here 
rendered “‘blasphemeth”’, is translated évoud {wy in the 
Septuagint, and appears to have the meaning ‘‘to de- 
termine’’, “‘to denote”? (by means of its proper vow- 
els) meGen., scx, 25, Num i. le ees a 2) Still: 
the context of Lev., xxiv, 16 (cf. verses 11 and 15), 
favours the meaning ‘‘to blaspheme”’. Rabbinic exe- 
getes derive the prohibition also from Ex., iii, 15; but 
this argument cannot stand the test of the laws of 
sober hermeneutics (cf. Drusius, ‘“‘Tetragrammaton”’, 
8-10, in “Critici Sacri”, Amsterdam, 1698, I, p. ii, 
col. 339-42; ““De nomine divino”, ibid., 512-16; 
Drach, ‘“‘ Harmonie entre |’Eglise et la Synagogue”, 
I, Paris, 1844, pp. 350-53, and Note 30, pp. 512-16), 
What has been said explains the so-called geri perpe- 
twum, according to which the consonants of Jehovah 
are always accompanied in the Hebrew text by the 
vowels of Adonai except in the cases in which Adonai 
stands in apposition to Jehovah: in these cases the 
vowels of Elohim are substituted. The use of a sim- 
ple shewa in the first syllable of Jehovah, instead of the 
compound shewa in the corresponding syllable of 
Adonai and Elohim, is required by the rules of Hebrew 
grammar governing the use of shewa. Hence the ques- 
tion: What are the true vowels of the word Jehovah? 

Tt has been maintained by some recent scholars that 
the word Jehovah dates only from the year 1520 (cf. 
Hastings, ‘‘Dictionary of the Bible”, II, 1899, p. 
199; Gesenius-Buhl, ‘‘Handwérterbuch”’, 13th ed., 
1899, p. 311). Drusius (loc. cit., 344) represents 
Peter Galatinus as the inventor of the word Jehoyah, 
and Fagius as its propagator in the world of scholars 
and commentators. But the writers of the sixteenth 
century, Catholic and Protestant (e.g. Cajetan and 
Théodore de Béze), are perfectly familiar with the 
word. Galatinus himself (‘‘ Arcana eathol. veritatis”’, 
I, Bari, 1516, a, p. 77) represents the form as known 
and received in his time. Besides, Drusius (loc. cit., 
351) discovered it in Porchetus, a theologian of the 
fourteenth century. Finally, the word is found even 
in the “‘Pugio fidei” of Raymund Martin, a work 
written about 1270 (ed. Paris, 1651, pt. III, dist. 1, 
cap. ili, p. 448, and Note, p. 745). Probably the intro- 
duction of the name Jehovah antedates even R. Martin. 

No wonder then that this form has been regarded as 
the true pronunciation of the Divine name by such 
scholars as Michaelis (‘‘Supplementa ad lexica he- 
braica”’, I, 1792, p. 524), Drach (loc. cit., I, 469-98), 
Stier (Lehrgebiude der hebr. Sprache, 327), and 
others. (a) Jehovah is composed of the abbrevi- 
ated forms of the imperfect, the participle, and the 
perfect of the Hebrew verb ‘‘to be” (ye=yehi,; hd= 
howth; wa=hawéh). According to this explanation, the 
meaning of Jehovah would be, ‘‘he who will be, is, and 
has been”. But such a word-formation has no anal- 
ogy in the Hebrew language. (b) The abbreviated 
form Jehd supposes the full form Jehovah. But the 
form Jehovah cannot account for the abbreviations 
Jaha and Jah, while the abbreviation Jehé may be 
derived from another word. (c) The Divine name is 
said to be paraphrased in Apoc., i, 4, and iv, 8, by the ex- 
pression 6 Oy kal 6 jv Kat 6 épxduevos, in which 6 Epx O|evos 
is regarded as equivalent to 6 écduevos, ‘‘the one that 
will be’; but it really means ‘‘the coming one’, so 
that after the coming of the Lord, Apoc., xi, 17, re-: 
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tains only 6 dy cal 6 #v. (d) The comparison of Jeho- 
vah with the Latin Jupiter, Jovis. But it wholly neg- 
Jects the fuller forms of the Latin names Dvespiter, 
Diovis. Any connexion of Jehovah with the Egyptian 
Divine name consisting of the seven vowels + ene 
o v a, has been rejected by Hengstenberg (Beitrage 
zur Hinleitung ins Alte Testament, I, 204 sqq.) and 
Tholuck (Vermischte Schriften, I, 349 sqq.). 

To take up the ancient writers: Diodorus Siculus 
writes Jaé (1, 94); Ireneeus (‘‘ Adv. her.’’, Il, xxxv, 
3, in P. G., VI, col. 840), Jaoth; the Valentinian 
heretics (Ir., “Adv. her.”’, I, iv, 1, in P. G., VII, 
col. 481), Jao; Clement of Alexandria (‘‘Strom.”, V, 
6, in P.G., IX, col. 60), Jaou; Origen (‘‘ In Joh.”, IT, 1, in 
P.G., XIV, col. 105), Jad; Porphyry (Eus., ‘‘ Prep. 
evang”, I, ix, in P. G., XXI, col. 72), Jeuo; Epiphanius 
(Ady. her.’”’, I, iii, 40, inP. G., XLI, col. 685), Jaor 
Jabe; Pseudo-Jerome (‘‘ Breviarium in Pss.”, in P. L., 
XXVI, 828), Jaho; the Samaritans (Theodoret, in ‘‘ Ex. 
quest.”, xv, in P. G., LX XX, col. 244), Jabe; James 
of Edessa (cf. Lamy, “‘La science catholique’’, 1891, 
p. 196), Jehjeh; Jerome (‘‘Ep. xxv ad Marcell.”’, in 
P. L., XXII, col. 429) speaks of certain ignorant 
Greek writers who transcribed the Hebrew Divine 
name JIIII1. The judicious reader will perceive that 
the Samaritan pronunciation Jabe probably ap- 
proaches the real sound of the Divine name closest; 
the other early writers transmit only abbreviations or 
corruptions of the sacred name. Inserting the vow- 
els of Jabe into the original Hebrew consonant text, 
we obtain the form Jahveh (Yahweh), which has been 
generally accepted by modern scholars as the true 
pronunciation of the Divine name. It is not merely 
closely connected with the pronunciation of the an- 
cient synagogue by means of the Samaritan tradition, 
but it also allows the legitimate derivation of all the ab- 
breviations of the sacred name in the Old Testament. 

II. MEANING OF THE DivINE NaME.—Jahveh (Yah- 
weh) is one of the archaic Hebrew nouns, such as 
Jacob, Joseph, Israel, etc. (ef. Ewald, ‘‘Lehrbuch der 
hebr. Sprache”, 7th ed., 1863, p. 664), derived from 
the third person imperfect in such a way as to attrib- 
ute to a person or a thing the action or the quality ex- 
pressed by the verb after the manner of a verbal adjec- 
tive ora participle. Furst has collected most of these 
nouns, and calls the form forma participialis imper- 
fectiva. As the Divine name is an imperfect form of 
the archaic Hebrew verb ‘‘to be’, Jahveh means 
“He Who is”, Whose characteristic note consists in 
being, or The Being simply. 

Here we are confronted with the question, whether 
Jahveh is the imperfect hiphil or the imperfect qal. 
Calmet and Le Clerc believe that the Divine name is a 
hiphil form; hence it signifies, according to Schrader 
(Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 2nd ed., 
p- 25), He Who brings into existence, the Creator; 
and according to Lagarde (Psalterium Hieronymi, 
153), He Who causes to arrive, Who realizes His 
promises, the God of Providence. But this opinion is 
not in keeping with Ex., iii, 14, nor is there any trace 
in Hebrew of a hiphil form of the verb meaning ‘‘to 
be”’; moreover, this hiphil form is supplied in the cog- 
nate languages by the pi‘el form, except in Syriac 
where the hiphil is rare and of late occurrence. 

On the other hand, Jahveh may be an imperfect 
ey from a grammatical point of view, and the tra- 

itional exegesis of Ix., ili, 6-16, seems to necessitate 
the form Jahyeh. Moses asks God: ‘‘If they should 
say tome: What is his [God’s] name? what shall I say 
to them?” In reply, God returns three several times 
to the determination of Hisname. First, He uses the 
first person imperfect of the Hebrew verb ‘‘to be’’; 
here the Vulgate, the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, 
and the Arabic version suppose that God uses the 
imperfect qal; only the Targums of Jonathan and of 
Jerusalem imply the imperfect hiphil. Hence we 
have the renderings: ‘“‘I am who am” (Vulg.), ‘I am 
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who is’’ (Sept.), ‘‘I shall be [who] shall be” (Aquila, 
Theodotion), ‘‘the Eternal who does not cease”’ (Ar.); 
only the above-mentioned Targums see any reference 
to the creation of the world. The second time, God 
uses again the first person imperfect of the Hebrew 
verb ‘‘to be”; here the Syriac, the Samaritan, the 
Persian versions, and the Targums of Onkelos and 
Jerusalem retain the Hebrew word, so that one cannot 
tell whether they regard the imperfect as a qal or a 
hiphil form; the Arabic version omits the whole clause; 
but the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the Targum of 
Jonathan suppose here the imperfect qal: ‘“‘He Who 
Is, hath sent me to you” instead of ‘‘I Am, hath sent 
me to you” (Vulg.); “6 év sent me to you” (Sept.); 
‘‘T am who am, and who shall be, hath sent me to you”’ 
(Targ. Jon.). Finally, the third time, God uses the 
third person of the imperfect, or the form of the sa- 
cred name itself; here the Samaritan version and the 
Targum of Onkelos retain the Hebrew form; the Sep- 
tuagint, the Vulgate, and the Syriac version render 
‘“‘Lord’’, though, according to the analogy of the for- 
mer two passages, they should have translated, ‘‘He 
Is, the God of yourfathers, . . . hath sent meto you”; 
the Arabic version substitutes ‘‘God”’. Classical exe- 
gesis, therefore, regards Jahveh as the imperfect qal 
of the Hebrew verb ‘‘to be”’. 

Here another question presents itself: Is the being 
predicated of God in His name, the metaphysical being 
denoting nothing but existence itself, or is it an his- 
torical being, a passing manifestation of God in time? 
Most Protestant writers regard the being implied in 
the name Jahveh as an historical one, though some do 
not wholly exclude such metaphysical ideas as God’s 
independence, absolute constancy, and fidelity (cf. 
Oehler, ‘‘Theologie des Alten Test.’’, 1882, p. 142), 
or again God’s indefinableness, absolute consistency, 
fidelity to His promises, and immutability in His 
plans (cf. Driver, ‘‘Hebrew Tenses’, 1892, p. 17). 
The following are the reasons alleged for the historical 
meaning of the ‘‘being”’ implied in the Divine name: 
(a) The metaphysical sense of being was too abstruse a 
concept for the primitive times. Still, some of the 
Egyptian speculations of the early times are almost as 
abstruse; besides, it was not necessary that the Jews 
of the time of Moses should fully understand the mean- 
ing implied in God’s name. The scientific develop- 
ment of its sense might be left to the future Christian 
theologians. (b) The Hebrew verb ha@ydéh means rather 
‘“‘to become”’ than ‘‘to be’? permanently. But good 
authorities deny that the Hebrew verb denotes being 
in motion rather than being in a permanent condition. 
It is true that the participle would have expressed a 
permanent state more clearly; but then, the participle 
of the verb haydh is found only in Ex., ix, 3, and few 
proper names in Hebrew are derived from the parti- 
ciple. (c) The imperfect mainly expresses the action of 
one who enters anew on the scene. But this is not al- 
ways the case; the Hebrew imperfect is a true aorist, 
prescinding from time and, therefore, best adapted for 
general principles (Driver, p. 38). (d) ‘Iam who am” 
appears to refer to “‘I will be with thee”’ of v. 12; both 
texts seem to be alluded to in Os., i, 9, ‘‘I will not be 
yours”. Butif this be true, ‘““I am who am” must be 
considered as an ellipse: “‘I am who am with you”’, or 
“‘T am who am faithful to my promises”. This is 
harsh enough; but it becomes quite inadmissible in the 
clause, ‘‘I am who am, hath sent me”. 

Since then the Hebrew imperfect is admittedly not 
to be considered as a future, and since the nature of the 
language does not force us to see in it the expression of 
transition or of becoming, and since, moreover, early 
tradition is quite fixed and the absolute character of 
the verb haydh has induced even the most ardent pa- 
trons of its historical sense to admit in the texts a de- 
scription of God’s nature, the rules of hermeneutics urge 
us to take the expressions in Ex., iii, 13-15, for what 
they are worth. Jahvehis He Who Is,i.e., His nature 
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is best characterized by Being, if indeed it must be 
designated by a personal proper name distinct from 
the term God (Revue biblique, 1893, p. 338). The 
scholastic theories as to the depth of meaning latent in 
Jahveh (Yahweh) rest, therefore, on a solid founda~ 
tion. Finite beings are defined by their essence: God 
can be defined only by being, pure and simple, nothing 
less and nothing more; not by abstract being common 
to everything, and characteristic of nothing in partic- 
ular, but by concrete being, absolute being, the ocean 
of all substantial being, independent of any cause, in- 
capable of change, exceeding all duration, because He 
is infinite: ‘‘ Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, . . . who is, and who was, and who is to come, 
the Almighty” (Apoc., i, 8). Cf. St. Thomas, I, qu. 
xii, a. 14; Franzelin, ‘‘De Deo Uno”’ (8rd ed., 1883), 
thesis XXIII, pp. 279-86. 

III. Ortern oF THE Name JAHVEH (YAHWEH).— 
The opinion that the name Jahveh was adopted by 
the Jews from the Chanaanites, has been defended 
by von Bohlen (Genesis, 1835, p. civ), Von der Alm 
(Theol. Briefe, I, 1862, pp. 524-27), Colenso (The Pen- 
tateuch, V, 1865, pp. 269-84), Goldziher (Der Mythus 
bei den Hebriern, 1867, p. 327), but has been rejected 
by Kuenen (‘‘ De Godsdienst van Israel’, I Haarlem, 
1869, pp. 379-401) and Baudissin (Studien, I, pp. 
213-18). Itis antecedently improbable that Jahveh, 
the irreconcilable enemy of the Chanaanites, should be 
originally a Chanaanite god. 

It has been said by Vatke (Die Religion des Alten 
Test., 1835, p. 672) and J. G. Miller (Die Semiten in 
ihrem Verhaltniss zu Chamiten und Japhetiten, 1872, 
p- 163) that the name Jahveh is of Indo-European 
origin. But the transition of the Sanscrit root div— 
the Latin Jupiter-Jovis (Diovis), the Greek Ze’s-Acés, 
the Indo-European Dyaus—into the Hebrew form 
Jahveh has never been satisfactorily explained. Hit- 
zig’s contention (Vorlesungen tiber bibl. Theol., p. 38) 
that the Indo-Europeans furnished at least the idea 
contained in the name Jahveh, even if they did not 
originate the name itself, is without any value. 

The theory that Jahveh is of Egyptian origin may 
have a certain amount of a priori probability, as Moses 
was educated in Egypt. Still, the proofs are not con- 
vineing: (a) R6éth (Die Aegypt. und die Zoroastr. 
Glaubenslehre, 1846, p. 175) derives the Hebrew name 
from the ancient moon-god Ih or Joh. But there is no 
connexion between the Hebrew Jahveh and the 
moon (cf. Pierret, ‘‘ Vocabul. hiérogl.”, 1875, p. 44). 
(b) Plutarch (De Iside, 9) tells us that a statue of 
Athene (Neith) in Sais bore the inscription: “‘I am all 
that has been, is, and will be”. But Tholuck (op. 
cit., 1867, pp. 189-205) shows that the meaning of 
this inscription is wholly different from that of the 
name Jahveh. (c) The patrons of the Egyptian origin of 
the sacred name appeal to the common Egyptian 
formula, Nuk pu nuk but though its literal signification 
is ‘Iam 1”, its real meaning is ‘‘It is I who” (cf. Le 
Page Renouf, ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures for 1879”, p. 244). 

As to the theory that Jahveh has a Chaldean or an 
Accadian origin, its foundation is not very solid: (a) 
Jahveh is said to bea merely artificial form introduced 
to put meaning into the name of the national god 
(Delitzsch, ‘‘ Wo lag das Paradies”’, 1881, pp. 158-64) ; 
the common and popular name of God is said to have 
been Yahu or Yah, the letter J being the essential Di- 
vine element in the name. This contention, if true, 
does not prove the Chaldean or Accadian origin of the 
Hebrew Divine name; besides the form Yah is rare 
and exclusively poetic; Yahu never appears in the 
Bible, while the ordinary full form of the Divine name 
is found even in the inscription of Mesa (line 18) dating 
from the ninth century B. c. (b) Yahu and Yah were 
known outside Israel; the forms enter into the com- 
position of foreign proper names; besides, the varia- 
tion of the name of a certain King of Hamath shows 
that Ilu is equivalent to Yau, and that Yaw is thename 
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of a god (Schrader, ‘‘ Bibl. Bl.”, II, pp. 42, 56; Sargon, 
“Cylinder”, xxv; Keil, ‘‘Fastes”’, 1. 33). But foreign 
proper names containing Yah or Yahu are extremely 
rare and doubtful, and may be explained without ad- 
mitting gods in foreign nations, bearing the sacred 
name. Again, the Babylonian pantheon is fairly 
well known at present, but the god Yau does not ap- 
pearinit. (c) Among the pre-Semitic Babylonians, J is 
a synonym of Jlu, the supreme god; now J with the 
Assyrian nominative ending added becomes Yaw (cf. 
Delitasch, ‘‘ Lesestiicke’’, 3rd ed., 1885, p. 42, Syllab. 
A, col. I, 13-16). Hommel (Altisrael. Ueberlieferung, 
1897, pp. 144, 225) feels sure that he has discovered this 
Chaldean god Yau. It is the god who is represented 
ideographically (ilu) A-a, but ordinarily pronounced 
Malik, though the expression should be read Ai or 
Ia(Ya). The patriarchal family employed this name, 
and Moses borrowed and transformed it. But La- 
grange points out that the Jews did not believe that 
they offered their children to Jahveh, when they sacri- 
ficed them to Malik (Religion sémitique, 1905, pp. 
100 sqq.). Jer., xxxii, 35, and Soph.,1, 5, distinguish 
between Malik and the Hebrew God. 

Cheyne (Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, 
1907, pp. 63 sqq.) connects the origin of Jahveh with his 
Yerahme’el theory; but even the most advanced crit- 
ics regard Cheyne’s theory as a discredit to modern 
criticism. Other singular opinions as to the origin of 
the sacred name may be. safely omitted. The view 
that Jahveh is of Hebrew origin is the most satisfac- 
tory. Arguing from Ex., vi, 2-8, such commentators 
as Nicholas of Lyra, Tostatus, Cajetan, Bonfrére, etc., 
maintain that the name was revealed for the first 
time to Moses on Mount Horeb. God declares in this 
vision that he “appeared to Abraham . . . by the 
name of God Almighty; and my name Adonai [Jahveh] 
I did not shew them”. But the phrase ‘‘to appear by 
a name” does not necessarily imply the first revela- 
tion of that name; it rather signifies the explanation 
of the name, or a manner of acting conformable to the 
meaning of the name (cf. Robiou in ‘‘La Science 
eathol.’’, 1888, pp. 618-24; Delattre, ibid., 1892, pp. 
673-87; van Kasteren, ibid., 1894, pp. 296-315; Rob- 
ert in ‘“‘ Revue biblique”’, 1894, pp. 161-81). On Mt. 
Horeb God told Moses that He had not acted with the 
Patriarchs as the God of the Covenant, Jahveh, but as 
God Almighty. 

Perhaps it is preferable to say that the sacred name, 
though perhaps in a somewhat modified form, had 
been in use in the patriarchal family before the time of 
Moses. On Mt. Horeb God revealed and explained the 
accurate form of His name, Jahveh. (a) ‘The sacred 
name occurs in Genesis about 156 times; this fre- 
quent occurrence can hardly be a mere prolepsis. (b) 
Gen., iv, 26, states that Enos ‘‘ began to call upon the 
name of the Lord [Jahveh]’’, oras the Hebrew text sug- 
gests, “‘began to call himself after the name of Jah- 
veh’’. (c) Jochabed, the mother of Moses, has in her 
name an abbreviated form Jo (Yo) of Jahveh. The 
pre-Mosaic existence of the Divine name among the 
Hebrews accounts for this fact more easily than the 
supposition that the Divine element was introduced 
after the revelation of the name. (d) Among the 163 
proper names which bear an element of the sacred 
name in their composition, 48 have yehd or yé at the be- 
ginning, and 115 have yahu or yah at the end, while 
the form Jahveh never occurs in any such composition. 
Perhaps it might be assumed that these shortened 
forms yehd, yo, yahu, yah, represent the Divine name 
as it existed among the Israelites before the full name 
Jahveh was revealed on Mt. Horeb. On the other 
hand, Driver (Studia biblica, I, 5) has shown that 
these short forms are the regular abbreviations of the 
full name. At any rate, while it is not certain that 
God revealed His sacred name to Moses for the first 
time, He surely revealed on Mt. Horeb that Jahveh is 
His incommunicable name, and explained its meaning. 
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Besides the works referred to in the text, the reader may con- 
sult: Revanp, Decas Hxercitationum (Utrecht, 1707); Scura- 
DER in ScHENKEU’S Bibel Lexicon,s. v.J ahve; Prav, Dict. de la 
Bible, s. v. Jehovah; Rosprrson Surry in Brit. and Foreign 
Evang. Review (January, 1876), gives a summary of recent dis- 
cussion of the subject; Onuumr, /ieal-Hncyclopidie, s. v. J ehova. 

A. J. Maas. 


Jehu (Heb. xi7).—The derivation of the name is 
uncertain. By some it is translated ‘‘ Yahweh is he”’. 

I. Jesu (Sept. Io’), a prophet, described in III 
Kings, xvi, 1, as the son of Hanani, and as prophesy- 
ing against Baasa, the then reigning [ing of Israel. 
Hanani is probably to be identified with the prophet 
of that name mentioned in II Par., xvi, 7. It is un- 
certain whether Jehu belonged to the Southern or 
Northern Kingdom, but, at all events, his ministry 
seems to have been exercised chiefly in the latter. 
He appears later in the reign of Josaphat, King of 
Juda, whom he reproaches for his alliance with Achab 
(ef. IL Par., xix, 2-3). He outlived Josaphat, and 
wrote the history of his reign (II Par., xx, 34). 

Il. Jenu, the tenth King of Israel, 884 to 856, or 
865 to 838, son of Josaphat, son of Namsi; his tribe is 
not mentioned. According to Josephus (Antiq., LX, 
vi, 1) he was chief commandant of the army of Joram, 
his predecessor. For his sudden elevation to the 
royal power and his bloody reign see [V Kings, ix, x. 
The Prophet Elias had previously received a com- 
mand from the Lord to anoint Jehu king over Israel 
(III Kings, xix, 16), but the order was only carried out 
by Eliseus, his successor. While Joram, King of 
Israel, was still convalescing in Jezrahel from a wound, 
Eliseus sent “‘one of the sons of the prophets”’ to 
Jehu’s head-quarters in Ramoth Galaad with orders to 
anoint him king and announce to him his mission of 
Divine vengeance against the wicked house of Achab. 
Jehu was immediately acclaimed king by his brother 
officers, and he forthwith set out in his chariot with 
his followers for Jezrahel, where Ozochias, [Xing of 
Juda, was visiting his ally Joram. They fled, but 
Joram was killed by an arrow from the bow of Jehu, 
and Ozochias, being mortally wounded, died shortly 
after in Mageddo. WUntering the town of Jezrahel, 
Jehu perceived the Queen Jezabel at a window of her 
palace, and he bade her attendants to cast her down 
headlong and she was trampled under the hoofs of the 
horses (III Kings, xxi, 23). Consistently with his 
programme of vengeance, Jehu caused the seventy 
sons of Achab who resided in Samaria to be put to 
death, and likewise all of the chief men and friends and 
priests of the house of Achab, as well as forty-two men 
of the brethren of Ozochias. He abolished the wor- 
ship of Baal and slew its priests and followers, but he 
maintained the worship of the golden calves erected by 
Jeroboam. He was commended by Yahweh for his 
conduct towards the house of Achab, but nevertheless 
he is counted among the unfaithful rulers. Brief al- 
lusion is made to his defence of Israel against the in- 
eursions of the Syrians. On the occasion of Salman- 
asar’s invasion in 842, Jehu sent a delegation to meet 
the Assyrian conqueror, with rich presents. This fact 
is recorded in one of the cuneiform inscriptions of Sal- 
manasar, where Jehu is called the son of Amri (J7wm- 
rit), doubtless through a mistake on the part of the 
Assyrian annalist, who naturally considered Jehu as a 
lineal descendant of Amri, the founder of Samaria, 
since he occuiped the throne of that dynasty. The 
same event is pictorially set forth on the Nimrod 
obelisk. 

II. Jenu (Sept. Int), son of Obed, of the tribe of 
Juda | Par, 11°38). 

IV. Janu, son of Josabia, of the tribe of Simeon (I 
Iii, sa, Bide 

V. Jeuu (Sept. Inovd), one of David’s heroes, of the 


tribe of Benjamin, native of Anathoth (I Par., xii, 3). 
Vicouroux, Pict. de la Pible, s. v.; Hastrnas, Dict. of the 
Bible, s. v.; JosppyHus, Antiquities of the Jews, LX, vi, 1. 
James F. Driscoun. 
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Jemez Pueblo, an Indian pueblo situated upon 
the north bank of the river of the same name about 
twenty miles north-west of Bernalillo, New Mexico. 
Its inhabitants, of Tanoan Shoshonean stock, are all 
that remain of an important tribe occupying some 
ten villages in the same region when first known to 
the Spaniards in 1541. The name comes from their 
Keran neighbours. They themselves call their town 
Walatoa, “Bear Village’. The Jemez country was 
first entered by Coronado in 1541, and was visited 
later by Espejo (1583) and Ofiate (1598). Through 
the efforts of the Franciscan Father Martin de Ar- 
vide the tribe was induced, about 1618, to concen- 
trate in two villages, in each of which a mission was 
established. Somewhat later one of these was aban- 
doned for a new station, San Juan (de los Jemez). 
Twice the Jemez, in connexion with some other In- 
dians, conspired against the Spaniards, but the risings 
were speedily suppressed, until the outbreak of the 
general Pueblo rebellion in 1680, when the Jemez rose 
in both villages, killing one of the missionaries. At 
last, in 1694, General Vargas stormed their pueblo, 
killing nearly 100 of the inhabitants and carrying off 
nearly 400 prisoners. The village was also destroyed, 
reducing the tribe to the single pueblo of San Diego. 
In 1696 they again revolted, killing the resident Fran- 
ciscan missionary, and fled west tothe Navaho. After 
some years of exile they returned and built the pueblo 
in which they now reside. In 1728 and 1780-1 they 
suffered heavily from smallpox. They number now 
about 500, including the remnant of the kindred Pecos 
tribe. Both a government and a Franciscan day- 
school are kept among them. In culture and general 


characteristics the Jemez resemble the other Pueblos. 

Bancrort, Hist. Arizona and New Mexico; BANDELIER, 
Archeol. Inst. Papers; Hopcrt, Handbook; Winsuip, Coronado 
Hxpedition in Fourteenth Rpt. Bur. Am. Ethnol., for which see 
InpIANS, AMERICAN. 


JAMES MOooNneY. 


Jeningen, Puitipp, VENERABLE, b. at Eichstatt, 
Bavaria, 5 Jan., 1642; d. at Ellwangen, 8 Feb., 1704. 
Entering the Society of Jesus, 19 Jan., 1663, he beeame 
a most successful popular-missionary at the shrine of 
Our Lady of Schénenberg, near Ellwangen in Swabia, 
made famous by the Jesuits, and to which Jeningen, 
through the renown of his holiness, drew pilgrims 
from near and far. Jor many years he went forth on 
missions in the entire neighbouring country, his burn- 
ing zeal achieving wonderful results. He is yet re- 
membered as the ‘‘ Apostle of the Ries”’. 

Peremayr, Vita ... Philippi Jeningen . . . (Ingolstadt 
and Munich, 1763); Hausmn, Leben . ... Philipp Jeningen 
‘ (Dillingen, 1766; Ratisbon, 1873); PrscaLtar, Aus dem 
Leben des_ehrw. Philipp Jeningen . . . (Paderborn, 1859); 
Der ehrw. P. Philipp Jeningen . . . von einem Priester der Dioz. 
von Rottenburg (Ellwangen, 1908); Beschreibung der lauretani- 
schen Kapelle und Kirche auf dem Schénenberg (Ellwangen, 
1870); a life in MS. at the Jesuit College at Feldkirch; a collec- 
tion of letters in the archives of the German province. 


A. HUONDER. 


Jenks, Strvusrpr, theologian, b. in Shropshire, e. 
1656; d. early in December, 1714. He was educated 
at Douai College, where he was ordained priest 23 
Sept., 1684, and where he was professor of philosophy 
from 1680 to 1686. He was later a preacher in ordi- 
nary toJames IT. At the Revolution of 1688 he fled to 
Flanders. On his return to England he laboured as a 
missionary in or near London and was appointed by 
the chapter Archdeacon of Surrey and Kent. In 1711 
he was elected by Propaganda Vicar Apostolic of the 
Northern District (13 Aug., 1713), but died of paral- 
ysis before his consecration. Among his works 
are: “A Contrite and Humble Heart” (Paris, 1692); 
“Practical Discourses on the Morality of the Gospel” 
(1699); ‘‘The Blind Obedience of a Humble Penitent 
the Best Cure for Seruples” (1699, republished, Lon- 
don, 1872); ‘The Whole Duty of a Christian”’ (1707 
““A Short Review of the Book of Jansenius”’ tivi0" 
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A portrait engraved by le Pouter in 1694 is prefixed to 
a Paris edition of ‘‘A Contrite and Humble Heart”. 

Dopp, Church History, III (Brussels, 1739-42); Bownn, in- 
troduction to God's Safe Way_of Obedience (London, 1872); 
Bravy, Annals of the Catholic Hierarchy (London, 1877); Gri- 
Low, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.,s. v.; Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. 


Epwin Burton. 


Jennings, Srr Patrick Aurrep, Australian states- 
man, b. at Newry, Ireland, 1831; d. July, 1897. He 
received his education, which included a training in 
engineering and surveying, in his native town, went to 
Victoria in 1852, and settled in the St. Arnaud dis- 
trict, where he filled various public offices. In 1863 he 
went to New South Wales, and engaged in pastoral 
pursuits in the Riverina district. Four years later he 
was appointed to the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, from which he resigned in 1869, and stood asa 
candidate for the Legislative Assembly, to which he 
was elected. In 1874 he was honoured by Pius IX 
with the Order of St. Gregory the Great, and in 1876 
was made a Knight Commander of the Order of Pius 
TX andSt. Gregory the Great. In 1876 he represented 
New South Wales and other states at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition. He was created C.M.G. in 1879, and in 
the following year K.C.M.G. For a few months in 
1883 he was Vice-President of the Executive Council, 
and colonial treasurer for a short period in 1885. In 
the following February Sir Patrick became premier 
and colonial treasurer, but resigned these offices in 
1887. On revisiting Ireland in 1887 he was made an 
honorary LL.D. of Dublin University. In the same 
year he went to Rome, and received the Grand Cross 
of Pius [IX from Leo XIII. He was called to the Leg- 
islative Council in 1890, was a member of the Senate of 
Sydney University, a Fellow of St. John’s (Catholic) 
College, and trustee of the Sydney Art Gallery. From 
1891 until his death he led a somewhat retired life, but 
took a keen interest in benevolent and social move- 


ments. 

Heaton, Australian Dictionary of Dates (Sydney, 1879); 
MENNELL, Dictionary of Australasian Biography (London, 
1892); Men of the Time (13th ed., London, 1891). 

_JoHN W. KEnnepy. 


Jephte (mn5*), one of the judges of Israel. The 
story of Jephte is narrated in chapters xi and xii of the 
Book of Judges. He was a warrior of Galaad and the 
son of a harlot. His father’s name was Galaad, who 
having a wife and other children, these latter thrust 
* out Jephte from the family and he fled to the land of 
Tobin Eastern Syria. Here he became the leader of a 
band of ‘‘needy men” and robbers who followed him 
as their prince. At this juncture the Israelitish terri- 
tory east of the Jordan was invaded by the Ammon- 
ites, and the elders of Galaad, being in sore need of a 
leader to conduct the defence, saw themselves forced 
to go to Tob and ask Jephte to return and be their 
prince. After expressing surprise that they should 
make him such an offer, considering the treatment he 
had received in his native city, he yielded to their 
entreaties, but insisted on the condition that, should 
he be victorious over the Ammonites, his own country- 
men would remain faithful to their word and recognize 
him as their prince. The elders made a solemn prom- 
ise, and Jephte returned with them to the land of 
Galaad, where he was made chief by popular acclama-~ 
tion. Before beginning his campaign Jephte made a 
vow to the Lord, saying: ‘If thou wilt deliver the 
children of Ammon into my hands, whosoever shall 
first come forth out of the doors of my house, and 
shall meet me when I return in peace from the 
children of Ammon, the same will I offer a holocaust 
to the Lord.” After a rather long negotiation with 
the King of the Ammonites as to Israel’s right of pos- 
session of the land of Galaad, Jephte led his forces 
against the invaders and ‘‘smote them from Aroer till 
you come to Mennith, twenty cities, and as far as Abel, 
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which is set with vineyards, witha very great slaughter. 
and the children of Ammon were humbled by the children 
of Israel” (Judges, xi, 33). 

On his triumphant return to his home in Maspha, 
the first person to come forth to meet him is his only 
daughter, accompanied by a chorus of women. On be- 
holding her he is stricken with alarm and dismay, 
remembering his rash vow, but he declares that he has 
opened his mouth to the Lord and cannot do other- 
wise than fulfil it. The daughter expresses a noble 
and generous resignation to her fate, but asks a respite 
of two months that she may ‘‘bewail her virginity ” in 
the mountains with her companions. At the expira~ 
tion of the two months ‘‘she returned to her father 
and he did to her as he had vowed.” Whence arose 
a custom that from year to year the daughters of 
Israel used to assemble together and lament during 
four days the daughter of Jephte the Galaadite. 

The obvious import of the narrative is that the 
daughter of Jephte was offered up asa human sacrifice, 
and in fact, such has been the unanimous interpreta- 
tion of it in Jewish, as well as in early Christian, tradi- 
tion. Some modern apologists, however, shocked by 
the idea that a judge upon whom came ‘‘the spirit of 
the Lord” (xi, 29) could commit so barbarous an act, 
have endeavoured to prove that the words of Jephte’s 
vow should not be taken literally, but as referring to 
perpetual celibacy to which his daughter was to be 
condemned. The arguments to this effect, which are 
far from convincing, may be found in Vigouroux, 
‘Dictionnaire de la Bible”, s. v. They ignore the 
barbarous ethical condition of the Israelites at that 
relatively remote epoch—a condition which is evident 
from other narratives in the same Book of Judges 
(v. g. that of ch. xix). That human sacrifice was ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Mosaic Law does not help the 
argument, for, even granting that the Law then existed 
at all otherwise than in embryo, which is at least very 
doubtful, it is plain from the historical books referring 
to this and subsequent periods that its prescriptions 
were constantly ignored by the Jewish people. That 
such rash vows with their dire consequences, and even 
human sacrifices, were not things unheard of in that 
stage of Israel’s history, may be gathered from such 
passages as I Kings, xiv, 24 sqq.; II Kings, xxi, 6-9; 
IV Kings, xvi, 3; etc. 

After the conquest of the Ammonites Jephte be- 
came involved in a severe conflict with the neighbour- 
ing tribesmen of Ephraim who arrogantly complained 
that they had not been invited to take part in the 
expedition. Jephte retorted that they had been 
called upon to assist him but had declined, and the 
result was a fierce struggle between Ephraim and the 
men of Galaad in which the latter were victorious. 
They obtained strategie control of the fords of the 
Jordan by which the fleeing Ephraimites were obliged 
to return homeward, and when the fugitives appeared, 
each one was asked to pronounce the word ‘“‘shibbo- 
leth” (an ear of corn), and if according to the Eph- 
raimitic dialect it was pronounced “‘sibboleth” the 
man was immediately put to death. ‘That forty-two 
thousand Ephraimites were slain on that occasion may 
be an exaggeration or possibly a change of the text. 
After a judgeship of six years Jephte died and was 
buried in his city of Galaad. 

Pais in Vicouroux, Dict. dela Bible, s.v. Jephié; CooKE in 
Hastrinas, Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Jephthah. 

James F. Driscout. 


Jeremias [Heb. 795°, Irmeyah; often in the para- 
gogic form 37199, Irmeyahu, especially in the Book of 
Jeremias—meaning, possibly, “whom Jehovah ap- 
points” (see Gesenius, “ Lexicon”’, s. v.); Sept. ‘Tepeulas], 
the name of seven or eight men, besides the prophet 
(see JEREMIAS THE PROPHET), mentioned in the Old 
Testament :— ‘ 

(1) Jeremras or Lopna (A. V. Libnah, II Kings, 
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xxiil, 31), of the tribe of Juda. He was the father of 
Amital, or Hamutal, one of the wives of Josias and 
mother of Kings Joachaz (IV Kings, xxiii, 31) and 
Sedecias (IV Kings, xxiv, 18). Cf. er., lii, 1—Gr. 
text. 

(2) Jeremras, JeREmtaA [D. V., I Par., v, 24 (A. V. 
Jeremiah, Chron.); Sept. “Tepeula}, a chief of the half 
tribe of Manasses east of the Jordan, about the time 
of the Assyrian deportation under Thelgathphalnasar 
(A. V. Tiglath-pileser). 

(3) Jmremtas, one of the Benjamite bowmen and 
slingers who repaired to David’s assistance at Siceleg 
(A. V. Ziklag) during the persecution by Saul (I Par., 
xii, 4). 

(4) Jeremtas (A. V. and R.V. Jeremiah), a valiant 
warrior of the tribe of Gad, fifth in rank of those who 
went over to David when he had withdrawn into the 
desert of Juda to escape capture at the hands of Saul 
(Gi Weve, sei. 10). 

(5) Jereoias, the tenth in reputation of the Gadite 
braves who threw in their lot with David’s small army 
when he lay hid in the wilderness (I Par., xii, 13). 

(6) Jerpuias, son of Habsanias (R.V. Habazziniah), 
and father of Jezonias (A. V. and R. V. Jaazaniah). 
The last-mentioned seems to have been the head of 
the Reehabites (Jer., xxxv, 3) in the time of the 
prophet. 

(7) JEREMIAS, a priest who returned with Zorobabel 
and Josue to Jerusalem [II Esd. (A. V. Nehem.), xu, 
1] after the Babylonian Captivity—about 536 B. c. 
His name was given to one of the twenty-two courses 
{II Hsd., xii, 1-7—Vig., op. cit. below, bere reckons 
only twenty-one; cf. Gr. text (Neeulas), where the 
name is written ‘Iepeula. UWattusis omitted in v. 2, and 
a lacuna occurs after the Sechenias of v. 3 as far as v. 
7], into which were divided the four families of priests 
(I Esd., ii, 36-9). 

(8) JmremMiAs, head of one of the priestly families, 
who, together with the other leaders of the people, 
subscribed to the sacred covenant renewed in the time 
of Nehemias (about 444 8. c.). A comparison of the 
priestly list given in IT Esd., x, 2-8, with the enumera- 
tion of xu, 1 sq., will show the name of Jeremias 
(‘Iepeula) placed in close juxtaposition to that of 
Saraias (Saraia), and both are mentioned, in either 
case, amongst the first three. For these and similar 
reasons some have been led, despite the seeming 
difficulties, chiefly chronological, to identify that 
Jeremias who “went up with Zorobabel’’ and the 
homonymous priest who swore on behalf of his breth- 
ren that “they would walk in the law of God”’. 

Ermon! in Via., Dict. de la Bible, s. v. J4rémie; Moss in 
Hasr., Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Jeremiah. 
Pe. MacAunay, 


Jeremias (tHE Prorunt) lived at the close of the 
seventh and in the first part of the sixth century before 
Christ; a contemporary of Draco and Solon of Athens. 
In the year 627, during the reign of Josias, he was 
called at a youthful age to be a prophet, and for nearly 
half a century, at least from. 327 to 585, he bore the 
burden of the prophetic office. He belonged to a 
priestly (not a high-priestly) family of Anathoth, a 
small country town north-east of Jerusalem now 
called Anata; but he seems never to have performed 
priestly duties at the temple. The scenes of his pro- 
phetic activity were, for a short time, his native town, 
for the greater part of his life, the metropolis Jerusalem, 
and, for a time after the fall of Jerusalem, Masphath 
(Jer., xl, 6) and the Jewish colonies of the Dispersion 
in Egypt (Jer., xlili, 6 sqq.). His name, 37995" also 
m1, Sept. ‘Iepeulas, has received varying etymo- 
logical interpretations (“ Lofty is Jahweh” or “ Jah- 
weh founds”’); it appears also as the name of other 
persons in the Old Testament. Sources for the history 
of his life and times are, first, the book of prophecies 
bearing his name, and, second, the Books of Kings 
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and of Paralipomenon (Chronicles). It is only when 
taken in connexion with the history of his times that 
the external course of his life, the individuality of his 
nature, and the ruling theme of his discourses can be 
understood. 

I. Perrop or Jeremias.—The last years of the 
seventh century and the first decades of the sixth 
brought with them a series of political catastrophes 
which completely changed national conditions in 
Western Asia. The overthrow of the Assyrian Km- 
pire, which was completed in 606 by the conquest of 
Ninive, induced Nechao II of Egypt to attempt, with 
the aid of a large army, to strike a crushing blow at 
the ancient enemy on the Euphrates. Palestine was in 
the direct route between the great powers of the 
world of that era on the Euphrates and the Nile, and 
the Jewish nation was roused to action by the march 
of the Egyptian army through its territory. Josias, 
the last descendant of David, had begun in Jerusalem 
a moral and religious reformation “in the ways of 
David”, the carrying out of which, however, was frus- 
trated by the lethargy of the people and the foreign 
policy of the king. The attempt of Josias to check the 
advance of the Egyptians cost him his life at the battle 
of Mageddo, 608. Four years later, Nechao, the con- 
queror at Mageddo, was slain by Nabuchodonosor at 
Carchemish on the Euphrates. From that time Nabu- 
chodonosor’s eyes were fixed on Jerusalem. The last, 
shadowy kings upon the throne of David, the three 
sons of Josias—Joachaz, Joakim, and Sedecias— 
hastened the destruction of the kingdom by their un- 
successful foreign policy and their anti-religious or, at 
least, weak internal policy. Both Joakim and Sede- 
cias, in spite of the warnings of the prophet Jeremias, 
allowed themselves to be misled by the war party in 
the nation into refusing to pay the tribute to the King 
of Babylon. The king’s revenge followed quickly upon 
the rebellion. In the second great expedition Jeru- 
salem was conquered (586) and destroyed after a siege 
of eighteeen months, which was only interrupted by 
the battle with the Egyptian army of relief. The 
Lord east aside his footstool in the day of his wrath 
and sent Juda into the Babylonian Captivity. 

This is the historieal background to the lifework of 
the Prophet Jeremias: in foreign policy an era of lost 
battles and other events preparatory to the great 
catastrophe; in the inner life of the people an era of un- 
successful attempts at reformation, and the appear- 
ance of fanatical parties such as generally accompany 
the last days of a declining kingdom. While the kings 
from the Nile and the Euphrates alternately laid the 
sword on the neck of the Daughter of Sion, the leaders 
of the nation, the kings and priests, became more and 
more involved in party schemes; a Sion party, led by 
false prophets, deluded itself by the superstitious be- 
lief that the temple of Jahweh was the unfailing talis- 
man of the capital; a fanatically foolhardy war party 
wanted to organize a resistance to the utmost against 
the great powers of the world; a Nile party looked to 
the Iegyptians for the salvation of the country, and in- 
cited opposition to the Babylonian lordship. Carried 
away by human polities, the people of Sion forgot its 
religion, the national trust in God, and wished to fix 
the day and hour of its redemption according to its 
own will. Over all these factions the eup of the wine 
of wrath gradually grew full, to be finally poured from 
seven vessels during the Babylonian Exile laid upon the 
nation of the Prophets. 

If. Mission or Jeremras.—In the midst of the con- 
fusion of a godless policy of despair at the approach of 
destruction, the prophet of Anathoth stood as “a 
pillar of iron, and a wall of brass”. The prophet of 
the eleventh hour, he had the hard mission, on the eve 
of the great catastrophe of Sion, of proclaiming the 
decree of God that in the near future the city and 
temple should be overthrown. From the time of his 
first calling in vision to the prophetic office, he saw the 
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rod of correction in the hand of God, he heard the 
word that the Lord would watch over the execution of 
His decree (i, 11 sq.). That Jerusalem would be de- 
stroyed was the constant assertion, the ceterum censeo 
of the Cato of Anathoth. He appeared before the 
people with chains about his neck (ef. xxvii, xxviii) 
in order to give a drastic illustration of the captivity 
and chains which he foretold. The false prophets 
preached only of freedom and victory, but the Lord 
said: “A liberty for you to the sword, to the pesti- 
lence, and to the famine” (xxxiv, 17). It was so clear 
to him that the next generation would be involved in 
the overthrow of the kingdom that he renounced mar- 
riage and the founding of a family for himself (xvi, 
1-4), because he did not wish to have children who 
would surely be the victims of the sword or become the 
slaves of the Babylonians. His celibacy was conse- 
quently a declaration of his faith in the revelation 
granted him of the destruction of the city. Jeremias 
is thus the Biblical and histori- 
eal counterpart of Cassandra 
in the Homeric poems, who 
foresaw the fall of Troy, but 
found no eredence in her own 
house, yet was so strong in her 
conviction that she renounced 
marriage and all the joys of life. 
Along with this first task, 
to prove the certainty of the 
catastrophe of 586, Jeremias 
had the second commission 
to declare that this catas- 
trophe was a moral necessity, 
to proclaim it in the ears of 
the people as the inevitable 
result of the moral guilt since 
the days of Manasses (IV 
Kings, xxi, 10-15); in a word, 
to set forth the Babylonian 
Captivity as a moral, not 
merely a historical, fact. It 
was only because the stub- 
born nation had thrown off 
the yoke of the Lord (Jer., u, 
20) that it must bow its neck 
under the yoke of the Babylo- 
nians. In order to arouse the 
nation from its moral leth- 
argy, and to make moral prep- 
aration for the day of the 
Lord, the sermons of the 
preacher of repentance of Ana- 
thoth emphasized this causal 
connexion between punishment and guilt, until it be- 
came monotonous. Although he failed to convert the 
people, and thus to turn aside entirely the calamity from 
Jerusalem, nevertheless the word of the Lord in his 
mouth became, for some, a hammer that broke their 
stony hearts to repentance (xxiii, 29). Thus, Jere- 
mias had not only “to root up, and to pull down”, 
he had also in the positive work of salvation “to build, 
and to plant” (i, 10). These latter aims of the peni- 
tential discourses of Jeremias make plain why the 
religious and moral conditions of the time are all 
painted in the same dark tone: the priests do not in- 
quire after Jahweh; the leaders of the people them- 
selves wander in strange paths; the prophets prophesy 
in the name of Baal; Juda has become the meeting- 
place of strange gods; the people have forsaken the 
fountain of living water and have provoked the Lord 
to anger by idolatry and the worship of high places, by 
the sacrifice of children, desecration of the Sabbath, 
and by false weights. This severity in the discourses 
of Jeremias makes them the most striking type of 
rophetic declamation against sin. One well-known 
Fesathests ascribes to Jeremias also the authorship of 
the Books of Kings. In reality the thought. forming 
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the philosophical basis of the Books of Kings and the 
conception underlying the speeches of Jeremias com- 
plement each other, inasmuch as the fall of the king- 
dom is traced back in the one to the guilt of the kings, 
cae the other to the people’s participation in this 
guilt. 

Ill. Lire or Jeremias.—A far more exact picture 
of the life of Jeremias has been preserved than of the 
life of any other seer of Sion. It was an unbroken 
chain of steadily growing outward and inward diffi- 
culties, a genuine ‘“Jeremiad”. On account of his 
prophecies, his life was no longer safe among his fellow- 
citizens of Anathoth (xi, 21 sqq.), and of no teacher 
did the saying prove truer that ‘a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country”. When he transferred his 
residence from Anathoth to Jerusalem his troubles in- 
creased, and in the capital of the kingdom he was 
doomed to learn by corporal suffering that veritas parit 
odium (truth draws hatred upon itself). King Joakim 
could never forgive the prophet 
for threatening him with pun- 
ishment on account of his un- 
scrupulous mania for building 
and for his judicial murders. 
‘He shall be buried with the 
burial of an ass” (xxii, 13- 
19). When the prophecies of 
Jeremias were read before the 
king, he fell into such a rage 
that he threw the roll into 
the fire and commanded the 
arrest of the prophet (xxxvi, 
21-26). Then the word of 
the Lord came to Jeremias to 
let Baruch the scribe write 
again his words (xxxvi, 27- 
32). More than once the 
prophet was in prison and in 
chains without the word of 
the Lord being silenced 
(xxxvl, 5 sqq.); more than 
once he seemed, in human 
judgment, doomed to death, 

ut, like a wall of brass, the 
word of the Almighty was the 
protection of his life: ‘‘ Be not 
afraid . they shall not 
prevail: for I am with thee, 
saith the Lord, to deliver 
thee” (i, 17-19). The re- 
ligious opinion he main- 
tained, that only by a moral 
change could a catastrophe 
in outward conditions prepare the way for improve- 
ment, brought him into bitter conflict with the 


* political parties of the nation. The Sion party, with 


its superstitious confidence in the temple (vu, 4), in- 
cited the people to open revolt against Jeremias, be- 
cause, at the gate and in the outer court of the temple, 
he prophesied the fate of the holy place in Silo for the 
house of the Lord; and the prophet was in great dan- 
ger of violent death at the hands of the Sionists 
(xxvi; ef. vii). The party friendly to Egypt cursed 
him because he condemned the coalition with Egypt, 
and presented to the King of Egypt also the cup of 
the wine of wrath (xxy, 17-19); they also hated him 
because, during the siege of Jerusalem, he declared, bee 
fore the event, that the hopes placed on an Egyptian 
army of relief were delusive (xxxvul, 5-9). The party 
of noisy patriots calumniated Jeremias as a morose 
pessimist (cf. xxvii, xxvili), because they had allowed 
themselves to be deceived as to the seriousness of the 
crisis by the flattering words of Hananias of Gabaon 
and his companions, and dreamed of freedom and 
peace while exile and war were already ore 
the gates of the city. The exhortation of the prophet 
to accept the inevitable, and to choose voluntary sub- 
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mission as a lesser evil than a hopeless struggle, was 
interpreted by the war party as a lack of patriotism. 
Even at the present day, some commentators wish to 
regard Jeremias as a traitor to his country—Jeremias, 
who was the best friend of his brethren and of the 
people of Israel (II Mach., xv, 14), so deeply did he 
feel the weal and woe of his native land. Thus was 
Jeremias loaded with the curses of all parties as the 
scapegoat of the blinded nation. During the siege of 
Jerusalem he was once more condemned to death and 
thrown into a miry dungeon; this time a foreigner res- 
cued him from certain death (xxxvil-xxxix). 

Still more violent than these outward battles were 
the conflicts in the soul of the prophet. Being in full 
sympathy with the national sentiment, he felt that his 
own fate was bound up with that of the nation; hence 
the hard mission of announcing to the people the sen- 
tence of death affected him deeply; hence his ea 
sition to accepting this commission (1, 6). With all 
the resources of prophetic rhetoric he sought to bring 
back the people to ‘‘the old paths” (vi, 16), but in this 
endeavour he felt as though he were trying to effeet 
that ‘‘the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots” (xui, 23). He heard the sins of his people 
erying to heaven for vengeance, and forcibly expresses 
his approval of the judgment pronounced upon the 
blood-stained city (ef. vi). The next moment, how- 
ever, he prays the Lord to let the eup pass from Jeru- 
salem, and wrestles like Jacob with God for a blessing 
upon Sion. The grandeur of soul of the great sufferer 
appears most plainly in the fervid prayers for his peo- 
ple (ef. especially xiv, 7-9, 19-22), which were often 
offered directly after a fiery declaration of coming pun- 
ishment. He knows that with the fall of Jerusalem 
the place that was the scene of revelation and salva- 
tion will be destroyed. Nevertheless, at the grave of 
the religious hopes of Israel, he still has the expecta- 
tion that the Lord, notwithstanding all that has hap- 
pened, will bring His promises to pass for the sake of 
His name. The Lord thinks ‘‘thoughts of peace, and 
not of affliction”, and will let Himself be found of 
those who seek (xxix, 10-14). As He watched to de- 
stroy, so will He likewise watch to build up (xxxi, 28). 
The prophetic gift does not appear with equal clear- 
ness in the life of any other prophet as alike a psy- 
chological problem and a personal task. His bitter 
outward and inward experiences give the speeches of 
Jeremias a strongly personal tone. More than once 
this man of iron seems in danger of losing his spiritual 
balance. He calls down punishment from heaven 
upon his enemies (ef. xii, 3; xviii, 23). Like a Job 
among the prophets, he curses the day of his birth (xv, 
10; xx, 14-18); he would like to arise, go hence, and 
preach instead to the stones in the wilderness: “Who 
will give me in the wilderness a lodging place .. . 
and I will leave my people, and depart from them?” 
(ix, 2; Heb. text, ix, 1). It is not improbable that 
the mourning prophet of Anathoth was the author 
of many of the Psalms that are full of bitter re- 
proach, 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, Jeremias was 
not carried away into the Babylonian exile. He re- 
mained behind in Chanaan, in the wasted vineyard of 
Jahweh, that he might continue his prophetic office. 
It was indeed a life of martyrdom among the dregs of 
the nation that had been left in the land. At a later 
date he was dragged to Egypt by emigrating Jews 
(xl-xliv). According to a tradition first mentioned by 
Tertullian (Scorp., vili), Jeremias was stoned to death 
in Egypt by his own countrymen on account of his dis- 
courses threatening the coming punishment of God 
(cf, Heb., xi, 37), thus crowning with martyrdom a 
life of steadily increasing trials and sorrows. Jere- 
mias would not have died as Jeremias had he not 
died a martyr. The Roman Martyrology assigns his 
name to 1 May. Posterity sought to atone for the sins 
kis contemporaries had committed against him. Hyen 
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during the Babylonian Captivity his prophecies seem 
to have been the favourite reading of the exiles (II 
Par., xxxvi, 21; I Esd., i, 1; Dan., ix, 2). In the later 
books compare Ecclus., xlix, 8 sq.; II Mach., 1, 1-8; 
xv, 12-16; Matt., xvi, 14. 

TV. CHARACTERISTIC QUALITIES OF JEREMIAS.—The 
delineation in II and III of the life and task of Jere- 
mias has already made plain the peculiarity of his 
character. Jeremias is the prophet of mourning and 
of symbolical suffering. This distinguishes his per- 
sonality from that of Isaias, the prophet of ecstasy and 
the Messianic future, of Ezechiel, the prophet of mys- 
tical (not typical) suffering, and of Daniel, the cos- 
mopolitan revealer of apocalyptic visions of the Old 
Covenant. No prophet belonged so entirely to his age 
and his immediate surroundings, and no prophet was 
so seldom transported by the Spirit of God from a 
dreary present into a brighter future than the mourn- 
ing prophet of Anathoth. Consequently, the life of no 
other prophet reflects the history of his times so 
vividly as the life of Jeremias reflects the time immedi- 
ately preceding the Babylonian Captivity. A som- 
bre, depressed spirit overshadows his life, just as a 
gloomy light overhangs the grotto of Jeremias in the 
northern part of Jerusalem. In Michelangelo’s fres- 
coes on the ceilings of the Sistine chapel there is a 
masterly delineation of Jeremias as the prophet of 
myrrh, perhaps the most expressive and eloquent 
figure among the prophets depicted by the great 
master. He is represented bent over like a tottering 
pillar of the temple, the head supported by the right 
hand, the disordered beard expressive of a time of in- 
tense sorrow, and the forehead scored with wrinkles, 
the entire exterior a contrast to the pure soul within. 
His eyes seem to see blood and ruins, and his lips ap- 
pear to murmur a lament. The whole picture strik- 
ingly portrays a man who never in his life laughed, 
and who turned aside from scenes of joy, because the 
Spirit told him that soon the voice of mirth should be 
silenced (xvi, 8 sq.). 

Equally characteristic and idiosyncratic is the lit- 
erary style of Jeremias. He does not use the classi- 
cally elegant language of a Deutero-Isaias or an Amos, 
nor does he possess the imagination shown in the 
symbolism and elaborate detail of Ezechiel, neither 
does he follow the lofty thought of a Daniel in his 
apocalyptic vision of the history of the world. The 
style of Jeremias is simple, without ornament and but 
little polished. Jerome speaks of him as “in verbis 
simplex et facilis, in majestate sensuum profundissi- 
mus” (simple and easy in words, most profound in 
majesty of thought). Jeremias often speaks in jerky, 
disjointed sentences, as if grief and excitement of 
spirit had stifled his voice. Nor did he follow strietly 
the laws of poetic rhythm in the use of the Kénah, or 


-elegiac, verse, which had, moreover, an anacoluthie 


measure of itsown. Like these anacoluthe so are also 
the many, at times even monotonous, repetitions for 
which he has been blamed, the only individual ex- 
pressions of the mournful feeling of his soul that are 
correct in style. Sorrow inclines to repetition, in the 
manner of the prayers on the Mount of Olives. Just 
as grief in the East is expressed in the neglect of the 
outward appearance, so the great representative of 
elegiae verse of the Bible had neither time nor de- 
sire to adorn his thoughts with a carefully chosen 
diction. 

Jeremias also stands by himself among the prophets 
by his manner of carrying on and developing the 
Messianie idea. He was far from attaining the full- 
ness and clearness of the Messianic gospel of the Book 
of Isaias; he does not contribute as much as the Book 
of Daniel to the terminology of the gospel. Above all 
the other great prophets, Jeremias was sent to his age, 
and only in very isolated instances does he throw a 

x . : 
prophetic light in verbal prophecy on the fullness of 
time, as in his celebrated discourse of the Good Shep- 
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herd of the House of David (xxiii, 1-5), or when he 
most beautifully, in chapters xxx—xxxiii, proclaims 
the deliverance from the Babylonian Captivity as the 
type and pledge of the Messianic deliverance. This 
lack of actual Messianic prophecies by Jeremias has 
its compensation; for his entire life became a living 
personal prophecy of the suffering Messias, a living 
illustration of the predictions of suffering made by the 
other prophets. The suffering Lamb of God in the 
Book of Isaias (lili, 7) becomes in Jeremias a human 
being: “T was as a meek lamb, that is carried to be a 
victim” (Jer., xi, 19). The other seers were Messianic 

rophets; Jeremias was a Messianic prophecy em- 

odied in flesh and blood. It is, therefore, fortunate 
that the story of his life has been more exactly pre- 
served than that of the other prophets, because his life 
had a prophetic significance. The various parallels 
between the life of Jeremias and of the Messias are 
known: both one and the other had at the eleventh 
hour to proclaim the overthrow of Jerusalem and its 
temple by the Babylonians or Romans; both wept 
over the city which stoned the prophets and did not 
recognize what was for its peace; the love of both was 
repaid with hatred and ingratitude. Jeremias deep- 
ened the conception of the Messias in another regard. 
From the time the prophet of Anathoth, a man be- 
loved of God, was obliged to live a life of suffering in 
spite of his guiltlessness and holiness from birth, 
Israel was no longer justified in judging its Messias by 
a mechanical theory of retribution and doubting his 
sinlessness and acceptableness to God because of his 
outward sorrows. ‘Thus the life of Jeremias, a life as 
bitter as myrrh, was gradually to accustom the eye of 
the people to the suffering figure of Christ, and to 
make clear in advance the bitterness of the Cross. 
Therefore it is with a profound right that the Offices of 
the Passion in the Liturgy of the Church often use the 
language of Jeremias in an applied sense. 

V. Tue Book or THE PROPHECIES OF JEREMIAS.— 
(A) Analysis of Contents.—The book in its present form 
has two main divisions: chapters i-xlv, discourses 
threatening punishment which are aimed directly 
against Juda and are intermingled with narratives of 
personal and national events, and chapters xlvi-li, dis- 
courses containing threats against nine heathen na- 
tions and intended to warn Juda indirectly against the 
polytheism and policy of these peoples. In chapter i 
is related the calling of the prophet, in order to prove 
to his suspicious countrymen that he was the am- 
bassador of God. Not he himself had assumed the 
office of prophet, but Jahweh had conferred it upon 
him notwithstanding his reluctance. Chapters ii—vi 
contain rhetorical and weighty complaints and threats 


found under Josias contain threatenings of judgment; 
the enmity of the citizens of Anathoth against the 
herald of this Thorah reveals the infatuation of the 
nation (xi-xii). Jeremias is commanded to hide a 
linen girdle, a symbo! of the priestly nation of Sion, 
by the Euphrates and to let it rot there, to typify the 
downfall of the nation in exile on the Euphrates (xiii). 
The same stern symbolism is expressed later by the 
earthen bottle which is broken on the rocks before the 
Earthen Gate (xix, 1-11). According to the custom of 
the prophets (III Kings, xi, 29-31; Is., vii, 1-4; 
Ezech., v, 1-12), his warnings are accompanied by 
forcible pantomimic action. Prayers atthe time of a 
VIII.—22 
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great drought, statements which are of much value for 
the understanding of the psychological condition of 
the prophet in his spiritual struggles, follow (xiv—xv). 
The troubles of the times demand from the prophet 
an unmarried and joyless life (xvi-xvil). The Creator 
can treat those he has created with the same supreme 
authority that the potter has over clay and earthen 
vessels. Jeremias is ill-treated (xviii-xx). A con- 
demnation of the political and ecclesiastical leaders of 
the people and, in connexion with this, the promise 
of a better shepherd are uttered (xxi-xxiii). The 
vision of the two baskets of figs is narrated in chapter 
xxiv. The repeated declaration (ceterum censeo) that 
the land will become a desolation follows (xxv). 
Struggles with the false prophets, who take wooden 
chains off the people and load them instead with iron 
ones, are detailed. Both in a letter to the exiles in 
Babylon, and by word of mouth, Jeremias exhorts the 
captives to conform to the decrees of Jahweh (xxvi- 
xxix). Compare with this letter the “epistle of Jere- 
mias’”’ in Baruch, vi. <A prophecy of consolation and 
salvation in the style of a Deutero-Isaias, concerning 
the return of God’s favour to Israel and of the new, 
eternal covenant, is then given (xxx—xxxill). The 
chapters following are taken up largely with narra- 
tives of the last days of the siege of Jerusalem and of 
the period after the conquest, with numerous bio- 
graphical details concerning Jeremias (xxxiv—xlv). 

(B) Literary Criticism of the Book.—Much light is 
thrown on the production and genuineness of the book 
by the testimony of chapter xxxvi: Jeremiasis directed 
to write down, either personally or by his scribe Ba- 
ruch, the discourses he had given up to the fourth 
year of Joakim (6048.c.). In order to strengthen the 
impression made by the prophecies as a whole, the in- 
dividual predictions are to be united into a_ book, 
thereby preserving documentary proof of these dis- 
courses until the time in which the disasters threatened 
in them should actually come to pass. This first au- 
thentie recension of the prophecies forms the basis of 
the present Book of Jeremias. According to a law of 
literary transmission to which the Biblical books are 
also subject—habent sua fata libellt (books have their 
vicissitudes)—the first transcript was enlarged by 
various insertions and additions from the pen of Ba- 
ruch or of a later prophet. The attempts of com- 
mentators to separate these secondary and tertiary 
additions in different cases from the original Jere- 
mianie subject-matter have not always led to as con- 
vincing proof as in chapter li. This chapter should be 
regarded as an addition of the post-Jeremianic period 
based on IV Kings, xxiv, 18-xxv, 30, on account of 
the concluding statement of li: ‘‘Thus far are the 
words of Jeremias.”’ Cautious literary criticism is 
obliged to observe the principle of chronological ar- 
rangement which is perceptible in the present compo- 
sition of the book, notwithstanding the additions: 
chapters i-vi belong apparently to the reign of King 
Josias (cf. the date in i, 6); vii—xx belong, at least 
largely, to the reign of Joakim; xxi-xxxill partly to 
the reign of Sedecias (cf. xxi, 1; xxvu, 1; xxvi, 1; 
xxxii, 1), although other portions are expressly as- 
signed to the reigns of other kings: xxxiv-xxxix to 
the period of the siege of Jerusalem; xl-xlv to the 
period after the destruction of that city. Conse- 
quently, the chronology must have been considered 
in the arrangement of the material. Modern critical 
analysis of the book distinguishes between the por- 
tions narrated in the first person, regarded as directly 
attributable to Jeremias, and those portions which 
speak of Jeremias in the third person. According to 
Scholz, the book is arranged in ‘‘decades”, and each 
larger train of thought or series of speeches is closed 
with a song or prayer. It is true that in the book 
parts classically perfect and highly poetic in character 
are often suddenly followed by the most commonplace 
prose, and matters given in the barest outline are not 
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seldom succeeded by prolix and monotonous details. 
After what has been said above concerning elegiac 
verse, this difference in style can only be used with the 
ereatest caution as a criterion for literary criticism. 
In the same way, investigation, of late very popular, 
as to whether a passage exhibits a Jeremianie spirit 
or not, leads to vague subjective results. Since the 
discovery (1904) of the Assuan texts, which strikingly 
confirm Jer., xliv, 1, has proved that Aramaic, as the 
ko. (common dialect) of the Jewish colony in Egypt, 
was spoken as early as the fifth and sixth centuries 
8B. c., the Aramaic expressions in the Book of Jeremias 
can no longer be quoted as proof of a later origin of 
such passages. Also the agreement, verbal or con- 
ceptual, of texts in Jeremias with earlier books, per- 
haps with Deuteronomy, is not in itself a conclusive 
argument against the genuineness of these passages, 
for the prophet does not claim absolute originality. 

Notwithstanding the repetition of earlier passages 
in Jeremias, chapters I-li are fundamentally genuine, 
although their genuineness has been strongly doubted, 
because, in the series of discourses threatening punish- 
ment to the heathen nations, it is impossible that there 
should not be a prophecy against Babylon, then the 
most powerful representative of paganism. ‘These 
chapters are, indeed, filled with the Deutero-Isaian 
spirit of consolation, somewhat after the manner of 
Is., xlvii, but they do not therefore, as a matter of 
course, lack genuineness, as the same spirit of conso- 
lation also inspires XxXxX-XXXUl. 

(C) Textual Conditions of the Book.—The arrange- 
ment of the text in the Septuagint varies from that of 
the Hebrew text and the Vulgate; the discourses 
against the heathen nations, in the Hebrew text, xlvi- 
li, are, in the Septuagint, inserted after xxy, 13, and 
partly in different order. Great differences exist also 
as to the extent of the text of the Book of Jeremias. 
The text of the Hebrew and Latin Bibles is about one- 
eighth larger than that of the Septuagint. The ques- 
tion as to which text has preserved the original form 
cannot be answered according to the theory of Streane 
and Scholz, who declare at the outset that every ad- 
dition of the Hebrew version is a later enlargement of 
the original text in the Septuagint. Just as little can 
the difficulty be settled by avowing, with Kaulen, an 
a priori preference for the Masoretic text. In most 
cases the Alexandrian translation has retained the 
better and original reading; consequently, in most 
cases the Hebrew text is glossed. In a book as much 
read as Jeremias the large number of glosses cannot 
appear strange. But in other cases the shorter re- 
cension of the Septuagint is not the original wording, 
but the deliberate condensation of the translator ora 
lapse in the literary transmission. The additions to 
the Septuagint, amounting to about 100 words, which 
can be opposed to its large lacune, as compared with 
the Masorah, are sufficient proof that considerable 
liberty was taken in its preparation. Consequently, it 
was not made by an Aquila, and it received textual 
changes in the literary transmission. The dogmatic 
content of the discourses of Jeremias is not affected by 
these variations in the text. 

VI. Lamentatrons.—In the Greek and Latin Bi- 
bles there are five songs of lament bearing’ the name 
of Jeremias, which follow the Book of the Prophecy 
of Jeremias. Inthe Hebrew these are entitled Kindth. 
from their elegiac character, or the ’Hkhah songs after 
the first word of the first, second, and fourth elegies; 
in Greek they are called @pfvo, in Latin they are 
known as Lamentationes. 

A. Position and Genuineness of Lamentations. —The 
superscription to Lamentations in the Septuagint and 
other versions throws light on the historical occasion 
ot their production and on the author: ‘‘And it came 
to pass, after Israel was carried into captivity, and 
Jerusalem was desolate, that Jeremias the prophet sat 
weeping, and mourned with:this lamentation over 
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Jerusalem, and with a sorrowful mind, sighing and 
moaning, he said”’. The inscription was not written 
by the author of Lamentations, one proof of this being 
that it does not belong to the alphabetical form of the 
elegies. It expresses, however, briefly, the tradition 
of ancient times which is also confirmed both by the 
Targum and the Talmud. Toa man like Jeremias, the 
day on which Jerusalem became a heap of ruins was 
not only a day of national misfortune, as was the day 
of the fall of Troy to the Trojan, or that of the de- 
struction of Carthage to the Carthaginian, it was also 
a day of religious inanition. For, in a religious sense, 
Jerusalem had a peculiar importance in the history of 
salvation, as the footstool of Jahweh and as the scene 
of the revelation of God and of the Messias. Conse- 
quently, the grief of Jeremias was personal, not merely 
a sympathetic emotion over the sorrow of others, for 
he had sought to prevent the disaster by his labours as 
a prophet in the streets of the city. All the fibres of 
his heart were bound up with Jerusalem; he was now 
himself crushed and desolate. Thus Jeremias more 
than any other man was plainly called—it may be said, 
driven by an inner foree—to lament the ruined city as 
threnodist of the great penitential period of the Old 
Covenant. He was already prepared by his lament 
upon the death of King Josias (II Par., xxxv, 25) and 
by the elegiac songs in the book of his prophecies (ef. 
xiii, 20-27, a lament over Jerusalem). The lack of 
variety in the word-forms and in the construction of 
the sentences, which, it is claimed, does not accord 
with the character of the style of Jeremias, may be 
explained as a poetic peculiarity of this poetic book. 
Descriptions such as those in i, 13-15, or iv, 10, seem 
to point to an eye witness of the catastrophe, and the 
literary impression made by the whole continually re- 
calls Jeremias. Tothis conduce the elegiac tone of the 
Lamentations, which is only occasionally interrupted 
by intermediate tones of hope; the complaints against 
false prophets and against the striving after the favour 
of foreign nations; the verbal agreements with the Book 
of Prophecy of Jeremias; finally the predilection for 
closing a series of thoughts with a prayer warm from 
the heart—cf. ili, 19-21, 64-66, and chapter v, which, 
like a Miserere Psalm of Jeremias, forms a close to the 
five lamentations. The fact that in the Hebrew Bible 
the Kinéth was remoyed, as a poetie work, from the 
collection of prophetic books and placed among the 
Kéthibhim, or Hagiographa, cannot be quoted as a 
decisive argument against its Jeremiac origin, as the 
testimony of the Septuagint, the most important wit- 
ness in the forum of Biblical criticism, must in a hun- 
dred other cases correct the decision of the Masorah. 
Moreover, the superscription of the Septuagint seems 
to presuppose a Hebrew original. 

B. Technical Form of the Poetry of Lamentations.— 

(1) In the first four laments the Kinah measure is 
used in the construction of the lines. In this measure 
each line is divided into two unequal members having 


. respectively three and two stresses, as for example in 


the introductory first three lines of the book. 
(2) In all five elegies the construction of the verses 
follows an alphabetical arrangement. The first, sec- 


‘ond, fourth, and fifth laments are each composed of 


twenty-two verses, to correspond with the number of 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet; the third lament is 
made up of three times twenty-two verses. In the 
first, second, and fourth elegies each verse begins with 
a letter of the Hebrew alphabet, the letters following 
in order, as the first verse begins with Aleph, the 
second with Beth, etc.; in the third elegy every fourth 
verse begins with a letter of the alphabet in due order. 
Thus, with a few exceptions and changes (Pé, the 
seventeenth, precedes Ayin the sixteenth letter), the 
Hebrew alphabet is formed from the initial letters of 
the separate verses. How easily this alphabetical 
method can curb the spirit and logic of a poem is most 
clearly shown in the third lament, which, besides, had 
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probably in the beginning the same structure as the 
others, a different initial letter to each of the original 
verses; 1t was not until later that a less careful writer 
developed each verse into three by means of ideas 
taken from Job and other writers. 

(3) As to the structure of the strophe, it is certain 
that the principle followed in some eases is the change 
of the person of the subject as speaker or one ad- 
dressed. The first elegy is divided into a lament over 
Sion in the third person (verses 1-11), and a lament 
of Sion over itself (verses 12-22). In the first strophe 
Sion is the object, in the second, a strophe of equal 
length, the subject of the elegy. In 11e, according to 
the Septuagint, the third person should be used. In 
the second elegy, also, the iatention seems to be, with 


the change of strophe, to change from the third person 
to the second, and from the second to the first person. 
In verses 1-8 there are twenty-four members in the 
third person; in 13-19 twenty-one in the second person, 
while in 20-22, a strophe in the first person, the lament 
closes in a monologue. In the third lament, as well, 
the speech of a single subject in the first person alter- 
nates with the speech of several persons represented 
by “we” and with colloquy; verses 40-47 are clearly 
distinguished by their subject “ we’’ from the preceed- 
ing strophe, in which the subject is one individual, and 
from the following strophe in the first person singular 
in verses 48-54, while the verses 55-66 represent a col- 
loquy with Jahweh. The theory of the writer, that in 
the structure of Hebrew poetry the alternation of 
persons and subjects is a fixed principle in forming 
strophes, finds in Lamentations its strongest con- 
firmation. 

(4) In the structure of the five elegies regarded as 
a whole, Zenner has shown that they rise in a steady 
and exactly measured progression to a_ climax. 
Tn the first elegy there are two monologues from two 
different speakers. In the second elegy the monologue 
develops into an animated dialogue. In the third and 
fourth elegies the ery of lamentation is louder still, as 
more have joined in the lament, and the solitary voice 
has been replaced by a choir of voices. In the fifth 
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lament a third choir is added. Literary criticism finds 
in the dramatic construction of the book a strong 
argument for the literary unity of Lamentations. 

C. Liturgical Use of Lamentations —The Lamen- 
tations have received a peculiar distinction in the Lit- 
urgy of the Church in the Office of Passion Week. If 
Christ Himself designated His death as the destruc- 
tion of a temple, “he spoke of the temple of his body” 
(John, ii, 19-21), then the Church surely has a right to 
pour out her grief over His death in those Lamen- 
tations which were sung over the ruins of the temple 


destroyed by the sins of the nation. 

bor a general introduction to Jeremias and Lamentations 
see the Biblical Jntroductions of CornnELY, VicouRoux, GicorT, 
Drrver, Corniun, Srrack. For special questions of intro-~ 


duction: CHEYND, Jeremiah (1888); Marri, Der Prophet Jere: 
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mia wn Anatot (1889); Erpr, Jeremia und seine Zeit (Got- 
tingen, 1902); Giuies, Jeremiah, the Man and His Message 
(London, 1907); Ramsay, Studies in Jeremiah (London, 1907), 
Workman, The Text of Jeremiah (Edinburgh, 1889); SrRBANE, 
The Double Text of Jeremiah (Cambridge, 1896); ScHouz, Der 
masoretische Text und die Septuagintaiibersetzung des B, J eremias 
(Ratisbon, 1875); FranKu, Studien iiber die LXX und Peschito 
zu Jeremia (1873); Nevrever, Gliederung des B. Jeremias (Miin- 
ster, 1870). Commentaries on Jeremias issued in the last 
decades. — Catholic: Scnouz (Wiirzburg, 1880); TRocHoN 
(Paris, 1883); KNABENBAUER, (Paris, 1889); SCHNEEDORFER 
(Vienna, 1903). Protestant: Payne Smrrx in the Speaker's 
Commentary (London, 1875); CHryNne in SpENcE, Commentary 
(London, 1883-85); Bani (New York, 1890); GipsEBRECHT in 
Nowack, Handkommentar (Géttingen, 1894); Dunn in Mart, 
Kurzer Hand-Commentar (Tiibingen and Leipzig, 1901); Doue- 
LAS (London, 1903); Orrxiut (Munich, 1905). Commentaries 
on lLamentations.—Catholic: SrisseENBERGER (Ratisbon, 
1872): Trocuon (Paris, 1878); ScHénreLpER (Munich, 1887); 
KNABENBAUER (Paris, 1891); Mrnoccut (Rome, 1897); 
ScHNEEDORFER (Vienna, 1903); ZENNER, Bettrige zur Erkli- 
rung der Klagelieder (Freiburg im Br., 1905). Protestant: 
Raase (Leipzig, 1880); Orrrir (Noérdlingen, 1889); Loar 
(Gottingen, 1891); Inpm in Nowacx, Handkommentar (Git- 
tingen, 1893); Buppr in Marri, Kurzer Hand-Commentar (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1898). For monographs see the latest commen 
taries and the bibliographies in the Biblical periodicals. 
M. FAULHABER. 


Jeremias, Eristitn or. See Barucu. 
Jericho.—Three cities of this name have success- 
ively occupied sites in the same neighbourhood. 
I. A city of Canaan taken and destroyed by Josue 
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after the passage of the Jordan (Jos., vi). The estab- 
lishment of the Israelites in the industries of the “ City 
of Palm Trees”’ gave birth to the Jericho of Benjamin 
(Jos., xvili, 21), which was for some time dominated 
by Eglon, King of Moab (Judges, ili, 12), and in which 
David’s emissaries hid themselves when they had been 
outraged by Hanon, King of the Ammonites (II Kings, 
x, 5). But when, under Achab, the Canaanite Jericho 
had been restored by Hiel the Bethelite (III Kings, 
xvi, 34), the Israelites installed themselves there. 
They were visited by Eliseus, who purified the waters 
of the spring (IV Kings, ii, 18-22). Three hundred 
and forty-five men of Jericho, returning from captiv- 
ity, repopulated their native city (I Hsd., u, 34; II 
Hsd., vii, 36). Having fallen into the hands of the 
Syrians, it was fortified by Baechides, to protect Judea 
on the eastern side (I Mach., ix, 50). This Jericho 
was situated at Tell-es-Sultan, near the Fountain of 
Hliseus (Ain-es-Sultan), which flows at a distance of 
about two miles north-west of ez-Riha, the modern 
Jericho. Excavations made in this ¢ell in 1907-08 
brought to light a rampart measuring some 840 yards 
in circuit, a citadel with double wall of the Canaanite 
period, Israelitish dwellings of the time of the Kings, 
and some post-exilic Jewish pottery (Mitteil. der 
deutschen Orient. Gesellschaft zu Berlin, December, 
1908, no. 39; “Revue Biblique”’, 1909, 270-79). 

II. The ancient Jericho, near the spring, had en- 
tirely disappeared when Herod founded a new Jericho 
towards the point where the brook of the Kelt and the 
Jerusalem road emerge from the mountains. Pro- 
tected by the fort of Cypros, it possessed royal palaces, 
vast reservoirs, a hippodrome, and an amphitheatre 
(Josephus, “Bell. Jud.”, I, xxi, 14; xxxii, 6, 8; “ An- 
tiq. Jud.”, XVI, v, 2). Herod died there: his son 
Archelaus further embellished the palaces and caused 
new aqueducets to be built to bring water to the palm 
gardens (Antiq. Jud., XVII, xii, 1). It was at the 
gates of this Jericho that Christ cured two blind men 
(Matt., xx, 29-34), only one—Bartimeus—according 
to Mark (x, 46) and Luke (xvii, 35), and saw the pub- 
lican Zacheus (Luke, xix, 1-5). The Khirbet Qaqin, 
the Birket Misa, a few artificial mounds, are the visi- 
ble remains of the second Jericho, which, before being 
entirely destroyed, served for some days as a Roman 
camp (Bell. Jud., vii, 2; ix, 13). 

Il. A third Jericho then came into existence in the 
gardens which the Fountain of Eliseus watered, and 
where, besides the palm, grew the henna, balm, myrrh 
(Bell. Jud., IV, viii, 3), the sycamore, banan., ete. 
According to the map of the Madaba, it was an impor- 
tant city and a see suffragan to Cesarea Maritima. 
Its known bishops are Januarius (325), Macer (381), 
Eleutherius (415), Joannes (518), Gregorius (536), 
Basilius (800) (Lequien, ‘“Oriens Christianus’’, III, 
646-50). Justinian set up here a great caravanserai 
(Procopius, “De Addif.”, v, 9). During the Crusades 
Jericho was a benefice attached to the Holy Sepulchre. 
The Byzantine city was succeeded by the present 
Rihaé, which consists of a few hostelries for pilgrims 
and tourists, and some fifteen wattle huts inhabited 
by Ghawarneh Arabs. There is also a Greek church 
(called “the Sanctuary of Zacheus’’) served by two 
Orthodox monks, a Latin chapel, and a mosque. 

Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana (Vienna, 1898); ConpErR 
AND Kircumner, Survey of West. Palestine, Mem., III (Lon- 
don, 1883); Gumrin, Samarie, I (Paris, 1874): Rosinson, 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, I (Boston, 1856); Rmuanp, 
Palestina (Utrecht, 1714). 
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Jeroboam (py); Sept., ‘TepoBodu), name of two 
Israelitish kings. 

(1) Jerosoam I was the first ruler of the Northern 
Kingdom after the schism of the Ten Tribes. He was 
a son of Nabat an Ephraimite, and his mother’s name 
wasSarua. While stilla young man he was placed by 
King Solomon over the tributes of Ephraim and 
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Manasses (III Kings, xi, 28). In that capacity he 
superintended the labours of his tribesmen in the 
building of the fortress Mello in Jerusalem and of 
other public works, and he naturally became conver- 
sant with the widespread discontent caused by the 
extravagances which marked the reign of Solomon. 
Before the end of the latter’s reign, Jeroboam received 
from the Prophet Ahias an intimation that he was 
destined to be king over ten of the tribes which in 
punishment of the idolatry of Solomon were about to 
sever their allegiance to him and his house. At the 
same time it was promised that if Jeroboam were faith- 
ful to the Lord, his house would be confirmed in au- 
thority over Israel (III Kings, xi, 38). Not satisfied 
to await the death of the king, the time set by the 
prophet for the fulfilment of the promise, Jeroboam 
instigated a revolt which was unsuccessful, and he was 
obliged to flee, taking refuge with King Sesac in Egypt 
where he remained until the death of Solomon in 
9758. c. (or 938 according to the Assyrian chronology). 
After this event he returned to Palestine, and he was 
made leader of the delegation sent by the dissatisfied 
element of the population to ask the new king Roboam 
to lighten the burdens which his father had placed 
upon them. No sooner had Roboam imprudently 
and harshly rejected their petition than ten of the 
tribes withdrew their allegiance to the house of David 
and proclaimed Jeroboam their king, only the tribes 
of Juda and Benjamin remaining faithful to Roboam. 
Jeroboam established his headquarters at Sichem, and 
soon added to the political also a religious schism. 
Fearing lest the pilgrimages to the temple in Jerusalem 
prescribed by the Law might be an occasion for the 
people of the Northern Kingdom to go back to their 
old allegiance, he determined to provide for them 
places of worship within their own boundaries, and for 
this purpose he set up two golden calves to be wor- 
shipped, one in Bethel and the otherin Dan. He also 
built temples in the high places and had them served 
by priests drawn from the lowest of the people (IIT 
Kings, xii). The prophet Ahias announced the Divine 
vengeance that was to come upon the house of Jero- 
boam because of these eyil deeds (III Kings, xiv), and 
in the sequel of Israelitish history the worst doings of 
the kings are always referred to as like unto the wicked- 
ness of Jeroboam, the son of Nabat, who caused Israel 
to sin. He died in 954 (or in 917) after a reign of 
twenty-two years. 

(2) Jnrospoam IT was the twelfth successor of the 
preceding, and the fourth king of the dynasty of Jehu. 
He succeeded his father Joas in 824 (or 783) and 
reigned forty-one years. In 802 Rammanirar III, 
Jung of Assyria, undertook a campaign into the “ West 
lands”, and the Kingdom of Israel (Land of Amri), 
together with Syria and Phoenicia, was placed under 
a heavy tribute. Jeroboam, however taking advan- 
tage of the weakened condition of Syria, re-established 
toward the north and in other directions the ancient 
boundaries of Israel (IV Kings, xiv, 25). The military 
and patriotic suecesses of Jeroboam had been foretold 
by Jonas, son of Amathi (ibid.), and the Sacred Writer 
adds that the Lord saved the Israelites by the hand 
of Jeroboam, son of Joas. From the political stand- 
point, Jeroboam was an intelligent and energetic ruler, 
but with regard to his religious activities, his reign is 
resumed in these words: ‘‘ He did that which was evil 
before the Lord. He departed not from all the sins of 
Jeroboam, son of Nabat who made Israel to sin” (IV 
Kings, xiv, 24). Evidences of the religious decay 
during his otherwise prosperous reign are found in the 
writings of the prophets Amos and Osee, his contem- 
poraries, who frequently inveigh against idolatry and 
its Many concomitant evils and moral degradation. 
Jeroboam II died in 783 (or 743). 

_ See Lushrre in Vicouroux, Dict. de la Bible, s. v.; Cooxs 
in Hasrinas, Dict. of the Bible, s. v. 
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Jerome, Sarn7, b. at Stridon, a town on the confines 
of Dalmatia and Pannonia, about the year 340-2; d. 
at Bethlehem, 30 September, 420. He went to Rome, 
probably about 360, where he was baptized, and be- 
came interested in ecclesiastical matters. From Rome 
he went to Trier, famous for its schools, and there be- 
gan his theological studies. Later he went to Ag uileia, 
and towards 373 he set out on a journey to the East. 
He settled first at Antioch, where he heard Apollinaris 
of Laodicea, one of the first exegetes of that time and 
not yet separated from the Church. From 374-9 
Jerome led an ascetical life in the desert of Chalecis, 
south-west of Antioch. Ordained priest at Antioch, 
he went to Constantinople (380-81), where a friendship 
sprang up between him and St. Gregory Nazianzus. 
From 382 to August 385 he made another sojourn in 
Rome, not far from Pope Damasus. When the latter 
died (11 Dec., 384) his position became a very difficult 
one. His harsh criticisms had made him bitter ene- 
mies, who tried to ruin him. After a few months he 
was compelled to leave Rome. By way of Antioch 
and Alexandria he reached Bethlehem, in 386. He 
settled there in a monastery near a convent founded by 
two Roman ladies, Paula and Eustochium, who fol- 
lowed him to Palestine. Henceforth he led a life of 
asceticism and study; but even then he was troubled 
by controversies which will be mentioned later, one 
with Rufinus and the other with the Pelagians. 

CHRONOLOGY.—The literary activity of St. Jerome, 
although very prolific, may be summed up under a 
few principal heads: works on the Bible; theological 
controversies; historical works; various letters; trans- 
lations. But perhaps the chronology of his more 
important writings will enable us to follow more 
easily the development of his studies. A first period 
extends to his sojourn in Rome (382), a period of 
preparation. From this period we have the trans- 
lation of the homilies of Origen on Jeremias, Ezechiel, 
and Isaias (879-81), and about the same time the 
translation of the Chronicle of Eusebius; then the 
“Vita S. Pauli, primi eremite” (874-379). A second 
period extends from his sojourn in Rome to the be- 
ginning of the translation of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew (382-390). During this period the exe- 
getical vocation of St. Jerome asserted itself under the 
influence of Pope Damasus, and took definite shape 
when the opposition of the ecclesiastics of Rome 
compelled the caustic Dalmatian to renounce eccle- 
siastical advancement and retire to Bethlehem. In 
384 we have the correction of the Latin version of the 
Four Gospels; in 385, the Epistles of St. Paul; in 384, 
a first revision of the Latin Psalms according to the 
accepted text of the Septuagint (Roman Psalter); 
in 384, the revision of the Latin version of the Book 
of Job, after the accepted version of the Septuagint; 
between 386 and 391 a second revision of the Latin 
Psalter, this time according to the text of the 
“Hexapla” of Origen (Gallican Psalter, embodied in 
the Vulgate). It is doubtful whether he revised the 
entire version of the Old Testament according to the 
Greek of the Septuagint. In 382-383 “ Altercatio 
Luciferiani et Orthodoxi” and “De perpetua Vir- 
ginitate B. Marie; adversus Helvidium”. In 387— 
388, commentaries on the Epistles to Philemon, to 
the Galatians, to the Ephesians, to Titus; and in 
389-390, on Ecclesiastes. Between 390 and 405, 
St. Jerome gave all his attention to the translation 
of the Old Testament according to the Hebrew, but 
this work alternated with many others. Between 
390-394 he translated the Books of Samuel and of 
Kings, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Canticle of 
Canticles, Esdras, and Paralipomena. In 390 he 
translated the treatise “De Spiritu Sancto” of Didy- 
mus of Alexandria; in 389-90, he drew up his “ Que- 
stiones hebraice in Genesim” and “De interpreta- 
tione nominum hebraicorum.” In 391-92 he wrote 
the “Vita S. Hilarionis”, the “ Vita Malchi, monachi 
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and commentaries on Nahum, Micheas, 
Sophonias, Aggeus, Habacue. In 392-93, “De viris 
illustribus”, and “Adversus Jovinianum”’; in 395, 
commentaries on Jonas and Abdias; in 398, revi- 
sion of the remainder of the Latin version of the 
New Testament, and about that time commentaries on 
chapters xiii—xxili of Isaias; in 398, an unfinished 
work “Contra Joannem Hierosolymitanum”; in 401, 
“Apologeticum adversus Rufinum”; between 403— 
406, “Contra Vigilantium”’; finally from 398 to 405, 
completion of the version of the Old Testament 
according to the Hebrew. In the last period of his 
life, from 405 to 420, St. Jerome took up the series 
of his commentaries interrupted for seven years. 
In 406, he commented on Osee, Joel, Amos, Zacharias, 
Malachias; in 408, on Daniel; from 408 to 410, on 
the remainder of Isaias; from 410 to 415, on Ezechiel; 
from 415-420, on Jeremias. From 401 to 410 date 
what is left of his sermons; treatises on St. Mark, 
homilies on the Psalms, on various subjects, and on 
the Gospels; in 415, “ Dialogi contra Pelagianos”’. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF Sr. JEROME’s WorkK.—St. 
Jerome owes his place in the history of exegetical 
studies chiefly to his revisions and translations of the 
Bible. Untilabout 8912, he considered the Septuagint 
translation as inspired. But the progress of his 
Hebraistie studies and his intercourse with the rabbis 
made him give up that idea, and he recognized as 
inspired the original text only. It was about this 
period that he undertook the translation of the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew. But he went too far 
in this reaction against the ideas of his time, and is 
open to reproach for not having sufficiently appre- 
ciated the Septuagint. This latter version was made 
from a much older, and at times much purer, Hebrew 
text than the one in use at the end of the fourth 
century. Hence the necessity of taking the Septua- 
gint into consideration in any attempt to restore the 
text of the Old Testament. With this exception we 
must admit the excellence of the translation made 
by St. Jerome. His commentaries represent a vast 
amount of work but of very unequal value. Very 
often he worked exeeedingly rapidly; besides, he 
considered a commentary a work of compilation, and 
his chief care was to accumulate the interpretations 
of his predecessors, rather than to pass judgment on 
them. The ‘“Questiones hebraiczee in Genesim”’ is 
one of his best works. It is a philological inquiry 
concerning the original text. It is to be regretted 
that he was unable to continue, as had been his in- 
tention, a style of work entirely new at the time. 
Although he often asserted his desire to avoid exces- 
sive allegory, his efforts in that respect were far from 
successful, and in later years he was ashamed of some 
of his earlier allegorical explanations. He himself 
says that-he had recourse to the allegorical meaning 
only when unable to discover the literal meaning. 
His treatise, ‘De Interpretatione nominum hebrai- 
corum”’, is but a collection of mystical and symbolical 
meanings. Excepting the “Commentarius in ep. ad 
Galatas”, which is one of his best, his explanations 
of the New Testament have no great value. Among 
his commentaries on the Old Testament must be 
mentioned those on Amos, Isaias, and Jeremias. 
There are some that are frankly bad, for instance 
those on Zacharias, Osee, and Joel. 

To sum up, the Biblical knowledge of St. Jerome 
makes him rank first among ancient exegetes. In 
the first place, he was very careful as to the sources 
of his information. He required of the exegete a 
very extensive knowledge of sacred and profane 
history, and also of the linguistics and geography of 
Palestine. He never either categorically acknowl- 
edged or rejected the deutero-canonical books as 
part of the Canon of Scripture, and he repeatedly 
made use of them. On the inspiration, the existence 
of a spiritual meaning, and the freedom of the Bible 
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from error, he holds the traditional doctrine. Pos- 
sibly he has insisted more than others on the share 
which belongs to the sacred writer in his collaboration 
in the inspired work. His criticism is not without 
originality. The controversy with the Jews and 
with the Pagans had long since called the attention 
of the Christians to certain difficulties in the Bible. 
St. Jerome answers in various ways. Not to mention 
his answers to this or that difficulty, he appeals above 
all to the principle, that the original text of the Serip- 
tures is the only one inspired and free from error. 
Therefore one must de- 
termine if the text, in 
which the difficulties 
arise, has not been altered 
by the copyist. More- 
over, when writers of the 
New Testament quoted 
the Old Testament, they 
did so not according to 
the letter but according 
to the spirit. There are 
many subtilties and even 
contradictions in the ex- 
planations Jerome offers, 
but we must bear in mind 
his evident sincerity. He 
does not try to cloak over 
his ignorance; he admits 
that there are many 
difficulties in the Bible; at 
times he seems quite em- 
barrassed. Finally, he 
proclaims a principle, 
which, if recognized as 
legitimate, might serve to 
adjust the insufficiencies 
of his criticism. He 
asserts that in the Bible 
there is no material error 
due to the ignorance or 
the heedlessness of the 
sacred writer, but he adds: 
“Tt is usual for the sacred 
historian to conform him- 
self to the generally ac- 
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ilies or short treatises, and in these the Solitary of 
Bethlehem appears in a new light. He is a monk 
addressing monks, not without making very obvious 
allusions to contemporary events. The orator is 
lengthy and apologizes for it. He displays a won- 
derful knowledge of the versions and contents of the 
Bible. His allegory is excessive at times, and his 
teaching on grace is Semipelagian. A censorious 
spirit against authority, sympathy for the poor which 
reaches the point of hostility against the rich, lack 
of good taste, inferiority of style, and misquotation, 
such are the most glaring 
defects of these sermons. 
Evidently they are notes 
taken down by his 
hearers, and it is a 
question whether they 
were reviewed by the 
preacher. The corre- 
spondence of St. Jerome 
is one of the best known 
parts of his literary out- 
put. It comprises about 
one hundred and twenty 
letters from him, and 
several from his corre- 
spondents. Many of these 
letters were written with 
a view to publication, and 
some of them the author 
even edited himself; hence 
they show evidence of 
great care and skill in 
their composition, and in 
them St. Jerome reveals 
himself a master of style. 
These letters, which had 
already met with great 
success with his con- 
temporaries, have been, 
with the ‘‘ Confessions” of 
St. Augustine, one of the 
works most appreciated 
by the humanists of the 
Renaissanee. Aside from 
their literary interest 


cepted opinion of the 
masses in his time” (P. L., 
XXVI, 98; XXIV, 855). 

Among the historical works of St. Jerome must be 
noted the translation and the continuation of the 
“Chronicon Husebu Cesariensis”, as the continua- 
tion written by him, which extends from 325 to 378, 
served as a model for the annals of the chroniclers 
of the Middle Ages; hence the defects in such works: 
dryness, superabundance of data of every description, 
lack of proportion and of historical sense. The 
“WVita S. Pauli Eremite”’ is not a very reliable docu- 
ment. The “Vita Malchi, monachi” is a eulogy of 
chastity woven through a number of legendary 
episodes. As to the “Vita S. Hilarionis”, it has 
suffered from contact with the preceding ones. It 
has been asserted that the journeys of St. Hilarion 
are a plagiarism of some old tales of travel. But 
these objections are altogether misplaced, as it is 
really a reliable work. The treatise “De Viris illus- 
tribus” is a very excellent literary history. It was 
written as an apologetic work to prove that the 
Church had produced learned men. Contemporary 
criticism has shown that for the first three centuries 
Jerome depends to a great extent on Eusebius, whose 
statements he borrows, often distorting them, owing 
to the rapidity with which he worked. His accounts 
of the authors of the fourth century however are of 
great value. Thanks to Dom G. Morin, the ora- 
torical works of St. Jerome have recently become 
known. They consist of about one hundred hom- 
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they have great historical 
value. Relating toa period 
covering half a century 
they touch upon most varied subjects; hence their 
division into letters dealing with theology, polemics, 
criticism, conduct, and biography. In spite of their 
turgid diction they are full of the man’s personality. 
It is in this correspondence that the temperament of 
St. Jerome is most clearly seen: his waywardness, 
his love of extremes, his exceeding sensitiveness; how 
he was in turn exquisitely dainty and bitterly satir- 
ical, unsparingly outspoken concerning others and 
equally frank about himself. 

The theological writings of St. Jerome are mainly 
controversial works, one might almost say composed 
for the occasion. He missed being a theologian, by 
not applying himself in a consecutive and personal 
manner to doctrinal questions. In his controversies. 
he was simply the interpreter of the accepted eccle- 
siastical doctrine. Compared with St. Augustine his 
inferiority in breadth and originality of view is most 
evident. His “Dialogue” against the Luciferians 
deals with a schismatic sect whose founder was Luci- 
fer, Bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia. The Luciferians. 
refused to approve of the measure of clemency by 
which the Church, since the Council of Alexandria, 
in 862, had allowed bishops, who had adhered to 
Arianism, to continue to discharge their duties on 
condition of professing the Nicene Creed. This rig- 
orist sect had adherents almost everywhere, and even 
in Rome it was very troublesome. Against it Jerome 
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wrote his “‘Dialogue”’, scathing in sarcasm, but not 
always accurate in doctrine, particulariy as to the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. The book “ Adversus 
Helvidium” belongs to about the same period. Hel- 
vidius held the two following tenets: (1) Mary bore 
children to Joseph after the virginal birth of Jesus 
Christ; (2) from a religious view-point, the married 
state is not inferior to continency. Earnest entreaty 
decided Jerome to answer. In doing so he discusses 
the various texts of the Gospel which, it was claimed, 
contained the objections to the perpetual virginity 
of Mary. If he did not find positive answers on all 
points, his work, nevertheless, holds a very creditable 
place in the history of Catholic exegesis upon these 
questions. The relative dignity of virginity and 
marriage, discussed in the book against Helvidius, 
was taken up again in the book “ Adversus Jovin- 
ianum” written about ten years later. Jerome rec- 
ognizes the legitimacy of marriage, but he uses con- 
cerning it certain disparaging expressions which were 
criticized by contemporaries and for which he has 
given no satisfactory explanation. Jovinian was 
more dangerous than Helvidius. Although he did 
not exactly teach salvation by faith alone, and the 
uselessness of good works, he made far too easy the 
road to salvation and slighted a life of asceticism. 
Every one of these points St. Jerome took up. 

The “ Apologetici adversus Rufinum” dealt with the 
Origenistic controversies. St. Jerome was involved 
in one of the most violent episodes of that struggle, 
which agitated the Church from Origen’s lifetime 
until the Fifth Ccumenical Council (553). The 
question at issue was to determine if certain doctrines 
professed by Origen and others taught by certain 
pagan followers of Origen could be accepted. In the 
present case the doctrinal difficulties were embittered 
by personalities between St. Jerome and his former 
friend, Rufinus. To understand St. Jerome’s position 
we must remember that the works of Origen were by 
far the most complete exegetical collection then in ex- 
istence, and the one most accessible tostudents. Hence 
a very natural tendency to make use of them, and it 
is evident that St. Jerome did so, as well as many 
others. But we must carefully distinguish between 
writers who made use of Origen and those who ad- 
hered to his doctrines. This distinction is particu- 
larly necessary with St. Jerome, whose method of work 
was very rapid, and consisted in transcribing the inter- 
pretations of former exegetes without passing criti- 
cism on them. Nevertheless, it is certain that St. 
Jerome greatly praised and made use of Origen, that 
he even transcribed some erroneous passages without 
due reservation. But it is also evident that he never 
adhered thinkingly and systematically to the Origenis- 
tic doctrines. Under these circumstances it came 
about that when Rufinus, who was a genuine Origen- 
ist, called on him to justify his use of Origen, the ex- 
planations he gave were not free from embarrassment. 
At this distance of time it would require a very subtle 
and detailed study of the question to decide the real 
basis of the quarrel. However that may be, Jerome 
may be accused of imprudence of language and blamed 
for a too hasty method of work. With a temperament 
such as his, and confident of his undoubted orthodoxy 
in the matter of Origenism, he must naturally have 
been tempted to justify anything. This brought 
about a most bitter controversy with his wily adver- 
sary, Rufinus. But on the whole Jerome’s position 1s 
by far the stronger of the two, even in the eyes of his 
contemporaries. It is generally conceded that in this 
controversy Rufinus was to blame. It was he who 
brought about the conflict in which he proved him- 
self to be narrow-minded, perplexed, ambitious, even 
timorous. St. Jerome, whose attitude is not always 
above reproach, is far superior to him. 

Vigilantius, the Gascon priest against whom Jerome 
wrote a treatise, quarrelled with ecclesiastical usages 
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rather than matters of doctrine. What he principally 
rejected was the monastic life and the veneration of 
saints and of relics. In short, Helvidius, Jovinian, and 
Vigilantius were the mouthpieces of a reaction against 
asceticism which had developed so largely in the fourth 
century. Perhaps the influence of that same reaction 
is to be seen in the doctrine of the monk Pelagius, who 
gave his name to the principal heresy on grace. Pela- 
gianism. On this subject Jerome wrote his “Dialogi 
contra Pelagianos”. Accurate as to the doctrine of 
original sin, the author is much less so when he deter- 
mines the part of God and of man in the act of justifi- 
cation. In the main his ideas are Semipelagian: 
man merits first grace: a formula which endangers the 
absolute freedom of the gift of grace. ‘The book “De 
situ et nominibus locorum hebraicorum” is a trans- 
lation of the “Onomasticon”’ of Eusebius, to which the 
translator has joined additions and corrections. The 
translations of the “ Homilies” of Origen vary in 
character according to the time in which they were 
written. As time went on, Jerome became more 
expert in the art of translating, and he outgrew the: 
tendency to palliate, as he came across them, certain 
errors of Origen. We must make special mention of 
the translation of the homilies “In Canticum Cantico- 
rum’, the Greek original of which has been lost. 

The most accessible edition of St. Jerome’s com-- 
plete works is in P. L., XXII-XXX. Within recent 
years several treatises have been published as a result 
of special critical study. Of special merit are the “ Ser- 
mons of St. Jerome”’, published by Morin in “ Anec- 
dota Maredsolana’’, IIL (Oxford, 1897, 1903), 2 and 3. 

For historical documents concerning the life of St. Jerome, 
see the article Hieronymus, in Bibliotheca hagiographica latina 
(Brussels, 1898-1899), 576. For literature on the subject 
consult CuHEvauier, Bio-bibliographie (Faris, 1905), 2563. 
The best and most up-to-date work on St, Jerome is Griirz- 
MACHER, Hieronymus, eine biographische Stuare zur alten Kirchen- 
geschichte (3 vols., Berlin, 1901, 1906, 1908). Other valuable 
works are BrocuetT, S. Jéréme et ses ennemis (Paris, 1905); 
SanpeErs, Etudes sur S. Jéréme (Paris and Brussels, 1903); 
Martin, The Life of St. Jerome (London, 1889). OnSt. Jerome’s 
theology, cf. Trxmront, Histoire des dogmes, {I (Paris, 1909). 
Concerning the discussion that arose through the translation 
of the Bible from the Hebrew, see LAGRANGE, L’esprit tradi- 
tionnel et l'esprit critique in Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique 
(1899), 37 sqq. Critics are not agreed as to the dates they 
attribute to some of St. Jerome’s works. 

Louis SaLret. 


Jerome Emiliani, Saint, founder of the Order of 
Somascha; b. at Venice, 1481; d. at Somascha, 8 Feb., 
1537; feast, 20 July; son of Angelo Emiliani (popularly 
called Miani) and of Eleonore Mauroceni, joined the 
army, and in 1508 defended Castelnuovo against the 
League of Cambray. ‘Taken prisoner and miracu- 
lously liberated, he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Our Lady at Treviso, in fulfilment of a vow. He was 
then appointed podesti of Castelnuovo, but after a 
short time returned to Venice to supervise the educa- 
tion of his nephews. All his spare time was devoted 
to the study of theology and to works of charity. 
After his ordination to the priesthood in 1518, the 
hospitals and the hovels of the poor were his favourite 
resorts. In the year of plague and famine (1528), he 
seemed to be everywhere, and showed his zeal espe- 
cially for the orphans, whose number had so greatly in- 
creased. He rented a house for them near the church 
of St. Rose and, with the assistance of some pious lay- 
men, ministered to their wants. To his charge was 
also committed the hospital for ncurables, founded by 
St. Cajetan. In 1531 he went to Verona and induced 
the citizens to build a hospital; at Brescia he erected 
an orphanage, at Bergamo one for boys and another 
for girls. Here also he founded the first home for 
fallen women who wished to do penance. Two. 
priests, Alessandro Besuzio and Agostino Bariso, now 
joined him in his labours of charity, and in 1532 Je- 
rome founded a religious society, placing the mother- 
house at Somascha, a secluded hamlet between Milan 
and Bergamo. In the rule, Jerome puts down as the 
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principal work of the community the care of orphans, 
poor, and sick, and demands that dwellings, food, and 
clothing shall bear the mark of religious poverty. 
Jerome fell a martyr to his zeal; contracting a disease 
at Bergamo, he died at Somascha. He was beatified 
by Benedict XIV in 1747, and canonized by Clement 
XIII in 1767. The Office and Mass in his honour were 
approved eight years later. His biography was first 
written by Scipio Albani (1600); another by Andreas 
Stella (1605). The best was written by Aug. Tortora 
(Milan, 1620; in “‘ Acta SS.”, Feb., II, 217 sq.). 

After the death of Jerome his community was about 
to disband, but was kept together by Gambarana, who 
had been chosen superior. He obtained the approval 
(1540) of PaullTII. In 1547 the members vainly sought 
affiliation with the Society of Jesus; then in 1547— 
1555 they were united with the Theatines. Pius IV 
(1563) approved the institution, and St. Pius V raised 
it to the dignity of a religious order, according to the 
Rule of St. Augustine, with solemn vows, the privi- 
leges of the mendicants, and exemption. In 1569 the 
first six members made their profession, and Gam- 
barana was made first superior general. Great favour 
was shown to the order by St. Charles Borromeo, and 
he gave it the church of St. Mayeul at Pavia, from 
which church the order takes its official name ‘‘Clerici 
regulares S. Majoli Papie congregationis Somasche ”. 
Later the education of youth was put into the pro- 
gramme of the order, and the colleges at Rome and 
Pavia became renowned. It spread into Austria and 
Switzerland, and before the great Revolution it had 
119 houses in the four provinces of Rome, Lombardy, 
Venice, and France. At present the order has ten 
houses in Italy, two of which are in Rome. The 


general resides in Rome at S. Girolamo della Carita. 
Hetmsucuer, Orden u. Kongregationen (Paderborn, 1908), 
Ill, 275; Krenue in Kirchenlex., s. vy. Somasker; HoistEn- 
Brockin, Cod. Regul., III, 199 sqq.; Husert, Der hl. Hierony- 
mus Aemiliant (Mainz, 1895). 
Francis MERSHMAN. 
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Jerusalem.—l. Brrorn a.p.71.—This article treats 
of the ‘City of God”’, the political and religious centre 
of the People of Israel, with its destruction by the 
Romans after it had become the scene of the Redemp- 
tion. This part of the subject will be divided as fol- 
lows: A. Names; B. Topography; C. History; D. 
Development of the City and its Chief Monuments. 

A. Names.—According to Jewish tradition (Jose- 
phus, “Antiq. Jud.”, I, x, 1, ed. Dindorf; Targum 
Onkelos, Gen., xiv, 18), Jerusalem was originally 
called Salem (Peace), and was the capital of King 
Melchisedech (Gen., xiv, 18). This tradition is con- 
firmed by the cuneiform tablets discovered in 1888 at 
Tell Amarna, in Egypt (see below, under C. History). 
Five of these letters, written at Jerusalem about the 
year 1400 B.c., inform us that the city was then called 
U-ru-sa-lim (Conder, “The Tell Amarna Tablets”, 
London, 1894, pp. 143-51). It figures in Assyrian 
inscriptions under the name of Ur-sa-li-im-mu (H. 
Schrader, “Die Keilinschr. u. d. A. T.”’, 1883, p. 290). 
According to the Assyrian syllabaries, wru and ur sig- 
nify “city” (Hebrew fr). In several of the Tell 
Amarna Tablets the word salim is used in the sense of 
“peace”. Ursalim, therefore, means “City of Peace”. 
The Psalmist, too, connects Salem with Sion: “He 
hath his tabernacle in Salem, and his abode upon the 
mountain of Sion” [Ps. lxxv (Ixxvi), 3]... When the 
Israelites came into the Land of Promise, Jerusalem 
was in the power of the Jebusites, and bore the name 
of Jebus. The Hebrews, however, were not ignorant 
of its ancient name; they often called it Jerusalem 
(nowy) (Jos., x, 1; Judges, xix, 10; II Kings, v, 6, ete.). 
In other passages of the Bible it is called Jerusalem 
(orsynny) (@ Par, ii) 5; Jer., xxvi, 18° Msther. i 6) 
etc.). The Septuagint writes its name ‘Iepovcadhu, 
Under the hellenizing influences which invaded Pales- 
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tine, Salem became Dérvpa (Antiq. Jud., 1G, x, 23). and 
Jerusalem ré& ‘Iepooédvua (The Holy Solyma) (I Mach., 
i, 14, 20; II Mach., i, 10; Bell. Jud., Vi, x, etc.). 
The New Testament employs sometimes the Septua- 
gint form and sometimes that of Machabees, which the 
Vulgate renders by Jerusalem and Jerosolyma. The 
Syriac Version gives "Uris lem, a form more nearly 
approaching the Assyrian. When the Emperor Ha- 
drian rebuilt the city, a. p. 136, he gave it the name of 
Alia Capitolina. From the Mohammedan conquest 
of Palestine, in the seventh century, until our own 
times, the Arabs have called it El Quds, “The Holy” 
—the tr hag qodes, or “Holy City”, of II Esd., xi, 
18 (cf. Matt., iv, 5, ete.). Among all other people 
the name Jerusalem has continued in use until now. 

B. Topography.—(1) Geographical Position.—Jeru- 
salem is situated in latitude 31° 46’ 45” N. and longi- 
tude 35° 13’ 25” EK. of Greenwich, about 32 English 
miles in a straight line from the Mediterranean on the 
west, and 13 from the Dead Sea on the east. Itstands 
on the erest of a chain of mountains which traverses 
Palestine from north to south, and the highest point 
of which, at the north-west corner of the city, is 2577 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean, and 3865 
above that of the Dead Sea. Owing to this differ- 
ence of level the western slope of these mountains, to- 
wards the Plain of Sephela, which extends to the 
Mediterranean, is gentle, while that to the east is 
very steep. A girdle of high hills surrounds the city, 
forming a sort of natural rampart. On the north is 
Mt. Scopus (2705 feet), next to it, on the east, the 
Mount of Olives (2665 feet), beyond which again is the 
Mount of Offence (2410 feet) (III Kings, xi, 7; IV 
Kings, xxii, 13). To the south is the Mount of Evil 
Counsel (2549 feet), which forms the eastern boundary 
of the Plain of Raphaim, and next, on the south-west, 
comes a hill (2557 feet) to which no name has been 
given. Towards the north-west the city is more ex- 
posed; at some distance in that direction it is domi- 
nated by the Nebi Samwil, the ancient Maspha, which 
has an altitude of 2935 feet. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty of access in its natural situation, Jerusalem 
is the centre of a network of ancient roads which con- 
nect it, on the east, with Jericho and the Jordan; on 
the south, with Hebron and Gaza; on the west, with 
Jaffa and Ceesarea; on the north, with Samaria and 
Galilee. It was, however, situated beyond the great 
military and commercial highways between Egypt 
and Assyria. 

(2) Site; Hills and Valleys.—The ancient city occu- 
pied the same position as the present, except that its 
southern extremity has remained outside of the walls 
since the reign of Hadrian (A.p. 136). Thanks, how- 
ever, to systematic operations undertaken by English, 
American, and German engineers, much of the old 
southern wall has been brought to light. While, in 
many places, masses of ruins have changed the ap- 
pearance of the ground, excavations and vertical bor- 
ings, made within the last fifty years, have, neverthe- 
less, enabled the explorers to construct sufficiently 
exact maps of the primitive configuration. The ground 
on which Jerusalem stands, within this ring of sur- 
rounding mountains, is by no means uniform in char- 
acter: on three sides—the east, south, and west—it 
stands upon terraced heights bordered by deep valleys 
which give it the appearance of a promontory jutting 
out to the south. The city itself is furrowed with 
ravines which cut it up into a number of little hills. 
The longest of these valleys measures scarcely two 
miles and a half; they have all been formed by erosion, 
due to torrential rainfall, in the quaternary period. 
To the north of the city they take the shape of mere 
depressions in the soil, then, as they descend, sinking 
rapidly in the caleareous rock of which the mountains 
are formed, they soon become deep gorges, all coming 
together at the south-east angle of the city, at a depth 
of about 600 feet below their starting-point. The two 
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principal hills rise on the south-west and the east 
respectively. The former of these hills is called Mount 
Sion because, according to Josephus (Antiq. Jud., 
XVI, vii, 1), Husebius, and all the authors, Jewish and 
Christian, who have followed them, the city of Jebus, 
or Sion—the City of David—stood there. ‘This view, 
however, is contested by certain modern Palestinolo- 
gists, who would locate Sion upon the northern de- 
clivity of the second of these hills, Mount Moria (II 
Par., ii, 1), where stood the Temple of Jehovah. 

(a) Mount Sion is bounded on the west by a valley 
which begins near the old pool called Birket Mamilla 
(see below, under D), about 1000 feet to the north-west 
of the hill itself. This valley, following a south-easterly 
direction as far as the Jaffa Gate, the ancient gate of 
the gardens (Gennath) (Bell. Jud., V, iv, 2), then turns 
to the south and forms a great reservoir of water 
called the Birket es Sultan, by means of a massive 
dam, which was rebuilt in the twelfth and the six- 
teenth centuries. This is the lountain of the Dragon 
(tannin) which Nehemias came to when he went out 
of the city by the western gate (D. V., “dragon foun- 
tain”, U1 Fisd.., 11, 13). 
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“facing the great tower”, since the pool faces the 
Tower of Phasael. This valley, like all those which 
pass through the city, has no proper name in the Bible; 
neither has it in Arabie; it is conventionally known as 
the Transverse Valley. A third valley begins outside 
the Damaseus Gate (Bab el Amoud) and descends 
southward, with a slight deflection to the east, divid- 
ing the city in two, until it joins the Valley of Hinnom. 
After passing the opening of the Transverse Valley, it 
forms a gorge of some depth separating Mount Sion 
from Mount Moria. Its rocky bed has been found by 
the English engineers 69 feet below the actual surface 
of the ground, near the Wailing Place, and 85 feet 
from the south-west angle of the Temple. It en- 
closes, towards its extremity, the Pool of Siloe, which 
receives through a subterranean channel the waters of 
the Virgin’s ountain that flow through the hollow of 
Cedron. <A little farther on, the valley has been 
dammed with a wall 233 feet in length, which, retain- 
ing the whole rainfall of the valley, formed the reser- 
voir called by Nehemias “ the king’s pool” (in D. V., 
“the king’s aqueduct”, IL Hsd., ii, 14). In Seripture 

this valley figures 


Josephus calls it the 
Pool of the Serpent 
(Bell. Jud., V, 11, 2); 
the Hebrew word 
tannin signifies both 
“dragon”. and “ ser- 
pent”. This valley is 
ealled by the natives 
Wadi Rababi; inthe 
Bible it goes by the 
name of Ge Hinnom, 
or Ge Ben Hinnom, 
“Valley of Ennom” 
(in A. V., Hinnom) or 
“of the son of Hn- 
nom’’—an unknown 
personage (Jos., Xv, 
Sa acvul, 16; El sd. 
Kisco Vers 2s, 2). 
Below the Birket es 
Sultan, it turns to 
the east, passes be- 
low Haceldama 


under the name of 
Nahal, ‘‘ravine”, or 
“torrent of winter” 
(I Hsd., 1,15). Jo- 
sephus in one place 
designates it ‘‘the 
wide valley” (Bell. 
Jud., V, iv, 1), and 
the Arabs eall it sim- 
ply El Wad, ‘‘the 
valley”. Inworkson 
the Holy Land it also 
bears the designation 
of ‘‘the central val- 
lewyaeie 

Surrounded on all 
sides by these deep 
ravines, Mount Sion 
presents a quadrilat- 
eral surface measur- 
ing about 2600 feet 
from north to south 
and 2000 feet from 


(q. v.), and connects 
with the Valley of 
Cedron. At the junction of the two valleys are the 
rich plantations forming “the king’s garden” (or, in 
D. V.,“ the king’s guard”) mentioned in LV Kings, xxv, 
4; Jer., xxxix, 4; II Esd., iii, 15. Also at the mouth 
of the Valley of Hinnom is situated Topheth, the high 
place where Achaz and Manasses set up the worship of 
Baal-Moloch (II Par., xxviii, 3; xxxiii, 6). The good 
King Josias defiled this execrable place, scattering 
human bones over it (II Par., xxxiv, 3-5), in spite of 
which Joakim restored there the infamous worship of 
Moloch. From the unholy fires which were kept burn- 
ing there for nearly a century and a half—those fires 
through which the apostate Jews caused their children 
to pass, in order to consecrate, or immolate, them to 
Moloch—Ge Hinnom (in Aramaic, Gehenanm) re- 
ceived the name of I'éevva rod rupés, “ Gehenna of the 
Fire”, and became the emblem of hell (in Greek text, 
Matt., v, 22, 29, 30; Mark, ix, 43, 45). The Valley 
of Cedron, from Hinnom as far as the Dead Sea, 
is still called WAdi en Nar, “ Valley of Fire”’. 

On the north, Mount Sion is bounded by a valley, 
now largely filled in, which goes down in a straight 
line from the Jaffa Gate eastward to the foot of Mount 
Moria. On the slope of this valley is a large reservoir 
called in Arabic Birket Hammam el Batrak, ‘‘ Pool of 
the Baths of the Patriarch”, and in the itineraries of 
the pilgrims ‘Pool of Ezechias”. Josephus calls it 
Amygdalen, a name which, according to Conder, may 
with good ‘reason be derived from ham migdalon, 
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east to west. It is the 
largest of the hills of 
Jerusalem, the highest, and the only one completely 
isolated. Its highest point reaches an altitude of 2558 
feet, and rises 531 feet above its base at the south- 
eastern angle. Its surface is considerably varied, 
being, indeed, divided by a small depression which 
branches off from the middle of the Transverse Valley 
and descends obliquely to the Pool of Siloe. Mount 
Sion thus consists of two lofty connected plateaux, one 
(the lower) stretching westward, the other (the shorter) 
to the north-west. The former is fairly uniform and 
measures 2300 feet in length from north to south, and 
920 feet in breadth. After sinking about 100 feet 
towards the north-west, the ground rises about 20 feet 
and forms a rounded eminence opposite to the Temple, 
terminating in a precipice 195 teet above the former 
bed of El Wad. 

(b) Mount Moria, or the Eastern Hill, is a narrow 
promontory connected with Mount Bezetha, the high- 
est point of which is the Hill of Jeremias, with an alti- 
tude of 2556 feet. This tongue of land terminates on 
the south in a point near the Pool of Siloe; El Wad 
encloses it on its western side, and the Valley of Cedron 
onitseastern. Upon its highest crest (2443 feet) was 
the domain of Ornan (Areuna), the Jebusite, where 
Solomon built the Temple and his palaces. This is the 
summit called Moria; south of the royal quarter, the 
hill (2300 to 2050 feet) bears the name of Ophel (II 
Par., xxvii, 3). Cedron, which, since the third cen- 
tury after Christ, has also been called the Valley of 
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Josaphat, begins near the so-called Tombs of the 
Judges, and descends, under the name of Wadi ed Djoz 
(Valley of Walnuts), south-east to the foot of Scopus, 
thence south, becoming a deep gorge separating Mount 
Moria from the Mount of Olives and the Mount of 
Offence. Ata point 1300 feet beyond the north-east 
angle of the city, it is crossed by a bridge which has 
replaced one of the Jewish period This older Jewish 
bridge gave access. on the right, to a staircase cut in 
she rock and leading up to the north side of the Tem- 
ple, and, on the left, to a simular staircase leading up 
to the Mount of Olives. To the left of the bridge is the 
Garden of Gethsemani (see GeaTHSEMANI), with the 
Tomb of the Blessed Virgin, trom which the Arabs call 
this part of Cedron Wadi sitti Mariam, or ‘‘ Valley of 
the Lady Mary”. Next come, on the same side, two 
fine monuments of the Greco-Roman-Judaic style 
(second to first century B. c.) excavated in the rock. 
The first of these has been called, since the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ, the Tomb of Absalom; the second, 
the Tomb of the Prophet Zacharias. Between the 
two is a grandiose Jewish tomb of the same period, 
belonging to the family of the Beni Hezir. A little 
farther on, upon the side of the Mount of Offence, 
is to be seen a rock-hewn tomb of Hgyptian archi- 
tecture. Upon the same slope is perched the vil- 
lage of Silwin, the houses built against long rows 
of sepulchres, most of them cut in a vast bank of 
ealeareous rock popularly known as Ez Zehwele. 
Opposite, at the foot of Ophel, a flight of thirty- 
two steps descends to a grotto, in which is a spring 
of slightly brackish water. This spring presents 
the phenomenon of a natural (subterranean) syphon 
producing an intermittent flow; only at intervals— 
from three to six times a day—does the water rush 
down, with a strange humming noise, from a cleft in 
the rock. The water of this spring 1s conveyed to the 
Pool of Siloe by a winding tunnel. The Arabs call the 
fountain Ain Sitti Mariam, in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin, and also Ain Oumm Daradj, ‘‘Fountain of 
the Mother of the Stairs”; its Biblical name is, accord- 
ing to some, Hn Rogel; according to others, the Upper 
Gihon (see below, under D). Cedron now begins to 
widen, and is covered with rich gardens, the ‘‘king’s 
gardens’’ mentioned in the Bible. It receives the 
Hinnom, together with El Wad and the little valley 
which descends obliquely from Mount Sion. Its de- 
scent in a course of about two and a half miles is 
550 feet, but in the latter half of this distance it is 
encumbered with fifteen to fifty feet of rubbish. 

To the north of Mount Moria one more valley be- 
gins outside the Gate of Herod (Bab Zahira), passes to 
the south-south-east, under the north-eastern angle of 
the platform of the Temple, and ends at the bridge of 
Cedron. The numerous pools in this depression, near 
St. Anne’s church, the traditional birthplace of the 
Blessed Virgin, have been excavated. Here should be 
located the Probatie Pool, or Pool of Bethsaida (A. V. 
Bethesda), with the five porches (John, v, 2). The 
locality of the Birket Israil, a reservoir 359 feet long 
by 126 feet wide, has also been determined, to the 
north, against the outer wall of the Temple. 

(c) Mount Gareb (in D. V., ‘‘the hill Gareb ”—Jer., 
xxxl, 39) stretches between the Transverse Valley, on 
the south, and the upper course of El WAd, on the east. 
It rises somewhat abruptly towards the north-west 
but offers no particularly prominent height except the 
rock of Calvary (2518 feet). In a. p. 70, Gareb was 
still covered, outside the walls, with gardens watered 
by springs (Bell. Jud., V, ii, 2). 

There is still discussion as to whether Sion, the City 
of David, occupied the traditional Mount Sion or 
Ophel; but all admit that before the reign of Ezechias 
(727 8. c.) the city of Jerusalem extended over both 
hills, within the limits of ‘‘the first walls”. 

C. History.—The history of Jerusalem is to a certain 
degree indistinguishable from that of Israel. It will 
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suffice here to call attention to the most memorable 
occurrences in the city. 

(1) From its Origin to its Conquest by David.—As 
seen above, Jerusalem is the ancient Salem, the capital 
of Melchisedech, king and priest of the Most High. 
Learning of the return of Abraham (then called 
Abram), who had been victorious over Chodorlahomor 
and his allies, Melchisedech came before the patriarch 
(Heb., vii, 1) ‘‘in the vale of Save. which is the king’s 
vale” (Gen., xiv, 17). The king « vale is the Valley of 
Cedron, which begins to the north of the city (II 
Kings, xviii, 18; Antiq. Jud., I, x, 2—Cf. IV Kings, 
xxv, 4; Jer., xxxix, 4). Like all the land of Chanaan, 
Jerusalem had been for many centuries in subjection 
to Chaldea; after Abraham’s time it passed under the 
domination of Egypt. About the year 1400, while 
Israel was dreaming of liberation from the Egyptian 
yoke, certain Cossean peoples, called Khabiri, invaded 
Palestine, probably at the instigation of the Chaldeans 
or the Hethites, and took possession of the strong- 
holds. Abd Hiba, king of U-ru-sa-lim, seeing his 
capital menaced, dispatched six letters in succession to 
his suzerain, Amenophis III, imploring succour. But 
in vain; Egypt herself was then undergoing a crisis. 
It was probably at this period that Jerusalem fell into 
the power of the Jebusites, who called it Jebus. 

When the Hebrews came into the Land of Promise, 
the King of Jebus was Adonisedee (Lord of Justice)— 
a name which, both in form and sense, recalls Mel- 
chisedech (King of Justice). Although Adonisedee 
perished in the coalition of the five kings of Chanaan 
against Israel (Jos., x, 26; xii, 10), Jerusalem, thanks 
to its strong position, long maintained its independ- 
ence. In the distribution of the land among the chil- 
dren of Israel, it was assigned to the descendants of 
Benjamin. The boundary between this tribe and that 
of Juda ran from En Schems, on the Jericho road, to 
En Rogel, in the Valley of Cedron, then, following 
“the valley of the son of Ennom” (Jos., xv, 7, 8), or 
“of the children of Ennom” (Jos., xviii, 15, 16), 
skirted the city to the south and west. In the period 
of the Judges, Juda and Benjamin had tried to gain 
possession of it, but in vain, although they put its 
inhabitants to the sword and gave the city to the 
flames (Judges, 1, 8); the city here spoken of is, as 
Josephus remarks (Antiq. Jud., V, ii, 2), only the 
lower city, or suburbs. Jerusalem remained (Judges, 
xix, 12) independent of Israel untilthe reign of David. 

(2) From David to the Babylonian Captivity.— 
Having become king over the Twelve Tribes of Israel, 
David contemplated making Jerusalem the political 
and religious centre of God’s people. He assembled 
all the forces of the nation at Hebron, and advanced 
against Jebus. After long and painful efforts, “‘ David 
took the castle of Sion” and “dwelt in the castle, and 
called it, the city of David: and built round about 
from Mello and inwards” (II Kings, v, 7, 9). This 
was about the year 1058 8. c. The king then caused 
cedar wood to be brought from Lebanon, and work- 
men from Tyre, to build him a palace. Soon after, the 
Ark of the Covenant was solemnly brought into the city 
of Dayid and placed in a tabernacle. The king one 
day beheld the destroying angel soaring above Mount 
Moria, ready to strike the Holy City. The Lordstayed 
his arm, and David, in thanksgiving, bought the 
threshing-floor which was upon the summit of the hill, 
the property of Areuna (A.V. Araunah), or Ornan, 
the Jebusite, and there built an altar, upon which 
he offered holocausts (II Kings, xxiv; I Par., xxi). 
Thenceforward Mount Moria was destined to receive 
the temple of the Most High. David prepared the 
material and left the execution of the project to his son. 

In the fourth year of his reign, Solomon began the 
building of the Temple, under the direction of arti- 
ficers sent by Hiram, King of Tyre. Hiram also sup- 
plied cedar wood and cypress wood; 70,000 men were 
employed in transporting wood from Joppe (Jaffa) to 
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serusalem, and 80,000 more in quarrying stone in the 
neighbourhood and shaping it. The splendid monu- 
ment was completed, as to its essential details, in 
‘seven years and a half, and with great pomp the Ark 
of the Covenant was brought from the City of David 
to the new sanctuary (II Kings, vi). The buildings 
were erected upon a yreat platform, constructed by 
means of immense contajning walls. To the west rose 
the Hoiy of Holies, surrounded by a series of chambers 
in several tiers, in front of which, to the east, was a 
monumental fagade, or pylon, formed by two lofty 
‘connected towers. Opposite to this entrance rose two 
great columns of bronze, like obelisks: Towards the 
east was the great court of the priests, square, sur- 
rounded with porches, and enclosing the altar of holo- 
‘causts, the “sea of brass”, and other utensils for 
sacrifices. This court was surrounded by others which 
were also enriched with galleries and superb buildings 
(see TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM). Solomon next devoted 
thirteen years to erecting, south of the Temple, “the 
house of the Forest of Lebanon”, his royal palace, 
with that of the queen, Pharaoh’s daughter, as well as 
the buildings destined for his numerous family, for his 
guard, and for his slaves. He then connected the 
‘Temple and the new royal quarter with the City of 
David by a wall of enclosure, fortified the Millo (in 
D.V., Mello—III Kings, ix, 15), and “filled up the 
gulf of the City of David” (III Kings, xi, 27). The 
people began to murmur under taxation and forced 
dabour. 

Insurrection broke out when the proud Roboam, 
‘son of Solomon, began his reign (981-65). Ten tribes 
revolted from him to form the Kingdom of the North, 
or of Israel, and Jerusalem ceased to be anything 
more than the capital of the tribes of Benjamin and 
Juda. At the invitation of Jeroboam, who was elected 
sovereign of the new kingdom, Sesae (Seshonq, in 
A.Y.,Shishak), Pharaoh of Egypt, invaded the land of 
Juda (976), took Jerusalem, and plundered the im- 
mense treasures of the Temple and the royal palace 
(III Kings, xiv, 25, 26). Asa (961-21) and Josaphat 
(920-894) enriched the Temple after their numerous 
victories over the neighbouring peoples. Under Joram 
(893-888) the Philistines, in alliance with the Arabs 
of the South, in their turn pillaged the Temple and 
slew or carried off all the sons of the king except the 
youngest, Ochozias, or Joachaz, the child of Athalia 
(II Par., xxi, 16, 17). On his murder, Athalia had 
her grandsons put to death, and seized the power. 
Joas alone, a child of one year, was saved from the 
massacre by the High-Priest Joiada and secretly reared 
in the Temple. At the age of six he was proclaimed 
king by the people, and Athalia was stoned to death. 
Joas (886-41) restored the Temple and abolished the 
worship of Baal; but later on, he allowed himself to 
be perverted, and caused the Prophet Zacharias, the 
son of Joiada, his preserver, to be put to death. He 
himself perished by the hands of his servants (IV 
Kings, xii; II Par., xxii). Under Amasias the Israel- 
ites of the North vanquished those of the South, at- 
tacked Jerusalem, and “broke down the wall of 
Jerusalem from the gate of Ephraim to the gate of the 
corner, four hundred cubits’. The treasures of the 
Temple and of the royal palace were carried away to 
Samaria (IV Kings, xiv, 13, 14). Ozias, or Azarias 
(811-760), repaired the breach and fortified the wall 
with strong towers (II Par., xxvi, 9). His son Joa- 
tham (759-44), a wise and good king, strengthened the 
city by building “the high gate of the house of the 
Lord, and on the wall of Ophel he worked much”’— 
south of the royal quarter (II Par., xxvii, 3; IV 
Kings, xv, 35). 

While the Kings of Syria and Israel were march- 
ing against Jerusalem, God sent the Prophet Isaias to 
King Achaz (743-27), who was at “the conduit of the 
upper pool”. There the Prophet foretold to him the 
repulse of the enemy and at the same time announced 
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to him that the Messias, Emmanuel, should be born of 
a virgin (Is., vii, 3-14). Achaz used the wealth of 
the Temple to pay tribute to Theglathphalasar, King 
of Assyria, whose protection he had sought against the 
Kings of Israel and Syria; he was impious enough 
to substitute the worship of Baal-Moloch for that of 
Jehovah. 

Bzechias (727-696) hastened to abolish the worship 
of idols Aiarmed by the fall of the Kingdom of 
Israe! “"21) he erected a second wall te vrotect the 
suburbs which hac come inte existence to the nortb 
of Mount Sion and the Temple. He made an alhance 
with Egypt and with Merodach Baladan, King of 
Babylon, and refused to pay tribute to Assyria. Upon 
this, Sennacherib, King of Ninive, who was at war 
with Egypt, invaded Palestine from the south, and 
sent his chief officers from Lachis to Jerusalem, with a 
numerous army, to summon the king to surrender at 
discretion. But, upon the advice of Isaias, the king 
refused to surrender. To cut off the enemy’s water, 
he dammed the spring of the Upper Gihon and brought 
the stream to the west of the City of David (II Par., 
xxxii, 3, 4, and 30). An Assyrian tablet (Taylor’s 
Prism, col. 3) reports that Sennacherib, after vanquish- 
ing the Egyptians at Altaka and taking forty-six cities 
of Judea, shut up Ezechias in Jerusalem “like a bird in 
a cage”’ (Cuneiform Inscriptions of W. Asia, I, Pl. 39). 
This agrees with the Bible narrative; just as he was 
about to assault Jerusalem, Sennacherib was informed 
that Tharaca, King of Ethiopia, was advancing against 
him, and forthwith, leavins the Holy City, he set out 
for Egypt; but his army was miraculously destroyed 
by pestilence (IV Kings, xviii, 13; xix, 35-37; II Par., 
XxXxii, 9-22; Is., xxxvi and xxxvii). Sennacherib or- 
ganized another army at Ninive and vanquished 
Merodach Baladan of Babylon, Ezechias’s suzerain. 
Thus it was that, according to the Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions, Manasses, son of Ezechias (695-45), found him- 
self a tributary of Assaradon and of Assurbanipal, 
Kings of Ninive (Prism of Assaradon, op. cit., III, p. 
16; G. Smith, “History of Assurbanipal”, p. 30). 
Manasses afterwards tried to shake off the Ninivite 
yoke. In 666 Assurbanipal’s generals came to Jerusa- 
lem, put the king in chains, and carried him to Baby- 
lon, which was in vassalage to Ninive (II Par., xxxii, 
9-11). Manasses, however, soon obtained his liberty 
and returned to Jerusalem, where he repaired the evils 
he had caused. He also restored the city walls built 
by his father (II Par., xxxii, 12-16). 

Amon, one of the worst kings of Juda, was assassi- 
nated after a reign of two years. Josias, his son 
(641-08), guided by the Prophet Jeremias, destroyed 
the idolatrous altars and restored the Temple (621). 
Upon this occasion the High Priest Helcias found in a 
hall of the sanctuary an old copy of the Law of Jeho- 
vah given-by Moses (IV Kings, xxii, 8-14; II Par., 
xxxiv, 14-21). In 608 the Pharaoh, Nechao II, 
marched against Assyria. Actuated by a scruple of 
conscience, the good king attempted to bar the way 
against his suzerain’s adversary, and met his death 
at the battle of Mageddo (IV Kings, xxiii, 29, 30). 
Joachas, or Sellum, his successor, after reigning three 
months, was deposed by Nechao, and sent asa captive 
to Egypt, while Eliacim, to whom the conqueror gave 
the name of Jehoiakim (D.V. Joakim), was put in his 
place (607-600). In 601 Nabuchodonosor (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) entered Judea to consolidate his father’s power. 
He carried away as captives to Babylon certain no- 
tables of Jerusalem, together with the young Prophet 
Daniel. Joakim revolted against the Babylonian yoke, 
but his son Joachin (Jehoiachin), surrendered to Nabu- 
chodonosor. ‘The city was given over to pillage, and 
10,000 inhabitants, including the king, were carried off 
to Babylon (IV Kings, xxiv, 1-16; ef. also II Par., 
xxxvi, 1-10). Sedecias, third son of Josias, sueceeded 
his nephew (596-587). Urged by the Egyptian party, 
he, too. rebelled against his suzerain. Nabuchodonosor 
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returned to Syria and sent his general, Nabuzardan, 
against Jerusalem with a formidable army. The city 
surrendered after a siege of more than eighteen months. 
The Temple, the royal palaces, and other principal 
buildings were given to the flames, and the city was 
dismantled. The sacred vessels, with everything else 
of value, were carried away to Babylon; the Ark of the 
Covenant alone could be hidden by the Jews. Se- 
decias, who, at the last moment, had fled with his 
army by the southern gate, was overtaken in the plain 
of the Jordan, and his eyes were put out. The high 
priest, the chief military officers, and the notables of 
the land were massacred, and the remainder of the 
inhabitants were transported to Babylon with their 
blind king. Only husbandmen and the poor were left 
in the country, with a Jewish governor named Godo- 
lias (Gedaliah), who took up his residence at Maspha 
(IV Kings, xxiv, 18-20; xxv; II Par., xxxvi, 11-21). 

(3) From the Return out of Captivity to the Roman 
Domination.—In 536 B. c. Cyrus, King of Persia, 
authorized the Jews to return to Palestine and re- 
build. the Temple of the Lord (I Esd., i, 1-4). The 
first convoy, consisting of 42,000 Jews, was dispatched 
under the leadership of Zorobabel, a prince of Juda. 
They hastened to restore the altar of holocausts, and 
in the second year the foundations were laid for an- 
other temple, which, however, owing to the difficulties 
raised by the Samaritans and other neighbouring peo- 
ples, was not completed until the sixth year of the 
reign of Darius (514). The old men could not restrain 
their tears when they saw the unpretentious character 
of the new building. In 458, under Artaxerxes I, 
Esdras came to Jerusalem with 1500 Jews as governor 
of Judea and completed the political and religious res- 
toration of Israel. Thirteen years later Nehemias, 
with the authorization of Artaxerxes, completely re- 
stored the Holy City. 

By the victory of Issus and the capture of Tyre, 
Alexander the Great, King of Macedon, became master 
of Western Asia. In 332 he marched against Jerusa- 
lem, which had remained faithful to Darius III. The 
High-Priest Jaddus, believing that resistance would 
be useless, went out to meet the great conqueror, and 
induced him to spare the Jews (Antiq. Jud., XI, viii, 
3-6). After Alexander, Jerusalem suffered much from 
the long struggle between the Seleucids of Syria and 
the Ptolemies of Egypt. Palestine fell to Seleucus 
Nicanor; but in 305 Ptolemy Soter gained entrance 
into Jerusalem on a Sabbath Day by stratagem, and 
carried away a number of Jews to Egypt (Antiq. Jud., 
XII,i,1). A century later (203) Antiochus the Great 
again tore the Holy City from the grasp of Egypt. 
When, in 199, it fell once more into the power of 
Scopas, a general of Ptolemy Epiphanes, the Jews 
helped the troops of Antiochus, who had just defeated 
Scopas’s army, to definitively drive the Egyptian gar- 
rison out of the citadel of Jerusalem (Antiq. Jud., 
XI, 11, 3). The Seleucids conceived the unfortunate 
idea of introducing hellenistice—that is, pagan—notions 
and manners among the Jewish people, especially 
the sacerdotal and civil aristocracy. The high- 
priesthood had become a venal office; Jason was sup- 
planted by Menelaus, and Menelaus by Lysimachus. 
These unworthy priests at last took up arms against 
each other, and blood flowed freely on several occasions 
in the streets of Jerusalem (II Mach., iv). Under pre- 
tence of stifling these turmoils, Antiochus Epiphanes 
in 170 entered the Holy City, stormed the fortifica- 
tions of the Temple, plundered it of its most sacred 
vessels, massacred 40,000 persons, and carried off as 
many more into bondage (I Mach., i, 17-25; II Mach., 
v, 11-23). Two years later he sent his general Apol- 
lonius to suppress the Jewish religion by force and 
replace it at Jerusalem with Greek paganism. The 
city was dismantled, and the Acra, the citadel which 
commanded the Temple and served as a garrison for 
the Syrians and an asylum for renegade Jews, was 
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reinforced. The statue of the Olympian Jupiter was 
set up in the Temple of the Most High, while a cruel 
and bloody persecution everywhere broke out against 
those Jews who were faithful to their traditions (I 
Mach., 1, 30-64; Il Mach. v, 25, 26; vi, 1-11): 

The priest Mathathias of Hasmon and his five sons, 
known as the Machabees, organized an heroic resist- 
ance. Judas, succeeding on the death of his father 
(166), gained four victories over the Syrian armies, oc- 
cupied Jerusalem (164), purified the Temple, strength- 
ened the fortifications, and erected a new altar of 
holoeausts. He also repaired the walls of the city. but 
could not gain possession of the citadel (Acra) which 
was held bya Syrian garrison. After various repulses 
and victories he made an alliance with the Roman 
Empire (I Mach., viii). Jonathas succeeded and 
maintained the struggle with no less heroism and suc- 
cess. He built a wall between the upper city and 
the Acra, as a barrier against the Syrians. Simon 
took the place of his brother when Jonathas fell by 
treachery (142). Three years later, he drove out the 
Syrian garrison of Acra, razed the fortress, and even 
levelled the hill on which it had stood—a gigantic 
undertaking which occupied the entire population for 
three years (Antiq. Jud., XVIII, vi, 6; Bell. Jud., V, 
iv, 1). Demetrius IT and after him Antiochus Sidetes 
finally recognized the independence of the Jewish 
people. Simon, with two of his sons, was assassinated 
by his son-in-law, and his third son, John Hyreanus I 
(135-06), succeeded him on the throne. Antiochus 
Sidetes, with a formidable army, came to besiege 
Jerusalem, but consented to withdraw for a ransom of 
500 talents, and Hyreanus took that sum from the 
treasures of the royal sepulchre (Antiq. Jud., XIII, 
vii, 24; Bell. Jud., I, ii, 5). Hyreanus I was suc- 
ceeded by his son Aristobulus I, who combined the 
title of pontiff with that of king, reigning however 
only one year. His brother and successor, Alexander 
Jannzus (105-78), considerably enlarged the bound- 
aries of the kingdom by his many brilliant victories. 
Upon his death Alexandra, his widow, took the reins 
of government into her hands for nine years, after 
which she entrusted the high-priesthood and the king- 
ship to her son Hyreanus II (69), but his brother 
Aristobulus took up arms to dispute the possession of 
the throne. By virtue of the alliance with Rome 
which Simon had entered into, Pompey, the Roman 
general, came from Damascus to Jerusalem, in 65 B. c., 
to put an end to the civil war. The partisans of Hyr- 
canus opened the gates of the city to the Romans, put 
those of Aristobulus entrenched themselves within the 
fortifications of the Temple, and could not be dis- 
lodged until after a siege of three months. Their 
resistance was at last overcome on a Sabbath Day; 
as many as 12,000 Jews were massacred, and Aristo- 
bulus was driven into exile. Pompey restored Hyr- 
canus to the high-priesthood, with the title of eth- 
narch, and declared Jerusalem a tributary of Rome 
(Antiq. Jud., XIV, iv, 14; Bell. Jud., I, vii, 1). 

(4) Under the Roman Domination; until a. p. 70.— 
Cesar authorized Hyreanus to rebuild the walls that 
had been demolished by Pompey; but in 48 B. c. he 
appointed Antipater, the Idumean, governor of Pales- 
tine, and the latter, four years afterwards, obtained 
the appointment of his eldest son, Phasael, as prefect 
of Jerusalem, and of his youngest son, Herod, as gov- 
ernor of Galilee. When Antipater died (43), Anti- 
gonus, the son of Aristobulus II, seized the throne, 
sent Hyreanus II into exile among his allies, the Par- 
thians, and imprisoned Phasael, who killed himself in 
despair (Antiq. Jud., XIV, xiii, 5-10; Bell. Jud., 1, 
xii, 5-10). Herod fled to Rome, where the Senate 
proclaimed him King of the Jews (40). But it was 
three years before he wrested Jerusalem from An- 
tigonus, and only after bringing conflagration and 
bloodshed upon the city. Antigonus, the last of the 
Hasmonean dynasty, was condemned to death (A ntig. 
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Jud., XIV, xiv, 4; xvi, 1; Bell. Jud., I, xiv, 4; XVIII). 
In 24 B. c. Herod the Great built himself a splendid 
castle upon the site of the Tower of Baris, or of Birah 
(II Esd., ii, 8), named it Antonia, in honour of Mark 


little by little, until it should be as splendid as that of 
Solomon. He also enlarged the sanctuary by extend- 
ing the galleries to the fortress of Antonia, on the 
north, and connecting it, on the south, with the site of 
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Antony, and took up his residence there (Bell. Jud., 


V, v, 8; Antiq. Jud., XV, xi, 5). 


He also built a 


theatre and an amphitheatre for gladiatorial combats. 
Tn 19 B. c. the king, whose origin as well as his cruelty 
rendered him odious to the Jews, thought to win their 
goodwill by reconstructing the Temple of Zorobabel, 


Solomon’s palace, so as to erect there a superb stoa, or 
basilica. The opening of the new Temple took place 
in the year 10 8. c. (Antiq. Jud., XV, xi, 3-6), but 
thousands of workmen laboured at it until a. p. 64 
(Antiq. Jud., XX, ix, 7). He built a second strong 
castle at the north-west angle of Mount Sion, and 
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flanked it with three superb towers—Hippicus, Phas- 
ael, and Mariamne. He also opened the tomb of the 
kings of Juda, in quest of treasure, after which, to al- 
lay the popular indignation aroused by his sacrilege, 
he erected a monument of white marble at the en- 
trance of the tomb (Antiq. Jud., VII, xv, 38; XVI, vii, 
I). Herod was nearing the end of his reign of nearly 
forty-one years, when Jesus, the Divine Saviour, was 
born at Bethlehem. A few months after the visit of 
the three Wise Men of the East, and the Massacre of 
the Innocents, he died of a hideous malady, hated 
by all his people (4 B. c.). ; ; 
Archelaus, his son, took the title of king, but in the 
course of the same year Rome left him with only the 
title of Ethnarch of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea. 
Ten years later, he was deposed, and Judea was re- 
duced to the status of a Roman province. Coponius, 
Marcus Ambivius, Annius Rufus, Valerius Gratus 
(a. D. 14), and Pontius Pilate (26) were successively 
appointed procurators of the country. Pilate occa- 
sioned several seditions, which he stifled with extreme 
brutality. Under the administration of Pontius Pilate, 
Jesus Christ was arrested and put to death. The Pas- 
sion, Resurrection, and Ascension of the Divine Saviour 
have rendered Jerusalem—which was already glorious 
—the most celebrated city in all the world. The en- 
thusiasm with which, after the Day of Pentecost, thou- 
sands of Jews declared themselves disciples of Jesus 
Christ provoked a violent persecution of Christians, in 
which the deacon Stephen was the first martyr (Acts, 
vi, 8-15). Pontius Pilate having one day seized the 
funds of the Corban to pay for the construction of an 
aqueduct, a violent uprising of the Jews was thus 
occasioned (35). Summoned to Rome to give an ac- 
count of his conduct, he was banished by Caligula 
(Antiq. Jud., XVIII, ii, 2). Two years later, the 
emperor made Herod Agrippa I, grandson of Herod, 
tetrarch of the countries beyond Jordan; in 41 Claud- 
ius made him King of Judea. Agrippa undertook the 
construction of the third wall, to the north of the city 
(Antiq. Jud., XTX, vii, 2; Bell. Jud., V, iv, 2). To 
please the Jews, he caused St. James the Greater to be 
beheaded, and intended the same lot for St. Peter, 
when an angel came and delivered the Prince of the 
Apostles from his chains (Acts, xii, 1-19). Soon 
afterwards, early in 44, the king died miserably at 
Cesarea (Acts, xii, 23; Antiq. Jud., XIX, viii, 2). 
At this epoch there came to Jerusalem Saddan, who 
was called among the Greeks Helen, Queen of Adia- 
bene, a country situated on the Adiabas, which is an 
eastern tributary of the Tigris. Converted to Judaism, 
together with her numerous family, she comforted the 
poor with her bounty during a terrible famine (cf. 
Acts, xi, 28). It was she who caused to be excavated, 
for herself and her family, to the north of the city, the 
imposing sepulchre known as the Tomb of the Kings 
(Antiq. Jud., XX, ii, 6; iv, 3). At this time the 
Blessed Virgin died, and was buried at Gethsemani. 
St. Peter returned from Antioch to preside at the 
First GSeumenical Council (Acts, xv, 1-3). (See Ju- 
DAIZERS, sub-title Council of Jerusalem.) The King 
of Judea was replaced by a procurator, and Agrippa 
II, son of the preceding Agrippa, was made Prince of 
Chaleis and Perea, and charged with the care of the 
Temple of Jerusalem (Antiq. Jud., XX, ix, 7). He 
finished the third wall, which had been commenced 
by his father, and brought the work upon the sanc- 
tuary toa termination in a. p. 64. Cuspius Fadus, 
Tiberius Alexander, and Cumanus were successively 
procurators, from 44 to 52. Then came Felix, Festus, 
and Albinus, from 52 to 66. With the last four, dis- 
orders and massacres occurred incessantly. Gessius 
Florus (66) surpassed the wickedness of his predeces- 
sors, and drove the people to revolt against the Roman 
domination; Agrippa and his party advocated pa- 
tience, and appealed to Rome against the procurator; 
but after several days of civil war, the insurgent party 
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triumphed over the pacific, massacred the Roman 
garrison, and set fire to the palaces. Cestius Gallus, 
President of Syria, arrived on 30 October, 66, with the 
Twelfth Legion, but only met with repulses, and had 
to retire (Antiq. Jud., XX, xxi; Bell. Jud., IJ, xvii, 6; 
xix, 1-9). The Christians, recalling Christ’s prophe- 
cies (Luke, xix, 43, 44), withdrew beyond the Jordan 
into Agrippa’s territory, led by their bishop, St. 
Simeon (St. Epiphanius, ‘De mensuris”’, xiv, xv). 
Nero commanded his general, Vespasian, to suppress 
the insurrection, and Vespasian, accompanied by his 
son Titus, invaded Galilee, in a. p. 67, with an army of 
60,000 men. Most of the strong places had been cap- 
tured, when the death of the emperor occasioned a 
suspension of hostilities. After the ephemeral reigns 
of three emperors, aggregating eighteen months, Ves- 
pasian was raised to the throne in November, 69. 
Titus received from his father the command of the 
Army of the East, and in the following year, at the 
season when the Holy City was crowded with those 
who had come to the Feast of the Passover, he began 
to lay siege to it. On the 14th day of Xanthie (Bell. 
Jud., V, xiii, 7), or of the Hebrew month Abib—the 
day of the Passover, corresponding to 31 March— 
Titus took up his position on Mount Scopus with the 
Fifth, Seventh, and Fifteenth Legions, while the 
Tenth Legion occupied the Mount of Olives. On the 
other side, John of Giscala held the Temple, the An- 
tonia, and the new town at Bezetha, with 11,000 men, 
and Simon, the son of Giora, held the upper and lower 
city, on the south-western hill, with 10,000 men. 
Attacking the third wall, on 9 April, the legions cap- 
tured that line of defences after fifteen days’ fighting. 
Once master of the new town, Titus took up a position 
to the west, on the ground known as “the Camp of the 
Assyrians” (Bell. Jud., V, vii, 2). Anattack upon the 
second wall immediately followed. Five days later, 
the Romans gained entrance by a breach, but were 
repulsed, and mastered it only after five days of fierce 
and incessant fighting. Titus could then approach 
the Antonia, which offered the only way of access to 
the Temple, and the citadel of Herod, which covered 
the first wall to the north of Mount Sion. After three 
days given to repose, the causeways and movable 
towers were made ready against the Hippicus tewer 
and the Antonia. But on 17 May the works raised 
against the Antonia were mined and destroyed by the 
soldiers of John of Giscala, and two days later the 
movable towers which threatened the Hippicus were 
set on fire by Simon’s men, while a heroic struggle was 
being maintained on both sides. The Roman general 
then employed his whole army for three days in sur- 
rounding the city with an earthwork of circumvalla- 
tion, designed to cut off all communication with the 
city, and so to reduce the place by famine. This soon 
produced terrible results (Bell. Jud., XII, v, 2). 
_ After three weeks of fresh preparations, the batter- 
ing-rams effected a breach in the wall connecting the 
Antonia with the Temple, near the Pool of Struthius 
but in vain. Two days later, the wall crumbled to 
pieces above a mine prepared by John of Giscala, 
and a handful of Roman soldiers gained entrance to the 
Antonia by surprise, at three o’clock in the morning of 
20 June (Bell. Jud., VI,i, 1-7). Titus at once had the 
fortress demolished, in order to use the materials in 
constructing mounds against the Temple. For three 
weeks the Jews desperately defended first the outer 
porticoes and then the inner, which the Romans en- 
tered only at the cost of enormous sacrifices. At last 
on 23 July, a Roman soldier flung a blazing torch into 
one of the halls adjoining the Holy of Holies. In the 
midst of frightful carnage the fire spread to the neigh- 
bouring buildings, and soon the whole platform was 
one horrible mass of corpses and ruins (Bell. Jud., VI, 
ul, 1-9; i, 1, 2; iv, 1-5). The Romans then set fire 
to the palace in the hollow of El Wad, and to the Ophel; 
next day they drove the Jews out of the Acra and 
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burned the lower city as far as the Pool of Siloe (Bell. 
Jud., VI, vi, 3-4). There still remained the third 
rampart, the formidable stronghold of the upper city, 
where the defenders of the Acra, laden with booty, 
had joined Simon’s men. Eighteen days were de- 
voted to the preparation of the aggeres (mounds) to 
the north-west and north-east of the fortress, but 
scarcely had the battering-rams breached the walls 
when John and Simon fled secretly with their troops. 
On the eighth day of Elul (1 August) the city was defi- 
nitively in the power of the Romans, after a siege of 
143 days. To those who congratulated him Titus re- 
plied: “Tt is not I who have conquered. God, in His 
wrath against the Jews, has made use of my arm” 
(Bell. Jud., VIII, v, 2). 

The walls of the Temple and those of the city were 
demolished. But Titus wished to preserve the for- 
tress of the upper city, with the three magnificent 
towers of Herod’s palace. Besides, the upper city was 
needed as a fortified station for the Tenth Legion, 
which was left to garrison Jerusalem. During this 
siege—one of the most sanguinary recorded in history 
—600,000 Jews, according to Tacitus (Hist., V, xiii), 
or, according to Josephus, more than a million, per- 
ished by the sword, disease, orfamine. The survivors 
died in gladiatorial combats or were sold into slavery. 

D. Development of the City and its Chief Monuments. 
—(1) Sion, or the City of David, according to Tradi- 
tion.—“ David took the castle of Sion” and ‘“ dwelt in 
the castle, and called it, the city of David: and built 
round about from Mello and inwards”’ (II Kings, v, 
7,9). When Solomon had completed the Temple and 
the House of the Forest of Lebanon, 100 cubits long, 
50 cubits wide, and 30 cubits high, with a porch 30 
cubits by 50, he erected the palaces and other build- 
ings. Lower down, towards the south, in the locality 
which figures in the post-Exilic texts as the Ophel, we 
find the Gabaonites (Jos., ix, 22) and other Nathinites 
—foreign races placed at the service of the Levites to 
furnish wood and water for the sacrifices (I Esd., ii, 
SSsvilees vill e20s Le ede ii 26> xa, 21). 

Did Sion, the City of David, occupy the eastern hill 
or that situated to the south-west? Before the exile, 
the Jews could not have been ignorant of the location, 
for the boundary wall of Sion enclosed the sepulchres 
of the prophet-king and fourteen of his successors; the 
last two Books of Kings repeat this thirteen times 
(III Kings, ii, 10; xi, 43; xv, 9, 24, ete.; IV Kings, 
viii, 24, etc.), and Paralipomenon bears similar wit- 
ness. On their return from exile, the old men (I Esd., 
iii, 12) must have remembered in what quarter of the 
city the burial-places of David and his descendants 
were situated; in point of fact, Nehemias does not 
hesitate to use them as a landmark (II Esd., iii, 16). 
Hyrcanus I and Herod the Great even opened these 
tombs of the kings to find treasure in them (Antiq. 
yoel,, WAL, sae, Be ROUND yay AIS Taxi ANvole aes wily Gy) 
The white marble monument erected by the latter 
seems to have remained standing until a. p. 133 (Dion 
Cassius, ‘‘ Hist. of Rome”’, LXIX, iv). At any rate the 
tomb of David was well known among the Jews and 
the disciples of Christ in the time of St. Peter (Acts, ui, 
29). Now Josephus, an eyewitness, says that the 
Jebusite city, which became the City of David, occu- 

ied the high western plateau of the south-western 
hill which is now known as Mount Sion. In his time 
it was called “the upper city” (Antiq. Jud., XVI, vii, 
1, etc.), and again the upper agora, or market (Bell. 
Jud., V, iv, 1. Cf. I Mach., xi, 36; xiv, 36). The 
word Millo (in D. V. Mello) is always translated Acra 
in the Septuagint and Josephus, and, according to the 
latter, the Millo, or Mello, occupied the high plateau 
on the north-east side of the same hill, and was in his 
time called Acra, “lower city” and “lower market” 
(Antiq. Jud., XVI, vii, 1; Bell. Jud., V, iv, 1; I 
Mach., i, 38). It was this hill, commanding the Tem- 
ple, that was levelled by the Hasmoneans (Antiq. 
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Jud., XIII, vi, 6; Bell. Jud.,1,ii,2). The Talmudists 
agree with the Jewish historian as to the position of 
the two markets (Neubauer, “La Géographie du Tal- 
mud”, p. 138). Eusebius of Caesarea (Onomasticon, 
8. v. “Golgotha”’), St. Jerome (Ep. eviii, “Ad Eus- 
toch.”), St. Epiphanius (‘De mens.’’, xiv), and all 
later writers, Jewish and Christian, locate Sion, the 
City of David, upon the south-western hill, which has 
never borne any other name than that of Mount Sion. 

(2) Sion on Ophel.—During the last fifty years 
many writers have rejected tradition and sought in- 
formation from the Bible alone, giving some twenty 
different topographical theories. The theory which 
places Sion upon Ophel is the only one which (apart 
from certain discrepancies as to the sites of the Mello, 
the Acra, the palaces of Solomon, ete.) is worth a 
moment’s consideration. The partisans of this theory 
base it upon the following passage: ‘This same Eze- 
chias was he that stopped the source of waters of 
Gihon, and turned them away underneath toward the 
west of the city of David” (II Par., xxxii, 30). They 
maintain that Sion was at Ophel for the following 
reasons: (a) En Rogel—“the fountain Rogel”—a 
spring of the Valley of Cedron (Jos., xv, 7; xviii, 16) 
is the Bir Eydb, or “ Well of Job”, situated 2300 feet 
to the south of the Ain Sitti Mariam, or Fountain of 
the Virgin. (b) In former times, as now, the Fountain 
of the Virgin was the only spring which flowed in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem. (c) The Fountain of the Virgin 
is, therefore, the Upper Gihon of the Bible. (d) Now it 
was Ezechias who made the tunnel of Siloe. (e) By 
this passage the king brought the waters of the 
Fountain of the Virgin to the west of Ophel, that is, 
of the City of David. (f) The Books of Machabees 
explicitly state that Sion was on the mountain of the 
Temple, or Moria. 

The following objections are made:— 

(a) The Bir Eydb, that is to say, the Well of Job, is: 
neither a spring nor a fountain (en or ain), but a well 
(bir), 125 feet deep, in its present condition, and is 
supplied only by rain-drainage and infiltration. In 
the sixth century, Cyril of Seythopolis (Vita S. Sabe, 
Ixvii), and then Eutychius of Alexandria (Annals), and 
Moudjir ed Din (Hist. de Jérus.”, ed. Sauvaire, p-. 
188) tell us that, after a great drought which lasted 
five years (509-14), in the twenty-third year of Ana- 
stasius, John, Patriarch of Jerusalem, caused a well 
to be dug to a depth, according to Cyril, of about 255 
feet, or, according to the Arab historian, of 50 cubits 
(about 82 feet), but without finding any water. The 
Bir Eytb, therefore, is no Chanaanean fountain, and 
the En Rogel must necessarily be the Fountain of the 
Virgin, the natural peculiarities of which must have 
made it famous in the country and fitted it to serve 
as a boundary mark between the tribes of Benjamin 
and Juda. The grotto of this spring, too, would have 
afforded a good place of concealment to David’s two 
spies, who hid at En Rogel (II Kings, xvii, 17). 

(b) In the time of Ezechias there were many 
springs of running water in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, and the king stopped them all (II Par., 
xxxii, 2-5). Josephus relates that when Titus was 
besieging Jerusalem many springs flowed so abun- 
dantly that they sufficed, not only to give drinking 
water to the Romans, but to irrigate the gardens 
(Bell. Jud., V, iv, 2). West of the city the ground was 
covered with gardens (Bell. Jud., V, 1i, 2; vii, 2), and 
this is why the western gate bore the name of Gennath, 
“ Gate of the Gardens”. Here Titus pitched his camp 
and here the officers of Sennacherib halted (IV Kings, 
xvii, 17. Cf. Is., vii, 3). Among the living waters 
of Jerusalem the Babylonian Talmud commemorates 
the “Beth Mamila” (Neubauer, op. cit., p. 146), that 
is, the Birket Mamilla. Cyril of Seythopolis (loe. cit.) 
relates that, in the great five-years’ drought “the 
waters of Siloe and of the Lucillians ceased te flow”’. 
Lastly, Josephus says that a conduit under the Gate 
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of Gennath brought water to the Tower of Hippicus 
(Bell. Jud., V, vii, 3). Several fragments of ancient 
aqueducts have been discovered under the Jaffa Gate 
and about the Hammém el Batrak, commonly called 
the Pool of Ezechias. 

(ec) Adonias, the first-born son of David the 
king, secretly assembled his numerous partisans 
upon “the stone of Zoheleth, which was near the 
fountain Rogel”, where he offered rams and bulls, and 
was to have been proclaimed king at the end of the 
banquet. But David, apprised of the plot by the 
Prophet Nathan, sent Solomon, with the Prophet and 
the royal guard, to Gihon, there to receive the sacred 
unction without Adonias’s knowledge, and to be pro- 
claimed king to the sound of trumpets (III Kings, 1, 
5-9, 33-45). On the flank of the Mount of Offence, 
opposite to the Fountain of the Virgin, is an immense 
rocky ledge called Ez Zahweile. This has been identi- 
fied by Clermont-Ganneau with the stone of Zoheleth 
(‘‘ Quart. Stat.”’, 1870, p. 251). Wilson and War- 
ren are of the same opinion (The Recovery of Jerus., 
p- 305). Conder supports the identification upheld 
“by the common opinion of the learned” (“‘ Quart. 
Stat.”, 1884, p. 242, n.1). If the City of David had 
been on Ophel, would Adonias have held his treason- 
able banquet under the windows of the royal palace? 
Would David have been ignorant of this large and 
noisy gathering until Nathan’s arrival? Would he 
have sent Solomon into the Valley of Cedron, at the 
foot of Zoheleth? Would not the partisans of Adonias 
have heard the sound of trumpets and the shouts of 
the people before the royal procession had returned 
to Sion (III Kings, i, 41)? The fact appears to be 
that, while Adonias had withdrawn to a spot in the 
Valley of Cedron near En Rogel, Solomon was sent 
from the opposite side, where was the source of Gihon. 

There is no document which in any way at- 
tributes the construction of the tunnel of Siloe to 
Ezechias. On the other hand, Isaias, in the reign of 
Achaz, the father of Ezechias, speaks (viii, 6) of ‘the 
waters of Siloe” (a word which means “sent ’”’—John, 
ix, 7) “that go with silence”. The Hebrew inscrip- 
tion found in 1881 on the wall of the tunnel is, accord- 
ing to Sayce (“Fresh Light’’, London, 1883, p. 116), 
earlier than Hzechias, and may even date from the 
time of Solomon. Conder, Maspero, Stade, Renan, and 
others hold that it antedates the time of Ezechias. 

(e) There is now no question of the fact that the 
Pool of Siloe was always without the walls of the city 
(Bell. Jud., V, iv, 2; ix, 4). Now Ezechias brought 
the waters of Gihon to a cistern within the city (IV 
Kings, xx, 20; Ecclus., xlvii, 19, fragment of the He- 
brew text). Isaias (xxii, 11) says, ‘““ You madea ditch 
between the two walls’””—i. e., between the old wall and 
that of Ezechias, north-west of Mount Sion. The He- 
brews never divided the cardinal points of the compass. 

(f) Inthe historical books Sion is applied to the city 
of Jebus, which, with the Mello, became the City of 
David. But in the poetic books Sion becomes, by 
metaphor, a synonym for the Temple (Ps. lxxvii, 68), 
or for Jerusalem (Ps. cxxxii, 3; Ixxxvi, 5). Sion 
sometimes designates the people of Israel (Is., x, 32; 
Soph., iii, 14), or Judea (Lam., iv, 22), and even the 
Jewish community in the dispersion (Jer., xxxi, 12; 
Zach., ii, 7). In the days of the Machabees the City of 
David, to the west of the Temple, has become the 
resort of infidels (I Mach., i, 35 sqq.). Symbolieally, 
the name of Sion was transferred to the Temple and 
its fortress, which had become the only remaining 
stronghold of Israel’s faith. But Ophel was always 
excluded from this symbolical Sion (I Mach., xii, 36, 
37). The text of the Bible, studied and interpreted 
on the spot, indicates the same hill for the locality of 
the holy Sion, the City of David, as does tradition. 
Archeology, too, positively confirms tradition. 

_ (3) Sion the Upper City.—The sides of the tradi- 
tional Mount Sion contain a great many dwelling- 
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places wholly or partly excavated in the rock. These 
were, according to the common opinion, the houses of 
the aboriginal inhabitants. While constructing the 
Gobat School and the Protestant cemetery, in 1874— 
75, to the south of the western plateau of Sion, 
Maudslay discovered the line of an ancient fortress. 
Its base is a scarp cut vertically in the rock, about 600 
feet in length, and 40 to 50 feet in height. To the 
west and east of this colossal scarp are salients hewn 
out of the rock, their sides measuring 40 to 50 feet. 
These are the rock bases of flanking towers. The first 
is 20 feet in height, and rests upon a plateau of rock 
rudely shaped into a talus. Along the scarp runs a 
ditch, which is also dug out of the living rock, having a 
depth of from 5 to 10 feet and an average width of 18 
feet (Conder, “The Rock Searp of Zion” in “ Quart. 
Stat.”, 1875, pp. 81 sq.). In 1894 Bliss took up and 
continued the work of exploration. From the eastern 
tower the scarp turns towards the north-east, follow- 
ing the outlines of the high plateau, and the ditch 
follows uninterruptedly in the same direction. On 
account of some houses which are grouped about the 
Holy Cenacle, the exploration has only been carried on 
to a length of 185 feet. The scarp was once crowned 
by a wall (some of the stones of which, cut and bev- 
elled, were found in situ), rises to a height of 240 feet 
above the bed of the Ennom (Hinnom) (see Bliss). 
This fortress, which was originally isolated, and was 
constructed with marvellous art, and which was so 
solid as to defy every attack, occupied the high city 
indicated by Josephus, “upon much the highest hill, 
straight along its length, which, by reason of its strong 
position, had been named by David the citadel” (Bell. 
Jud., V, iv, 1). It was about 2300 feet in length and 
800 in breadth. To the north, where it was protected 
by a valley of no great depth, Herod caused a strong 
castle to be built, which made the position almost 
impregnable, even against the Roman legions. Thanks 
to the dimensions and other indications supplied by 
Josephus, it is thought that the Tower of Phasael may 
be recognized in the first courses of masonry of the 
actual Tower of David, and that of Hippicus in the 
tower to the north-west of the citadel; that of Ma- 
riamne ought to flank the western wall. On the same 
side the Gate of the Valley formerly opened (II Par., 
xxvi, 9; II Esd., ii, 13, 15; ii, 13), and at the north- 
west angle rose the Tower of the Furnaces (II Esd., 
ili, 11; xii, 37), which defended the Gate of the Corner 
before the Herodian structure existed (IV Kings, xiv, 
13; II Par., xxv, 23). The high city, which, accord- 
ing to Josephus, was the aristocratic quarter, con- 
tained the Cenacle, according to tradition, on the 
south, next, the palace of Caiphas, farther on, that of 
Annas, and, at the south-east angle of Herod’s palace, 
the prison where St. James the Greater was beheaded. 

From the Tower of Phasael the wall descended, 
from west to east, upon the southern slope of Mount 
Sion, and ended at the enclosure of the Temple. An 
important fragment of this rampart has been dis- 
covered to the east of the Tower of David, and, farther 
on, another piece, 290 feet long, flanked by two towers, 
the stone facing of which, on the side towards the 
valley, remains intact to a height of 39 feet (Warren 
“Quart. Stat.”, 1884, pl. III). This wall was pierced 
by the ancient Gate of Ephraim (IV Kings, xiv, 13; 
II Par., xxv, 23). According to tradition, St. Peter 
was cast into prison in the suburb of Ezechias; after 
being delivered by the Angel, he made his way to the 
city proper, where he found the iron gate open (Acts, 
xii, 3-11). As early as the sixth century a church 
marked the site of the house of Mary, the mother of 
John Mark, fifty paces south of this wall (Acts, xii, 
12-17). The southern wall of Mount Sion probably 
formed part of the wall by which David joined the 
City of Jebus and the Mello (the Acra of the Septua- 
gint). This hill, according to Josephus, is the loner 
city, the Akron of the Syrians, which was levelled 
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by the Hasmoneans (Antiq. Jud., XIII, vi, 6). It 
contained the palace of the Hasmoneans and that 
of Helen of Adiabene (Bell. Jud., VI, vi, 3). 

To return to the south of the primitive fortress, a 
wall of later construction descends from the outer 
angle, south-east of the eastern tower, towards the 
Pool of Siloe. It is a work of the kings of Juda, if not 
of Solomon, but, as Bliss has remarked, it has been 
restored again and again—on the last occasion, by the 
Empress Eudocia (A. p. 450-60). Ata point 130 feet 
from the beginning of the wall, exploration has brought 
to light the remains of a gate with three superimposed 
floorings of successive periods. It opens upon a street 
under which passes a drain leading to Ennom. This 
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Bliss followed the eastern wall of Mount Sion for 
only 650 feet, that is, as far as 150 feet north of the 
Pool of Siloe. According to Nehemias (II Esd., iii, 
16-19), the wall passed in front of the street of stairs 
which went down to the sepulchre of David, then by 
the reservoir which Josephus calls the Pool of Solomon 
(Bell. Jud., V, iv, 2), and, lastly, by the House of the 
Heroes—all places as yet unidentified. The wall then 
formed an angle and then a re-entrant angle (II Esd., 
ii, 24), but we are ignorant as to the point where it 
crossed the valley to ascend Ophel. On the eastern 
flank of Ophel it has been ascertained that a small 
fragment of a wall exists, running from south-west to 
north-east and, 100 feet farther on, a remarkable 
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is the Dung Gate (II Esd., ii, 13), which Jeremias 
(xix, 2) calls the Earthen Gate; Josephus calls it the 
Gate of Essenians, and indicates its position in the 
quarter of Bethso (from the Hebrew Bethzoa, “a 
dunghill’’) (Bell. Jud., V, iv, 2). Here Mount Sion is 
crossed by two ancient aqueducets of different heights, 
which bring water from south of Bethlehem (Bliss, op. 
cit., pp. 17-82). About 2000 feet from this gate, 
Guthe, in 1881, and, later, Bliss, have proved the 
existence of another gate, also containing three floors 
and protected by a tower. This is the Gate of the 
Fountain (II Esd., ii, 14; iii, 15; “water gate”, xii, 
36) and, probably, also “the gate that is between two 
walls, and leadeth to the king’s garden” by which 
Sedecias escaped (Jer., lii, 7; IV Kings, xxv, 4). 
Starting from the tower, the wall takes a north-west- 
erly direction and then turns abruptly to the north, 
leaving the Pool of Siloe outside the city, in accord- 
ance with what we are told by Josephus (Bell. Jud., 
V, iv, 2; ix, 4). Tothe south of the Pool of Siloe the 
valley is crossed by a great dam, 233 feet long, a vast 
rain-water reservoir. The dam is 20 feet thick and is 
finished off, at about half its height, by a wall 10 feet 
thick, flanked by seven buttresses of equal strength. 
In spite, however, of successive reinforcements, it 
was unequal to resisting the pressure of the water. 
The Empress Eudocia had a second dam_ built, 
fifty feet to the north of the former one. This is 
“the king’s aqueduct”’ (or pool) of II Esd., ii, 14. 
VITII.—23 


hydraulic structure anterior in date to the tunnel of 
Siloe. The latter is a gallery, hewn in the rock, lead- 
ing to a wall which goes down to the surface level of 
the Fountain of the Virgin, whence water could be 
drawn by means of buckets and ropes (Wilson and 
Warren, op. cit., pp. 248 sq.). Beyond doubt, “the 
water gate” and “the tower that stood out” (II Esd., 
iii, 26; xii, 36) must be located hereabouts. The wall 
has been found again at a distance of 700 feet in the 
same direction; it then turns to the north for a length 
of 70 feet and runs into the south-east angle of the 
Temple enclosure. At the elbow formed by this wall, 
there rose a tower, the “great tower that standeth 
out” (II Esd., iii, 27), intended as a defence for the 
royal palace. In course of time the kings of Juda 
prolonged the wall of Ophel so as to protect the eastern 
enclosure of the Temple. This line was pierced by 
numerous gates: “the horse gate” (II Par., xxii, 15; 
IV Kings, xi, 16; IT Esd., iii, 28), discovered in 1902, 
by the English engineers, facing the south-east angle 
of the Haram, which is called “Solomon’s Stables”; 
the eastern gate (of the Temple), corresponding to “the 
Golden Gate”; the Mephkad, or “judgment gate” 
(II Esd., iii, 30) opposite to the Golden Gate; the 
Prison Gate (D. V. “watch gate”) (II Esd., xii, 38); 
the Gate of Sur (IV Kings, xi, 6); “the gate of the 
shieldbearers” (D. V.), or “of the guard” (A. V.) (IV 
Kings, xi, 19); the Gate of Benjamin (Jer., xxxvu, 12; 
XXXvili, 7) are names of different gates which existed 
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previeusly or protected the suburbs that stretched 
north of the Temple from the time of Ezechias to 
Herod. Lastly, there is the Sheep Gate (D. V. “flock 
gate”) (II Esd., iii, 1; xii, 38), near the Probatic Pool. 

Of the ancient Temple nothing is now to be seen 
but the holy rock and a number of cisterns. The 
Haram esh Sherif is four-sided, and has right angles 
on the south-west and north-east. The southern wall 
measures 922 feet and is pierced by three entrances: 
the Double Gate, the Triple Gate, and the Single Gate 
—remarkable works of the type of the Golden Gate 
and, like it, restored in the sixth century of our era. 
The eastern and the northern walls are each 1042 feet 
in length; the western 1601. The stones are carefully 
shaped and bevelled, 34 feet in height, the longest of 
them 20 to 39 feet long, while on the south there is one 
course, 600 feet long, in which the stones are 7 feet 
high. At the south-west angle this colossal wall goes 
down to a depth of 85 feet below the present surface 
of the soil. Forty feet to the north of this angle may 
be seen three rows of stones, forming a vault 51 feet 
in width, called “ Robinson’s Arch”, after the explorer 
who first recognized in these remains the fragments of 
aviaduct. The English engineers have as a matter of 
fact discovered, 54 feet to the west of this fragment of 
vaulting, and 55 feet below the actual level of the soil, 
three courses of the corresponding upright supporting 
wall. At the foot of Mount Sion, 246 feet from Robin- 
son’s Arch, more remains have been found of the same 
viaduct, of which, indeed, Josephus clearly makes 
mention (Antiq. Jud., XIV, iv, 2; Bell. Jud., I, vii, 2; 
VI, vi, 2). The supporting wall rests upon a paved 
foundation, which in its turn is supported by a bed of 
earth 23 feet in thickness. In this mass of earth, in 
which no traces of masonry are found, there lie vault- 
ing-stones of from 3 to 34 feet in height and width, 
and 7 feet in length—the remains of a much older 
bridge. Authorities have attributed the first viaduct 
to Herod and the second to the Kings of Juda, or even 
to Solomon. At the very bottom of the valley there 
is a channel cut into the rock and vaulted in the 
Pheenician manner; this is an aqueduct which was 
later used as a drain (Wilson and Warren, op. cit., 
pp. 76-111; Perrot and Chipiez, “ Hist. de l’art”, IV, 
TIGfey, (Ohi, NNT Neer aWersy, S'at., PAR), 

The second entrance to the Temple, called “ Bar- 
clay’s Gate”, opens 180 feet farther north; then, be- 
yond the Wailing Place, comes a third gate called 
“Wilson’s Arch”, This is a viaduct arch 42 feet 
along the axis and 39 feet in span, built of blocks from 
6 to 12 feet in length. In the bottom of the valley, 
round about the viaduct, Wilson has discovered some 
very ancient habitations and pieces of handiwork 
which seem to be of Phoenician origin. The viaduct, 
which is supposed to date from the time of Herod, was 
reconstructed in the Byzantine period. It both con- 
nected the Temple with Mount Sion and served as an 
aqueduct for the canal that runs from Bethlehem. 
Near Wilson’s Arch there is an ancient vaulted pool, 
Birket el Bourdq, to which an aqueduct leads down 
from the citadel. Josephus places the Xystus, the 
gymnasium constructed by the High Priest Jason, be- 
tween the two viaducts. Beyond Wilson’s Arch the 
first city wall joined the Temple enclosure (Wilson and 
Warren, op. cit., pp. 76 sq.). 

The Second Wall.—“'The second wall”, says Jose- 
hus, “began at the gate that is called Gennath, whieh 
elongs to the first city wall. Enclosing only the 

southern district, it continued as far as the Antonia” 
(Bell. Jud., V, iv, 2). It is the work of Ezechias and 
of Manasses. In 1881, in the course of excavations 
for the foundations of a house, 20 feet to the north of 
the ditch of the citadel, a wall was brought to light, 
constructed of large stones, extending east and west 
to a distance of about 100 feet. At its western ex- 
tremity it forms a somewhat obtuse angle with a 
stronger and still better construeted wall which runs 
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north (Selah Merill, “Quart. Stat.’”’, 1886, pp. 21 sq.; 
1887, p. 217; 1888, p. 21). In 1900 a Greek high 
school was built 180 feet farther on, and it was found 
that the rock is almost on a level with the ground to 
the west, while it forms a counterscarp to the east. 
In the accumulated fillings of the hollow remains of 
medieval structures were discovered; but the explora- 
tions on this spot were not followed up. Many Pales- 
tinologists, however, see here marked indications of a 
ditch. At the north-east angle of the Greek school, 
C. Schick (“ Quart. Stat.”, 1897, p. 219; 1883, p. 19) 
had already ascertained that the wall turns once more 
at an angle eastwards. Up to this point the city wall 
skirts the Pool of Ezechias at a distance of 180 feet to 
the west and 65 feet to the north. In building the 
great Greek bazaars south of the Basilica of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the workmen came upon a scarp which had 
once been crowned with a thick wall, some fine blocks 
of which were found still in sitw; the wall sloped back 
from the face of the rock (Schick, “Quart. Stat.’’, 
1888, p. 571; 1894, p. 146). Next, in 1893, while 
building the German Protestant church which took 
the place of the church of St. Mary the Latin, the engi- 
neers found that the latter edifice had stood upon filled 
ground. Digging down 30 feet below the actual level 
of the ground, they came to the rock, and then, under 
the great nave of the old church, they found a strong 
wall to the east and the west, though in bad preserva- 
tion. It keeps, however, some of its facing in the 
shape of carefully dressed slabs. Guthe (in “ Zeit- 
schrift des Deutschen Palastinavereins’’, XVII, p. 
128) and Schick (in “ Quart. Stat.’’, 1894, p. 146), with 
many others, regard this as a part of the second wall. 

In the time of Christ, Calvary was thus shut out 
from the perimeter of the second city enclosure. In- 
deed, the existence of the Jewish hypogea—the Holy 
Sepulchre, another one 30 feet to the west, and a third 
to the north-east—leaves no room for doubt on this 
point; for only the kings enjoyed the privilege of 
sepulture within the city. Some thirty years ago 
English engineers asserted that the wall of Ezechias 
must necessarily enclose Golgotha, because this zig- 
zag city wall would, otherwise, have been built con- 
trary to all the rules of military art. But since then 
the exploration of ancient Jewish and Chanaanitish 
cities has revealed irregularities of the same kind. 
While, upon the line indicated, the haphazard dig- 
gings made on various structures have all brought to 
light fragments of braces of a homogeneous wall, the 
religious communities in the Christian quarter to the 
north-west of Golgotha have in recent times executed 
important building operations without finding any 
traces of ditch or of rampart. 

At the angle where the wall turned northwards 
should be found the new Gate of Ephraim (II Esd., 
xii, 38). But the course of the wall from this point is 
less easy to follow. It was, very probably, replaced 
in the time of Hadrian by the colonnaded street which 
led, almost in a straight line, from Mount Sion to the 
Gate of Damascus, and which was founded upon rock 
throughout. Following this street, we pass, on the 
left, the first courses of the fagade of Constantine’s 
Basilica, which was completely discovered in 1907 
and, on the right, 230 feet from this structure, the 
Khan ez Zeit, which is built in a Jewish cistern partly 
hewn out of the rock. To the east of this cistern, on 
the slope of El Wad, the rock appears, cut obliquely. 
Farther on, the Old Gate (II Esd., iii, 6; xii, 38) may 
be placed. Where the Street of the Columns was 
crossed by another, coming from the west, a tetra- 
pylon marked the intersection; one superb marble 
column of it still remains in situ, 23 feet high, leaning 
against a fine wall of Roman construction. Investi- 
gation has demonstrated the existence, at a point 200 
feet west of this column, of a counterscarp and a deep 
ditch, running from south to north (Schick, “Quart. 
Stat.”, 1887, p. 154). It was by this gate that, ac- 
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cording to tradition, Jesus went out from the city to 
the place of His crucifixion. North of the column and 
slightly to the east, at a distance of 100 feet, is to be 
seen a rocky scarp which extends about 250 feet to- 
wards the north. Near here the wall descended east- 
ward into El Wad, where it came to the Fish Gate 
(II Par., xxxiii, 14; II Esd., iii, 3; xii, 38). This gate 
opened on the road by which the Tyrian fishermen 
came from Jaffa (cf. II Esd., xiii, 16). The wall then 
crossed Mount Bezetha, and the Tower of Hananeel 
(Jer., xxxi, 38; II Esd., iii, 1; xii, 38) must be located 
on the ridge which descended from the Hill of Jere- 
mias to Mount Moria, and which was the vulnerable 
point of the Holy City. On this same ridge there was 
another tower, or stronghold, as early as the period of 
the kings of Juda; Nehemias, who restored it, named 
it Birah, an Aramaic word derived from the Assyrian 
biratu, “palace”’, or “fortress of the temple” (in D.V., 
“tower of the house”; II Esd., ii, 8). This tower 
(see I Mach., xii, 53; etc.) bore, in the time of 
Josephus, the hellenized name of Baris. Under the 
Hasmonean dynasty, the whole rock on which this 
tower stood was removed on all sides, to a depth of 30 
feet on the south, and of 15 feet on the north, the 
length of the excavation being 350 feet from east to 
west. On the north, where there is a deep cistern, the 
mountain was levelled away to a distance of 160 feet 
(ef. I Mach., xiii, 53). Herod caused the reservoir to 
be vaulted over, and built the fortress of Antonia on 
the rock of Baris and on the southern esplanade (Bell. 
Jud., V, v, 8). It was in this building that Pontius 
Pilate had his preetorium, where Jesus was condemned 
to death. In saying that the second wall “went up 
to the Antonia”, Josephus does not indicate where it 
ended, but only its direction. He himself does not 
place the Antonia at the end of the wall of Ezechias; 
on the contrary, he says that the Romans could ap- 
proach it only after they had become masters of the 
city as far as the first wall (Bell. Jud., V, ix). From 
the Tower of Hananeel the wall was prolonged to the 
Sheep (or Flock) Gate (II Esd., iii, 1, 31; xii, 38), 
near the Probatie Pool, with the five porches, and the 
other great reservoirs, necessarily, within the walls. 
Third Wall.—From a.p. 41 to 44 Herod Agrippa I 
undertook to build the third wall, which also began at 
the Tower of Hippicus and crossed the Camp of the 
Assyrians to the north, as far as the octagonal Tower 
of Psephinus (Antiq. Jud., XIX, vu, 2; Bell. Jud., V, 
iv, 3). Traces of this tower were found at the north- 
west corner of the city, at the place where the Qasr 
Djalofid, or Tower of Goliath, was erected in the 
twelfth century. Thence Agrippa’s wall took an east- 
erly direction, towards the Towers of the Women, 
opposite the sepulchre of Helen of Adiabene, which is 
situated 2000 feet to the north. The Towers of the 
Women, some traces of which have been found, pro- 
tected the gate which corresponded to the Fish Gate. 
Tt still stands, as to a considerable part of its height, 
though sunken into the ground, below the actual Gate 
of Damascus, or Bab el Amotid. Thence the wall 
passed over the royal grottoes (Bell. Jud., V, iv, 3) to 
cross the ridge of Bezetha. The stone of this lofty 
hill is of excellent quality, and could be transported in 
immense blocks as far/as the Temple by means of 
inclined planes. This is why, as early as the time of 
Solomon, the hill was used as a quarry, as is shown by 
the figure of a Phoenician cherub cut in the wall of one 
of the royal grottoes. Already perforated with nu- 
merous caverns, the hill was cut in two under Agrippa 
I, and the cut served as a ditch for the new city wall. 
Thus it was that the summit became a separate hill, 
called, since the sixteenth century, the Hill of Jere- 
mias. It again served as a quarry in the period of the 
Crusades and its present aspect has been taken on 
since the time of Christ. From the royal grottoes, the 
wall continued eastwards as far as the height above 
Cedron, and then turned south to rejoin the second 
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city wall. The line of the third wall bas with slight 
modifications been kept in that of the actual city. 
Rosinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, I (3 vols., 2nd ed., 
London, 1856); Tonner, Topographie von Jerusalem (2 vols., 
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II. From a. pv. 71 To a. pv. 1099.—(1) To the 
Time of Constantine. (71-312).—When Titus took 
Jerusalem (April-September, A. p. 70) he ordered 
his soldiers to destroy the city (Josephus, ‘‘De 
bello Jud.’’, VI, ix). They spared only the three 
great towers at the north of Herod’s palace (Hip- 
picus, Phasael, Mariamne) and the western wall. 
Few Jews remained. The Roman Tenth Legion 
held the upper town and Herod’s castle as a for- 
tress; Josephus says that Titus handed the fields 
around to his soldiers (‘‘ Vita’”’, 76, ed. Dindorf, Paris, 
1865, p. 832). The presence of these heathens 
would naturally repel Jews, though in this period 
there was no law against their presence in Jerusalem. 
The Jewish Rabbis gathered together at Jabne (or 
Jamnia, now Jebna) in the plain, north-west of the 
city, two hours from Ramleh. Meanwhile the Christian 
community had fled to Pella in Perea, east of the Jordan 
(south-east of Jenin), before the beginning of the siege. 
The Christians were still almost entirely converts 
from Judaism (Eusebius, ‘‘Hist. Eccl.”, IV, v). 
After the destruction they came back and congre- 
gated in the house of John Mark and his mother Mary, 
where they had met before (Acts, xu, 12 sq.). It was 
apparently in this house that was the Upper Room, 
the scene of the Last Supper and of the assembly on 
Whit-Sunday. Epiphanius (d. 403) says that when 
the Emperor Hadrian came to Jerusalem in 130 he 
found the Temple and the whole city destroyed save 
for a few houses, among them the one where the 
Apostles had received the Holy Ghost. This house, 
says Epiphanius, is ‘‘in that part of Sion which was 
spared when the city was destroyed”—therefore in 
the upper part (‘‘De mens. et pond.” cap. xiv, P. G., 
XLIII). From the time of Cyril of Jerusalem, who 
speaks of ‘‘the upper Church of the Apostles, where 
the Holy Ghost came down upon them” (Catech., 11, 
6; P. G., XX XIII), there are abundant witnesses 
of the place. A great basilica was built over the spot 
in the fourth century; the crusaders built another 
church when the older one had been destroyed by 
Hakim in 1010. It is the famous Coenaculum 
or Cenacle—now a Moslem shrine—near the Gate of 
David, and supposed to be David’s tomb (Nebi Daud)- 

During the first Christian centuries the church at 
this place was the centre of Christianity in Jerusalem, 
“Holy and glorious Sion, mother of all churches” 
(Intercession in ‘‘St. James’ Liturgy”, ed. Brightman, 
p. 54). Certainly no spot in Christendom can be 
more venerable than the place of the Last Supper, 
which became the first Christian church. The con- 
stant use of the name Sion for the Coenaculum has led 
to considerable discussion as to the topography of 
Jerusalem. Many writers conclude that it is on 
Mount Sion, which would therefore be the south- 
west hill of the city (Meistermann, ‘‘ Nouveau Guide 
de Terre Sainte”, Paris, 1907, p. 121, plan). Others 
(Baedeker, ‘‘ Palistina u. Syrien”, 6th ed., 1904, p. 27) 
oppose this tradition on the strength of the passages 
in the Old Testament that clearly distinguish Sion 
from Jerusalem and state that the Lord dwells in Sion 
and that the king’s palace is there (Is., x, 12; viti, 18; 
Joel, iii, 21; etc.). So Sion would be the hill on the 
west, the place of the Temple and David’s palace. 
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It seems that later the name Sion began to be used 
for all Jerusalem. Josephus never uses it at all; 
already in the Old Testament the way was prepared 
for this extended use. Jerusalem is the ‘‘daughter 
of Sion” (Jer., vi, 2; ete.), all its inhabitants without 
distinction are ‘‘Sion” (Zach., ii, 7; ete.). In early 
Christian times Sion seems to have lost its special 
meaning as one definite hill and to have become 
merely another name for Jerusalem. Naturally then 
they called their centre there by the name of the city, 
although it did not stand on the original Mount Sion. 
The pilgrim Etheria (Silvia), at the end of the fourth 
century, always speaks of the Coenaculum as Sion, 
just as the Holy Sepulchre is always Anastasis (see ed. 
Hereus, Heidelberg, 1908). 

From this Coenaculum the first Christian bishops 
ruled the Church of Jerusalem. They were all con- 
verts from Judaism, as were their flocks. Eusebius 
(Hist. Eeel., IV, v) gives the list of these bishops. 
According to a universal tradition the first was the 
Apostle St. James the Less, the ‘‘ brother of the Lord”’. 
His predominant place and residence in the city are 
implied by Gal.,i, 19. Eusebius says he was appointed 
bishop by Peter, James (the Greater), and John (II, 
i). Naturally the other Apostles when they were at 
Jerusalem shared the government with him (Acts, 
xv, 6, ete.; Eus., “ Hist. Eccl.”’, I], xaam). He was 
thrown from a rock, then stoned to death by the Jews 
about the year 63 (us., ib.; Josephus, ‘‘ Antiq. Jud.”, 
XX, ix, 1, ed. cit., p. 786). After his death the sur- 
viving Apostles and other disciples who were at Jeru- 
salem chose Simeon, son of Cleophas (also called Our 
Lord’s brother, Matt., xii, 55), to sueceed him. He 
was bishop at the time of the destruction (70) and 
probably then went to Pella with the others. About 
the year 106 or 107 he was crucified under Trajan 
(Hus., ‘‘ Hist. Hecl.’’, II, xxxii). The line of bishops 
of Jerusalem was then continued as follows: Judas 
(Justus), 107-113; Zacheus or Zacharias; Tobias; 
Benjamin; John; Matthias (d. 120); Philip (d. ¢. 124); 
Seneca; Justus; Levi; Ephraim; Joseph; Judas Quir- 
lacus (d. between 134-148). All these were Jews 
(us. ‘‘ Hist., Eecl.”’, 1V,v). It was during the episco- 
pate of Judas Quiriacus that the second great calamity, 
the revolt of Bar-Kochba and final destruction of the 
city, took place. Goaded by the tyranny of the 
Romans, by the re-erection of Jerusalem as a Roman 
colony and the establishment of an altar to Jupiter 
on the site of the Temple, the Jews broke out into a 
hopeless rebellion under the famous false Messias 
Bar-Kochba about the year 132. During his rebel- 
lion he persecuted the Jewish Christians, who natu- 
rally refused to acknowledge oim (Kus., ‘‘Chron.”, for 
the seventeenth year of Hadrian). The Emperor 
Hadrian put down this rebellion, after a siege that 
lasted a year,in 135. Asa result of this last war the 
whole neighbourhood of the city became a desert. 
On the ruins of Jerusalem a new Roman city was 
built, called Atlia Capitolina (Alia was Hadrian’s 
family nomen), and a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus 
was built on Mount Moria. No Jew (therefore no 
Jewish Christian) was allowed under pain of death in- 
side the town. This brought about a complete change 
in the circumstances of the Chureh of Jerusalem. 
The old Jewish Christian community came to an end. 
In its place a Church of Gentile Christians, with 
Gentile bishops, was formed, who depended much 
less on the sacred memories of the city. Hence the 
Church of Jerusalem did not for some centuries take 
the place in the hierarchy of sees that we should 
expect. Ailia was a town of no importance in the 
empire; the governor of the province resided at 
Cesarea in Palestine. The use of the name Atlia 
among Christians of this time marks the insignificance 
of the little Gentile church, as the restoration of the 
old name Jerusalem later marks the revival of its 


dignity. 
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Even as late as 325 (Nicea I, can. vii) the city is 
still called only Zilia. The name lasted on among the 
Arabs in the form Iliya till late in the Middle Ages. 
As the rank of the various sees among themselves 
was gradually arranged according to the divisions 
of the empire (Orthodox Eastern Church, p. 22 
sq.), Caesarea became the metropolitan see; the 
Bishop of Alia was merely one of its suffragans. 

The bishops from the siege under Hadrian (135) to 
Constantine (312) were: Mark (the first Gentile 
bishop, d. 156); Cassian; Publius; Maximus; Julian; 
Caius; Symmachus; Caius II; Julian II (ordained 
168); Capito (d. 185); Maximus II; Antonius; Valens; 
Dolichianus (d. 185); Narcissus (Eus., ‘‘ Hist. Eecl.”, 
V, xii). Narcissus was a man famous for bis virtues 
and miracles, but hated by certain vicious people in 
the city who feared his severity. They accused him of 
various crimes and he, for the sake of peace, retired 
to an unknown solitude (Eus., ‘‘ Hist. Eecl.’’, VI, ix). 
The neighbouring bishops, hearing nothing more of 
him, proceeded to elect and consecrate Dios as his 
successor. Dios was succeeded by Germanion and 
Gordios. Then suddenly Narcissus reappeared, an 
old man of 110 years. The other bishops persuaded 
him to resume his place as bishop. Too old to do 
anything but pray for his flock, he made a Cappa- 
docian bishop, Alexander, who came on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, his coadjutor. Alexander thus became 
a practically diocesan bishop even before the death of 
Narcissus in 212. Alexander was a friend of Origen 
and founded a library that Eusebius used for his 
‘‘History” (VI, x). He died in prison in the Decian 
persecution (250). Then followed Mazabanes or Mega- 
bezes (d. 266); Hymeneus (d. 298); Zabdas; Hermon 
(d. 311); Macarius (d. 333). 

(2) Constantine and the Holy Places (312-337).— 
During the episcopate of Macarius a great change 
came to the whole empire that incidentally affected 
the See of Jerusalem profoundly. The Christian 
Faith was acknowledged as a religio licita and 
the Church became a recognized society (Edict of 
Milan, Jan., 313). At Constantine’s death (837) 
Christianity had become the religion of the Court and 
Government. As a natural result the Faith spread 
very rapidly everywhere. The same generation that 
had seen Diocletian’s persecution now saw Chris- 
tianity the dominant religion and the old paganism 
gradually reduced to country villages and out-of-the- 
way towns. There was then a great movement of 
organization among Christians; churches were built 
everywhere. A further result of the freedom and 
the dominance of Christianity was a revival of 
enthusiasm for the holy places where the new religion 
had been born, where the events that every one now 
read about or heard of in sermons had taken place. 
Already in the fourth century there began those great 
waves of pilgrimage to the Holy Land that have gone 
on ever since. It was in the fourth century that the 
Bordeaux pilgrim and Etheria made their famous 
journey thither (Peregrinatio Silvie). St. Jerome (d. 
420) says that in his time pilgrims came there from 
every part of the world, even from distant Britain (Ep. 
xliv ad Paulam; Ixxxiv ad Oceanum). A great number 
of monks from Egypt and Libya also came and estab- 
lished themselves in the desert by the Jordan. This 
led to an increased respect for the bishop who ruled 
over the very places where Christ had lived and 
died. These pilgrims on their arrival found them- 
selves under his jurisdiction; they took part in the 
services of his church and eagerly watched the rites 
that were carried out at the Mount of Olives, the 
Coenaculum, and the Holy Sepulchre. Etheria’s eare- 
ful account of all she saw in the churches of Jerusalem 
at Hastertide is typical of this interest. When the pil- 
grims returned home they remembered and told their 
friends about the services they had seen in the most 
sacred places of Christendom; and they began to 
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imitate them in their own churches. Thus a great 
number of our well-known ceremonies (the Palm 
Sunday procession, later the Stations of the Cross, 
etc.) were originally imitations of local rites of Jeru- 
salem. All this could not fail to bring about an 
advancement of rank for the local bishop. From the 
freedom of the Church the development was inevi- 
table that changed the Bishop of Alia, mere suffragan 
of Cesarea, into the great ‘‘Patriarch of the Holy 
City Jerusalem and of the whole Land of Promise”. 

Meanwhile another result of these pilgrimages was 
the discovery of the Holy Places. Naturally the 
pilgrims when they arrived wanted to see the actual 
spots where the events they had read of in the Gospels 
had happened. Naturally too each such place when 
it was known or conjectured, became a shrine with a 
church built over it. Of these shrines the most fa- 
mous are those built by Constantine and his mother St. 
Helena. St. Helena in her eightieth year (326-327) 
came on a pilgrimage and caused churches to be 
built at Bethlehem, and on the Mount of Olives. 
Constantine built the famous church of the Hol 
Sepulchre (Anastasis). Eusebius (Vita Constantini, 
III, xxvi) says that the place of Calvary in about 326 
was covered with dirt and rubbish; over it was a 
temple of Venus. Emperor Hadrian had built a 
great terrace round the place enclosed in a wall, on 
this he had planted a grove to Jupiter and Venus 
(St. Jerome, Ep. 58). When St. Helena came and 
was shown the place she determined to restore it as a 
Christian shrine. By order of the emperor all the 
soldiers of the garrison were employed to clear away 
the temple, grove, and terrace. Underneath they 
found Golgotha and the tomb of our Lord. Con- 
stantine wrote to Bishop Macarius saying: ‘‘I have 
nothing more at heart than to adorn with due splen- 
dour that sacred place”, ete. (Vita Const., III, xxx). 
Two great buildings were erected near each other 
on this spot. To the west the rock containing the 
tomb was carved away, leaving it as a little shrine or 
chapel standing above ground. Over it was built a 
round church covered by a dome. This is the Anas- 
tasis, which still has the form of a rotunda with a 
dome, containing the Holy Sepulchre in the middle. 
Quite near, to the east, was a great basilica with an 
apse towards the Anastasis, a long nave, and four 
aisles separated by rows of columns. Above the 
aisles were galleries, the whole was covered by a 
gable roof. Around the apse were twelve columns 
crowned with silver, at the east were a narthex, three 
doors, and a colonnade in front of the entrance. 
This basilica was the Martyrion; it covered the ground 
now occupied by part of the Katholikon and St. 
Helena’s chapel. Etheria speaks of it as ‘‘the great 
church which is called the Martyrium” (Per. Silv., ed. 
cit., p. 38). Underneath it was the erypt of the Inven- 
tion of the Cross. The Mount of Calvary was not 
enclosed ia the basilica. It stood just at the south- 
east side of the apse. Etheria always distinguishes 
three shrines, Anastasis, Crux, Martyrium. The place 
of the Cross (Calvary) was in her time open to the 
sky and surrounded by a silver balustrade (op. cit., 
p. 43). People went up to it by steps (Hus., “‘ Vita 
Const.”’, III, xxi-xl; Mommert, ‘‘ Die h. Grabeskirche 
zu Jerusalem in ihrem urspriinglichen Zustande”, 
Leipzig, 1898). Later in the fifth century St. Melania 
the younger (439), a Roman lady who came with 
her husband Pinianus to Jerusalem where they both 
entered religious houses (see Nilles, ‘‘Kal. Man.” 
Dec. 31, pp. 372-873), built a small chapel over the 
place of the Crucifixion. These buildings were des- 
troyed by the Persians in 614. 

It is not possible to enter here upon the endless 
discussion that still takes place as to the authenticity 
of this shrine. The first question that occurs 1s as 
to the place of the wall of Jerusalem in Christ’s 
time. It is certain that He was crucified outside the 
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city wall. No executions took place within the city 
(Matt. xxvii, 33; John xix, 17; Hebr. xiii, 12, etc.) 

If then it could be shown that the traditional site was 
within the wall (the second wall built by Nehemias) 
it would be proved to be false. It is, however, quite 
certain that all attempts to prove this have failed. 
On the contrary, Conder found other contemporar 

tombs near the traditional Holy Sepulchre, whic 

show that it was without the city, since Jews never 
buried within their towns. Supposing then its possi- 
bility, we have this chain of evidence: if Hadrian 
really built his temple of Venus purposely on the site, 
the authenticity is proved. Constantine’s basilica 
stood where that temple was; that the present church 
stands on the place of Constantine’s basilica is not 
doubted by any one. A number of writers (as Eu- 
sebius, op. cit.) of the fourth century deseribe the 
temple as built on the site of Calvary in order to put 
a stop to its veneration by Christians, just as the 
temple of Jupiter was built purposely where the 
Jewish Temple had been. We have seen that an 
unchanging Christian community lived at Jerusalem 
down to Hadrian’s time (Bar-Kochba’s revolt). It 
would be strange if they had not remembered the 
site of the Crucifixion and had not reverenced it. 
The analogy of Hadrian’s profanation of the Temple 
leaves no difficulty as to a similar deliberate profan- 
ation of the Christian sanctuary. The theory of 
Fergusson who thought that the cave under the 
Qubbet-es-Sachra, on the site of the Temple, was the 
Holy Sepulchre of Constantine’s time, and Conder 
and Gordon’s site outside the Damascus gate (Con- 
der, ‘‘The City of Jerusalem”, London, 1909, pp. 
151-158) hardly deserve mention. With the finding 
of the Holy Sepulchre and the building of the Anas- 
tasis and Martyrion is connected the story of the 
Invention of the Holy Cross. It is told by Rufinus 
(Hist. Eeel. X, viii, P. L. X XI, 477—about the year 
402), Paulinus of Nola (Ep. xxi, v; P. L. LXI, 329; 
A. D. 403) and others. When the soldiers were re- 
moving the old balustrade and digging out the Holy 
Sepulchre they found to the east of the tomb three 
crosses with the inscription separated from them. 
Bishop Macarius discovered which was our Lord’s 
Cross by applying each in turn to a sick woman. 
The third Cross healed her miraculously (see the 
lessons of the second nocturn for the feast, 3 May). 
Paulinus (op. cit.) adds that a dead man was raised 
to life by the Cross of Christ. 

The fame of the great shrines, Anastasis and Mar- 
tyrion, then began to eclipse that of the Caenaculum. 
From this time the Bishop of Jerusalem celebrated 
the more solemn functions in the Martyrion. But 
Constantine had a new ‘‘Church of the Apostles” 
built over the Coenaculum. Other shrines that go 
back at least to his time are the place of the Ascen- 
sion on the top of the Mount of Olives, where he built 
a church, and the still extant magnificent basilica at 
Bethlehem. 

(3) The Patriarchate (825-451).—From the time 
of Constantine then begins the advancement of the 
See of Jerusalem. The first General Council (Nicsea 
I, 325) meant to recognize the unique dignity 
of the Holy City without disturbing its canonical 
dependence on the metropolis, Casarea. So the 
seventh canon declares: ‘‘Since custom and ancient 
tradition have obtained that the bishop in Aulia be 
honoured, let him have the succession of honour 
(éxérw Thy dxodovdlay THs TAs) saving however the 
domestic right of the metropolis (7 mntpomb\e 
gwtouévou tod olxelov d&usuaros).’’ The canon is in 
the ‘‘Decretum” of Gratian, dist. 65, vii. The 
‘“suecession of honour” means a special place of 
honour, an honorary precedence immediately after 
the Patriarchs (of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch); but 
this is not to interfere with the metropolitan rights 
of Czsarea in Palestine. The situation of a suffragan 
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bishop who had precedence over his metropolitan was 
an anomalous one that obviously could not last. 
The successors of Macarius were: Maximus II (333- 
349); St. Cyril of Jerusalem (350-386); (Hutychius 
intruded 357-359: Irenzeus intruded 360-361; Hi- 
larion intruded 367-378); John II (386-417); Praylios 
(417-421); Juvenal (421-458). Already in the time 
of St. Cyril difficulties arose about his relation to 
his metropolitan. While he was defending the Faith 
against the Arians, Acacius of Cxesarea, an extreme 
Arian, summoned a Synod (358) to try Cyril for 
various offences, of which the first was that he had 
disobeyed or behaved with insubordination towards 
Aeacius, his superior. It is difficult to be sure exactly 
what the accusation was. Sozomen (IV, xxv) says 
it was that he had disobeyed and had refused to 
acknowledge Cxsarea as his metropolis; Theodoret 
says it was only about his quite lawful claim to prece- 
dence. The case shows how difficult the position 
was. Cyril refused to attend the synod and was 
deposed in his absence. His refusal again opens a 
question as to his position. Did he refuse merely 
because he knew that Acacius was a determined 
Arian and would certainly condemn him, or was it 
because he thought that his exceptional ‘‘succession 
of honour” exempted him from the jurisdiction of 
any but a patriarchal synod? The three usurpers, 
Eutychius, Ireneeus, Hilarion, were Arians intruded 
into his see by their party during his three exiles. 

It was Juvenal of Jerusalem (420-458) who at last 
succeeded in changing the anomalous position of his 
see into a real patriarchate. From the beginning 
of his reign he assumed an attitude that was quite 
incompatible with his canonical position as suffragan 
of Caesarea. About the year 425 a certain tribe of 
Arabs was converted to Christianity. These people 
set up their camp in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
Juvenal then proceeded to found a bishopric for them. 
He ordained one Peter as ‘Bishop of the Camp” 
(érloxoros mapeuBorGv). This Peter (apparently the 
sheikh of the tribe) signed at Ephesus in 431 with that 
title. Juvenal’s action may perhaps be explained as 
merely the ordination of an Arabic-speaking coadjutor 
for these people whose language he himself did not 
know; but Peter’s title and presence at Ephesus 
certainly suggest that he considered himself a dio- 
cesan bishop. Juvenal had no sort of right to set up 
a new diocese nor to ordain a suffragan to his own 
see. The ‘‘See of the Parembolai” disappeared again 
in the sixth century (Vailhé ‘“‘Le Monastére de 
S. Théoctiste et l’évéché des Paremboles” in the 
‘Revue de l’Orient chrétien”, III, 58). From the 
Acts of Ephesus it appears that Juvenal had ordained 
other bishops in Palestine and Arabia. A number 
of bishops of the Antiochene patriarchate wrote a 
letter to the Emperor Theodosius II in which they 
appear to have some doubts as to the regularity of 
their position since, as they say, they have ‘‘been 
ordained formerly by the most pious Juvenal” 
(Mansi, IV, 1402). Now the right of ordaining a 
bishop always meant in the East jurisdiction over 
him. We see an instance of this in the Acts of the 
Council. Saidas, Bishop of Phaino in Palestine, 
describes Juvenal as ‘our bishop” (6 érloxoros Audy 
=our metropolitan, apparently. See Vailhé: ‘‘ L’éree- 
tion du patriarcat de Jérusalem” in ‘‘Rev. de l’Or. 
chrét.”’, IV, 44 sq.). Clearly then even before the 
eouncil Juvenal had been making tentative efforts 
to assume at least metropolitical rights. At the 
council he made a stroke whose boldness is amazing. 
He tried to get his see recognized not merely as inde- 
pendent of and equal to Cesarea, but superior to the 
great Patriarchate of Antioch. Antioch, he pre- 
tended, must submit to the see that canonically (in 
spite of its honorary position) was the suffragan of 
Antioch’s suffragan. His attempt failed altogether. 
He might perhaps have shaken off the authority of 
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Caesarea; but this was too startling. Nevertheless 
the opportunity was a splendid one for him. We 
see Juvenal’s cleverness in seizing it. At Ephesus 
he was the second bishop present. Celestine of Rome 
was represented by his legates; Cyril of Alexandria 
was president, but was already having trouble with 
Candidian the Imperial Commissioner; John of 
Antioch arrived late and then set up a rival council 
in favour of the heretics, Nestorius of Constantinople 
was the accused. Juvenal’s own metropolitan (of 
Cxesarea) was not present. The schismatical attitude 
of John of Antioch especially gave Juvenal his chance. 
Surely Cyril’s council would not support John. 
Juvenal then, under colour of supporting Cyril and 
the pope, tried to get the council to acknowledge 
no less than his own jurisdiction over Antioch. In 
a speech he explained to the Fathers that John of 
Antioch ought to have appeared at the council to 
give the cecumenical synod an explanation of what 
had happened (his late arrival and the anti-council 
he was setting up) and to show obedience and rev- 
erence to the Apostolic See of Rome and the Holy 
Church of God at Jerusalem. ‘‘For it was especially 
the custom according to Apostolic order and tra- 
dition that the See of Antioch be corrected and 
judged by that of Jerusalem. Instead of that John 
with his usual insolence had despised the council” 
(Mansi, IV, 1312). To mix up his own impudent 
claim with the just grievance of the other Fathers 
was a master-stroke. But Cyril would have none of 
him. The pretence was too wildly absurd. Leo 
the Great, writing afterwards to Maximus of Antioch, 
says that Juvenal had tried to confirm his insolent 
attempt by forged documents; but Cyril had warned 
him not to urge such lawless claims (Ep. 119, ad Max.). 
So this first attempt did not succeed. For the next 
twenty years matters remained as they had been. 
Juvenal still went on acting on his claim and behaving 
as the chief authority of Palestine. After the Council 
he ordained a Bishop of Jamnia (‘‘ Vita 8. Euthymii”’, 
Pay GaGa Vinca 

When the Monophysite heresy began Juvenal was 
at first on the side of the heretics. He was present at 
the Robber Synod of 449, on the side of Dioscurus, 
and joined in the deposition of Flavian of Constan- 
tinople. That fact should have ruined his chance 
of getting any advantage from Chalcedon (451). Yet 
he was clever enough to turn even this position to his 
advantage. Chalcedon at last gave him a great part 
of what he wanted. At first he appeared at the 
council with the other Monophysites as an accused 
But he saw at once which way the tide had turned, 
threw off his former friends, turned completely round 
and signed Pope Leo’s dogmatic letter to Flavian. 
The orthodox Fathers were delighted. In a general 
council the titular rank given to Jerusalem by Nicewea 
would naturally make itself felt. The adherence of so 
venerable a see was received with delight, the illus- 
trious convert deserved some reward. Juvenal then 
explained that he had at last come to a friend] 
understanding with Maximus of Antioch, by which 
the long dispute between their sees should be ended. 
Antioch was of course to keep her precedence over 
Jerusalem and the greater part of her patriarchate. 
But she would sacrifice a small territory, Palestine in 
the strict sense (the three Roman provinces so called), 
and apparently Arabia, to make up a little pa- 
triarchate for Jerusalem. The emperor (Theodosius 
IT) had already interfered in the quarrel and had 
pretended to eut a much larger territory away from 
Antioch for the benefit of Jerusalem.” So this ar- 
rangement appeared as a sort of compromise. The 
council in the seventh and eighth sessions (Hefele: 
“Conciliengesch.” IT, 477 and 502) accepted Juvenal’s 
proposal (Maximus’s correspondence with Leo the 
Great shows that he was still not quite satisfied) and 
made Jerusalem a patriarchate with this small 
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territory. From this time then Jerusalem becomes 
a patriarchal see, the last (fifth) in order and the 
smallest. So was the number, afterwards so sacred, of 
five patriarchates established. The Quinisext Coun- 
cil (692) admits this order. It enumerates the pat- 
tiarchs of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch 
and adds: ‘‘After these he of the city of Jeru- 
salem” (can. xxxvi). Such too is the order pro- 
claimed by the Fourth Council of Constantinople 
(869) in Canon xxi and incorporated in our canon 
law (C. I. C., dist. 22,¢.7). Since Chalcedon no one 
has disputed the place of Jerusalem in the hierarchy 
of patriarchates. But it will be noticed how late its 
rank was given, how unedifying the conduct of the 
bishop who obtained it. Like the other compara- 
tively modern Patriarchate of Constantinople (made 
finally by the same council, can. xxviii) it represents 
a later concession that upset the much older, more 
venerable ideal of three patriarchates only—Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch. Jerusalem owes its place not 
to St. James, the brother of the Lord, but to the astute 
and unscrupulous Juvenal. Nothing, then, could 
show a greater ignorance of the whole situation than 
the naive proposal of Anglicans at various times 
({e. g. the Non-Jurors in their letter to the patriarchs, 
1720) that every one should admit Jerusalem ‘‘mo- 
ther of all Churches” as the first see of all. 

The frontiers of this new patriarchate, as estab- 
lished by Chalcedon, are to the north the Lebanon, 
to the west the Mediterranean, to the south Sinai 
(Mount Sinai was certainly originally included in its 
boundaries), to the east Arabia and the desert. Under 
the patriarch were these metropolitans: (1) Casarea 
in Palestine (who now had to obey her former sub- 
ject), Metropolis of Palestina I, with twenty-nine 
suffragans; (2) Seythopolis (in the Vulgate Bethsan, 
Jos. xvii, 11; Judges i, 27; now Besan, seven hours 
south of Tiberias), Metropolis of Palestina II 
(Samaria), with fourteen suffragans; (3) Petra (Sela‘ 
in the Hebrew, II Kings, xiv, 7; Is. xvi, 1 in the 
Wadi Misa, half-way between the Dead Sea and the 
Red Sea), Metropolis of Palestina III with thirteen 
suffragans. 

(4) From Juvenal to the Saracen Conquest (458-636). 
—The patriarchs of this time were: Theodosius 
(Monophysite usurper, 452); Anastasius (458-478); 
Martyrius (478-486); Salustius (486-494); Elias 
(494-513: see Extras or Jerusatem); John III 
(513-524); Peter (524-544); Macarius (544-574); 
(Eustachius, Origenist, intruded -563); John IV 
(574-593); Neamus (593-601); Isaac (601-609; 
Zacharius (609-631); Moderatus (631-634); Soph- 
ronius (634-638 or 644). An important event for 
the city was the residence there of the Empress 
Eudocia, wife of Theodosius II. She arrived first 
in 438 and then settled at Jerusalem from 444 to her 
death about the year 460 (see Eupocta). She spent 
this last part of her life in ardent devotion at the Holy 
Places, in beautifying the city and building churches. 
She rebuilt the walls along the south so as to include 
the Ccenaculum within the city. On the north she 
built the church of St. Stephen at the traditional place 
of his martyrdom (now the famous Dominican con- 
vent and Heole biblique). Justinian I (527-565) also 
added to the beauty of the city by many splendid 
buildings. Of these the most famous was a great 
basilica dedicated to the Blessed Virgin with a 
house for pilgrims attached. It stecd in the middle 
of the city, but has now completely disappeared. 
He also built another great church of the Blessed 
Virgin at the southern end of the old Temple area 
(now the Al-aqs&é Mosque). The famous mosaic 
map of Jerusalem discovered lately at Madaba 
(Guthe and Palmer, ‘Die Mosaikkarte von Madeba’”’, 
1906) gives an idea of the state of the city in 
Justinian’s time. During this period the See of 
Jerusalem, like those of Alexandria and Anti- 
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och, was troubled continually by the Monophysite 
schism. Under Juvenal the great erowd of monks 
who had settled in Palestine broke out into a regular 
revolution against the government and against the 
patriarch, whose change of front at Chaleedon they 
bitterly resented. They set up one of their own num- 
ber, Theodosius, as anti-patriarch. For a short time 
(in 452) Juvenal had to give way to this person. So 
also in the other sees of the patriarchate orthodox 
bishops were expelled and Monophysites (such as 
Peter the Iberian at Majuma-Gaza) were set up in 
their place. The Empress Eudocia was at first an 
avowed Monophysite and helped that party nearly 
all the time she was in the city. Juvenal fled to Con- 
stantinople and implored the help of the emperor 
(Mareian, 450-457). He returned with a body of 
soldiers who reinstated him, killed a great number of 
the monks, and finally took Theodosius, who had fled, 
prisoner. Theodosius was then kept in prison at Con- 
stantinople almost till his death. The disturbance 
was not finally put down till 453. Eventually the 
orthodox Abbot Euthymius converted Eudocia, who 
died in the communion of the Church (c. 460). 

The further Monophysite disturbances affected 
Jerusalem, of course, too. Martyrius accepted the 
Henoticon (see his letter to Peter Mongus of Alexan- 
dria in Zacharias Scholasticus: ‘‘Syriac Chronicle’, 
ed. Ahrens and Kriiger, Leipzig, 1899, VI, i, pp. 86, 
18-20) with the bishops of his patriarchate. Elias of 
Jerusalem supported Flavian of Antioch in resisting 
the Emperor Anastasius’ (491-518) condemnation of 
Chaleedon. He was then banished and John, Bishop 
of Sebaste, intruded in his place (513) (see EL1As or 
JERUSALEM). But John became orthodox, too, and 
broke his engagement with the Monophysite emperor 
as soon as he had possession of the see (Theophanes 
Confessor, ‘‘Chronographia”’, ed. de Boors, Leipzig, 
1883-1885, I, 156). Meanwhile St. Sabas (d. 531) 
from his monastery by the Dead Sea was a mighty 
support to the orthodox. John III of Jerusalem ac- 
cepted the decrees of the orthodox Synod of Constan- 
tinople in 518 and the formula of Pope Hormisdas 
(514-523). John III’s successor, Peter, held a synod 
in September, 536, in which he proclaimed his adher- 
ence to Chalcedon and Orthodoxy by agreeing to the 
deposition of the Monophysite Anthimus of Constanti- 
nople (deposed in that year; the Acts of this synod 
are in Mansi, VIII, 1163-1176). From this time the 
patriarchs seem to have been all orthodox; though 
the Monophysites had a strong party in Palestine and 
eventually set up Monophysite bishops in communion 
with the (Jacobite) patriarchs of Antioch of the line 
of Sergius of Tella (since 539) even at Jerusalem itself. 
The first of these Jacobite bishops (they did not take 
the title patriarch) of Jerusalem was Severus in 597. 
From him descends the present Jacobite line. In 
the year 614 a great calamity befell the city; it 
was taken by the Persians. In 602 the Roman 
Emperor Maurice had been barbarously murdered 
by order of Phocas (602-610), who usurped his 
place. Chosroes (Khusru) II, King of Persia, had 
found protection from his enemies at home with 
Maurice, who had even sent an army to restore him 
(591). The Persian king, furious at the murder of his 
friend and benefactor, then declared war against 
Phoeas and invaded Syria (604). The war with 
Persia continued under Phocas’s successor, Heraclius 
(610-642). In 611 the Persians took Antioch, then 
Cresarea in Cappadocia and Damascus. In 614 they 
stormed Jerusalem. Chosroes’s son-in-law Shahar- 
barz besieged the city; in his camp were 26,000 Jews 
eager to destroy Christian sovereignty in their holy 
city. It is said that no less than 90,000 Christians 
perished when Jerusalem fell. The Patriarch Zacha- 
rius was taken captive to Persia. The Anastasis, 
Martyrion and other Christian sanctuaries were 
burned or razed to the ground. St. Helena’s great 
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relic of the Holy Cross was taken off to Persia in tri- 
umph. The Jews as a reward for their help were al- 
lowed to do as they liked in the city. But their 
triumph did not last long. In 622 Heraclius marched 
across Asia Minor, driving back the Persians. In 627 
he invaded Persia; Chosroes fled, was deposed, and 
murdered in 628 by his son Siroes. In the same year 
the Persians had to submit to a peace which deprived 
them of all their conquests. The Persian soldiers 
evacuated the cities of Syria and Egypt which they 
had conquered, the relic of the True Cross was given 
back. In 629 Heraclius himself came to Jerusalem 
to venerate the Cross. This is the origin of the Feast 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (14 September: 
see the lessons of the second nocturn on that day). 
The emperor as a punishment for the treason of the 
Jews renewed the old law of Hadrian forbidding them 
to enter the city. 

After the Persian assault on the town, even before 
the Romans reconquered it, Modestus, Abbot of 
the monastery of St. Theodosius in the desert to the 
south, acting apparently as vicar for the captured 
Ren es had already begun to restore the shrines. 

t was impossible under Persian rule to restore the 
splendour of Constantine’s great Martyrion. Modes- 
tus therefore had to be content with a more modest 
group of buildings at the Holy Sepulchre. He re- 
stored the round Anastasis, much as it had been be- 
fore, except that a conical roof replaced the old 
cupola. The custom of orientating churches had now 
become universal; so a new apse was made at the 
east (where the entrance had been) for the altar. 
Doors were pierced in the round wall north and south 
of this apse. The Anastasis, formerly a shrine sub- 
sidiary to the great basilica, now became the chief 
building. Modestus restored the little chapel of the 
Crucifixion, originally built by Melania, but did 
not attempt to rebuild any part of the basilica 
(Martyrion) except the crypt of the Invention of the 
Holy Cross. The whole esplanade around these 
buildings was enclosed by a wall and so made into a 
great atrium. During the next centuries a great 
number of chapels were built here to contain various 
relics of the Passion. Heraclius when he reconquered 
the city rebuilt the walls and restored many more of 
the ruined shrines. From his time to the Arab con- 
quest Christian Jerusalem enjoyed a short period of 
peace and prosperity. St. Sophronius (634-638 or 
644), who saw that conquest, was one of the more 
famous patriarchs of Jerusalem. In his time Mono- 
thelism had arisen as one more of the many hopeless 
attempts to conciliate the Monophysites. Sophronius 
distinguished himself as an opponent of this new 
heresy. He was born in Damascus and had been a 
monk of the monastery of St. Theodosius. In defence 
of the Faith against the Monothelites he had travelled 
through Syria and Egypt and had visited Constanti- 
nople. As patriarch in 634 he wrote a synodal letter 
in defence of the two wills in Christ that ts one of the 
most important documents of this controversy (Mansi 
XI, 461 sq.). In 636 he had to give up his city to the 
Moslems. 

(5) From the Arab Conquest to the First Crusade 
(636-1099).—The Moslems in the first zeal of their 
new faith proceeded to invade Syria. Caliph 
Abu-bakr (632-634) gave the command of the army 
to Abu-‘Ubaidah, one of the original Ashab (com- 
panions of Mohammed in his flight, 622). They first 
took Bosra. In July, 633, they defeated Heraclius’s 
army at Ajnadain near Emesa; in 634 they stormed 
Damascus and again defeated the Romans at Yarmuk. 
Emesa fell in 636. The Moslems then consulted 
Caliph Omar (634-644) as to whether they should 
march on Jerusalem or Cesarea. By ‘Ali’s advice 
they received orders to take the Holy City. First 
they sent. Mo'awiyah Ibn-Abi-Sufyan with 5000 
Arabs to surprise the city; soon afterwards it was 
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invested by the whole army of Abu-Ubaidah. It was 
defended by a large force composed of refugees from 
all parts of Syria, soldiers who had escaped from 
Yarmuk and a strong garrison. For four months the 
siege continued, every day there was a fierce assault. 
At last, when all further resistance was hopeless, the 
Patriarch Sophronius (who acted throughout as the 
head of the Chtictiod defenders) appeared on the walls 
and demanded a conference with Abu-Ubaidah. He 
then proposed to capitulate on fair and honourable 
terms; the Christians were to keep their churches and 
sanctuaries, no one was to be forced to accept Islam. 
Sophronius further insisted that these terms should 
be ratified by the caliph in person. Omar, then at 
Medina, agreed to these terms and came with a single 
camel to the walls of Jerusalem. He signed the capit- 
ulation, then entered the city with Sophronius ‘‘and 
courteously discoursed with the patriarch concerning 
its religious antiquities” (Gibbon, ci, ed. Bury, 
London, 1898, V, 436). It is said that when the hour 
for his prayer came he was in the Anastasis, but re- 
fused to say it there, lest in future times the Moslems 
should make that an excuse for breaking the treaty 
and confiscating the church. The Mosque of Omar 
(Jami'Saidna'Omar), opposite the doors of the Anas- 
tasis, with the tall minaret, is shown as the place to 
which he retired for his prayer. Under the Moslems 
the Christian population of Jerusalem in the first 
period enjoyed the usual toleration given to non- 
Moslem theists. The pilgrimages went on as before. 
The new government did not make Jerusalem the 
political centre of Palestine. This was fixed at Lydda 
till the year 716, then at Ar-Ramla (Ramleh). But 
in the Moslem view, too, Jerusalem, the city of David 
and Christ, to which Mohammed was taken mirac- 
ulously in one night (Koran, Sura. XVII), which had 
been the first Qibla of their religion, was a very holy 
place, third only after Mecca and Medina. They call 
it Beit al-mukaddas, Beit al-makdis (now generally 
Al-Kuds). 

In the reign of Caliph ‘Abd-al-malik (684-705, the 
fifth Ommaid caliph, at Damascus) the people of 
Irak revolted and got possession of the Hijaz. In 
order to give his followers a substitute for the hara- 
man (Mecca and Medina), which they were prevented 
from visiting, he resolved to make Jerusalem a centre 
of pilgrimage. He, therefore, set about to adorn the 
place of the Temple with a splendid mosque. It ap- 
pears that the Christians had left the place where the 
Temple had once stood untouched. Omar visited it 
and found it filled up with refuse. In his time a large 
square building with no architectural pretension was 
put up to shelter the True Believers who went there 
to pray. In 691 ‘Abd-al-malik replaced this by the ex- 
quisite ‘‘Dome of the Rock” (Qubbet-es-Sachra), built 
by Byzantine architects, that still stands in the middle 
of the Temple area. This is the building long known 
as the Mosque of Omar, falsely attributed to him. It 
is an eight-sided building crowned with a dome, coy- 
ered outside with marble and most beautiful many- 
coloured tiles, certainly one of the most splendid 
monuments of architecture in the world. It stands 
over a great flat rock, probably the place of the old 
altar of holocausts. ‘Abd-allah al-Iman al-Mamin 
(Caliph, 8138-833) restored it. The dome fell in an 
earthquake and was rebuilt in 1022. The Crusaders 
(who turned it into a church) thought this was the 
original Jewish Temple; hence the many round 
temple-churches built in imitation of it. Raphael in 
his ‘‘ Espousal of the Blessed Virgin” has painted it, 
as well as he could from descriptions, in the back- 
ground as the Temple. The whole of the Temple 
area became to Moslems the “‘illustrious Sanctuary ” 
(Haram-ash-sherif) and was gradually covered with 
colonnades, minbars (pulpits), and smaller domes. 
At the south end Justinian’s basilica became the 
“most remote Mosque” (Al-Masjid-al-aqsa, Sura 
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XVII, 1). The description of Arculf, a Frankish 
bishop who went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 
the seventh century, written down from his account 
by Adamnan, monk of Iona (d. 704): ‘De locis 
terre sancte”’, lib. III (P. L., LXXXVIII, 725 sq.), 
gives us a not unpleasant picture of the conditions of 
Christians in Palestine in the first period of Moslem 
rule. The caliphs of Damascus (661-750) were en- 
lightened and tolerant princes, on quite good terms 
with their Christian subjects. Many Christians (e. g. 
St. John Damascene, d. c. 754) held important offices 
at their court. The Abbaside caliphs at Bagdad 
(753-1242), as long as they ruled Syria, were also just 
and tolerant to the Christians. The famous Harin 
Abu-Ja-‘afar (Haroun al-Raschid, 786-809) sent the 
keys of the Holy Sepulchre to Charles the Great, who 
built a hospice for Latin pilgrims near the shrine. 
Revolutions and rival dynasties that tore the union of 
Islam to pieces then made Syria the battle-ground of 
the Moslem world; the Christians under new masters 
began to suffer the oppression that eventually led to 
the Crusades. 

In 891 the sect of the Karamita (Carmathians) 
under Abu-Said al-jannabi arose in the neighbour- 
hood of Kiifa. They defeated the troops of the Caliph 
Al-Mutazid (Ahmed Abu’l Abb4s), entered Syria 
(903-904) and devastated the province. They seized 
Mecca and prevented the pilgrims from going there 
from 929 to 950, when they were finally destroyed. 
During this time Moslems again began to go in pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem instead of to the Hijaz. The 
religious importance that the city thus gained for 
them was the beginning of intolerance towards the 
Christians there. It is the invariable result in Islam; 
the more sacred a place is to Moslems the less they are 
disposed to tolerate unbelievers in it. The Fatimide 
dynasty now arose in Africa (908). About the year 
967 they got possession of Egypt. Meanwhile a 
frontier war with the empire went on always. The 
Romans took advantage of the dismemberment of the 
Moslem world to invade their former provinces. 
Already in 901, in the reign of Leo VI (886-911), the 
Roman armies had advanced into Syria as far as 
Aleppo and had carried off a great number of prison- 
ers. In 962 Nicephorus Phocas with 100,000 men 
again came as far as Aleppo and devastated the 
country. In 968 and 969 the Romans reconquered 
Antioch. It was inevitable that the Christians of 
Jerusalem should try to help their fellow-countrymen 
to reconquer the land that had been Roman and 
Christian; inevitable, too, that the Moslems should 
punish such attempts as high treason. In 969 the 
patriarch, John VII, was put to death for treasonable 
correspondence with the Romans; many other Chris- 
tians suffered the same fate, anda number of churches 
were destroyed. Meanwhile the first wave of the 
great Turkish race (the Seljuks) was pouring over the 
caliph’s empire. In 934 a Turk, Ikshid, revolted and 
his successors held Palestine for a few years. In 969 
Mu-’ezz-li-Din-Allah, the fourth Fatimide Caliph in 
Egypt, conquered Jerusalem. A Moslem pilgrim, 
Al-Muqaddasi, wrote a description of the city, espe- 
cially of the Haram ash-sharif, at this time (quoted 
by Le Strange, ‘Palestine under the Moslems,” 
1890). The infamous Hakim (Al-Hakim bi-amr- 
Allah, the sixth Egyptian Caliph, 996-1021, who be- 
eame the god of the Druses) determined to destroy 
the Holy Sepulchre. This was really only one inci- 
dent in his persecution of Christians: his excuse was 
that the miracle of the holy fire (already practised in 
his time) was a scandalous imposture. In 1010 the 
buildings erected by Modestus were burned to the 
ground. The news of their destruction, brought back 
by pilgrims, caused a wave of indignation throughout 
Europe. It was one of the causes of the feeling that 
eventually brought about the first Crusade. Mean- 
while funds were collected to rebuild the sanctuary. 
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The Emperor Constantine IX (1042-1054) persuaded 
the Caliph Al-Mustansir-bi-llah (1036-1094) to allow 
the rebuilding on condition of releasing 5000 Moslem 
prisoners and of allowing prayer for Al-Mustansir in 
the mosques in the empire (Lane-Poole, ‘Hist. of 
Egypt in the Middle Ages,” London, 1901, p. 136). 
Byzantine architects were sent to Jerusalem. The 
rebuilding was finished in 1048. The work of Modes- 
tus was restored with a few additions, hurriedly and 
not well (Conder, op. cit., p. 262). The Holy Sepul- 
chre remained in this state till the crusaders replaced 
it by the present group of buildings (1140-1149). 

In 1030 merchants of Amalfi were able to establish 
themselves permanently in Jerusalem. They had 
leave to trade freely with the people of Palestine, 
built a church (S. Maria Latina), a Benedictine mon- 
astery, and a hospice for pilgrims. In 1077 the Seljuk 
Turks became masters of Palestine. From this time 
the condition of the Christians became unbearable. 
The Turks forbade Christian services, devastated 
churches, murdered pilgrims. It was the news of 
these outrages that provoked the Council of Clermont 
(1095) and brought the crusaders in 1099. The pa- 
triarchal succession after Sophronius was: (The see 
vacant from Sophronius’s death to 705. Meanwhile 
Stephen of Dora acted as papal vicar for Palestine); 
John V (705-735); John VI (735-760, possibly the 
same person as John V); Theodore (760-c. 770); 
Eusebius (772) ; Elias II (driven out in 784, d. c. 800); 
(meanwhile for a time Theodore occupied the see); 
George of Sergius (800-807); Thomas (807-821); 
Basil (821-842); Sergius (842—ec. 859); Solomon 
(ce. 859-c. 864); Theodosius (c. 864-c. 879); Elias IIT 
(ec. 879-907); Sergius II (907-911); Leo or Leontius 
(911-928) ; Anastasius or Athanasius; Nicholas; Chris- 
topher of Christodorus (d. 937); Agatho; John VIT 
(murdered 969); Christopher II; Thomas II; Joseph 
II; Alexander; Agapius (986—?); Jeremias or Orestes 
(banished and murdered ec. 1012); Theophilus; Ar- 
senius (c. 1024); Jordanus; Nicephorus; Sophronius 
II; Mark II; Euthymius II (d. 1099). 

Smitu, Jerusalem, 2 vols. (London, 1907)—the most exhaus- 
tive work on the history and topography of the city; ConpsErR, 
The City of Jerusalem (London, 1909); Brsant AND PALMER, 
Jerusalem (London, 1908); Wutson, Jerusalem, the Holy City 
(London, 1888); WarreN AND ConpER, Survey of Western 
Palestine, Jerusalem (London, 1884); Quarterly Statements of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (1869-1892), index; Smpp, Jerusalem 
und das heilige Land (1873); Nincx, A uf biblischen Pfaden (1885), 
pp. 488-507: Die Hauptfragen der Topographie Jerusalem's by 
Scuick; Zaun, Die dormitio S. Virginis und das Haus des 
Johannes Markus in the Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift (1899), pp. 
377 sq.; Wixus, The architectural history of the Holy Sepulchre; 
De Vocun, Les églises de la Terre Sainte (Paris, 1860); Scurce, 
Die Bauten Konstantin’s tiber dem h. Grabe (Freising, 1867); 
Jnrrrey, The Buildings of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem 
(London, 1888); Mommenrt, Die h. Grabeskirche zu Jerusalem in 
threm urspriinglichen Zustande (Leipzig, 1898); Frrausson, 
The Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem (London, 
1865); CLerMon?T-GANNEAU, L’authenticité du Saint-Sépulchre 
(Paris, 1877); Geyer, Itinera hierosolymitana Sac. IV-VII 
(Vienna, 1898), in Corp. Script. eccl. Latin.; Lm Srraner, 
Palestine under the Moslems (London, 1890); Varun, L’érec- 
tion du patriarcat de J érusalem in the Revue de L’ Orient chrétien 
(1899), pp. 44 sq.;. Lequren, Oriens Christianus, I1I (Paris, 
1740), 110, where the list of patriarchs will be found. 

ApRIAN FoRTESCUE. 


Ill. Taz Latin Kinapom or JmRUsALEM was 
founded, as a result of the First Crusade, in 1099. De- 
stroyed a first time by Saladin in 1187, it was re-estab- 
lished around Saint-Jean d’Acre and maintained until 
the capture of that city in 1291. During these two 
centuries it was for Western Europe a genuine centre of 
colonization. As the common property of Christen- 
dom, it retained its international character to the end, 
although the French element predominated among 
the feudal lords and the government officials, and the 
Italians acquired the economic preponderance in the 
cities. 

(1) Kings and Succession to the Throne.—Godfrey 
of Bouillon, elected Lord of Jerusalem, 22 July, 1099, 
did not assume the royal crown and died 18 July, 
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1100, having strengthened the new conquest by his 
victory over the Egyptians at Ascalon (12 August, 
1099). After his death the barons invited his brother 
Baldwin, Count of Edessa, to assume the lordship 
of Jerusalem. Baldwin accepted and had_ himself 
crowned King of Jerusalem by the Patriarch Daim- 
bert in the basilica of Bethlehem (25 December, 1100). 
Baldwin I (1100-1118) was the real founder of the 
kingdom. With the aid of new crusaders, and more 
especially the help afforded by the Genoese, Pisan, 
and Venetian fleets, he took possession of the principal 
cities on the coast of Syria. Besides, the Countship of 
Tripoli and the Principality of Edessa became fiefs of 
the new kingdom, but the Principality of Antioch 
preserved its independence. Baldwin I attacked 
even the Caliphate of Egypt but died at El-Arish 
(1118) in the course of this expedition. THis cousin, 
Baldwin du Bourg, Count of Edessa, was chosen by 
the barons to succeed him. Baldwin II (1118-1131), 
who had followed Godfrey of Bouillon to the crusade, 
was a valiant knight and, in 1124, took possession of 
Tyre. In 1129 he married his daughter Mélisencle to 
Fule, Count of Anjou, who was the father of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet and already sixty years of age. Jvc 
(1131-1141) sueceeded his father-in-law. Under his 
son, Baldwin ITT (1144-1162), who married Theocora 
Comnena, the kingdom attained its greatest ¢imen- 
sions after the capture of Ascalon (1153), but the 
Principality of Edessa was wrested from it in 1144. 
Amaury I (1162--1174), brother of Baldwin III, suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the latter’s death, being only 
twenty-seven years of age. He was one of Jerusalem’s 
most brilliant sovereigns, and thought to profit by the 
anarchy that prevailed in Egypt in order to acquire 
possession of that country, reaching Cairo twice (1167 
and 1168) and, for the moment, having Egypt under 
his protectorate. But the formation of Saladin’s 
power soon placed the kingdom in peril. Amaury 
died prematurely in 1174, leaving as his suecessor his 
son Baldwin IV (1174-1185), a very gifted young 
man, who had been the pupil of William of Tyre, but 
who was attacked with leprosy and rendered inca- 
pable of taking charge of affairs. He at first reiened 
under the guardianship of Milon de Planci and, as- 
sisted by Renaud de Chatillon, inflicted a defeat upon 
Saladin at Ramleh (1177). By 1182 the dreadful 
disease had gained such headway that the unfortunate 
Baldwin “the Leprous’ (“le Mesel’’) had the son of 
his sister Sibylla by the Count of Montferrat ercwned 
under the name of Baldwin V. He also had Sibylla 
take as her second husband Guy of Lusignan, who 
had put himself at Baldwin’s service and had been ap- 
pointed by him regent of the kingdom. Tlowever, as 
Guy seemed incompetent, the barons took the regency 
away from him and confided it to Raymond, Count of 
Tripoli. Baldwin IV died in 1185, at the age of 
twenty-five, without having married, and left the 
kingdom a prey to discord and exposed to the attacks 
of Saladin. The young Baldwin V, his nephew, died 
in 1186, supposedly of poisoning. 

It was largely due to the instrumentality of Renaud 
de Chatillon that the barons elected Guy of Lusisnan, 
(1186-1192) and Sibylla sovereigns of Jerusalem. 
Incapable of defending his kingdom against Saladin, 
Guy was made prisoner at the battle of Tiberias (4 
July, 1187), which was followed by the capture of 
Jerusalem (2 October), and purchased his liberty by 
yielding Ascalon to Saladin. The Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem was destroyed. Then took place the Crusade 
of Saint-Jean d’Aecre, of which Guy commenced the 
siege in 1188. However, Queen Sibylla died in 1190 
and Conrad of Montferrat, who had married Isabella, 
Sibylla’s sister, disputed the title of king with Guy of 
Lusignan, and this rivalry lasted throughout the 
siege of Saint-Jean d’Acre, which city capitulated 
13 July, 1191. On 28 July, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
King of England, imposed his arbitration upon the 
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two rivals and decided that Guy should be king during 
his lifetime and have Conrad for his successor, the 
latter to receive Beirut, Tyre, and Sidon as guarantees; 
but on 29 April, 1192, Conrad was assassinated by 
emissaries of the ‘‘Old Man of the Mountain”. Guy, 
on his side, renounced the title of king (May, 1192) 
and purchased the Island of Cyprus from the Tem- 

lars. He died in 1194 and his widow married Henry I, 
ee of Champagne (1194-1197), who was elected 
king, but in 1197 Henry died from an accident and 
Isabella married a fourth husband, Amaury of Lusi- 
gnan (1197-1205), brother of Guy and already King of 
Cyprus. The turning of the course of the crusade to 
Constantinople obliged him to conclude a truce with 
the Mussulmans. Amaury died in 1205, leaving an 
only daughter Mélisende who married Bohemond IV, 
Prince of Antioch. However, it was to Mary, daugh- 
ter of Isabella and Conrad of Montferrat, that the 
barons gave the preference, and they requested the 
King of France to provide her with a husband. Philip 
Augustus accordingly selected John of Brienne (1210— 
1225), who hesitated for a long time before accepting 
and did not arrive in Palestine until 1210, having first 
obtained from the pope a considerable loan of money. 
He directed the Crusade of Egypt in 1218 and, after 
his defeat, came to the West to solicit help. Her- 
mann von Salza, the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Knights, advised him to give his only daughter Isa- 
bella (Yolande) in marriage to the Emperor Frederick 
IJ. In 1225, Henry of Malta, Admiral of Sicily, came 
to seek the young princess at Saint-Jean d’Acre, and 
on 9 November she married Frederick II at Brindisi. 
Immediately after the ceremony the emperor declared 
that his father-in-law must renounce the title of King 
of Jerusalem, and he himself adopted it in all his acts. 
After the death of Isabella, by whom he had a son 
Conrad, Frederick II attempted to take possession of 
his kingdom and to fulfil his crusader’s vow, the exe- 
cution of which he had so long deferred, and landed at 
Saint-Jean d’Acre (September, 1228), excommuni- 
cated by the pope and in disfavour with his new sub- 
jects. By a treaty concluded with the Sultan of 
Eeypt, Frederick regained Jerusalem, and on 18 March, 
1229, without any religious ceremony whatever, as- 
sumed the royal crown in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Having confided the regency to Balian 
d’ibelin, Lord of Sidon, he returned to Europe. To 
strengthen his power in the East he sent to Saint-Jean 
d’Acre Richard Filangieri, Marshal of the Empire, 
whom he named baile (guardian) of the kingdom. 
The new regent combated the influence of the Ibelins 
and tried to secure possession of the Island of Cyprus, 
but was conquered and had to content himself with 
placing an imperial garrison at Tyre (1232). 

In 1243 Conrad, son of Frederick 11, having at- 
tained his majority, the court of barons declared that 
the regency of the emperor must cease, and invited 
the legitimate king to come in person and exercise his 
rights. Alix of Champagne, Queen of Cyprus and 
daughter of King Henry I, claimed the regency on 
the ground of being Isabella of Brienne’s nearest 
relative; and it was conferred upon her and her sec- 
ond husband Ralph, Count of Soissons, the imperial 
garrison, besieged in Tyre, being forced to capitulate. 
On the death of Alix (1244) her son Henry of Lusignan, 
King of Cyprus, assumed the regency but, in the 
month of September, 1244, a troop of Kharizmians 
seized Jerusalem, whilst the Mongols threatened An- 
tioch. After his Crusade of Egypt, St. Louis landed 
at Saint-Jean d’Acre (1250) and remained four years 
in Palestine, putting the fortresses of the kingdom 
in a state of defence and endeavouring to reconcile 
the factious barons. However, just at the time that 
the Christian states were menaced by the Mongols 
and the Mamelukes of Egypt, interior strife was at its 
height. In 1257, Henry of Lusignan having died, 
some of the barons acknowledged Queen Plaisance 
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regent in the name of her son Hugh IT, whereas others 
would give their allegiance to none other than Con- 
radin, grandson of Frederick IT. Moreover, civil war 
broke out at Acre between the Genoese and the Vene- 
tians, between the Hospitallers and the Templars, and 
on 31 July, 1258, the Venetians destroyed the Genoese 
fleet before Acre. The Mameluke Sultan Bibars, 
“the Cross-bowman” (Hl-Bundukddree), recom- 
menced the conquest of Syria without meeting any 
resistance and, m 1268, the last Christian cities, 
Tripoli, Sidon, and Acre, were cut off from one an- 
other. King Hugh II of Lusignan had died in 1267, 
and his succession was disputed by his nephew, Hugh 
UI, already King of Cyprus, and Mary of Antioch, 
whose maternal grandfather was Amaury of Lusignan. 
In 1269 the barons acknowledged Hugh III, but the 
new king, unable to cope with the lack of discipline 
among his subjects, retired to Cyprus after naming 
Balian d’Ibelin regent of the kingdom (1276). But, 
in 1277, Mary of Antioch sold her rights to Charles of 
Anjou, King of Naples, who, thinking to subdue the 
East, sent a garrison under command of Roger of 
San Severino to occupy Acre. After the Sicilian 
Vespers (1282), which ruined the projects of Charles 
of Anjou, the inhabitants of Acre expelled his sen- 
eschal and proclaimed Henry II of Cyprus (15 August, 
1286) their king. But at this time the remnants of 
the Christian possessions were hard pressed by the 
Mamelukes. Or 5 April, 1291, the Sultan Malek- 
Aschraf appeared before Saint-Jean d’Acre and, de- 
spite the courage of its defenders, the city was taken 
by storm on 28 May. The Kingdom of Jerusalem no 
longer existed, and none of the expeditions of the four- 
teenth century succeeded in re-establishing it. The 
title of King of Jerusalem continued to be borne ina 
spirit of rivalry: by the Kings of Cyprus belonging 
to the House of Lusignan; and by the two Houses of 
Anjou which claimed to hold their rights from Mary 
of Antioch. In 1459 Charlotte, daughter of John 
III, King of Cyprus, married Louis of Savoy, Count 
of Geneva, and in 1485 ceded her rights to Jerusalem 
to her nephew Charles of Savoy; hence, from that 
time up to 1870, the title of King of Jerusalem was 
borne by the princes of the House of Savoy. 

(2) Institutions and Civilization.—Towards the 
middle of the twelfth century, when the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem had attained its greatest dimensions, it 
comprised the entire coast of Syria from Beirut on 
the north to Raphia on the south. On the north-east 
its territory, bounded by the Lebanon district, which 
separated it from the Mussulman principality of 
Damascus, was hardly more than a few leagues in 
breadth; on the south-east it extended beyond the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan as far as the Arabian 
Desert and even included the port of Aila on the Red 
Sea. In the north the Countship of Tripoli was under 
the suzerainty of the King of Jerusalem. But in the 
very interior of the kingdom the power of the king 
was checked by numerous obstacles, and the sov- 
ereignty belonged less to the king than to the body 
of feudatories whose power was centred in the High 
Court, composed of vassals and rear-vassals. Its 
authority governed even the succession to the throne, 
in event of dispute between two members of the 
royal family; it alone was empowered to make laws 
or ‘‘assizes”’, and to its initiative was due the com- 
pilation of the ‘‘Assizes of Jerusalem”, erroneously 
ascribed to Godfrey of Bouillon. The king took an 
oath in presence of this court and had no right to 
confiscate a fief unless in accordance with the regular 
judgment of that assembly. Moreover, if the king 
were to violate his oaths, the assizes formally pro- 
claimed the right of the lieges to resist. The High 
Court, presided over by the constable or marshal, 
assembled only when convoked by the king; in ju- 
dicial matters it constituted the supreme tribunal and 
its judgments were without appeal: ‘‘Nulle chose 
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faite par court n’en doit estre desfaite” (Assizes, I, 
elxxvii). A “‘Court of the Burgesses”, organized in 
the twelfth century, had analagous jurisdiction over 
the burgesses and could sentence to exile or even 
condemn to death. In the great fiefs mixed courts of 
knights and burgesses had similar control independ- 
ently of the liege. Even within these limits the king 
was incapable of compelling vassals to fulfil their 
feudal obligations. Domiciled in impregnable cas- 
tles, the architecture of which had been perfected after 
Mussulman models, the nobles led an almost inde- 
pendent life <A fief like that of Montréal with its 
four castles of Crae, Crac de Montréal, Ahamant, and 
Vau de Moise, situated between the Dead and Red 
Seas, formed a really independent state. Renaud de 
Chatillon, who became Lord of Montréal in 1174, him- 
self waged war against the Mussulmans, whom he 
terrified by his cruise in the Red Sea, and his indi- 
vidual policy was counter to that of King Baldwin 
IV, who was powerless to prevent him from waging 
war against Saladin. 

The Church, at this period, was also a power inde- 
pendent of the kings, and, with the exception of the 
lang, the Patriarch of Jerusalem was the most im- 
portant personage in the realm. After the First Cru- 
sade a very powerful Latin Church was established in 
Palestine; numerous monasteries were founded and 
received large donations of landed property in Pales- 
tine as well as in Europe. Some patriarchs, espe- 
cially Daimbert, who was at enmity with Baldwin I, 
even endeavoured to found a power thoroughly in- 
pendent of royalty; nevertheless, both of these 
powers generally lived in harmony. The Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, who was elected by the clergy and ac- 
claimed by the people, had his powers confirmed by 
the pope, who continued to exercise great authority in 
Palestine. Moreover, the orders of religious knight- 
hood, the Hospitallers of St. John, organized in 1113, 
the Templars founded by Hugh of Payens in 1128, 
and the Teutonic Knights created in 1143, formed 
regular powers, equally independent of Church and 
State. Most lavishly endowed, they soon owned an 
incalculable number of fiefs and eastles in Palestine 
and in Europe. In spiritual matters they were di- 
rectly subject to the pope; but the king could not 
interfere in their temporal affairs, and each of the 
three orders had its own army and exercised the 
right of coneluding treaties with the Mussulmans. 

Although royal authority was restricted to rather 
narrow limits by these various powers, it nevertheless 
succeeded in having at its disposal resources adequate 
to the defence of the Christian states. Its financial 
revenues were more considerable than those of the 
majority of the European princes of the twelfth cen- 
tury, amongst the most profitable sources of income 
being the customs duties enforced at all the ports and 
of which the register was kept by natives who wrote in 
Arabic. The king also levied toll upon caravans, had 
the monopoly of certain industries, and the exclusive 
right to coin money. At times he obtained from the 
court of barons authority to levy extraordinary taxes; 
and in 1182, in order to meet the invasion of Saladin, 
all revenues, even those of the Church, were subjected 
to a tax of 2 per cent. Although the kings of the 
twelfth century were surrounded by high officials, and 
kept a sufficiently grand court, at which Byzantine 
etiquette ruled, they devoted most of their income to 
the defence of their kingdom. Their vassals owed 
military service, unlimited as to time, unlike the pre- 
vailing Western customs, but in exchange they re- 
ceived pay. Moreover, the king enlisted natives or 
foreigners, settling on them a life-annuity or fief de 
soudée; a light cavalry of Turcopoles mounted and 
equipped in Saracenic style, Maronite archers from the 
Lebanon, and Armenian and Syrian foot-soldiers com- 
pleted the list of this cosmopolitan army of which the 
effective force was hardly over 20,000 men, some few 
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hundreds of them being knights. To these regular 
resources already mentioned we must add the bands of 
crusaders constantly arriving from Europe, but whose 
turbulence and lack of discipline often rendered them 
more of an encumbrance than a help; besides, many 
considered that, having once engaged in combat with 
the Mussulmans, they had accomplished their vow and 
therefore returned to Europe, thus making continu- 
ous warfare wellnigh impossible. This explains why, 
with the well-organized Mussulman states arrayed 
against it, the Kingdom of Jerusalem could only dis- 
pute the ground foot by foot for two centuries. 

Nevertheless, despite its imperfect organization, the 
economic prosperity of the Latin kingdom attained an 
extraordinary height of development in the twelfth 
century. In order to repopulate the country, Baldwin 
I held out inducements to the Christian communities 
dwelling beyond the Jordan; in 1182 the Maronites of 
the Lebanon abjured their Monothelite heresy Most 
of the natives did likewise, and constituted the influ- 
ential middle class or burgesses of the various cities, 
having the right to own land and an autonomous 
administration under magistrates called reis. In the 
ports, the Italian cities of Genoa, Venice, and Pisa, and 
the French cities of Marseilles, Narbonne, etc., re- 
ceived grants of houses and even of districts independ- 
ently administered by their own consuls. Each of 
these colonies had lands or casaux on the outskirts of 
the city, where cotton and sugar-cane were cultivated; 
the colonial merchants had the monopoly of commerce 
between Europe and the East, and freighted their out- 
going ships with costly merchandise, spices, China 
silk, precious stones, ete., which the caravans brought 
from the interior of Asia. Industries peculiar to 
Syria, the manufacture of silk and cotton materials, 
the dye-works and glass factories of Tyre, ete., all 
helped to feed this commerce, as did also the agricul- 
tural products of the land. In exchange, the Western 
ships brought to Palestine such European products as 
were necessary to the colonists; two flotillas sailed 
yearly from Western ports, at Easter and about the 
feast of St. John, thus ensuring communication be- 
tween Palestine and Europe. Thanks to this com- 
merce, during the twelfth century the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem became one of the most prosperous states in 
Christendom. In the castles, as in the cities, the 
Western knights loved to surround themselves with 
gorgeous equipments and choice furniture, the latter 
often of Arabian workmanship. In Palestine there 
was a marked development along artistic lines, and 
churches were erected in the towns according to the 
rules of Roman architecture. Even now, the cathe- 
dral of St. John at Beirut, built about 1130-1140 and 
transformed into a mosque, shows us the style of 
edifice reared by Western architects, its structure 
recalling that of the monuments of Limousin and 
Languedoc. The specimen of ivory used as a binding 
for the Psalter of Mélisende, daughter of Baldwin IT, 
and preserved in the British Museum, displays a curi- 
ous decoration in which are combined designs of 
Byzantine and Arabian art. But it was military 
architecture that reached the greatest development 
and probably furnished models to the West; even to- 
day the ruins of the Crae of the Knights, built by the 
Hospitallers, astonish the beholder by their double 
gallery, their massive towers, and elegant halls. The 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, established as a result of the 
First Crusade, was thus one of the first attempts made 
by Europeans at colonization. 

Rey, Les colonies franques de Syrie aux 12¢ et 18¢ stdcles 
(Paris, 1883); Ippo, tudes sur les monwments de l'architecture 
militaire des croisés (Paris, 1871); Dopvu, Histoire des institu- 
tions monarchiques dans le royaume latin de Jérusalem (Paris, 
1894); Rourrent, Geschichte des Kinigreichs Jerusalem (Inns- 
bruck, 1898). See also Crusapps. Louris Briurer. 


TV. From tur End or tHe Latin KtnGpom To THE 
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dominion over Jerusalem really came to an end on 
2 October, 1187, when the city opened its gates to 
Saladin (Yusuf ibn Ayyub, Salah-ed-din, Emir of 
Egypt, 1169-93), although fragments of the Latin 
kingdom in Palestine lasted for another century. 
Frederick II acquired a short possession of Jerusalem 
itself by treaty later, and the title ‘‘King of Jerusa- 
lem’ added an empty splendour to the styles of vari- 
ous European sovereigns almost to our own time. 
Nevertheless after 1187 the episode of Christian and 
Latin rule over the Holy City is closed. From that 
time it falls back again into its former state of a cit 
under Moslem government, in which Christian pil- 
grims are at best only tolerated. ; 

As soon as Saladin’s army entered the on they set 
about to destroy all traces of theChristianrule. They 
tore the great gilt cross from the Dome of the Rock, 
broke up the bells, plundered churches and convents, 
restored all the buildings that had been mosques 
(notably the Dome of the Rock and the El-Aqsa 
mosque), turned other churches into stables or grana- 
ries, founded Moslem schools, hospitals, and all the 
pious institutions that go by the general name of 
wagf. While Europe was thunderstruck at the loss 
of the Holy City, and was preparing a new crusade to 
recapture it, letters were sent to all parts of the Mos- 
lem world announcing the glad tidings that El-Quds 
was now purified and restored to the true believers. 
But—true to the promise made by Omar (see above) 
—Saladin left the Holy Sepulchre, as well as a few 
other churches, to the Christians (the Orthodox). 
For the use of these they had to pay a heavy tribute. 
The church of the Knights of St. John was turned 
into a hospital (at the place still called Muristan, 
where the German Protestant church now stands). 
Saladin further strengthened the walls of the city 
when the Third Crusade (with King Richard of Eng- 
land) approached and threatened it (1191). In 1219 
the Sultan Malik-el-Mu’azzam (d. 1227, viceroy at 
Damascus for El-Manstr) ordered these walls to be 
destroyed, lest they should become a protection for 
the Franks. In 1229 another short interlude began. 
Emperor Frederick II (1212-50) came on his (the 
Vifth) Crusade. He obtained by treaty with the 
Sultan of Egypt, El-Kamil (1219-38), possession of 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and the pilgrim 
roads from Jaffa and ‘Akka for ten years and a half. 
The city was not to be fortified, and the Haram esh- 
sherif (the Temple area) was to remain in exclusive 

ossession of the Moslems. In 1239 the Emir of 
<erak, En-nasir Datid, conquered Jerusalem again 
and destroyed the Tower of David. But in 1243 he 
made over the city to the Latins without any stipula- 
tions. This led to the final loss of the city. For Es- 
salih Ayyub, Caliph of Egypt (1238-49), then called 
on the savage Khwarizmian tribes from Mesopotamia 
to recapture it. They poured over Syria plundering 
and murdering, and in September, 1244, stormed 
Jerusalem. In the massacre that followed 7000 
Christians perished; Jerusalem was restored once 
more, and finally, to the Empire of the Caliph. From 
this time the remaining Latin possessions in Palestine 
were lost one by one in quick succession. The last 
town, ‘Akka (Saint-Jean d’Acre), fell in 1291. 

The title ‘“‘ King of Jerusalem’’ went from Guy of 
Lusignan (Xing of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1186-92) 
to Henry of Champagne (1192-7), to whom it was al- 
ready only a title of pretence, since the Moslems ruled 
in the city. Amaury (Amalric) of Lusignan (brother 
of Guy), King of Cyprus (1194-1205), was elected 
king by the crusading army at Tyre, and married 
Isabel, daughter of Amaury I of Jerusalem (1162-73). 
He then added the title of Jerusalem to that of Cyprus 
(Amaury IT). From his time the Lusignan kings of 
Cyprus used the title of Jerusalem and quartered its 
arms (argent, a cross potent between four crosslets or) 
with their paternal coat (barry of ten azure and ar 
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gent, a lion rampant or, crowned gules. See the 
arms of ‘‘die conine von cipers’” in Gelre’s Wapen- 
boeck, 1334-72). The Lusignan ‘‘ Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem and Cyprus” came to an end in 1474, when 
Catherine Cornaro, widow of the last king (James III), 
abdicated in favour of the Republic of Venice. What- 
ever rights they may be supposed to have had to the 
title of Jerusalem passed to the House of Savoy. 
Meanwhile, at the death of Amaury ITI (1205), John 
of Brienne who married Mary, daughter of the same 
Isabel and Conrad of Montferrat, began a rival line of 
titular Kings of Jerusalem. His daughter Isabel 
(Iolanthe), married Emperor Frederick II, who then 
assumed the title, and (as we have seen) for a short 
time actually reigned in Jerusalem. He crowned 
himself in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre on 17 
March, 1229. After him the title was borne by his 
descendants to Conradin (d. 1268). Then Hugh III, 
Prince of Antioch (1267-80) and regent of the scat- 
tered Latin possessions in Palestine for the absent 
kings of this line, 
began another series 
of titular Kings of 
Jerusalem. He was 
crowned at Tyre in 
1269. His claim was 
maintained by his 
son Henry at ‘Akka. 
But Mary of Antioch, 
also descended from 
Isabel, set up a claim 
to this visionary 
crown, and then sold 
it to her grand- 
nephew Charles of 
Anjou, King of Sicily 
(1285-1309), who 
had already obtained 
another claim by 
marrying Margaret, 
grand-daughter of 
John of Brienne. 
While the Moslems 
were gaining ground 
and driving back the 
thin remnant of the Latin kingdom every year, the Sicil- 
ians and the party of Hugh of Antioch were fighting for 
the empty title. Eventually the kings of Sicily added 
it to their style, and ‘‘ Jerusalem and the two Sicilies” 
existed as a royal title down to the Italian revolution 
(1860). Lastly, the House of Habsburg also added 
this shadowy royalty to its long list of titles. Iolan- 
the—daughter of Réné the Good (d. 1480), titular 
King of Jerusalem and Naples—married Duke Frede- 
rick of Lorraine; from her the title came to the Dukes 
of Lorraine, and so, through Maria Theresa’s marriage 
with Francis of Lorraine (1736), to the House of 
Austria. The arms of Jerusalem formed one of the 
fifty-eight quarterings of the Imperial Arms of Aus- 
tria; and ‘‘K6énig von Jerusalem”? was one of the 
emperor’s long string of titles, till Ferdinand I (1835- 
48) had the good sense to reduce both quarterings 
and titles to those that had a real meaning. The 
story of this title of Jerusalem forms a curious by- 
path in history, and is a typical example of the pre- 
tence that medieval heralds loved. Meanwhile, the 
Moslem ruled again over the Holy City. The crusad- 
ing idea lingered on in the West for centuries. Pope 
Pius II (1458-64) still hoped to renew the work of 
Urban II; but nothing ever came of these attempts. 
Jerusalem was lost to Christendom in 1187; it is 
lost still. ; 

Till the sixteenth century Syria belonged to the 
caliphs in Egypt; but it was constantly overrun for 
short periods by their various enemies. In the 
thirteenth century the Mongols, who had destroyed 
the line of caliphs at Baghdad, poured over Syria 
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plundering and destroying under their chief Hulagu 
(capture of Aleppo, 1260). Kutuz (1259-60) sent 
his famous general, Beibars el-bundukdari, by whom 
the Mongols were driven out. Beibars then had 
KKutuz murdered and reigned as caliph in his stead 
(1260-77). He succeeded in driving the Crusaders 
nearly back to their last stronghold, ‘Akka, crushed 
the ‘‘Assassins’” (Hashishiye) — fanatical Isma‘ilis 
who had been the terror of Syria for nearly two cen- 
turies—and conquered a great part of Asia Minor. 
The name of Beibars (Hs-sultan el-malik ez-zahir, 
rukn-ed-dunya wa-din, ‘‘The sultan, the manifest 
king, prop of the world and the faith”) may be seen 
on many monuments in Jerusalem. Kala‘tin (1279- 
90) deposed Beibars’ son, made himself caliph, further 
harassed the Crusaders, and built splendid monu- 
ments all over Syria. In 1400 the Mongols under 


Timur again devastated the land. 
Meanwhile the Osmanli Turks were becoming the 
dominant race in Islam. 


In 1516 under Sultan Selim 
I (1512-20), after 
they had crushed the 
Persians (1514), they 
turned southward to- 
wards Syria. On 14 
August, 1516, Selim 
routed the Egyptian 
army and killed the 


Caliph Kansth el- 
Ghtri. On 22 Jan- 
uary, 1517, Selim 


entered Cairo in tri- 
umph. Mutawekkil, 
the last Egyptian 
caliph, died a captive 
of the Turks in 1538, 
bequeathing his title 
to the conquering 
House of Osman. It 
is on the strength of 
this (quite illegal) 
legacy that the Turk- 
ish sultan still calls 
himself Caliph of 
Islam. From this 
time the Turk has been master of Jerusalem. In 1799 
Napoleon I invaded Syria and reached Nazareth. In 
1831 the Egyptian army under Ibrahim Pasha defeated 
the Turks near Homs (Emessa), and kept possession 
of Syria and Jerusalem till England and Austria con- 
quered them back for the Turks in 1840. During the 
nineteenth century Syria has had her share of various 
Turkish reforms. Jerusalem and the holy places 
especially, as being the most interesting parts of the 
empire to Christians and the scene of continual Chris- 
tian pilgrimages, were the places where the Turkish 
government was most anxious to show that its re- 
forms were really meant. The great number of 
Christian institutions of various sects and the large 
Christian population of Jerusalem have almost taken 
from it the appearance of an Eastern town. The 
latest development is the enormous increase of Jews, 
who, in spite of repeated attempts on the part of the 
government to keep them out, form large colonies in 
and around the city. They and the European Chris- 
tians are now the predominant element. There are 
no cities of the Turkish Empire where Moslems are so 
little in evidence as in Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth. 

(2) The Holy Sepulchre-—The Crusaders found the 
group of buildings as they had been left by Con- 
stantine IX’s restoration (1048; see above). From 
1140 to 1149 they made a complete restoration of the 
whole under their architect Master Jordan. The 
effect of this was a great French-Romanesque cathe- 
dral. At the east of the round building over the 
Anastasis a transept, and beyond it a choir and an 
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apse were built; an aisle surrounded the choir and 
apse. At the junction with the round building they 
put atriumphal arch. All the various chapels opened 
into the central church. From the apse steps led 
down to the chapel of St. Helena. The entrance was at 
the south. In this way the Holy Sepulchre became 
one great building. From the choir one could see into 
the Anastasis and into all the chapels. This Crusa- 
ders’ Church is the one that still stands: the beautiful 
Romanesque doors, at the south especially, still give 
it a Western appearance. Slight restorations were 
made in 1244, 1310, 1400 and 1719. In ‘808 the 
round building was burnt down. The Orthodox 
persuaded the Turkish government to allow them 
alone to restore it. Their architect closed up the 
triumphal arch, thus again destroying the unity of 
the whole, and replaced the old columns of the ro- 
tunda by clumsy pillars. He also enclosed the tomb 
in the present ugly marble covering. The choir of the 
Crusaders’ Church became the present Orthodox 
Katholikon. The arches between it and its aisles 
were walled up; the aisles became dark passages. 
The cupola they built over the rotunda threatened 
to fall in 1869. France and Russia together had it 
restored by the iron dome that still exists. It was 
the dispute between Catholies and Orthodox as to the 
keys of the Holy Sepulchre that immediately caused 
the Crimean War (1853). All the parts of the 
church now need repairs which are not executed, be- 
cause no religion will allow the other to undertake 
them for fear of disturbing their various rights. The 
inside of the cupola over the Anastasis especially is 
rotting daily. But the reparation of the roof is the 
most dangerous of all, since by Turkish law the right 
to repair implies possession and the possession of a 
roof means possession of all it covers. In the prese at 
building, walled up and divided into a complex mass 
of dark passages and chapels laden with tawdry 
ornament, it is still possible to trace the plan of the 
great Crusaders’ Church. For the rights of the vari- 
ous religions see below. 

(3) The Orthodox Patriarchate ——Through all the 
political changes, under Saracens, Egyptians, and 
Turks, the old line of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem 
(who followed the Church of Constantinople into 
schism in the eleventh century) goes on. But there is 
little to tell of their history. The line -was often 
broken, and there have been many disputed succes- 
sions. For the list of these patriarchs since Soph- 
ronius see Le Quien, ‘‘Oriens Christianus’”’, III, 498— 
516. When the Crusaders took Jerusalem (1099), 
the Orthodox patriarch (Simon II) fled to Cyprus. 
As long as the former held the city, it was impossible 
for the schismatical rival of their Latin patriarchs to 
live init. In 1142 the Orthodox continued their line 
by electing Arsenius II: he resided at Constantinople. 
After the Moslems had recaptured the city, the Ortho- 
dox patriarehs came back and lived in or near it. 
The only event of any importance in the later history 
of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem is the 
Synod of Jerusalem (often wrongly called the Synod 
of Bethlehem) in 1672. This synod represents the 
climax of the Orthodox reaction against the heresies 
of Cyril Luearis (d. 1638). Cyril was Patriarch of 
Constantinople (Cyril I) at five separate intervals 
(1620-3, 1623-30, 1630-4, 1634-5, 1637-S): he had 
imbibed Protestant ideas from his friends in Germany 
and England. As patriarch he organized—or tried 
to organize—a reforming party, and he wrote in 1629, 
a famous ‘‘Confession”’ (Hastern Confession of the 
Christian Faith), which is full of pure Calvinism. 
Eventually Lucaris was accused of treason against 
the sultan, and strangled by the janizaries in 1638. 
He left a certain number of Protestantizing disciples, 
but the enormous majority of the Orthodox abhorred 
his new doctrines. In the years following his death 
four synods were held—at Constantinople (1639), 
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Yassy in Moldavia (1643), Jerusalem (1672), and 
Constantinople again (1672)—in which the Orthodox 
faith was asserted against Protestantism in the most 
uncompromising terms. Of these synods that of 
Jerusalem was by far the most important. It is 
indeed one of the most important, as it is the last, of 
the official pronouncements of the Orthodox Church, 
and may be compared to our Council of Trent. Dosi- 
theus, Patriarch of Jerusalem (1669-1707), who 
summoned the synod, was certainly the most dis- 
tinguished bishop of that line during this later period. 
He was one of the most important and learned of all 
modern Orthodox theologians. As patriarch he de- 
fended the claims of his see, did all he could to per- 
suade the Turkish Government to expel Latins and 
Armenians from the holy places, and reorganized the 
monasteries of his patriarchate on a stricter basis. 
As a theologian he wrote works against Catholics, 
and collected evidences from former writers about the 
various questions that were being discussed in his 
time—the eternal questions of the papacy and the 
procession of the Holy Ghost, the Hesychast contro- 
versy, etc., and then, most of all, the new questions 
raised by Lucaris and his friends. His chief works 
are Téuos karaddayfs (1692), Touos aydans (1699), Tépos 
xapas (1705). In the first of these he publishes the 
acts of a pretended Synod of Constantinople against 
the Latins in 1540. No such synod was held; the 
acts are a palpable forgery. Dositheus also wrote a 
‘History of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem’, published 
after his death (Bukarest, 1715). This work contains 
more than is promised by its title. It almost amounts 
to a general history of the Church from the Orthodox 
side with vehement polemics against other Churches. 

But Dositheus’s chief work was the Synod of Jeru- 
salem. He summoned it on the oceasion of consecrat- 
ing a church at Bethlehem in 1672 (hence the common 
name ‘‘Synod of Bethlehem’’). It met in the same 
year at Jerusalem. The acts are signed by Dositheus, 
his predecessor the ex-patriarch Nectarius, six metro- 
politans and bishops, the Archimandrite of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Josaphat, and a great number of other 
archimandrites, priests, monks, and theologians. 
There are sixty-eight signatures in all. The Church 
of Russia was represented by a monk, Timothy. 
The acts are dated 20 March, 1672; they bear the 
title: ‘‘Christ guides. A shield of the Orthodox 
Faith, or the Apology composed by the Synod of 
Jerusalem under the Patriarch of Jerusalem Dositheus 
against the Calvinist hereties, who falsely say that the 
Eastern Chureh thinks heretically about God and 
Divine things as they do.” The first part begins by 
quoting the text: ‘‘There is a time to speak and a 
time to be silent,’ which text is explained and en- 
larged upon at length. It tells the story of the 
summoning of the synod, and vehemently denies that 
the Orthodox Eastern Church ever held the opinions 
attributed to Luearis. To show this the relations 
between the Lutherans and Jeremias II of Constan- 
tinople are quoted as well as the acts of former synods 
(Constantinople and Yassy). An elaborate attempt 
is then made to prove that Luearis did not really 
write the famous ‘‘Confession”. To do this the 
*“‘Confession” is compared clause by clause with other 
statements made by him in sermons and in other 
works. This denial, it should be noted, is a palpable 
piece of bad faith on the part of the synod. There is 
no doubt at all as to the authenticity of Lucaris’s 
“Confession”. That he used other language on 
other oceasions, especially in preaching, is well-known 
and very natural. In chapter ii the synod declares 
that in any case Lucaris showed the ‘‘Confession” to 
no one (this is also quite false), and tries to find further 
reasons for doubting his authorship. Chapter iii 
maintains that, even if he had written it, it would not 
thereby become a confession of the Faith of the 
Orthodox Church, but would remain merely the 
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private opinion of a heretic: here the Fathers are on 
safe ground. Chapter iv defends—no longer Cyril 
but—the Orthodox Church by quoting her formu- 
laries, and contains a list of anathemas against the 
heresies of the ‘‘Confessions”. Chapter v again tries 
to defend Cyril by quoting various deeds and sayings 
of his, and transcribes the whole decree of the Synod 
of Constantinople in 1639, and then that of Yassy 
(Tidovov) in 1643. Chapter vi gives the decrees of 
this synod in the form of a “‘ Confession of Dositheus’’. 
It has eighteen decrees (épo), then four ‘‘ questions” 
(épwrjces) with long answers. In these all the 
points denied by Luearis’s ‘‘Confession” (Church and 
Bible, predestination, cult of saints, sacraments, the 
Real Presence, the liturgy a real sacrifice, etc.) are 
maintained at great length and in the most uncom- 
promising way. A short epilogue closes the acts. 
Then follow the date, signatures, and seals. 

Because of its determined anti-Protestantism 
(Protestants are described as being patently heretics 
and aiperixk@v Kopudaréraror), Protestant writers have 
described this synod as a work of the Jesuits, of the 
French ambassador 
at that time, Olivier 
de Nointel, and of 
other Catholics who 
wereundermining the 
Eastern Church. It 
is true that the Synod 
of Jerusalem repre- 
sents a strongly 
Catholic reaction 
after Lucaris’s 
troubles (it accepts 
and defends the word 
transubstantiation— 
petovelwois—for in- 
stance). It isall the 
more remarkable 
that its decrees have 
been accepted unre- 
servedly by the whole 
Orthodox Church. 
They were at once ap- 
proved by the other 
patriarchs, the Church of Russia, ete.; they are al- 
ways printed in full among the symbolic books of the 
Orthodox Church, and form an official creed or decla- 
ration in the strictest sense, which every Orthodox 
Christian is bound to accept. Since this synod the 
Orthodox Church has not spoken again officially. 

An affair that concerned the Orthodox Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem was that of the independence of the 
great monastery of Mount Sinai. ‘This monastery, 
one of the richest and most famous of Eastern Chris- 
tendom, was undoubtedly at one time subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Jerusalem. In 1782, 
after a great struggle, the Abbot of Mount Sinai 
succeeded in asserting his independence of any patri- 
arch. As Archbishop of Sinai the abbot now reigns 
over the smallest autocephalous Chureh of their 
communion. But he is still ordained in Jerusalem, 
and the patriarchs have constantly tried to assert 
some kind of authority over their independent daugh- 
ter-church. The last great quarrel was in 1866, 
when the archbishop (Cyril Byzantius) had a dispute 
with his monks. Instead of applying to Jerusalem 
he wrote to Constantinople for help. Sophronius IIT 
of Constantinople (1863-67) at once took up his cause 
against the monks. The Patriarch of Jerusalem 
then summoned a synod (1867), in which he pro- 
tested hotly against the interference of Constantinople. 
Less for the sake of Jerusalem’s shadowy rights over 
Sinai than because of the ever-weleome chance of 
opposing the arrogant interference of Constantinople, 
the other Orthodox Churches all supported Jerusa- 
lem, so that Byzantius was deposed and the Patriarch 
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of Constantinople had to resign. But that is the last 
attempt made by Jerusalem to interfere in the affairs 
of what is now universally recognized as the auto- 
cephalous Church of Sinai (see Fortescue, ‘Orth. 
Eastern Church”’, pp. 310-1). 

_ During these centuries the patriarchate, never very 
rich, suffered from steadily increasing poverty. Dosi- 
theus complains bitterly of this. He says that pil- 
grimages are rarer, and that the pilgrims who do come 
bring little money; he himself is obliged to travel 
constantly for the sake of collecting alms to Constan- 
tinople, Russia, Moldavia, ete. A result of the Tur- 
kish conquest was that since 1517 the Patriarchs of 
Jerusalem have been subject to their brothers of 
Constantinople in civil matters, as far as the govern- 
ment 1s concerned. ‘The Turks made the ceeumenical 
patriarch civil head of all the ‘‘ Roman nation” (rum 
millet), that is the Orthodox Church. The other 
patriarchs can approach the Porte only through him. 
This civil authority must not be confused with ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. In Orthodox canon law the 
Church of Jerusalem is autocephalous, having no 
superior authority 
but that of Christ 
and the Seven Coun- 


ceils. Jerusalem, like 
the other free 
branches of their 


communion, has al- 
ways indignantly 
withstood the many 
attempts of Constan- 
tinople to assert a 
kind of papal au- 
thority, and has al- 
ways upheld the 
axiom that the 
cecumenical bishop 
has no ecclesiastical 
eater outside 
is patriarchate 
Nevertheless, during 
these centuries til 
quite modern times, 
the independence of 
Jerusalem was only theoretical. The patriarchs 
were all Greeks. Originally, under the Egyptian 
rule, they had been Arabs, taken naturally from 
the native clergy of Palestme. But in 1534 Ger- 
manus, a Greek of the Peloponnesus, succeeded 
in being elected and from that time to this his suc- 
cessors have all been Greeks. Germanus further 
succeeded in hellenizing all the administration of his 
patriarchate: the monks of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
bishops, archimandrites, and officials of the patri- 
archal court are all Greeks. It became a recognized 
principle that no native Arab should ever be ap- 
pointed to any office in the patriarchate. The result of 
this isthat for over three centuries the patriarchal curia 
of Jerusalem has been and remains a foreign colony in 
the land, utterly separate from the native Arab lower 
clergy and the people. But this state of things will 
soon come to an end. Following the triumphant 
example of Antioch there is at this moment a great 
agitation among the Orthodox Arabs to assert their 
place in their own patriarchate. And as they are 
supported by Russia they will succeed. The reigning 
patriarch, Damianus, though of course a Greek, 1s not 
unfriendly to the Arab agitators. On the other hand 
the monks, the ‘‘Fraternity of the Holy Sepulchre,” 
stand out as a bulwark of Orthodoxy for the present 
state of things, and treat the Arabs as schismatical 
revolutionaries. Everyone has heard of the scandal- 
ous riots that took place in 1908, and culminated 
in the pretended deposition of the patriarch. Till 
quite lately, moreover, most of these Greek pa- 
triarchs did not even take the trouble to reside in 
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their titular city. Mere servants of the cecumenical 
bishop, having no interest in their Arab flock, they 
were content to fritter away their lives in Constan- 
tinople, useless ornaments of the Phanar. Since the 
accession of Cyril II (1845-72), this abuse has been 
removed and the patriarchs live near the Monastery 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Meanwhile the sees of the patriarchate have almost 
entirely disappeared. In Juvenal’s time (420-58) 
fifty-nine bishops in the three Palestines obeyed the 
new patriarch. The Moslem conquest, the Crusades, 
and the other troubles of the Orthodox Church in 
Syria gradually reduced this number, till there are 
now only a handful of titular bishops who reside at 
Jerusalem instead of in their dioceses, and a few 
sees whose titles are registered but are always vacant. 
Only one bishop (the Metropolitan of ‘Akka) now 
lives in his diocese (see the list below). The full list 
of patriarchs of Jerusalem during this period will be 
found in Le Quien, ‘‘Oriens Christianus”, III; for the 
later ones see Williams, ‘‘Holy City”, I, pp. 487-8. 
The patriarchs in the nineteenth century are: Anthi- 
mus, 1787-1808; Polycarp, 1808-27; Athanasius V, 
1827-45; Cyril II, 1845-72. The last-mentioned 
refused to sign the excommunication of the Bulgars 
in 1872, and was deposed the same year. Procopius 
was intruded while Cyril still claimed to be patriarch. 
Russia and the native Arabs acknowledged Cyril; 
the Phanar and nearly all the rest of the Orthodox 
world Procopius. Russia deposed Procopius in 1875, 
and Cyril died. Russia then appointed Hierotheus, 
who, however, to every one’s surprise took the side of 
the Phanar in the Bulgarian quarrel. So Russia fell 
foul of him, and took the opportunity of confiscating 
the property of the Holy Sepulchre in Bessarabia. 
Hierotheus died in 1882. There were then three 
candidates for the vacant see, Nicodemus, Gerasimus 
and Photius. Photius (always a determined enemy 
of Russia) was elected canonically. But the Russians 
made the sultan refuse him the berat, and give it to 
Nicodemus instead. Gerasimus became Patriarch of 
Antioch in 1885. Photius went back to his monastery 
at Sinai. Nicodemus reigned from 1883 to 1890. 
In 1890 the Phanar persuaded the sultan to depose 
Nicodemus, and give the berat to Photius. Nicodemus 
retired to Halki. But the Russians absolutely re- 
fused to allow Photius to become patriarch. So the 
third original candidate, Gerasimus, was persuaded 
to leave Antioch and come to Jerusalem. He reigned 
from 1891 to 1897. Photius became Metropolitan of 
Nazareth, and in 1899 Patriarch of Alexandria. 
Gerasimus died in 1897 and the Russians tried to 
have their candidate Huthymius, Archimandrite of 
the Holy Sepulchre, appointed. But the candidate 
of the Phanar, Damianus, Metropolitan of Phila- 
delphia, was appointed in 1897 and still reigns. For 
further information about the Orthodox patriarchate 
wee below. 

(4) The Catholic Church in Jerusalem.—The organi- 
zation of the Catholics in Palestine dates from the 
time of the Crusades. As soon as Godfrey of Bouillon 
became King of Jerusalem in 1099, a Latin patriar- 
chate was set up. Arnulf, chaplain of the Normans, 
was made administrator of this patriarchate by the 
synod held in Jerusalem at Christmas, 1099. But he 
was soon set aside because of his immoral life, and 
Dagobert, Archbishop of Pisa, elected patriarch. 
The line of Latin patriarchs is: Dagobert of Pisa, 
1099-1107 (Ehremar, anti-patriarch set up by Bald- 
win I while Dagobert was travelling to Rome to 
answer the king’s complaints); Ghibellin of Arles, 
1107-11; Arnulf (the original administrator), 1111-8; 
Guarimund, 1118-28; Stephen, 1128-80; William, 
1130-45; Fulcher, 1146-57; Amalric, 1157-80; 
Heraclius, 1180-91.—During the episcopate of Hera- 
clius the Saracens took Jerusalem (1187), and the 
Orthodox patriarch returned. From this time the 
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Latin patriarchs resided at the court of the Latin 
kings; when that court was at ‘Akka (during the last 
period of the kingdom) the patriarchate was united 
to the bishopric of that town (Ptolemais in Latin).— 
Michael; Bl. Albert of Parma (d. 1214); Gerald or 
Girold, 1214-27; Robert, 1227-54; James Pantaleon 
(afterwards Pope Urban IV), 1254-61; William, 
1261—; Thomas; John, 1270-8; Nicholas, 1278-94. 

Since ‘Akka fell in 1291, the Latin line was con- 
tinued by merely titular patriarchs, living at Rome 
and using the basilica of St. Laurence Without the 
Walls as their patriarchal church, till Pius [X restored 
the real patriarchate at Jerusalem in 1847. The 
patriarchs of the crusading time were in most cases 
not very edifying persons. Much of the history of 
the Latin Kingdom is taken up with their quarrels 
with the kings, intrigues, and generally scandalous 
adventures. An amusing, if hostile account of these 
intrigues will be found in Besant and Palmer’s ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem” (throughout the book). The patriarchate 
extended to the limits of the Crusaders’ territory; 
as they conquered new cities, so were new Latin sees 
established. There were four provinces: Palestina I 
(metropolis, Cesarea; two suffragan sees, Sebaste 
and Saba), Palestina II (Nazareth with one suffragan, 
Tiberias), Palestina III (metropolis Petra, suffragan 
Sinai), Phenicia (metropolis Tyre; suffragans, St. 
Jean d’Acre, Sidon, Beirut, Paneas). Bethlehem and 
Ascalon (joined), Hebron and Lydda (Diospolis) were 
immediately subject to the patriarch. But the num- 
ber of sees fluctuated with the fortunes of the Crusa- 
ders; there are various lists given by contemporary 
authors representing different circumstances. There 
were many abbeys besides the priory of the Holy 
Sepulchre (followmg the Augustinian rule); for these 
see Le Quien, III, 1279 sqq., and the ‘‘Gesta Dei per 
Francos” (Hanover, 1611), 1077. 

From the thirteenth century, when this hierarchy 
disappeared, down to our own time, the Catholic 
cause was upheld almost solely by the Franciscan 
Order. The friars were first sent to Palestine by St. 
Francis himself in 1219. The order has a special 
province, the ‘‘Custodia Terre Sanctx’’, which in- 
cludes Lower Egypt, Cyprus, and Armenia. The 
head of this province, and till 1847 the supreme author- 
ity for Catholics in Palestine, is the Francisean pro- 
vincial who bears the title ‘‘Custos Terre Sancte’’. 
He had episcopal jurisdiction (but not orders), and 
the Turkish government granted him many privi- 
leges as civil head of the ‘‘ Latin nation” in Palestine. 
This province (commonly called by the Italian form 
“Terra Santa”, which has passed into Arabie and 
Turkish) is recruited from all the other Franciscan 
provinces. Its official language is Italian. During 
the long centuries since the fall of the Latin kingdom 
the heroic friars have guarded the interests of the 
Catholic Church around the Holy Places. Always 
exposed to the jealousy of the Orthodox and other 
sects, continually persecuted by the Turks, they have 
kept their place till to-day, and with it our rights in 
the Holy Land, constantly at the price of their blood. 
It was in their hospices (the case nuove, which they 
have built all over Palestine) that the Catholic pil- 
grim found shelter. They have kept the Latin altars 
in repair, and have never ceased offering the Latin 
Mass on them for six centuries when no one else cared 
for them. The ‘‘Reverendissimus Custos Terre 
Sanct”’ now fills a much less important place in the 
Catholic Church of Palestine; but no changes can 
ever make one forget what we owe to the friars for 
defending our cause during those dark years. 

In the nineteenth century it was felt that a state of 
things of which the result was practically Franciscan 
monopoly in Palestine had become an anomaly. 
The Turkish government had become tolerant, the 
number of Catholic pilgrims increased enormously, 
many other religious orders had built houses at Jeru- 
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salem and other cities, there were Arab Catholics who 
wished to become priests and to serve their own people, 
but who had not necessarily a vocation for the Fran- 
ciscan Order. So the old conditions that reserved 
practically all cure of souls to Franciscans and sub- 
mitted every one to the jurisdiction of the custos— 
natural enough when there had been no one else to 
undertake the work—were no longer reasonable now. 
There was no reason why the Catholics of Palestine 
should not be governed by an episcopal hierarchy in 
the normal way. Moved by these considerations Pius 
IX decided to change the titular Latin patriarchate 
at Rome into a real see again at Jerusalem. The 
titular patriarch, Augustus Foscolo (1830-47), was 
requested to resign. In his place Joseph Valerga 
was made patriarch in 1847, and ordered to take up 
his residence in the Holy City (Brief of 23 July, 1847). 
He was consecrated by the pope himself on 10 October, 
1847, and arrived in his patriarchate in January, 1848. 
He found 4200 Latin Catholies there; at his death in 
1872 he had doubled the number. The succession of 
these restored Latin patriarchs is: Joseph Valerga, 
1847-72; Vincent Bracco, 1873-89; Louis Piavi, 
1889-1905. Mgr. Piavi died on 24 January, 1905. 
After some delay, the present patriarch, Mgr. Philip 
Camassei, formerly Latin Bishop of Syra, was pro- 
moted in November, 1906, and entered Jerusalem 
just before Easter, 1907. 

(5) Present Condition of the City.—Jerusalem (El 
Quds) is the capital of a sanjak and the seat of a 
mutasarrif directly dependent on the Sublime Porte. 
In the administration of the sanjak the mutasarrif is 
assisted by a council called majlis idara; the city has 
a municipal government (majlis baladiye) presided 
over by a mayor. The total population is estimated 
at 66,000. The Turkish census of 1905, which counts 
only Ottoman subjects, gives these figures: Jews, 
45,000; Moslems, 8,000; Orthodox Christians, 6000; 
Latins, 2500; Armenians, 950; Protestants, 800; 
Melkites, 250; Copts, 150; Abyssinians, 100; Jacob- 
ites, 100; Uniate Syrians, 50. During the nineteenth 
century large suburbs to the north and east have 
grown up, chiefly for the use of the Jewish colony. 
These suburbs contain nearly half the present popu- 
lation. 

The Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem has jurisdiction 
over all Latins of Palestine, extending to Egypt 
on the south, the Latin Delegacy of Syria (seat 
at Beirut) on the north, and including Cyprus. He 
is appointed by the Roman Curia (libera collatio S. 
Pont.), and is personally exempt from Turkish author- 
ity (still nominally under the protectorate of France). 
He is represented in the majlis. The patriarchate 
has no suffragan sees. The Custos Terre Sancte re- 
tains the use of episcopal insignia and certain rights 
of admission to the holy places; otherwise, he must 
now be counted only as the Provincial of the Fran- 
ciscans. Appointments to the ‘Order of the fan 
Sepulchre” (a military order of knighthood whic 
began with the crusades and continues as a small 
dignity given to deserving Catholics), formerly made 
by the custos, are now in the hands of the patriarch. 
The patriarchal church in theory is the Holy Sepul- 
chre. But since Catholics have only alternative 
rights there with the Orthodox and Armenians, Fos- 
colo built a pro-cathedral near the Jaffa Gate (to the 
north): the patriarch’s house and a seminary adjoin 
this church. But the patriarch celebrates the func- 
tions of Holy Week and others at the Holy Sepulchre 
according to the rights conceded to Catholics, which 
are carefully drawn up and enforced by the Govern- 
ment. The Franciscan custos lives at the Convent of 
St. Saviour to the north of the Muristan. This con- 
vent is the Franciscan head-quarters at Jerusalem. 
It was originally a Georgian monastery, and was ac- 
quired by the friars in 1551. Next to it is the large 
parish church of St. Saviour, finished in 1885 at the 
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expense of the Austrian Emperor Francis Joseph I; 
the Casa Nuova (hospice for pilgrims) is close at hand. 
Then there are an orphanage, a school, a library, 
printing-press, ete., all in charge of the friars, clus- 
tered around the convent. The Franciscans have 
also the little convent of the Holy Sepulchre with the 
‘Chapel of the Apparition,” that forms the northern 
part of the group of buildings at the Anastasis. This 
has been Franciscan property since the thirteenth 
century (P. Barnabé Meistermann’s ‘‘ Nouveau 
Guide” contains an excellent plan of the Anastasis, 
coloured according to the possessions of the various 
religions). Six or seven priests and as many lay- 
brothers are sent from the convent of St. Saviour to 
reside here for periods of three months in turn. These 
are the ‘‘Fathers of the Holy Sepulchre’? who are 
always on guard to celebrate the Latin Offices receive 
pilgrims, and maintain our traditional rights. They 
have a hard time while they are on duty. There is no 
way out of the convent except by the door to the 
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whole complex on the south. This door is locked by 
the Turkish guardians at night, so the friars are locked 
in. Their food is brought to them from St. Saviour, 
and passed through a wicket in the great door every 
day. Formerly the residence in the narrow damp 
convent shut in among the other buildings, which 
they do not leave during their time of office, was very 
injurious to their health. But in 1869 Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria, when he made his pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, obtained from the Turkish govern- 
ment some improvement in the ventilation of the 
convent and leave to build a terrace and a belfry 
behind it. In 1875 the friars rang their bells to 
summon Catholics to their services for the first time 
at this place since centuries (the Orthodox do not use 
bells but clappers—symantra; bells are an abomina- 
tion to Moslems). ‘The third Franciscan convent in 
Jerusalem is by the Chapel of the Scourging in the 
Tariq Bab Sitti Miriam, opposite the Antonia castle. 
This property belonged to them from the time of the 
‘rusades till 1618. It was then taken away by the 
Pasha and turned into a stable. It was given back in 
1838, and restored at the expense of King Maximilian 
of Bavaria. 

Other Latin properties in Jerusalem are the College 
of St. Ann for Melkite clergy governed (since 1878) 
by Cardinal Lavigerie’s Peres blancs near the Bab 
Sitti Miriam (Gate of the Lady Mary), the Dominican 
convent and Ecole biblique at St. Stephen outside the 
Damascus Gate (1884), the great French Hospice 
‘Notre Dame de France’, directed by the Augustin- 
ians of the Assumption outside the walls to the north- 
west near the Bab ‘Abdu-l’hamid (1887), the Benedic- 
tine monastery with a seminary for Syrian Uniates 
on the Mount of Olives (1899), the new German Bene- 
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dictine monastery at the “Dormitio B. M. V.” on 
Mount Sion, given by the German Emperor in 1906, 
the German and Austrian hospices, the French Pas- 
sionists and Lazarists, the Italian Salesians, and 
French Péres de Sion and Christian Brothers. ‘There 
are convents of the French Carmelite nuns (on the 
Mount of Olives, since 1873), Poor Clares, Franciscan 
nuns, ‘‘Dames de Sion”, Sisters of St.Vincent de Paul, 
Benedictine nuns, Sisters of the Rosary, of St. Joseph 
and of ‘‘Marie-Réparatrice”. Of all these Latin in- 
stitutions the older colonies (e. g. the Franciscans) 
have on the whole an Italian character, by far the 
greatest number are French, but the Germans (espe- 
cially since the troubles about the protectorate) are 
now getting considerable influence. As throughout 
the Turkish Empire, French is the European language 
most spoken at Jerusalem. 

Most of the Uniate Churches have establishments 
in the Holy City. The Melkite Patriarch of Antioch 
also bears the titles of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 
He has a church (St. Veronica) in the Khan-ez- 
zeit just behind St. Saviour where the Melkite patri- 
archal vicar (who generally resides at Jaffa) and the 
patriarch himself (when present) officiate; near it is a 
hospice for Melkites. There is also a Melkite monas- 
tery near the New Bazaar (Hs-siik el-jedid). ‘The 
Maronites have a parish church served by their patri- 
archal vicar; that of the Uniate Armenians (Votre 
Dame du Spasme) is in the Via Dolorosa opposite the 
Austrian hospice. The Armenians had an Arch- 
bishop of Jerusalem (Michael Alessandrius) from 
1855 to 1867. No successor has been appointed to 
him. The Syrian Uniates have also a small church 
where their patriarchal vicar officiates. The Syrian 
Uniate Patriarch of Antioch is considered as adminis- 
trator of an Archdiocese of Jerusalem; but he does 
not use the title. A hardship felt by all these Uniates 
is that they cannot celebrate their Offices at the Holy 
Sepulehre. Among Catholics the Turk recognizes 
only the rights of Latins there. 

The Orthodox Church naturally also fills a large 
place among the Christian communities of Jerusalem. 
The patriarch bears the title “the most blessed and 
holy Patriarch of the holy city Jerusalem and all 
Palestine, of Syria, Arabia beyond the Jordan, Cana 
of Galilee and Holy Sion’. It should be noticed that 
of all the persons who bear the title “Patriarch of 
Jerusalem’’, this one alone represents historie con- 
tinuity from the original line. His patriarchate ex- 
tends to the Lebanon on the north and the Red Sea 
on the south (except the autocephalous convent on 
Sinai). Hast and west it is bounded by the Syrian 
desert and the sea. The patriarch resides by the 
“Great Laura” in the Haret detr-er-rim not far from 
the Anastasis; he has also properties in the country 
at Katamon near Jerusalem (where they say St. 
Simeon lived) and near Deir Aban (between Jeru- 
salem and Jaffa). The sees of the Patriarchate are 
Cesarea, Seythopolis (Beisin), Petra, Ptolemais 
(Akka), Nazareth, Bethlehem, Lydda, Gaza, Nablus, 
Sebaste, Tabor, the Jordan, Tiberias, Philadelphia, 
Pella, Kerak, Diocasarea (Sepphoris), Madaba. The 
only resident bishop is the Metropolitan of ‘Akka; 
those of Lydda, Gaza, Nablus, Sebaste, the Jordan, 
Philadelphia, Kerak and Madaba live at Jerusalem 
and form the Patriarch’s Court. The other sees are 
left vacant. In the administration of his Chureh the 
patriarch is assisted by a synod consisting of ten 
bishops and ten arechimandrites. Near the patriar- 
chate is the large Orthodox monastery (St. Constan- 
tine) with a printing-press and hospice for pilgrims. 
Tn the Holy Sepulchre the Orthodox possess the cen- 
tral part (the “ Katholikon’’) and various chapels. 
They have a monastery built against it (to the west). 
The actual Anastasis under its cupola is too precious 
to be given to any one religion; so it is common 
property, used in turn by all. There are sixteen 
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other Orthodox monasteries in and around the city 
and various hospices, hospitals and schools. For the 
education of their clergy they have the “ Monastery 
of the Holy Cross” (Deir el-musallebe) about one and 
a half miles west of the city. This monastery (said to 
be at the place where the tree grew from which the 
cross was made) was originally Georgian. Inscrip- 
tions in that language may be seen in thechurch. It 
was sold to the Greeks, opened as a theological college 
in 1855, since then several times closed and re-opened. 
Many students do not belong to the patriarchate, but 
come from Asia Minor, Cyprus, Greece, etc., to study 
here. There are hardly any Arabs. The only lan- 
guage used in the college is Greek. The Greek ele- 
ment has hitherto had exclusive possession of the 
older Orthodox establishments in Jerusalem. 

We have alluded to the troubles now raging through 
the attempt of the Arabs to break this monopoly. 
Tt is considerably broken, though not in favour of the 
Arabs, by the Russian establishments. The auto- 
cephalous Russian Church is represented in Palestine 
by a great number of large colonies and institutions 
altogether separate from those of the patriarchate. 
The first Russian archimandrite arrived in 1844; the 
consulate dates from 1858. The Russian Palestine 
Society builds churches, in which the liturgy is cele- 
brated in Slavonic, and hospices for Russian pilgrims 
all over the country to the great annoyance of the 
Greek patriarchal element. It is because Russia has 
taken up the cause of the native Arabs that they can 
no longer be ignored as obscure revolutionaries of the 
lower classes. On the contrary, the Greek influence 
is already doomed; when Lord Damianus dies or is 
successfully deposed, we may expect to hear of an 
Arab patriarch as his successor. It remains to be 
seen whether the Phanar will then repeat the blunder. 
it made at Antioch by excommunicating him. The 
chief Russian establishments at Jerusalem are the 
enormous group of buildings outside the city on the 
Jaffa road. These contain a large and very handsome 
church where the Russian archimandrite officiates, 
huge hospices for pilgrims, a hospital and other build- 
ings, all close to the Russian consulate. Then they 
have a gorgeous church in Gethsemane, and another 
one with a high tower, a convent of nuns, and other 
buildings on the top of the Mount of Olives (the place 
of the Ascension in their tradition). There are also 
another Russian hospice in the Muristan, a lunatie 
asylum, and schools. But the Russians have no 
rights at the Holy Sepulchre. Each time they want 
to have a service there they must ask leave of the 
patriarch. About 8000 Russian pilgrims visit the 
Holy Places every year. 

The Gregorian’ Armenians have a Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem as one of their two minor patriarchates. 
In the seventeenth century the Katholikos of Echmi- 
adzin gave the Armenian Bishop of Jerusalem the 
right to consecrate chrism;: whereupon the bishop 
assumed the title patriarch and began ordaining 
bishops. The title is now acknowledged by the Ar- 
menian Church. The jurisdiction of the Armenian 
Patriarch of Jerusalem extends throughout the Pas- 
haliks of Damascus, ‘Akka, Tarabulus (Tripoli), and 
Cyprus. Under him are seven archbishops and 
bishops who live with him and form his synod, and 
fourteen suffragans. The patriarchate is at the great 
Armenian monastery of St. James to the south-west 
of the city, near the Bab Nebi Daaid. This was for- 
merly a Georgian monastery; the Armenians possess 
it since the thirteenth century. Besides the patri- 
arch and bishops about a hundred vartabeds live 
here. There are also a seminary and schools and a 
hospice for pilgrims adjoining the greatchurch. They 
also have a monastery just outside the same gate 
(the reputed house of Caiphas), a convent of nuns 
(Deir-ez-zeittini) near the patriarchate, and land out- 
side the city opposite the great Russian colony. The 
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whole south-west of Jerusalem around their patriar- 
chate is the “ Armenian quarter’. At the Holy Sep- 
ulchre they possess the Chapels of St. Helena, of St. 
John, of the “Division of Garments’, of St. James 
(behind the Anastasis), and the “Stone of the Holy 
Women” (ef. Meistermann’s plan). The Armenians 
have further rights of walking in procession about the 
oo and take their turn to celebrate their offices 
at it. 

The Jacobite Syrians have a little church (claimed 
as the house of John Mark) in the Haret-en-nebi Daid, 
with a monastery where the vicar of their maphrian 
(who now unites with this dignity that of Metro- 
politan of Jerusalem) resides, and the central chapel 
behind the Anastasis. The Copts have a large monas- 
tery (Deir-es-sultin) close to the Holy Sepulchre to 
the north, at the ninth Station of the Cross, with a 
hospice. Another Coptie church is at their Khan 
north of the Birket Hammam-el-batrak (Pool of Heze- 
kiah), and they have several chapels in the Holy Sep- 
ulchre itself. The Copts have hada Bishop of Jeru- 
salem since the eleventh century. He now resides at 
Cairo with the title Bishop of the East (Sharkiye), or 
of the Anastasis (Kayame), or Jerusalem (El Quds), 
and ranks immediately after the Abuna of Abyssinia. 
The Abyssinians possess a large round church outside 
the city to the north-west (beyond the Russian build- 
ings) and a monastery touching the Holy Sepulchre 
and the Ccptic monastery. They have no special 
place in the great church itself; but share with the 
Copts (with whom, of course, they are in communion). 
The Nestorians had a Metropolitan of Jerusalem from 
the ninth to the thirteenth century. Since 1282 
eae seems to have disappeared (Le Quien, II, 
1299). 

Lastly, English, German and American Protestants 
of all sects have a great number of establishments, 
churches, hospitals, and hospices in Jerusalem. The 
most important of these are the German Evangelical 
Erléserkirche in the Muristan (built in 1898 on land 
given by the German Emperor) with a school, the 
Johanniterhospiz, Hospital of the Kaiserwerth Dea- 
conesses, the Leper-house kept by the Moravians, and 
the Syrian Protestant orphanage. In 1841, by ar 
rangement between the Prussian and English govern- 
ments, an Anglo-Lutheran “ Bishoprie of St. James” 
at Jerusalem was founded. The bishops were to be 
appointed alternately by the two governments and 
to have jurisdiction over all Anglicans and Lutherans 
in Syria, Chaldea, Egypt and Abyssinia. This is the 
famous “Jerusalem bishopric” that gave so great 
scandal to the leaders of the Oxford Movement. The 
bishops were: Michael Samuel Alexander (appointed 
by England), 1842-5; Samuel Gobat von Cremines 
{by Prussia), 1845-79; Joseph Barclay (by England), 
1879-81. Already during Gobat’s time the two ele- 
ments had drifted apart; when Barclay died, the 
arrangement fell through. 

The Anglicans have now a bishopric “in” Jerusalem 
of quite a different type (since 1887). Bishop Blyth 
and his archdeacons are conciliatory to all the Kastern 
Churches and on excellent terms with the Orthodox 
patriarch. The Anglican Collegiate Church of St. 
George (with a college) is the seat of the bishop in 
Jerusalem. It is situated outside the city to the 
north, beyond the Dominican convent. St. Paul’s 
Church belongs to the Church Missionary Society 
(outside, north-west); there is a large Anglican school 
(founded by Bishop Gobat) at the south-west corner 
of the walls. The London Jews’ Society has a church, 
two hospitals and several schools. ; 

The following persons use the title of Jerusalem in 
some form: (1) Catholics: the Latin Patriarch, resid- 
ing in the city; the Melkite Patriarch of Antioch, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem and all the East, residing at 
Alexandria or Damascus; the Melkite Patriarchal 
Vicar of Jerusalem residing at Jaffa; the Maronite 
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Patriarchal Vicar of Jerusalem residing in the city; 
(2) Non-Catholies: the Orthodox Patriarch residing 
in the city; the Armenian Patriarch residing in the 
city; the Jacobite Maphrian (Metropolitan of Jeru- 
salem) residing with his Patriarch (of Antioch) in 
the Zapharan monastery near Mardin; the Jacobite 
Vicar of Jerusalem (for the Maphrian) residing in the 
city; the Coptic Bishop of Jerusalem (or the East or 
the Anastasis) residing at Cairo: the Anglican Bishop 
in Jerusalem. 

_Brsanv AND Patmur, Jerusalem, the City of Herod and Sala- 
din (latest ed., London, 1908); Lann-Pooxn, A History of Egypt 
in the Middle Ages (London, 1901), includes an account of Syria 
under Egyptian rule; Wr11Lson, Jerusalem, the Holy City (Lon- 
don, 1883); Le Srrance, Palestine under the Moslems (London, 
1890); Dosrrupus oF JeRUSALEM, Llepi tov év ‘lepoaoAvpuous 
matpiapxevoavtwy (Bukarest, 1715); Le Quinn, Oriens Chris- 
tianus, III (Paris, 1740), pp. 101 sqq. (the Patriarchs to 
1733); GroGorius, ‘lepocoAvpias Aro exitomos taTopia THs aylas 
moAews (Jerusalem, Orth, Patriarchal Press, 1862); Gurun, Die 
griechisch-orthodoxe Kirche im hl. Lande in Zeitschrift des 
deutschen Palistina-Vereins (1889), pp. 81 sqq.; SiuBERNAGL, 
Verjassung wu. gegenwirtiger Bestand sémtlicher Kirchen des 
Orients (Ratisbon, 1904), pp. 26-7, 225-6, 338, etc.; Dowxrne, 
The Patriarchate of Jerusalem (London, 1909); Brru, Die orien- 
talische Christenheit der Mittelmeerlinder (Berlin, 1902), 55-7; 
KYRIAKOS, "ExxAynovactixn ‘Ioropia (Athens, 1898), especially 
vol. III; von Mutuinen, Die lateinische Kirche im tiirkischen 
Reiche (Berlin, 1903); Acts of the Synod of Jerusalem in 1672: 
Synodus TIerosolymitana. (Paris, 1678), reprinted in KimMmeEu: 
Monumenta Fidet Ecclesia Orientalis, I (Jena, 1850), 325-488, 
and in Micuaucrscu, Die Bekenntnisse wu. die wichtigsten Glau- 
benszeugnisse der griech.-orient. Kirche (Leipzig, 1904), 123-82. 
For the Anglo-Lutheran bishopric: ABEKEN, Das evangelische 
Bisthum in Jerusalem (Berlin, 1842); Untuorn, Samuel Gobat 
(Basle, 1884); BarpEKeEr, Palistina u. Syrien (Leipzig, 1904); 
La Palestine par les Professeurs de N. D. de France (Paris, Bonne 
Presse, 1904); MeristeERMANN, Nouveau Guide de Terre Sainte 
(Paris, 1904). 

ADRIAN ForrEscus. 


Jerusalem, Councit or. See Jupaizprs, sub-title, 
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Jerusalem, Lirurcy or.—The Rite of Jerusalem 
is that of Antioch. That is to say, the Liturgy that 
became famous as the use of the patriarchal Church of 
Antioch, that through the influence of that Church 
spread throughout Syria and Asia Minor, and was the 
starting-point of the development of the Byzantine 
rite, is itself originally the local liturgy, not of Antioch, 
but of Jerusalem. It is no other than the famous 
Liturgy of St. James. That it was actually composed 
by St. James the Less, as first Bishop of Jerusalem, is 
not now believed by any one; but two forms in it show 
that it was originally used as the local rite of the city of 
Jerusalem There is a reference to the Cross among 
the prayers for catechumens—‘‘ Lift up the horn of the 
Christians by the power of the venerable and life-giv- 
ing cross” (Brightman, ‘‘ Eastern Liturgies”, Oxford, 
1896, 37)—that is always supposed to be a refer- 
ence to St. Helena’s invention of the True Cross at Jeru- 
salem in the early fourth century. If so, this would 
also give an approximate date, at any rate for that 
prayer. A much clearer local allusion is in the Inter- 
cession, after the Epiklesis: ‘‘ We offer to thee, O Lord, 
for thy holy places which thou hast glorified by the 
divine appearance of thy Christ and by the coming of 
thy holy Spirit” (these are the various sanctuaries of 
Palestine) ‘‘especially for holy and glorious Sion, 
mother of all Churches” (Sion, in Christian language, 
is always the local Church of Jerusalem. See Jerv- 
saueM II) ‘‘and for thy holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Chureh throughout the whole world” (kara macay 
Thy olkouuévny, which always may mean, “throughout 
the whole Empire”.—Brightman, op. cit., 54). This 
reference, then, the only one to any local Church in the 
whole liturgy—the fact that the Intercession, in which 
they pray for every kind of person and cause, begins 
with a prayer for the Church of Jerusalem, is a sure 
index of the place of origin. 

We have further evidence in the catechetical dis- 
courses of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. These were held 
about the year 347 or 348 in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre; it is obvious that they describe the liturgy 
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known to his hearers there. Probst has examined the 
discourses from this point of view (‘‘Liturgie des IV 
Jahrhunderts”, Minster, 1893, 82-106) and describes 
the liturgy that can be deduced from them. Allowing 
for certain reticences, especially in the earlier instruc- 
tions given to catechumens (the disciplina arcant), 
and for certain slight differences, such as time always 
brings about in a living rite, it is evident that Cyril’s 
liturgy is the one we know as that of St. James. As 
an obvious example one may quote Cyril’s description 
of the beginning of the Anaphora (corresponding to 
our Preface). He mentions the celebrant’s versicle, 
‘Let us give thanks to the Lord”, and the answer of 
the people, ‘‘Meet and just.” He then continues: 
“After this we remember the sky, the earth and the 
sea, the sun and the moon, the stars and all creation 
both rational and irrational, the angels, archangels, 
powers, mights, dominations, principalities, thrones, 
the many-eyed Cherubim who also say those words of 
David: Praise the Lord with me. We remember also 
the Seraphim, whom Isaias saw in spirit standing 
around the throne of God, who with two wings cover 
their faces, with two their feet and with two fly; who 
say: Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Sabaoth. We also 
say these divine words of the Seraphim, so as to take 
part in the hymns of the heavenly host” (‘‘Catech. 
Myst.”’, V, 6). This is an exact description of the be- 
ginning of the Anaphora in the Liturgy of St. James 
(Brightman, p. 50). 

We have, then, certain evidence that our St. 
James’s Liturgy is the original local rite of Jerusalem. 
A further question as to its origin leads to that of its 
relation to the famous liturgy in the eighth book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions. That the two are related is 
obvious. (The question is discussed in ANTIOCHENE 
Lirurey.) It seems also obvious that the Apostolic 
Constitution rite is the older; St. James must be con- 
sidered a later, enlarged, and expanded form of it. 
But the liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions is not 
Palestinian, but Antiochene. The compiler was an 
Antiochene Syrian; he describes the rite he knew in 
the north, at Antioch. (This, too, is shown in the 
same article.) The St. James’s Rite, then, is an adap- 
tation of the other (not necessarily of the very one we 
have in the Apostolic Constitutions, but of the old 
Syrian rite, of which the Apostolic Constitutions give 
us one version) made for local use at Jerusalem. Then 
it spread throughout the patriarchate. It must al- 
ways be remembered that, till the Council of Ephesus 
(431), Jerusalem belonged to the Patriarchate of An- 
tioch. So this liturgy came to Antioch and there dis- 
placed the older rite of the Apostolic Constitutions. 
Adopted unchanged at Antioch (the local allusion to 
“holy and glorious Sion” was left unaltered), it im- 
posed itself with new authority as the use of the 
patriarchal Church. The earliest notices of an An- 
tiochene Rite that we possess show that it is this one 
of St. James. There is no external evidence that the 
Apostolic Constitution rite was ever used anywhere; 
it is only from the work itself that we deduce that it is 
Syrian and Antiochene. Under its new name of 
Liturgy of Antioch, St. James’s Rite was used through- 
out Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor. When Jerusa- 
lem became a patriarchate it kept the same use. 

The Liturgy of St. James exists in Greek and Syriac. 
It was probably at first used indifferently in either 
language, in Greek in the Hellenized cities, in Syriac in 
the country. Of the relation of these two versions we 
can only say with certainty that the present Greek 
form is the older. The existing Syriac liturgy is a 
translation from the Greek. There is good reason to 
suppose that at Jerusalem, as everywhere else, the 
primitive liturgical language was Greek. The schis- 
matical Monophysite Churches formed in the fifth 
and sixth centuries in Syria kept St. James’s Rite in 
Syriac. The Orthodox used it in Greek till it was 
supplanted by the daughter-rite of Constantinople 
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about the twelfth century. At present the old Rite of 
Jerusalem is used, in Syriac, by the Jacobites and 
Uniat Syrians, also in a modified form in Syriac by the 
Maronites. The Greek version has been restored 
among the Orthodox at Jerusalem for one day in the 
year—31 December. 
For bibliography see ANTIOCHENE LiTuRGY. 
ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 


Jerusalem, Synop oF. See JERUSALEM, sub-ti- 


tle LV. 


Jesi (sina), Diocese oF, in the Province of 
Ancona, Italy, immediately subject to the Holy See. 
The city is situated on a pleasant eminence, and was 
anciently known as Adsis, the name likewise of the 
River Esino, which flows near the city and forms the 
boundary between Umbria and Piceno. Little or 
nothing remains of the ancient buildings, temples, 
baths, etc., still preserved in the fourteenth century. 
After the Lombard invasion Jesi formed part of the 
Pentapolis, afterwards called the March of Ancona. 
In the conflicts between pope and emperor for the pos- 
session of the Marches, Jesi was Ghibelline. Frederick 
II, who was born there, used the city as the base of his 
operations. Saint Septimius, martyred in 307, is ven- 
erated as the first Bishop of Jesi. Saint Florianus, who 
was cast into the Esino in the Diocletian persecution, 
is also venerated (perhaps he is »»nfounded with Saint 
Florianus who was cast into the Enus or Anisus). 
Other holy bishops of antiquity were Saints Martianus 
(c. 500), Calumniosus (ec. 647), Honestus. The relics 
of these three were discovered in 1623. In 1245 Inno- 
cent IV deposed the intruder Armannus and placed in 
his stead the Franciscan Gualtiero, an Englishman 
and a friend of John of Parma, general of the order 
and patron of the “Spirituals”, spoken of by Salim- 
bene as “bonus cantor, bonus priedicator, bonus dic- 
tator”. Bishop Severinus in 1237 laid the foundations 
of the new cathedral, a magnificent structure; the old 
one, now San Nicola, was outside the city, and in the 
eighteenth century had fallen into ruin. Gabriele del 
Monte (1554) introduced the reforms of the Council of 
Trent, which he had attended; he founded the semi- 
nary, and distinguished himself by his charity, espe- 
cially during the plague of 1583. His successors were 
Cardinal Camillo Borghese (1597), afterwards Pope 
Paul V; Cardinals Tiberio Cenci (1621) and Alderano 
Cibo (1656), noted for their benefactions to churches, 
monasteries, and the seminary; Antonio Fonseca 
(1724), who restored the cathedral and founded a hos- 
pital. Cardinal Caprara (afterwards Archbishop of 
Milan), who concluded the Concordat with Napoleon, 
was Bishop of Jesi (1800-02). He was sueceeded by 
Antonio M. Odescalchi, deported to Milan by the 
French in 1809. The diocese has twenty-six parishes 
with 54,000 souls; six religious houses of men and 
ie of women; two schools for boys and six for 

irls. 
e CarpELuertti, Le Chiese d'Italia, VII (Venice, 1857); Banpas- 
sini, Notizie historiche della regia citta di Jesi (1703). 
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Jesuatesses. See JoHN CoLOMBINI, SAINT. 


Jesuati. 
Jesuits. See Socrery oF JEsus. 


Jesuit’s Bark (CHina Bark; CincHona; CorTEx 
Cun; PERUVIAN Bark), on account of its alkaloids, 
is the most celebrated specific remedy for all forms of 
malaria. It is obtained from several species of the 
genus cinchona, of the order Rubiacew, that have 
been discovered at different times and are indigenous 
in the Western Andes of South America. Formerly 
the bark itself, prepared in different forms, was used 
as a drug, while to-day immense quantities form the 
base of the production of cinchona alkaloids. This 
industry is carried on principally in Germany, and the 
Dutch and English cinchona plantations in % ava, Cey- 
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fon, and Farther India are the chief sources whence 
the raw material is supplied. The history of cinchona 
bark, which dates back two hundred and eight years, 
has greatly influenced that of pharmacy, teteny 
medicine, trade, theoretical and practical chemistry, 
and tropical agriculture. Two hundred and fift 

a ago the physician Bado declared that this Rare 

d proved more precious to mankind than all the 

ee and silver which the Spaniards obtained from 

outh America, and the world confirms his opinion 
to-day. Two hundred years ago the Italian professor 
of medicine Ramazzini said that the introduction 
of Peruvian bark would be of the same importance to 
medicine that the discovery of gunpowder was to the 
art of war, an opinion endorsed by contemporary 
writers on the history of medicine. Whoever has 
searched the annals of cinchona will recognize the 
truth of the following observations of Weddel (d. 
1877): ‘Few subjects in natural history have excited 
general interest in a higher degree than cinchona; none 
perhaps have hitherto merited the attention of a 
greater number of distinguished men.” 

This explains the fact that the above-named 
branches of science all possess an extensive literature 
on cinchona, which is accessible for purposes of com- 
parison to those who care to study the subject in de- 
tail. Limited space here permits merely a sketch of 
the relation between the Jesuits and cinchona bark, 
with an elucidation of the terms “‘Jesuit’s Bark”, 
*“‘Jesuit’s Tree”, ‘“‘Jesuit’s Powder”, ‘‘Pulvis Pa- 
trum”, etc., necessitating a glance into the earliest lit- 
erature on cinchona, where, however, many difficulties 
arise. Fora just appreciation of these difficulties, the 
following quotation from Alexander von Humboldt, 
which sufficiently accounts for them, should be borne 
in mind: ‘It almost goes without saying that among 
Protestant physicians hatred of the Jesuits and reli- 
gious intolerance lie at the bottom of the long conflict 
over the good or harm effected by Peruvian Bark.” 
Many tales which were formerly widespread have 
proved fabulous; others are to be modified in detail; to 
which must be added modern discoveries of unques- 
tioned genuineness. Scientific proof is found partly 
in the work of the present writer. 

The Spanish Jesuit missionaries in Peru were taught 
the healing power of the bark by natives, between 
1620 and 1630, when a Jesuit at Loxa was indebted to 
its use for his cure from an attack of malaria (Loxa 
Bark). It was used at the recommendation of the 
Jesuits in 1630, when Countess Chinchon (Cinchon; 
the derivative is Cinchona, the appellation selected by 
Linnzeus in 1742—Markham prefers Chinchona), wife 
of the new viceroy, who had just arrived from Europe, 
was taken ill with malaria at Lima. The countess was 
saved from death, and in thanksgiving caused large 
quantities of the bark to be collected, which she dis- 
tributed to malaria sufferers, partly in person and 
partly through the Jesuits of St. Paul’s College at 
Lima (pulvis comitisse). She did not return to Eu- 
rope and was not the first to bring the bark there 
or to spread its use through Spain and the rest of the 
Continent, as stated by Markham. For the earliest 
transportation of the bark we must thank the Jesuit 
Barnabé de Cobo (1582-1657; the Cobea plant), 
who rendered important services in the exploration of 
Mexico and Peru. In his capacity of procurator of 
the Peruvian province of his order, he brought the 
bark from Lima to Spain, and afterwards to Rome and 
other parts of Italy, in 1632. In the meanwhile its 
merits must have been ascertained both in Lima and 
in various parts of Europe, as Count Chinchon and his 
physician de Vega brought it back with them in 1640. 

Count Chinchon, however, troubled himself little 
about the use or sale of the bark. A greater distribu- 
tion resulted from the large quantity brought over by 
the Jesuit Bartolomé Tafur, who, like Cobo, came to 
Spain in 1643 while procurator of the Peruvian prov- 
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ince of his order, procecied through France (there is 
an alleged cure of the young Louis XIV, when still 
dauphin, effected by Father Tafur by means of Peru- 
vian bark), and thence to Italy asfaras Rome. Tafur 
had frequent intercourse with the celebrated Jesuit the- 
ologian de Lugo,who became a cardinal in 1643. From 
him de Lugo heard of the cinchona, and remained 
from 1643 until his death in 1660 its faithful advocate, 
zealous defender, and generous, disinterested dispenser 
in Italy and the rest of Europe, for which he was hon- 
oured in the appellation of pulvis cardinalis, pulvis 
Lugonis, and by having several portraits painted of 
him. De Lugo had the bark analysed by the pope’s 
physician in ordinary, Gabriele Fonseca,who reported 
on it very favourably. Its distribution among the 
sick in Rome tool place only on the advice and with 
the consent of the Romen doctors. The cardinal had 
more bark brought from America over the trade routes 
through Spain. Almost all the other patrons of the 
drug in those times appear to have been directly in- 
fluenced by de Lugo; as, for instance, the lay brother 
Pietro Paolo Pucciarini, 8.J. (1600-1661), apothecary 
in the Jesuit college at Rome, who undoubtedly de- 
serves the greatest credit after de Lugo for distribut- 
ing the genuine unadulterated article, and to whom 
are attributed the Roman directions for its use (sche- 
dula Romana), the earliest dating at least from 1651. 
In his friend Honoré Fabri, a French Jesuit, who 
stayed for a time in Rome, de Lugo won a determined 
defender of the bark against the first anti-cinchona 
pamphlet written by the Brussels doctor Jean- 
Jacques Chifflet. Under the pseudonym of Antimus 
Conygius, Fabri wrote in 1655 the first paper on cin- 
chona published in Italy, as well as the first of the 
long list of brochures defending its use and the only 
independent article on this bark which has been issued 
by a Jesuit. The two Genoese, Girolamo Bardi, a 
priest, and Sebastiano Ba(I)do, a pbysician, who 
were among the pioneer advocates of the plant, were 
intimate with the cardinal, and Ba(l)do prefixed to 
his principal work a letter from de Lugo, dated 1659, 
on cinchona, which shows that the cardinal even 
when seventy-seven years old was still active in its 
behalf. 

Circumstances created a suitable opportunity for 
disseminating the bark from Rome throughout Eu- 
rope by means of the Jesuits. In 1646, 1650, and 
1652 the delegates to the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
general councils of the order (three from each province) 
returned to their homes, taking it with them, and at 
the same time there is evidence of its use in the Jesuit 
collegesat Genoa, Lyons, Louvain, Ratisbon,ete. The 
remedy—connected with the name of Jesuit—very 
soon reached England. The English weekly ‘‘Mercu- 
rius Politicus” in 1658 contains in four numbers the 
announcement that: ‘“The excellent powder known by 
the name of ‘Jesuit’s powder’ may be obtained from 
several London chemists.’’ It remains to recall the 
fact that even in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the bark kept in the Jesuit pharmacies or in 
their colleges was considered particularly efficacious 
because they were better able to provide a genuine 
unadulterated supply. Further, that in those two cen- 
turies Jesuit missionaries took the remedy to the ma- 
laria regions of foreign countries, even reaching the 
court of Peking, where they cured the emperor by its 
means; that in Peru during the eighteenth century 
they urged American collectors to lay out new planta- 
tions; and in the nineteenth century they were the 
first to plant cinchona outside of South America. 


Rompsu, Kritische Studien zur dltesten Geschichte der China- 
rinde (Feldkirch, 1905); HarspermMann in Historical Records 
and Studies, 1V (New York, 1906); as a very important histori- 
cal reference see Bapus, Anastasis Corticis Peruvie (Genoa, 
1663); Bacxpr in Medical Transactions, III (London, 1785); 
von BrerGEN, Versuch einer Monographie der China (Hamburg, 
1826); WeppEL, Histoire Naturelle des Quinquinas (Paris, 1849); 
Marxuam, A memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio (London, 1874); 
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Ipem, Peruvian Bark (London, 1880); Frticxicmr, Die China- 
rinde (Berlin, 1883); Ippm, Pharmakognosie (Berlin, 1891). 
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Jesus, Daucurers or, founded at Kermaria, in the 
Diocese of Vannes, France, in 1834, for the care of the 
sick poor and the education of girls. The congrega- 
tion received government authorization 31 October, 
1842. In 1893 a provincial house for Canada was 
founded at Three Rivers. The sisters in Canada num- 
ber (1910) 267, choir and lay, in charge of 25 schools, 
chiefly model and elementary, in addition to 9 board- 
ing schools, a hospital, and an orphanage; they also 
have the domestic care of 2 religious houses. In the 
United States they conduct an academy and hospital at 
Lewiston, Montana, and the school connected with the 
French parish at Waltham, Massachusetts. ‘The con- 


gregation has over 200 convents throughout the world. 
HermpucuHer, Orden und Kongregationen (Paderborn, 1908); 
Le Canad ecclésiastique (1910). 
F. M. Rupes. 


Jesus, Son oF SrracH. See HccLESIASTICUS. 


Jesus and Mary, Sisrers or rar Hoty CuHi~pHOoD 
or.—(1) A congregation founded in 1835 in the Dio- 
cese of I'réjus, for the education of girls and the care 
of the sick, with mother-house at Draguignan; gov- 
ernment authorization was granted in 1853. (2) A 
congregation established at Sens, in 1838, for the work 
of teaching and the care of the sick in their own homes, 
the direction of asylums, boarding-schools, ete.; it 
received state authorization in 1853. Under the 
mother-house at St-Colombe-les-Sens are over 36 
filial establishments. (3) Sisters of the Holy Childhood 
of Jesus and Mary of Ste-Chrétienne, known also as 
Sisters of Ste-Chrétienne, founded in 1807 by Mme 
Anne-Victoire Méjanes, née Tailleux, for the education 
of girls and the care of the sick poor. At the invita- 
tion of Bishop Jauffret of Metz, Mme Méjanes and her 
community went from Argancy to Metz and took up 
their abode in the Abbey of St. Glossinde, where, on 
20 April, 1807, they bound themselves by vow to fol- 
low the statutes drawn up for them by the bishop. 
Their numbers soon increased until now (1910) there 
are about 1400 sisters in over 80 houses. The reli- 
gious are divided into choir and lay sisters, the latter 
occupied with the domestic care of their various insti- 
tutions, the former engaged in the works peculiar to 
the congregation, the direction of elementary and 
higher schools, industrial schools, and orphanages. 
The vows are made annually for ten years, after which 
final vows are taken. The congregation received the 
approval of the Holy See in 1888, and in 1899 its 
statutes were granted papal approbation. The sisters 
have houses in Lorraine, France, Austria, Belgium, 
England, and the United States. In the United 
States about 90 sisters have charge of 5 schools in the 
Archdiocese of Boston, with a total attendance of 
2400. There is a novitiate of the congregation in 
Salem, Massachusetts. 


HemeBucuer, Orden und Kongregationen (Paderborn, 1908); 
The Official Catholic Directory (1910). 
I’, M. Rupe@e. 


Jesus Christ is the Word of God made flesh, Who 
redeemed man by His Death on the Cross, and Whose 
Divine mission is continued by the ministry of the 
Church. Without considering the numberless theo- 
logical questions connected with Jesus Christ, we shall 
in the present article merely furnish a brief sketch of 
His life as it appears in the light of historical docu- 
ments, premising, however, an explanation of the two 
words which compose the Sacred Name. 

I. Tue Sacrep Namn.—The word Jesus is the Latin 
form of the Greek ‘Incots, which in turn is the trans- 
literation of the Hebrew Jeshua, or Joshua, or again 
Jehoshua, meaning “‘ Jehovah is salvation”. Though 
the name in one form or another occurs frequently in 
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the Old Testament, it was not borne by a person of 
prominence between the time of Josue, the son of Nun, 
and Josue, the high-priest in the days of Zorobabel. 
It was also the name of the author of Ecclesiasticus,. 
of one of Christ’s ancestors mentioned in the genealogy 
found in the Third Gospel (Luke, iii, 29), and of one of 
St. Paul’s companions (Col., iv, 11). During the Hel- 
lenizing period, Jason, a purely Greek analogon of 
Jesus, appears to have been adopted by many (I Mach.., 
vii, 17; xii, 16; xiv, 22; II Mach.., i, 7; ii, 24; iv, 7-26; 
y, 5-10; Acts, xvii, 5-9; Rom., xvi, 21). The Greek 
name is connected with the verb éa@c@at, to heal; it is 
therefore not surprising that some of the Greek Fathers 
allied the word /esus with the same root (Euseb., 
‘Tem. Hive’, [Vs ch. Acts; ix 345 e938) as Lneurh: 
about the time of Christ the name Jesus appears to 
have been fairly common (Jos., ‘“‘Ant.”, XV, ix, 2; 
PAs ajlie Mo VO.C ube, Me ieyll Aiirol’ IMM, tbe VINE 
iii, 9; VI, v, 5; ‘‘ Vit.””, 22), it was imposed on our Lord 
by God’s express order (Luke, i, 31; Matt., i, 21), to 
foreshow that the Child was destined to ‘‘save his 
people from their sins”. Philo (‘De Mut. Nom.”, 21, 
ed. Pfeiffer, 1V, 374) is, therefore, right when he ex- 
plains “Incods as meaning cwrnpla xvplov; Eusebius 
(Dem. Ey., IV, ad fin.; P. G., XXII, 333) gives the 
meaning Qed cwrrpiwov; while St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
interprets the word as equivalent to cw7r7p (Cat., x, 13; 
P. G., XX XIII, 677). This last writer, however, ap- 
pears to agree with Clement of Alexandria in consider- 
ing the word ‘Incofs as of Greek origin (Pedag., III, 
xii; P. G., VIII, 677); St. Chrysostom emphasizes 
again the Hebrew derivation ot the word and its 
meaning cwrnp (Hom. ii, 2), thus agreeing with the 
exegesis of the angel speaking to St. Joseph (Matt., 
i 20) 

The word Christ, Xpurrés, the Greek equivalent of 
the Hebrew word Messiah, means ‘‘anointed”’. Ac- 
cording to the Old Law, priests (Ex., xxix, 29; Lev., 
iv, 3), kings (I Kings, x, 1; xxiv, 7), and prophets (Is., 
Ixi, 1) were supposed to be anointed for their respec- 
tive offices; now, the Christ, or the Messias, combined 
this threefold dignity in His Person. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that for centuries the Jews had referred 
to their expected Deliverer as ‘‘the Anointed’’; per- 
haps this designation alludes to Is., lxi, 1, and Dan., 
ix, 24—26, or even to Ps., ii, 2; xix, 7; xliv, 8. Thus 
the term Christ or Messtas was a title rather than a 
proper name: ‘‘ Non proprium nomen est, sed nunecu- 
patio potestatis et regni’’, says Lactantius (Inst. Div., 
IV, vii). The Evangelists recognize the same truth; 
excepting Matt., i, 1, 18; Mark, 1, 1; John, i, 17; xvii, 
3; ix, 22; Mark, ix, 40; Luke, ii, 11; xxiii, 2, the word 
Christ is always preceded by the article. Only after 
the Resurrection did the title gradually pass into a 
proper name, and the expression Jesus Christ or Christ 
Jesus became only one designation. But at this stage 
the Greeks and Romans understood little or nothing 
about the real import of the word anointed; to them it 
did not convey any sacred conception. Hence they 
substituted Chrestus, or “‘excellent”’, for Christus, or 
anointed”, and Chrestians instead of “‘Christians’’. 
There may be an allusion to this practice in I Pet., ii, 
3; dre xpnords 6 KUpios,, Which is rendered ‘‘that the 
Lord is sweet”. Justin Martyr (Apol., I, 4), Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom., II, iv, 18), Tertullian (Adv. 
Gentes, IT), and Lactantius (Inst. Div., IV, vii, 5), as: 
well as St. Jerome (In Gal., V, 22), are acquainted 
with the pagan substitution of Chrestus for Christus, 
and are careful to explain the new term in a favourable 
sense. The pagans made little or no effort to learn 
anything accurate about Christ and the Christians; 
Suetonius, for instance, ascribes the expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome under Claudius to the constant insti- 
gation of sedition by Chrestus, whom he conceives as: 
acting in Rome the part of a leader of insurgents. 

The use of the definite article before the word Christ 
and its gradual development into a proper name show 
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that the Christians identified the bearer with the 
promised Messias of the Jews. He combined in His 
person the offices of prophet (John, vi, 14; Matt., xiii, 
57; Luke, xiii, 33; xxiv, 19), of king (Luke, xxiii, 2; 
Acts, xvii, 7; I Cor., xv, 24; Apoe., xv, 3), and of priest 
(Heb., ii, 17; ete.); he fulfilled all the Messianic pre- 
dictions in a fuller and a higher sense than had been 
given them by the teachers of the Synagogue. 

Il. Sources.—The historical documents referring 
to Christ’s life and work may be divided into three 
classes: pagan sources, Jewish sources, and Christian 
sources. We shall study the three groups in succes- 
sion. 

A. Pagan Sources.—The non-Christian sources for 
the historical truth of the Gospels are both few and 
polluted by hatred and prejudice. A number of rea- 
sons have been advanced for this condition of the 
pagan sources: The field of the Gospel history was 
remote Galilee; the Jews were noted as a superstitious 
race, if we may believe Horace (Credat Judeus Apella, 
I, Sat., v, 100); the God of the Jews was unknown and 
unintelligible to most pagans of that period; the Jews 
in whose midst Christianity had taken its origin were 
dispersed among, and hated by, all the pagan nations; 
the Christian religion itself was often confounded with 
one of the many sects that had sprung up in Judaism, 
and which could not excite the interest of the pagan 
spectator. It is at least certain that neither Jews nor 
Gentiles suspected in the least the paramount impor- 
tance of the religion the rise of which they witnessed 
among them. ‘These considerations will account for 
the rarity and the asperity with which Christian events 
are mentioned by pagan authors. But though Gentile 
writers do not give us any information about Christ 
and the early stages of Christianity which we do not 
possess in the Gospels, and though their statements 
are made with unconcealed hatred and contempt, still 
they unwittingly prove the historical value of the facts 
related by the Evangelists. 

We need not delay over a writing entitled the ‘‘ Acts 
of Pilate’, which must have existed in the second 
century (Justin, ‘‘ Apol.”, I, 35), and must have been 
used in the pagan schools to warn boys against the 
belief of the Christians (Euseb., ‘‘ Hist. Eccl.”’, I, ix; 
IX, v); nor need we inquire into the question whether 
there ever existed any authentic census tables of 
Quirinus. We possess at least the testimony of Tacitus 
(A. p. 54-119) for the statements that the Founder of 
the Christian religion, a deadly superstition in the eyes 
of the Roman, had been put to death by the procura- 
tor Pontius Pilate under the reign of Tiberius; that 
His religion, though suppressed for a time, broke forth 
again not only throughout Judea where it had orig- 
inated, but even in Rome, the conflux of all the 
streams of wickedness and shamelessness; further- 
more, that Nero had diverted from himself the suspi- 
cion of the burning of Rome by charging the Christians 
with the crime; that these latter were not guilty of 
incenciarism, though they deserved their fate on ac- 
count of their universal misanthropy. Tacitus, more- 
over, describes some of the horrible torments to which 
Nero subjected the Christians (Ann., XV, xliv). The 
Roman writer confounds the Christians with the Jews, 
considering them as an especially abject Jewish sect; 
how little he investigated the historical truth of even 
the Jewish records may be inferred from the credulity 
with which he accepted the absurd legends and calum- 
nies about the origin of the Hebrew people (Hist., V, 
iii, iv). 

eee Roman writer who shows his acquaintance 
with Christ and the Christians is Suetonius (A. p. 75- 
160). It has been already noted that Suetonius con- 
sidered Christ. (Chrestus) as a Roman insurgent who 
stirred up seditions under the reign of Claudius (a. b. 
41-54): ‘‘Judeos, impulsore Chresto, assidue tumul- 
tuantes [Claudius] Roma expulit”’ (Claud., xxv). In 
his life of Nero he appears to regard that emperor as a 
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public benefactor on account of his severe treatment 
of the Christians: ‘‘Multa sub eo et animadversa 
severe, et coercita, nec minus instituta 
afflicti Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis nove 
et maleficee” (Nero, xvi). The Roman writer does not 
understand that the Jewish troubles arose from the 
Jewish antagonism to the Messianic character of Jesus 
Christ and to the rights of the Christian Church. 
_Of greater importance is the letter of Pliny the 
Younger to the Emperor Trajan (about a. p. 61-115), 
in which the Governor of Bithynia consults his impe- 
rial majesty as to how to deal with the Christians living 
within his jurisdiction. On the one hand, their lives 
were confessedly innocent; no crime could be proved 
against them excepting their Christian belief, which 
appeared to the Roman as an extravagant and per- 
verse superstition. On the other hand, the Christians 
could not be shaken in their allegiance to Christ, 
Whom they celebrated as their God in their early 
morning meetings (Hp., X, 97, 98). Christianity here 
appears no longer as a religion of criminals, as it does 
in the texts of Tacitus and Suetonius; Pliny acknowl- 
edges the high moral principles of the Christians, ad- 
mires their constancy in the Faith (pervicacia et 
inflexibilis obstinatio), which he appears to trace back 
to their worship of Christ (carmenque Christo, quasi 
Deo, dicere). 

The remaining pagan witnesses are of less impor- 
tance: In the second century Lucian sneered at Christ 
and the Christians, as he scoffed at the pagan gods. 
He alludes to Christ’s death on the Cross, to His mira- 
cles, to the mutual love prevailing among the Chris- 
tians (“‘ Philopseudes”’, nn. 13, 16; ‘‘ De Morte Pereg.’’). 
There are also alleged allusions to Christ in Numenius 
(Origen, “Contra Cels.”’, IV, 51), to His parables in 
Galerius, to the earthquake at the Crucifixion in 
Phlegon (Origen, “Contra Cels.’”’, II, 14). Before the 
end of the second century, the Adyos d\y674s of Celsus, 
as quoted by Origen (Contra Cels., passim), testifies 
that at that time the facts related in the Gospels were 
generally accepted as historically true. However 
scanty the pagan sources of the life of Christ may be, 
they bear at least testimony to His existence, to His 
miracles, His parables, His claim to Divine worshiy, 
His death on the Cross, and to the more striking 
characteristics of His religion. 

The reader may find it instructive to consult tue 
following works on the views of pagan writers concei 1:- 
ing Jewish and early Christian conditions: Meic:, 
“Judaica, seu veterum scriptorum profanorum de 
rebus Judaicis fragmenta”, Jena, 1832; Schmitthen- 
ner, ‘‘De rebus Judaicis queecunque que prodiderunt 
ethnici seriptores Greci et Latini”, 1844; Goldschmidt, 
“De Judeorum apud Romanos eonditione’, 1866; 
Scheuffgen, “Unde Romanorum opiniones de Judeis 
conflate sint’’, Bedburg Programme, 1870; Gill, 
“ Notices of the Jews and their Country by the Classic 
Writers of Antiquity’, 1872; Geiger, “Quid de Jude- 
orum moribus atque institutis seriptoribus Romanis 
persuasum fuerit’’, 1872; de Colonia, “La religion 
chrétienne autorisée par les témoignages des anciens 
auteurs paiens”’, 1750; Addison, “Essay on the Truth 
of the Christian Religion’. 

B. Jewish Sources.—Philo, who died after a. p. 40, 
is mainly important for the light he throws on certain 
modes of thought and phraseology found again in 
some of the Apostles. Husebius (Hist. Heel., I, iv) 
indeed preserves a legend that Philo had met St. Peter 
in Rome during his mission to the Emperor Caius; 
moreover, that in his work on the contemplative life 
he describes the life of the Christian Church in Alex- 
andria founded by St. Mark, rather than that of the 
Essenes and Therapeute. But it is hardly probable 
that Philo had heard enough of Christ and His fol- 
lowers to give an historical foundation to the forego- 
ing legends. 

The earliest non-Christian writer who refers to 
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Christ is the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus; born 

p. 37, he was a contemporary of the Apostles, and 
died in Rome a. p. 94. Two passages in his “ Antiq- 
uities” which confirm two facts of the inspired Chris- 
tian records are not disputed. In the one he reports 
the murder of “John called Baptist” by Herod (Ant. 
XVIII, v, 2), describing also John’s character and 
work; in the other (Ant., XX, ix, 1) he disapproves 
of the sentence pronounced by the high-priest Ananus 
against “James, brother of Jesus Who was called 
Christ”. It is antecedently probable that a writer so 
well informed as Josephus, must have been well ac- 
quainted too with the doctrine and the history of Jesus 
Christ. Seeing, also, that he records events of minor 
importance in the history of the Jews, it would be 
surprising if he were to keep silence about Jesus Christ. 
Consideration for the priests and Pharisees did not 
prevent him from mentioning the judicial murders of 
John the Baptist and the Apostle James; his endeav- 
our to find the fulfilment of the Messianic prophecies 
in Vespasian did not induce him to pass in silence over 
several Jewish sects, though their tenets appear to be 
inconsistent with the Vespasian claims. One natu- 
rally expects, therefore, a notice about Jesus Christ in 
Josephus. 

Ant., XVIII, iii, 3, seems to satisfy this expecta- 
tion:—“ About this time’’, it reads, “appeared Jesus, 
a wise man (if indeed it is right to call Him man; for 
He was a worker of astonishing deeds, a teacher of 
such men as receive the truth with joy), and He drew 
to Himself many Jews (and many also of the Greeks. 
This was the Christ). And when Pilate, at the denun- 
ciation of those that are foremost among us, had con- 
demned Him to the cross, those who had first loved 
Him did not abandon Him (lor He appeared to 
them alive again on the third day, the holy prophets 
having foretold this and countless other marvels about 
Him.) The tribe of Christians named after Him did 
not cease to this day.” 

A testimony so important as the foregoing could not 
escape the work of the critics. Their conclusions may 
be reduced to three headings: First, there are those 
who consider the whole passage as spurious. To this 
class belong: Hichstiidt, “Flaviani de Jesu Christo 
testimonii avdevrla, quo jure nuper defensa sit quest. 
I-VI’, 1813-41; “ Questionibus sex super Flaviano de 
Jesu Christo testimonio auctarium I-IV”, 1841-45; 
Lewitz, “Questionum Flavianarum specimen”’, 1835; 
Reuss in “ Nouvelle Revue de Théologie’’, 1859, 312 
sqq.; Gerlach, “Das angebliche Zeugniss von Christo 
in den Sehriften des I'l. Josephus’, 1863; Héhne, 
“Ueber das angebliche Zeugniss des Josephus”, 1871; 
Schiirer, “ Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes’’, I, Leip- 
zig, 1901, 544-49; Farrar, art. “Jesus Christ” in 
“Wneyelopedia Britannica’, 9th ed. The principal 
reasons for this view appear to be the following; Jose- 
phus could not represent Jesus Christ as a simple 
moralist, and on the other hand he could not empha- 
size the Messianic prophecies and expectations with- 
out offending the Roman susceptibilities; again, the 
above cited passage from Josephus is said to be un- 
known to Origen and the earlier patristic writers; its 
very place in the Josephan text is uncertain, since 
Eusebius (Hist. Eeel., II, vi) must have found it be- 
fore the notices concerning Pilate, while it now stands 
after them. But the spuriousness of the disputed 
Josephan passage does not imply the historian’s igno- 
rance of the facts connected with Jesus Christ. Jose- 
phus’s report of his own juvenile precocity before the 
Jewish teachers (Vit., 2) reminds one of the story of 
Christ’s stay in the Temple at the age of twelve; the 
deseription of his shipwreck on his journey to Rome 
(Vit., 3) recalls St. Paul’s shipwreck as told in the 
Acts; finally his arbitrary introduction of a deceit 
practised by the priests of Isis on a Roman lady, after 
the chapter containing his supposed allusion to Jesus, 
shows a disposition to explain away the virgin birth of 
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Jesus and to prepare the falsehoods embodied in the 
later Jewish writings. 

A second class of critics do not regard the whole of 
Josephus’s testimony concerning Christ as spurious, 
but they maintain the interpolation of parts included 
in parenthesis. To this class belong such scholars as 
Gieseler, “ Kirchengeschichte”’, I, I, 81 sqq.; Hase, 
“Leben Jesu’, n. 9; Ewald, “Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel’, V, 181-86; Paret in Herzog, ‘“Realencyk.”, 
VII, 27-29; Heinichen, “Eusebii scripta historica’”’, 
III, 2nd ed., 623 sqq.; Miiller, “Christus bei Josephus 
Fl.”, Innsbruck, 1895; Reinach, “ Joséphe sur Jésus’’ 
in “Revue des Etudes juives’”’, 1897, 1-18; “Revue 
biblique”’, 1898, 150-52. The reasons assigned for 
this opinion may be reduced to the following two: 
Josephus must have mentioned Jesus, but he cannot 
have recognized Him as the Christ; hence part of our 
present Josephan text must be genuine, part must be 
interpolated. Again, the same conclusion follows from 
the fact that Origen knewaJ osephan text about Jesus, 
but was not acquainted with our present reading; 
for, according to the great Alexandrian doctor, Jose- 

hus did not believe that Jesus was the Messias (“In 
tth.’”’, xiii, 55; ‘Contra Cels.’”’, I, 47). Whatever 
force these two arguments have is lost by the fact that 
Josephus did not write for the Jews but for the Ro- 
mans; consequently, when he says, “This was the 
Christ’”’, he does not necessarily imply that Jesus was 
the Messias expected by the Jews, but that Jesus was 
the Christ considered by the Romans as the founder 
of the Christian religion. 

The third class of scholars believe that the whole 
passage concerning Jesus, as it is found to-day in Jose- 
phus, is genuine. Among the authors belonging to 
this class we may mention: Bretschneider, ‘‘ Capita 
theologize Judzorum dogmatice e Flavii Josephi 
scriptis collecta’”’, 1812, 59-66; Bohmert, ‘‘ Ueber des 
Flavius Josephus Zeugniss von Christo”, 1823; Sché- 
del, ‘‘ Flavius Josephus de Jesu Christo testatus’’, 1840; 
Mayaud, “‘Le témoignage de Joséphe”’, Strasburg, 
1858; Langen in ‘‘Tibinger theol. Quartalschrift”’, 
1865, i; Danko, ‘‘ Historia revelationis divine N. T.’’, 
I, 1867, 8308-14; Daubuz, ‘‘ Pro testimonio Fl]. Josephi 
de Jesu Christo’, London, 1706; ‘‘Studien und Kriti- 
ken”, 1856, 840; Kneller, ‘Fl. Josephus tiber Jesus 
Christus” in ‘‘Stimmen aus Maria-Laach”’, 1897, 1-19, 
161-74. The main arguments for the genuineness of 
the Josephan passage are the following: First, all 
codices or manuscripts of Josephus’s work contain the 
text in question; to maintain the spuriousness of the 
text, we must suppose that all the copies of Josephus 
were in the hands of Christians, and were changed in 
the same way. Second, it is true that neither Ter- 
tullian nor St. Justin makes use of Josephus’s passage 
concerning Jesus; but this silence is probably due to 
the contempt with which the contemporary Jews re- 
garded Josephus, and to the relatively little authority 
he had among the Roman readers. Writers of the age 
of Tertullian and Justin could appeal to living wit- 
nesses of the Apostolic tradition. Third, Eusebius 
(‘‘ Hist. Eeel.”, I, xi; ef. ‘Dem. Ev.’’, III, v), Sozomen 
(Hist. Eccl., I, i), Niceph. (Hist. Eccl., I, 39), Isi- 
dore of Pelusium (Ep. IV, 225), St. Jerome (Catal. 
script. eccles., xiii), Ambrose, Cassiodorus, ete., appeal 
to the testimony of Josephus; there must have been 
no doubt as to its authenticity at the time of these 
illustrious writers. Fourth, the complete silence of 
Josephus as to Jesus would have been a more eloquent 
testimony than we possess in his present text; this 
latter contains no statement incompatible with its 
Josephan authorship: the Roman reader needed the 
information that Jesus was the Christ, or the founder 
of the Christian religion; the wonderful works of Jesus 
and His Resurrection from the dead were so inces- 
santly urged by the Christians that without these attri- 
butes the Josephan Jesus would hardly have been 
acknowledged as the founder of Christianity. All this 
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does not necessarily imply that Josephus regarded 
Jesus as the Jewish Messias; but, even if he had been 
convinced of His Messiahship, it does not follow that 
he would have become a Christian. A number of 
possible subterfuges might have supplied the Jewish 
historian with apparently sufficient reasons for not 
embracing Christianity. 

The historical character of Jesus Christ is also at- 
tested by the hostile Jewish literature of the subse- 
quent centuries. His birth is ascribed to an illicit 
(‘‘ Acta Pilati” in Thilo, ‘Codex apocryph, N. T.”, I, 
526; cf. Justin, ‘‘ Apol.”’, I, 35), or even an adulterous, 
union of His parents (Origen, ‘‘ Contra Cels.”’, I, 28, 32). 
The father’s name is Panthera, a common soldier 
(Gemara ‘‘Sanhedrin’’, viii; ‘‘Schabbath”, xii; ef. 
Hisenmenger, ‘‘Entdecktes Judenthum’’, I, 109; 
Schéttgen, ‘‘Hore Hebraice’”’, II, 696; Buxtorf, 
“Lex. Chald.”, Basle, 1639, 1459; Huldreich, ‘‘Sé- 
phér tdledhéth yéshQa' haénnaceri’”’, Leyden, 1705). 
The last work in its final edition did not appear before 
the thirteenth century, so that it could give the Pan- 
thera-myth in its most advanced form. Résch is of 
opinion (Studien und Kritiken, 1873, 85) that the 
myth did not begin before the end of the first century. 
The later Jewish writings show traces of acquaintance 
with the murder of the Holy Innocents (Wagenseil, 
“Confut. Libr. Toldoth’’, 15; Eisenmenger, op. cit., I, 
116; Schéttgen, op. cit., II, 667), with the flight into 
Egypt (cf. Josephus, ‘‘ Ant.”, XIII, xiii), with the stay 
of Jesus in the Temple at the age of twelve (Schittgen, 
op. cit., II, 696), with the call of the disciples (‘‘San- 
hedrin’’, 432; Wagenseil, op. cit., 17; Schéttgen, loc. 
cit., 713), with His miracles (Origen, ‘‘Contra Cels., 
II, 48; Wagenseil, op. cit., 150; Gemara ‘‘Sanhedrin” 
fol. 17; ‘‘Schabbath”, fol. 104b; Wagenseil, op. cit., 
6, 7, 17), with His claim to be God (Origen, ‘‘ Contra 
Cels.’’, I, 28; cf. Hisenmenger, op. cit., I, 152; Schott- 
gen, loc. cit., 699), with His betrayal by Judas and His 

eath (Origen, “Contra Cels.”, II, 9, 45, 68, 70; Bux- 
torf, op. cit., 1458; Lightfoot, ‘‘ Hor. Heb.”, 458, 490, 
498; Eisenmenger, loc. cit., 185; Schéttgen, loc. cit., 
699-700; cf. “Sanhedrin”, vi, vii). Celsus (Origen, 
“Contra Cels.”’, II, 55) tries to throw doubt on the 
Resurrection, while Toldoth (cf. Wagenseil, 19) re- 
See: the Jewish fiction that the body of Jesus had 

een stolen from the sepulchre. 

C. Christian Sources.—Among the Christian sources 
of the life of Jesus we need hardly mention the so- 
called Agrapha and Apocrypha (see AGRAPHA and 
ApocrypHa). For whether the Agrapha contain 
Logia of Jesus, or refer to incidents in His life, they 
are either highly uncertain or present only variations 
of the Gospel story. The chief value of the Apocry- 
pha consists in their showing the infinite superiority 
of the Inspired Writings by contrasting the coarse and 
erroneous productions of the human mind with the 
simple and sublime truths written under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. 

Among the Sacred Books of the New Testament, it 
is especially the four Gospels and the four great Epis- 
tles of St. Paul that are of the highest importance for 
the construction of the life of Jesus. The four great 
Pauline Epistles (Rom., Gal., I and II Cor.) can 
hardly be overestimated by the student of Christ’s 
life; they have at times been called the ‘‘ fifth gospel’”’; 
their authenticity has never been assailed by serious 
critics; their testimony is also earlier than that of the 
Gospels, at least most of the Gospels; it is the more 
valuable because it is incidental and undesigned; it is 
the testimony of a highly intellectual and cultured 
writer, who had been the greatest enemy of Jesus, who 
writes within twenty-five years of the events which he 
relates. At the same time, these four great Hpistles 
bear witness to all the most important facts in the life 
of Christ: His Davidic descent, His poverty, His 
Messiahship, His moral teaching, His preaching of the 
kingdom of God, His calling of the apostles, His 
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miraculous power, His claims to be God, His be 
trayal, His institution of the Holy Eucharist, His 
passion, crucifixion, burial, resurrection, His repeated 
appearances (Rom., i, 3, 4; v, 11; vili, 2, 3, 32; ix, 5; 
VS; Cal ue (sil LSs I et v, os Cor, svi. 0% 
vii, 10; xi, 25; xv, passim; II Cor., iii, 17; iv, 4; xii, 
12; xiii, 4; etc.). 

However important the four great Epistles may be, 
the Gospels are still more so. Not that any one of 
them offers a complete biography of Jesus, but they 
account for the origin of Christianity by the life of its 
Founder. Questions like the authenticity of the 
Gospels, the relation between the Synoptic Gospels 
and the Fourth, the Synoptic problem, must bestudied 
in the articles referring to these respective subjects. 

III. CoronoLtogy.—What has been said proves not 
merely the existence of Jesus Christ, but also the 
historicity of the main incidents of His life. In the 
following paragraphs we shall endeavour to establish 
their absolute and relative chronology, i. e. we shall 
show first how certain facts connected with the history 
of Jesus Christ fit in with the course of universal 
history, and secondly how the rest of the life of Jesus 
must be arranged according to the inter-relation of its 
single elements. 

A. Absolute Chronology.—The incidents whose ab- 
solute chronology may be determined with more or 
less probability are the year of Christ’s nativity, of the 
beginning of His public life, and of His death. As we 
cannot fully examine the data entering into these sev- 
eral problems, the reader ought to compare what has 
been said on these points in the article CHRONOLOGY, 
BIBLICAL. 

(1) The Nativity.—St. Matthew (ii, 1) tells us that 
Jesus was born “in the days of king Herod”. Jose- 
phus (Ant., XVII, viii, 1) informs us that Herod died 
after ruling thirty-four years de facto, thirty-seven 
years de jure. Now Herod was made rightful King of 
Judea A. u.c. 714, while he began his actual rule after 
taking Jerusalem a.u.c. 717. As the Jews reckoned 
their years from Nisan to Nisan, and counted fractional 
parts for entire years, the above data will place the 
death of Herod in a.v.c. 749, 750, or 751. Again, 
Josephus tells us that an eclipse of the moon occurred 
not long before Herod’s death; such an eclipse occurred 
from 12 to 13 March, a. v.c. 750,sothat Herod must 
have died before the Passover of that year which fell 
on 12 April (Josephus, “Ant.”, XVII, vi, 4; viii, 4). 
As Herod killed the children up to two years old, in 
order to destroy the new-born King of the Jews, we are 
led to believe that Jesus may have been born A.uU.c. 
747, 748, or 749. The enrolment under Cyrinus men- 
tioned by St. Luke in connexion with the nativity of 
Jesus Christ, and the remarkable astronomical con- 
junction of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn in Pisces, in the 
spring of A. U.c. 748, will not lead us to any more 
definite result. 

(2) Beginning of the Public Ministry.—The date of 
the beginning of Christ’s ministry may be calculated 
from three different data found respectively in Luke, 
iii, 23; Josephus, “Bel. Jud.”, 1, xxi, 1; or “Ant.”, 
XV, ii, 1; and Luke, iii,1. The first of these passages 
reads: “And Jesus himself was beginning about the 
age of thirty years.” The phrase “was beginning” 
does not qualify the following expression “about the 
age of thirty years,” but rather indicates the com- 
mencement of the public life. As we have found that 
the birth of Jesus falls within the period 747-749 
A.u.c., His public life must begin about 777-779 
A.u.c. Second, when, shortly before the first Pasch 
of His public life, Jesus had cast the buyers and sellers 
out of the Temple, the Jews said: “Six and forty years 
was this temple in building” (John, ii, 20). Now, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Josephus (loc. cit.), the 
building of the Temple began in the fifteenth year of 
Herod’s actual reign or in the eighteenth of his reign 
de jure, i. e. 732 A.u.c.; hence, adding the forty-six 
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years of actual building, the Pasch of Christ’s first year 
‘of public life must have fallen in 778 a.u.c. Third, 
the Gospel of St. Luke (iii, 1) assigns the beginning of 
St. John the Baptist’s mission to the “ fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius Cxsar”. Augustus, the prede- 
cessor of Tiberius, died 19 Aug., 767 a.U.c., so that 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius’s independent reign is 
782 a.u.c.; but then Tiberius began to be the associ- 
ate of Augustus in a. U. c. 764, so that the fifteenth 
year reckoned from this date falls ina. u.c. 778. Jesus 
Christ’s public life began a few months later, i. e. about 
Is WoGa FU 

(3) The Year of the Death of Christ —According to 
the Evangelists, Jesus suffered under the high-priest 
Caiphas (a.u.c. 772-90, or A. D. 18-36), during the 
governorship of Pontius Pilate (a. u.c. 780-90). But 
this leaves the time rather indefinite. Tradition, the 
patristic testimonies for which have been collected by 
Patrizi (De Evangeliis), places the death of Jesus in 
the fifteenth (or sixteenth) year of Tiberius, in the con- 
sulship of the Gemini, forty-two years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and twelve years before the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles. We have al- 
ready seen that the fifteenth year of Tiberius is either 
778 or 782, according to its computation from the be- 
ginning of Tiberius’s associate or sole reign; the consul- 
ship of the Gemini (Fufius and Rubellius) fell in a. v.c. 
782; the forty-second year before the destruction of 
Jerusalem is A. D. 29, or again A. U.c. 782; twelve years 
before the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles 
brings us to the same year, A. D. 29, or A.U.C. 782, 
since the conversion of Cornelius, which marks the 
opening of the Gentile missions, fell probably in a. p. 
AO or 41. 

(4) Jesus died on Friday, the fifteenth day of Nisan. 
That Jesus died on Friday is clearly stated by 
Mark (xv, 42), Luke (xxiii, 54), and John (xix, 31). 
The few writers who assign another day for Christ’s 
death are practically lost in the multitude of authori- 
ties who place it on Friday. What is more, they do 
not even agree among themselves: Epiphanius, e. g., 
places the Crucifixion on Tuesday; Lactantius, on 
Saturday; Westcott, on Thursday; Cassiodorus and 
Gregory of Tours, not on Friday. The first three 
Evangelists are equally clear about the date of the 
Crucifixion. They place the Last Supper on the four- 
teenth day of Nisan, as may be seen from Matt., xxvi, 
17-20; Mark, xiv, 12-17; Luke, xxii, 7-14. Nor can 
there be any doubt about St. John’s agreement with 
the Synoptic Evangelists on the question of the Last 
Supper and the Crucifixion. The Supper was held 
“Defore the festival day of the pasch” (John, xiii, 1), 
i. e. on 14 Nisan, since the sacrificial day was com- 
puted according to the Roman method (Jovino, 123 
sqq., 139 sqq.). Again, some disciples thought that 
Judas left the supper table because Jesus had said to 
him: “Buy those things which we have need of for the 
festival day: or that he should give something to the 
poor” (John, xiii, 29). If the Supper had been held 
on 13 Nisan this belief of the disciples can hardly be 
understood, since Judas might have made his pur- 
chases and distributed his alms on 14 Nisan; there 
would have been no need for his rushing into the city 
in the middle of the night. On the day of Christ’s 
Crucifixion the Jews “went not into the hall, that they 
might not be defiled, but that they might eat the 
pasch” (John, xviii, 28). The pasch which the Jews 
wished to eat could not have been the paschal lamb, 
which was eaten on 14 Nisan, for the pollution con- 
tracted by entering the hall would have ceased at sun- 
down, so that it would not have prevented them from 
sharing in the paschal supper. The pasch which the 
Jews had in view must have been the sacrificial offer- 
ings (Chagighah), which were called also pasch and 
were eaten on 15 Nisan. Hence this passage places the 
death of Jesus Christ on the fifteenth day of Nisan. 
Again, Jesus is said to have suffered and died on the 
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“narasceve of the pasch”, or simply on the “para- 
sceve” (John, xix, 14, 31); as “ parasceve” meant F'ri- 
day, the expression “parasceve of the pasch” denotes 
the Friday on which the pasch happened to fall, not 
the day before the pasch. Finally, the day following 
the parasceve on which Jesus died is called “a great 
sabbath day” (John, xix, 31), either to denote its oc- 
currence in the paschal week or to distinguish it from 
the preceding pasch, or day of minor rest. 

B. Relative Chronology.—No student of the life of 
Jesus will question the chronological order of its prin- 
cipal divisions: infancy, hidden life, public life, pas- 
sion, glory. But the order of events in the single divi- 
sions 1s not always clear beyond dispute. 

(1) The Infancy of Jesus.—The history of the in- 
fancy, for instance, is recorded only in the First Gospel 
and in the Third. Each Evangelist contents himself 
with five pictures: St. Matthew describes the birth of 
Jesus, the adoration of the Magi, the flight into Egypt, 
the slaughter of the Holy Innocents, and the return to 
Nazareth. St. Luke gives a sketch of the birth, of the 
adoration of the shepherds, of the circumcision, of the 
purification of the Virgin, and of the return to Naza- 
reth. The two Evangelists agree in the first and the 
last of these two series of incidents (moreover, all 
scholars place the birth, the adoration of the shep- 
herds, and the circumcision before the Magi), but how 
are we to arrange the intervening three events related 
by St. Matthew with the order of St. Luke? We indi- 
cate a few of the many ways in which the chronologi- 
cal sequence of these facts has been arranged. 

(a) The birth, the adoration of the shepherds, the cir- 
cumcision, the adoration of the Magi, the flight inte 
Egypt, the slaughter of the Innocents, the purifica- 
tion, the return to Nazareth. This order implies that 
either the purification was delayed beyond the fortieth 
day, which seems to contradict Luke, ii, 22 sqq., or 
that Jesus was born shortly before Herod’s death, so 
that the Holy Family could return from Egypt within 
forty days after the birth of Jesus. Tradition does 
not seem to favour this speedy return. 

(b) The birth, the adoration of the shepherds, the 
circumcision, the adoration of the Magi, the purifica- 
tion, the flight into Egypt, the slaughter of the Inno- 
cents, the return to Nazareth. According to this 
order the Magi either arrived a few days before the 
purification or they came on 6 Jan.; but in neither case 
can we understand why the Holy Family should have 
offered the sacrifice of the poor, after receiving the of- 
ferings of the Magi. Moreover, the first Evangelist 
intimates that the angel appeared to St. Joseph soon 
after the departure of the Magi, and it is not at all 
probable that Herod should have waited long before 
Inquiring concerning the whereabouts of the new-born 
king. The difficulties are not overcome by placing 
the adoration of the Magi on the day before the purifi- 
cation; it would be more unlikely in that ease that the 
Holy Family should offer the sacrifice of the poor. 

(c) As Luke, ii, 39, appears to exclude the possi- 
bility of placing the adoration of the Magi between the 
presentation and the return to Nazareth, there are 
interpreters who have located the advent of the wise 
men, the flight into Egypt, the slaughter of the Inno- 
cents, and the return from Egypt after the events as 
told in St. Luke. They agree in the opinion that the 
Holy Family returned to Nazareth after the purifica- 
tion, and then left Nazareth in order to make their 
home in Bethlehem. Eusebius, Epiphanius, and some 
other ancient writers are willing to place the adora- 
tion of the Magi about two years after Christ’s birth; 
Papebroch and his followers allow about a year and 
thirteen days between the birth and the advent of the 
Magi; while Patrizi agrees with those who fix the 
advent of the Magi at about two weeks after the puri- 
fication. The text of Matt., ii, 1, 2, hardly permits an 
interval of more than a year between the purification 
and the coming of the wise men; Patrizi’s opinion 
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appears to satisfy all the data furnished by the Gos- 
pels, while it does not contradict the particulars added 
by tradition. 

_ (2) The Hidden Life of Jesus.—It was in the seclu- 
sion of Nazareth that Jesus spent the greatest part of 
His earthly life. The inspired records are very reti- 
cent about this period: Luke, ii, 40-52; Mark, vi, 3; 
‘John, vi, 42; vii, 15, are about the only passages which 

refer to the hidden life. Some of them give us a gen- 
eral view of Christ’s life: ‘‘The child grew, and waxed 
strong, full of wisdom; and the grace of God was in 
him”’ is the brief summary of the years following the 
return of the Holy Family after the ceremonial purifi- 
cation in the Temple. ‘Jesus advanced in wisdom, 
and age, and grace with God and men”, and He “‘ was 
subject to them” form the inspired outline of Christ’s 
life in Nazareth after He had attained the age of 
twelve. ‘‘When he was twelve years old” Jesus ac- 
companied His parents to Jerusalem, ‘according to 
the custom of the feast”’; ‘‘ When they returned, the 
child Jesus remained in Jerusalem; and his parents 
knew it not.” ‘After three days, they found him in 
the Temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, hearing 
them, and asking them questions.” It was on this 
occasion that Jesus spoke the only words that have 
come down from the period of His hidden life: ‘‘ How 
is it that you sought me? Did you not know, that I 
must be about my Father’s business [or, ‘‘in my father’s 
house’’|?”” The Jews tell us that Jesus had not passed 
through the training of the Rabbinic schools: ‘‘ How 
doth this man know letters, having never learned?” 
The same question is asked by the people of Nazareth, 
who add, ‘“‘Is not this the carpenter?” St. Justin is 
authority for the statement that Jesus specially made 
““pnloughs and yokes” (Contra Tryph., 88). Though 
it is not certain that at the time of Jesus elementary 
schools existed in the Jewish villages, it may be in- 
ferred from the Gospels that Jesus knew how to read 
(Luke, iv, 16) and write (John, viii, 6). At an early 
age He must have learned the so-called Shema (Deut., 
vi, 4), and the Hallel, or Pss. exiii-exvili (Hebr.); He 
must have been familiar with the other parts of the 
Seriptures too, especially the Psalms and the Pro- 
phetic Books, as He constantly refers to them in His 
public life. It is also asserted that Palestine at the 
time of Jesus Christ was practically bilingual, so that 
Christ must have spoken Aramaic and Greek; the 
indications that He was acquainted with Hebrew and 
Latin are rather slight. The public teaching of Jesus 
shows that He was a close observer of the sights and 
sounds of nature, and of the habits of all classes of 
men. For these are the usual sources of His illustra- 
tions. To conclude, the hidden life of Jesus extending 
through thirty years is far different from what one 
should have expected in the case of a Person Who is 
adored by His followers as their God and revered as 
their Saviour; this is an indirect proof for the credi- 
bility of the Gospel story. 

(3) The Public Life of Jesus.—The chronology of 
the public life offers a number of problems to the 
interpreter; we shall touch upon only two, the dura- 
tion of the public life, and the successive Journeys it 
contains. 

(a) Duration of the Public Life.—There are two 
extreme views as to the length of the ministry of 
Jesus: St. Irenzeus (Contra Her., II, xxii, 3-6) ap- 
pears to suggest a period of fifteen years; the pro- 
phetic phrases, ‘‘the year of reeompenses”’, and ‘‘the 
year of my redemption” (Is., xxxiv, 8; lxiii, 4), appear 
to have induced Clement of Alexandria, Julius Afri- 
canus, Philastrius, Hilarion, and two or three other 
patristic writers to allow only one year for the public 
life. This latter opinion has found advocates among 
certain recent students: von Soden, for instance, de- 
fends it in Cheyne’s “Encyclopedia Biblica”. But 
the text of the Gospels demands a more extensive 
duration ‘St. John’s Gospel distinctly mentions three 
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distinct paschs in the history of Christ’s ministry (ii, 
13; vi, 4; xi, 55). The first of these occurs shortly 
after the baptism of Jesus, the last coincides with His 
Passion, so that at least two years must have inter- 
vened between the two events to give us the necessary 
room for the passover mentioned in vi, 4. Westcott 
and Hort omit the expression ‘‘the pasch”’ in vi, 4, to 
compress the ministry of Jesus within the space of one 
year; but all the manuscripts, the versions, and nearly 
all the Fathers testify for the reading’ Hy 6€ éyylsTé 
mwaoxa,h opty Tv Llovdalwy:‘‘Nowthe pasch, the festival 
day of the Jews, was near at hand.’’ Thus far then 
everything tends to favour the view of those patristic 
writers and more recent commentators who extend 
the period of Christ’s ministry a little over two years. 

But a comparison of St. John’s Gospel with the 
Synoptic Evangelists seems to introduce another 
pasch, indicated in the Fourth Gospel, into Christ’s 
public life. John, iv, 45, relates the return of Jesus 
into Galilee after the first pasch of His public life spent 
in Jerusalem, and the same event is told by Mark, i, 
14, and Luke, iv, 14. Again, the pasch mentioned in 
John, vi, 4, has its parallel in the “green grass”’ of 
Mark, vi, 39, and in the multiplication of loaves as told 
in Luke, ix, 12 sqq. But the plucking of ears men- 
tioned in Mark, ii, 23, and Luke, vi, 1, implies another 
paschal season intervening between those expressly 
mentioned in John, ii, 13, and vi, 4. This shows that 
the public life of Jesus must have extended over four 
paschs, so that it must have lasted three years and a 
fewmonths. Though the Fourth Gospel does not indi- 
cate this fourth pasch as clearly as the other three, it 
is not wholly silent on the question. The ‘‘festival day 
of the Jews” mentioned in John, v, 1, has been identi- 
fied with the Feast of Pentecost, the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, the Feast of Expiation, the Feast of the New 
Moon, the Feast of Purim, the Feast of Dedication, by 
various commentators; others openly confess that 
they cannot determine to which of the Jewish feasts 
this festival day refers. Nearly all difficulties will dis- 
appear if the festival day be regarded as the pasch, as 
both the text (éop74) and John, iv, 35 seem to demand 
(cf. Dublin Review, XXIII, 351 sqq.). 

(b) Journeys of Jesus during His Public Life—The 
journeys Jesus made during His public life may be 
grouped under nine heads: the first six were mainly 
performed in Galilee and had Capharnaum for their 
central point; the last three bring Jesus into Judea 
without any pronounced central point. We cannot 
enter into the disputed questions connected with the 
single incidents of the various groups. 

(i) First Journey.—Dec., A. v. c. 778-Spring, 779. 
(Cf. John, i, ti; Matt., ii, iv; Mark, i; Luke, iii, iv.) 
Jesus abandons His hidden life in Nazareth, and goes 
to Bethania across the Jordan, where He is baptized 
by John and receives the Baptist’s first testimony to 
His Divine mission. He then withdraws into the 
desert of Judea, where He fasts for forty days and is 
tempted by the devil. After this He dwells in the 
neighbourhood of the Baptist’s ministry, and receives 
the latter’s second and third testimony; here too He 
wins His first disciples, with whom He Journeys to the 
wedding feast at Cana in Galilee, where He performs 
His first public miracle. Finally He transfers His resi- 
dence, so far as there can be question of a residence in 
His public life, to Capharnaum, one of the principal 
thoroughfares of commerce and travel in Galilee. 

(ii) Second Journey.—Passover, A.u.c. 779-about 
Pentecost, 780. (Cf. John, ii-v; Mark, i-ini; Luke, iv— 
vii; Matt., iv-ix.) Jesus goes from Capharnaum to Je- 
rusalem for the Feast of the Passover; here He expels 
the buyers and sellers from the Temple, and is ques- 
tioned by the Jewish authorities. Many believed in 
Jesus, and Nicodemus came to converse with Him dur- 
ing the night. After the festival days He remained in 
Judea till about the following December, during which 
period He received the fourth testimony from John, 
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who was baptizing at Ennon (A. V. non). When 
the Baptist had been imprisoned in Macherus, Jesus 
returned to Galilee by way of Samaria where He met 
the Samaritan woman at-Jacob’s well near Sichar; He 
delayed two days in this place, and many believed in 
Him. Soon after His return into Galilee we find Jesus 
again in Cana, where He heard the prayer of the ruler 
who pleaded for the recovery of his dying son in Ca- 
pharnaum. The rejection of Jesus by the people of 
Nazareth, whether at this time as St. Luke intimates, 
or at a later period, as St. Mark seems to demand, or 
again both now and about eight months later, is an 
exegetical problem we cannot solve here. Atany 
rate, shortly afterwards Jesus is most actively engaged 
in Capharnaum in teaching and healing the sick, re- 
storing among others Peter’s mother-in-law and a 
demoniac. On this occasion he called Peter and An- 
drew, James and John. Then followed a missionary 
tour through Galilee during which Jesus cured a leper; 
soon He again taught in Capharnaum, and was sur- 
rounded by such a multitude that a man sick of the 
palsy had to be let down through the roof in order to 
reach the Sacred Presence. After calling Matthew to 
the Apostleship, He went to Jerusalem for the second 
pasch occurring during His public life, and it was on 
this occasion that He healed the man who had been 
sick for thirty-eight years near the pool at Jerusalem. 
The charge of violating the Sabbath and Christ’s an- 
swer were the natural effects of the miracle. The 
same charge is repeated shortly after the pasch; Jesus 
had returned to Galilee, and the disciples plucked 
some ripe ears in the corn fields. The question be- 
came more acute in the immediate future; Jesus had 
returned to Capharnaum, and there healed on the Sab- 
bath day a man who had a witheredhand. The Phari- 
sees now make common cause with the Herodians in 
order to “destroy him”. Jesus withdraws first to the 
Sea of Galilee, where He teaches and performs numer- 
ous miracles; then retires to the Mountain of Beati- 
tudes, where He prays during the night, chooses His 
Twelve Apostles in the morning, and preaches the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. He is brought back to Caphar- 
naum by the prayers of the centurion who asks and 
obtains the cure of his servant. 

(iii) Third Journey.—About Pentecost, a.u.c. 780- 
Autumn, 780. (Cf. Luke, vii, viii; Mark, iii, iv; Matt., 
lv, Vill, ix, xii, xiii.) Jesus makes another missionary 
tour through Galilee; He resuscitates the son of the 
widow at Naim, and shortly afterwards receives the 
messengers sent by John from his prison in Macherus. 
Then follows the scene of the merciful reception of the 
sinful woman who anoints the feet of the Lord while 
He rests at table in Magdala or perhaps in Caphar- 
naum; for the rest of His missionary tour Jesus is fol- 
lowed by a band of pious women who minister to the 
wants of the Apostles. After returning to Caphar- 
naum, Jesus expels the mute devil, is charged by the 
Pharisees with casting out devils by the prince of dev- 
ils, and encounters the remonstrances of His kinsmen. 
Withdrawing to the sea, He preaches what may be 
called the “ Lake Sermon”, consisting of seven para- 
bles. 

(iv) Fourth Journey—Autumn, a.u.c. 780-about 
Passover, 781. (Cf. Luke, viii, ix; Mark, iv—vi; Matt., 
Vill, ix, x, xii, xiv.) After a laborious day of ministry 
in the city of Capharnaum and on the lake, Jesus with 
His Apostles crosses the waters. As a great storm 
overtakes them, the frightened Apostles awaken their 
sleeping Master, Who commands the winds and the 
waves. Towards morning they meet in the country of 
the Gerasens, on the east shore of the lake, two demo- 
niacs. Jesus expels theevil spirits, but allows them to 
enter into a herd of swine. The beasts destroy them- 
selves in the waters of the lake, and the frightened in- 
habitants beg Jesus not to remain among them. After 
returning to Capharnaum He heals the woman who 
had touched the hem of His garment, resuscitates the 
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daughter of Jairus, and gives sight to two blind men. 
The Second Gospel places here Christ’s last visit to 
and rejection by the people of Nazareth. Then fol- 
lows the ministry of the Apostles who are sent two by 
two, while Jesus Himself makes another missionary 
tour through Galilee. It seems to have been the mar- 
tyrdom of John the Baptist that occasioned the return 
of the Apostles and their gathering around the Master 
in Capharnaum. But, however depressing this event 
may have been, it did not damp the enthusiasm of the 
Apostles over their success. 

(v) Fifth Journey.—Spring, a. uv. c. 781. (Cf. John, 
vi; Luke, ix; Mark, vi; and Matt., xiv. Jesus in- 
vites the Apostles, tired out from their missionary la- 
bours, to rest awhile. They cross the northern part of 
the Sea of Galilee, but, instead of finding the desired 
solitude, they are met by multitudes of people who 
had preceded them by land or by boat, and who were 
eager for instruction. Jesus taught them throughout 
the day, and towards evening did not wish to dismiss 
them hungry. On the other hand, there were only 
five loaves and two fishes at the disposal of Jesus; after 
His blessing, these scanty supplies satisfied the hunger 
of five thousand men, besides women and children, and 
the remnants filled twelve baskets of fragments. Jesus 
sent the Apostles back to their boats, and escaped 
from the enthusiastic multitudes, who wished to make 
Him king, into the mountain where He prayed till far 
into the night. Meanwhile the Apostles were facing a 
contrary wind till the fourth watch in the morning, 
when they saw Jesus walking upon the waters. The 
Apostles first fear, and then recognize Jesus; Peter 
walks upon the water as long as his confidence lasts; 
the storm ceases when Jesus has entered the boat. 
The next day brings Jesus and His Apostles to Caphar- 
naum, where He speaks to the assembly about the 
Bread of Life and promises the Holy Eucharist, with 
the result that some of His followers leave Him, while 
the faith of His true disciples is strengthened. 

(vi) Sixth Journey.—About May, a.u.c. 781-— 
Sept., 781. (Cf. Lk., ix; Mk., vii-ix; Matt., viv-xviii; 
John, vu. It may be owing to the enmity stirred up 
against Jesus by His Eucharistic discourse in Caphar- 
naum that He began now a more extensive missionary 
tour than He had made in the preceding years of His 
public life. Passing through the country of Genesar, 
He expressed His disapproval of the Pharisaie prac- 
tices of legal purity. Within the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon He exoreized the daughter of the Syrophenician 
woman. From here Jesus travelled first towards the 
north, then towards the east, then south-eastward 
through the northern part of Decapolis, probably 
along the foot of the Lebanon, till He came to the east- 
ern part of Galilee. While in Decapolis Jesus healed a 
deaf-mute, employing a ceremonial more elaborate 
than He had used at any of His previous miracles; in 
the eastern part of Galilee, probably not far from Dal- 
manutha and Magedan, He fed four thousand men, be- 
sides children and women, with seven loaves and a few 
little fishes, the remaining fragments filling seven 
baskets. The multitudes had listened for three days 
to the teaching of Jesus previously to the miracle. In 
spite of the many cures performed by Jesus, during 
this journey, on the blind, the dumb, the lame, the 
maimed, and on many others, the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees asked Him for a sign from heaven, tempting 
Him. He promised them the sign of Jonas the 
Prophet. After Jesus and the Apostles had crossed the 
lake, He warned them to beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees; then they passed through Bethsaida Julias 
where Jesus gave sight to a blind man. Next we find 
Jesus in the confines of Czesarea Philippi, where Peter 
professes his faith in Christ, the Son of the living God, 
and in his turn receives from Jesus the promise of the 
power of the keys. Jesus here predicts His Passion, 
and about a week later is transfigured before Peter, 
James, and John, probably on the top of Mt. Thabor. 
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On descending from the mountain, Jesus exorcizes the 
mute devil whom His disciples had not been able to 
expel. Bending his way towards Capharnaum, Jesus 
predicts His Passion for the second time, and in the 
city pays the tribute-money for Himself and Peter. 
This occasions the discussion as to the greater in the 
kingdom of heaven, and the allied discourses. Fi- 
nally, Jesus refuses His brethren’s invitation to go pub- 
licly to the Feast of Tabernacles in Jerusalem. 

(vii) Seventh Journey.—Sept., a. u.c. 781—Dec., 
781. (Cf. Luke, ix—xiii; Mark, x; Matt., vi, vii, viii, x, xi, 
xil, xxiv; John, vii-x.) Jesus now “steadfastly set His 
face to go to Jerusalem”’, and, as the Samaritans re- 
fused Him hospitality, He had to take the road east of 
the Jordan. While still in Galilee, He refused the dis- 
cipleship of several half-hearted candidates, and about 
the same time He sent other seventy-two disciples, 
two by two, before His face into every city and place 
whither He Himself was to come. Probably in the 
lower part of Persea, the seventy-two returned with 
joy, rejoicing in the miraculous power that had been 
exercised by them. It must have been in the vicinity 
of Jericho that Jesus answered the lawyer’s question, 
“Who is my neighbour?” by the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. Next Jesus was received in the hospi- 
table home of Mary and Martha, where He declares 
Mary to have chosen the better part. From Betha- 
nia Jesus went to Jerusalem for the Feast of Taberna- 
cles, where He became involved in discussions with the 
Jews. The Scribes and Pharisees endeavoured to 
eatch Him in the sentence which they asked Him to 
pronounce in the case of the woman taken in adultery. 
When Jesus had avoided this snare, He continued His 
discussions with the hostile Jews. Their enmity was 
intensified because Jesus restored sight to a blind 
man on the Sabbath day. Jesus appears to have 
ended His stay in Jerusalem with the beautiful dis- 
course on the Good Shepherd. A little later He 
teaches His Apostles the Our Father, probably some- 
where on Mt. Olivet. On a subsequent missionary 
tour through Judea and Perzea He heals the dumb and 
blind demoniac, defends Himself against the charges 
of the Pharisees, and reproves their hypocrisy. On 
the same journey Jesus warned against hypocrisy, cov- 
etousness, worldly care; He exhorted to watchfulness, 
patience under contradictions, and to penance. About 
this time, too, He healed the woman who had the spirit 
of infirmity. 

(viii) Eighth Journey.—Dec., A. u.c. 781—Feb., 782. 
(Cf. Luke, xiii-xvii; John, x, xi.) The Feast of Dedica- 
tion brought Jesus again to Jerusalem, and occasioned 
another discussion with the Jews. This is followed by 
another missionary tour through Perza, during which 
Jesus explained a number of important points of doc- 
trine: the number of the elect, the choice of one’s place 
at table, the guests to be invited, the parable of the 
great supper, resoluteness in the service of God, the 
parables of the hundred sheep, the lost groat, and the 
prodigal son, of the unjust steward, of Dives and Laza- 
rus, of the unmerciful servant, besides the duty of fra- 
ternal correction, and the efficacy of faith. During 
this period, too, the Pharisees attempted to frighten 
Jesus with the menace of Herod’s persecution; on His 
part, Jesus healed a man who had the dropsy, on a 
Sabbath day, while at table in the house of a certain 
prince of the Pharisees. Finally, Mary and Martha 
send messengers to Jesus, asking Him to come and 
cure their brother Lazarus; Jesus went after two days, 
and resuscitated His friend who had been several days 
in the grave. The Jews are exasperated over this 
miracle, and they decree that Jesus must die for the 
people. Hence He withdrew ‘‘into a country near the 
desert, unto a city that is called Ephrem”. 

(ix) Ninth Journey.—I'eb., a. v. c. 782—Passover, 
782. (Cf. Luke, xvii-xxii; Mk., x, xiv; Matt., xix- 
xxvi; John, xi, xii.) This last journey took Jesus from 
Epbrem northward through Samaria, then eastward 
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along the border of Galilee into Perzea, then southward 
through Perza, westward across the Jordan, through 
Jericho, Bethania on Mt. Olivet, Bethphage, and fi- 
nally to Jerusalem. While in the most northern part of 
the journey, He cured ten lepers; a little later, He 
answered the questions raised by the Pharisees con- 
cerning the kingdom of God. Then He urged the need 
of incessant prayer by proposing the parable of the 
unjust judge; here too belong the parable of the Phar- 
isee and the publican, the discourse on marriage, on 
the attitude of the Church towards children, on the 
right use of riches as illustrated by the story of the 
rich young ruler, and the parable of the labourers © 

the vineyard. After beginning His route toward 

Jerusalem, He predicted His Passion for the thira 
time; James and John betray their ambition, but they 
are taught the true standard of greatness in the 
Church. At Jericho Jesus heals two blind men, and 
receives the repentance of Zacheus the publican; here 
He proposed also the parable of the pounds entrusted 
to the servants by their master. Six days before the 
pasch we find Jesus at Bethania on Mt. Olivet, as the 
guest of Simon the leper; Mary anoints His feet, and 
the disciples at the instigation of Judas are indignant 
at this seeming waste of ointment. A great multitude 
assembles at Bethania, not to see Jesus only but also 
Lazarus; hence the chief priests think of killing Laz- 
arus too. On the following day Jesus solemnly en- 
tered Jerusalem and was received by the Hosanna 
cries of all classes of people. In the afternoon He met 
a delegation of Gentiles in the court of the Temple. 
On Monday Jesus curses the barren fig tree, and dur- 
ing the morning He drives the buyers and sellers from 
the Temple. On Tuesday the wonder of the disciples 
at the sudden withering of the fig tree provokes their 
Master’s instruction on the efficacy of faith. Jesus 
answers the enemies’ question as to His authority; 
then He proposes the parable of the two sons, of the 
wicked husbandmen, and of the marriage feast. Next 
follows a triple snare: the politicians ask whether it is 
lawful to pay tribute to Cesar; the scoffers inquire 
whose wife a woman, who has had several lawful hus- 
bands, will be after the resurrection; the Jewish theo- 
logians propose the question: Which is the first com- 
mandment, the great commandment in the law? 
Then Jesus proposes His last question to the Jews: 
“What think you of Christ? whose son is he?” This 
is followed by the eightfold woe against the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and by the denunciation of Jerusalem. 
The last words of Christ in the Temple were expres- 
sions of praise for the poor widow who had made an 
offering of two mites in spite of her poverty. Jesus 
ended this day by uttering the prophecies concerning 
the destruction of Jerusalem, His second coming, and 
the future judgment; these predictions are inter- 
rupted by the parable of the ten virgins, and of the 
talents. On Wednesday Jesus again predicted His 
Passion; probably it was on the same day that Judas 
made his final agreement with the Jews to betray 
Jesus. 

(4). The Passion of Jesus.—The history of Christ’s 
Passion comprises three parts: the preparation for the 
Passion, the trial of Jesus, and His death. 

(a) Preparation for the Passion.—Jesus_ prepares 
His disciples for the Passion, He prepares Himself for 
the ordeal, and His enemies prepare themselves for the 
destruction of Jesus. 

(i) Preparation of the Apostles.—Jesus prepares 
His Apostles for the Passion by the eating of the 
paschal lamb, the institution of the Holy Eucharist, 
the concomitant ceremonies, and His lengthy dis- 
courses held during and after the Last Supper. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of the prediction of the 
Passion, and of the betrayal by one of the Apostles 
and the denial by another. Peter, James, and John 
are prepared in a more particular manner by witness- 
ing the sorrow of Jesus on Mt. Olivet. 
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(ii) Preparation of Jesus.—Jesus must have found 
an indirect preparation for His Passion in all He did 
and said to strengthen His Apostles. But the prepara- 
tion that was peculiarly His own consisted in His 
prayer in the grotto of His Agony where the angel 
came to strengthen Him. The sleep of His favoured 
Apostles during the hours of His bitter struggle must 
have prepared Him too for the complete abandonment 
He was soon to experience. 

(iii) Preparation of the Enemies.—Judas leaves the 
Master during the Last Supper. The chief priests and 
Pharisees hastily collect a detachment of the Roman 
cohort stationed in the castle of Antonia, of the Jewish 
temple-watch, and of the officials of the Temple. To 
these are added a number of the servants and depend- 
ants of the high-priest, and a miscellaneous multitude 
of fanatics with lanterns and torches, with swords and 
clubs, who were to follow the leadership of Judas. 
They took Christ, bound Him, and led Him to the 
high-priest’s house. 

(b) Trial of Jesus.—Jesus was tried first before an 
ecclesiastical and then before a civil tribunal. 

(i) Before the Ecclesiastical Court.—The ecclesias- 
tical trial includes Christ’s appearance before Annas, 
before Caiphas, and again before Caiphas, who ap- 
pears to have acted in each case as head of the San- 
hedrin. The Jewish court found Jesus guilty of 
blasphemy, and condemned Him to death, though its 
proceedings were illegal from more than one point of 
view. During the trial took place Peter’s triple denial 
of Jesus; Jesus is insulted and mocked, especially be- 
tween the second and third session; and after His final 
condemnation Judas despaired and met his tragic 
death. 

(ii) Before the Civil Court.—The civil trial, too, 
comprised three sessions, the first before Pilate, the 
second before Herod, and the third again before Pilate. 
Jesus is not charged with blasphemy before the court 
of Pilate, but with stirring up the people, forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar, and claiming to be Christ the 
king. Pilate ignores the first two charges; the third 
he finds harmless when he sees that Jesus does not 
claim royalty in the Roman sense of the word. But in 
order not to incur the odium of the Jewish leaders, the 
Roman governor sends his prisoner to Herod. As 
Jesus did not humour the curiosity of Herod, He was 
mocked and set at naught by the Tetrarch of Galilee 
and his court, and sent back to Pilate. The Roman 
procurator declares the prisoner innocent for the sec- 
ond time, but, instead of setting Him free, gives the 
people the alternative to choose either Jesus or Barab- 
bas for their paschal freedman. Pilate pronounced 
Jesus innocent for the third time with the more solemn 
ceremony of washing his hands; he had recourse to a 
third scheme of ridding himself of the burden of pro- 
nouncing an unjust sentence against his prisoner. 
He had the prisoner scourged, thus annihilating, as 
far as human means could do so, any hope that Jesus 
could ever attain to the royal dignity. But even this 
device miscarried, and Pilate allowed his political 
ambition to prevail over his sense of evident justice; 
he condemned Jesus to be crucified. 

(c) Death of Jesus.—Jesus carried His Cross to the 
place of execution. Simon of Cyrene is forced to assist 
Him in bearing the heavy burden. On the way Jesus 
addresses: His last words to the weeping women who 
sympathized with His suffering. He is nailed to the 
Cross, His garments are divided, and an inscription is 
placed over His head. While His enemies mock Him, 
He pronounces the well-known ‘‘Seven Words”. Of 
the two robbers crucified with Jesus, one was con- 
verted, the other died impenitent. The sun was dark- 
ened, and Jesus surrendered His soul into the hands of 
His Father. The veil of the Temple was rent in two, 
the earth quaked, the rocks were riven, and many 
bodies of the saints that had slept arose and appeared 
to many. The Roman centurion testified that Jesus 
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was indeed the Son of God. The Heart of Jesus was: 
pierced so as to make sure of His death. The Sacred 
Body was taken from the Cross by Joseph of Arima- 
thea and Nicodemus, and was buried in the new 
sepulchre of Joseph, and the Sabbath drew near. 

(5) The Glory of Jesus.—After the burial of Jesus,, 
the Holy Women returned and prepared spices andl 
ointments. The next day, the chief priests and Phari- 
sees made the sepulchre secure with guards, sealing 
the stone. When the Sabbath was passed, the Holy 
Women brought sweet spices that they might anoint. 
Jesus. But Jesus rose early the first day of the week, 
and there was a great earthquake, and an angel de- 
scended from heaven, and rolled back the stone. The 
guards were struck with terror, and became as dead 
men. On arriving at the sepulchre the Holy Women 
found the grave empty; Mary Magdalen ran to tell the 
Apostles Peter and John, while the other women were 
told by an angel that the Lord had risen from the 
dead. Peter and John hasten to the sepulchre, and 
find everything as Magdalen has reported. Magdalen 
too returns, and, while weeping at the sepulchre, is 
approached by the risen Saviour Who appears to her 
and speaks with her. On the same day Jesus appeared 
to the other Holy Women, to Peter, to the two disci- 
ples on their way to Emmaus, and to all the Apostles: 
excepting Thomas. A week later He appeared to all 
the Apostles, Thomas included; later still He ap- 
peared in Galilee near the Lake of Genesareth to seven 
disciples, on a mountain in Galilee to a multitude of 
disciples, to James, and finally to His disciples on: 
Mount Olivet whence He ascended into heaven. But. 
these apparitions do not exhaust the record of the 
Gospels, according to which Jesus showed Himself 
alive after His Passion by many proofs, for forty days: 
ae to the disciples and speaking of the kingdom 
of God. 

IV. THe CHARACTER OF JESUS.—The surpassing: 
eminence of the character of Jesus has been acknowl- 
edged by men of the most varied type: Kant testifies 
to His ideal perfection; Hegel sees in Him the union 
of the human and the Divine; the most advanced 
sceptics do Him homage; Spinoza speaks of Him as 
the truest symbol of heavenly wisdom; the beauty 
and grandeur of His life overawe Voltaire; Napo- 
leon I, at St. Helena, felt convinced that ‘‘ Between 
him [Jesus] and whoever else in the world there is 
no possible term of comparison” (Montholon, ‘ Récit 
de la Captivité de l’Empereur Napoléon”’). Rous- 
seau testifies: ‘“‘If the life and death of Socrates are 
those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus are those 
of a god.” Strauss acknowledges: “ He is the highest 
object we can possibly imagine with respect to religion, 
the being without whose presence in the mind perfect 
piety is impossible.” To Renan “The Christ of the 
Gospels is the most beautiful incarnation of God in the 
most beautiful of forms. His beauty is eternal; his 
reign will never end.” John Stuart Mill spoke of Jesus 
as ‘‘a man charged with a special, express, and unique 
commission from God to lead mankind to truth and 
virtue”. Not that the views of the foregoing wit- 
nesses are of any great importance for the theological 
student of the life of Jesus; but they show at least the 
impression made on the most different classes of men 
by the history of Christ. In the following paragraphs 
we shall consider the character of Jesus as manifested 
a in His relation to men, then in His relation to 

od. 

A. Jesus in His Relation to Men.—In His relation to» 
men Jesus manifested certain qualities which were 
perceived by all, being subject to the light of reason; 
but other qualities were reserved for those who viewed 
Him in the light of faith. Both deserve a brief study. 

(1) In the Light of Reason.—There is no trust- 
worthy tradition concerning the bodily appearance: 
of Jesus, but this is not needed in order to obtain a 
picture of His character. It is true that at first sight 
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the conduct of Jesus is so many-sided that His shar- 
acter seems to elude all description. Command and 
sympathy, power and charm, authority and affection, 
cheerfulness and gravity, are some of the qualities that 
make the task of analysis impossible. The make-up of 
the Gospels does not facilitate the work. At first they 
appear to us a bewildering forest of dogmatic state- 
ments and moral principles; there is no system, no 
method, everything is occasional, everything fragmen- 
tary. The Gospels are neither a manual of dogma nor 
a treatise on casuistry, though they are the fountain of 
both. No wonder then that various investigators have 
arrived at entirely different conclusions in their study 
of Jesus. Some call Him a fanatic, others make Him a 
socialist, others again an anarchist, while many call 
Him a dreamer, a mystic, an Hssene. But in this 
variety of views there are two main concepts under 
which the others may be summarized: Some consider 
Jesus an ascetic, others an westhete; some emphasize 
His suffering, others His joyfulness; some identify 
Him with ecclesiasticism, others with humanism; 
some recognize in Him the prophetic picture of the 
Old Testament and the monastic of the New, others 
see in Him only gladness and poetry. There may be 
solid ground for both views; but they do not exhaust 
the character of Jesus. Both are only by-products 
which really existed in Jesus, but were not primarily 
intended; they were only enjoyed and suffered in 
passing, while Jesus strove to attain an end wholly 
different from either joy or sorrow. 

(a) Strength.—Considering the life of Jesus in the 
light of reason, His strength, His poise, and His grace 
are His most characteristic qualities. His strength 
shows itself in His manner of life, His decision, His 
authority. In His rugged, nomadic, homeless life there 
is no room for weakness or sentimentality. Indecision 
is rejected by Jesus on several occasions: ‘“‘ No man can 
serve two masters”; ‘‘He that is rot with me, is 
against me’’; ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of God”’, these 
are some of the statements expressing Christ’s attitude 
to indecision of will. Of Himself He said: ‘‘ My meat is 
to do the will of him that sent me”’; ‘‘I seek not my 
own will, but the will of him that sent me.’ The 
authority of the Master does not allow its power to be 
questioned; He calls to men in their boats, in their 
tax-booths, in their homes, ‘‘ Follow me”, and they 
look up into His face and obey. St. Matthew testifies, 
“The multitude . glorified God that gave 
such power to men’”’; St. Mark adds, “‘the kingdom of 
God comes in power’’; St. Luke says, “‘ His speech was 
with power’’; St. John writes, ‘‘Thou hast given him 
power over all flesh”; the Book of the Acts reads, 
“God anointed him . with power”; St. Paul 
too is impressed with “‘the power of our Lord Jesus”’. 
In His teaching Jesus does not argue, or prove, or 
threaten, like the Pharisees, but He speaks like one 
having authority. Nowhere is Jesus merely a long- 
faced ascetic or a joyous comrade, we find Him every- 
where to be a leader of men, whose principles are built 
on a rock. 

(b) Poise.—It may be said that the strength of 
Christ’s character gives rise to another quality which 
we may call poise. Reason is like the sails of the boat, 
the will is its rudder, and the feelings are the waves 
thrown upon either side of the ship as it passes through 
the waters. The will-power of Jesus is strong enough 
to keep a perfect equilibrium between His feelings and 
His reason; His body is the perfect instrument in the 
performance of His duty; His emotions are wholly sub- 
servient to the Will of His Father; it is the call of 
complying with His higher duties that prevents His 
austerity from becoming excessive. There is there- 
fore a perfect balance or equilibrium in Jesus between 
the life of His body, of His mind, and of His emotions. 
His character is so rounded off that, at first sight, there 
remains nothing which could make it characteristic. 
This poise in the character of Jesus produces a sim- 
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plicity which pervades every one of His actions. As 
the old Roman roads led straight ahead in spite of 
mountains and valleys, ascents and declivities, so does 
the life of Jesus flow quietly onward in accordance 
with the call of duty, in spite of pleasure or pain, 
honour or ignominy. Another trait in Jesus which 
may be considered as flowing from the poise of His char- 
acter is His unalterable peace, a peace which may be 
ruffled but cannot be destroyed either by His inward 
feelings or outward encounters. And these personal 
qualities in Jesus are reflected in His teaching. He 
establishes an equilibrium between the righteousness 
of the Old Testament and the justice of the New, be- 
tween the love and life of the former and those of the 
latter. He lops off indeed the Pharisaic conventional- 
ism and externalism, but they were merely degene- 
rated outgrowths; He urges the law of love, but shows 
that it embraces the whole Law and the Prophets; He 
promises life, but it consists not so much in our posses- 
sion as in our capacity to use our possession. Nor can 
it be urged that the poise of Christ’s teaching is 
destroyed by His three paradoxes of self-sacrifice, of 
service, and of idealism. The law of self-sacrifice 
inculeates that we shall find life by losing it; but the 
law of biological organisms, of physiological tissues, of 
intellectual achievements, and of economic processes 
shows that self-sacrifice is self-realization in the end. 
The second paradox is that of service: ‘‘ Whosoever 
will be the greater among you, let him be your min- 
ister: and he that will be first among you, shall be 
your servant.’”’? But in the industrial and artistic 
world, too, the greatest men are those who have done 
most service. ‘Thirdly, the idealism of Jesus is ex- 
pressed in such words as ‘‘The life is more than the 
meat’’, and ‘‘ Not in bread alone doth man live, but 
in every word that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God.” But even our realistic age must grant that the 
reality of the law is its ideals, and again, that the world 
of the idealist is impossible only for the weak, while the 
strong character creates the world after which he 
strives. The character of Jesus therefore is the em- 
bodiment of both strength and poise. It thus verifies 
the definition given by such an involved writer as 
Emerson: ‘‘Character is centrality, the impossibility 
of being displaced or overset. The natural 
measure of this power is the resistance of circum- 
stances.” 

(c) Grace.—But if there were not a third essential 
element entering into the character of Jesus, it might 
not be attractive after all. Even saints are at times 
bad neighbours; we may like them, but sometimes we 
like them only at a distance. The character of Christ 
carries with it the trait of grace, doing away with all 
harshness and want of amiability. Grace is the un- 
constrained expression of the self-forgetting and 
kindly mind. It is a beautiful way of doing the right 
thing, in the right way, at the right time, and there- 
fore opens all hearts to its possessor. Sympathy is 
the widest channel through which grace flows, and the 
abundance of the stream testifies to the reserve of 
grace. Now Jesus sympathizes with all classes, with 
the rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, 
the happy and the sad; He moves with the same sense 
of familiarity among all classes of society. For the 
self-righteous Pharisees He has only the words, ‘“‘ Woe 
to you, hypocrites”’; He warns His disciples, ‘‘ Unless 
you become as little children, you shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ Plato and Aristotle are ut- 
terly unlike Jesus; they may speak of natural virtue, 
but we never find children in their arms. Jesus treats 
the publicans as His friends; He encourages the most 
tentative beginnings of moral growth. He chooses: 
common fishermen for the corner-stones of His king- 
dom, and by His kindliness trains them to become the 
light of the world and the salt of the earth; He bends 
down to St. Peter whose character was a heap of sand 
rather than a solid foundation, but He graciously 
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forms Peter into the rock upon which to build His 
Church. After two of the Apostles had fallen, Jesus 
was gracious to both, though He saved only one, while 
the other destroyed himself. Women in need are not 
excluded from the general graciousness of Jesus: He 
receives the homage of the sinful woman, He restores 
the son of the widow at Naim, He consoles the sorrow- 
ing sisters Martha and Mary, He cures the mother-in- 
law of St. Peter and restores the health of numerous 
other women, He accepts the ministry of the holy 
women of Galilee, He has words of sympathy for the 
women of Jerusalem who bewailed His sufferings, He 
was subject to His mother till He reached man’s es- 
tate, and when dying on the Cross commended her to 
the care of His beloved disciple. The grace of the 
Master is also evident in the form of His teaching: He 
lays under contribution the simple phases of nature, 
the hen with her chickens, the gnat in the cup, the 
camel in the narrow street, the fig tree and its fruit, 
the fishermen sorting their catch. He meets with the 
lightest touch, approaching sometimes the play of hu- 
mour and sometimes the thrust of irony, the simple 
doubts of His disciples, the selfish questions of His 
hearers, and the subtlest snares of His enemies. He 
feels no need of thrift in His doctrine; He lavishes 
His teaching and His benefits on the few as abun- 
dantly as on the vastest multitudes. He flings out His 
parables into the world that those who have ears may 
hear. There is a prodigality in this manifestation of 
Christ’s grace that can only be symbolized, but not 
equalled, by the waste of seed in the realm of nature. 

(2) In the Light of Faith—In the light of faith the 
life of Jesus is an uninterrupted series of acts of love 
forman. It was love that impelled the Son of God to 
take on human nature, though He did so with the full 
consent of His Father: ‘‘ For God so loved the world, 
as to give his only begotten Son” (John, iii, 16). For 
thirty years Jesus shows His love by a life of poverty, 
labour, and hardship in the fulfilment of the duties of 
acommon tradesman. When His public ministry be- 
gan, Hesimply spent Himself for the good of His neigh- 
bour, “‘ doing good, and healing all that were oppressed 
by the devil” (Acts, x, 38). He shows a boundless 
compassion for all the infirmities of the body; He uses 
His miraculous power to heal the sick, to free the pos- 
sessed, to resuscitate the dead. The moral weak- 
nesses of man move His heart still more effectively; 
the woman at Jacob’s well, Matthew the publican, 
Mary Magdalen the public sinner, Zacheus the unjust 
administrator, are only a few instances of sinners who 
received encouragement from the lips of Jesus. He is 
ready with forgiveness for all; the parable of the 
Prodigal Son illustrates His love for the sinner. In 
His work of teaching He is at the service of the poor- 
est outcast of Galilee as well as of the theological celeb- 
rities of Jerusalem. His bitterest enemies are not 
excluded from the manifestations of His love; even 
while He is being crucified He prays for their pardon. 
The Scribes and Pharisees are treated severely, only 
because they stand in the way of Hislove. ‘‘Come to 
me, all you that labour, and are burdened, and I will 
refresh you” (Matt., xi, 28) is the message of His heart 
to poor suffering humanity. After laying down the 
rule, ‘‘ Greater love than this no man hath, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends”’ (John, xv, 13), He 
surpasses as it were His own standard by dying for His 
enemies. fulfilling the unconscious prophecy of the 
godless high-priest, “‘It is expedient for you that one 
man should die for the people” (John, xi, 50), He 
freely meets His sufferings which He could have easily 
avoided (Matt., xxvi, 53), undergoes the greatest in- 
sults and ignominies, passes through the most severe 
bodily pains, and sheds His blood for men “unto re- 
mission of sins” (Matt., xxvi, 28). But the love of 
Jesus embraced not only the spiritual welfare of men, 
it extended also to their temporal happiness: “‘ Seek ye 
therefore first the kingdom of God, and his justice, and 
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all these things shall be added unto you” (Matt., vi, 
33). 
5. Jesus in His Relation to God.—Prescinding from 
the theological discussions which are usually treated in 
the theses ‘‘De Verbo Incarnato”, we may consider 
the relations of Jesus to God under the headings of His 
sanctity and His Divinity. 

(1) Sanctity of Jesus.—From a negative point of 
view, the sanctity of Jesus consists in His unspotted 
sinlessness. He can defy His enemies by asking, 
‘Which of you shall convince me of sin?” (John, viii, 
46). Even the evil spirits are forced to acknowledge 
Him as the Holy One of God (Mark, i, 24; Luke, iv, 
34). His enemies charge Him with being a Samari- 
tan, and having a devil (John, viii, 48), with being a 
sinner (John, ix, 24), a blasphemer (Matt., xxvi, 65), a 
violator of the Sabbath (John, ix, 16), a malefactor 
(John, xviii, 30), a disturber of the peace (Luke, xxiii, 
5), a seducer (Matt., xxvii, 63). But Pilate finds and 
declares Jesus innocent, and, when pressed by the ene- 
mies of Jesus to condemn Him, he washes his hands 
and exclaims before the assembled people, “‘ I am inno- 
cent of the blood of this just man” (Matt., xxvii, 24). 
The Jewish authorities practically admit that they 
cannot prove any wrong against Jesus; they only in- 
sist, ‘‘We have a law; and according to the law he 
ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God”’ 
(John, xix, 7). The final charge urged against Christ 
PE bitterest enemies was His claim to be the Son 
of God. 

The positive side of the sanctity of Jesus is well at- 
tested by His constant zeal in the service of God. At 
the age of twelve He asks His mother, “‘ Did you not 
know, that I must be about my father’s business?” 
He urges on His hearers the true adoration in spirit 
and in truth (John, iv, 23) required by His Father. 
Repeatedly He declares His entire dependence on His 
Father (John, v, 20, 30; etc.); He is faithful to the Will 
of His Father (John, viii, 29); He tells His disciples, 
‘My meat is to do the will of him that sent me” (John 
iv, 34). Even the hardest sacrifices do not prevent 
Jesus from complying with His Father’s Will: “‘My- 
Father, if this chalice may not pass away, but I must 
drink it, thy will be done” (Matt., xxvi, 42). Jesus 
honours His Father (John, viii, 49), is consumed with 
zeal for the house of His Father (John, ii, 17), and pro- 
claims at the end of His life, ‘‘I have glorified thee on 
the earth” (John, xvii, 4). He prays almost inces- 
santly to His Father (Mark, i, 35; vi, 46; etc.), and 
teaches His Apostles the Our Father (Matt., vi, 9). 
He always thanks His Father for His bounties (Matt., 
xi, 25; ete.), and in brief behaves throughout as only a 
most loving son can behave towards his beloved father. 
During His Passion one of His most intense sorrows is 
His feeling of abandonment by His Father (Mark, xv, 
34), and at the point of death He joyfully surrenders 
His Soul into the hands of His Father (Luke, xxiii, 46). 

(2) Divinity of Jesus.—The Divinity of Jesus is 
proved by some writers by an appeal to prophecy and 
miracle. But, though Jesus fulfilled the prophecies of 
the Old Testament to the letter, He Himself appears 
to appeal to them mainly in proof of His Divine mis- 
sion; He shows the Jews that He fulfils in His Person 
and His work all that had been foretold of the Messias. 
The prophecies uttered by Jesus Himself differ from 
the predictions of the Old Testament in that Jesus 
does not speak in the name of the Lord, like the seers 
of old, but in His own name. If it could be strictly 
proved that they were made in virtue of His own 
knowledge of the future, and of His own power to dis- 
pose of the current of events, the prophecies would 
prove His Divinity; as it is they prove at least that Je- 
sus is a messenger of God, a friend of God, inspired by 
God. This is not the place to discuss the historical 
and philosophical truth of the miracles of Jesus, but 
we know that Jesus appeals to His works as bearing 
witness to the general truth of His mission (John, x, 
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25, 33, 38), and also for the verity of some particular 
claims (Matt., ix, 6; Mark, ii, 10,11; etc.). They show, 
therefore, at least that Jesus is a Divine legate and that 
His teaching is infallibly true. 

Did Jesus teach that He is God? He certainly 
claimed to be the Messias (John, iv, 26), to fulfil the 
Messianic descriptions of the Old Testament (Matt., xi, 
3-5; Luke, vii, 22-23; iv, 18-21), to be denoted by the 
current Messianic names, “king of Israel” (Luke, xix, 
38; etc.), “Son of David” (Matt., ix, 27; ete.), “Son of 
man” (passim), “he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord” (Matt., xxi, 9; ete.). Moreover, Jesus claims 
to be greater than Abraham (John, viii, 53, 56), than 
Moses (Matt., xix, 8-9), than Solomon and Jonas 
(Matt., xii, 41-42); He habitually claims to be sent by 
God (John, v, 36, 37, 43; etc.), calls God His father 
(Luke, ii, 49; etc.), and He willingly accepts the titles 
“Master” and “Lord” (John, xiii, 13, 14). He for- 
gives sin in answer to the observation that God alone 
can forgive sin (Mark, ii, 7, 10; Luke, v, 21, 24; ete.). 
He acts as the Lord of the Sabbath (Matt., xii, 8; etc.), 
and tells St. Peter that as “Son” He is free from the 
duty of paying temple-tribute (Matt., xvii, 24, 25). 
From the beginning of His ministry he allows Nathan- 
ael to call Him “Son of God” (John, i, 49); the Apos- 
tles (Matt., xiv, 33) and Martha (John, xi, 27) give 
Him the same title. Twice He approves of Peter who 
calls Him “the Christ, the Son of God” (John, vi, 70), 
“Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matt., xvi, 16). 
Four distinct times does He proclaim Himself the Son 
of God: to the man born blind (John, ix, 35-37); to the 
Jews in the Temple (John, x, 30, 36); before the two 
assemblies of the Jewish Sanhedrin on the night before 
His death (Matt., xxvi, 63-64; Mark, xiv, 61-62; 
Luke, xxii, 70). He does not manifest His Divine 
Sonship before Satan (Matt., iv, 3, 6) or before the 
Jews who are deriding Him (Matt., xxvii, 40). Jesus 
does not wish to teach the evil spirit the mystery of 
His Divinity; to the Jews He gives a greater sign than 
they are askingfor. Jesus, therefore, applies to Him- 
self, and allows others to apply to Him, the title “Son 
of God” in its full meaning. If there had been a mis- 
understanding He would have corrected it, even as 
Paul and Barnabas corrected those who took them for 
gods (Acts, xiv, 12-14). 

Nor can it be said that the title “Son of God” de- 
notes a merely adoptive sonship. The foregoing texts 
do not admit of such an interpretation. St. Peter, for 
instance, places his Master above John the Baptist, 
Elias, and the Prophets (Matt., xvi, 13-17). Again, 
the Angel Gabriel declares that the Child to be born 
will be ‘‘the Son of the most High” and ‘Son of 
God” (Luke, i, 32, 35), in such a way that He will be 
without an earthly father. Mere adoption presup- 
poses the existence of the child to be adopted; but St. 
Joseph is warned that ‘‘ That which is conceived in her 
[Mary], is of the Holy Ghost” (Matt., i, 20); now one’s 
being conceived by the operation of another implies 
one’s natural relation of sonship to him. Moreover, 
the Divine Sonship claimed by Jesus is such that He 
and the Father are one (John, x, 30, 36); a merely 
adopted sonship does not constitute a physical unity 
between the son and his adoptive father. Finally if 
Jesus had claimed only an adoptive sonship, He would 
have deceived His judges; they could not have con- 
demned Him for seine a prerogative common to 
all pious Israelites. Harnack (Wesen des Christen- 
tums, 81) contends that the Divine Sonship claimed 
by Jesus is an intellectual relation to the Father, 
springing from special knowledge of God. This 
knowledge constitutes “the sphere of the Divine Son- 
ship”, and is implied in the words of Matt., xi, 27: “No 
one knoweth the Son, but the Father: neither doth any 
one know the Father, but the Son, and he to whom it 
shall please the Son to reveal him.” But if the Divine 
Sonship of Christ is a mere intellectual relation, and if 
Christ is God in a most figurative sense, the Paternity 
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of the Father and the Divinity of the Son will be re~ 
duced to a figure of speech. (See THEOLOGY, sub-title 
Christology.) 

The reader will find a great many works referring to this sub- 
ject among the commentaries on the Gospels mentioned in the 
articles Marrapw, GospeL or Saint; Mark, Gospen oF SAINT: 
Luxe, GosPrEL or Satnt; and Joun, Gospey or Saint. Here 
too belong the theological works on the Incarnation which 
will be found under Incarnation. We mention some of the 
principal works on the life of Jesus Christ: Lupouir or Saxony, 
Vita Christi, e sacris Evangeliis sanctorumque Patrum fontibus 
derivata (Strasburg, 1474); pe Liany, Histoire de la vie de J ésus- 
Christ (Paris, 1830); Sepp, Das Leben Christi (Ratisbon, 
1843); Vmurtuor, Vie de N.-S. Jésus-Christ (Paris, 1864); 
CoteripaGR, The Life of our Life (London, 1869); Dueanioup, 
Histoire de N.-S. Jésus-Christ (Paris, 1870); Scuraa, Sechs 
Biicher des Lebens Jesu (Freiburg im Br., 1874); Grimm, Das 
Leben Jesu nach den vier Evangelien (Ratisbon, 1876); Fouarpb, 
La vie de N.-S. Jésus-Christ (Paris, 1880), tr. Grirrira (New 
York and London, 1891); Le Camus, La vie de N.-S. Jésus-Christ 
(Paris, 1883), tr. Hickny (New York, 1908); Dipon, Jésus-Christ 
(Paris, 1891), English translation, ed. O’Rrmuiy (New York, 
1891); Maas, The Life of Christ according to Gospel History (4th 
ed., St. Louis, 1891); Lesfrre, N.-S. Jésws-Christ dans son 
saint Evangile (Paris, 1892); Maas, Christ in Type and Prophecy 
(New York, 1893-96); Pisauns, Jésus-Christ dans I’ Evangile 
(Paris, 1898); Fornart, Della vita di Ges Cristo (Rome, 
1901).—Among Protestant works may be noticed: Lanan, Life 
of Christ (Edinburgh, 1854); PLumprre, Christ and Christen- 
dom (London, 1867); Farrar, Life of Christ (London, 1864); 
Gerxin, The Life and Words of Christ (London, 1877); THom- 
son, Word, Works, and Will (London, 1878); Eprrsserim, The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (London, 1883). Many 
more recent Protestant works might be enumerated, but most 
of them are so infected by criticism or even by rationalism that 
they deny the historical existence of Jesus, or impeach the dig- 
nity of His Humanity, or minimize His historicity, while nearly 
all seem to be in doubt about His Divinity. 


A. J. Maas. 


Jesus Mary, Reticious or.—The Congrega- 
tion of the Religious of Jesus Mary was founded 
at Lyons, France, in October, 1818, by Claudine 
Thevenet, in religion, Mother St. Ignatius. The 
constitutions were approved by Pius IX, 31 Decem- 
ber, 1847. The object of this congregation is to 
give to young ladies a Christian education conform- 
able to their social position; for this purpose the re- 
ligious have boarding-schools and academies, and, in 
large cities, residences for ladies of the literary pro- 
fession. Their establishments of various kinds are 
numerous: in France, before the expulsion of 1901, 
they were at Lyons, the birthplace of the congrega- 
tion, at Le Puy, Rodes, and Remiremont. Owing 
to the religious persecution, the mother-house was 
transferred to Rome in September, 1901. Besides 
the mother-house on the Via Flaminia, the religious 
have opened a college, the Stella Vis, to give to 
young ladies the means of culture which a residence 
in Rome and the study of the fine arts, modern lan- 
guages, European literature, and history afford. 
The Stella Vie is situated on the Via Nomentana, 
near the Porta Pia. In 1842 Lyons sent a colony to 
India, where twelve houses now exist. The most 
important of these are at Bombay, Poonah, Lahore, 
Simla, and Agra. In 1850 the first house in Spain 
was founded at Tarragona; then followed other 
foundations, Valencia, Barcelona, Orihuela, S. Ger- 
vas, Alicante, and Murcia. In 1902 Spain sent a 
colony to found houses in the city of Mexico and at 
Mérida, Yucatan. Meals ' 

The first house of the congregation in America 
was founded at St. Joseph, Levis, Canada, in 1858. 
In 1876 Sillery (Quebec) became the provincial 
house of America. Canada has four other houses, 
at St-Gervais, St-Michel, Trois-Pistoles, and Beauce- 
ville. In 1876 several sisters left Sillery to open 
houses in the United States. The first foundation 
was that at Fall River, Mass., where the sisters now 
conduct a boarding-school and a parochial school at- 
tended by twelve hundred children. The house at 
Manchester, New Hampshire, was founded in 1881; 
then, at Woonsocket, R. I., a boarding-school and 
two parochial schools, attended by fourteen hundred 
children. At Providence, R. I., the religious have a 
convent and two parochial schools. In 1902 several 
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nuns left the mother-house in Rome, to found an 
establishment in New York. The religious of Jesus 
Mary now possess a_ house on Fourteenth Street 
and an academy at Kingsbridge. They also have 
the supervision of a day-school for poor Italian chil- 
dren. The establishment on Fourteenth Street, 
called ‘‘Our Lady of Peace”, is a residence for ladies 
in the literary profession. 
MorHer Ste EvpHiMiz. 


Jews and Judaism (O71, yehiidim ; Lovdaicpués). — 
Of these two terms, the former denotes usually the 
Israelites or descendants of Jacob (Israel) in contrast 
to Gentile races; the latter, the creed and worship of 
the Jews in contrast to Christianity, Mohammedan- 
ism, ete. The subject will be treated under the fol- 
lowing heads: I. History of the Jews since the return 
from the Babylonian Exile, from which time the 
Israelites received the name of Jews (for their earlier 
history, see IsranLirps); IT. Judaism as a religious 
communion with its special system of faith, rites, cus- 
toms, etc. 

I. History oF THE Jews.—This history may be 
divided into various periods in accordance with the 
leading phases which may be distinguished in the 
existence of the Jewish race since the Return in 
538 B.C. 

(1) Persian Suzerainty (538-833 B. C.).—In Oct., 
538 B. c., Babylon opened its gates to the Persian 
army, and a few weeks later the great conqueror of 
Babylonia, Cyrus, made his triumphal entry into the 
fallen city. One of the first official acts of the new 
ruler in Babylon was to give to the exiled Jews full 
liberty to return to Juda (see I Esdras, i). The sub- 
stance of Cyrus’s decree in their favour is in striking 
harmony with other known decrees of that monarch, 
with his general policy of clemency and toleration to- 
wards the conquered races of his empire, and with his 
natural desire to have on the Egyptian border a com- 
monwealth as large as possible, bound to Persia by the 
strongest ties of gratitude. A comparatively large 
number of Jewish exiles (50,000 according to I Esdras, 
ii, 64, 65), availed themselves of Cyrus’s permission. 
Their official leader was Zorobabel, a descendant of 
the royal family of Juda, whom the Persian monarch 
had invested with the governorship of the sub-prov- 
ince of Juda, and entrusted with the precious vessels 
which had belonged to Yahweh’s House. There ap- 
peared also by his side the priest “Josue, the son of 
Josedee”’, probably as the religious head of the return- 
ing community. The returned exiles, who mostly 
belonged to the tribes of Benjamin and Juda, settled 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. They at 
once organized a council of twelve elders, and this 
council, which was naturally presided over by Zoro- 
babel, controlled and guided the internal affairs of the 
community, under the suzerainty of Persia. Without 
delay, too, they set up a new altar, and had it ready to 
celebrate the east of Tabernacles in 537 8. c. Hence- 
forth, the ritual system was religiously carried out. 
The foundation of the second Temple was laid in the 
second month of the second year after the Return, but 
no further headway was made for fifteen or sixteen 
years, owing to the active interference and positive 
misrepresentations to the Persian kings by the Sa- 
maritans to whom the Jews had denied a share in the 
work of rebuilding the House of the Lord. Meantime, 
the Jews themselves lost much of their interest in the 
reconstruction of the Temple; and it is only in 520 
B. Cc. that the Prophets Aggeus and Zacharias suc- 
ceeded in rousing them from their supineness. Pecun- 
iary help came too from the Jewish community in 
Babylon, and also, a little later, from the Persian king. 
Thus encouraged, they made rapid progress and on 3 
March, 515 B. c., the new Temple was solemnly dedi- 
cated. The Jewish leaders next started on the re- 
building of the walls of Jerusalem, and here again met 
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with the hostility of the Samaritans, whose complaints 
at the Court of Persia were most successful under 
Artaxerxes I “Longimanus” (464-424 B. c.), who 
issued orders strictly forbidding the Jews to proceed 
with the work. 

The special mission of Esdras and Nehemias in be- 
half of the struggling Palestinian community and their 
strenuous efforts to lift up its moral and religious tone 
need not to be dwelt upon here (see Espras; NEHE- 
MIAS). Suffice it to say, that to whatever precise time 
their labours should be assigned (see CaPtivitigs), the 
scribe Esdras and the satrap Nehemias left their pe:- 
manent impress on their fellow-Jews. After Esdras’s 
death, which probably occurred not long before the end 
of the Persian rule over Juda in 333 B. c., little is 
distinctly known of the history of the Palestinian Jews. 
It seems, however, that under the satraps of Ccele- 
Syria, the action of the high-priest had a very con- 
siderable influence upon their religious and civil 
matters alike (cfr. Josephus, “ Antiq. of the Jews”, 
XJ, vii), and that their community enjoyed a steadily 
increasing prosperity, hardly marred by ihe deporta- 
tion of a certain number of Jews to distant regions like 
Hyreania, which probably occurred under Artaxerxes 
III (358-337 B.c.). During the Persian period, the 
Jews who had preferred to stay in Babylonia remained 
constantly in touch with the returned exiles, sending 
them, at times, material help, and formed a flourishing 
community deeply attached to the faith and to the 
traditions of theirrace. Within the same period falls 
the formation of the Jewish colony at Elephantine 
(Upper Egypt), which was for a while supplied with a 
temple of its own, and the faithfulness of which to 
Persia is witnessed by Judeo-Aramean papyri recently 
discovered. Lastly, the institutions of Judaism which 
seem to have more particularly developed during the 
Persian domination are the Synagogues, with their 
educational and religious features, and the Scribes 
with their peculiar skill in the Law. 

(2) Greek Period (883-168 B. C.).—A new period in 
the history of the Jews opens with the defeat of Darius 
“TT (335-330 B. c.) by Alexander the Great at Issus, in 
Cilicia. This victory of the young conqueror of Per- 
sia undoubtedly brought the Palestinian Jews into 
direct contact with Greek civilization, whatever may 
be thought of the exact historical value of what Jose- 
phus relates (Antiq. of the Jews, XI, viii, 3-5) con- 
cerning Alexander’s personal visit to Jerusalem. 
Alexander allowed them the free enjoyment of their 
religious and civil liberties, and rewarded those of 
them who went to war with him against Egypt and 
settled in Alexandria, a city of his foundation, by 
granting them equal civie rights with the Macedo- 
nians. Again, when the Samaritans rebelled against 
him, he added a part of Samaria to Judea (331 B. c.). 
After Alexander’s untimely death (323 B.c.), Palestine 
had an ample share of the troubles which arose out of 
the partition of his vast empire among his captains. 
Placed between Syria and Egypt, it became the bone 
of contention between their respective rulers. At first, 
as a part of Coele-Syria, it passed naturally into the 
possession of Laomedon of Mytilene. But as early as 
320 B. c., it was seized by the Egyptian Ptolemy I 
(323-285 B. c.) who, ona Sabbath-day took Jerusalem, 
and carried away many Samaritans and Jews into 
Egypt. <A tew years later (315 B. c.), it fell into the 
power of Syria; but after the battle of Ipsus in Phry- 
gia (301 B. c.), it was annexed to Egypt and remained 
so practically a whole century (301-202 B.c.). Seleu- 
cus I, who founded Antioch about 300 B. c., attracted 
the Jews to his new capital by granting them equal 
rights with his Greek subjects; and thence they grad- 
ually extended into the principal cities of Asia Minor. 
The rule of the first three Ptolemies was even more 
popular with the Jews than that of the Seleucids. 
Ptolemy I (Soter) settled many of them in Alexandria 
and Cyrene, whence they gradually spread over the 
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whole country, and attained to eminence in science, 
art, and even literature, as is proved by the numerous 
Judeo-Greek fragments which have survived. Under 
Ptolemy II (Philadelphus), the Hebrew Pentateuch 
was first rendered into Greek; and this, in turn, led in 
the course of time to the complete translation of the 
Old Testament known as the Septuagint. His suc- 
cessor, Huergetes (247-222 B.c.), is particularly ered- 
ited, after a successful campaign in Syria, with having 
offered rich presents at the Temple in Jerusalem. 
Again, the annual tribute demanded by the early 
Ptolemies was apparently light; and as long as it was 
paid regularly, the : 
Palestinian Jews 
were left free toman- 
age their own affairs 
under their high- 
priests at whose side 
stood the Gerusia of 
Jerusalem, asa coun- 
cil of state, includ- 
ing the priestly aris- 
tocracy. Inthis 
wise, things went 
well under the high- 
priesthood of Simon 
the Just (3810-291 
B. C.), and that of 
his two brothers, 
Eleazar II (291-276 
B.c.) and Manasses 
(276-250 B.c.). 
Matters proved 
less satisfactory un- 
der Onias II (250- 
226 B. c.), who with- 
held the tribute for 
several years from 
his Egyptian suze- 
rain. Under Onias’s 
son and_ successor, 
Simon II (226-198 
B. C.), whose godly 
rule is highly praised 
in Eeclesiasticus 
(chap. iv), the con- 
dition of Palestine 
became precarious 
owing to the renewed 
conflicts between 
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charge of the high-priesthood, while two foreign 
officers became Governors of Jerusalem and Samaria 
respectively (170). 

(3) The Machabean Age (168-63 B. C.)—The whole 
period which has just been described, was marked by 
the steady growth and widespread influence of hel- 
lenistic culture. Towards its end, the Jewish high- 
priests themselves not only assumed Greek names and 
adopted Greek manners, but became the ardent cham- 
pions of Hellenism. In fact, Antiochus IV thought 
that the time had now come to unify the various races 
of his dominions by thoroughly hellenizing them. His 
general edict for that 
purpose met prob- 
ably with unex- 
pected cpposition on 
the part of most 
Palestinian Jews. 
Hence, by special 
letters he ordered the 
utter destruction of 
Yahweh’s worship in 
Jerusalem and in all 
towns of Judea: un- 
der the penalty of 
death everything 
distinetly Jewish was 
prohibited, and 
Greek idolatry pre- 
scribed (168 B. c.). 
The Holy City had 
recently been dis- 
mantled, and a part 
of it (Acra) trans- 
formed into a Syrian 
citadel. Now its 
Temple was dedi- 
cated to Zeus, to 
whom sacrifices were 
offered upon an idol- 
altar erected over 
Yahweh’s altar. In 
like manner, in all 
the townships of 
Juda altars were set 
up and heathen sacri- 
fices offered. In the 
dire persecution 
which ensued, all 
resistance seemed 
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however, the Syrian 
king, Antiochus III, remained master of Palestine 
and did his utmost to secure the loyalty of the 
Jews not only of Judea, but also of Mesopotamia and 
Babylon. Seleucus IV (187-175 8B. c.) pursued at 
first the conciliatory policy of his father, and the 
Judean Jews prospered during the opening years of 
Onias III (198-175). Soon, however, intestine strife 
disturbed the pontiff’s wise rule, and Seleucus, misled 
by Simon, the governor of the Temple, sent his treas- 
urer, Heliodorus, to seize the Temple funds. ‘The 
failure of Heliodorus’s mission led eventually to 
Onias’s imprisonment and deposition from the high- 
priesthood. This deposition purchased from the new 
king, Antiochus IV (Hpiphanes), by Jason, an un- 
worthy brother of Onias, was the real triumph of Hel- 
lenism in Jerusalem. The man who, in turn, sup- 
planted Jason was Menelaus, another hellenizing 
leader, whom craft and gold maintained in office, de- 
spite the complaints of the Jews to the Syrian mon- 
arch. At length, a popular revolt occurred against 
Menelaus, which Antiochus put down with great bar- 
barity, and which resulted in his leaving Menelaus in 
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boldly raised the 
standard of revolt. At his death (167 B.c.), he ap- 
pointed his son Judas, surnamed Machabeus, to head 
the forces which had gradually gathered around him. 
Under Judas’s able leadership, the Machabean troops 
won several victories, and in December, 165 B. C., 
Jerusalem was re-entered, the Temple cleansed, and 
Divine worship renewed. 

The struggle was a hard one against the numerous 
armies of Antiochus V and Demetrius. I, the next 
Syrian kings; yet it was heroically maintained, with 
varying success, by Judas until his death on the battle- 
field (161 B. c.). One of his brothers, Jonathan, be- 
came his successor in command for the next eighteen 
years (161-143 B.c.). The new leader was not only 
able to re-enter and fortify Jerusalem, but was also 
recognized as high-priest of the Jews by the Syrian 
Jrown, and as an ally by Rome and Sparta. It was 
not given him, however, to restore his country to com- 
plete independence: he was treacherously captured 
and soon afterwards put to death by the Syrian gen- 
eral, Tryphon. Another brother of Judas, Simon 
(143-135 B. c ), then assumed the leadership, and un- 
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der him the Jews attained to a high degree of happi- 
ness and prosperity. He repaired the fortresses of 
Judea, took and destroyed the citadel of Acra (142 
B.c.), and renewed the treaties with Rome and Lacedex- 
mon. In 141 8. c., he was proclaimed by a national 
assembly “prince and high-priest for ever, till there 
should arise a faithful prophet”. He exercised the 
right of coinage and may be considered as the founder 
of the Asmonean, or last Jewish, dynasty. The rule 
of John Hyreanus I, Simon’s successor, lasted 30 
years. His career was marked by a series of con- 
quests, notably by the reduction of Samaria and the 
forcible conversion of Idumea. He sided with the 
aristocratic Sadducees against the more rigid defend- 
ers of the Theocracy, the Pharisees, the successors of 
the Assideans. The oldest parts of the “Sibylline 
Oracles’ and of the ‘“ Book of Enoch” are probably 
remainders of the literature of his day. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Aristobulus I (Heb. name, 
Judas), who was the first Machabean ruler to assume 
the title of king. He reigned but one year, conquered 
and proselytized a part of Galilee. His brother Alex- 
ander Jannzeus (Heb. name, Jonathan) occupied the 
throne twenty-six years (104-78 B. c.). During the 
civil war which broke out between him and his sub- 
jects he was long unsuccessful; but he finally got the 

etter of his opponents, and wreaked frightful ven- 
geance upon them. He also succeeded at a later date 
in conquering and Judaizing the whole country east of 
the Jordan. 

On acceding to the kingdom, his widow Alexandra 
(Heb. name, Salome) practically surrendered the rule 
to the Pharisees. But this did not secure the peace of 
the realm, for Alexandra’s death alone prevented her 
being involved in a new civil war. The strife which 
soon arose after her death (69 B. c.), between her two 
sons Hyrcanus IJ and Aristobulus II, who were fa- 
voured by the Pharisees and the Sadducees respec- 
tively, was skilfully kept up by Antipater,the ambitious 
Governor of Idumea and father of Herod the Great. 
Tt gradually led both brothers to submit to the arbi- 
tration of Pompey, then commanding the Roman 
forces in the East. The wary imperator finally de- 
cided in favour of Hyreanus, marched on Jerusalem, 
and stormed the Temple, whereupon a carnage ensued. 
This brought to an end the short era of independence 
which the Machabees had secured for their country 
(63 B. c.). It was during the Machabean Age that 
occurred the building of a Jewish temple at Leonto- 
polis in the Delta, and the transformation of the 
Jewish Gerusia into the Jerusalem Sanhedrin. Among 
the literary products of the same period are to be 
reckoned the deuterocanonical Books of the Macha- 
bees, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus; and the apocryphal 
“Psalms of Solomon”, ‘ Book of Jubilees”, and “ As- 
sumption of Moses”; to which many scholars add the 
Book of Daniel and several sacred hymns embodied 
in our Psalter. 

(4) Harly Roman Supremacy (63 B. C.—A, D. 70).— 
The fall of Jerusalem in 63 B. c. marks the beginning of 
Judea’s vassalage to Rome. Pompey, its conqueror, 
dismantled the Holy City, recognized Hyreanus II as 
high-priest and ethnarch, but withdrew from his juris- 
diction all territory outside of Judea proper, and 
strictly forbade him all further conquests. Then he 
proceeded homewards carrying with him numerous 
captives, who greatly increased, if indeed they did not 
begin, the Jewish community in Rome. Soon Judea 
ber ame a prey to several discords, in the midst of 
which the weak Hyrcanus lost more and more of his 
authority, and his virtual master, the Idumean Anti- 
pater, grew proportionately in favour with the suzer- 
ains of the land. Upon the final defeat of Pompey at 
Pharsalus (48 B. c.) by Julius Cesar, Antipater 
promptly sided with the victor, and rendered him sig- 
nal services in Egypt. His reward was the full recog- 
nition of Hyreanus as high-priest and ethnarch; and 
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for himself the rights of Roman citizenship and the 
office of procurator over the whole of Palestine. He 
next proceeded to rebuild the walls of the Holy City, 
and to appoint two of his sons, Phasael and Herod, 
Governors of Jerusalem and Galilee respectively. 
From this time forth Herod’s fortune grew rapidly, 
until in the Roman capital, whither he had fled from 
the wrath of the Nationalist party, he reached the goal 
of his ambition. The Idumean Herod ascended the 
Throne of David, and his long reign (37-4 B. c.) forms 
in several respects a glorious epoch in the history of 
the Jews (see Herop THE Great). Upon the whole, 
however, it was disastrous for the Jews of Palestine. 
Its first part (37-25 B. c.) was chiefly spent in getting 
rid of the surviving Asmoneans. By their death he, 
indeed, made the throne more secure for himself, but 
also alienated the mass of his subjects who were deeply 
attached to the Machabean family. To this griev- 
ance he gradually added others no less hateful to the 
national party. The people hated him as a bloody 
tyrant bent on destroying the worship of God, and 
hated still more the Romans who maintained him on 
the throne, and whose suzerainty was to be thrown off 
at the first opportunity. It was a short time be- 
fore the death of Herod that Jesus, the-true King of 
the Jews, was born, and the Holy Innocents were 
massacred. 

Herod’s death was the signal for an insurrection 
which spread gradually and was finally put down by 
Varus, the Governor of Syria. Next followed the 
practical ratification of the last will of Herod by Au- 
gustus. The principal heir was Archelaus, who was 
appointed ethnarch of Idumea, Judea, and Samaria, 
with the promise of the royal title on condition that he 
should rule to the emperor’s satisfaction. For his 
misrule, Augustus deposed him (A.D. 6), and put in his 
stead a Roman procurator. Henceforward, Judea 
continued as a part of the province of Syria, except tor 
a brief interval (a. p. 41-44), during which Herod 
Agrippa I held sway over all the dominions of Herod 
the Great. The Roman procurators of Judea resided 
in Cesarea, and went to Jerusalem only on special oc- 
casions. They were subalterns of the Syrian govern- 
ors, commanded the military, maintained peace and 
took care of the revenue. They generally abstained 
from meddling with the religious affairs, especially for 
fear of arousing the violence of the Zealots of the time, 
who regarded as unlawful the payment of tribute to 
Cesar. The local government was largely left in the 
hands of the Sadducean priestly aristocracy, and the 
Sanhedrin was the supreme court of justice, deprived, 
however (about A. p. 380), of the power of carrying a 
sentence of death. It was under Pontius Pilate (a.p. 
26-36), one of the procurators appointed by Tiberius, 
that Jesus was crucified. 

Up to the reign of Caligula (37-41), the Jews en- 
joyed, without any serious interruption, the universal 
toleration which Roman policy permitted to the reli- 
gion of the subject states. But when that emperor 
ordered that Divine honours should be paid to him, 
they generally refused to submit. Petronius, the Ro- 
man Governor of Syria, received peremptory orders to 
use violence, if necessary, to set up Caligula’s statue in 
the Temple at Jerusalem. At Alexandria a fearful 
massacre took place, and it looked as if all the Jews of 
Palestine were doomed to perish. Petronius, how- 
ever, delayed the execution of the decree, and in fact, 
escaped punishment only through the murder of Cali- 
gula in A. p. 41. The Jews were saved, and with the 
accession of Claudius who owed the imperial dignity 
chiefly to the efforts of Herod Agrippa, a brighter day 
dawned for them. Through gratitude, Claudius con- 
ferred upon Agrippa the whole kingdom of Herod the 
Great, and upon the Jews at home and abroad valu- 
able privileges. Agrippa’s careful government made 
itself felt throughout the entire community, and the 
Sanhedrin, now under the presidency of Gamaliel I, 
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St. Paul’s teacher, had more authority than ever be- 
fore. Yet the national party remained in an almost 
constant state of mutiny, while the Christians were 
persecuted by Agrippa. Upon Agrippa’s death (a. p. 
44), the country was again subjected to Roman pro- 
curators, and this was the prelude to the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Jewish people. Nearly all the seven 
procurators who ruled Judea from a. p. 44 to 66 acted 
as though they sought to drive its population to de- 
spairand revolt. Gradually, the confusion became so 
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in the midst of which they chanced to live. This dan- 
ger was, however, averted by the rapid concentration 
of the surviving Jews in two great communities, mostly 
independent of each other, and corresponding to the 
two great divisions of the world at the time. ‘The first 
naturally comprised all the Jews who lived this side of 
the Euphrates. Not long after the fall of Jerusalem 
and its subsequent misfortunes, they gradually ac- 
knowledged the authority of a new Sanhedrin, which, 
in whatever way it arose, was actually constituted at 
Jamnia (Jabne), under 
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commonwealth. At |p oe 
length, in a. p. 66, in 
spite of all the precau- 
tionary efforts of A grip- 
pa II, the party of the 
Zealots burst into an 
open rebellion, which 
was terminated (A. pb. 
70) by the eapture of 
Jerusalem by Titus, the 
destruction of the Tem- 
ple, and the massacre 
and the banishment of 
hundreds of thousands 
of the unhappy people, 
who were scattered 
among their brethren 
in all parts of the world. 
According to Eusebius, 
the Christians of Jeru- 
salem, forewarned by 
their Master, escaped 
the horrors of the last 
siege, by removing in 
due time to Pella, east 
of the Jordan. Promi- 
nent among the Jewish 
writers of the first cen- 
tury of our era are 
Philo, who pleaded the 
Jewish cause at Rome 
before Caligula, and 
Josephus, who acted as 
Jewish Governor of 
Galilee during the final 
revolt against Rome, 
and described its vicis- 
situdes and horrors in a 
thrilling, and probably 
also in an exaggerated, 
manner. 

(5) Last Days of 
Pagan Rome (A. D. 
70-820). —Rome ex- 
ulted over fallen Jeru- 
salem, and struck 
coins commemorative 
of the hard won victory. 
The chief leaders of the defence, a long train of heavily 
chained captives, the vessels of the Temple, the seven- 
branched candlestick, the golden table, and a roll of 
the Law, graced Titus’s triumph in the imperial city. 
And yet three strong fortresses in Palestine still held 
out against the Romans: Herodium, Macheerus, and 
Masada. The first twofellin a.p. 71, and the third, the 
following year, which thus witnessed the complete con- 
quest of Judea. Fora while longer, certain fugitive 
Judean Zealots strove to foment a rebellion in Egypt 
and in Cyrenaica. But their effortssoon came to naught, 
and Vespasian availed himself of the Egyptian commo- 
tion to close for ever the temple of Onias in Heliopolis. 
At this juncture, it looked as though the distinct groups 
of Jewish families were henceforth destined to drift 
separately, finally to be absorbed by the various nations 
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the presidency of Rab- 
bi Jochanan ben Zac- 
cai. Together with the 
Sanhedrin [now the 
supreme Court (Béth 
Din) of the Western 
communities], there 
was at Jamnia a school 
in which Jochanan in- 
culeated the oral Law 
(specifically the Hala- 
cha) handed down by 
the fathers, and de- 
livered expository lec- 
tures (Hagada) on the 
other Hebrew Scrip- 
tures distinct from the 
written Law (Penta- 
teuch). Jochanan’s 
successor as the head 
of the Sanhedrin (a. p. 
80) was Rabbi Gam- 
aliel II, who took the 
title of Nasi (“ prince”: 
among the Romans, 
patriarch”). He also 
lived at Jamnia, and 
presided over its 
school, on the model 
of which other schools 
were gradually formed 
in the neighbourhood. 
He finally transmitted 
(A. D. 118) to his suc- 
cessors, the “patri- 
archs of the West”, a 
religious authority to 
which obedience and 
reverence were hence- 
forth paid, even after 
the seat of this author- 
ity was shifted first to 
Sepphoris, and finally 
to Tiberias. 

The supremacy of 


“Rabbinism”, thus 
firmly established 
among the Western 


Jews, prevailed like- 
wise in the other great 
community which comprised all the Jewish families 
east of the Euphrates. The chief of this Babylo- 
nian community assumed the title of Resh-Galutha 
(prince of the Captivity), and was a powerful feu- 
datory of the Parthian Empire. He was the su- 
preme judge of the minor communities, both in civil 
and in criminal matters, and exercised in many other 
ways a wellnigh absolute authority over them. The 
principal districts under his jurisdiction were those of 
Nares, Sora, Pumbeditha, Nahardea, Nahar-Paked, 
and Machuza, whose rabbinical schools were destined 
to enjoy the greatest fame and influence. The patri- 
archs of the West possessed much less temporal au- 
thority than the princes of the Captivity; and this was 
only natural in view of the suspicious watchfulness 
which Vespasian and Titus exercised over the Jews of 
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the Empire. A garrison of 800 men occupied the ruins 
of Jerusalem to prevent its reconstruction by the re- 
ligious zeal of its former inhabitants, and in order to do 
away with all possible pretenders to the Jewish Throne 
or to the Messianic dignity a strict search was made for 
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all who claimed descent from the royal House of David. 
Under Domitian (A. p. 81-96), the Fiscus Judaicus, 
or tax of two drachmas established by Vespasian for 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was exacted from the 
Jews with the utmost rigour, and they were involved 
in the persecutions which this tyrant carried on against 
Christians. The reign of Nerva (A. p. 96-98) gave a 
brief interval of peace to the Jews; but in that of Tra- 
jan (98-117), while the Roman legions had been with- 
drawn from Africa to fight against Parthia, the Jewish 
population of Egypt and Cyrene took up arms against 
the Greeks of those districts, and on both sides dread- 
ful atrocities were committed. Thence the flame 
spread to Cyprus where the Jews massacred, we are 
told, 240,000 of their fellow-citizens. Hadrian sent 
forces to suppress the uprising in that island, and for- 
bade any Jew to set his foot on its soil. Next, the re- 
volt in Egypt and Cyrene was put down. Meanwhile 
the Jews of Mesopotamia, dissatisfied with the Romans 
who had just conquered the Parthians, endeavoured to 
get rid of the Fiseus Judaicus now imposed upon them. 
Their insurrection was soon suppressed by Lucius 
Quintus, who was then appointed to the government 
of Judea, where it is probable that disturbances 
were feared. 

The next year (a. D. 117), Hadrian became emperor. 
This was a fortunate occurrence for the Jews of Baby- 
lonia, for as the new Cesar gave up Trajan’s conquests 
beyond the Euphrates, they came again under the 
milder rule of their ancient sovereigns. But it proved 
most unfortunate for the Jewish population of the Ro- 
man world. Hadrian issued an edict forbidding cir- 
cumcision, the reading of the Law, and the observance 
of the Sabbath. He next made known his intention to 
establish a Roman colony in Jerusalem, and to erect a 
fane to Jupiter on the site of Yahweh’s fallen Temple. 
At this juncture, it was announced that the Messias 
had just appeared. His name, Bar-Cochba, “Son of 
the Star”’, seemed to fulfil the ancient prophecy: ‘‘a 
star shall rise out of Jacob” (Numb., xxiv, 17). Rabbi 
Aqiba, the most learned and venerated of the Sanhe- 
drists of the day, distinctly acknowledged the claims 
of the new Messias. Jewish warriors of all countries 
flocked around Bar-Cochba, and he maintained his 
cause against Hadrian for two years. But Roman 
tactics and discipline gradually prevailed. The Jew- 
ish strongholds fell one after another before Julius 
Severus, the Roman general; Jerusalem was taken; 
and at length (a. p. 135), the fortress of Bither, the last 
refuge of the rebels, was captured and razed to the 
ground. Bar-Cochba had been slain; and sometime 
later, Rabbi Aqiba was seized and executed, but his 
seven leading pupils fortunately escaped to Nisibis and 
Nahardea. Dreadful massacres followed the suppres- 
sion of the revolt; of the fugitives who eseaped death 
many fled to Arabia, whence that country obtained its 
Jewish population; and the rest were sold into slavery. 
To annihilate for ever all hopes of the restoration of a 
Jewish kingdom, a new city was founded on the site of 
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Jerusalem and peopled by a colony of foreigners. The 
city received the name of Alia Capitolina, and no Jew 
was allowed to reside in it or even approach its envi- 
rons. The Christians, now fully distinguished from 
the Jews, were permitted to establish themselves 
within the walls, and A¢lia became the seat of a flour- 
ishing bishopric. 

Under Antoninus Pius (138-161), Hadrian’s laws 
were repealed, and the active persecution against the 
Jews came to an end. Agqiba’s disciples then re- 
turned to Palestine and reorganized the Sanhedrin at 
Usha, in Galilee (140), under the presidency of Simon 
II, the son of Gamaliel II. Simon’s patriarchate was 
not free from the petty oppression of the Roman 
officials, which the Palestinian Jews particularly felt 
and resented. On the occasion, therefore, of the war- 
like preparations of the Parthians against Rome, a 
fresh revolt broke out in Judea during the last year of 
Antoninus’s reign. It was speedily suppressed under 
the next emperor, Marcus Aurelius (161-180), and fol- 
lowed by a re-enactment of Hadrian’s extreme meas- 
ures which, however, were soon annulled or never 
carried out. In 165, Rabbi Juda I succeeded Simon 
II as president of the Sanhedrin and patriarch of the 
West. The most important of his acts is the comple- 
tion of the Mishna oral Law (about 189), which, 
concurrently with the Bible, became the principal 
source of rabbinical study, and a kind of constitution 
which even now holds together the scattered members 
of the Jewish race. As Rabbi Juda was in office for 
over thirty years, he was the last Jewish patriarch who 
had to complain of the vexations of the pagan rulers of 
Rome. Under Caracalla (211-217), the Jews received 
the right of citizenship; and under his successors the 
various disabilities by which they had been affected 
were gradually removed. Even such rabid perse- 
cutors of the Christians as Decius (249-251), Valerian 
(253-260), and Diocletian (284-305) left the Jews 
unmolested. During this period of peace, the pa- 
triarchs of the West frequently sent their legates to the 
various synagogues to ascertain their actual condition 
and collect the tax from which Juda III and his sue- 
cessors drew their income. In Babylonia, the Jewish 
communities and schools were flourishing under the 
princes of the Captivity, and except for a short space 
of time immediately after the conquest of the Par- 
thians by the neo-Persians, and during the ephemeral 
rule of Odenathus at Palmyra, they enjoyed quiet and 
independence. The condition of the Jews in Arabia 
and China, at this time, is not known with any degree 
of certainty. 

(6) Christian Emperors and Barbarian Kings (820- 
628).—The accession of Christianity to the throne of 
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the Cxsars by the conversion of Constantine, opens a 
new era in the history of the Jews. The equality of 
rights to which the pagan emperors had admitted 
them was gradually restricted by the head of the 
Christian State. Under Constantine (306-337), the 
restrictions were few in number, and due to his inter- 
est in the welfare of his Christian subjects and in the 
promotion of the true religion. He made the passage 
from Christianity to Judaism a penal offence; pro- 
hibited the Jews from circumcising their Christian 
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slaves; protected converts from Judaism against the 
fiery vengeance of their former coreligionists; but 
never deprived them of their citizenship, and never 
went beyond constraining them—with the exception 
of their rabbis—to take upon themselves certain 
public offices which had become particularly burden- 
some. These laws were re-enacted and made more 
severe by his son Constans I (337-350), who attached 
the death penalty to marriages between Jews and 
Christians. The severity of these and other laws of 
Constans was but too fully justified by the dreadful 
excesses of the Jews in Alexandria, and by their tem- 
porary revolt in Judea. The accession of Julian the 
Apostate, in 361, made a new diversion in their favour. 
This emperor decreed the rebuilding of the Temple on 
Mt. Moria and the full restoration of Jewish worship, 
apparently with a view to secure the influence of the 
Mesopotamian Jews in his expedition against the Per- 
sians. The Jews were triumphant, but their triumph 
was short-lived; sudden flames burst forth from Mt. 
Moria and rendered impossible the rebuilding of the 
Temple; Julian perished in his Persian War, and his 
successor, Jovian (363-364), reverted to Constans’ 
policy. ‘The next emperors, Valens and Valentinian, 
reinstated the Jews in their former rights, except, 
however, the exemption from the public services. 
Under Gratian, Theodosius I, and Areadius, they like- 
wise enjoyed the protection of the Throne; but under 
Theodosius IT (402-450), emboldened by their long 
immunity from persecution, they manifested a spirit 
of intolerance and crime which led to violent tumults 
between them and the Christians in various parts of 
the Eastern Roman Empire, and apparently also to the 
prohibition of building new synagogues and from dis- 
charging any state employment. It was under Theo- 
dosius II that the patriarchate of the West, then held 
by Gamaliel VI, came to an end (425). Some time be- 
fore (ec. 375), the Jerusalem Talmud was finished, a 
work which, however important for Judaism, is less 
complete, in regard to both its Mishna and its Gemara, 
than the Babylonian Talmud, the compilation of which 
was terminated by the heads of the Babylonian 
schools about 499, despite the violent persecutions of 
the Persian kings, Jezdijird III (440-457) and Firuz 
(457-484). The immediate result of Firuz’s persecu- 
tion was the emigration of Jewish colonists in the 
south as far as Arabia, and in the east as far as India 
where they founded a little Jewish state on the coast 
of Malabar which lasted till 1520. Under Qubad I, 
Firuz’s son and successor, the prince of the Captivity, 
Mar-Zutra IT, managed to maintain for seven years an 
independent Jewish state in Babylonia; but in 518, 
the Byzantine successors of Theodosius II enforced his 
anti-Jewish laws with great rigour, and, as a result, 
the intellectual life and former jurisdiction of the 
Judean Jews became virtually extinct. 

In the West the Jews fared decidedly better during 
the fifth century than in the East. They of course 
suffered many evils during the invasions of the north- 
ern barbarians who flooded the Western Empire after 
its permanent separation in 395 from the Eastern Em- 
pire of Constantinople. In the midst of the political 
convulsions naturally entailed by these invasions, the 
Jews gradually became the masters of the commerce, 
which the conquerors of the Western Empire, addicted 
to the arts of war, had neither time nor inclination to 
pursue. In the various states which soon arose out of 
that dismembered empire, the numerous Jewish col- 
onies do not seem for a long time to have been sub- 
jected to restrictive measures, except in connexion 
with their slave trade. The Vandals left them free to 
exercise their religion. They were justly treated in 
Italy, by the kings of the Ostrogoths, and by the 
Roman pontiffs; in Gaul, by the early Merovingians 
generally; and in Spain, by the Visigoths down to the 
conversion of King Recared to Catholicism (589), or 
rather down. to the acce.sion of Sisebut (612), who, 
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deploring the fact that Recared’s anti-Jewish laws had 
been little more than a dead letter, resolved at once to 
enforce them, and in fact added to them first the in- 
junction that the Jews should release the slaves in 
their possession, and next, that they should choose 
between baptism and banishment. Anti-Jewish legis- 
lation was framed at a much earlier date in the Frank- 
ish dominions. Hostility towards the Jews showed 
itself first in Burgundy, under King Sigismund (517), 
and thence it spread over the Frankish countries. In 
554, Childebert I of Paris forbade them to appear on 
the street at Hastertide; in 581, Chilperic compelled 
them to receive baptism; in 613, Clotaire II sanc- 
tioned new decrees against them; and in 629, Dago- 
bert bade them choose between baptism and expul- 
sion. Thus the laws against the Jews both in Spain 
and in France reached gradually a degree of severity 
unknown even to such Hastern persecutors of Judaism 
as Justinian I (527-565) and Heraclius (610-641). 
Yet, the edicts of these Byzantine emperors were 
vexatious enough. In fact, Justinian’s decrees so ex- 
asperated the Palestinian Jews that despite the perse- 
cutions of their Mesopotamian fellow-Jews by the 
Persian kings, Kusrau I (531-579), Hormizdas IV 
(579-591), and Kusrau II (590-628), they seized the 
first opportunity to avenge themselves by siding with 
Kusrau II in his war against Heraclius. During the 
Persian invasion and occupation of Palestine, they 
committed dreadful excesses against the Christians, 
which finally met with a merited punishment in the 
persecution which Heraclius, again master of Judea, 
started against them. 

(7) The Mohammedan Ascendancy (628-1038) .— 
The rise of Mohammedanism, with whose power the 
Arabian Jews came in contact when it was yet in its 
infancy, marks the beginning of a new period in Jewish 
history. Several centuries before Mohammed’s birth 
(ce. 570), the Jews had effected important settlements 
in Arabia, and in the course of time, they had acquired 
a considerable influence upon the heathen population. 
In fact, it is certain that at one time, there existed in 
Southern Arabia (Yemen), an Arab-Jewish kingdom 
which was brought to an end in 530 by a Christian 
king of Abyssinia. But although they had lost their 
royal estate, the Arabian Jews were still numerous and 
powerful, in the Hedjaz, north of Yemen. There was 
indeed but a small Jewish population in Mecca, Mo- 
hammed’s birthplace; yet it is probable that contact 
with the Jews of that city was one of the means by 
which the founder of Islam became acquainted with 
Judaism, its beliefs, and its Patriarchs. This acquaint- 
ance became naturally closer after the Hegira (Flight) 
of Mohammed (622) to Medina, the chief centre of the 
Arabian Jews. To win the Israelites to his cause, the 
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“prophet ” made various concessions to their religion 
and adopted some of their customs. As this was use- 
less, and as the Jews were a constant menace to his 
cause, he resolved to get rid of their tribes one after 
another. He first put an end to the Jews in the vi- 
cinity of Medina, and next (628) subjected those of the 
district of Khaibar and of Wadi al-Kura to an annual 
tribute of half the produce of the soil. After Moham- 
med’s death (a. p. 632), Caliph Abu-Bekr tolerated the 
Jewish remnant in Khaibar and al-Kura; but this 
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toleration ceased under Omar, the prophet’s second 
successor. During Omar’s short caliphate (634-644), 
Syria, Phoenicia, Persia, Egypt, and Jerusalem fell 
under the sway of Islam. The Jews were fairly well 
treated by their new masters. Omar’s so-called ‘‘ Cov- 
enant”’ (640) imposed indeed restrictions upon Jews in 
the whole Mohammedan world, but these restrictions 
do not seem to have been carried out during his 
lifetime. 

In return for the valuable assistance of the Baby- 
lonian Jews in Omar’s campaigns against Persia, this 
caliph granted them several privileges, among which 
may be mentioned the recognition of their exilarch 
Bostanai (642). Under Islam’s fourth caliph, Ali 
(656-661), the Jewish community of Irak (Babylonia) 
became more fully organized and assumed the appear- 
ance of an independent state, in whici: the Talmudic 
schools of Sora and Pumbeditha flourished again. 
The exilarch and the head of the school of Sora, with 
his new name of Gaon (658), were of equalrank. The 
former’s office was political, the latter’s distinctly 
religious. The exilarch, both in bearing and in mode 
of life, was a prince. Thus it came to pass that the 
Jews scattered through the Mohammedan world per- 
suaded themselves that in Abraham’s own country 
there survived a prince of the Captivity who had re- 
gained the sceptre of David. For them, the heads of 
the Babylonian schools were the representatives of the 
ideal times of the Talmud. ‘The farther the dominion 
of the Ommiads (661-750) was extended, the more 
adherents were gained for the Jewish Babylonian 
chiefs. The great liberty which the Jews enjoyed 
under Islam’s rule allowed them to cultivate Paitanism 
or neo-Hebraiec poetry and to begin their Massoretic 
labours (see Massora). 

Meantime, their fellow-Jews were less fortunate in 
Spain, where most rulers of the seventh century en- 
acted severe laws against Judaism. ‘Towards the end 
of that century, Egica forbade them to own lands and 
houses, to repair to or trade with North Africa, and 
even to transact business with Christians. Having 
next discovered a plot of the Jews with the Moors to 
overthrow the Visigothic rule, he sentenced to slavery 
all the Jews of his states and ordered that their chil- 
dren of seven years and upwards be given to Christians 
to be educated. This condition of things came to an 
end under Roderic, Egica’s second successor and last 
Visigothic King of Spain. With numerous Jews in 
their army, the Mohammedans crossed from Africa 
into Andalusia, defeated and slew Roderie (July, 711); 
Spain was gradually conquered; and in 720, the Sara- 
cens occupied Septimania, north of the Pyrenees, a de- 
pendency of the Gothic Kingdom. In Mohammedan 
Spain, the Jews, to whose help the conquerors largely 
owed their victories, obtained their liberty. In fact, 
it was now given to the Jews at large to enjoy a long 
period of nearly unbroken peace and security. Apart 
from the persecutions started in 720 by the Caliph of 
Damascus, Omar II, and in 723 by the Byzantine em- 
peror, Leo III, they prospered everywhere till about 
the middle of the ninth century. It was during this 
period that the great Kingdom of the Chazars, which 
was situated west of the Caspian Sea, and had caused 
the Persians to tremble, embraced Judaism (ec. 745); 
its rulers remained exclusively Jewish above two cen- 
turies and a half. After the caliphs of the Ommiad 
dynasty, one of whom had a Jew as his mint-master, 
those of the Abassides, till after Harun al-Rashid (d. 
809), do not seem to have seriously disturbed their 
Jewish subjects: during that time, the Babylonian Tal- 
mudie schools were crowded with hearers, and had it 
not been for their internal dissensions, religious (Kara- 
ites) and political (contests for the dignity of exilarch), 
the Jews of Babylon would have been as happy as they 
were renowned for their learning. In Mohammedan 
Spain (with its separate Caliphate of Cordova since A. p. 
756), the Jews were undoubtedly prosperous during 
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the century now under review, although details con- 
cerning their condition during that time are actually 
wanting. In France, the Jewish population was not. 
submitted to any serious restrictions under either 
Pepin (752-768) or Charlemagne (768-814), while 
under Louis I (814-840) it even enjoyed special fa- 
vours and privileges, the king having for his confiden- 
tial adviser his Jewish physician named Zedekiah, 
and actively protecting Jewish interests against pow- 
erful opponents. 

Thus, with the exception of a passing persecution 
under the two sons of Harun al-Rashid, the Jews were 
left unmolested for about 100 years. But with the 
middle of the ninth century, and nearly everywhere, 
this ceases to be the case. In the East, Jewish perse- 
cutions were resumed by the Byzantine emperors of 
the Macedonian dynasty (842-1056), and by the 
Abasside Caliph al-Motawakel, whe, in 853, re-enacted 
the Covenant of Omar, and under whose successors 1n 
the Caliphate of Bagdad, the Jewish community of Irak 
lost more and more of its prestige and was supplanted 
in this respect by that of Spain: the exilarchate gradu- 
ally ceased to be an office of the State and finally per- 
ished (c. 940), owing chiefly to the dissensions between 
the Gaons of Sora and Pumbeditha; and the Gaonate 
itself, for a while made famous by Saadiah, ultimately 
disappeared through the oppression of the weak cal- 
iphate (c. 1038). Under the Fatimite dynasty of caliphs 
(909-1171), whose rule extended over North Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria, the Jews were worse off still. About 
the middle of the tenth century, the Jewish Kingdom 
of the Chazars was destroyed by the Russians. In the 
West, the lot of the Jews was also that of a despised 
and persecuted race. Charles the Bald (840-877) pro- 
tected them effectively, it is true, but his weak Carlo- 
vingian successors and the early Capetians lacked sufhi- 
cient authority for doing so. In Italy, as early as 855, 
Louis II ordered the banishment of all Italian Jews, 
and his order failed to have the intended effect only be- 
cause of the distracted condition of the realm at the 
time. In Germany, where ‘“‘Jew” was synonymous 
with ‘‘merchant”, the emperors were long satisfied 
with exacting a special tax from their Jewish subjects; 
but finally Henry IT (1002-1024) expelled from Mainz 
the Jews who refused to be baptized, and it is prob- 
able that his decree was applied to other commu- 
nities. 

Spain (Navarre, Castile, and Leon) also persecuted 
the Jews, although towards the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, its rulers placed them in many respects on an 
equality with the rest of the population. In Moham- 
medan Spain, however, the Jewish race was politically 
and religiously free. Under such patrons of science 
and art as the Ommiad caliphs, Abd-er-Rhamman III 
(d. 961), Al-Hakem (d. 976), and the regent Al-Man- 
sur (d. 1002), the Jews greatly increased in Moorish 
Spain, and became famous for learning as well as for 
commercial and industrial activity. The Talmudic 
schools of Cordova, Lucena, and Granada took the 
place of those of Sora and Pumbeditha, under the high 
patronage of the Jewish statesmen Hasdai, Jacob Ibn- 
Jau, and Samuel Halevi. During this period, an 
Arabic translation of the Mishna was made in Spain by 
Ibn-Abitur, and the first commentaries on the Talmud 
eas composed at Mainz by Gershom ben Juda (d. 
1028 

(8) Era of the Crusades (1088-1300).—In many re- 
spects, Mohammedan Spain owed a great deal to its 
Jewish population; yet, in 1066, the Jews were expelled 
from the Kingdom of Granada. In many ways, too 
the young kingdoms of Christian Spain were indebted 
to their Jewish inhabitants; nevertheless, Ferdinand 
the Great subjected them to vexatious measures and 
was only prevented from drawing the sword against 
them by the intervention of the Spanish clergy. These 
however, were but passing storms; for Alfonso V 
(1071-1109) soon freely used Jews in his diplomatic 
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and military operations, while in the Mohammedan 
states distinct from Granada, Jewish culture reached 
the zenith of its splendour. The era of Jewish persecu- 
tions really began with the First Crusade (1096-1099). 
The crusaders enacted in May-July, 1096, bloody 
scenes against the Jews of Trier, Worms, Mainz, 
Cologne, and other Rhenish towns, and repeated them 
as they went along in the cities on the Main and the 
Danube, even as far as Hungary, bishops and princes 
being mostly on the side of the victims, but proving, 
for various reasons, powerless to protect them effec- 
tively. On the capture of Jerusalem, 15 July, 1099, 
the crusaders wreaked a frightful vengeance on the 
Jews of the fallen city. 

The interval between the First and the Second Cru- 
sade was a time of respite and recuperation for the 
Jewish race. In England, in Germany, and even in 
Palestine, they were left unmolested; while in Spain 
and in France, they at- 
tained to a high degree of 
prosperity and influence, 
and actively pursued liter- 
ary and Talmudie studies 
under the guidance of 
Juda Halevi and the sons 
of Rashi. Yet, in 1146, 
on the eve of the Second 
Crusade, there began 
against them the violent 
persecution of the Almo- 
hades in Northern Africa 
and Southern Spain which 
brought about the speedy 
ruin of the Jewish syna- 
gogues and schools and 
would have resulted in 
the practical annihilation 
of the Jews of Moham- 
medan Spain had not most 
of them found a refuge in 
the Christian dominions 
of Alfonso VIII (d. 1157). 
Then came the Second 
Crusade (1147-1149) with 
its atrocities against the 
Jews in Cologne, Mainz, 
Worms, Speyer, and Strasburg, despite the protesta- 
tions of St. Bernard and of Eugenius III, and the ef- 
forts of the German prelates and the Emperor Conrad 
III in their behalf; and with its most deplorable result, 
namely the greater enslavement of the German Jews to 
the Crown. The next fifty years were, on the whole, 
for the Jewish race a period of peace and prosperity: in 
Spain, where Juda Ibn-Ezra was steward of the palace 
to Alfonso VIII; in Mesopotamia, where Mohammed 
Almuktafi revived the dignity of exilarch; in the Two 
Sicilies, where the Jews had equal rights with the rest 
of the population; in Italy, where Pope Alexander IIT 
was favourable to them, and the Third Lateran Coun- 
cil (1179) passed decrees protecting their religious 
liberty; in England and its French provinces, where the 
Jews were very flourishing under Henry Plantagenet 
(d. 1189); in France itself, where under the kind rule of 
Louis VI and Louis VII (1108-1180) they greatly pros- 
pered in every direction. And yet, in some of these 
countries there was a deep-seated hatred of the Jewish 
race and its religion. It manifested itself in 1171 
when the Jews of Blois were burned on the charge of 
having used Christian blood in their Passover, and it 
allowed Philip Augustus in the year of his accession 
(1180) to decree the confiscation of all the unmovable 
goods of his Jewish subjects and their banishment 
from his domains. j 
(This feeling showed itself particularly on the 
occasion of the Third Crusade (1189-1192). The 
Jews were massacred on the day of the coronation of 
Richard I (3 Sept., 1189) and soon afterwards in sev- 
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eral English towns (1190). About the same time, 
crusaders murdered them at different places from the 
district of the Rhine to Vienna. When again in 1198 
a new crusade (1202-1204) was preached, many barons 
of northern France got released from their debts to 
Jewish creditors, and then drove them out of their do- 
minions. Philip Augustus received indeed the exiles 
in his own territory, but he was chiefly actuated by 
covetousness. The Jews appealed to Innocent III to 
curb the violence of the crusaders; and in answer, the 
pontiff issued a Constitution which rigorously forbade 
mob violence and forced baptism, but which appar- 
ently had little or no effect. 

The year 1204, in which closed the Fourth Crusade, 
marked the beginning of still heavier misfortunes for 
the Jews. That very year witnessed the death of Mai- 
monides, the greatest Jewish authority of the twelfth 
century, and the first of the many efforts of Innocent 
III to prevent Christian 
princes from showing 
favour to their Jewish 
subjects. Soon after- 
wards, the Jews of south- 
ern France suffered griev- 
ously during the war 
against the Albigenses 
which ended only in 
1228. In 1210, those of 
England were ill-treated 
by King John Lackland 
and their wealth confis- 
cated to the Exchequer. 
Next, the Jews of Toledo 
were put to death by cru- 
saders (1212). 
The conciliar 
legislation 
of the time 
was generally 
unfavourable 
to the Jews, 
and it culmi- 
nated in the 
anti-Jewish 
measures of 
the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran (1215), among which may be 
mentioned the exclusion of Jews from all public offices, 
and the decree that they should weara Jew badge. Be- 
sides being thus legislated against, the Jews were di- 
vided amongst themselves with regard to the ortho- 
doxy of the writings of Maimonides. Gradually, the 
Lateran decrees against them were enforced wher- 
ever this was possible, and active persecutions from 
kings and crusaders were started, the rulers of Eng- 
land being particularly conspicuous for their extortions 
of money from their Jewish subjects. 

In many places the severity of the Lateran decrees 
was outdone, so that in 1235 Gregory IX felt called 
upon to confirm the Constitution of Innocent III, and 
in 1247 Innocent IV issued a Bull reprobating the 
false accusations and various excesses of the time 
against the Jews. Writing to the bishops of France 
and of Germany the latter pontiff says: “Certain of 
the clergy, and princes, nobles and great lords of your 
cities and dioceses have falsely devised certain godless 
plans against the Jews, unjustly depriving them by 
force of their property, and appropriating it them- 
selves; . . . they falsely charge them with dividing 
up among themselves on the Passover the heart of a 
murdered boy. ... In their malice, they ascribe 
every murder, wherever it chance to occur, to the Jews. 
And on the ground of these and other fabrications, 
they are filled with rage against them, rob them of 
their possessions without any formal accusation, with- 
out confession, and without legal trial and conviction, 
contrary to the privileges granted to them by the 
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Apostolic See. . . . They oppress the Jews by star- 
vation, imprisonment, and by tortures and sufferings; 
they afflict them with all kinds of punishments, and 
sometimes even condemn them to death, so that the 
Jews, although living under Christian princes, are in a 
worse plight than were their ancestors in the land of 
the Pharaohs. They are driven to leave in despair the 
land in which their fathers have dwelt since the mem- 
ory of man. ... Since it is our pleasure that they 
shall not be disturbed, . . . we ordain that ye behave 
towards them in a friendly and kind manner. When- 
ever any unjust attacks upon them come under your 
notice, redress their injuries, and do not suffer them to 
be visited in the future by similar tribulations.”’ The 
protestations of the Roman pontiffs do not seem to 
have been much heeded in the Christian states gener- 
ally. In 1254, nearly all the French Jews were ban- 
ished by St. Louis from the king’s domairs. Between 
1257 and 1266, Alfonso X of Castile compiled a code of 
laws which contained several clauses against the Jews 
and countenanced the blood accusation which had 
been contradicted by Innocent IV. During the last 
years of Henry III (d. 1272), the Jews of England 
fared worse and worse. About this time, Pope Gregory 
X issued a Bull ordaining that no injury be inflicted 
upon their persons or their property (1273); but the 
popular hatred against them on the charge of usury, 
use of Christian blood at their Passover, etc., could not 
be restrained; and the thirteenth century which had 
witnessed their persecution in all parts of Christen- 
dom, except Austria, Portugal, and Italy, closed with 
their total expulsion from England in 1290, under 
Edward I, and their carnage in Germany in 1283 and 
1298. During the same period, public disputations 
had been resorted to—but with little suecess—for the 
conversion of the Jews. Further light on the severity 
of measures enacted by popes or councils concerning 
the Jews, as well as on the motives of popular prejudice 
and hatred, will be found below, under section JUDAISM : 
(4) Judaism and Church Legislation. 

(9) Last Part of the Middle Ages (1300-1500) .—At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Jewish rabbis 
were divided concerning the value of the Zohar, the 
sacred book of the Kabbalists (see KaBBaua), which 
Moses of Leon had recently published. A still deeper 
division prevailed among them with regard to the 
cultivation of Aristotle’s philosophy and the human- 
istic sciences and literature, and it resulted in 1305 
in a public ban on the part of several Jewish leaders 
against the study of science. The next year (1306), 
Philip IV plundered and expelled all the French Jews, 
some of whom travelled as far as Palestine to enjoy 
there freedom under the rule of the mameluke sultan, 
Nassir Mohammed (d. 1341), while most remained on 
the border of France, thinking that the royal avarice 
which had caused their banishment would bring about 
their early return. Meantime, their coreligionists of 
Castile narrowly escaped the carrying out of stringent 
measures against their own rights and _ privileges 
(1313). The banished French Jews were actually re- 
called in 1315 by Louis X, and admitted for twelve 
years. But as early as 1320, there arose against them 
the bloody persecution of some 40,000 pastoureaux 
who pretended to be on their way to the recovery of 
the Holy Sepulchre. In 1321, the Jews were accused 
by the lepers of having poisoned the wells and rivers, 
whereupon a new persecution ensued. The same year, 
owing to intrigues against them, the Jews of Rome, 
then very flourishing in society and literature, would 
have been expelled from Roman territory by John 
XXII who resided in Avignon, had it not been for the 
timely intervention of Robert of Anjou, Vicar-General 
of the Papal States. In Castile, where the Jews pos- 
sessed great influence with Alfonso XT (1312-1350), 
the various plans against them actually failed, and the 
king showed himself favourable to them till the day of 
his death. Their enemies were more successful in Na- 
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varre on the occasion of the war of independence which 
this province waged against France. As the Jews 
were apparently in the way of the secession, they were 
subjected to a violent persecution during the course 
of the war (1328), and to oppressive measures after 
Navarre had become a separate kingdom. ; 

In Germany, they fared still worse during the riots 
and the civil wars under Louis IV (1314-1347). For 
two consecutive years (1336, 1337), the Armleder, or 
peasants wearing a piece of leather wound around their 
arm, inflicted untold sufferings upon the Jewish inhabi- 
tants of Alsace and the Rhineland as far as Swabia. 
In 1337, also, on the charge of having profaned a con- 
secrated Host, the Jews of Bavaria were subjected to 
a slaughter which soon extended to those of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Austria, although Benedict XII had is- 
sued a Bull promising an inquiry into the matter. 
Besides, Louis IV, who always treated his Jewish sub- 
jects as mere slaves, subjected them (c. 1542) to a 
new and most onerous poll-tax. Greater Jewish mas- 
sacres occurred in 1348-1349 while the fearful scourge, 
known as the “‘ Black Death”, desolated Europe. The 
report that the Jews had caused the scourge by poison- 
ing the wells used by Christians, spread rapidly and 
was believed in most towns of Central Europe, despite 
the Bulls issued by Clement VI in July and September, 
1348, declaring their falsity. Despite the fact, too, that 
the same pontiff had solemnly ordered that Jews be 
not forced into baptism, that their sabbaths, festivals, 
synagogues, and cemeteries be respected, that no new 
exactions be imposed on them, they were plundered 
and murdered in many countries of Central and 
Northern Europe. The next years were, on the whole, 
a period of respite from persecution for the Jewish race. 
In Castile, the Jews attained to a great influence under 
Don Pedro (1360-1369), and the misfortunes which 
then befell them arose partly from the prevalent view 
that they availed themselves of their power to lap up 
the people’s possessions with their tax-farming, and 
partly from their constant loyalty to Don Pedro’s 
cause, during the civil war which broke out between 
him and Don Henry. The latter, after reaching the 
throne, showed himself friendly to the Jews, and 
agreed only reluctantly to some of the restrictive 
measures urged by the Cortes in 1371. In Germany, 
they were readmitted as early as 1355 into the very 
towns which had sworn that for 100 or 200 years no 
Jew should dwell within their walls. 

In France, they were granted special privileges by 
King John (1361), which they enjoyed to the full ex- 
tent under his suecessor, Charles V (1864-1380). But 
the last twenty years of the fourteenth century were 
again disastrous for the European Jews. In France, 
scarcely was Charles V dead, when popular riots were 
started against them because of their extortionate 
usury and encouragement to baptized Jews to recant, 
and finally brought about the permanent exile of the 
Jewish population (1394). In Spain, the reign of 
John I (d. 1390) witnessed a great curtailing of the 
Jews’ power and privileges; and that of Henry III 
(d. 1406) was marked by bloody assaults in many 
cities of Castile and Aragon and even in the island of 
Majorea, on account of which numerous Jews em- 
braced Christianity. In Germany (1384), and in Bo- 
hemia (1389, 1399), the Jews were likewise persecuted. 
Boniface IX had protested, but in vain, against such 
outrages and slaughters (1389); and it is only in his 
states, in Italy, and in Portugal, that the Jewish race 
had any measure of peace during these years of car- 
nage. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Jews 
enjoyed some manner of respite in nearly all the coun- 
tries where they had been allowed to stay or whither 
they had fled from persecuting France and Spain. 
But these peaceful days did not last long. As early as 
1408, there appeared in the name of the infant King of 
Castile, John IT, an edict which revived the dormant 
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anti-Jewish statutes of Alfonso X; and soon after- 
wards (1412), a severer edict was issued, intended to 
isolate the Jews from the Christians lest intercourse 
should injure the true Faith, and calculated to induce 
them to give up their religion. In fact, degraded in 
every way, parked in “Juderias”, and deprived of 
practically every means of subsistence, many Jews 
surrendered to the exhortations of St. Vincent Ferrer, 
and received baptism, while the others persevered in 
Judaism and saw their misery somewhat alleviated by 
the royal edict of 1414. The persecution gradually 
extended to all the provinces of Spain, where St. Vin- 
cent also effected many conversions. At length, 
brighter days dawned for the Spanish Jews upon the 
death of Ferdinand, 
King of Aragon 
(1416) and of Cath- 
erine, Regent of Cas- 
tile (1419), and upon 
the publication of 
the following solemn 
declaration of Martin 
V (1419), in their 
behalf: “Whereas 
the Jews are made 
to the image of God, 
and a remnant of 
them will one day 
be saved, and where- 
as they have _ be- 
sought our protec- 
tion: following in the 
footsteps of our pred- 
ecessors we com- 
mand that they be 
not molested in their 


synagogues; that 
their laws, rights, 


and customs be not 
assailed; that they 
be not baptized by 
force, constrained to 
observe Christian 
festivals, nor to wear 
new badges,and they 
be not hindered in 
their business rela- 
tions with Chris- 
tians.”’ But then be- 
gan new persecutions 
against the Jewish 
population of Cen- 
tral Europe. In 
their distress, the 
Austrian and _ the 
German Jews ap- ‘ 
pealed to the same pontiff who, in 1420, also raised 
his voice in their favour, and who, in 1422, con- 
firmed the ancient privileges of their race. Never- 
theless, the Jews of Cologne were expelled in 1426, 
and those of several towns of southern Germany 
burned on the old blood accusation (1431). To add 
to their misfortune, the Council of Basle renewed the 
old and devised new restrictive measures against the 
Jews (1434); the unfavourable Archduke of Austria, 
Albert, became Emperor of Germany (1437-1439) ; 
and the new pope, Eugenius IV (1431-1447), at first 
well-disposed towards them, showed himself by this 
time less friendly to them. ; 
Meantime, the Jewish communities of Castile pros- 
pered under John II, who promoted several Jews to 
public offices, and who in 1432 confirmed the statute 
of the Jewish Synod of Avila prescribing the establish- 
ment of separate schools. In the course of time, how- 
ever, Spanish Christians complained to the pope of the 
arrogance of the Castilian Jews, and, in consequence, 
Eugenius [V issued an unfavourable Bull (1442) which 
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greatly reduced Jewish prosperity and influence in 
Spain, and which was practically repeated in 1451 by 
Nicholas V (1447-1455). This pontiff was distinctly 
opposed to mob violence against the Jews, and he en- 
joined upon the Inquisitors of the Faith not only to 
refrain from exciting the popular hatred against them, 
but even to see that they should not be forcibly bap- 
tized or otherwise molested. And yet, under Nicholas 
V, severe persecutions befell the Jews of Central 
Europe, and their fugitives found a friendly refuge 
almost exclusively in the new Turkish Empire started 
by Mohamuned IT, the conqueror of Constantinople in 
1455. The German emperor, Frederick III, was weak 
and vacillating, so that practically down to the end of 
his reign (1493), the 
Jews remaining in 
Central Europe were 
repeatedly subjected 
to miseries and hu- 
miliations. The 
Jews of Italy fared 
better during the 
same period, owing 
to the fact that the 
flourishing republics 
of Venice, Florence, 
Genoa, and Pisa ap- 
preciated and needed 
them as capitalists 
and _ diplomatists; 
and it is worthy of 
notice that the Ital- 
ian Jews were very 
prompt in availing 
themselves of the 
newly invented art 
of typography. In 
Spain, also, the Jew- 
ish population lived 
in comparative 
peace and comfort 
under Henry IV of 
Castile (1454-1574) 
and John II of Ara- 
gon (1458-1479), for, 
apart from a few 
popular riots di- 
rected against the 
Jews, the persecu- 
tion then prevailing 
in Spain fell upon 
the ‘‘Maranos”’, or 
forcibly converted 
Jews, for whose am- 
bition or weakness 
Christianity was 
but a mask. Even after Ferdinand II and Isabella 
had united Castile and Leon under one sceptre 
(1479), the Jews remained undisturbed — except 
in Andalusia—until the fall of Granada, pro- 
tected as they were by Isaac Abrabanel, the ruler’s 
Jewish minister of finance. But the conquest of the 
rich Kingdom of Granada apparently led Ferdinand 
and Isabella to regard the Spanish Jews as no longer 
indispensable, as in fact out of place in their estates, 
which they wished altogether Christian. Without the 
approval of Innocent VII, the decree appeared (1492) 
banishing all Jews from Spain, and it was carried out 
despite Abrabanel’s supplication and offer of an 
immense sum of money. 

Great indeed were the misfortunes which befell the 
impoverished Jewish exiles. In Navarre, they had 
ultimately to choose between expulsion and baptism. 
In the African seaports, when allowed to land, they 
were decimated by plague and starvation. On the 
Genoese ships, they were submitted to the most brutal 
treatment, and those who landed near Genoa reduced 
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to starve or give up Judaism. In Rome, their fellow- 
Jews offered 1000 ducats to Alexander VI to prevent 
their admission, an offer which was indignantly re- 
fused. In Naples, they were compassionately received 
by Ferdinand I, but also carried off in numbers by the 
pestilence which broke out among them. In Portu- 
gal, John II tolerated them only eight months, after 
which all remaining were made slaves. It is true that 
John’s successor, Emmanuel (1495-1521), at first freed 
those enslaved Jews; but he finally signed in Dec., 
1496, the decree expelling from Portugal all Jews who 
would refuse to be baptized, and in 1497 had it carried 
out. The country where the Spanish refugees were 
most hospitably received was Turkey, then ruled over 
by Bajazet IT. 

(10) Modern Period (1500-1700).—These expul- 
sions of the Jews gave rise in the sixteenth century to 
the important division of the European Jews into 
“Sephardim”’ (Spanish and Portuguese Jews) and 
“Askenazim” (German and Polish Jews), thus called 
from two Biblical words connected by medieval rabbis 
with Spain and Germany respectively. Wherever 
they settled, the Sephardim preserved their peculiar 
ritual and also their native refinement of diction, 
manners, dress, ete., which stood in striking contrast 
with those of the Askenazim and secured for them an 
influence which the latter did not exercise despite their 
closer acquaintance with the Talmud and greater 
faithfulness to ancestral virtues and traditions. Thus 
were formed two deep currents of Judaism requiring 
to be treated separately during the modern period of 
Jewish history. In Italy, the Sephardim found a ref- 
uge chiefly in Rome, Naples, Florence, and Ferrara, 
where they were soon rejoined by numerous Maranos 
of Spain and Portugal who again professed Judaism. 
In Naples, they enjoyed the high protection of Samuel 
Abrabanel, a wealthy Jew who apparently adminis- 
tered the finances of the viceroy, Don Pedro of Toledo. 
In Ferrara and Florence, Jews and Maranos were well 
treated by the respective rulers of these cities; and 
even in Venice, which considered the expediency of 
their expulsion lest their presence should injure the 
interests of native merchants, they were simply con- 
fined to the first Italian Ghetto (1516). The early 
Roman pontiffs of the sixteenth century had Jewish 
physicians and were favourable to the Jews and the 
Maranos of their states. Time soon came, however, 
when the Sephardic Jews of Italy fared differently. 
As early as 1532, the accusation of child murder nearly 
entailed the extermination of the Jews of Rome. In 
1555, Paul IV revived the ancient canons against the 
Jews which forbade them the practice of medicine, the 
pursuit of high commerce, and the ownership of real 
estate. He also consigned them to a Ghetto, and 
compelled them to wear a Jew badge. In 1569, Pius 
IV expelled all the Jews from the Pontifical States, 
except Rome and Ancona. Sixtus V (1585-1590) re- 
called them; but, soon after him, Clement VIII (1592- 
1605) banished them again partially, at the very 
moment when the Maranos of Italy lost their last 
place of refuge in Ferrara. Similar misfortunes befell 
the Jewish race in other states of Italy as the Spanish 
domination extended there: Naples banished the 
Jews in 1541; Genoa, in 1550; Milan, in 1597. Hence- 
forward, most Sephardic fugitives simply passed 
through Italy when on their way to the Turkish Em- 
pire. 

During the whole present period, Turkey was, in 
fact, a haven of rest for the Sephardim. Bajazet 
II (d. 1512) and his immediate successors fully re- 
alized the services which the Jewish exiles could 
render to the new Mohammedan Empire of Constan- 
tinople, and hence welcomed them in their states. 
Under Selim IT (1566-1574), the Marano Joseph 
Nassi, become Duke of Naxos and the virtual ruler 
of Turkey, used his immense power and wealth for 
the benefit of his coreligionists, at home and abroad. 
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After Nassi’s death, his influence passed partially to 
Aschkenazi, and also to the Jewess Esther Kiera 
who played a most important rdle under the Sultans 
Amurath III, Mohammed III, and Achmet I. During 
the remainder of the period, the Jews of Turkey were 
generally prosperous under the guidance of their 
rabbis. Their communities were spread through- 
out the Ottoman Empire, their most important 
centres being Constantinople and Salonica in Euro- 
pean Turkey, and Jerusalem and Safed in Pales- 
tine. It is true that the Turkish Jews of the period 
were repeatedly disturbed by the appearance of such 
false Messiases as David Rubeni, Solomon Molcho, 
Lurya Levi, and Sabbatai Zevi; but the public au- 
thorities of Turkey took no steps to punish the Jews 
who shared in such Messianic agitations. The coun- 
try in which, next to Turkey, the Sephardim fared 
best, was Holland. The origin of their settlements in 
the Netherlands is chiefly due to the immigration of 
Portuguese Maranos who, under Emmanuel’s succes- 
sors, were repeatedly subjected to the terrors of the 
Inquisition despite the laudable efforts of several 
popes in their behalf, and who, after the conquest of 
Portugal by Philip II of Spain, in 1580, reached Hol- 
land, now in full revolt against the Spanish domina- 
tion. Their first congregations of 1593 and 1598 in 
Amsterdam were acceptable to the city authorities 
who saw in the new-comers a means of extending 
Dutch commerce, and who, in 1619, allowed the pub- 
lic exercise of Jewish worship under liberal conditions. 
During the seventeenth century, the Amsterdam 
Jews contributed actively to the home and foreign 
prosperity of their adopted country. They greatly in- 
creased in numbers by new accessions of Portuguese 
Maranos, and established communities in Hamburg, in 
Guiana, and in Brazil. It was also in Amsterdam 
that the movement originated for a legal re-establish- 
ment of the Jews in England from which Jews had 
been strictly excluded since 1290. Oliver Cromwell, 
protector of the realm (1653-1658), was personally in 
favour of the movement, and he actively seconded the 
skilful pleadings of Manasses ben Israel, the leading 
rabbi of Amsterdam, for that purpose. Cromwell, 
however, did not dare openly to bring about a change 
generally hateful to the English clergy and nation. 
Under Charles IT (d. 1685), the Jews stole insensibly 
into the kingdom, where they have ever since main- 
tained their footing. The chief difficulties of the 
Sephardim in Holland were of an internal order: 
their rabbis used rather freely the power of excom- 
munication, one of the victims of which was the cele- 
brated Spinoza (1656); and the majority of the 
Jewish population of Amsterdam was more or less 
seriously disturbed, about this time, by the Messi- 
anic pretensions of Sabbatai Zevi 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the Askenazim or German Jews were less fortu- 
nate than their Sephardic contemporaries. Their gen- 
eral condition remained much the same as during the 
preceding period. [tis often, but wrongly, asserted that 
the invention of printing, the revival of learning, andthe 
Protestant Reformation were beneficial to the Jews. 
When, early in the sixteenth century, the German Jews 
began to use the printing press for their own literature, 
sacred or otherwise, the Emperor Maximilian (d. 1519) 
was urged to order all Hebrew books to be burned, and 
but for the strenuous exertions of Reuchlin, the burn- 
ing of the Talmud would have taken place. “That 
the Reformation itself had nothing to do with the sub- 
sequent ameliorations in the conditions of the Jews, is 
plain from the fact that in many parts of Germany, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, their lot became ac- 
tually harder than before” (“The New Inter. Cy- 
clop.”, vol. X, New York, 1903). Luther himself, 
towards the end of his life, was their greatest oppo- 
nent. ‘‘He poisoned the Protestant world for a long 
time to come, with his Jew-hating testament. Prot- 
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estants became even more bitter against Jews than 
Catholics had been. The leaders of Catholicism de- 
manded absolute submission to canonical law; but on 
that condition granted them permission to remain in 
Catholic countries; Luther, on the other hand, re- 
quired their absolute expulsion. . . . It was reserved 
for him to place Jews on a level with Gypsies. . . . He 
was the cause of their being expelled by Protestant 
princes” (Gratz). In general, the emperors of the 
period acted with equity towards their Jewish subjects. 
At times, however, they expelled them from their 
crown lands, or connived at their banishment from 
other places. During the Thirty Years’ War, Ferdi- 
nand II (d. 1638) treated the Jews with great consid- 
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period just sketched, Christian scholars began to culti- 
vate Hebrew under the guidance of Jewish gramma- 
rians; Hebrew studies were introduced into German 
and French universities; and Richard Simon made the 
learned world acquainted with rabbinical literature. 
(11) Recent Times (since 1700).—In dealing with 
this last period, it will be convenient to narrate briefly 
the events relative, first to the Jews of the Old World, 
and next to those of the New. The internal condition 


of the Jews in the Old World during the first half of the 
eighteenth century was that of a general demoraliza- 
tion which made them appear all the more disreputable 
because the recent works of Christian scholars, such, 
for instance, as the history of the Jews by Basnage, 
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eration, and required his generals to spare them 
from the hardships of the war. Under him and under 
his son, the Jewish community of Vienna was particu- 
larly flourishing; but this prosperity ended abruptly 
under Leopold I (1657-1705), and although about 
1685 some Jews succeeded in stealing into Vienna, Leo- 
pold’s decree of exclusion was formally repealed only 
much later. The chief place of refuge for the Askena- 
zim of Germany, Austria, and Bohemia was at this 
time the Kingdom of Poland, where the Jewish popula- 
tion was remarkably free and prosperous up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. In 1648, the Pol- 
ish Jews began themselves to be persecuted by the Cos- 
sacks of the Ukraine who invaded Poland and were 
victorious in three successive campaigns. They were 
next subjected to the disastrous invasions of the Rus- 
sians and the Swedes. It is estimated that within 
ten years (1648-1658), more than 200,000 Jews were 
slaughtered in the Polish dominions. In consequence, 
the surviving Jews of Poland were reduced to a condi- 
tion of extreme poverty and abjection from which the 
Polish kings of the second part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury earnestly strove to extricate them, During the 


had forcibly directed the attention of the learned 
world towards them. They were not indeed subjected 
to the wholesale massacres of former days, but they re- 
mained in the eyes of all a despised race liable to all 
kinds of disabilities. In Sweden, they were allowed 
(1718) to enter the kingdom under unfavourable con- 
ditions; in France, new restrictions were imposed on 
their settlements (1718) at Metz and Bordeaux; in 
Prussia, the laws of Frederick William I (1714, 1730) 
breathed a spirit of great intolerance against them; at 
Naples, the concessions made to the Jews by Charles 
III, in 1740, were soon revoked; in Austria, charges that 
they were in league with the country’s enemies during 
the War of the Austrian Succession were readily be- 
lieved, led to bloody riots against them, wellnigh en- 
tailed (1745) under Maria Theresa their perpetual ex- 
pulsion from Bohemia and Moravia, and caused the 
Jews of Prague to be placed under the most severe re- 
strictions; in Russia, Catherine I (1727) took active 
measures against the Ukraine Jews and banished the 
Jewish population from Russia, Anna Ivanowa (1739) 
decreed their expulsion from Little Russia, and Eliza- 
beth (1741-1762) harshly enforced anti-Jewish meas- 
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ures; and finally, in England, the Jews were simply tol- 
erated as aliens, and a naturalization act, which was 
passed by both Houses and ratified by George II 
(1753), was actually repealed (1754) owing to the na- 
tion’s opposition to it. 

Gradually, however, a number of circumstances les- 
sened this spirit of hostility against the Jews. Among 
these circumstances may be particularly mentioned: 
(a) the vast influence exercised by Moses Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786), who, by his literary attainments and his 
strong personality, proved to the world that his race 
could produce men worthy of admittance into the 
highest society, and showed to his fellow-Jews the way 
to remove prejudices against them; and (b) the vigor- 
ous defence of the Jews by the Christian writer Dohm, 
who, in his work ‘‘ Upon the Amelioration of the Con- 
dition of the Jews”, suggested many practical meas- 
ures which Joseph II of Austria partly accepted in 
1781, when he abolished the Jewish poll-tax and 
granted civil liberties to the Jews. Under these, and 
other such circumstances, a more liberal spirit towards 
the Jews prevailed in Prussia and in France, where 
William II and Louis XVI, respectively, abolished the 
Jewish body tax. It made itself felt also in Russia 
where Catherine IT (1762-1796) even decreed the civil 
and religious liberty of the Jews, but under whose rule 
the Russian Senate managed to organize the “ Pale of 
Settlement” or portion of Russia in which Jews are al- 
lowed to reside, and to enforce other anti-Jewish meas- 
ures. It culminated in the decrees of the French 
Revolution which ‘actually opened the era of Jewish 
emancipation: in 1790, the French National Assembly 
granted citizenship to the Sephardic Jews, and, in 1791, 
it extended full civil rights to all the Jews of the coun- 
try. With French victories and influence, Jewish 
liberty naturally followed, and, in 1796, the Batavian 
National Assembly decreed citizenship for the Jews. 
Napoleon I summoned in 1806 an assembly of Jewish 
notables which succeeded in calming his prejudices 
against the Jews, and in 1807 a Great Sanhedrin, which 
proved to his satisfaction that the Jewish race may be 
faithful both to its religion and to the State. Then 
followed, not without difficulties, yet in rapid succes- 
sion, the emancipation of the Jews of Westphalia and 
of Baden (1808), of Hamburg (1811), of Mecklenburg, 
and of Prussia (1812). 

The fall of Napoleon and the consequent period of 
European reorganization gave a setback to Jewish lib- 
erty, especially in Germany, which was for a while the 
scene of bloody riots against the Jews; but gradually, 
and nearly everywhere in the Old World, Jewish lib- 
erty prevailed. In France, the Jewish rabbis were 
put, under Louis Philippe (1831), on the same footing 
with regard to salary as the curés of the Catholic 
Church; in 1846, the oath “ More Judaico”’ was abol- 
ished as unconstitutional; and since the wave of anti- 
Semitism which culminated in the well-known case of 
Alfred Dreyfus, the Jewish population of the country 
and of Algiers has not been molested. In England, 
it was not before 1858 that Parliament was freely 
opened to the Jews by the suppression of the clause 
“On the true faith of a Christian” from the oath of 
office, and not before 1870, that all restrictions for 
every position (except that of sovereign) in the British 
Empire were abolished. In northern Germany, the 
various states allowed civil liberty to their Jewish popu- 
lation in 1848, and after 1870, all restrictions disap- 
peared, although since that time, owing to anti-Semit- 
ism, minor disabilities have been publicly enacted or 
quietly enforced in some parts of the Empire. Den- 
mark enfranchised the Jews in 1849, whereas Sweden 
and Norway still subject them to certain disabilities. 
In 1867, the Jews of Austria were emancipated, and in 
1895, those of Hungary obtained, moreover, that Juda- 
ism be considered as “a legally recognized religion ”’. 
In Switzerland, after a long and bitter struggle, the 
Federal Constitution of 1874 granted to the Jews full 
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liberty. In Italy, the Jewish disabilities, revived on the 
fall of Napoleon I, and the application of which oc- 
casioned in 1858 the celebrated Mortara Case, have 
all been gradually abolished, and Rome, the last Ital- 
ian place where the Jews were emancipated, elected a 
Jew, Ernesto Nathan, for its mayor, 10 Oct., 1908. 
Spain and Portugal have not yet recognized officially 
their small Jewish population. The Danubian prov- 
inces of Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro, have, in 
accordance with the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, allowed 
civil and religious liberty to their Jewish settlers, 
whereas the province of Rumania, in defiance of the 
same treaty, has refused it and carried out persecu- 
tions which have entailed a very large emigration of 
Rumanian Jews. Turkish Jews were granted citi- 
zenship in 1839; yet, in various parts of the Turkish 
Empire, there repeatedly occur accusations of ritual 
child-murder which inflame the populace and lead to 
anti-Jewish riots. 

In Palestine, their number is rapidly increasing 
(they are now 78,000) despite the sultan’s restrictions 
(1888, 1895) concerning the accession of Jewish immi- 
grants in numbers; and agricultural colonies are es- 
tablished in various parts of the land. In Fez and 
chiefly in Morocco, Jews have still much to fear from 
the fanaticism of Mohammedans. In Persia, they are 
at times oppressed, despite the ruler’s general good- 
will towards them. Their fate has been, and still is, 
deplorable in Russia where lives nearly one-half of the 
total Jewish population of the globe. The liberty of 
trade and commerce granted to them by Alexander I 
(1801-1825) was replaced, under Nicholas I (1825- 
1855), by a legislation caleulated to diminish their 
number, to deprive them of their religious and national 
character, and to render them morally and commer- 
cially harmless to Christians. Alexander II (1855- 
1881) was very favourable to the Jews; but the 
reaction against them under Alexander III (1881- 
1894) was of the most intolerant kind. From the 
promulgation of the Ignatieff law of 1882, the most 
restrictive measures have been piled up against the 
Jews, and since 1891 they have been applied with such 
severity that Russian Jews have emigrated in hun- 
dreds of thousands, mostly to the United States. 
Under the present emperor, Nicholas II, new restric- 
tions have been devised; riots against the Jews oc- 
curred in 1896, 1897, 1899, and culminated in the mas- 
sacres of Kishineff, Homel, ete., from 1903 to 1906, 
helped in various ways by Russian officials and sol- 
diers; during the year 1909, the persecution took the 
form of orders of expulsion, and the trials prescribed 
by the Duma against the organizers and the perpe- 
trators of the massacres of some years ago are 
apparently a farce. ; 

Jews at an early date settled in South America, 
exiled from Spain and Portugal, or taking part in the 
Dutch and English commercial enterprises in the New 
World. Brazil was their main centre. Those found 
there in the sixteenth century were Maranos who had 
been sent in company with convicts. They acquired 
wealth and became very numerous at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. They helped the Duteh in 
wresting Brazil from Portugal (1624), and were joined 
in 1642 by many Portuguese Jews from Amsterdam. 
At the end of the Dutch rule over Brazil (1654), most 
Jewish settlers returned to Holland; some emigrated 
to French settlements—Guadaloupe, Martinique, and 
Cayenne; others took refuge in Curacao, a Dutch 
possession; and finally, a small band reached New 
Amsterdam (New York). After a very few years, 
those who had settled on the French islands were com- 
pelled to turn to friendly Dutch possessions, and to 
other places of refuge, notably to Surinam (then be- 
longing to England) where they became increasingly 
prosperous. The other early settlements of Jews in 
Mexico, Peru, and the West Indies do not require 
more than a passing mention. Of much greater im- 
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portance were those effected chiefly by Sephardim in 
North America. There were Jews in New Amsterdam 
as early as 1652; others came from Brazil in 1654. 
As these were not received in a friendly manner by the 
governor, Peter Stuyvesant, some of them betook 
themselves to the Colony of Rhode Island, where they 
were reinforced in the course of time by contingents 
from Curagao (1690) and from Lisbon (1755). The 
condition of those who had remained at New Amster- 
dam was, on the whole, fair, for they were sustained by 
the Dutch home Government; and it remained sub- 
stantially so after 1664, at which date the British cap- 
tured New Amsterdam and changed its name to New 
York. At the end of the seventeenth century there 
were some Jews in Maryland. The next places of 
settlement were Pennsylvania (with a large percent- 
age of Askenazim), Georgia, and the Carolinas. Dur- 
ing the War of the American Revolution, the Jews 
generally took the colonial side; some fought bravely 
for it; and Haym Solomon aided the Continental 
Congress with his money. Following the Declaration 
of Independence (July, 1776) most of the states of the 
Union placed all citizens upon an equality, the only 
notable exception being Maryland, in which state all 
disabilities were removed only in 1826. 

During the nineteenth century, the Jews spread 
over all the United States and recently into their pos- 
sessions, after the Spanish American War (1898), in 
which some 2000 Jewish soldiers took part. Important 
congregations have also grown up in the larger cities 
of Canada where the Jews possess full civil rights since 
1831. From 1830 to 1870, the immigration into the 
United States came largely from the Rhine Provinces, 
South Germany, and Hungary. Since 1882, the riots 
and persecutions in Russia have led to an immense 
emigration, a small portion of which was directed by 
Baron von Hirsch to the Argentine Republic, or went 
to Canada, but the great bulk of which came to the 
United States. To these have been added numerous 
Jews from Galicia and Rumania. The total Jewish 
immigration to the United States through the three 
chief ports of entry (New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore) from 1881 to 30 June, 1909, was 1,397,423, 
out of which upwards of 54,000 reached the country 
between 1 July, 1908, and 30 June, 1909. In conse- 
quence, the United States have the third largest Jew- 
ish population in the world, the latest estimates being 
5,215,805 for Russia, 2,084,591 for Austria-Hungary, 
and 1,777,185 for the United States. For the immi- 
grants who, for the most part, have settled in large 
business centres, day and night schools to teach them 
English, together with trade schools to enable them to 
earn a livelihood, have been organized or enlarged. 
For those whom it has been possible to divert else- 
where, agricultural colonies have been attempted in 
several states, but have been little successful. fn 
nearly every other line (educational, philanthropic, 
literary, financial, ete.) the development of Jewish 
activity during the last twenty-five years has been 
both rapid and successful. Differently from the Jews 
of Jamaica and Canada those of the United States are 
altogether independent of the jurisdiction of any EKuro- 
pean authority. 

The Jewish statistics in the table below are taken 
from the “American Jewish Year Book” for the current 
year 5670 (16 September, 1909, to 3 October, 1910): 

Jupatsm.—At the present day, the term designates 
the religious communion which survived the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish nation by the Assyrians and the 
Babylonians. A brief account of Judaism thus under- 
stood may be given under the following heads: (1) 
Judaism before the Christian Era; (2) Judaism and 
Early Christianity; (3) Judaism since a. p. 70; (4) 
Judaism and Church Legislation. 

(1) Judaism before the Christian Era.—Upon the 
Return from Babylon (538 B. c.), Juda was con- 
scious of having inherited the retigion of pre-Exilic 
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Israel. It was that religion which had prompted the 
exiles to return to the land promised by Yahweh to 
their ancestors, and they were now determined to 
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maintain it in its purity. From the Captivity they 
had learned that in His justice, God had punished 
their sins by delivering them into the power of pagan 
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nations, as the Prophevs of old had repeatedly an- 
nounced; and that in His love for the people of His 
choice, the same God had brought them back, as 
Isaias (xl-Ixvi) had particularly foretold. Thence 
they naturally drew the conclusion that, cost what it 
may, they must prove faithful to Yahweh, so as to 
avert a like punishment in the future. The same 
conclusion was also brought home to them, when 
some time after the completion of the Temple, Esdras 
solemnly read the Law in their hearing. This reading 
placed distinctly before their minds the unique posi- 
tion of their race among the nations of the world. 
The Creator of heaven and earth, in His mercy towards 
fallen man (Gen., i-ili), had made a covenant with 
their father Abraham, in virtue of which his seed, and 
in his seed all the peoples of the earth, should be 
blessed (Gen., xii; xviii; Il Usd.,ix). From that time 
forth, He had watched over them with jealous care. 
The other nations, once fallen into idolatry, He had 
allowed to grovel amid their impure rites; but He had 
dealt differently with the Israelites whom He wished 
to be unto Him ‘‘a priestly kingdom and a holy na- 
tion” (Exod., xix, 6). Their repeated falls into idola- 
try He had not left unpunished, but He kept alive 
among them the revealed religion which ever repre- 
sented God as the true and adequate object of their 
devotion, trust, gratitude, of their obedieace and 
service. 

All the past misfortunes of their race were thus 
distinctly seen as so many chastisements intended by 
God to recall His ungrateful people to the observance 
of the Law, whereby they would secure the holiness 
necessary for the blameless discharge of their priestly 
mission to the rest of the world. They, therefore, 
pledged renewed faithfulness to the Law, leaving it to 
God to bring about the glorious day when all the earth, 
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with Jerusalem as its centre, would recognize and 
worship Yahweh; they broke every tie with the sur- 
rounding nationalities, and formed a community 
wholly sacred unto the Lord, chiefly concerned with 
the preservation of His faith and worship by a strict 
compliance with all the ritual prescriptions of the 
Law. On the one hand, this religious attitude of the 
Judean Jews secured the preservation of Monotheism 
among them. History proves that the Persians and 
the Macedonians respected their religious freedom and 
even to some extent favoured their worship of Yah- 
weh. It remains true, however, that in the time of 
the Machabees, the children of Israel escaped being 
thoroughly hellenized only through their attachment 
to the Law. Owing to this attachment, the fierce 
persecutions which they then underwent, confirmed 
instead of rooting out their belief inthe trueGod. On 
the other hand, the rigour with which the letter of the 
Law became enforced gave rise to a narrow ‘‘legalism”’. 
The mere external compliance with ritual observances 
gradually superseded the higher claims of conscience; 
the Prophet was replaced by the ‘‘ scribe’, the casuistic 
interpreter of the Law; and Israel, in its sacred isola- 
tion, looked down upon the rest of mankind. A 
similarly narrow spirit animated the Babylonian Jews, 
for it was from Babylon that Esdras, ‘‘a ready scribe 
in the Law of Moses”, had come to revive the Law in 
Jerusalem, and their existence in the midst of heathen 
populations made it all the more imperative for them 
to cling tenaciously to the creed and worship of 
Yahweh. 

Apparently, things went on smoothly with the 
priestly community of Juda as long as the Persian 
supremacy lasted. It was the policy of ancient 
Asiatic empires to grant to each province its auton- 
omy, and the Judean Jews availed themselves of this 
to live up to the requirements of the Mosaic Law 
under the headship of their high-priests and the guid- 
ance of their scribes. The sacred ordinances of the 
Law were no burden to them, and gladly did they even 
increase the weight by additional interpretations of 
its text. Nor was this happy condition materially 
interfered with under Alexander the Great and his 
immediate successors in Syria and in Egypt. In fact, 
the first contact of the Judean Jews with hellenistic 
civilization seemed to open to them a wider field for 
their theocratic influence, by giving rise to a Western 
Dispersion with Alexandria and Antioch as its chief 
local centres and Jerusalem as its metropolis. How- 
ever much the Jews living among the Greeks mingled 
with the latter for business pursuits, learned the Greek 
language, or even became acquainted with hellenistic 
philosophy, they remained Jews to the core. The 
Law as read and explained in their local synagogues 
regulated their every act, kept them from all defile- 
ment with idolatrous worship, and maintained intact 
their religious traditions. With regard to creed, wor- 
ship, and morality, the Jews felt themselves far su- 
perior to their pagan fellow-citizens, and the works of 
their leading writers of the time were in the main those 
of apologists bent on convincing pagans of this supe- 
riority and on attracting them to the service of the sole 
living God. In fact, through this intercourse be- 
tween Judaism and Hellenism in the Greco-Roman 
world, the Jewish religion won the allegiance of a cer- 
tain number of Gentile men and women, while the 
Jewish beliefs themselves gained in clearness and pre- 
cision through the efforts then made to render them 
acceptable to Western minds. 

Much less happy results followed on the contact of 
Jewish Monotheism with Greek Polytheism on Pales- 
tinian soil. There, worldly and ambitious high- 
priests not only accepted, but even promoted, Greek 
culture and heathenism in Jerusalem itself; and, as 
already stated, the Greek rulers of the early Macha- 
bean Age proved violent persecutors of Yahweh wor- 
ship. The chief question confronting the Palestinian 
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Jews was not, therefore, the extension of Judaism 
among the nations, but its very preservation among 
the children of Israel. No wonder then that Judaism 
assumed there an attitude of direct antagonism to 
everything hellenistic, that the Mosaic observances 
were gradually enforced with extreme rigour, and that 
the oral Law, or rulings of the Elders relative to such 
observances appeared in the eyes of pious Judean 
Jews of no less importance than the Mosaic Law itself. 
No wonder, too, that in opposition to the lukewarm- 
ness for the oral Law evinced by the priestly aris- 
tocracy—the Sadducees as they were called—there 
arose in Juda a powerful party resolved to maintain 
at any cost the Jewish separation—hence their name 
of Pharisees—from the contamination of the Gentiles 
by the most scrupulous compliance, not only with the 
Law of Moses, but also with the ‘‘ Traditions of the 
Elders”. The former of these leading parties was 
pre-eminently concerned with the maintenance of the 
status quo in politics, and in the main sceptical with re- 
gard to such prominent beliefs or expectations of the 
time as the existence of angels, the resurrection of the 
dead, the reference of the oral Law to Moses, and the 
future Redemption of Israel. The latter party stren- 
uously maintained these positions. Its extreme wing 
was made up of Zealots always ready to welcome any 
false Messias who promised deliverance from the hated 
foreign yoke; while its rank and file earnestly prepared 
by the ‘‘ works of the Law”’ for the Messianic Age va- 
riously described by the Prophets of old, the apoca- 
lyptic writings and the apocryphal Psalms of the time, 
and generally expected as an era of earthly felicity and 
lega] righteousness in the Kingdom of God. The rise 
of the Essenes is also ascribed to this period (see 
ESSENES). 

(2) Judaism and Early Christianity —At the be- 
ginning of our era, Judaism was in external appearance 
thoroughly prepared for the advent of the Kingdom of 
God. Its great centre was Jerusalem, the ‘‘ Holy 
City”’, whither repaired in hundreds of thousands 
Jews of every part of the world, anxious to celebrate 
the yearly festivals in the ‘‘ City of the Great King’’. 
The Temple was in the eyes of them all the worthy 
House of the Lord, both by the magnificence of its 
structure and by the wonderful appointment of its 
service. The Jewish priesthood was not only nu- 
merous, but also most exact in the offering of the daily, 
weekly, monthly, and other, sacrifices, which it was its 
yrivilege to perform before Yahweh. The high-priest, 
a person most sacred, stood at the head of the hier- 
archy, and acted as final arbiter of all religious con- 
troversies. The Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, or supreme 
tribunal of Judaism, watched zealously over the strict 
fulfilment of the Law and issued decrees readily 
obeyed by the Jews dispersed throughout the world. 
In the Holy Land, and far and wide beyond its boun- 
daries, besides local Sanhedrins, there were syna- 
gogues supplying the ordinary religious and educa- 
tional needs of the people, and wielding the power of 
excommunication against breakers of the Law, oral 
and written. A learned class, that of the Seribes, not 
only read and interpreted the text of the Law in the 
synagogue meetings, but sedulously proclaimed the 
“Traditions of the Elders’”’, the collection of which 
formed a “‘fence to the Law”’, because whoever ob- 
served them was sure not to trespass in any way 
against the Law itself. Legal righteousness was the 
watchword of Judaism, and its attainment by separa- 
tion from Gentiles and sinners, by purifications, fasts, 
almsgiving, ete., in a word by the fulfilment of tradi- 
tional enactments which applied the Law to each and 
every walk of life and to all imaginable circumstances, 
was the one concern of pious Jews wherever found. 
Plainly, the Pharisees and the Scribes who belonged 
to their party had generally won the day. In Pales- 
tine, in particular, the people blindly followed their 
leadership, confident that the present rule of pagan 
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Rome would speedily come to an end at the appear- 
ance of the Messias, expected as a mighty deliverer of 
the faithful ‘‘children of the kingdom’. Meantime, 
it behooved the sons of Abraham to emulate the 
“righteousness of the Scribes and the Pharisees” 
whereby they would secure admittance into the Mes- 
sianic world-wide empire, of which Jerusalem would 
be the capital, and of which every Jewish member 
would be superior in things temporal as well as spirit- 
ual to the rest of the world then rallied to the worship 
of the one true God. 

In reality, the Jews were far from prepared for the 
fulfilment of the promises which the Almighty had 
repeatedly made to their race. This was first shown 
to them, when a voice, that of John, the son of Zachary 
and the herald of the Messias, was heard in the Wilder- 
ness of Juda. It summoned, but with little success, 
all the Jews to a genuine sorrow for sin, which was in- 
deed foreign to their hearts, but which could alone, 
despite their title of ‘‘children of Abraham”’, fit them 
for the kingdom near at hand. This was next shown 
to them by Jesus, the Messias Himself, Who, at the 
very beginning of His public life, repeated John’s sum- 
mons to repentance (Mark, i, 15), and Who, through- 
out His ministry, endeavoured to correct the errors of 
Judaism of the day concerning the kingdom which He 
had come to found among men. With authority truly 
Divine He bade His hearers not to be satisfied with the 
outward righteousness of the Scribes and the Phar- 
isees if they wished to enter into that kingdom, 
but to aim at the inner perfection which alone 
could lift up men’s moral nature and render them 
worthy worshippers of their heavenly Father. The 
Kingdom of God, He plainly declared, had come 
upon His contemporaries, since Satan, God’s enemy 
and man’s, was under their eyes cast out by Himself 
and by His chosen disciples (Mark, xii, 20; Luke, x, 18). 
The kingdom which the Jews should expect is the 
Kingdom of God in its modest, secret, and as it were, 
insignificant origin. It is subject to the laws of or- 
ganic growth as all living things are, and hence its 
planting and early developments do not attract much 
attention; but it is not so with its further extension, 
destined as it is to pervade and transform the world. 

This kingdom is indeed rejected by those who had 
the first claim to its possession and seemingly were the 
best qualified for entering into it; but all those, both 
Jews and Gentiles, who earnestly avail themselves 
of the invitation of the Gospel will be admitted. This 
is really a new Kingdom of God to be transferred to a 
new nation and governed by a new set of rulers, al- 
though it is no Jess truly the continuation of the King- 
dom of God under the Old Covenant. Once this 
kingdom is organized upon earth, its king, the true 
son and lord of David, goes to a far country, relying 
upon His representatives to be more faithful than the 
rulers of the old kingdom. Upon the king’s return, 
this kingdom of grace will be transferred into a kingdom 
of glory. The duration of the kingdom on earth will out- 
live the ruin of the Holy City and of its Temple; it will 
be coextensive with the preaching of the Gospel to all 
nations, and this, when accomplished, will be the sign 
of the near approach of the kingdom of glory. In thus 
describing God’s kingdom, Jesus justly treated as vain 
the hopes of His Jewish contemporaries that they 
should become masters of the world in the event of a 
conflict with Rome; He also set aside the fabric of 
legalism which their leaders regarded as to be per- 
petuated in the Messianic kingdom, but which in 
reality they should have considered as either useless 
or positively harmful now that the time had come to 
extend “salvation out of the Jews” to the nations at 
large; plainly, the legal sacrifices and ordinances had 
no longer any reason of being, since they had been in- 
stituted to prevent Israel from forsaking the true God, 
and since Monotheism was now firmly established in Is- 
rael; plainly, too, the ‘‘ traditions of the Elders” should 
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not be tolerated any longer, since they had gradually 
led the Jews to disregard some of the most essential 
precepts of the moral law embodied in the Decalogue. 
Jesus did not come to destroy the Law or the 
Prophets, that is those sacred writings which He, no 
less than His Jewish contemporaries, distinctly recog- 
nized as inspired by the Holy Spirit; His mission, 
on the contrary, was to secure their fulfilment. In- 
deed, He would have destroyed the Law, if He had 
sided with the Scribes and the Pharisees who had raised 
a fence to the Law, which actually encroached upon the 
sacred territory of the Law itself; but He fulfilled it 
by proclaiming the new Law of perfect love of God 
and man, whereby all the precepts of the Old Law 
were brought to completion. Again, He would have 
destroyed the Prophets, if like the same Scribes and 
Pharisees, He had pictured an image of God’s kingdom 
and God’s Messias solely by means of the glorious 
features contained in the prophetical writings; but 
He fulfilled them by drawing a picture which took into 
account both glorious and inglorious delineations of 
the Prophets of old, setting both in their right order 
and perspective.» The Kingdom of God as described 
and founded by Jesus hasan historicalname. Itis the 
Christian Church, which was able silently to lkeaven the 
Roman Empire, which has outlived the ruin of the Jew- 
ish Temple and its worship, and which, in the course 
of centuries, has extended to the confines of the 
world the knowledge and the worship of the God of 
Abraham, while Judaism has remained the barren fig- 
tree which Jesus condemned during His mortal life. 
The death and resurrection of Jesus fulfilled the 
ancient types and prophecies concerning Him (cf. 
Luke, xxiv, 26, 27), and the visible bestowal of the 
Holy Ghost upon His assembled followers on Pente- 
cost Day gave them the light to realize this fulfilment 
(Acts, iti, 15) and the courage to proclaim it even in 
the hearing of those Jewish authorities who thought. 
that they had by the stigma of the Cross put an end 
forever to the Messianic claims of the Nazarene. From 
this moment the Church which Jesus had silently or- 
ganized during His mortal life with Peter as its head 
and the other Apostles as his fellow-rulers, took the 
independent attitude which it has maintained ever 
since. Conscious of their Divine mission, its leaders 
boldly charged the Jewish rulers with the death of 
Jesus, and freely ‘‘ taught and preached Christ Jesus”’, 
disregarding the threats and injunctions of men whom. 
they considered as in mad revolt against God and His 
Christ (Acts, iv). They solemnly proclaimed the ne- 
cessity of faith in Christ for justification and salvation, 
and that of baptism for membership in the religious 
community which grew rapidly under their guid- 
ance, and which recognized the risen Son of God as its 
Divinely constituted ‘‘ Lord and Christ”’, “‘ Prince and 
Saviour’’, ina real, although invisible, manner, during 
the present order of things. According to them, these: 
are plainly Messianic times as proved by the realiza- 
tion of Joel’s prophecy concerning the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit upon all flesh, so that the Jews 
“first” and next the Gentiles are now called to receive 
the Divine blessing so long promised in Abraham’s 
Seed for all nations. Much asin these early days the 
infant Church was Jewish in external appearance, it 
even then caused Judaism to feel threatened in its 
whole system of civil and religious life (Acts, vi, 13, 14). 
Hence followed a severe persecution against the Chris- 
tians, in which Saul (Paul) took an active part, and in 
the course of which he was converted miraculously. 
At his conversion Paul found the Church spread 
far and wide by the very persecution meant to an- 
nihilate it, and officially pursuing its differentiation 
from Judaism by the reception into its fold of Samari- 
tans who rejected the Temple worship in Jerusalem, 
of the Ethiopian eunuch, that is, of a class of men dis- 
tinctly exciuded from the Judaic community by the 
Deuteronomic Law, and especially of the uncircum- 
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cised Cornelius and his Gentile household with whom 
Peter himself broke bread in direct opposition to legal 
traditions. When, therefore, Paul, now become an 
ardent Apostle of Christ, openly maintained the free- 
dom of Gentile converts from the Law as understood 
and enforced by the Jews and even by certain Judeo- 
Christians, he was in thorough agreement with the 
official leaders of the Church at Jerusalem, and it is 
well known that the same official leaders positively 
approved his course of action in this regard (Acts, xv; 
Gal., ii). The real difference between him and them 
consisted in his fearlessness in preaching Christian 
freedom and in vindicating by his Epistles the neces- 
sity and efficiency of faith in Christ for justification and 
salvation independently of the ‘‘ works of the Law”’, that 
is, the great principles acknowledged and acted upon 
before him in the Christian Church. The result of his 
polemics was the sharp setting forth of the relation 
existing between Judaism and Christianity; in Christ’s 
kingdom, only believing Jews and Gentiles recline 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (ef. Matt., vii, 11); 
they are coheirs of the promise made to the father of all 
the faithful when he was yet uncircumcised; the Law 
and the Prophets are fulfilled in Christ and His body, 
the Church; the Gospel must be preached to all na- 
tions, and then the consummation shall come. The 
result of his consuming zeal for the salvation of souls 
redeemed by the blood of Christ was the formation of 
religious communities bound together by the same 
faith, hope, and charity as the churches of Palestine, 
sharing in the same sacred mysteries, governed by 
pastors likewise vested with Christ’s authority, and 
forming a vast Church organism vivified by the same 
Holy Spirit and clearly distinct from Judaism. Thus 
the small mustard seed planted by Jesus in Judea had 
grown into a great tree fully able to bear the storms 
of persecution and heresy (see CoLossIANs, EPisTLe 
TO THE; HBIONITES; GNOSTICISM). 

(3) Judaism since A. D. 70.—While Christianity thus 
asserted itself as the new Kingdom of God, the Jewish 
theocracy, guided by leaders unable ‘‘to know the 
signs of the times”’, was hastening to its total destruc- 
tion. The Romans came, and in 4. p. 70 put an end 
forever to the Jewish Temple, priesthood, sacrifices, 
and nation, whereby it should have become clear to 
the Jews that their national worship was rejected of 
God. In point of fact, Judaism, shorn of these its 
essential features, soon “assumed an entirely new 
aspect. All the parties and sects of a former genera- 
tion vanished; Pharisees and Sadducees ceased to 
quarrel with each other; the Temple was supplanted 
by the synagogue, sacrifices by the prayer, the priest 
by any one who was able to read, teach, and interpret 
both the written and the oral law. The Sanhedrin 
lost its Juridical qualification, and became a consistory 
to advise people in regard to their religious duties. 
Judaism became a science, a philosophy, and ceased 
to be a political institution” (Schindler, ‘ Dissolving 
Yiews in the History of Judaism’’). This new system, 
treated at first as simply provisional because of the 
surviving hope of restoring the Jewish commonwealth, 
had soon to be accepted as definitive through the 
crushing of Bar-Cochba’s revolt by Hadrian. Then 
it was that Rabbinical or Talmudical Judaism fully 
asserted its authority over the two great groups of 
Jewish families east and west of the Euphrates re- 
spectively. or several centuries, under either the 
“‘ Patriarchs of the West”’ or the ‘‘ Princes of the Cap- 
tivity”, the Mishna ‘‘Oral Teaching” completed by 
Rabbi Juda I, committed ultimately to writing in the 
form of the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds (see 
TaLmup), and expounded by generations of veachers 
in the schools of Palestine and Babylonia, held undis- 
puted sway over the minds and consciences of the Jews. 

In fact, this long acceptation of the Talmud by the 
Jewish race, before its centre was shifted from the 
Hast to the West, so impressed this Second Law 
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(Mishna) upon the hearts of the Jews that down to the 
present day Judaism has remained essentially Tal- 
mudical both in its theory and in its practice. It is 
indeed true that as early as the eighth century of our 
era the authority of the Talmud was denied in favour 
of Biblical supremacy by the sect of the Karaites, and 
that it has oftentimes since been questioned by other 
Jewish sects such as Judghanites, Kabbalists, Sab- 
batians, Chassidim (old and new), Frankists, ete. 
Nevertheless, these sects have all but disappeared and 
the supremacy of the Talmud is generally recognized. 
The most important religious division of Judaism at 
the present day is that between ‘‘Orthodox”’ and 
“Reform” Jews, with many subdivisions to which 
these names are more or less loosely applied. Ortho- 
dox Judaism includes the greater part of the Jewish 
race. It distinctly admits the absolutely binding 
force of the oral Law as finally fixed in the ‘‘Shulhan 
Aruk” by Joseph Caro (sixteenth cent.). Its beliefs 
are set forth in the following thirteen articles, first 
compiled by Maimonides in the eleventh century :— 

(a) I believe with a true and perfect faith that 
God is the creator (whose name be blessed), governor, 
and maker of all creatures; and that he hath wrought 
all things, worketh, and shall work forever. (b) I be- 
lieve with perfect faith that the creator (whose name 
be blessed) is one; that there is no unity like unto his 
in any way; and that he alone was, is, and will be our 
God. (c) I believe with a perfect faith that the 
creator (whose name be blessed) is incorporeal, that 
he has not any corporeal qualities, and that nothing 
can be compared unto him. (d) I believe with a 
perfect faith that the creator (whose name be blessed) 
was the first, and will be the last. (e) I believe with 
a perfect faith that the creator (whose name be 
blessed) is to be worshipped and none else (f) I be- 
lieve with perfect faith that all the words of the proph- 
ets are true. (g) I believe with perfect faith that the 
prophecies of Moses our master (may he rest in peace) 
were true; that he was the father and chief of all 
prophets, both of those before him and those after 
him. (h) I believe with perfect faith that the Law, 
at present in our hands, is the same that was given to 
our master Moses (peace be with him). (i) I believe 
with perfect faith that this Law will not be changed, 
and that no other Law will be revealed by the creator 
(blessed be his name). (j) I believe with a perfect 
faith that God (whose name be blessed) knows all the 
deeds of the sons of men and all their thoughts; as it 
is said: ‘‘ He who hath formed their hearts altogether, 
he knoweth all their deeds”. (k) I believe with a 
perfect faith that God (whose name be blessed) re- 
wards those who keep his commandments, and pun- 
ishes those who transgress them. (1) I believe witha 
perfect faith that the Messias will come; and although 
he tarries I wait nevertheless every day for his com- 
ing. (m) I believe witha perfect faith that there will 
be a resurrection of the dead, at the time when it shall 
please the creator (blessed be his name). 

With regard to the future life, Orthodox Jews be- 
heve, ike the Universalists, in the ultimate salvation 
of all men; and like the Catholics, in the offering up of 
prayers for the souls of their departed friends. Their 
Divine worship does not admit of sacrifices; it con- 
sists in the reading of the Scriptures and in prayer. 
While they do not insist on attendance at the syna- 
gogue, they enjoin all to say their prayers at home or 
in any place they chance to be, three times a day; they 
repeat also blessings and particular praises to God at 
meals and on other occasions. In their morning de- 
votions they use their phylacteries and a praying 
searf (talith), except on Saturdays, when they use the 
talith only. The following are their principal festi- 
vals:—(i) Passover, on 14 Nisan, and lasting eight 
days. On the evening before the feast, the first-born 
of every family observes a fast in remembrance of 
God’s kindness to the nation. During the feast un- 
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leavened bread is exclusively used; the first two and 
last days are observed as strict holidays. Since the 
paschal lamb has ceased, it is customary after the 
paschal meal to break and partake as Aphikomon, or 
after-dish, of half of an unleavened cake which has 
been broken and put aside at the beginning of the sup- 
per. (ii) Pentecost, or the feast of Weeks, falling seven 
weeks after the Passover and kept, at present, for two 
days only. (iti) Trumpets, on 1 and 2 Tishri, of which 
the first is called New Year’s feast. On the second 
day they blow the horn and pray that God will 
bring them to Jerusalem. (iv) Tabernacles, on 15 
Tishri, lasting nine days, the first-and last two days 
being observed as feast days. On the first day they 
carry branches around the altar or pulpit singing 
psalms; on the seventh day, they carry copies of the 
Torah out of the ark to the altar, all the congregation 
joining in the procession seven times around the altar 
and singing Ps. xxix. On the ninth day they repeat 
several prayers in honour of the Law, bless God for 
having given them His servant Moses, and read the 
section of the Seriptures which records his death. 
(v) Purim, on 14 and 15 Adar (Feb.-March), in com- 
memoration of the deliverance recorded in the Book 
of Esther; the whole Book of Esther is read several 
times during the celebration. (vi) Dedication, a feast 
commemorative of the victory over Antiochus Epiph- 
anes and lasting eight days. (vii) Atonement Day, 
celebrated on 10 Tishri, although the Jews have 
neither Temple nor priesthood. They observe a 
strict fast for twenty-four hours, and strive in various 
ways to evince the sincerity of their repentance (see 
CALENDAR, JEWISH). 

Reform Judaism, which traces back its origin to 
Mendelssohn’s time, is chiefly prevalent in Germany 
and the United States. It has very lax views of Bib- 
liecal inspiration and bends Jewish beliefs and prac- 
tices so as to adapt them to environment. It isa sort 
of Unitarianism coupled with some Jewish peculiar- 
ities. It disregards the belief of the coming of a 
personal Messias, the obligatory character of circum- 
cision, ancient Oriental customs in synagogue ser- 
vices, the dietary laws, which but few Reform Jews 
observe out of custom or veneration for the past, the 
second days of the holy days, all minor feasts and 
fast-days of the year (except Hanukha and Purim), 
while it uses sermons in the vernacular and adds in 
some places Sunday services to those held on the his- 
torical Sabbath Day, ete. Nominally, for all, the 
Sabbath is the day of rest; but only a small number 
even of the Orthodox Jews keep their places of busi- 
ness closed on that day, owing to the commercial 
demands of modern life and the police regulations 
usually enforced in Christian lands concerning the 
omlinary Sunday rest. Intermarriage with non-Jews 
is generally discountenanced even by Reform Jewish 
rabbis, and as a fact, has never been frequent, except 
of late in Australia. Of late, the use of Hebrew has 
been revived particularly in Palestine Jewish colonies, 
and a number of Jewish journals and reviews are pub- 
lished in that tongue in the Mast and in certain coun- 
tries of Europe. Yiddish, or Judeo-German, is by far 
more prevalent, and is used in the large cities of Hu- 
rope and North America for weekly and daily papers. 

The Yeshibas, or high schools of Talmudic learn- 
ing, where the time was exclusively devoted to the 
study of rabbinical jurisprudence and Talmudic law, 
have been partly replaced by seminaries with a more 
modern curriculum of studies. In 1893 Gratz Col- 
lege, thus named from its founder, was started in 
Philadelpnia for training religious school-teachers. 
Young Men’s Hebrew Associations, begun in 1874, 
now exist in nearly all the large cities of the United 
States. Of wider import still is the development of 
the Sabbath schools which are generally attached to 
Jewish congregations in the same country. The re- 
cent Zionist movement claims a passing notice. Since 
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1896 the scheme for securing in Palestine a legal home 
for the oppressed Hebrews has rapidly taken a firm 
hold of the Jewish race. To many, Zionism appears 
as calculated to bring about the realization of the old 
Jewish hope of restoration to Palestine. To others, 
it seems to be the only means of obviating the impos- 
sibility felt by various peoples of assimilating their 
Jewish population and at the same time of allowing it 
the amount of freedom which the Jews consider neces- 
sary for the preservation of their individual character. 
By others again, it is regarded as the practical answer 
to the anti-Semitic agitation which has prevailed in- 
tensely through Western Europe since 1880, and to the 
lack of social equality, which Jews repeatedly find de- 
nied them, even in countries where they possess civil 
rights and attain to high political and professional 
positions. Since 1897 Zionism holds annual inter- 
national congresses, counts numerous societies and 
clubs, and since 1898 has a Jewish Colonial Trust. 
There is no Jewish Church as such, and each congrega- 
tion is a law to itself. Owing to this, the ancient dis- 
tinction between the Sephardim and the Askenazim 
continues among the Jews. As of yore, the Sephar- 
dim, or descendants of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 
readily organize themselves into separate congrega- 
tions. Even now, they are easily distinguished from 
the Askenazim (German or Polish Jews) by their 
names, their more Oriental pronunciation of Hebrew, 
and their peculiarities in synagogue services. 

(4) Judaism and Church Legislation—The principal 
items of church legislation relative to Judaism have 
been set forth in connexion with the history of the 
Jews. There remains only to add afew remarks which 
will explain the apparent severity of certain measures 
enacted by either popes or councils concerning the 
Jews, or account for the fact that popular hatred of 
them so often defeated the beneficent efforts of the 
Roman pontiffs in their regard. Church legislation 
against Jewish holding of Christian slaves can be eas- 
ily understood: as members of Christ, the children of 
the Church should evidently not be subjected to the 
power of His enemies, and thereby incur a special dan- 
ger for their faith; but more particularly, as stated by 
a recent Jewish writer: “There was good reason for the 
solicitude of the Church and for its desire to prevent 
Jews from retaining Christian slaves in their houses. 
The Talmud and all later Jewish codes forbade a Jew 
from retaining in his home a slave who was uncir- 
cumcised” (Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages”). The obligation of wearing a distinguishing 
badge was of course obnoxious to the Jews. At the 
same time, Church authorities deemed its injunction 
necessary to prevent effectively moral offences be- 
tween Jews and Christian women. The decrees for- 
bidding the Jews from appearing in public at Easter- 
tide may be justified on the ground that some of them 
moeked at the Christian processions at that time; 
those against baptized Jews retaining distinctly Jew- 
ish customs find their ready explanation in the neces- 
sity for the Church to maintain the purity of the Faith 
in its members, while those forbidding the Jews from 
molesting converts to Christianity are no less natu- 
rally explained by the desire of doing away with a 
manifest obstacle to future conversions. 

It was for the laudable reason of protecting social 
morality and securing the maintenance of the Chris- 
tian Faith, that canonical decrees were framed and 
repeatedly enforced against free and constant inter- 
course between Christians and Jews, against, for in- 
stance, bathing, living, ete., with Jews. To some 
extent, likewise, these were the reasons for the insti- 
tution of the Ghetto or confinement of the Jews toa 
special quarter, for the prohibition of the Jews from 
exercising medicine, or other professions. The in- 
hibition of intermarriage between Jews and Christians, 
which is yet in vigour, is clearly justified by reason of 
the obvious danger for the faith of the Christian party 
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and for the spiritual welfare of the children born of 
such alliances. With regard to the special legislation 
against printing, circulating, ete., the Talmud, there 
was the particular grievance that the Talmud con- 
tained at the time scurrilous attacks upon Jesus and 
the Christians (cf. Pick, “The Personality of Jesus in 
the Talmud” in the “ Monist”’, Jan., 1910), and the 
permanent reason that “that extraordinary compila- 
tion, with much that is grave and noble, contains also 
so many puerilities, immoral precepts, and anti-social 
maxims, that Christian courts may well have deemed 
it right to resort to stringent measures to prevent 
Christians from being seduced into adhesion to a 
system so preposterous” (Catholic Dictionary, 484). 
History proves indeed that church authorities 
exercised at times considerable pressure upon the 
Jews to promote their conversion; but it also proves 
that the same authorities generally deprecated the use 
of violence for the purpose. It bears witness, in par- 
ticular, to the untiring and energetic efforts of the 
Roman pontiffs in behalf of the Jews especially when, 
threatened or actually pressed by persecution, they 
appealed to the Holy See for protection. It chronicles 
the numerous protestations of the popes against mob 
violence against the Jewish race, and thus directs the 
attention of the student of history to the real cause of 
the Jewish persecutions, viz., the popular hatred 
against the children of Israel. Nay more, it discloses 
the principal causes of that hatred, among which the 
following may be mentioned: (1) The deep and wide 
racial difference between Jews and Christians which 
was, moreover, emphasized by the ritual and dietary 
laws of Talmudic Judaism; (2) the mutual religious 
antipathy which prompted the Jewish masses to look 
upon the Christians as idolaters, and the Christians to 
regard the Jews as the murderers of the Divine Say- 
iour of mankind, and to believe readily the accusa- 
tions of the use of Christian blood in the celebration 
of the Jewish Passover, the desecration of the Holy 
Eucharist, etce.; (3) the trade rivalry which caused 
Christians to accuse the Jews of sharp practice, and to 
resent their clipping of the coinage, their usury, etc.; 
(4) the patriotic susceptibilities of the particular na- 
tions in the midst of which the Jews have usually 
formed a foreign element, and to the respective inter- 
ests of which their devotion has not always been be- 
yond suspicion. In view of these and other more or 
less local, more or less justified, reasons, one can readily 
understand how the popular hatred of the Jews has 
too often defeated the beneficent efforts of the Church, 
and notably of its supreme pontiffs, in regard to them. 
Hamsurcer, Realencyclopidie des Judenthums (Leipzig, 
1896); The Jewish Encyclopedia (New York, 1901-1906); the 
handy vols. of the American Jewish Year Book (Philadelphia, 
1899-1909); KreurzwaLp in Kirchenlex., s. v.. Juden; VON 
HANEBERG, tbid., s. v. Judenthum; ScHUHLEIN in BUCHBERGER, 


Kirchliches Handlex.,s. v. Juden and Judentum. Inaddition the 
following works may be mentioned as more important or more 
accessible:— 

General Jewish History.—BasnaGcn, Histoire des Juifs 
depuis Jésus-Christ (Rotterdam, 1706); Apams, History of the 
Jews from the Destruction of Jerusalem to the Present Time (Bos- 
ton, 1812); Josr, Hist. of the Jews from the Maccabees to Our 
Day, tr. (New York, 1848); Ipem, Geschichte d. Judenthums uw. s. 
Secten (Leipzig, 1857-59); Mruman, The History of the Jews 
(London, 1863); PaumMer, A History of the Jewish Nation (Lon- 
don, 1874); Rernacu, Hist. des Israélites depuis l’ époque de leur 
dispersion jusqu'a nes jours (Paris, 1884); Magnus, Outlines of 
Jewish History (Philadelphia, 1884); Bick, Gesch. d. jiidischen 
Volkes u. s. Literatur vom babylonischen Exile bis auf die Gegenwart 
(Lissa, 1894); Grivz, Hist. of the Jews, tr. (Philadelphia, 1891— 
98); Karpnues, Sketch of Jewish Hist. (Philadelphia, 1898); 
Dusnow, Jewish Hist., tr. (Philadelphia, 1903); Grranr, Das 
Judenthum wu. s. Geschichte (2nd ed., Breslau, 1909). 

Special Jewish History.—Scuuatrmr, Israels Geschichte von 
Alexander d. Grossen bis Hadrian (Carlovitz, 1901); ConpEr, 
Judas Maccabeus (London, 1894); von Scutirur, A Hist. of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, tr. (New York, 1891); 
Morrison, The Jews under Roman Rule (New York, 1893); 
Beuenor, Les Juifs d’Occident (Paris, 1824); Durpina, Les 
Jwifs dans le Moyen-Age (Paris, 1834); Biaparripe, Les Jutfs en 
France, en Italie, et en Espagne (Paris, 1861); Harris, History 
of the Medieval Jews (New York, 1907); Marxens, The He- 
brews in America (New York, 1888); Wour, The American Jew 
as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen (Philadelphia, 1895); Dary, The 
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Settlement of the Jews in North America (New York, 1893);. 
Tovey, Anglia Judaica (Oxford, 1788); Picctoto, Sketches of 
Anglo-J ewish Hist. (London, 1875); Gotpscumipt, Gesch. d. Ju- 
den in England (Berlin, 1886); Hauurz, Les Juifs en France 
(Paris, 1845); Komnen, Geschiedenis d. Joden_im Nederland’ 
(Utrecht, 1843); pa Cosra, Israel en de Volken (Utrecht, 1876); 
STEINBERG, Studien zur Gesch. d. Juden in der Schweiz wihrend’ 
des Mittelalters (Zurich, 1902); VoGELSTEIN AND RipcGeER, 
Gesch. d. Juden in Rom (Berlin, 1895-96); Lacumina, Codice 
diplomatico dei Giudei di Sicilia (Palermo, 1885); Linvo, The 
History of the Jews of Spain and Portugal (London, 1848); 
AMADOR DE LOS Rios, Historia social, politica, y religiosa de los 
Judios de Espana y Portugal (Madrid, 1875-76); Kaysmriine, 
Gesch. der Juden in Spanien und Portugal (Berlin, 1861-67); 
Srosse, Die Juden in Deutschland wahrend des Mittelalters 
(Brunswick, 1866); Firsr, Urkunden zur Gesch. der Juden 
(Leipzig, 1844); Quellen zur Gesch. d. Juden in Deutschland 
(Berlin, 1888); WrERTHEIMER, Die Juden in Oesterreich (Leipzig, 
1842); Wour, Judentaufen im Oe6esterreich (Vienna, 1863); 
Berau, Gesch. der ungarischen Juden (Leipzig, 1879); Mt.LupR,. 
Urkundliche Beitrage zur Gesch. der m rischen Judenschaft im 
17. und 18. Jahrhundert (Olmiitz, 1903); PopimBrap AND: 
Foass, Alterthiimer d. Prager Josefstadt (Prague, 1870); VERax, 
La Roumanie et les Juifs (Bukarest, 1903); ELrx, Die jiid. Ko- 
lonien in Russland (Frankfort, 1886); Errera, The Russian 
Jews, tr. (New York, 1894); STERNBERG, Gesch. d. Juden in 
Polen (Leipzig, 1878); Bersuapsx1, Litovskie Yevrei (St. Peters- 
burg, 1883); Russko-Yevreiski Arkiv (St. Petersburg, 1882); 
Cazes, Essai sur l’ histoire des Israélites de Tunisie (Paris, 1888); 
Frecier, Les Juifs Algériens (Paris, 1865). 

Literary History.—Ftrst, Bibliotheca Judaica (Leipzig, 
1849-63); WINTER AND WitNnscHe, Die jidische Literatur 
(Trier, 1891-96); KaRPELES, Jewish Literature and Other Es- 
says (Philadelphia, 1895); Lipper, Bzibliog. Lexicon (Vienna, 
1899); Wiener, The History of Yiddish Literature in the 19th 
century, tr. (New York, 1899); CasseL, Manual of Jewish His- 
tory and Literature, tr. (New York, 1903); Stouscu, Renaissance 
de la littérature hébraique (Paris, 1903); BRopy anD AI BRECHT, 
The New School of Poets of the Spanish-A rabian Epoch (London, 
1906); AprAHams, A Short History of Jewish Literature (New 
York, 1906). 

Jewish Religion.—NatTuHan, Religion, Natural and Revealed 
(New York, 1875); Toy, Judaism and Christianity (Boston, 
1890); MenpeLtssoun, Civil and Criminal Jurisprudence of the 
Talmud (Baltimore, 1891); Levin, Die Reform des Judenthums 
(Berlin, 1895); Hirscu, Nineteen Letters, tr. (New York, i899); 
FRIEDLANDER, The Jewish Religion (2nd ed., New York, 1900); 
Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism, tr. (Philadelphia, 1901); Morris 
JOSEPH, Judaism as Creed and Life (New York, 1803); ScHREI- 
NER, Die jiingsten Urtheile iiber das Judenthum (Rerlin, 1902); 
MonterFiore, Liberal Judaism (New York, 1903); Levy, Le 
Famiile dans l Antiquité Israélite (Paris, 1905); ScHECETER, 
Studies in_ Judaism (New York, 1896); Ipem, Some Aspecis of 
Rabbinic Theology (New York, 1909). Francis E. Gicor. 


Jezabel (Sars; Sept., “IefaBpr, “IegaBed), wite of 
Achab, ISing of Israel. She was the daughter of Eth- 
baal I, King of the Sidonians, who was also grand pon- 
tiff of the goddess Astarte (the Ishtar of the Assyr- 
ians) worshipped by that people. It is probable that 
the marriage of this princess with Achab was brought 
about in order to strengthen the house of Amri (father 
of Achab) against the Syrians. She introduced into 
Samaria various forms of Pheenician luxury hitherto 
unknown in that capital of the Northern Kingdom, 
and also prevailed upon Achab to establish there the 
worship of the Pheenician gods and goddesses of which 
she was a fanatical devotee (III Kings, xvi, 31, 32). 
She maintained 450 priests for the worship of Baal and 
400 for that of Astarte (III Kings, xviii, 19). Con- 
sistently she persecuted and slew the prophets (III 
Tings. xviii, 4), but to prevent their complete exter- 
mination Abdias, governor of the king’s house, caused 
a hundred of them to hide themselves in caves where 
they were secretly sustained. After the slaying of the 
450 priests of Baal by Elias on Mount Carmel (IIT 
Kings, xviii, 40), Jezabel sought the life of the prophet 
and he fled to the kingdom of Juda (III Kings, xix, 
1-3). How she brought about the death of Naboth in 
order to confiscate a vineyard which he had refused to 
sell to Achab is related in IIT Kings, xxi. Elias again 
appears on the scene and declares the Divine retribu- 
tion which is to fall upon the perpetrators of the crime. 
The blood of Achab shall be licked by the dogs in the 
very field where they licked the blood of Naboth, and 
the dogs shall eat Jezabel in the field of Jezrahel. 
After the death of Achab, Jezabel continued to exer- 
cise a strong and baneful influence over her two sons 
Ochozias and Joram who reigned successively in his 
place, and through her daughter Athalia who married 
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Joram, King of Juda, the same evil influence was ex- 
tended even to the Southern Kingdom. At last the 
Divine vengeance came upon Jezabel, and the predic- 
tions of Elias and Eliseus were literally fulfilled at the 
beginning of the reign of Jehu, as related in IV Kings, 
1x, 30-37. 

See Lesfirre in Vicouroux, Dictionnaire de la Bible, s. Vis 
SELBIE in Hasrinas, Dictionary of the Bible, s. v. Jezebel. 


James IF’. Driscou.. 


Jibaro Indians.—Jibaro (Spanish orthography), 
“forest man”, i.e. native, an important tribal group 
of Ecuador, comprising a great number of small sub- 
tribes speaking a common language with dialectic 
variants, and together constituting a distinct linguis- 
tic stock, holding the extensive forests between the 
Santiago and Pastaza rivers and southward to the 
Amazon. Owing to similarity of name—also written 
Xébaro, Zibaro — they have been frequently con- 
founded with their eastern neighbours, the Zaparo, 
and the confusion is increased by the fact that in 
earlier times the name Jibaro was often loosely used to 
designate any of the wild Indians of eastern Ecuador. 
More than any other tribe of the upper Amazon region, 
the Jibaro are notable for their determined and suc- 
cessful resistance to all efforts at conquest or Chris- 
tianization, and notwithstanding more than three 
centuries of more or less intimate Spanish contact they 
still retain their primitive manners to a remarkable 
degree. They have no villages, the houses of each 
smal] community being scattered about in the forest 
within easy communicating distance, and always close 
toastream. The houses are communal, from fifty to 
eighty feet in length, with a door at each end, one 
exclusively for the men and the other for the women. 
Near the women’s door are the fire-places for cooking, 
one for each family, while outside the men’s door is the 
tunduli, or great wooden drum, made from a hollow 
log, the sound of which can be heard for a distance of 
ten miles through the forest, and by means of which, 
according to a well-understood code, the Jibaro can 
signal to his farthest acquaintance. 

War is their normal condition, the favourite weap- 
ons being the lance, the javelin with throwing stick, 
the blow-gun with poisoned arrows, and the shield for 
defence. The heads of enemies are smoked by an 
ingenious process which in a measure preserves the fea- 
tures. The women are expert potters. The Jibaro are 
agricultural, cultivating corn, beans, bananas, yuca, 
and cotton. Besides dogs, parrots, and monkeys, they 
have chickens and hogs, which were introduced among 
them by the whites. They use no salt, but like many 
other tribes of the Amazon and Orinoco are addicted 
to eating a certain saltpetrous clay. Their favourite 
drink is chicha, a mild intoxicant fermented from the 
yuca, banana or some other native plant. They weara 
cotton dress below the waist, flowing hair, paint, 
feather ornaments, ear pendants, and—among women 
—labrets. They are robust and comparatively hand- 
some, although not tall. They are very fond of music, 
visiting, and ceremonial dances. Polygamy exists, as 
also, according to some travellers, the curious custom 
of the cowvade. The dead are usually laid away in 
small shelter structures in the woods or in hollow tree- 
trunks placed in the house where the death occurs, the 
house being then abandoned. There is apparently no 
tribal organization or chiefly authority, the only bond 
among families being their habitual attendance at com- 
mon festivals. In each family group one man has the 
duty of reciting a long historical and didactic discourse 
each morning while the women are preparing break- 
fast. Very little is known of their religious or mytho- 
logic beliefs, but witchcraft flourishes, and almost 
every death is attributed to this cause. 

Sheltered by their forests, the Jibaro successfully 
withstood the efforts of the Peruvian Incas to subju- 
gate them. The first Spanish entrance into their 
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country was made by Vergara in 1541, and in 1559, 
under order from Governor Salinas, five towns were 
established in the Jibaro country, first and chief of 
which was Logrofio. Under enforced labour in the 
mines, and other oppressions, at the hands of their 
Spanish taskmasters, the Indians rapidly withered 
away or saved themselves by retreating deeper into 
the forests. In 1599 a fresh tribute goaded the Jibaro 
into rebellion, and under the leadership of Anirula a 
force estimated by many at 20,000 warriors stormed 
Logrofio in a night attack, killing every inhabitant to 
the number of 12,000, excepting the young women, 
and burning the city to the ground. The governor 
was killed by pouring molten gold down his throat 
“in order that he might have his fill of gold”. The 
inhabitants of the other towns took refuge in Sevilla 
del Oro, which was next attacked, but resisted so 
stoutly that the Indians finally retired after having 
killed nearly 14,000 of the besieged. The young wom- 
en were carried off as wives to the savages, and it is 
said that the admixture of blood is still evident in the 
clearer skin and more abundant beard of many of 
the tribe. Suecessive expeditions failed to reduce the 
Jibaro, until it was resolved to call in the help of the 
missionaries. In 1645 two Franciscan fathers, Lau- 
reano de la Cruz and Andrés Fernandez, with a small 
military escort, entered the territory from the west, 
and in 1656 Commander Agureo with a detachment of 
troops and a company of mission Indians under the 
Jesuit Father Raimundo Santa Cruz, attempted a set- 
tlement at the mouth of the Pastaza, but the attempt 
was a failure through the bad conduct of the soldiers. 
Other unsuccessful missionary attempts were made in 
1690, and in 1692 a combined force of Spanish troops 
and mission Indians, the latter under the superior of 
the Jesuit missions, Father Viva, began a series of 
manhunts in the Jibaro country, but with so little 
result that in five months only three hundred and 
seventy-two Indians were captured, most of whom 
escaped later. In these raids the Indian mothers fre- 
quently slew their children with their own hands 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the Spaniards. 
In 1767 the Jesuit Father Andrés Camacho made 
another effort, with some fair promise of success, when 
the decree of expulsion banished the Jesuits from 
their missions, which were then turned over to Fran- 
ciscans and secular priests and speedily fell into decay. 
This may be considered the end of any systematic 
attempt at Christianizing the Jibaro. As far back as 
1581 the Dominicans of Quito had undertaken a simi- 
lar work at Camelos on the Pindo, but after more than 
two centuries the only result was three small villages 
containing two hundred and forty baptized Indians, 
and about half that number in 1814. Several Fran- 
ciscans also entered the territory from time to time, 
notably Father Antonio Prieto in 1816, who discov- 
ered some important pre-Columbian ruins. In 1869, 
the restored Jesuits began work again at three sta- 
tions, but were driven out a few years later by an 
Indian rising. In 1886 the Dominicans and in 1893 
the Franciscans re-entered the field and have now 
mission stations at Macas (D) Canelos (D) and Zamora 
(F), while the Jesuits are at work on the Napo. In 
1893 the Salesians were authorized to enter the ter- 
ritory, which had been newly erected into the Vicar- 
iate Apostolic of Mendez and Gualaquiza. Intestine 
feuds, smallpox visitations, aleohol, and other causes 
have steadily reduced the number of the Jibaro until, 
for the 20,000 warriors who sacked Logrofio three 
centuries ago, the whole nation to-day does not 
count more than as many souls, and experienced mis- 
sionaries think they do not exceed 10,000 or 12,000, 
of whom only about 1400 are rated as Christians. 
River, Les Indiens Jibaros in L’ Anthropologie, XVIII-X1X 
(1907-8), has valuable bibliographic notes; MarkuaAm, Tribes of 
the Amazon; Hernpvon, The Amazon; Recius, South America: 
The Andes Regions. See Inprans, AMERIcAN, bibliography. 
James Mooney. 
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Joab (Heb. 383); Sept. Iwd8), general in chief of the 
army of King David. He was the son of Sarvia, sister 
of David, and had two brothers, Abisai and Asael. He 
appeared at the head of the forces of David after the 
latter had been proclaimed king in Hebron (II Kings, 
ii, 13-32). Abner, general of Saul’s army, after hav- 
ing for a time espoused the cause of Isboseth, offered 
his services to David who accepted them, but he 
was treacherously slain by Joab to avenge the death 
of his brother Asael who had been slain by Abner in 
a preceding battle (II Kings, iii, 27). Joab was in 
command of David’s army in the campaign against 
the Ammonites, when, at the suggestion of David, he 
brought about the death of Urias the Hethite (xi, 14- 
17). It was also Joab who with his own hand slew 
Absalom as he hung from the branches of a tree in 
which he had become entangled in his flight (xvi, 
1-15). Heartbroken by this act of Joab, David 
placed his nephew Amasa at the head of the army, but 
he was soon assassinated by Joab who again resumed 
command. Fear and self-interest caused David to re- 
tain him in that position, but he charged his successor 
Solomon to avenge the many crimes he had com- 
mitted (III Kings, ii, 5, 6). After the accession of 
Solomon, Joab, fearing the wrath of the king, took 
refuge in the Tabernacle of the Lord, hoping to enjoy 
the inviolability of the sanctuary, but he was slain 
there by Banaias at the command of Solomon (III 
Kings, li, 28-34). 

See Les#rre in Vicouroux, Dict. de la Bible, s. v.; SELBIE 
in Hastinas, Dict. of the Bible, s. v. 


Jamns F. DrIscouu. 


Joachim (meaning Yahweh prepares), Saint, father 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary.—If we were to obey the 
warning of St. Peter Damian, we should consider it a 
blameable and needless curiosity to inquire about 
those things that the Evangelists did not deem it 
advisable to relate, and, in particular, about the 
parents of the Blessed Virgin (Serm. i de Nativ. 
B.M.V.). ‘Tradition, nevertheless, grounded on very 
old testimonies, very early hailed Saints Joachim and 
Anne as the father and mother of the Mother of God. 
True, this tradition seems to rest ultimately on the 
so-called “Gospel of James’, the ‘Gospel of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Mary”, and the Pseudo- 
Matthew, or “Book of the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and of the Childhood of the Saviour’’; 
and this origin is likely to rouse well-founded suspi- 
cions. It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
apocryphal character of these writings, that is to say, 
their rejection from the canon, and their ungenuine- 
ness do not imply that no heed whatever should be 
taken of some of their assertions; side by side, indeed, 
with unwarranted and legendary facts, they contain 
some historical data borrowed from reliable traditions 
or documents; and difficult though it is to distinguish 
in them the wheat from the tares, it would be unwise 
and uneritical indiscriminately to reject the whole. 
Some commentators, who believe that the genealogy 
given by St. Luke is that of the Blessed Virgin, find 
the mention of Joachim in Heli (Luke, ili, 23: Bli- 
achim, i. e. Jeho-achim), and explain that Joseph had, 
in the eyes of the Law, become by his marriage the 
son of Joachim. That such is the purpose and the 
meaning of the Evangelist is very doubtful, and so is 
the identification proposed between the two names 
Heli and Joachim. Neither can it be asserted with 
certainty, in spite of the authority of the Bollandists, 
that Joachim was Heli’s son and Joseph’s brother; nor, 
as is sometimes affirmed, from sources of very doubt- 
ful value, that he had large possessions in herds and 
flocks. Much more interesting are the beautiful lines 
in which the ‘Gospel of James”’ describes how, in 
their old age, Joachim and Anne received the reward of 
their prayers to obtain issue. Tradition has it that 
the parents of the Blessed Virgin, who, apparently, 
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first lived in Galilee, came later on to settle in Jerusa- 
lem; there the Blessed Virgin was born and reared; 
there also they died and were buried. A church, 
known at various epochs as St. Mary, St. Mary ubi 
nata est, St. Mary in lrobatica, Holy Probatica, St. 
Anne, was built during the fourth century, possibly by 
St. Helena, on the site of the house of St. Joachim and 
St. Anne, and their tombs were there honoured until 
the close of the ninth century, when the church was 
converted into a Moslem school. The erypt which 
formerly contained the holy tombs was rediscovered 
on 18 March, 1889. 

St. Joachim was honoured very early by the Greeks, 
who celebrate his feast on the day following the Blessed 
Virgin’s birthday; the Latins were slow to admit it 
into their calendar, where it found place sometimes 
on 16 Sept. and sometimes on 9 Dec. Assigned by 
Julius II to 20 March, the solemnity was suppressed 
some fifty years later, restored by Gregory XV (1622), 
fixed by Clement XII (1738) on the Sunday after the 
Assumption, and finally raised to the rank of double 
of the second class by Leo XIII (1 Aug., 1879). 


Acta SS., March, III; Fasricrtus, Codex Apocryphus Novi 
Testamenti (2nd ed., Hamburg, 1719); TiscHENDORF, Hvan- 
gelia Apocrypha (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1876); Brnerus, De Joa- 
chimo, Anna et Josepho (Antwerp, 1638); GuERANGER, L’ Année 
liturgique (tr. BENEpICTINES of Stanbrook; time after Pente- 
cost), [LV (London, 1901); Cr, Tombeau de Saint Joachim et de 
Ste Anne in Revue Biblique (1893), 245-74; Vincent, La crypte 
de Ste Anne i J érusalem in Revue Biblique (1904), 228-41. 
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Joachimites. See JoacHIM oF FLORA. 


Joachim of Flora, Cistercian abbot and mystic; 
b. at Celico, near Cosenza, Italy, ce. 1132; d. at San 
Giovanni in Fiore, in Calabria, 30 March, 1202. His 
father, Maurus de Celico (whose family name is said 
to have been Tabellione), a notary holding high office 
under the Norman kings of Sicily, placed him at an 
early age in the royal Court. While on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, Joachim was converted from the 
world by the sight of some great calamity (perhaps 
an outbreak of pestilence). He passed the whole of 
Lent in contemplation on Mount Thabor, where he is 
said to have received celestial illumination for the 
work of his life. Returning to Italy, he retired to 
the Cistercian Abbey of Sambucina, probably in 
1159, and for some years devoted himself to lay 
preaching, without taking the religious habit or re- 
ceiving any orders. The ecclesiastical authorities 
raising objections to his mode of life, he took the 
Cistercian habit in the Abbey of Corazzo, and was 
ordained priest, apparently in 1168. He now ap- 
plied himself entirely to Biblical study, with a special 
view to the interpretation of the hidden meaning of 
the Scriptures. A few years later, much against his 
will, he was elected abbot. Finding the duties of 
his office an intolerable hindrance to what he deemed 
his higher calling, he appealed, in 1182, to Pope 
Lucius III, who relieved him of the temporal care of 
his abbey, and warmly approved of his work, bid- 
ding him continue it in whatever monastery he 
thought best. He spent the following year and a 
half at the Abbey of Casamari, engaged upon his 
three great books, and there a young monk, Lucas 
(afterwards Archbishop of Cosenza), who acted as 
his secretary, tells us of his amazement at seeing so 
famous and eloquent a man wearing such rags, and 
of the wonderful devotion with which he preached 
and said Mass. 

The papal approbation was confirmed by Urban 
IIT, in 1185, and again, more conditionally, by 
Clement IIT, in 1187, the latter exhorting him to 
make no delay in completing his work and submit- 
ting it to the judgment of the Holy See. Joachim 
now retired to the hermitage of Pietralata, and 
finally founded the Abbey of Fiore (or Flora) among 
the Calabrian mountains, which became the centre 
of a new and stricter branch of the Cistercian Order 
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approved by Celestine ITI in 1196. In 1200 Joachim 
publicly submitted all his writings to the examina- 
tion of Innocent IIT, but died before any judgment 
was passed. It was held to be in answer to his 
prayers that he died on Holy Saturday, ‘the Satur- 
day on which Sitivit is sung, attaining the true Sab- 
bath, even as the hart panteth after the fountains of 
waters”. The holiness of his life is unquestionable; 
miracles were said to have been wrought at his tomb, 
and, though never officially beatified, he is still ven- 
erated as a beatus on 29 May. 

Dante voiced the general opinion of his age in 
declaring Joachim one ‘‘endowed with prophetic 
spirit”. But he himself always disclaimed the title 
of prophet. The interpretation of Scriptural proph- 
ecy, with reference to the history and the future of 
the Church, is the main theme of his three chief 
works: ‘‘Liber Concordis Novi ae Veteris Testa- 
menti”, ‘“‘Expositio in Apocalipsim”, and ‘ Psal- 
terium Decem Cordarum”. The mystical basis of 
his teaching is the doctrine of the ‘‘ Eternal Gospel”, 
founded on a strained interpretation of the text in 
the Apocalypse (xiv, 6). There are three states of 
the world, corresponding to the three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity. In the first age the Father ruled, 
representing power and inspiring fear, to which the 
Old-Testament dispensation corresponds; then the 
wisdom hidden through the ages was revealed in the 
Son, and we have the Catholic Church of the New 
Testament; a third period will come, the Kingdom of 
the Holy Spirit, a new dispensation of universal love, 
which will proceed from the Gospel of Christ, but 
transcend the letter of it, and in which there will be 
no need for disciplinary institutions. Joachim held 
that the second period was drawing to a close, and 
that the third epoch (already in part anticipated by 
St. Benedict) would actually begin after some great 
cataclysm which he tentatively calculated would be- 
fall in 1260. After this Latins and Greeks would be 
united in the new spiritual kingdom, freed alike from 
the fetters of the letter; the Jews would be converted, 
and the ‘‘ Eternal Gospel” abide until the end of the 
world. 

Although certain doctrines of Joachim concerning 
the Blessed Trinity were condemned by the Lateran 
Council in 1215, his main teaching does not seem to 
have excited suspicion until the middle of the cen- 
tury. Many works had meanwhile come into being 
which were wrongly attributed to Joachim. Among 
these the “De Oneribus Prophetarum”, the “ Expo- 
sitio Sybille et Merlini”, and the commentaries on 
Jeremias and Isaias are the most famous. The sect of 
the “Joachists” or “Joachimists” arose among the 
“spiritual” party among the Franciscans, many of 
whom saw Antichrist already in the world in the per- 
son of Frederick IT, nor was their faith shaken by his 
death in 1250. One of their number, Fra Gherardo of 
Borgo San Donnino, wrote a treatise entitled “ Intro- 
ductorium in Evangelium ASternum”’, of which the 
contents are now known only from the extracts made 
by the commission of three cardinals who examined it 
in 1255. From these it is clear that the Joachists 
went far beyond what the abbot himself had taught. 
They held that, about the year 1200, the spirit of life 
had gone out of the two Testaments, and that Joa- 
chim’s three books themselves constituted this “ Hter- 
nal Gospel”, which was not simply to transcend, but 
to supersede, the Gospel of Christ. The Catholic 
priesthood and the whole teaching of the New Testa- 
ment was to be rendered void in a few years. 

This work was solemnly condemned by Alexander 
IV, in 1256, and the condemnation involved the teach- 
ing of Joachim himself. His central doctrine was con- 
futed by St. Thomas in the Summa Theologica (I-IT, 
Q. evi, a. 4), and its Franciscan exponents were sternly 
repressed by St. Bonaventure. Another blow was 
given to the movement when the fatal year 1260 came, 
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and nothing happened. “ After Frederick II died who 
was IXmperor”’, writes I’ra Salimbene of Parma, “and 
the year 1260 passed, I entirely laid aside this doe- 
trine, and I am disposed henceforth to believe nothing 
save what I see.” It was revived in a modified form by 
the later leader of the spiritual Franciscans, Pier Gio- 
vanni Olivi (d. 1297), and his follower, Ubertino da 
Casale, who left the order in 1317. We heara last echo 
of these theories in the letters of Blessed Giovanni 
dalle Celle and the prophecies of Telesphorus of Co- 
senza during the Great Schism, but they were no 
longer taken seriously. 


Divini vatis Abbatis Joachim Liber Concordia novi ac veteris 
Testamenti (Venice, 1519); Expositio magni prophete Abbatis 
Joachim in Anocalipsim: Hiusdem Psalterium Decem Cordarum 
opus prope divinum (Venice, 1527); Reurmr, Geschichte der re- 
liniisen Aufklirung im Mittelalter, IL (Berlin, 1877); Tocco, 
L’ Bresia nel Medio Evo (Florence, 1884); Dentrun, Das Evan- 
gelium eternum und die Commission zu Anagni in Archiv fiir 
Liiteratur- und Kirchen-Geschichte, I (Berlin, 1885); Houppr- 
EaGer, Cronica Fratris Salimbene de Adam Ordinis Minorum 
(Hanover, 1905-08) ; Wickxstrep, The Everlasting Gospel in 
The Inquirer (London, 1909); Fournier, Wtudes sur Joachim de 
Flore et ses doctrines (Paris, 1909). The only contemporary 
account is the sketch, Viértwtum B. Joachimi. synopsis, by 
Lucas or Cosenza, his secretary: but the fuller Vita by Jaco- 
BUS GR&CUS SYLLAN&US, written in 1612, is professedly drawn 
from an ancient manuscript then preserved at Fiore. Both are 
printed by the Bollandists, Acta SS., May, VIT. 

Epmunp G. GARDNER. 


Joan, Porprss.—The fable about a female pope, who 
afterwards bore the name of Johanna (Joan), is first 
noticed in the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
first who appears to have had cognizance of it was 
the Dominican chronicler Jean de Mailly (Archiv der 
Gesellschaft fiir altere deutsche Geschichte, xii, 17 
sq., 469 sq.) from whom another Dominican, Etienne 
de Bourbon (d. 1261), adopted the tale into his 
work on the ‘‘Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost” (Qué- 
tif-Echard, ‘‘Seriptores Ordinis Preedicatorum”, I, 
Paris, 1719). In this account the alleged popess is 
placed about the year 1100, and no name is yet as- 
signed her. The story runs that a very talented 
woman, dressed as a man, became notary to the 
Curia, then cardinal and finally pope; that one day 
this person went out on horseback, and on this ocea- 
sion gave birth to a son; that she was then bound to 
the tail of a horse, dragged round the city, stoned to 
death by the mob, and was buried at the place where 
she died; and that an inscription was put up there as 
follows: ‘‘ Petre pater patrum papisse prodito partum”. 
Tn her reign, the story adds, the Ember days were in- 
troduced, called therefore the ‘‘fasts of the popess”. 
A different version appears in the third recension of 
the chronicle of Martin of Troppau (Martinus Po- 
lonus) possibly inserted by the author himself and not 
by a subsequent transcriber. Through this very popu- 
lar work the tale became best known in the following 
form: After Leo IV (847-55) the Englishman John 
of Mainz (Johannes Anglicus, natione Moguntinus) 
occupied the papal chair two years, seven months and 
four days. He was, it is alleged, a woman. Whena 
girl, she was taken to Athens in male clothes by her 
lover, and there made such progress in learning that 
no one was her equal. She came to Rome, where she 
taught science, and thereby attracted the attention 
of learned men. She enjoyed the greatest respect on 
account of her conduct and erudition, and was 
finally chosen as pope, but, becoming pregnant by one 
of her trusted attendants, she gave birth to a child 
during a procession from St. Peter’s to the Lateran, 
somewhere between the Colosseum and St. Clem- 
ent’s. There she died almost immediately, and it is 
said she was buried at the same place. In their pro- 
cessions the popes always avoid this road; many 
believe that they do this out of abhorrence of that 
calamity (Mon. Germ. Hist. Ser., xxii, 379-475). 

Here occurs for the first time the name of Johanna 
(Joan) as that of the alleged popess. Martin of 
Troppau had lived at the Curia as papal chaplain and 
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enitentiary (he died 1278), for which reason his papal 
history was widely read, and through him the tale 
obtained general acceptance. One MS. of his chron- 
icle relates in a different way the fate of the alleged 
popess (Mon. Germ., loc. cit., 428), i.e., after her con- 
finement Joan was immediately deposed, and did 
penance for many years. Her son, it is added, be- 
came Bishop of Ostia, and had her interred there after 
her death. Later chroniclers even give the name 
which she bore as a girl; some ca'l her Agnes, some 
Gilberta. Still further variations are found in the 
works of different chroniclers, e. g. in the ‘‘ Universal 
Chronicle of Metz”, written about 1250 (Mon. Germ. 
Hist.: Ser., xxiv, 514), and in subsequent editions of 
the twelfth (?) century ‘‘Mirabilia Urbis Rome”. 
According to the latter, the popess was given the 
choice, in a vision, of temporal disgrace or eternal 
punishment; she chose the former, and died at her 
confinement in the open street (‘‘Mirabilia Rome”, 
ed. Parthey, Berlin, 1869). In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries this popess was already counted 
as an historical personage, whose existence no one 
doubted. She had her place among the carved busts 
which stood in Siena cathedral. Under Clement 
VIII, and at his request, she was transformed into 
Pope Zacharias. The heretic Hus, in the defence of 
his false doctrine before the Council of Constance, 
referred to the popess, and no one offered to question 
the fact of her existence. She is not found in the 
“Tiber Pontificalis” nor among the papal portraits 
in St. Paul’s Outside the Walls, at Rome. 

This alleged popess is a pure figment of the imag- 
ination. In the fifteenth century, after the awaken- 
ing of historical criticism, a few scholars like Aineas 
Silvius (Hpist., I, 30) and Platina (Vite Pontificum, 
No. 106) saw the untenableness of the story. Since 
the sixteenth century Catholic historians began to 
deny the existence of the popess, e. g., Onofrio Pan- 
vinio (Vite Pontificum, Venice, 1557), Aventinus 
(Annales Boiorum, lib. IV), Baronius (Annales ad 
a. 879, n. 5), and others. A few Protestants also, 
e. g., Blondel (Joanna papissa, 1657) and Leibniz 
(“Flores sparse in tumulum Papisse” in “ Biblio- 
theca Historica”, G6ttingen, 1758, 267 sq.), admitted 
that the popess never existed. Numerous Protest- 
ants, however, made use of the fable in their at- 
tacks onthe papacy. Even in the nineteenth century, 
when the untenableness of the legend was recognized 
by all serious historians, a few Protestants (e. g. Kist, 
1843; Suden, 1831; and Andrei, 1866) attempted, in 
an anti-Roman spirit, to prove the historical exist- 
ence of the popess. Even Hase (“Kirchengesch.”, 
II, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1895, 81) could not refrain from 
a spiteful and absolutely unhistorical note on this 
subject. 

The principal proofs of the entirely mythical char- 
acter of the popess are: (1) Not one contempo- 
raneous historical source among the papal histories 
knows anything about her; also, no mention is made 
of her until the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Now it is incredible that the appearance of a ‘“ pop- 
ess”’, if it was an historical fact, would be noticed by 
none of the numerous historians from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century. (2) In the history of the popes, 
there is no place where this legendary figure will fit 
in. Between Leo IV and Benedict III, where Mar- 
tinus Polonus places her, she cannot be inserted, 
because Leo IV died 17 July, 855, and immediately 
after his death Benedict III was elected by the clergy 
and people of Rome; but owing to the setting up of 
an antipope, in the person of the deposed Cardinal 
Anastasius, he was not consecrated until 29 Sept. 
Coins exist which bear both the image of Benedict 
III and of the Emperor Lothair, who died 28 Sept., 
855 (Garampi, “De nummo argenteo Benedicti III”, 
Rome, 1749); therefore Benedict must have been 
recognized as pope before the last-mentioned date. 
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On 7 Oct., 855, Benedict III issued a charter for the 
Abbey of Corvey (Jaffé, “ Regesta Pont. Rom.”, 2nd 
ed., n. 2663). Hinemar, Archbishop of Reims, in- 
formed Nicholas I that a messenger whom he had 
sent to Leo IV learned on his way of the death of this 
pope, and therefore handed his petition to Benedict 
III, who decided it (Hinemar, ep. xl in P. L., CX XVI, 
85). All these witnesses prove the correctness of the 
dates given in the lives of Leo IV and Benedict III, 
and that there was no interregnum between these 
two popes, so that at this place there is no room for 
the alleged popess. Further, it is even less probable 
that a popess could be inserted in the list of popes 
about 1100, between Victor III (1087) and Urban II 
(1088-99) or Paschal II (1099-1110), as is suggested 
by the chronicie of Jean de Mailly. 

This fable of a Roman popess seems to have had 
an earlier counterpart at Constantinople. Indeed, in 
his letter to Michael Cerularius (1053), Leo IX says 
that he would not believe what he heard, namely 
that the Church of Constantinople had already seen 
eunuchs, indeed even a woman, in its episcopal chair 
(Mansi “Concil.’”’, XIX, 635 sq.). Concerning the 
origin of the whole legend of Popess Joan, different 
hypotheses have been advanced. Bellarmine (De 
Romano Pontifice, III, 24) believes that the tale was 
brought from Constantinople to Rome. Baronius 
(Annalesada., 879, n. 5) conjectures that the much cen- 
sured effeminate weaknesses of Pope John VII (872- 
82) in dealing with the Greeks may have given rise 
to the story. Mai has shown (Nova Collectio Patr., 
I, Proleg., xlvii) that Photius of Constantinople 
(De Spir. Sanct. Myst., Ixxxix) refers emphatically 
three times to this pope as “the Manly”, as though he 
would remove from him the stigma of effeminacy. 
Other historians point to the degradation of the pap- 
acy in the tenth century, when so many popes bore 
the name John; it seemed therefore a fitting name for 
the legendary popess. Thus Aventinus sees in the 
story a satire on John IX; Blondel, a satire on John 
XI; Panvinio (note ad Platinam, De vitis Rom. , 
Pont.) applies it te John XII, while Neander (Kirch- 
engesch., II, 200) understands it as applicable gener- 
ally to the banerul female influence on the papacy 
during the tenth century. Other investigators en- 
deavour to find in various occurrences and reports a 
more definite basis for the origin of this legend. Leo 
Allatius (Diss. Fab. de Joanna Papissa) connects it 
with the false prophetess Theota, condemned at 
the Synod of Mainz (847); Leibniz recalls the story 
that an alleged bishop Johannes Anglicus came to 
Rome and was there recognized as a woman. The 
legend has also been connected with the pseudo- 
Isidorian Decretals, e. g. by Karl Blascus (“ Diatribe 
de Joanna Papissa”’, Naples, 1779), and Gfrérer (Kirch- 
engesch., ITI, iii, 978). 

Dollinger’s explanation has met with more general 
approval (“ Papstfabeln”, Munich, 1863, 7-45). He 
recognizes the fable of Popess Joan as a survival of 
some local Roman folk-tale originally connected with 
certain ancient monuments and peculiar customs. 
An ancient statue discovered in the reign of Sixtus 
V, in a street near the Colosseum, which showed a 
figure with a child, was popularly considered to repre- 
sent the popess. In the same street a monument was 
discovered with an inscription at the end of which 
occurred the well-known formula P. P. P. (propria 
pecunia poswit) together with a prefixed name which 
read: Pap. (?Papirius) pater patrum. This could easily 
have given origin to the inscription mentioned by Jean 
de Mailly (see above). It was also observed that the 
pope did not pass along this street in solemn proces- 
sion (perhaps on account of its narrowness). Further 
it was noticed that, on the occasion of his formal 
inauguration in front of the Lateran Basilica, the 
newly-elected pope always seated himself on a marble 
chair. This seat was an ancient bath-stool, of which 
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there were many in Rome; it was merely made use 
of by the pope to rest himself. But the imagination 
of the vulgar took this to signify that the sex of the 
pope was thereby tested, in order to prevent any 
further instance of a woman attaining to the Chair 
of St. Peter. Erroneous explanations—such as were 
often excogitated in the Middle Ages in connexion 
with ancient monuments—and popular imagination 
are originally responsible for the fable of “Popess 
Joan” that uncritical chroniclers, since the middle of 
the thirteenth century, dignified by consigning it to 
their pages. 

ONOFRIO Panvinio, Vite Pontificum (Venice, 1557); Ipp, 
Note ad Platinam, De vitis Romanorum Pontificum (Louvain, 
1571); Baronius, Annales, ad. an. 879; Leo ALLATIusS, Dis- 
sertatio de Joanna Papissa (Rome, 1630); BLONDEL, Joanna 
Papissa (1657); Lersniz, Flores sparse in tumulum Papisse 
in Bibliotheca historica (Géttingen, 1758), 267 sqq.; HEUMANN, 
Dissertatio de origine tradit. false de Joanna Panissa (G 6ttingen, 
1733); D6LLINGER, Papstfabeln (Munich, 1863), 7-45; Hrrc- 


nba ne Kirchengeschichte, 4th ed. by Kirscu, II, 109-111, 
note. 
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Joanna of Portugal, Biessep, b. at Lisbon, 16 
February, 1452; d. at Aveiro, 12 May, 1490; the daugh- 
ter of Alfonso V, King of Portugal, and his wife Eliza- 
beth. She is chiefly remarkable for the courage and 
persistency with which she opposed all attempts on 
the part of her father and brother to make her marry. 
She had resolved from childhood to be the spouse of 
Christ and, when possible, to enter the religious state; 
but, being the next heir to the throne in default of 
male issue, her wish was particularly obnoxious to her 
family and to the country. Joanna was very beau- 
tiful, and her hand was sought by several princes. 
Once, in her father’s absence, she had to act as regent 
of the kingdom, and in that office is said to have 
shown great capacity. 

After many struggles, she entered the Dommican 
house called the Convent of Jesus, at Aveiro, where 
the rule was severe and very strictly kept. Fora time 
she was compelled, for political reasons, to leave it and 
go back to Court. Finally, however, she was pro- 
fessed; and her life in the convent was so penitential, 
holy, and heroically humble, that she died in the odour 


of sanctity, and miracles followed her decease. ae 
HILGENREINER in Kirchl. Handlexikon, s. v.; Année Domini- 


caine for 12 May. 
F. M. Cares. 
Joannes Anglicus. See Bacon, Joun. 
Joannes Cantacuzenus. See HmsycHasm. 


Joannes de Sacrobosco (JoHN HoLywoop), a 
monk of English origin, lived in the first half of the 
thirteenth century as professor of astronomy at Paris; 
d. in that city, 1256. He owed his reputation as an 
astronomer chiefly to his astronomical textbook “ De 
Sphera’”’, which was used at many universities for 
several centuries. There is much difference of opinion 
as to the place and time of his birth. As the Latinized 
name de Sacrobosco (de Sacrobusto or Sacrobuschus) 
seems to be a translation of the English name Holy- 
wood or Holybush, many say that Holywood (now 
Halifax), in Yorkshire, was his birthplace. Others give 
it as Holywood near Dublin; others again claim that 
he came from Nithsdale in Scotland. John made his 
studies at Oxford, but soon came to France, where, as 
a contemporary of St. Thomas Aquinas, he proved 
himself an efficient teacher of mathematics and astron- 
omy. As many were deterred from undertaking the 
study of astronomy by such ponderous and to a great 
extent obscure works as those of Ptolemy, Alfraganus, 
and Albategnius, Holywood wisely resolved to write 
a compendium of spherical astronomy, which pro- 
fessors of this branch of knowledge could use as a text- 
book in their course of instruction. How well-timed 
his book was is shown by the numerous editions 
(amounting to almost one hundred) published before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, that is to say, 
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before the new Copernican theory was generally 
adopted. The first printed copy dates from 1472, 
when it appeared at Ferrara, Italy, under the title: 
“Johannis de Sacrobusto seu Bosco anglici Sphera 
mundi’. Brevity and precision were the chief charac- 
teristics of the compendium. The lecturer was thus 
compelled to expound and amplify a great deal. Com- 
mentaries by various scholars were also published— 
e. g., by Ratdolt (1482), Cirvelli (1494), Ciechi, Capu- 
ani, Fabri (1495); Georgi, Boneti (1500), ete. Among 
the best known is the commentary of Father Christo- 
pher Clavius, S. J., which also saw many editions. In 
spite of the numerous revisions which Sacrobosco’s 
book went through, indeed perhaps even owing to 
these corrections, it remains to this day a useful aid to 
the proper historical appreciation of the different 
questions which exercised men’s minds from the thir- 
teenth century onwards to the time of the reform of 
astronomy under Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton. 
Sacrobosco also wrote a treatise on the computation 
of feast days (Computus), a tract on arithmetic 
(Algorithmus), and a small work in the field of practi- 
cal geometry (De Compositione quadrantis simplicis 
et compositi et utilitatibus utriusque). In the latter 
there is one of the oldest examples of the figures then 
found almost invariably on the reverse of the so-called 
astrolabe, a graduated quadrant with the help of which 
one could obtain the different hours of the day from 


the observation of the sun’s height. 

DELAMBRE, Hist. de |’ Astronomie du Moyen Age (Paris, 1819); 
Biog. Univ. (Paris, 1825), s. v. Jean de Holywood; Wo.ur, Gesch. 
der Astronomie (Munich, 1877); Houzrau, Vade-mecum de 
l Astronomie (Brussels, 1882); CANror, Gesch. der Mathematik, 
II (Leipzig, 1900). 
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Joan of Arc (JEANNE D’ARc), BLESSED, by her con- 
temporaries commonly known as la Pucelle (the Maid); 
b. at Domremy in Champagne, probably on 6 Jan- 
uary, 1412; d. at Rouen, 30 May, 1431. The village 
of Domremy lay upon the confines of territory which 
recognized the suzerainty of the Duke of Burgundy, 
but in the protracted conflict between the Armagnacs. 
(the party of Charles VII, King of France), on the one 
hand, and the Burgundians in alliance with the English, 
on the other, Domremy had always remained loyal to 
Charles. Jacques d’Arc, Joan’s father, was a small 
peasant farmer, poor but not needy. Joan seems 
to have been the youngest of a family of five. She 
never learned to read or write but she was skilled in 
sewing and spinning, and the popular idea that she 
spent the days of her childhood in the pastures, alone 
with the sheep and cattle, is quite unfounded. All 
the witnesses in the process of rehabilitation spoke of 
her as a singularly pious child, grave beyond her 
years, who often knelt in the church absorbed in 
prayer, and loved the poor tenderly. Great attempts 
were made at Joan’s trial to connect her with some 
superstitious practices supposed to have been per- 
formed round a certain tree, popularly known as the 
“Wairy Tree” (l’Arbre des Dames), but the sincerity of 
her answers baffled her judges. She had sung and 
danced there with the other children, and had woven 
wreaths for Our Lady’s statue, but since she was 
twelve years old she had held aloof from such diver- 
sions. 

It was at the age of thirteeen and a half, in the sum- 
mer of 1425, that Joan first became conscious of that 
manifestation, whose supernatural character it would 
now be rash to question, which she afterwards came to. 
call her “voices” or her “counsel”. It was at first 
simply a voice, as if someone had spoken quite close to 
her, but it seems also clear that a blaze of hght ac- 
companied it, and that later on she clearly discerned in 
some way the appearance of those who ae to ber, 
recognizing them individually as St. Michael (who 
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was accompanied by other angels), St. Margaret, St. 
Catherine, and others. Joan was always reluctant to 
speak of her voices. She said nothing about them to 
her confessor, and constantly refused, at her trial, to 
be inveigled into descriptions of the appearance of the 
saints and to explain how she recognized them. None 
the less, she told her judges: “I saw them with these 
very eyes, as well as I see you.” Great efforts have 
been made by rationalistic historians, and most re- 
cently by M. Anatole France, to explain these voices 
as the result of a condition of religious and hysterical 
exaltation which had been fostered in Joan by priestly 
influence, combined with certain prophecies current in 
the country-side of a maiden from the bois chesnu 
(oak wood), near which the Fairy Tree was situated, 
who was to save France by miracle. But the base- 
lessness of this analysis of the phenomena has been 
fully exposed by Mr. Andrew Lang (“The Maid of 
France”, 1909, 25 sqq.) and other non - Catholic 
writers. There is not a shadow of evidence to sup- 
port this theory of priestly advisers coaching Joan in 
a part, but much which contradicts it. Moreover, 
unless we accuse the Maid of deliberate falsehood, 


Home or Joan or Arc, DomMREMY 
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which no one is prepared to do, it was the voices which 
created the state of patriotic exaltation, and not the 


exaltation which preceded the voices. Her evidence 
on these points is clear. 

Although Joan never made any statement as to 
the date at which the voices revealed her mission, it 
seems certain that the call of God was only made 
known to her gradually. But by May, 1428, she no 
longer doubted that she was bidden to go to the help 
of the king, and the voices became insistent, urging her 
to present herself to Robert Baudricourt, who com- 
manded for Charles VII in the neighbouring town of 
Vaucouleurs. This journey she eventually accom- 
plished a month later, but Baudricourt, a rude and dis- 
solute soldier, treated her and her mission with seant 
respect, saying to the cousin who accompanied her: 
“Take her home to her father and give her a good 
whipping.” Meanwhile the military situation of King 
Charles and his supporters was growing more desperate. 
Orléans was invested (12 October, 1428), and by the 
close of the year complete defeat seemed imminent. 
Joan’s voices became urgent, and even threatening. 
It was in vain that she resisted, saying to them: “T am 
a poor girl; I do not know how to ride or fight.’’ The 
voices only reiterated: “It is God who commands it.” 
Yielding at last, she left, Domremy in January, 1429, 
and again visited Vaucouleurs. Baudricourt was still 
sceptical, but, as she stayed on in the town, her per- 
sistence gradually made an impression on him. On 
17 Feb. she announced a great defeat which had be- 
fallen the French arms outside Orléans (the Battle of 
the Herrings). As this statement was officially con- 
firmed a few days later, her cause gained ground. 
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Finally she was suffered to seek the king at Chinon, 
and she made her way there with a slender escort of 
three men-at-arms, she being attired, at her own re- 
quest, in male costume—uudoubtedly as a protection 
to her modesty in the rough life of the camp. She 
always slept fully dressed, and all those who were inti- 
mate with her declared that there was something 
about her which repressed every unseemly thought in 
her regard. She reached Chinon on 6 March, and two 
days later was admitted into the presence of Charles 
VIL. ‘To test her, the king had disguised himself, but 
she at once saluted him without hesitation amidst a 
group of attendants. From the beginning a strong 
party at the court—La Trémoille, the royal favourite, 
foremost amongst them—opposed her as a crazy vis- 
ionary, but a secret sign, communicated to her by her 
voices, which she made known to Charles, led the king, 
somewhat half-heartedly, to beliéve in her mission. 
What this sign was, Joan never revealed, but it is now 
most commonly believed that this “secret of the 
king” was a doubt which Charles had conceived of the 
legitimacy of his birth, and which Joan had been 
supernaturally authorized to set at rest. Still, before 
Joan could be employed in military operations she 
was sent to Poitiers to be examined by a numerous 
committee of learned bishops and doctors. The ex- 
amination was of the most searching and formal 
character. It is regrettable in the extreme that the 
minutes of the proceedings, to which Joan frequently 
appealed later on at her trial, have altogether per- 
ished. All that we know is that her ardent faith, 
simplicity, and honesty made a favourable impression. 
The theologians found nothing heretical in her claims 
to supernatural guidance, and, without pronouncing 
upon the reality of her mission, they thought that she 
might be safely employed and further tested. 
Returning to Chinon, Joan made her preparations 
for the campaign. Instead of the sword the king of- 
fered her, she begged that search might be made for an 
ancient sword buried, as she averred, behind the altar 
in the chapel of Ste-Catherine-de-Fierbois. It was 
found in the very spot her voices indicated. There 
was made for her at the same time a standard bearing 
the words Jesus, Maria, with a picture of God the 
Father, and kneeling angels presenting a fleur-de-lis. 
But perhaps the most interesting fact connected with 
this early stage of her mission is a letter of one Sire de 
Rotslaer written from Lyons on 22 April, 1429, which 
was delivered at Brussels and duly registered, as the 
manuscript to this day attests, before any of the 
events referred to received their fulfilment. The Maid, 
he reports, said “that she would save Orleans and 
would compel the English to raise the siege, that she 
herself in a battle before Orleans would be wounded by 
a shaft but would not die of it, and that the King, in 
the course of the coming summer, would be crowned 
at Rheims, together with other things which the King 
keeps secret”. (See the facsimile in Wallon, “Jeanne 
d’Arce”’, p. 86.) Before entering upon her campaign, 
Joan summoned the King of England to withdraw his 
troops from French soil. The English commanders 
were furious at the audacity of the demand, but Joan 
by a rapid movement entered Orléans on 30 April. 
Her presence there at once worked wonders. By 8 
May the English forts which encircled the city had 
all been captured, und the siege raised, though on the 
7th Joan was wounded in the breast by an arrow. So 
far as the Maid went she wished to follow up these sue- 
cesses with all speed, partly from a sound warlike in- 
stinet, partly because her voices had already told her 
that she had only a year to last. But the king and his 
advisers, especially La Trémoille and the Archbishop 
of Reims, were slow to move. However, at Joan’s 
earnest entreaty a short campaign was begun upon the 
Loire, which, after a series of successes, ended on 18 
June with a great victory at Patay, where the En- 
glish reinforcements sent from Paris under Sir John 
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Fastolf were completely routed. The way to Reims 
was now practically open, but the Maid had the great- 
est difficulty in persuading the commanders not to re- 
tire before Troyes, which was at first closed against 
them. They captured the town and then, still reluc- 
tantly, followed her to Reims, where, on Sunday, 17 


INTERIOR OF THE HOME or JOAN oF Arc, DoMREMY 
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July, 1429, Charles VII was solemnly crowned, the 
Maid standing by with her standard, for—as she ex- 


plained—“‘as it had shared in the toil, it was just that 
it should share in the victory”’. 

The principal aim of Joan’s mission was thus at- 
tained, and some authorities assert that it was now 
her wish to return home, but that she was detained 
with the army against her will. The evidence is to 
some extent conflicting, and it is probable that Joan 
herself did not always speak in the same tone. Prob- 
ably she saw clearly how much might have been done 
to bring about the speedy expulsion of the English 
from French soil, but on the other hand she was con- 
stantly oppressed by the apathy of the king and his 
advisers, and by the suicidal policy which snatched at 
every diplomatic bait thrown out by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. An abortive attempt on Paris was made at 
the end of August. Though St-Denis was occupied 
without opposition, the assault which was made on 
the city on 8 Sept. was not seriously supported, and 
Joan, while heroically cheering on her men to fill the 
moat, was shot through the thigh with a bolt from a 
crossbow. The Due d’Alengon removed her almost 
by force, and the assault was abandoned. The reverse 
unquestionably impaired Joan’s prestige, and shortly 
afterwards, when, through Charles’ political counsel- 
lors, a truce was signed with the Duke of Burgundy, 
she sadly laid down her arms upon the altar of St- 
Denis. The inactivity of the following winter, mostly 
spent amid the worldliness and the jealousy of the 
Court, must have been a miserable experience for 
Joan. It may have been with the idea of consoling 
her that Charles, on 29 Dec., 1429, ennobled the Maid 
and all her family, who henceforward, from the liles 
on their coat of arms, were known by the name of Du 
Lis. It was April before Joan was able to take the 
field again at the conclusion of the truce, and at Melun 
her voices made known to her that she would be taken 
prisoner before Midsummer Day. Neither was the 
fulfilment of this prediction long delayed. It seems 
that she had thrown herself into Compiégne on 24 
May at sunrise to defend the town against Burgundian 
attack. In the evening she resolved to attempt a 
sortie, but her little troop of some five hundred en- 
countered a much superior force. Her followers were 
driven back and retired desperately fighting. By 
some mistake or panic of Guillaume de Flavy, who 
commanded in Compiégne, the drawbridge was raised 
while still many of those who had made the sortie re- 
mained outside, Joan amongst the number. She was 
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pulled down from her horse and became the prisoner 
of a follower of John of Luxemburg. Guillaume de 
Ilavy has been accused of deliberate treachery, but 
there seems no adequate reason to suppose this. He 
continued to hold Compiégne resolutely for his king, 
while Joan’s constant thought during the early 
months of her captivity was to escape and come to 
assist him in his task of defending the town. 

No words ean adequately describe the disgraceful 
ingratitude and apathy of Charles and his advisers in 
leaving the Maid to her fate. If military force had not 
availed, they had prisoners like the Harl of Suffolk in 
their hands, for whom she could have been exchanged. 
Joan wassold by John of Luxemburg to the English for 
a sum which would be the equivalent of £22,000 (about 
$110,000) in modern money. There can be no doubt that 
the English, partly because they feared their prisoner 
with a superstitious terror, partly because they were 
ashamed of the dread which she inspired, were deter- 
mined at all costs to take her life. They could not put 
her to death for having beaten them, but they could 
get her sentenced as a witch and a heretic. Moreover, 
they had a tool ready to their hand in Pierre Cauchon, 
the Bishop of Beauvais, an unscrupulous and am- 
bitious man who was the creature of the Burgundian 
party. <A pretext for invoking his authority was 
found in the fact that Compiégne, where Joan was 
captured, lay in the Diocese of Beauvais. Still, as 
Beauvais was in the hands of the French, the trial 
took place at Rouen—the latter see being at that time 
vacant. This raised many points of technical legality 
which were summarily settled by the parties inter- 
ested. The Vicar of the Inquisition at first, upon 
some seruple of jurisdiction, refused to attend, but 
this difficulty was overcome before the trial ended. 
Throughout the trial Cauchon’s assessors consisted 
almost entirely of Frenchmen, for the most part 
theologians and doctors of the University of Paris. 
Preliminary meetings of the court took place in 
January, but it was only on 21 Feb., 1431, that 
Joan appeared for the first time before her judges. 
She was not allowed an advocate, and, though 
accused in an ecclesiastical court, she was through- 
out illegally confined in the Castle of Rouen, a 
secular prison, where she was guarded by dissolute 
English soldiers. Joan bitterly complained of this. 
She asked to be in the churen prison, where she would 
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have had female attendants. It was undoubtedly for 
the better protection of her modesty under such con- 
ditions that she persisted in retaining her male attire. 
Before she had been handed over to the English, she 
had attempted to eseape by desperately throwing her- 
self from the window of the tower of Beaurevoir, an 
act of seeming presumption for which she was much 
browbeaten by her judges. This also served as a pre- 
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text for the harshness shown regarding her confine- 
ment at Rouen, where she was at first kept in an iron 
cage, chained by the neck, hands, and feet. On the 
other hand she was allowed no spiritual privileges— 
e. g. attendance at Mass—on account of the charge of 
heresy and the monstrous dress (difformitate habitus) 
she was wearing. ; 

As regards the official record of the trial, which, so 
far as the Latin version goes, seems to be preserved 
entire, we may probably 
trust its accuracy in all 
that relates to the ques- 
tions asked and the an- 
swers returned by the 
prisoner. These answers 
are in every way favour- 
able to Joan. Her simplic- 
ity, piety, and good sense 
appear at every turn, de- 
spite the attempts of the 
judges to confuse her. 
They pressed her regard- 
ing her visions, but upon 
many points she refused 
to answer. Her attitude was always fearless, and, 
upon 1 March, Joan boldly announced that ‘within 
seven years’ space the English would have to forfeit a 
bigger prize than Orléans”. In point of fact Paris 
was lost to Henry VI on 12 Nov., 1437—six years and 
eight months afterwards. It was probably because 
the Maid’s answers perceptibly won sympathizers for 
her in a large assembly that Cauchon decided to con- 
duct the rest of the enquiry 
before a small committee of 
judges in the prison itself. 
We may remark that the 
only matter in which any 
charge of prevarication can 
be reasonably urged against 
Joan’s replhes occurs espe- 
cially in this stage of the 
enquiry. Joan, pressed about 
the secret sign given to the 
king, declared that an angel 
brought him a golden crown, 
but on further questioning 
she seems to have grown con- 
fused and to have contra- 
dicted herself. Most author- 
ities (like, e.g., M. Petit de 
Julleville and Mr. Andrew 
Lang) are agreed that she 
was trying to guard the 
king’s secret behind an alle- 
gory, she herself being the 
angel; but others—for in- 
stance P, Ayroles and Canon 
Dunand—insinuate that the 
accuracy of the procés-verbal 
cannot be trusted. On an- 
other point she was preju- 
diced by her lack of educa- 
tion. The judges asked her 
to submit henelt to ‘‘the 
Church Militant”. Joan 
clearly did not understand 
the phrase and, though willing and anxious to appeal 
to the pope, grew puzzled and confused. It was 
asserted later that Joan’s reluctance to pledge herself 
to a simple acceptance of the Church’s decisions was 
due to some insidious advice treacherously imparted 
to her to work her ruin. But the accounts of this 
alleged perfidy are contradictory and improbable. 

The examinations terminated on 17 March. Sev- 
enty propositions were then drawn up, forming a very 
disorderly and unfair presentment of Joan’s ‘‘erimes”, 
but, after she had been permitted to hear and reply to 
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these, another set of twelve were drafted, better ar- 
ranged and less extravagantly worded. With this 
summary of her misdeeds before them, a large major- 
ity of the twenty-two judges who took part in the de- 
liberations declared Joan’s visions and voices to be 
‘“false and diabolical”, and they decided that if she 
refused to retract she was to be handed over to the 
secular arm—which was the same as saying that she 
was to be burned. Certain formal admonitions, at 
first private, and then 
public, were administered 
to the poor victim (18 
April and 2 May), but she 
refused to make any sub- 
mission which the judges 
could have considered 
satisfactory. On 9 Ma 
she was threatened wit 
torture, but she still held 
firm. Meanwhile, the 
twelve propositions were 
submitted to the Univer- 
sity of Paris, which, being 
extravagantly English in 
sympathy, denounced the Maid in violent terms. Strong 
in this approval, the judges, forty-seven in number, 
held a final deliberation, and forty-two reaffirmed that 
Joan ought to be declared heretical and handed over 
to the civil power, if she still refused to retract. An- 
other admonition followed in the prison on 22 May, 
but Joan remained unshaken. The next day a stake 
was erected in the cemetery of St-Ouen, and in the 
presence of a great crowd 
she was solemnly admon- 
ished for the last time. After 
a courageous protest against 
the preacher’s insulting re- 
flections on her king, Charles 
VII, the accessories of the 
scene seem at last to have 
worked upon mind and body 
worn out by so many strug- 
gles. Her courage for once 
failed her. She consented.to 
sign some sort of retractation, 
but what the precise terms 
of that retractation were will 
never be known. In the of- 
ficial record of the process a 
form of retractation is in- 
serted which is most humili- 
ating in every particular. It 
is a long document which 
would have taken half an 
hour to read. What was 
read aloud to Joan and was 
signed by her must have been 
something quite different, 
for five witnesses at the re- 
habilitation trial, including 
Jean Massieu, the official who 
had himself read it aloud, 
declared that it was only a 
matter of a few lines. Even 
so, the poor victim did not 
sign unconditionally, but 
plainly declared that she only retracted in so far as it 
was God’s will. However, in virtue of this concession, 
Joan was not then burned, but conducted back to 
prison. 

The English and Burgundians were furious, but 
Cauchon, it seems, placated them by saying, ‘‘We 
shall have her yet.” Undoubtedly her position 
would now, in case of a relapse, be worse than 
before, for no second retractation could save her 
from the flames. Moreover, as one of the points 
upon which she had been condemned was the wear- 
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ing of male apparel, a resumption of that attire 
would alone constitute a relapse into heresy, and 
this within a few days happened, owing, it was after- 
wards alleged, to a trap deliberately laid by her gaolers 
with the connivance of Cauchon. Joan, either to 
defend her modesty from outrage, or because her wom- 
en’s garments were taken from her, or, perhaps, sim- 
ply because she was weary of the struggle and was con- 
vinced that her enemies were determined to have her 
blood upon some pretext, once more put on the man’s 
dress which had been purposely left in her way. The 
end now came soon. On 29 May a court of thirty- 
seven judges decided unanimously that the Maid must 
be treated as a relapsed heretic, and this sentence was 
actually carried out the next day (30 May, 1431) amid 
circumstances of intense pathos. She is said, when 
the judges visited her early in the morning, first to 
have charged Cauchon with the responsibility of her 
death, solemnly appealing from him to God, and after- 
wards to have declared that ‘“‘her voices had deceived 
her”. About this last speech a doubt must always be 
felt. We cannot be sure whether such words were 
ever used, and, even if they were, the meaning is not 
plain. She was, however, allowed to make her con- 
fession and to receive Communion. Her demeanour 
at the stake was such as to move even her bitter 
enemies to tears. She asked for a cross, which, after 
she had embraced it, was held up before her while she 
called continuously upon the name of Jesus. ‘‘ Until 
the last’, said Manchon, the recorder at the trial, 
‘“she declared that her voices came from God and had 
not deceived her’. After death her ashes were 
thrown into the Seine. 

Twenty-four years later a revision of her trial, the 
proces de réhabilitation, was opened at Paris with the 
consent of the Holy See. The popular feeling was then 
very different, Sak with but the rarest exceptions, all 
the witnesses were eager to render their tribute to the 
virtues and supernatural gifts of the Maid. The first 
trial had been conducted without reference to the 
pope, indeed it was carried out in defiance of Blessed 
Joan’s appeal to the head of the Church. Now an 
appellate court constituted by the pope, after long in- 
quiry and examination of witnesses, reversed and an- 
nulled the sentence pronounced by a local tribunal 
under Cauchon’s presidency. The illegality of the 
former proceedings was made clear, and it speaks well 
for the sincerity of this new inquiry that it could not 
be made without inflicting some degree of reproach 
upon both the King of France and the Church at large, 
seeing that so great an injustice had been done and 
had so long been suffered to continue unredressed. 
Even before the rehabilitation trial, keen observers, 
like Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini (afterwards Pope Pius 
II), though still in doubt as to her mission, had dis- 
cerned something of the heavenly character of the 
Maid. In Shakespeare’s day she was still regarded in 
England as a witch in league with the fiends of hell, 
but a juster estimate had begun to prevail even in the 
pages of Speed’s “‘ History of Great Britaine” (1611). 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century the sym- 
pathy for her even in England was general. Such 
writers as Southey, Hallam, Sharon Turner, Carlyle, 
Landor, and, above all, De Quincey greeted the Maid 
with a tribute of respect which was not surpassed even 
in her own native land. Among her Catholic fellow- 
countrymen she had been regarded, even in her life- 
time, as Divinely inspired. At last the cause of her 
beatification was introduced upon occasion of an ap- 
peal addressed to the Holy See, in 1869, by Mgr 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orléans, and, after passing 
through all its stages and being duly confirmed by the 
necessary miracles, the process ended in the decree 
being published by Pius X on 11 April, 1909. A Mass 
and Office of Blessed Joan, taken from the ‘‘ Commune 
Virginum”’, with “proper” prayers, have been ap- 
proved by the Holy See for use in the Diocese of Orléans. 
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Some account of Joan of Arc will be found in most general 
encyclopedias as well as in every history of France and History 
of England. Linaarn’s estimate, however, is curiously rational- 
istic and almost depreciatory. For a compendious and sym- 
pathetic narrative which is both critical and scholarly, 
we may recommend Prtir pp JULLEVILLE, Jeanne d’Arc in 
the series Les Saints (tr. London, 1907). The most volumi- 
nous Catholic works are AyrotEs, La Vraie Jeanne a’ Arc (5 vols. 
with two supplements, Paris, 1890-1902); Dunanp, Etudes 
critiques (5 vols., Paris, 1903-09); and IprM, Histoire compléte 
(3 vols., Paris, 1899). The tone of both these lest-named 
writers is regrettably polemical. Wawuuon, Vie de Jeanne 
d'’Are (Paris, 1877), and Desout, Jeanne d’ Are, grande histoire 
illustrée (2 vols., Paris, 1905), may be recommended both for 
their text and their excellent illustrations. Among the minor 
Biographies written by Catholics in English may be especially 
mentioned WynpHAM (2nd ed., 1894), MAxweELL-Scorr (1905), 
O'Haaan (1893), and Anrony (1908). 

Sources.—All the documents of primary importance and 
more especially the reports of the two trials have been printed 
by QuicuERAT in Procés de Jeanne d’ Arc (5 vols., Paris, 1841). 
The most useful of the various contemporary chronicles, such 
as the Chronique de la Pucelle, the Journal du siége d’Orléans, 
the Journal d’un bourgeois de Paris, etc., have also been incor- 
porated ip these five volumes. Some fresh material, especially 
of foreign origin—e. g. Morosrnr’s collections of gossip—has 
accumulated since Quicherat’s time. The greater part will 
be found translated into French in the work of Ayroles. The 
process of condemnation has been translated into French by 
VALLET DE VIRIVILLE (1867), and both trials by Fasre (1884). 
There is a version in English by Murray, Jeanne d’Arc; The 
story of her Life (London, 1902). 

Non-CarHotic BroGrapHies.—Foremost among these may 
be mentioned Lane, The Maid of France (London, 1908), of 
which a modified French presentation appeared under the 
title, La Jeanne d’Arc d’Anatole France (Paris, 1909), but 
Lang’s book loses some of its interest from its constant criticism 
of M. France, though it is full of the most devoted sympathy 
for the Maid. Loweuu, Joan of Arc (New York, 1896), is also 
an excellent biography. Marx Twarn, Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc (New York, 1896), is thrown into the form of an 
imaginary memoir. Among a number of works which of late 
years have pretended to explain the voices, prophecies, and 
victories of the Maid upon a purely natural basis of hallucina- 
tion and ecclesiastical suggestion, it will be sufficient to men- 
tion France, Vie de Jeanne d’Arc. No better criticism of his 
theories can be recommended than the work of Lang mentioned 
above. 

MIscELLANEOUS StupiE£s.—Only a few works of special im- 
portance can be mentioned among hundreds: QuicHERAT, 
Apergus nouveaux (Paris, 1850), in some sense started the dis- 
cussion which has continued round the work of the Maid ever 
since. Lucn, Jeanned’ Arca Domremy (Paris, 1806), though thor- 
oughly rationalistic, has collected valuable facts. These books 
have been answered in great detail by Ayroles and Dunand. 
Other works dealing with special points are Goryau, Jeanne d’ Arc 
devant Uopinion allemande (Paris, 1907); Srvin, Jeanne d’Arc 
dans la littérature analaise contemporaine (Paris, 1894); CHAM- 
PION, Guillaume de Flavy (Paris, 1906); Sarrazin, Pierre 
Cauchon (Paris, 1901); Dentrin, Jeanne d’Arc et l'’université 
de Paris. in Revue de l’ Histoire de Paris, XXIV (1897). A 
much fuller bibliography will be found in Convair, Bio-bibl. 

Herbert THURSTON. 


Job (Heb. 38), one of the books of the Old 
Testament, and the chief personage in it. In this 
article it is primarily the book which is treated. As 
opportunity, however, occurs, and so far as is permis- 
sible, Job himself will be considered. The subject 
will be discussed under the following heads: I. Posi- 
tion of the Book in the Canon; II. Authority; III. 
The Characters of the Poem; IV. Contents; V. Ar- 
rangement of the Main, Poetic Portion of the Book; 
VI. Design of the Book; VII. Teaching as to the 
Future Life; VIII. Integrity of the Book; IX. Condi- 
tion of the Text; X. Technical Skill of the Author and 
the Metre; XI. Time of its Composition. 

I. Postion oF THE Book In THE Canon.—In the 
Hebrew Bible Psalms, Proverbs, and Job are always 
placed together, the Psalms coming first, while Job is 
put between the other two or, at times, comes last. 
The three books form a part of the Hagiographa 
(K&éthibim), having sometimes the first place among 
the Hagiographa, while again they may be preceded 
by Ruth, or Paralipomenon, or Paralipomenon with 
Ruth (cf. lists in Ginsburg, “Introduction to Heb. 
Bible”, London, 1897, 7). In the Greek Bible and the 
Vulgate Job now stands before Psalms and follows 
directly after the historical books. The old Greek and 
the Latin MSS., however, assign it the most varied 
positions; see, for example, the list of Melito of Sardis, 
and that of Origen as given by Eusebius, “ Hist. 
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Eccl.”, IV, iv, 26, and vi, 25 (in P.G., XX, 398, 582). 
In the Syriac Bible Job is placed directly after the 
Pentateuch and before Josue (cf. the lists in Hodius, 
“De Bibliorum textibus”, Oxford, 1705, 644 sqq.; 
Samuel Berger, “Hist. de la Vulgate”, Paris, 1893, 
331-39). 

II. AurHoriry.—(1) Historical Accuracy.—Many 
look upon the entire contents of the book as a freely in- 
vented parable which is neither historical nor intended 
to be considered historical; no such man as Job ever 
lived. Catholic commentators, however, almost with- 
out exception, hold Job to have actually existed and his 
personality to have been preserved by popular tradi- 
tion. Nothing in the text makes it necessary to doubt 
his historical existence. The Scriptures seem repeat- 
edly to take this for granted (cf. Ezech., xiv, 14; 
James, v, 11; Tob., ii, 12-15, according to the Vulgate— 
in the Greek text of Tobias there is no mention of Job). 
All the Fathers considered Job an historical person; 
some of their testimonies may be found in Knaben- 
bauer, “Zu Job” (Paris, 1886), 12-13. The Martyr- 
ology of the Latin Church mentions Job on 10 May, 
that of the Greek Church on 6 May (ef. Acta SS., 
II, May, 494). The Book of Job, therefore, has a ker- 
nel of fact, with which have been united many imagi- 
native additions that are not strictly historical. What 
is related by the poet in the prose prologue and epi- 
logue isin the main historical: the persons of the hero 
and his friends; the region where he lived; his good 
fortune and virtues; the great misfortune that over- 
whelmed him and the patience with which he bore it; 
the restoration of his prosperity. It is also to be ac- 
cepted that Job and his friends discussed the origin of 
his sufferings, and that in so doing views were ex- 
pressed similar to those the poet puts into the mouths 
of his characters. The details of the execution, the 
poetic form, and the art shown in the arrangement of 
the arguments in the dispute are, however, the free 
creation of the author. ‘The figures expressive of the 
wealth of Job both before and after his trial are imagi- 
natively rounded. Also in the narrative of the misfor- 
tunes it 1s impossible not to recognize a poetic concep- 
tion which need not be considered as strictly historical. 
The scene in heaven (i, 6; ii, 1) is plainly an allegory 
which shows that the Providence of God guides the 
destiny of man (ef. St. Thomas, “In Job”). The 
manifestation of God (xxxviii, 1) generally receives a 
literal interpretation from commentators. St. Thomas, 
however, remarks that it may also be taken meta- 
phorically as an inner revelation accorded to Job. 

(2) Divine Authority of the Book—The Church 
teaches that the book was inspired by the Holy Spirit. 
Thus all that its author gives as historical fact or 
otherwise guarantees possesses unfailing Divine truth. 
The question, however, arises, what does the book 
guarantee? (a) Everything in prologue or epilogue 
that is the comment of the author is Divine truth; 
nevertheless, what is perhaps poetic ornament must 
not be confounded with historical verity or objective 
dogmatic precepts. The same authority is possessed 
by the utterances assigned by the poet to God. The like 
is true of the speeches of Eliu. Some think the speeches 
of Khu are to be judged just as are those of Job and 
his friends. (b) The speeches of Job and his three 
friends have in themselves no Divine authority, but 
only such human importance as Job and his three 
friends are personally entitled to. They have, how- 
ever, Divine authority when, and in as far as, they are 
approved by the author expressly or tacitly. In gen- 
eral, such tacit approbation is to be understood for 
all points concerning which the disputants agree, un- 
less the author, or God, or Eliu, shows disapproval. 
Thus the words of Job have in large degree Divine 
authority, because the view he maintains against the 
three friends is plainly characterized by the author as 
the one relatively correct. Yet much that the three 
friends say is of equal importance, because it is at 
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least tacitly approved. St. Paul argues (I Cor., iil, 
19) from a speech of Eliphaz (Job, v, 13) as from an 
inspired writing. (c) In particular places, especially 
where descriptions of nature are given or other secular 
matters are referred to, the caution prescribed by the 
rules of hermeneutics should be observed. 

II. Toe Cuaracrers oF THE Porm.—Apart from 
the prologue and epilogue, the Book of Job consists of 
a succession of speeches assigned to distinct persons. 
There are six speakers: Yahweh, Eliu, Job, and Job’s 
three friends, Eliphaz, Baldad, and Sophar. _ 

(1) Job.—The chief personage is Job. (a) Name.— 
He is called the “persecuted one”, that is, the one 
tempted by (personified) suffering, the one hard beset, 
the patient sufferer. In the same way as sb, “the 
one born”, is related to abs, so does 31x, “the per- 
secuted one”, stand to 3'x. It is no longer possible 
to decide whether the name was originally different 
and was later changed into the expressive 3) in folk- 
lore on account of Job’s fate. Many commentators 
do not accept this explanation of the name. 

(b) Age in which Job lived.—According to the usual 
and well-founded assumption, Job lived long before 
Moses. ‘This is shown by the great age he attained. 
He was no longer young when overtaken by his great 
misfortune (xii, 12; xxx, 1); after his restoration he 
lived one hundred and forty years longer (xlu, 16). 
His wealth, like that of the Patriarchs, consisted 
largely in flocks and herds (i, 3; xlii, 12). The késitah 
or piece of money mentioned in xlii, 11, belongs to 
patriarchal times; the only other places in which the 
expression occurs are Gen., xxxiil, 19, and Jos., xxiv, 
32. The musicai instruments referred to (xxi, 12; 
xxx, 31) are only those mentioned in Genesis (Gen., iv, 
21; xxxi, 27): organ, harp, and timbrel. Job him- 
self offers sacrifice as the father of the family (i, 5), as 
was also the custom of the Patriarchs. An actual offer- 
ing for sin in the Mosaic sense he was not acquainted 
with; the holocaust took its place (i, 5; xlii, 8). 

(c) Religion of Job—Job evidently did not belong 
to the chosen people. He lived, indeed, outside of 
Palestine. He and the other characters betray no 
knowledge of the specifically Israelitic institutions. 
Even the name of God peculiar to the chosen people, 
Yahweh, is carefully avoided by the speakers in the 
poetic part of the book, and is only found, as if 
accidentally, in xii, 9, and according to some MSS. 
in xxviii, 28. The sacrifice in xlii, 8, recalls the 
sacrifice of Balaam (Num., xxii, 1), consequently a 
custom outside of Israel. For the solution of the 
problem of suffering the revelations made to the 
Patriarchs or even Moses are never referred to. Never- 
theless Job and his friends venerated the one true 
God. They also knew of the Flood (xxii, 16), and the 
first man (xv, 7, and Hebrew, xxxi, 33). 

(ad) Country in which Job lived—Job belonged to 
the “people of the East” (i, 3). Under this name 
were included the Arabian (Gen., xxv, 6) and Ara- 
mean (Num., xxxiil, 7) tribes which lived east of the 
Jordan basin and in the region of the Euphrates (Gen., 
xxix, 1). Job seems to have been an Aramezan, for he 
lived in the land of Hus (i, 1; pay, Avotris). Hus, a 
man’s name in Genesis, is always used there in close 
connexion with Aram and the Aramman (Gen., x, 23; 
xxii, 21; xxxvi, 28). His home was certainly not 
far from Edom where Eliphaz lived, and it must 
be sought in Eastern Palestine, not too far north, 
although in the region inhabited by the Aramzans. 
It was located on the border of the Syro-Arabian 
desert, for it was exposed to the attacks of the ma- 
rauding bands which wandered through this desert: 
the Chaldeans (i, 17) of the lower Euphrates and the 
Sabeans (i, 15), or Arabs. Many, following an old 
tradition, place the home of Job in the Hauran, in the 
distriet of Naiw4 (or Neve), which is situated about 
36° East of Greenwich and in almost the same latitude 
as the northern end of Lake Genesareth. The loca- 
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tion is possible, but positive proof is lacking. Some 
seak the home of Job in Idumea, others in the land of 
the aér-a., who, according to Ptolemy (Geogr., V, 
xix, pw. 18, 2), lived in Northern Arabia near the 
Euphrates and Babylon. The land of Hus is also 
mentioned in Jer., xxv, 20, and Lam., iv, 21. In the 
first reference it is used in a general sense for the whole 
East; in the latter it is said that the Edomites live 
there. 

_ (e) The Standing of Job.—Job was one of the most 
important men of the land (i, 3; xxix, 25) and had 
many bondsmen (xxxi, 39). The same is true of the 
friends who visited him; in the Book of Tobias these 
are called “kings” (Tob., ii, 15, in Vulgate). In the 
Book of Job also Job seems to be described as a king 
with many vassals under him (xxix). That he had 
brothers and relations is seen in xix and in the epilogue. 

(f) Job and Jobab.—An appendix to the Book of 
Job in the Septuagint identifies Job with King Jobab 
of Edom (Gen., xxxvi, 33). Nothing in the book shows 
that Job was ruler of Edom; in Hebrew the names 3)"8 
and 335) have nothing in common. 

(2) Eliphaz, Baldad, and Sophar.—The most im- 
portant of Job’s three friends was Eliphaz of Theman. 
The name shows him to be an Edomite (Gen., xxxvi, 
11, 15). The Themanites of Edom were famous for 
their wisdom (Jer., xlix, 7; Abd., 8; Bar., iii, 22 sq.). 
Eliphaz was one of these sages (xv, 9). He was far 
advanced in years (xv, 10), and much older than the 
already elderly Job (xxx, 1). The second of Job’s 
friends was Baldad the Suhite, who seems to have 
belonged to Northern Arabia, for Sue was a son of 
Abraham by Cetura (Gen., xxv, 2,6). He may have 
been of the same age as Job. The third friend, Sophar, 
was probably also an Arabian. The Hebrew text 
calls him a Naamathite. Naama was a small town in 
the territory belonging to Juda (Jos., xv, 41), but 
Sophar hardly lived there. Perhaps the preferable 
reading is that of the Septuagint (2p for ‘npys), 
which calls Sophar always a Minean; the Minzans 
were an Arabian tribe. Sophar was far younger than 
Job (ef. Job’s reply to Sophar, xii, 11-12; xiii, 1-2). 

(3) Eliu.—Like Job, Eliu the Buzite was an Ara- 
mean; at least this is indicated by his native country, 
Buz, for Buz is closely connected (Gen., xxii, 21) with 
Hus. Eliu was much younger than Sophar (xxxii, 6). 

(4) Besides the speakers a large number of listeners 
were present at the discussion (xxxiv, 2, 34); some 
maintained a neutral position, as did Eliu at first. 

IV. Contents.—The Book of Job consists of (1) a 
prologue in prose (i-li), (2) a poetic, main division 
(ii—xhi, 6), and (3) an epilogue also in prose (xlii, 7-17). 

(1) The prologue narrates how, with the permission 
of God, a holy man Job is tried by Satan with severe 
afflictions, in order to test his virtue. In succession 
Job bears six great temptations with heroic patience, 
and without the slightest murmuring against God or 
wavering in loyalty to Him. Then Job’s three friends, 
Eliphaz, Baldad, and Sophar, come to console him. 
Their visit is to become the seventh and greatest trial. 

(2) The poetical, main division of the book presents 
in a succession of speeches the course of this tempta- 
tion. The three friends are fully convinced that 
trouble is always a result of wrongdoing. ‘They con- 
sider Job, therefore, a great sinner and stigmatize his 
assertions of innocence as hypocrisy. Job is hurt by 
the suspicion of his friends. He protests that he is no 
evil-doer, that God punishes him against his deserts. 
In the course of his speech he fails in reverence towards 
God, Who appears to him not unrighteous, but more 
as a severe, hard, and somewhat inconsiderate ruler 
than as a kind Father. Taking into consideration 
that the language is poetic, it is true that his expres- 
sions cannot be pushed too far, but the sharp reproofs 
of Eliu (xxxiv, 7-9, 36-37; xxxv, 16) and of Yahweh 
(xxxviii, 2; xl, 3-9) leave no doubt of his sin. In 
answering his friends Job emphasizes that God indeed 
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is accustomed to reward virtue and to punish wicked- 
ness (xxvii, 7-23; xxxi). He even threatens his 
friends with the judgment of God on account of their 
unfriendly suspicion (vi, 14; xiii, 7-12; xvii, 4; xix, 
29). He rightly proves, however violently, that in 
this world the rule has many exceptions. Almost uni- 
versally, he says, the wicked triumph and the innocent 
suffer (ix, 22-24; xxi, xxiv). Yet forall this Job, like 
his friends, regards all suffering as a punishment for 
personal sins, although he does not, as his friends, 
consider it a punishment of gross sin. Job looks upon 
the sufferings of the righteous as an almost unjust 
severity of God, which he inflicts for the slightest mis- 
takes, and which the most virtuous man cannot escape 
(vii, 21; ix, 30-31; x, 6, 13-14). The expressions of 
depression and irreverence uttered by Job are, besides, 
only venial sins, which human beings can never fully 
avoid. Job himself says that his words are not to be 
taken too exactly, they are almost the involuntary 
expression of his pain (vi, 2-10, 26-27). Many of his 
utterances have the character of temptations in 
thought which force themselves out almost against the 
will, rather than of voluntary irreverence towards God, 
although Job’s error was greater than he was willing to 
acknowledge. Thus Job bore all the tests trium- 
phantly, even those caused by his friends. No matter 
how terrible the persecutions of God might be, Job 
held fast to Him (vi, 8-10) and drew ever closer to 
Him (xvii, 9). In the midst of his sufferings he lauds 
God’s power (xxvi, 5-14) and wisdom (xxviii). Satan, 
who had boasted that he could lead Job into sin 
against God (i, 11; ii, 5),is diseredited. The epilogue 
testifies expressly to Job’s faithfulness (xlii, 7-9). 

After much discourse (ili-xxii) Job finally succeeds 
in sUencing the three friends, although he is not able 
to convince them of his innocence. In a series of 
monologues (xXxili-xxxi), interrupted only by a short 
speech by Baldad (xxv), he once more renews his com- 
plaints (xxiii-xxiv), extols the greatness of God (xxvi-— 
xxvili), and closes with a forcible appeal to the Al- 
mighty to examine his case and to recognize his 
innocence (xxix—xxxi). At this juncture Eliu, a youth 
who was one of the company of listeners, is filled by 
God with the spirit of prophecy (xxxii, 18-22; xxxv1, 
2-4). In a long discourse he solves the problem of 
suffering, which Job and his friends had failed to ex- 
plain. Hesays that suffering, whether severe or light, 
is not always a result of sin; it is a means by which 
God tries and promotes virtue (xxxvi, 1-21), and is 
thus a proof of God’s love for his friends. The suffer- 
ings of Job are also such a testing (xxxvi, 16-21). At 
the same time Eliu emphasizes the fact that the dis- 
pensations of God remain inexplicable and mysterious 
(xxxvi, 22; xxxvii, 24). Yahweh speaks at the end 
(xxxvili-xlii, 6). He confirms the statements of Eliu, 
carrying further Eliu’s last thought of the inexplic- 
ability of the Divine decrees and works by a reference 
to the wonder of animate and inanimate nature. Job. 
is severely rebuked on account of his irreverence; he 
confesses briefly his guilt and promises amendment in 
the future. i , ‘ 

(3) In the epilogue Yahweh bears witness in a strik- 
ing manner to the innocence of His servant, that is to. 
Job’s freedom from gross transgression. The three 
friends are commanded to obtain Job’s intercession, 
otherwise they will be severely punished for their un- 
charitable complaints against the pious sufferer. Yah- 
weh forgives the three at the entreaty of Job, who is 
restored to double his former prosperity. 

Tn his lectures on “ Babel und Bibel” Delitzsch says 
that the Book of Job expresses doubt, in language that 
borders on blasphemy, of even the existence of a just 
the God. These attacks arise from an extreme view of 
expressions of despondency. Further, the assertions 
often heard of late that the book contains many 
mythological ideas prove to be mere imagination. 

V. ARRANGEMENT OF THE Main, Porric Portion 
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oF THE Boox.—(1) The poetic portion of the book 
may be divided into two sections: chs. iii-xxii and 
xxili-xlii, 6. The first section consists of collo- 
quies: the three friends in turn express their views, 
while to each speech Job makes a rejoinder. In the 
second section the three friends are silent, for Baldad’s 
interposition (xxv) is as little a formal discourse as 
Job’s brief comments (xxxix, 34-35 and xl, 2-6). 
Job, Eliu, and Yahweh speak successively, and each 
utters a series of monologues. The length of the two 
sections is exactly, or almost exactly, the same, namely 
510 lines each (cf. Hontheim, ‘Das Buch Job”, Frei- 
burg im Br., 1904, 44). The second division begins 
with the words: ‘“ Now also my words are in bitter- 
ness” (xxiii, 2; A.V.: “Even to-day is my complaint 
bitter”). This shows not only that with these words 
a new section opens, but also that the monologues 
were not uttered on the same day as the colloquies. 
The first monologue is evidently the opening of a new 
section, not a rejoinder to the previous speech of Eli- 
phaz (xxii). 

(2) The colloquies are divided into two series: 
chs. ili-xiv and xv—xxii. In each series Eliphaz, 
Baldad, and Sophar speak in turn in the order given 
(iv-v, viii, xi, and xv, xvill, xx), while Job replies to 
each of their discourses (vi-—vii, ix—x, Xii-Xiv, XVi-XVU, 
xix, xxi). The first series, furthermore, is opened by 
a lament from Job (iii), and the second closes with a 
speech by Eliphaz in which he weakly reproaches Job 
(xxii—it is generally held that this chapter begins a new 
series), who rightly leaves this address unanswered. 
Each series contains seven speeches. In the first the 
friends try to convince Job of his guilt and of the 
necessity and good results of amendment. Eliphaz 
appeals to Revelation (iv, 12-21), Baldad to the au- 
thority of the Fathers (viii, 8-10), Sophar to under- 
standing or philosophy (xi, 5-12). Eliphaz lays weight 
on the goodness of God (v, 9-27), Baldad on His justice 
(viii, 2-7), Sophar on His all-seeing power and wisdom, 
to which Job’s most secret sins were plain, even those 
which Job himself had almost forgotten (xi, 5-12). 
In the second series of speeches the friends try to 
terrify Job: one after the other, and in much the same 
form of address, they point out the terrible punish- 
ment which overtakes hidden sin. During the first 
series of speeches Job’s despondency continually in- 
creases, even the thought of the future bringing him 
no comfort (xiv, 7-22); in the second series the change 
to improvement has begun, and Job once more feels 
joy and hope in the thought of God and the future life 
(xvi, 18-22; xix, 23-28). 

(3) The monologues may also be divided into two 
series. The first includes the monologues of Job, 
seven in number. First Job repeats his complaint to 
God (xxiii-xxiv), asserts, however, in three speeches 
his unchangeable devotion to God by lauding in bril- 
liant discourse the power (xxvi), justice (xxvii), and 
wisdom (xxviii) of the Almighty. Finally in three 
further speeches be lays his case before God, imploring 
investigation and recognition of his innocence: How 
happy was I once (xxix), how unhappy am I now 
(xxx), and I am not to blame for this change (xxxi). 
The second series contains the discourses of Eliu and 
Yahweh, also seven in number. In three speeches 
Eliu explains the sufferings which befall men. Trouble 
is often a Divine instruction, a warning to the godless 
to reform (xxxii-xxxiil, 30), thus revealing the good- 
ness of God; it is often simply a punishment of the 
wicked who are perhaps in no way bettered by it 
(xxxili, 3l—xxxy), thus revealing the justice of God. 
Finally, troubles can also overtake the just as a trial 
which purifies and increases their virtue (xxxvi- 
xxxvil), thus revealing God’s unfathomable wisdom. 
The following four utterances of Yahweh illustrate the 
inscrutableness, already touched upon by Eliu, of the 
Divine wisdom by dwelling upon the wonders of in- 
animate nature (xxxvill, 1-38), of the animal world 
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(xxxviii, 39-xxxix), and especially by referring to the 
great monsters of the animal world, the hippopotamus 
and the crocodile (xl, 10—-xli). He then closes with a 
rebuke to Job for expressing himself too despondently 
and irreverently concerning his sufferings, upon which 
Job confesses his guilt and promises amendment 
(xxxix, 31-xl, 9 and xlii, 1-6); 1t appears that xxxix, 
31-xl, 9, should be inserted after xli. ; 
VI. Desicn or THE Boox.—The Book of Job is 
intended to give instruction. What it lays special 
stress on is that God’s wisdom and Providence guide 
all the events of this world (cf. xxviii, xxxvili—xli). 
The main subject of investigation is the problem of 
evil and its relation to the Providence of God; _par- 
ticularly considered is the suffering of the upright in 
its bearing on the ends intended in the government of 
the world. The Book of Job is further intended for 
edification, for Job is to us an example of patience. 
It is, finally, a book of consolation for all sufferers. 
They learn from it that misfortune is not a sign of 
hatred, but often a proof of special Divine love. For 
the mystical explanation of the book, especially of Job 
as a type of Christ, ef. Knabenbauer, “In Job”, 28-32. 
Vil. TeacuinG as TO THE Future Lire.—In his 
sufferings Job abandoned all hope for the restoration 
of health and good fortune in this world (xvii, 11-16; 
xxi). Ifhe were to continue to hold to the hope of re- 
ward here Satan would not be defeated. In the com- 
plete failure of all his earthly hopes, Job fastens his gaze 
upon the future. Inthe argument of the first series of 
speeches Job in his depression regards the future 
world only as the end of the present existence. The 
soul indeed lives on, but all ties with the present world 
so dear to us are forever broken. Death is not only 
the end of all earthly suffering (ii, 13-19), but also of 
all earthly life (vii, 6-10), and all earthly joys (x, 21-— 
22), with no hope of a return to this world (xiv, 7-22). 
It is not until the second series that Job’s thoughts on 
the future life grow more hopeful. However, he ex- 
pects as little as in the first discussion a renewal of the 
life here, but hopes for a higher life in the next world. 
As early as chapter xvi (19-22) his hope in the recog- 
nition of his virtue in the next world is strengthened. 
It is, however, in xix (23-28) that Job’s inspired hope 
rises to its greatest height and he utters his famous 
declaration of the resurrection of the body. Not- 
withstanding this joyous glimpse into the future, the 
difficult problem of the present life still remained: 
“ Fiven for this life how can the wisdom and goodness 
of God be so hard towards His servants?” Of this 
the complete solution, so far as such was possible 
and was included in the plan of the book, does not 
appear until the discourses of Eliu and Yahweh are 
given. Great efforts have been made by critics to 
alter the interpretation of ch. xix, and toremove from it 
the resurrection of the body; the natural meaning of 
the words, the argument of the book, and the opinion of 
all early commentators make this attempt of no avail 
(ef. commentaries, as those of Knabenbauer, Hon- 
theim, etc.; also the article “‘ Eine neue Uebersetzung 
von Job xix, 25-27” in the “Zeitschrift fiir kath. 
Theologie’”’, 1907, 376 sqq.). See the commentaries 
for the doctrines of the Divine wisdom (xxviii), ete. 
VIII. Inreeritry or THE BooxK.—Prologue and epi- 
logue (i-i1; xlii, 7 sqq.) are regarded by many as not 
parts of the original work. The prologue, though, is 
absolutely essential. Without it the colloquies would 
be unintelligible, nor would the reader know until near 
the end whether to believe the assertion of Job as to 
his innocence or not. Upon hearing the rebukes of 
Eliu and Yahweh, he might be exposed to the danger 
of siding against Job. Without the epilogue the close 
of the work would be unsatisfactory, an evident hu- 
miliation of the righteous. For detailed treatment 
of this and kindred questions see Hontheim, op. cit. 
(2) Many also regard ch. xxvii, 7-23, as a later 
addition; in this passage Job maintains that the 
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wicked suffer in this world, while elsewhere he has 
declared the contrary. The answer is: Job teaches 
that God is accustomed even in this world to reward 
the good in some measure and to punish the wicked. 
In other passages he does not deny this rule, but 
merely says it has many exceptions. Consequently 
there is no contradiction. [See above, IV (2).] Be- 
sides it may be conceded that Job is not always logical. 
At the beginning, when his depression is extreme, he 
lays too much emphasis on the prosperity of the god- 
less; gradually he becomes more composed and cor- 
rects somewhat his earlier extreme statements. Not 
everything that Job says is the doctrine of the book. 
[See above, IT (2).] 

(3) Many regard ch. xxviii as doubtful, because it 
has no connexion with what goes before or follows and 
is in no way related to the subject-matter of the book. 
The answer to this is that the poet has to show how 
the suffering of Job does not separate him from God, 
but, against the intent of Satan, drives him into closer 
dependence on God. Consequently he represents 
Job, after his complaints (xxiii-xxv), as glorifying 
God again at once, as in xxvi-xxvil, in which Job 
jauds God’s power and righteousness. The praise of 
God is brought to a climax in xxvili, where Job 
extols God’s power and righteousness. After Job has 
thus surrendered himself to God, he can with full 
confidence, in xxix—xxxi, lay his sorrowful con- 
dition before God for investigation. Consequently 
XXVii is in its proper place, connects perfectly with 
what precedes and follows, and harmonizes with the 
subject-matter of the book. 

(4) Many regard the description of hippopotamus 
and crocodile (xl, 10—xli) as later additions, because 
they lack connexion with xxxix, 31—xl, 9, belonging 
rather to the description of animals in xxxix. In 
reply it may be said that this objection is not without 
foree. Whoever agrees with the present writer in this 
opinion need only hold that xxxix, 31-xl, 9, origi- 
nally followed xli. The difficulty is then settled, and 
there is no further reason for considering the splendid 
description of the two animals as a later insertion. 

(5) There is much disagreement as to the speeches 
of Eliu (xxxii-xxxvil). With the exception of Budde, 
nearly all Protestant commentators regard them as a 
later insertion, while the great majority of Catholic 
investigators rightly defend them as belonging to the 
original work. The details of this discussion cannot 
be entered upon here, and the reader is referred to the 
commentaries of Budde and Hontheim. The latter 
sums up his long investigation in these words: “'The 
section containing the speeches of Eliu has been care- 
fully prepared by the poet and is closely and with 
artistic correctness connected with the previous and 
following portions. It is united with the rest of the 
book by countless allusions and relations. It is 
dominated by the same ideas as the rest of the poem. 
It makes use also of the same language and the same 
method of presentation both in general and in detail. 
All the peculiarities exhibited by the author of the 
argumentative speeches are reproduced in the ad- 
dresses of Eliu. The content of this portion is the 
saving of the honour of Job and is essential as the 
solution of the subject of discussion. Consequently 
there is no reason whatever for assuming that it is an 
interpolation; everything is clearly against this” 
(Hontheim, op. cit., 20-39. Cf. also Budde, “ Bei- 
irige zur Kritik des Buches Hiob”, 1876; Knaben- 
bauer, “In Job”). Anyone who desires to consider 
the speeches of Eliu as a later addition must hold, by 
the teaching of the Church, that they are inspired. 

(6) There is in general no reason whatever for con- 
sidering any important part of the book either larve 
or small as not belonging to the original text. Equally 
baseless is the supposition that important portions of 
the original composition are lost. : 

JX. Conpition orf THE TExXT.—The most important 
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means for judging the Massoretic Text are the old 
translations made directly from the Hebrew: the 
Targum, Peshito, Vulgate, Septuagint, and the other 
Greek translations used by Origen to supplement the 
Septuagint. With the exception of the Septuagint, 
the original of all these translations was essentially 
identical with the Massoretic Text; only unimportant 
differences can be proved. On the other hand, the 
Septuagint in the form it had before Origen, was 
about four hundred lines, that is one-fifth shorter 
than the Massoretie Text. Origen supplied what was 
lacking in the Septuagint from the Greek transla- 
tions and marked the additions by asterisks. Copy- 
ists generally omitted these critical signs, and only a 
remnant of them, mixed with many errors, has been 
preserved ina few manuscripts. Consequently knowl- 
edge of the old form of the Septuagint is very imper- 
fect. The best means now of restoring it is the 
Copto-Sahidie translation which followed the Septua- 
gint and does not contain Origen’s additions. This 
translation was published by Ciasca, “Sacrorum 
Bibliorum fragmenta Copto-Sahidica”’ (2 vols., Rome, 
1889), and by Amélineau in “Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology”, IX (1893), 409-75. 
Hatch and Bickell claim that the shorter text of the 
Septuagint is in general the earlier one, consequently 
that the present Massoretic Text is an expansion of a 
shorter original. Nearly all other investigators hold the 
opposite, that the Septuagint was produced by cutting 
down an original which varied but little from the 
Massoretic Text. This was also Bickell’s view in 
earlier years, and is the real state of the case. To 
avoid repetition and discursive statements, the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint omitted much, especially 
where the reading seemed doubtful, translation diffi- 
cult, the content anthropomorphic, unworthy of Job, 
or otherwise objectionable. In doing this the trans- 
lation frequently disregards the fundamental principle 
of Hebrew poetry, the parallelism of the lines. In 
brief the critical value of the Septuagint is not great; 
in almost all instances the Massoretic'lext is to be pre- 
ferred. Taken altogether, the Messoretie has pre- 
served the original form of the consonantal text fairly 
well, and needs but a moderate amount of critical 
emendation. The punctuation (vowel signs and ac- 
cents), it is true, frequently requires correction, for the 
punctuators did not always rightly understand the 
often difficult text; at times also words are not prop- 
erly divided. 

X. TECHNICAL SKILL OF THE AUTHOR AND THE 
Merre.—Chapters ii-xlii, 6,are pocticalinform. This 
part of the book consists of about 1020 lines. The verses, 
which do not always correspond with the Massoretic 
verses of our editions, are generally divided into two 
clauses or lines which are parallel in content. There 
are also a number of verses, about sixty, of three 
clauses each, the so-called triplets. It is an unjusti- 
fiable violence to the text when a critic by removing 
one clause changes these triplets into couplets. The 
verses form the twenty-eight speeches of the book 
which, as already stated, make four series of seven 
speecheseach. ‘The speeches are divided, not directly 
into lines, but into strophes. It is most probable that 
the speeches formed from strophes often, perhaps al- 
ways, follow the law of ‘choral structure” discovered 
by Father Zenner. That is, the speeches often or 
always consist of pairs of strophes, divided by inter- 
mediate strophes not in pairs. The two strophes 
forming a pair are parallel in content and have each 
the same number of lines. Fora further discussion of 
this subject see Hontheim, op. cit. Investigators are 
not agreed as to the construction of the line. Some 
count the syllables, others only the stresses, cvhers 
again the accented words. It would seem that the 
last view is the one to be preferred. There are about 
2100 lines in the Book of Job, containing generally 
three, at times two or four, accented words. Besides 
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tbe commentaries, cf. Gietmann, ‘‘Parzival, Faust, 
Job” (Freiburg im Br., 1887); Baumgartner, ‘‘Gesch. 
d. Weltliteratur’, I (Freiburg im Br., 1901), 24 sqq. 
One peculiarity of the author of Job is his taste for 
play upon words; for example, ch. xxi contains a con- 
tinuous double meaning. 

XI. Time or Composttion.—The author of the 
book is unknown, neither can the period in which it 
was written be exactly determined. Many considered 
the book the work of Job himself or Moses. It is now 
universally and correctly held that the book is not 
earlier than the reign of Solomon. On the other hand 
it is earlier than Ezechiel (izech., xiv, 14-20). For it 
is the natural supposition that the latter gained his 
knowledge of Job from the Book of Job, and not from 
other, vanished, sources. It is claimed that allusions 
to Job have also been found in Isaias, Amos, Lamen- 
tations, some of the Psalms, and especially Jeremias. 
Many Catholic investigators even at the present time 
assign the book to the reign of Solomon; the masterly 
poetic form points to this brilliant period of Hebrew 
poetry. The proofs, however, are not very convincing. 
Others, especially Protestant investigators, assign 
the work to the period after Solomon. ‘They support 
this position largely upon religious historical consid- 


erations which do not appear to have much force. 

Full bibliographies are’ to be found in CorngEty, Introductio 
in U, T. libros sacros, IL (2nd ed., 1897), ii, 71 sqq., and in the 
commentaries of DinLMANN and Buppe; cf. also the various In- 
troductions to the Scripture, as Graor (1906); TRocHoN (1886); 
Kauuen (4th ed., 1899); Cornrty (2nd ed., Paris, 1897); fur- 
ther the articles on Job in the theological and Biblical encyclo- 
pedias. Of the large number of commentaries on Job the 
following may be mentioned. Catholic: Weire (1849); Kna- 
BENBAUER (Paris, 1886); Honruerm (1904). Non-Catholic: 
De.irzsce (2nd ed., 1876); Dinumann (4th ed., 1891); Davip- 
80N in Cambridge Bible (1895); Buppe (1896); Duxym (1897); 
Wiecut anp Hirscu, A Commentary on the Book of Job from a 
Hebrew Manuscript in the University Library, Cambridge (1905). 
Among special works mention may be made of:—Bicks.i, De 
indole ac ratione versionis Alexandrine in interpretando libro J obi 
(1862); Ipem, Carmina Vet. Vest. metrice (1882); Gimrmann, De 
re Metrica Hebreorum (1880); Verrer, Die Metrik des Buches 
Job (1897); Brrr, Text des Buches Hiob untersucht (1897); 
Roaer, Lschatologie des Buches Job (1901); Possnur, Der Ver- 
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Jocelin, Cistercian monk and Bishop of Glasgow; 
d. at Melrose Abbey in 1199. On 22 April, 1170, being 
then prior of Melrose, he was chosen abbot, on the 
resignation of Abbot William, and four years later (23 
May, 1174) was elected Bishop of Glasgow at Perth, in 
succession to Ingelram. He was consecrated at Clair- 
vaux on | June, 1175, by Eskilus, Archbishop of Lund, 
papal legate to Denmark. In the following Janu- 
ary he attended a council at Northampton, and 
Hoveden reports a speech made by him in opposition 
to the claims of York to jurisdiction over the Scottish 
Church. In 1182 Jocelin visited Rome, obtained from 
Lucius III the absolution of King William the Lion 
from ecclesiastical censures, and brought back to 
him the Golden Rose in token of the papal forgiveness. 
We find Jocelin engaged for several succeeding years 
in negotiations between Scotland and Rome as to the 
succession to the See of St. Andrews. He undertook 
also the restoration and enlargement of Glasgow cathe- 
dral, of which he built the beautiful erypt, and himself 

erformed the dedication ceremony on 6 July, 1197. 

he number of prebends and canons of the cathedral 
was considerably augmented by him, and he bestowed 
large benefactions on Paisley, I<elso, and other monas- 
teries. Bishop Jocelin died at Melrose in 1199, and 
was buried in the choir of the abbey church. The 
Melrose Chronicle describes him as a man of mild, 


courteous, and moderate character. 

Registrum Episcop. Glasquens. (Bann. Club, Edinburgh, 1843); 
Chronica de Mailros (ibid., 1835), 81, 86, 87, ete.; Gorpon, 
Scotichronicon, 11 (London, 1875), 473-5 (with an engraving of 
Jocelin’s seal); Chron. Rogeri de Hovedene, Il (ed. Srusss, Lon- 
don, 1869), 91-2. D. O. Hunter-Buarr. 


Jocelin de Brakelond, English chronicler, of the 
late twelfth century. He was the monk of Bury St. 
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Edmund’s whose history of the abbey under the feeble 
Abbot Hugh and the energetic Abbot Sampson fur- 
nished Carlyle with the material for the powerful and 
sympathetic second book of “Past and Present”. 
When Jocelin entered the abbey in 1173 Sampson was 
his novice-master, and when nine years later Samp- 
son became abbot he chose Jocelin as his chaplain 
and constant companion. He filled this office from 
1182 to 1188. Ten years later he was guest-master 
and in 1212 he was almoner. ‘There is no record of 
his death. He is last mentioned on 24 April, 1215 
when Abbot Hugh II consulted him as to the abbey 
manors. His chronicle covers the history of the 
abbey from 1173 to 1202 and includes the stery ot 
Henry of Essex. It was first edited for the Camden 
Society by J. G. Rokewood in 1843; this edition was 
used by Carlyle. It has been re-edited by Thomas 
Arnold in the ‘Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey”, 
Rolls Series, 1890. His book on St. Robert, the boy 
alleged to have been murdered by Jews, is not extant. 
Jocelin’s work is marked by shrewd observation and 
kindly humour. Carlyle wrote of him: “The man is of 
patient, peaceable, loving, clear-smiling nature; open 
for this and that. A wise simplicity is in him; much 
natural sense; a veracity that goes deeper than words.” 
He is described by a brother monk as a man “exi- 


mize religionis, potens sermone et opere”’. 
Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey: Introduction by ARNOLD, 
I, lix in Rolls Series (London, 1890); Cronica Joscelini, ed. 
RoKEwoop (Camden Soc., London, 1840); The Chronicle of 
Jocelin of Brakelond, ed. Clarke (London, 1903). 
EDWIN BURTON. 


Jocelin of Wells (or Joscettne), Bishop of Bath 
and Wells (Jocetinus TrorpeMan); d. 19 Nov., 1242. 
He was probably a native of Wells, in Somerset, 
though no details of his parentage have survived. 
In 1203 he was acting as one of the king’s justiciars at 
Westminster, and in the same year he was one of the 
custodes of the vacant See of Lincoln. He was already 
a canon of Wells and in 1203-4 he received two bene- 
fices, Lugwardine and Urchenefeld in Herefordshire- 
When Savaric attempted to gain possession of Glaston- 
bury Abbey, the monks appealed to the pope: where- 
upon Savarie sent Jocelin with the precentor of Wells to. 
foree them to withdraw their appeal. In the year 
1205 Savarie died and on 8 February, 1205-6 Jocelin 
was elected bishop in his stead by the canons of Bath 
with the concurrence of the chapter of Wells. He 
was consecrated at Reading on 28 May, 1206. Two 
years later he left England in consequence of the 
interdict. The king outlawed him and seized his 
estates, but these were restored in 1213, when John 
submitted to the pope. In 1215 he aided Stephen 
Langton to obtain Magna Charta and his name occurs 
in the charter as one of the king’s counsellors. 

On the death of John, Jocelin and the Bishop of 
Winchester anointed and crowned the boy-king, Henry 
III, and he actively supported Hubert de Burgh in 
expelling the French forees which remained in Eng- 
land, and in regaining for the king the royal castles 
which had been seized by Falkes de Bréauté and other 
unruly barons. In 1218 he acted as one of the itiner- 
ant Justiciars for the south-west of England and at the 
same time he brought to a close the long dispute be- 
tween his diocese and the Abbey of Glastonbury. He 
received some manors in return for the surrender of 
his claims and was thenceforth known as the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. The proceeds of these manors he 
devoted to the work of rebuilding Wells cathedral, an 
old English building with a Norman choir. Jocelin 
built the existing nave and choir. The west front and 
the lower part of the three towers were also his work. 
His eathedral was consecrated on 23 Oct., 1239. He 
also built the cloisters, began the bishop’s palace, and 
erected a manor house at Wookey. He drew up con- 
stitutions for the church, insisted on the residence of 
the prebends, increased their common fund, and en- 
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dowed the cathedral school with houses and land. 
He founded with his brother, Bishop Hugh of Lincoln, 
St. John’s Hospital at Wells. At his own desire he 
was buried in the choir of the cathedral. A calendar 
of his episcopal charters and deeds is given in the 
report of the Historical MSS. Commission on the 
MSS. of Wells cathedral. 

Marrnew Parts, Chronica Majora in R. S. (London, 1874— 
1877); Annales Monastici in R. S. (London, 1864), I; WHARTON, 
Anglia Sacra (London, 1691); Vincent in The Genealogist 
(London, 1885); Hun, The Somerset Diocese: Bath and Wells 


(London, 1885); Caurcu in Archeologia (London, 1888), Bk. I 
281-346; Kinesrorp in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. : 


Epwin Burton. 


Joel (Heb. yyy), the son of Phatuel, second in 
the list of the twelve Minor Prophets. Nothing is 
known of his life. The scene of his labours was the 
Southern Israelite Kingdom of Juda, and probably its 
capital Jerusalem, for he repeatedly refers to temple 
and altar. The frequent apostrophes to the priests 
G, 9, 13-14; 11, 17) also lead to the inference that Joel 
himself was of priestly descent. 

CoNTENTS OF JopL.—The seventy-three verses of 
this small book, in the Massoretic text of the Old Tes- 
tament, are divided into four, and in the Septuagint 
and Vulgate into three, chapters, the second and third 
chapters of the Massoretic text forming one chapter, 
the second, in the Septuagint and Vulgate. The ref- 
erences given here follow the Vulgate. 

The contents of the Prophecy of Joel may be re- 
garded, taken altogether, as a typical presentation in 
miniature of the chief themes of prophetic discourse: 
sombre warnings of the judgment of Jahweh, intended 
to rouse the people from the existing moral lethargy, 
and joyful, glowingly expressed tidings of Jahweh’s 
work of salvation, designed to keep alive the faith in 
the coming of the Kingdom of God. These two funda- 
mental thoughts seem to be united, as the misfortunes 
of the judgment are a process of purification to prepare 
the people for the reception of salvation, and are in 
reality only one aspect of the Divine work of redemp- 
tion. In the first main division of the Book of Joel 
(i, 2-1, 17) the prophecies are threatenings of the day 
of judgment; the prophecies in the second division, 
which embraces the rest of the book (11, 18-11, 21), are 
consolatory descriptions of the day of grace. The 
first section is further divided into two discourses on 
the judgment: Chapter i, 2-20, describes a terrible 
scourge, a plague of locusts, with which the Prophet’s 
land had been visited; these pests had so completely 
devoured the fields that not even the material for the 
meat- and drink-offerings existed. For this reason the 
priests are to utter lamentations and to ordain a fast. 
Chapter ii, 1-17, repeats the same thought more em- 
phatically: all these plagues are only the forerunners 
of still greater scourges in the day of the Lord, when 
the land of the Prophet shall become a wilderness. 
The people must, therefore, return to Jahweh, and the 
priests must entreat the Lord in the holy place. The 
prophecies in the second section are also divided into 
two discourses: in chapter ii, 18-32, the Lord is ap- 
peased by the repentance of the nation and gives the 
blessing of bounteous harvests. Just asin the earlier 
part the failure of the harvests was a type and fore- 
shadowing of the calamity in the day of judgment, so 
now the plenty serves as an illustration of the fullness of 
grace in the kingdom of grace. The Lord will pour 
out His Spirit upon all flesh, and all who call upon His 
name shall be saved: In chapter iii, 1-21, the re- 
demption of Israel is, on the other hand, a judgment 
upon the heathen nations: the Lord will take ven- 
geance, in the four quarters of the earth, upon those 
who tyrannized over His people, upon the Philistines, 
Pheenicians, Edomites, and Egyptians, for the nations 
are ripe for the harvest in the valley of Josaphat. 

LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF JOEL. 
—Examined as to logical connexion, the four dis- 
courses of Joel show a closely united, compact scheme 
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of thought. In regard to form they are a Biblical 
model of rhetorical symmetry. The law of rhetorical 
rhythm, which as the law of harmony regulates the 
form of the speeches, also shows itself, particularly, in 
the regular alternation of descriptions in direct or indi- 
rect speech, as in the sections given in the first or third 
person, and in the apostrophes in the second person 
singular and plural. The first two speeches are alike 
in construction: Chapter ii, 1-11, resembles i, 2-12, 
and ii, 12-17, is likei, 13-20. Also in the latter two 
speeches there is a verbal similarity along with the 
agreement in thought; ef. in ii, 17, and ii, 27, the like 
expression. The language of Joel is full of colour, 
rhetorically animated, and rhythmic. The passages 
from i, 13 sq., and ii, 17, are still used in the Liturgy 
of the Chureh during Lent. His prophecy of the 
pouring out of the spirit upon all flesh (ii, 28-32) 
was afterwards adopted as the first Biblical text of 
the first Apostolic sermon (Acts, ii, 16-21). Joel’s 
discourses of the day of judgment, and of the abun- 
dance of grace which Jahweh in the fullness of time 
shall bestow from Sion form one of the most beauti- 
ful pages in the eschatology of the Prophets. Some 
of his fiery pictures seem even to have been borrowed 
by the writer of the Apocalypse of the New Testa- 
ment (cf. Joel, ii, 13, and Apoc., xiv, 15). 

The swarm of locusts, which has so frequently 
received a symbolical interpretation, is no apocalyptic 
picture; neither is it a description of the progress of a 
hostile army under the figure of the imaginary ad- 
vance of locusts. The passages in ii, 4-7, “They shall 
run like horsemen . . . like men of war they shall 
scale the wall”, make it absolutely certain that a hy- 
pothetical swarm of locusts was not taken as a symbol 
of a hostile army, but that, on the contrary, a hostile 
army is used to typify an actual swarm of locusts. 
Consequently, Joel refers to a contemporary scourge, 
and in the rhetorical style of prophecy passes from this 
to the evils of the day of judgment. 

Date OF THE PROPHECY OF JonL.—The most diffi- 
cult problem in the investigation of Joel is the 
date, and the many hypotheses have not led to any 
convincing result. The first verse of the book does 
not convey, as other prophetic books do, a definite 
date, nor do the discourses contain any references to 
the events of the period, which might form a basis for 
the chronology of the Prophet. General history took 
no notice of plagues of locusts which were of frequent 
occurrence, and it is an arbitrary supposition to inter- 
pret the swarm of locusts as the Scythian horde, which, 
according to Herodotus (I, 103 sqq.; IV, i), devastated 
the countries of Western Asia from Mesopotamia to 
Egypt between the years 630-620 B.c. ‘The Book of 
Joel has been variously ascribed to nearly all the cen- 
turies of the prophetic era. Rothstein even goes so 
far as to assign the discourses to various dates, an at~ 
tempt which must fail on account of the close con- 
nexion between the four addresses. The early com- 
mentators, in agreement with Jerome, placed the era 
of composition in the eighth century B. c.; they took 
Joel, therefore, as a contemporary of Osee and Amos. 
In justification of this date they pointed out that Joel 
is placed among the twelve Minor Prophets between 
Osee and Amos; further, that among the enemies of 
Juda the book does not mention the Assyrians, who 
were anathematized by each Prophet from the time 
they appeared as a power in Asia. However, m a 
book of three chapters not much weight can be at- 
tached to an argument from silence. ‘Those also who 
agree in placing the book before the Exile do not agree 
in identifying the king in whose reign Joel lived. 
The assignment to the period of King Josias is sup- 
ported by the fact that Joel takes for his theme the 
day of the Lord, as does the contemporary Prophet 
Sophonias; to this may be added that the anathema 
upon the Egyptians may be influenced by the battle of 
Mageddo (608 B.c.). Later commentators assign the 
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book to the period after the Exile, both because chap- 
ter iii assumes the dispersal of the Jews among other 
nations, and because the eschatology of Joel presup- 
poses the later period of Jewish theology. It is, how- 
ever, impossible for Joel to have been a contemporary 
of the Prophet Malachias, because of the manner in 
which the former looks upon the priests of his period 
as perfect leaders and mediators for the nation. None 
of the chronological hypotheses concerning Joel can 


claim to possess convincing proof. 

See the introductions to the Scriptures of CornELy, Vicou- 
ROUX, GicoT, Driver, CoRNILL, and Srrack. For special ques- 
tions: Pearson, The Prophecy of Joel (Leipzig, 1885); SmB6xK, 
Die syrische Uebersetzung der XII kleinen Propheten (Leipzig, 
1887); Kessner, Das Zeitalter des Propheten Joel (Leipzig, 
1888); Stpvers, Alttest. Miscellen (Leipzig, 1907). Commen- 
taries on Joel.—Catholic: Scuouz (Wiirzburg, 1885); KNABEN- 
BAUER (Paris, 1886); Van Hoonacksr (Paris, 1908). Protes- 
tant: Smira (London, 1897); Driver (Cambridge, 1898); 
Apams (London, 1902); Nowack (2nd ed., Géttingen, 1903); 
Mart (Tiibingen, 1904); Ersmnen (New York, 1907); ORELLI 
(3rd ed., Munich, 1908). Further bibliography in commentaries. 
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Joest (Van Katxkar), JAN, otherwise JAN Joost 
vaN CauckER, Dutch painter, b. at Calcker, or Calcar, 
about 1460; d. at Haarlem in 1519. This painter 
was practically unknown until 1874, when Canon Wolff 
and Dr. Eisenmann established his identity. Joest’s 
great work, executed between 1505 and 1508, and 
representing scenes from the life of Christ, painted on 
the wings of the high altar in the church of St. Nicholas 
at Caleker, had been familiar to critics, but not so the 
painter. Canon Wolff found many references to him 
in the archives of his native place, and was able to 
prove the date of the painting of the masterpiece, and 
the fact that in 1518, Joest was working at Cologne 
for the important family of Hackeneg. After leaving 
Cologne he appears to have gone to Italy, and to have 
visited Genoa and Naples, returning thence to Holland, 
and settled down at Haarlem, where he executed a 
painting of St. Willibrod for the church of St. Bavon. 
In the last edition of Van der Willigen’s work on the 
painters of Haarlem is the reference to the burial of 
the artist, there called Jan Joosten, under the date 1519. 
There are paintings attributed to Joest at Wesel and 
Rees, and the “ Death of the Virgin” in Munich is be- 
lieved to be his. He was an artist of very high merit, 
and has been compared with David and Memlinc, but 
he more properly belongs to the school of Scorel, and 
one of the special features of his work is the exquisite 
transparency of his colouring and the subtle and very 


delicate modelling of the faces. 

The chief account of him is that by Wourr, De Nikolas 
Kirche zu Kalkar, but reference should also be made to WAtT- 
MAN’S Geschichte der Malereit and the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende 
Kunst (1876). GEORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Jogues, Isaac, I'rench missionary, born at Or- 
léans, France, 10 Jan., 1607; martyred at Ossernenon, 
in the present State of New York, 18 Oct., 1646. He 
was the first Catholic priest who ever came to Man- 
hattan Island (New York). He entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1624 and, after having been professor of lit- 
erature at Rouen, was sent as a missionary to Canada 
in 1636. He came out with Montmagny, the imme- 
diate successor of Champlain. From Quebec he went to 
the regions around the great lakes where the illus- 
trious Father de Brébeuf and others were labouring. 
There he spent six years in constant danger. Thougha 
daring missionary, his character was of the most prac- 
tical nature, his purpose always being to fix his people 
in permanent habitations. He was with Garnier among 
tle Petuns, and he and Raymbault penetrated as far 
as Sault Ste Marie, and “were the first missionaries”, 
says Bancroft (VII, 790, London, 1853), “to preach 
the gospel a thousand miles in the interior, five years 
before John Eliot addressed the Indians six miles from 
Boston Harbour”. There is little doubt that they 
were not only the first apostles but also the first white 
men to reach this outlet of Lake Superior. No docu- 
mentary proof is adduced by the best-known histo- 
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rians that Nicolet, the discoverer of Lake Michigan, 
ever visited the Sault. Jogues proposed not only to 
convert the Indians of Lake Superior, but the Sioux 
who lived at the head waters of the Mississippi. 

His plan was thwarted by his capture near Three 
Rivers returning from Quebec. He was taken prisoner 
on 3 August, 1642, and after being cruelly tortured was 
carried to the Indian village of Ossernenon, now Auries- 
ville, on the Mohawk, about forty miles above the 
present city of Albany. There he remained for thir- 
teen months in slavery, suffering apparently beyond 
the power of natural endurance. The Dutch Calvin- 
ists at Fort Orange (Albany) made constant efforts to 
free him, and at last, when he was about to be burnt to 
death, induced him to take refuge in a sailing vessel 
which carried him to New Amsterdam (New York). 
His description of the colony as it was at that time has 
since been incorporated in the Documentary History 
of the State. From New York he was sent, in mid- 
winter, across the ocean on a lugger of only fifty tons 
burden and, after a voyage of two months, landed 
Christmas morning, 1643, on the coast of Brittany, in 
a state of absolute destitution. Thence he found his 
way to the nearest college of the Society. He was re- 
ceived with great honour at the court of the Queen 
Regent, the mother of Louis XIV, and was allowed by 
Pope Urban VIII 
the very excep- 
tional privilege of 
celebrating Mass, 
which the muti- 
lated condition of 
his hands had 
made canonically 
impossible; sev- 
eral of his fingers 
having been eaten 
or burned off. He 
was called a mar- 
tyr of Christ by 
the pontiff. No 
similar conces- 
sion, up to that, 
is known to have 
been granted. 

In the early 
spring of 1644 he 
returned to Can- 
ada, and in 1646 
was sent to ne- 
gotiate peace with 
the Iroquois. He 
followed the same route over which he had been 
carried as a captive. It was on this occasion that 
he gave the name of Lake of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to the body of water called by the Indians Hor- 
icon, now known as Lake George. He reached Os- 
sernenon on 5 June, after a three weeks’ journey from 
the St. Lawrence. He was well received by his former 
captors and the treaty of peace was made. He started 
for Quebee on 16 June and arrived there 3 July. He 
immediately asked to be sent back to the Iroquois as a 
missionary, but only after much hesitation his supe- 
riors acceded to his request. On 27 September he be- 
gan his third and last journey to the Mohawk. In the 
interim sickness had broken out in the tribe and a 
blight had fallen on the crops. .This double calamity 
was ascribed to Jogues whom the Indians always re- 
garded as a sorcerer. They were determined to wreak 
vengeance on him for the spell he had cast on the 
place, and warriors were sent out to capture him. The 
news of this change of sentiment spread rapidly, and 
though fully aware of the danger Jogues continued on 
his way to Ossernenon, though all the Hurons and 
others who were with him fled except Lalande. The 
Troquois met him near Lake George, stripped him 
naked, slashed him with their knives, beat him and 
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then led him to the village. On 18 October, 1646, 
when entering a cabin he was struck with a tomahawk 
and afterwards decapitated. The head was fixed on 
the palisades and the body thrown into the Mohawk. 

In view of his possible canonization a preliminary 
court was established in Quebec by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to receive testimony as to his sanctity and 
the cause of his death. 

PARKMAN, The Jesuits in North America (1867); BANCROFT, 
History of the United States, III; J.G. Supa, Lifeof Father Jogues 
(New York, 1885); Jesuit Relations, 1640-1647; ABB Forest, 
Life of Isaac Jogues, MSS. (St. Mary’s College, Montreal) ; 
Memorial of the death of Isaac Jogues and others, MSS. (Uni- 
versity of Laval, Quebec); Dran Harris, History of the Early 
Missions in Western Canada (Toronto, 1893): Ecclesiastical 
Records of the State of New York, I (published by the State, 
1891); CHaruevorx, History of New France, Il: RocHEmon- 
TEIX, The Jesuits and New France, I, II. 
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John I, Saint, Pops; d. at Ravenna on 18 or 19 
May (according to the most probable calculation), 526. 
A Tuscan by birth and_the son of Constantius, he 
was, after an interregnum of seven days, elected on 13 
August, 523, and occupied the Apostolic see for two 
years, nine months, and seven days. We know 
nothing of the manner of his administration, for his 
Bullarium contains only the two letters addressed 
to_an Archbishop Zacharias and to the bishops 
of Italy respectively, and it is very certain that both 
are apocryphal. We possess information—though 
unfortunately very vague—only about his journey to 
Constantinople, a journey which appears to have 
had results of great importance, and which was the 
cause of his death. The Emperor Justin, in his zeal 
for orthodoxy, had issued in 523 a severe decree 
against the Arians, compelling them, among other 
things, to surrender to the Catholics the churches 
which they occupied. Theodoric, King of the Ostro- 
goths and of Italy, the ardent defender of Arianism, 
keenly resented these measures directed against his 
coreligionists in the Orient, and was moreover highly 
displeased at seeing the progress of a mutual under- 
standing between the Latin and Greek Churches, 
such as might favour certain secret dealings between 
the Roman senators and the Byzantine Court, aim- 
ing at the re-establishment of the imperial authority 
in Italy. To bring pressure to bear upon the emperor, 
and force him to moderate his policy of repression in 
regard to the heretics, Theodoric sent to him early in 
525 an embassy composed of Roman senators, of 
which he obliged the pope to assume the direction, 
and imposed on the latter the task of securing a 
withdrawal of the Edict of 523 and—if we are to 
believe ‘ Anonymus Valesianus’’—of even urging the 
emperor to facilitate the return to Arianism of the 
Arians who had been converted. 

There has been much discussion as to the part 
played by John I in this affair. The sources which 
enable us to study the subject are far from explicit 
and may be reduced to four in number: “ Anonymus 
Valesianus’’, already cited; the “Liber Pontificalis” ; 
Gregory of Tours’s “Liber in gloria martyrum”; and 
the “Liber Pontificalis Eeclesie Ravennatis”. But 
it is beyond question that the pope could only 
counsel Justin to use gentleness and discretion to- 
wards the Arians; his position as head of the 
Church prevented his inviting the emperor to favour 
heresy. That this analysis of the situation is cor- 
rect is evident from the reception which the pope was 
accorded in the East—a reception which certainly 
would not have been kindly, had the Roman am- 
bassadors opposed the emperor and his Catholic sub- 
jects in their struggle waged against the Arian sect. 
The inhabitants of Constantinople went out in 
throngs to meet John. The Emperor Justin on 
meeting him prostrated himself, and, some time 
afterwards, he had himself crowned by the pope. 
All the patriarchs of the Hast made haste to manifest 
their communion in the Faith with the supreme 
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eas ; only Timothy of Alexandria, who had shown 
imself hostile to the Council of Chalcedon, held 
aloof. Finally, the pope, exercising his right of 
precedence over Hpiphanius, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, solemnly officiated at St. Sophia in the 
Latin Rite on Easter Day, 19 April, 526. Imme- 
diately afterwards he made his way back to the West. 
If this brilliant reception of John I by the emperor, 
the clergy, and the faithful of the Orient proves that 
he had not been wanting in his task as supreme 
Hees of the Church, the strongly contrasting be- 
haviour of Theodoric towards him on his return is 
no less evident proof. This monarch, enraged at see- 
ing the national party reviving in Italy, had just 
stained his hands with the murder of Boethius, the 
great philosopher, and of Symmachus, his father-in- 
law. He was exasperated against the pope, whose 
embassy had obtained a success very different from 
that which he, Theodoric, desired and whom, more- 
over, he suspected of favouring the defenders of the 
ancient liberty of Rome. As soon as John, returning 
from the East, had landed in Italy, Theodoric caused 
him to be arrested and incarcerated at Ravenna. 
Worn out by the fatigues of the journey, and sub- 
jected to severe privations, John soon died in prison. 
His body was transported to Rome and buried in 
the Basilica of St. Peter. In his epitaph there is 
no allusion to his historical role. The Latin Church 
has placed him among its martyrs, and commemorates 
him on 27 May, the ninth lesson in the Roman 
Breviary for that date being consecrated to him. 


Barontius, Ann. eccl., ad ann. 523, 10; ad ann. 526, 8-21 
(Rome, 1597); CerL~urer, Hist. gén. des aut. sac. et eccl., XVI 
(Paris, 1748), 203-5; Frrepricu in Sitzungsb. Miinchen. Akad. 
Wissensch. (Munich, 1891), 87-127; Rost, L’ambasceria di papa 
Giovanni I a Costantinopolt secundo alcuni principali scrittort in 
Arch. della Soc. rom. di stor. patr., X XI (Rome, 1898), 567-84. 
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John II, Porr (533-535).—The date of the birth of 
this pope is not known. He was a Roman and the son 
of Projectus; if not born in the second region (Celi- 
montium) he had at least been a priest of St. Clement’s 
Basilica on the slope of MonsCeelius. He seems to have 
been the first who changed his name on being raised 
to the papacy (2 Jan., 533). The basilica of St. Clem- 
ent still retains several memorials of “Johannes 
surnamed Mercurius’”’. Presbyter Mercurius is found 
on a fragment of an ancient ciborium, and several of 
the marble slabs which enclose the schola cantorum 
bear upon them, in the style of the sixth century, the 
monogram of Johannes. At this period simony in 
the election of popes and bishops was rife among 
clergy and laity. After the death of the predecessor 
of John II there was a vacancy of over two months, 
and during that period shameless trafficking in sacred 
things was indulged in. Even sacred vessels were 
exposed for sale. The matter was brought before the 
Senate, and before the Arian Ostrogothie Court at 
Ravenna. As a result the last decree (Senatus Con- 
sultum) which the Senate of Rome is known to have 
issued, and which, passed under Boniface II, was 
directed against simony in papal elections, was con- 
firmed by the Gothic King Athalaric.. He ordered it 
to be engraved on marble, and to be placed in the 
atrium of St. Peter’s (533). By one of Athalaric’s 
own additions to the decree, it was decided, that if a 
disputed election was carried before the Gothic offi- 
cials of Ravenna by the Roman clergy and people, 
three thousand solidi would have to be paid into 
court. This sum was to be given to the poor. John 
himself, however, always remained on good terms 
with Athalaric, who referred to his tribunal all actions 
brought against the Roman clergy. Justinian also 
showed his good will to the See of Rome in John’s 
person. He sent him his profession of faith and 
many valuable presents. Some time before John 
became pope, the East was agitated by the formula, 
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“One ot the Trinity has been crucified”, which had 
been put forward as a means of reconciling various 
heretical sects. Condemned by Pope Hormisdas, the 
formula fell out of use. Afterwards revived, it was 1n 
a modified form defended by Justinian, and opposed 
bv the Accemete, or sleepless monks. But they were 
condemned by the pope who informed the emperor of 
his action (24 March, 534). The crimes of Contumelio- 
sus, Bishop of Riez, in Provence, caused John to order 
the bishops of Gaul to confine him in a monastery. 
Till a new bishop should be appointed he bade the 
clergy of Riez obey the Bishop of Arles. Two hundred 
and seventeen bishops assembled in council at Car- 
thage (535) submitted to John II the question as to 
whether bishops who had lapsed into Arianism should, 
on repentance keep their rank or be admitted to lay 
communion. The answer to their question was given 
by Agapetus, as John II died 8 May, 535. He was 
buried in St. Peter’s. 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. Ducumsne (Paris, 1886), I, 285 sq.; 
Casstoporus, Varia, ed. Mommern, IX, 15 sq.; Lippratus, 
Breviariwm in Mtianpn, P. L., LX VIII, xx; Letters of John, ibid., 
LXVI; Grisar, Histoire de Rome et des Papes (Paris, 1906), I, 
pt. If, 54 sq.; Liécrivain, Le Sénat Romain (Paris, 1888), 
202 sq. 

Horace K. Mann. 


John III, Porr (561-574), a Roman surnamed 
Catelinus, d. 13 July, 574. He was of a distinguished 
family, being the son of one Anastasius who bore the 
title of illustris. The year of his birth is not recorded, 
but he was consecrated pope seemingly on 17 July, 
561. Owing to the necessity of waiting for imperial 
confirmation of his election, an interval of five months 
elasped between the death of Pelagius I and the con- 
secration just noted. Although John reigned nearly 
thirteen years very little is known of his pontificate. 
It fell during the stormy times of the Lombard in- 
vasion, and practically all the records of his reign 
have perished. He would seem, however, to have 
been a magnanimous pontiff, zealous for the welfare 
of the people. An inscription still to be seen in the 
fifteenth century testified that “in the midst of 
straits he knew how to be bountiful, and feared not to 
be crushed amidst a crumbling world”. Two most 
unworthy bishops, Salonius of Embrun and Sagitta- 
rius of Gap, had been condemned in a synod at Lyons 
(c. 567). They succeeded, however, in persuading 
Guntram, King of Burgundy, that they had been con- 
demned unjustly, and appealed to the pope. In- 
fluenced by the king’s letters, John decided that they 
must be restored to their sees. It is to be regretted 
that the papal mandate was put into effect. The 
most important of the acts of this pope were those 
connected with the great general, Narses. Unfortu- 
nately the “Liber Pontificalis” is enigmatic regard- 
ing them. By feminine intrigue at the court of Con- 
stantinople, a charge of treason was trumped up 
against the general, and, in consequence, the only 
man capable of resisting the barbarians was recalled. 
It is quite possible that Narses may then have invited 
the Lombards to fall upon Italy; but it is perhaps 
more probable that, hearing of his recall, they invaded 
the country. Knowing that Narses was the hope of 
Italy, John followed him to Naples, and implored him 
not to go to Constantinople. The general hearkened 
to the voice of the pope, and returned with him to 
Rome (571). But seemingly the court party in the 
city was too strong for Narses and the pope. John 
retired to the catacomb of Pretextatus, where he re- 
mained for many months. He even held ordinations 
there. On the death of Narses (c. 572), John returned 
to the Lateran Palace. His sojourn in the eatacombs 
gave him a great interest in them. He put them in 
repair, and ordered that the necessaries for Mass 
should be sent to them from the Lateran. John died 
13 July, 574, and was buried in St. Peter’s. 


Inber Pontificalis, I, 305 sqq.; Grecory or Tours, Hist. 
Franc., V, 21; AGNELLUS, Lib. Pont., xciii, in Mon. Germ. Hist.: 
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Script. Langob.; Grisak, ibid., 154 sqq.; HopGKIN, Italy and her 
Invaders, V (London, 1895), 60 sqq. 3 
Horace K. Mann. 


John IV, Pore (640-642), a native of Dalmatia, ané 
the son of the scholasticus (advocate) Venantius. ‘The 
date of his birth is uncertain; d. 12 October, 642. 
At the time of his election he was archdeacon of the 
Roman Church. As John’s consecration followed 
very soon after his election, it is supposed that the 
papal elections were now confirmed by the exarchs 
resident at Ravenna. ‘Troubles in his native land, 
caused by invasions of Slavs, directed John’s atten- 
tionthere. To alleviate the distress of the inhabitants, 
John sent the abbot Martin into Dalmatia and Istria 
with large sums of money for the redemption of cap- 
tives. As the ruined churches could not be rebuilt, 
the relics of some of the more important Dalmatian 
saints were brought to Rome. John erected an ora- 
tory in their honour which still stands. It was 
adorned by the pope with mosaics depicting John 
himself holding in his hands a model of his oratory. 
John apparently did not content himself with palliat- 
ing the evils wrought by the Slavs. He endeavoured 
to convert these barbarians. Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus says that Porga, a prince of the 
Croats who had been invited into Dalmatia by Hera- 
clius I, sent to an Emperor Heraclius for Christian 
teachers. It is supposed that the emperor to whom 
this message was sent was Heraclius I himself. and 
that the pope to whom he sent was John IV. 

While still only pope-elect, John, with the other 
rulers of the Roman Church, wrote to the clergy of 
the North of Ireland to tell them of the mistakes they 
were making with regard to the time of keeping 
Easter, and exhorting them to be on their guard 
against the Pelagian heresy. About the same time 
he condemned Monothelism. Emperor Heraclius 
immediately disowned the Monothelite document 
known as the ‘‘Ecthesis”. To his son, Constantine 
III, John addressed his apology for Pope Honorius, 
in which he deprecated the attempt to connect the 
name of Honorius with Monothelism. Honorius, 
he declared, in speaking of one will in Jesus Christ, 
only meant to assert that there were not two con- 
trary wills m Him. John was buried in St. Peter’s. 

Liber Pontificalis, I, 330; Liber Diurnus, ed. StcKEL (Vienna, 
1889); The Apology for Pope Honorius in P. L., CXXIX, 561 
sqq.; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De admin. imp., ce. xxx— 
xxxii; Bep, Hist. eccles., I1, 19; Sr. Maximus, in P. L., CXXIX; 
GRIsaR, Analecta Rom., diss. XII and Append., 671 (Rome, 
1899); ZEILLER, Les origines chrét. dans la province romaine de 
Dalmatie (Paris, 1906), 26; Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the 
early Middle Ages, I, pt. I (London, 1902), 351 sqq. 
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John V, Pore (685-686), a Syrian whose father 
was one Cyriacus; when he was born is not known; 
d. 2 August, 686. As a deacon he was one of those 
who represented the Apostolic See at the Sixth 
Ccumenical Council. He returned to Rome in July, 
682, with the official documents of the synod. He 
obtained such favour in the eyes of the Emperor Con- 
stantine Pogonatus that the latter lessened the taxes 
which had been imposed on the papal patrimonies in 
Sicily and Calabria, and generally reduced the fiscal 
burdens from which the Church suffered. John’s 
energy, learning, and moderation are highly praised 
by his biographer. It was no doubt the possession 
of these virtues which caused him to be elected pope 
in the basilica of St. John Lateran. The necessity of 
waiting for the imperial confirmation of papal elec- 
tions having been abolished by Constantine Pogona- 
tus, John was straightway conducted to the Lateran 
palace as pope. He was consecrated about 23 July, 
685, and reigned for a little more than a year. From 
the days of St. Gregory the Great, the Archbishop of 
Caghari in Sardinia enjoyed certain metropolitan 
powers. Although the right of consecrating the 
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bishops of the island was not one of his privileges, 
Citonatus of Cagliari proceeded to lay hands on the 
bishop-elect of Turris Libisonis. John, however, de- 
finitively declared the See of Turris directly subject 
to the Holy See. John’s generosity showed itself in 
his liberal donations. In his short pontificate he 
distributed 1900 solidi to the clergy and to the dea- 
conries for the poor. After a long illness he died on 
2 August, 686, and was buried in St. Peter’s. 

Liber Pontificalis, 1, 366-7; St. Grecory I, Ppp., IX, 202; 
XIII, 20, 21, ed. in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Script.; Ducuresnn, Le 
Liber Diurnus (Paris, 1891), 8; Mann, Lives of the Popes, vol. I, 
pt. II, pp. 64 sqq. ; 
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John VI, Pops (701-705), a Greek, the date of whose 
birth is unknown; d. 11 January, 705. He ascended 
the papal throne 30 October, 701. Some time during 
his reign there came to Rome from Sicily Theophy- 
lactus, ‘‘chamberlain, patricius, and exarch of Italy”. 
After the treatment which some of his predecessors in 
the exarchate had meted out to the popes, the Italian 
people suspected that his visit boded no good to 
John VI. Accordingly, from all parts the local 
militias hurriedly marched to Rome, and, encamping 
without the walls, made manifest their dislike of the 
exarch. To avoid bloodshed, John sent a number of 
priests to them, and succeeded in pacifying them, 
as far at least as the exarch himself was concerned. 
Before the militias would disband, however, they 
insisted that certain informers, whose denunciations 
had put the wealth of some of the citizens into the 
hands of the grasping officials, should be handed over 
to them for punishment. Taking advantage of this 
want of harmony between the exarch and the native 
Italians attached to the pope, the Lombards renewed 
their attacks on such parts of Italy as had hitherto 
resisted them. Several towns belonging to the Duchy 
of Rome were seized, Gisulf advanced as far as 
“Horrea ” Puteoli—or perhaps the ‘‘fundus Horrea” 
at the fifth milestone on the Via Latina. As ‘‘there 
was no one who had power to resist him by force of 
arms”, the pope, distressed at the sufferings of the 
people, sent a number of priests furnished with money 
into the camp of the Lombard duke. Not only did 
they ransom all the captives whom Gisulf had taken, 
but they persuaded him to retire to his own terri- 
tories. John VI was one of the popes before whom 
St. Wilfrid of York carried his appeals. Pointing out 
that the action of the Apostolic See was wont to be 
consistent, the saint adjured him to confirm in his 
behalf the decisions of his predecessors (704). This 
John did, and sent him back to England with letters 
for King Ethelred and others. It was not, however, 
till the following year that the papal mandates were 
obeyed. John sent the pallium to Brithwald, whom 
“‘he confirmed as Archbishop of Canterbury”. He 
was buried in St. Peter’s. , 

Liber Pontificalis, I, 383 sq.; Epprus, Vita S. Wilfridi, xlvi 
sqq.; Benn, Hist. eccl., V, 19; MonratemBert, Monks of the 
West, LV (Edinburgh and London, 1879), 323 sqq.; Hopexin, 
Italy and her Invaders, VI (Oxford, 1895), 336, 363 sq.; MANN, 
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John VII, Porr (705-707).—The year of his birth is 
unknown; d. 18 October, 707. Few particulars of his 
liferemain. Like many other popes during the period 
of Byzantine influence in Rome, John was a Greek. 
Sprung from a distinguished family, he was the son of 
Blatta and Plato. The latter carried out various 
restorations in the imperial palace on the Palatine hill 
in Rome, and, for the sake, perhaps, of living where 
once his parents had lived, John after he had become 
pope (March 1, 705) constructed a palace (episcopium) 
near the church of Sancta Maria Antiqua. Before his 
elevation, John was the rector of the papal patrimony 
on the Appian way. It was in that capacity that he 
erected a memorial “with a broken heart to a most 
loving and incomparable mother, and to the kindest of 
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fathers” (687). One of the churches which John 
beautified or restored during his pontificate was the 
afore-mentioned church of Sancta Maria Antiqua. 
“He adorned with frescoes the basilica of the Holy 
Mother of God which is known as the Old”, and gave it 
anew ambo. When the remains of this church were 
brought to light in 1900, among the many figures 
found upon its walls, one with a square nimbus is sup- 
posed to represent John himself. There was also then 
discovered the base of his ambo. It bore upon it 
inscriptions which proclaimed him to be “the servant 
of Mary”. John also erected a chapel to Our Lady in 
St. Peter’s. When this oratory was destroyed, some 
of his mosaies were preserved, and may be seen in the 
Roman Chureh of Sancta Maria in Cosmedin and in 
other places. Though John was a man of learning and 
eloquence, and though he was remarkable for his filial 
affection and piety, he was of a timorous disposition. 
Hence, when the fierce Emperor Justinian IT sent him 
the decrees of the Quinisext Council, “in which were 
many articles against the See of Rome”, with a re- 
quest that he would set forth what he approved in 
them, John simply returned them, as though there 
were nothing to condemn in them. He received back 
from the Lombard King Aripert II the papal patri- 
monies in the Cottian Alps, which the Lombards had 
confiscated. John is credited with having prevailed 
upon the Anglo-Saxon clergy resident in Rome to re- 
nounce their secular style of dress, and with having 
written to those in England bidding them follow this 
example. John died in the palace he had built near 
the Palatine, and was buried in the oratory he had 


erected in St. Peter’s. 

Liber Pontificalis, I, 385 sqq.; NICEPHORUS AND THEOPHANES, 
Chron., 696-8; Brpn, De sex etat., ad an. 708; PaAuL THE Dra- 
con, Hist. Lang., VI, 23 (28); RusHwortrs in Papers of the 
British School at Rome, I (London, 1902); Frepprict in Archivio 
Rom. di stor. pat., XXIII (Rome, 1900), 517 sqq.; Maruccut, 
Le Forum Romain (Paris, 1902), 230 sqq.: Mann, Lives of the 
Popes in the early Middle Ages, vol. I, pt. 1 (London and St. 
Louis, 1902), 109 sqq. _ 
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John VIII, Por (872-82), a Roman and the son of 
Gundus. Heseems to have been bornin the first quarter 
of the ninth century; d.16 Dec., 882. In 853 and 869 
he appears as archdeacon of the Roman Church, and it 
was as such that he became pope (14 Dec., 872). His 
election was opposed by Formosus, who remained in 
opposition to him throughout the whole of his pontifi- 
cate. All modern historians are agreed that John was 
one of the greatest of the great popes who sat on the 
chair of Peter during the ninth century. Some, how- 
ever, on what would seem to be insufficient grounds, 
regard him as cruel, passionate, worldly-minded, and 
inconstant. The more important acts of John’s reign 
may be divided into four groups, according as they 
relate to the affairs of Eastern Europe, to the empire 
of the West, to Southern Italy and the Saracens, or to 
those persons with whom he came into more frequent 
contact. 

A year or two before John became pope, St. Me- 
thodius, the brother of St. Cyril, who had died in 
Rome (869), had been sent back to Moravia as an 
archbishop to continue his work for the conversion of 
the Slavs. He had received permission to use the 
Slavonic language in the liturgy of the Chureh. This 
action of Pope Hadrian II did not please either the 
German princes or bishops. The former had designs 
on the political, the latter on the ecclesiastical, inde- 
pendence of the Moravians. Methodius was seized 
and imprisoned (871), and it was not till 873 that any 
hint of his treatment and his appeal to Rome reached 
John. Though for the moment, in deference to Ger- 
man opposition, the pope prohibited the use of the 
Slavonic tongue in the liturgy, he insisted on the im- 
mediate restoration of Methodius. After his orders 
were obeyed, John bade the archbishop come to Rome, 
as fresh accusations had been brought against him. 
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A careful examination convinced John of the ortho- 
doxy of Methodius, who was sent back to Moravia 
with permission to use the Slavonic tongue in the lit- 
urgy. By the pope’s help the saint overcame all 
opposition, and continued his work of conversion till 
his death (6 April, 885). One result of John’s work 
aiong the Slavs was that several of their tribes placed 
themselves under the protection of the Holy See. 
John also had much communication with the Eastern 
Slavs of Bulgaria. He strove to bring them back 
again under the direct jurisdiction of the Holy See. 
Papal rights in that country had been usurped by the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, and, though their faith 
and his, as John told the Bulgarian king Boris, were 
the same, he justly feared that their proneness to 
heresy and schism would ultimately lead the Bulgari- 
ans into both. But the Bulgarians gave no lasting 
heed to the exhortations of the pope, and what he fore- 
told them would happen actually came to pass. When 
Basil the Macedonian mounted the throne of Con- 
stantinople, he restored St. Ignatius to his see, and 
banished the usurper Photius (867). During his ban- 
ishment, however, adroit flattery enabled the exile to 
win the emperor’s favour, and, on the death of St. 
Ignatius (877), he was acknowledged as his successor. 
He then spared no pains to induce John to communi- 
cate with him. This at length he agreed to do on 
certain conditions. But, as Photius failed to observe 
them, he was solemnly condemned by the pope (881). 

Louis II, though not even master of Italy, bore at 
this time the title of Emperor of the Romans. To 
him, as a prince of character, John gave his support. 
He endeavoured to induce Charles the Bald, King of 
France, to yield up to him the kingdom of Lothaire; 
he aided him in his efforts against the Saracens, and, 
after his death (875), strove to comfort his widow 
Engelberga. When Louis II died, John’s support of 
Charles the Bald resulted in his receiving the imperial 
crown (25 Dec., 875), and in the discomfiture of his 
rivals. Charles was not ungrateful for the pope’s as- 
sistance, and not only decreed that the Roman 
Church, as head of all the Churches, must be obeyed by 
all, but in 876 waived in John’s behalf many of “the 
rights and customs of the empire”. John, however, 
did not obtain much practical help from him. Charles 
was a man who attempted to do great things, but 
knew not how to adapt his means to the ends he had in 
view. He did at last, however, come to help John 
against the Saracens, who distressed him throughout 
the whole of his pontificate. His expedition was, 
however, a failure, and, before he could renew his 
attempt, he died (6 Oct., 877). Among the candi- 
dates for the vacant imperial throne, John thought 
that the only suitable one was Boso, soon to be King 
of Provence. But Boso would not move in the mat- 
ter, so that at length the pope, setting aside the claims 
of Carloman on the ground of his ill-health which had 
forced him to entrust the care “of the Kingdom of 
Italy” to John himself, fixed upon Charles the Fat as 
the imperial successor of Charles the Bald, success- 
fully established his candidate on the imperial throne, 
and crowned him in February, 881. 

Before John died, Charles had become in name, at 
least, the recognized sovereign of most of the states 
over which Charlemagne had held sway. But he was 
physically and mentally unfit for his position; yet John 
was in great need of help. From the first year of his 
reign to the last, he was harassed by the Saracens, and 
was worried by the unpatriotic conduct of some of the 
princes of Southern Italy, by intrigues at home, and by 
the encroachments of Guido II, Duke of Spoleto. In 
840, colonies of Saracens had begun to establish them- 
selves in South Italy. John had to write “that all our 
coasts have been plundered, and the Saracens are as 
much at home in Fundi and Terracina as in Africa”. 
To make head against these terrible enemies of Chris- 
tianity John spared not his person, his time, nor his 
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money. He never ceased striving to stir up the em- 
perors to take a high view of their position and re- 
sponsibilities, to put aside their miserable ambitions, 
and to take the field against the unrelenting foes of 
their faith and country. By conferences with the 
petty princes of Southern Italy, and by gifts of money 
to them, he endeavoured to detach them from alliance 
with the Saracens, or to unite them in battle against 
them. But he was not content with urging others to 
take action against them. He himself assumed the 
duties both of a general and an admiral. He fortified 
St. Paul’s Outside-the-Walls, where his works were so 
extensive that they deserved to be called after his 
name “Johannipolis”. The new fortification was 
over two miles in circumference. To guard the “city 
of the old dotard Peter”, as the Saracens contemptu- 
ously called Rome, John himself patrolled the coast. 
He overtook the pirate fleet of the Saracens off the 
promontory of Circe, and was completely victori- 
ous over them (876). But knowing they were but 
scotched, he implored the emperor to help him to 
make his victory of permanent value. Charles the 
Bald was not unwilling to help, but died (877) before 
he could effect anything. John had therefore to goon 
fighting single-handed against the Saracens till his 
eath. 

During the whole period of his pontificate, John was 
troubled almost as much by enemies in and around 
Rome as he was by the Saracens. When he mounted 
the throne of Peter, he found many of the chief offices 
of the Church in the hands of disreputable nobles, 
most of them connected with one another, and with 
a number of women who were as bad as themselves. 
Among the former were Gregory, the primicerius of 
the Roman Church, a shameless peculator; his 
brother Stephen, the secundicerius, as deep in crime as 
himself, and his infamous son-in-law, the murderer and 
adulterer, George of the Aventine. Allied with these, 
by crime at least, were Sergius and Constantiana. 
With some of these men, Formosus, Bishop of Porto, 
had the misfortune to be linked by some ties of friend- 
ship. The death of the Emperor Louis II (August, 
875), who had been a patron of some of this nefarious 
clique, left John more at liberty to deal with them. 
When he began to proceed against them, they suc- 
ceeded for a time in avoiding appearing before him. 
Meanwhile they hatched plots against him, and sought 
to obtain the aid of the Saracens. Finding at last that 
the pope was too strong for them, they fled from the 
city, carrying with them the treasures of the Church. 
Unfortunately for his reputation, Formosus fled with 
them. Failing to appear for trial, the exiles were 
degraded and excommunicated. When in France, 
whither Formosus had fled, John caused the sentence 
passed against Gregory and his party to be repeated, 
and insisted on Formosus’s signing a declaration that 
he would never return to Rome (878). John had not 
gone to France altogether of his own free will. Acting 
ostensibly in the interests of Carloman of Bavaria, who 
was aspiring to the empire, Lambert, Duke of Spoleto, 
put all the pressure he could on the pope, constantly 
harrying his territory (876). At length he seized 
Rome itself (878). Unable to endure the persecution 
of this petty tyrant, and anxious at the same time to 
come into personal contact with the different candi- 
dates for the imperial throne, vacant since the death of 
Charles the Bald (6 Oct., 877), John went to France. 
While there he crowned Louis as king (Sept., 878), but 
was unable to effect anything in the way of obtaining a 
suitable candidate for the empire. 

John’s action was not confined to Italy, Germany, 
and France. In Spain we find him constituting 
Oviedo a metropolitan see. By his influence, also, 
a law against sacrilege was added to the Gothie Code 
of Spain. John received in Rome Burhred (Burg- 
red), King of Mercia, whom the miseries which the 
Danes were causing throughout England bad driven 
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to seek peace at the shrine of the Apostles. Edred, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, also turned to the pope 
for consolation. He was distressed by the Danes 
and worried by King Alfred, who in his youth was not 
the wise monarch he afterwards became. John wrote 
to commiserate with him, and told him that he had 
written to urge the king to offer proper obedience to 
him. Most contemporary historians tell us simply 
that John died on 16 Dec., 882. One, however, who 
wrote in distant Fulda, has given certain terrible de- 
tails which are not accepted by the best modern his- 
torians. According to the annals of that monastery, 
one of John’s relations, who wished to seize his 
treasures, tried to poison him. Finding, however, 
that the drug was doing its work too slowly, he killed 
him by striking him on the head with a hammer. 
Then, terrified by the hostility which was at once 
manifested towards him, he fell dead without any 
one laying a hand upon him. This introduction of 
the marvellous and the wrong date which the Fulda 
annals assign to John’s death have justly rendered 
this narrative suspected. 
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John IX, Pops (898-900).—Not only is the date 
of John’s birth unknown, but the date of his election 
as pope, and that of his death are alike uncertain. 
He became pope in the early part of 898, and died in 
the beginning of the year 900. He was a native of 
Tivoli, and the son of Rampoald. Becoming a Bene- 
dictine, he was ordained priest by Pope Formosus. 
At this period factions filled the city of Rome, and 
one of them tried to force their candidate, Sergius, 
afterwards Sergius III, on the papal throne in oppo- 
sition to John. Perhaps because he was favoured by 
the ducal House of Spoleto, John was able to main- 
tain his position, and Sergius was driven from the 
city and excommunicated. With a view to diminish 
the violence of faction in Rome, John, who is ac- 
knowledged to have been both intelligent and moder- 
ate, held several synods in Rome and elsewhere 
(898). In them the ghastly synod of Stephen (VI) 
VII was condemned, and its Acts were burnt. Re- 
ordinations were forbidden, and those of the clergy 
who had been degraded by Stephen were restored to 
the ranks from which he had deposed them. The 
barbarous custom of plundering the palaces of bishops 
or popes on their death was ordered to be put down 
both by the spiritual and temporal authorities. The 
Synod of Rome also declared itself for Emperor Lam- 
bert and against his rival Berenger, and at the same 
time decided that the pope-elect was not to be conse- 
crated except in the presence of the imperial envoys. 
This canon was decreed in the hope that it might 
lessen the evils caused by the Roman factions. A 
synod which John held at Ravenna decreed that steps 
should be taken to put an end to the deeds of violence 
which were being perpetrated everywhere. To keep 
their independence, which was threatened by the 
Germans, the Slavs of Moravia appealed to John to 
let them have a hierarchy of their own. Not heeding 
the hectoring letters with which some of the German 
bishops endeavoured to dissuade him from hearkening 
to the Moravians, John sanctioned the consecration 
of a metropolitan and three bishops for the Chureh 
of the Moravians. On John’s coins the name of the 
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emperor (Lambert) figures along with his own. He 
was buried just outside St. Peter’s. 

Fiopvoarp, De triwmph. Christi, XII, 7, in P. L., CXXXV; 
AUXILius AND VuLGARIUS in DUMMLER, A uzilius und Vulgarius 
(Leipzig, 1866); Mansi, Concilia, XVIII, 222 sqq.; Letters of 
John [X in P. L., CXXXI; Ducuesne, The Beginnings of the 
Temporal Power (London, 1908), 202 sqq.; Mann, Lives of the 
Popes, IV (London, 1910), 91 sqq. 
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John X, Pops, b. at Tossignano, Romagna; en- 
throned, 914; d. at Rome, 928. First a deacon at Bo- 
logna, he became Archbishop of Ravenna about 905, 
as successor of Kailo. In a document dated 5 Febru- 
ary, 914, he stillappearsas archbishop. Shortly after- 
wards, owing to the influence of the nobles dominant 
in Rome, he was made pope in succession to Lando. 
The real head of this aristocratical faction was the 
elder Theodora, wife of the Senator Theophylactus. 
Liutprand of Cremona (‘‘Antapodosis”, II, ed. in 
“Mon. Germ. Hist.: Seript.”, II, 297) affirms that 
Theodora supported John’s election in order to cover 
more easily her illicit relations with him. This state- 
ment is, however, generally and rightly rejected as a 
calumny. Liutprand wrote his history some fifty 
years later, and constantly slandered the Romans, 
whom he hated. At the time of John’s election Theo- 
dora was advanced in years, and is highly lauded by 
other writers (e.g. Vulgarius). John was a relative of 
Theodora’s family, and this explains sufficiently why 
she secured his election. The new pope was an active 
and energetic ruler, and exerted himself especially to 
put an end to the Saracen invasions. He brought 
about an alliance between Prince Landulph of Bene- 
ventum, Berengarius of Friuli, King of the Lom- 
bards, and other Italian rulers, and, when Berengarius 
came to Rome in 915, the pope crowned him emperor. 
John himself led against the Saracens a large army 
gathered by the allied Italian princes. The Saracens 
had built fortresses on the river Garigliano, but in 
August, 916, John completely routed them near the 
mouth of that river. 

Concerning the ecclesiastical administration of this 
pope we possess many particulars. He sent to Ger- 
many his trusted friend Petrus, Bishop of Orte, who 
held in 916 a synod at Hohenaltheim (near Nérd- 
lingen), and entered into friendly relations with King 
Conrad. John also concerned himself with affairs in 
France, where Count Heribert of Aquitaine held King 
Charles a prisoner, and demanded the election of his 
five-year-old son, Hugh of Vermandois, as Archbishop 
of Reims. John unhappily confirmed this choice after 
Heribert had promised the king’s release. He further 
sought to bring the Slavs of Dalmatia into closer re- 
lations with Rome, and strove to induce the Arch- 
bishop of Spalato to adopt Latin as the liturgical lan- 
guage. His efforts to promote a more intimate union 
between the Bulgarians and Rome were frustrated by 
the opposition of the Patriarch of Constantinople. An- 
other opportunity offered, when later the Byzantine 
patriarch, Nicolaus Mysticus, sought the aid of the 
pope. The patriarch had been deposed by a synod, 
because he would not recognize the fourth marriage 
of Emperor Leo VI. Before his death, however, Leo 
restored Nicolaus to his office, and the new emperor 
(Alexander) was also on his side. But many bishops 
were yet opposed to the patriarch on account of his 
deposition by the earlier synod. Under these cireum- 
stances Nicolaus wished to have the decree of depo- 
sition declared invalid by another council, and to- 
wards this end desired the assistance of John. But 
John remained true to the discipline of the Western 
Church, which permitted as valid even a fourth mar- 
riage. Meanwhile, he was active in the political life of 
Italy. After the murder of King Berengarius in 924 
the pope supported Hugh of Burgundy, and, when the 
latter landed in Pisa, John sent his legate to meet him 
and form an alliance. The dominant Roman faction 
disliked these measures. Foremost among them was the 
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elder Marozia, daughter of Theophylactus and Theo- 
dora. After the death of her first husband Alberic, 
Marozia had married (926) Guido, the powerful Mar- 
grave of Tuscany. The alliance of John and Hugh of 
Burgundy seemed to endanger her power in Rome, 
and so with her husband’s aid she decided to remove 
John. Petrus, Prefect of Rome and brother of the 
pope, was murdered in June, 928. The pontiff him- 
self was seized and cast into prison, where he died 
shortly after. According to a rumour recorded by 
Liutprand, and thus little to be relied on, he was 
smothered in his bed. Flodoard of Reims asserts that 
he died of anxiety. He was probably buried in the 
Lateran, for the restoration of which he had been par- 


ticularly zealous. 
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John XI, Porn, date of birth unknown, became 
pope in 931; d.936. He was the son of Marozia by her 
first marriage with Alberic; some, taking Liutprand 
and the “‘ Liber Pontificalis” as their authority, assert 
that he was the natural son of Sergius III (‘‘ Johannes, 
natione Romanus ex patre Sergio papa”, “Liber 
Pont.’’ed. Duchesne, IT, 243). Through the intrigues 
of his mother, who ruled at that time in Rome, he was 
raised to the Chair of Peter, and was completely under 
the influence of the Senatrix et Patricia of Rome. To 
strengthen her own power Marozia married her broth- 
er-in-law Hugh, King of Provence and Italy, whose 
reign in Rome was so tyrannical that a strong oppo- 
sition party sprang up among the nobles under the 
leadership of Alberic II, the younger son of Marozia. 
This party succeeded in overthrowing the rule of Ma- 
rozia and Hugh; Marozia was cast into prison, but her 
husband escaped from the city. In this way Alberic 
became ruler of Rome, and the pope, who suffered by 
his mother’s fall, now became almost entirely subject 
to his brother, being only free in the exercise of his 
purely spiritual duties. All other jurisdiction was 
exercised through Alberic. This was not only the 
case in secular, but also in ecclesiastical affairs. It was 
at the instance of Alberic that the pallium was given 
to Theophylactus, Patriarch of Constantinople (935), 
and also to Artold, Archbishop of Reims (933). It 
was this pope who sat in the Chair of Peter during its 
deepest humiliation, but it was also he who granted 
many privileges to the Congregation of Cluny, which 
was later on so powerful an agent of Church reform. 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. DucHEsne, II, 248; Jarrnh, Regesta 
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John XII, Pops, date of birth unknown; reigned 
955-64. The younger Alberic, after the downfall of 
his mother, Marozia (932), was absolute ruler at Rome. 
Before his death he administered an oath (954) to the 
Roman nobles in St. Peter’s, that on the next vacancy 
of the papal chair his only son, Octavius, should be 
elected pope. After the death of the reigning pontiff, 
Agapetus IT, Octavius, then eighteen years of age, was 
actually chosen his successor on 16 December, 955, 
and took the name of John. The temporal and spirit- 
ual authority in Rome were thus again united in one 
person—a coarse, immoral man, whose life was such 
that the Lateran was spoken of as a brothel, and the 
moral corruption in Rome became the subject of 
general odium. War and the chase were more con- 
a to this pope than church government. He was 

efeated in the war against Duke Pandulf of Capua, 
and at the same time the Heclesiastical States were 
occupied by Berengarius, King of Italy, and his son 
Adalbert. In this dilemma the pope had recourse to 
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the German king, Otto I, who then appeared in Italy 
at the head of a powerful army. Berengarius, how~ 
ever, did not risk an encounter, but retired to his 
fortified castles. On 31 January, 962, Otto reached 
Rome. He took an oath to recognize John as pope 
and ruler of Rome; to issue no decrees without the 
pope’s consent; and, in case of his delivering the com- 
mand in Italy to any one else, to exact from such per- 
son an oath to defend to the utmost of his ability the 
pope and the patrimony of St. Peter. The pope on 
his part swore to keep faith with Otto and to conclude 
no alliance with Berengarius and Adalbert. On 2 
February, 962, Otto was solemnly crowned emperor 
by the pope. On the twelfth a Roman synod took 
place, at which John, at Otto’s desire, founded the 
Archbishoprie of Magdeburg and the Bishopric of 
Merseburg, bestowed the pallium on the Archbishops 
of Salzburg and Trier, and confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Rother as Bishop of Verona. The next day, 
the emperor issued a decree, the famous Diploma Ot- 
tonianum, in which he confirmed the Roman Church 
in its possessions, particularly those granted by Pepin 
and Charlemagne, and provided at the same time that 
in future the popes should be elected in canonical form, 
though their consecration was to take place only after 
the necessary pledges had been given to the emperor or 
hisambassadors. The authenticity of the contents of 
this much-discussed document is certain, even should 
the extant document be only a duplicate of the origi- 
nal (Sickel,‘ ‘ Das Privilegium Ottos L., fiir die roémische 
Kirche”, Innsbruck, 1883). On 14 February the em- 
peror marched out of Rome with his army to resume 
the war against Berengarius and Adalbert. The pope 
now quickly changed his mind,while Otto on his part 
urged the imperial authority to excessive limits. John 
began secret negotiations with Adalbert, son of Beren- 
garius, and sent envoys with letters to Hungary and 
to Constantinople for the purpose of inciting a war 
against Otto. They were, however, seized by the 
imperial soldiers, and the emperor thus learned of the 
pope’s treachery. John now sent an embassy to Otto 
to propitiate the latter, and at the same time to ex- 
plain the pope’s grievance, which was that the em- 
peror had received for himself the oath of allegiance 
from those cities of the Ecclesiastical States, which he 
had reconquered from Berengarius. Otto sent an 
embassy to refute this accusation. At the same time 
Adalbert came in person to Rome, and was ceremo- 
niously received by the pope. The faction of the 
Roman nobles which sympathized with the emperor 
now broke into revolt against John. Otto appeared 
for the second time in Rome (2 November, 963), while 
John and Adalbert fled to Tivoli. In the emperor’s 
entourage was Liutprand (q. v.), Bishop of Cremona, 
who thus describes the occurrences as an eyewitness. 
Otto now probably renewed and extended the settle- 
ment formerly effected, by obtaining from the nobles 
a promise on oath not to elect or consecrate a pope 
without the consent of the emperor. 

On 6 November a synod composed of fifty Italian 
and German bishops was convened in St. Peter’s; John 
was accused of sacrilege, simony, perjury, murder, 
adultery, and incest, and was summoned in writing to 
defend himself. Refusing to recognize the synod, 
John pronounced sentence of excommunication (fer- 
ende sententic) against all participators in the assem- 
bly, should they elect in his stead another pope. The 
emperor now came forward to accuse John of having 
broken the agreement ratified by oath, betrayed him, 
and called in Adalbert. With the imperial consent 
the synod deposed John on 4 December, and elected to 
replace him the protoscriniarius Leo, yet a layman. 
The latter received all the orders uneanonically with- 
out the proper intervals (interstitia), and was crowned 
pope as Leo VIII. This proceeding was against the 
canons of the Church, and the enthroning of Leo was 
almost universally regarded as invalid. Most of the 
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imperial troops now departing from Rome, John’s ad- 
herents rose against the emperor, but were suppressed 
on 3 January, 964, with bloodshed. Nevertheless, at 
Leo’s request, Otto released the hundred hostages 
whom he had ealled for, and marched from Rome to 
meet Adalbert in the field. A new insurrectien broke 
out in the city against the imperial party; Leo VIII 
fled, while John XII re-entered Rome, and took 
bloody vengeance on the leaders of the opposite party. 
Cardinal-Deacon John had his right hand struck off, 
Bishop Otgar of Speyer was secourged, a high palatine 
official lost nose and ears. On 26 February, 964, John 
held a synod in St. Peter’s in which the decrees of the 
synod of 6 November were repealed; Leo VIII and all 
who had elected him were excommunicated; his ordi- 
nation was pronounced invalid; and Bishop Sico of 
Ostia, who had consecrated him, was deprived forever 
of his dignities. The emperor, left free to act after his 
defeat of Berengarius, was preparing to re-enter 
Rome, when the pope’s death changed the situation. 
John died on 14 May, 964, eight days after he had 
been, according to rumour, stricken by paralysis in 
the act of adultery. Liutprand relates that on that 
occasion the devil dealt him a blow on the temple in 


consequence of which he died. 
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Kirche, Il, 336-51; Reumont, Gesch. der Stadt Rom, II, 237 
sqq.; Hereue, Konziliengesch., IV (2nd ed.), 605 sqq.; Diimu- 
LER, Otto der Grosse, V, 313 sqq. i 
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John XIII, Porn, date of birth unknown; en- 
throned on 1 Oct., 965; d. 6 Sept., 972. After the 
death of John XII in 964 Benedictus Grammaticus 
was elected his successor as Benedict V. But Otto I 
brought back to Rome the anti-pope Leo VIII, whom 
he had set up in 963, and banished Benedict to Ham- 
burg. Leo VIII died in March, 965, whereupon the 
Romans requested the emperor to send Benedict back 
to them as pope. But Otto refused, and Benedict died 
shortly after in July, 965. In presence of the imperial 
envoys, Liutprand, Bishop of Cremona, and Otgar, 
Bishop of Speyer, the emperor’s candidate, John, 
Bishop of Narni, was elected pope, and crowned on 1 
October, 965, as John XIII. He belonged to the fam- 
ily of the elder Theodora, who by her marriage with 
the senator Theophylactus had, besides Marozia, an- 
other daughter, the younger Theodora, who married 
the consul John. This John later entered the eccle- 
slastical state and became a bishop. From his union 
with Theodora sprang two daughters and three sons, 
among the latter one called John, who, while still in his 
youth, entered the priesthood at Rome, and later be- 
came Bishop of Narni. It was on this scion of the Ro- 
man nobility that the choice of the electors fell. Some 
of the nobles were hostile to the new pope, because he 
was the imperial candidate, and, when he endea- 
voured to repress their encroachments, they plotted 
against him, and in December, 965, succeeded in get- 
ting possession of his person. They shut him up in the 
Castle of Sant’ Angelo, and subsequently removed 
him to a fortified place in Campagna. John succeeded, 
however, in escaping from his prison, and found wel- 
come and protection with Prince Pandulf of Capua. 
At Rome a reaction set in towards the exiled pope, 
and, when in 966 Emperor Otto undertook another 
expedition to Italy, the Romans were terrified and 
permitted John to return to the city on 14 November. 
In December the emperor arrived and dispensed stern 
justice to the conspirators, some of whom were hanged 
and others banished. ; 

The pope now allied himself closely with the em- 
peror. On 11 January, 967, a synod was held in 
St. Peter’s, concerning the results of which noth- 
ing is known. John travelled with Otto to Ravenna, 
where in April, 967, he held another synod in which 
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the elevation of Magdeburg to metropolitan dig. 
nity was confirmed, disputes were decided, privi- 
leges conferred upon churches and convents, and 
Ravenna with its territory restored to the pope 
as part of the Ecclesiastical States. Relations 
between John and the emperor continued cordial, 
On Christmas Day, 967, the latter’s thirteen-year-old 
son, Otto II, came to Rome, and was crowned joint 
emperor with his father. Shortly after, at one of the 
synods held in Rome, the monastery which the em- 
peror had founded at Meissen in Saxony was made a 
see. John also favoured the negotiations held with 
the Byzantines for a matrimonial alliance between 
Otto II and the Princess Theophano. The marriage 
took place at Rome, and was blessed by the pope him- 
self on 14 April, 972. After the death of Archbishop 
William of Mainz and Bishop Bernard of Halberstadt 
in 968, the new metropolitan see at Magdeburg in 
Slavie territory, for which the emperor had worked 
zealously and which had been confirmed by the pope, 
was finally realized. On Christmas day, 968, Abbot 
Adalbert was consecrated first Archbishop of Magde- 
burg, and in turn consecrated the first Bishops of 
Merseburg, Meissen, and Zeitz. The pope was also 
active in extending the hierarchy in other countries. 
Early in his pontificate he had raised Capua to metro- 
politan rank in gratitude for the shelter which Prince 
Pandulf had afforded him. At a Roman synod in 969 
Benevento received the same dignity. He confirmed 
the decrees of synods held in England and France. 
Privileges were granted to churches and convents, es- 
pecially to Cluny, and the pope decided numerous 
questions of ecclesiastical law, referred to him from 
various countries. The plan of the Bohemian Duke 
Boleslaus Il for the foundation of a see at Prague, 
though approved by the pope, had to be deferred to a 
later date. John XIII was succeeded by Benedict VI. 
Liber Pontificalis, ed. Ducuwsne, II, 252-4; Jarri, Regesta 
Rom. Pont., I (2nd ed.), 470 sqq.; LANGEN, Gesch. der rémischen 
Kirche, Il], 356-64: Fiross, Die Papstwahl unter den Ottonen 
(Freiburg im Br., 1858); Hmreie, Konziliengesch., IV (2nd 
ed.), 628-32; Diimmuer, Otto der Grosse (Leipzig, 1876); 
Usutrz, Jahrbiicher des deutschen Reiches unter Otto IT und 
Otto ITT, I (Leipzig, 1902); Hauck, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, 
III, 124 sqq.; Reumont, Gesch der Stadt Rom ; GReGorovivs, 
Gesch. der Stadt Rom. J. P. Karsca#. 


John XIV, Porn, date of birth unknown; d. 984. 
After the death of Benedict VII, Bishop Peter Cam- 
panora of Pavia, earlier imperial chancellor of Italy, 
was elected pope with the consent of Emperor Otte 
II, and was crowned at the end of November or be- 
ginning of December, 983, when he took the name of 
John. On 7 December of the same year the young 
emperor, Otto II, died at Rome, prepared for death by 
the pope, and was buried in the vestibule of St. 
Peter’s. .When the anti-pope Boniface VII, created in 
974 by the Roman adherents of Crescentius, received 
at Constantinople news of the emperor’s death, he 
returned to Rome (April, 984), and with the aid of his 
followers made Pope John a prisoner, threw him into 
the dungeons of the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, and 
mounted the papal throne. After four months the un- 
happy John XIV died in prison on 20 August, 984, 
either from starvation and misery or murdered by 
order of Boniface. 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. Ducusne, II, 259; Jarrh, Regesta 
Rom. Pont., I, 484 sq.; Lanapn, Gesch. der rémischen Kirche, 
III, 368 sqq.; Unurrz, Jahrbiicher des deutschen Reiches unter 
Otto IT und Otto ITT, I (Leipzig, 1902). 
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John XV (XVI), enthroned 985; d. April, 996. 
After John XIV had been removed by force, the 
usurper, Boniface VII, reigned eleven months, dying in 
July, 985. A Roman named John, the son of a Roman 
presbyter Leo, was then elected pope, and crowned 
between 6 August and 5 September, 985. A few later 
chroniclers (Marianus Scotus, Godfrey of Viterbo) and 
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some papm catalogues give as the immediate succes- 
sor of Bomiace another John, son of Robert, who is 
supposed to have reigned four months, and is placed 
by a few historians in the list of popes as John XV. 
Although this alleged Pope John never existed, still 
the fact that he has been catalogued by these his- 
torians has thrown into disorder the numeration of 
the popes named John, the true John XV being often 
called John XVI. At this time the patrician John 
Crescentius, son of Duke Crescentius, with the help of 
his adherents, had obtained entire control of the tem- 
poral power in Rome. According to some chroniclers 
the ascendancy of Crescentius became so irksome to 
the pope, to whom he even forbade access except in 
return for bribes, that John fled to Tuscany and sought 
aid from the Empress Theophano, but allowed him- 
self to be induced by the promises of Crescentius to 
return to Rome. Asa matter of fact, John remained 
throughout his pontificate under the influence of the 

owertul patricius, though he maintained friendly re- 
Laon with the German court and with both em- 
presses—Adelaide, widow of Otto I, and Theophano, 
widow of Otto II. The pope’s mediation was sought 
by England in the quarrel between King Atthelred 
and Richard of Nermandy. The papal legate, Leo of 
Trevi, brought about between the parties the Peace of 
Ae (1 March, 991), which was ratified by a papal 
Bull. 

A serious dispute occurred during this pontificate 
over the archiepiscopal See of Reims, the pope’s inter- 
ference leading at first to no definite result. Hugh 
Capet, who had been raised to the throne of France, 
made Arnulf, a nephew of Duke Charles of Lorraine, 
Archbishop of Reims in 998. Charles was an adver- 
sary of Hugh Capet, and succeeded in taking Reims 
and making the archbishop a prisoner. Hugh, how- 
ever, considered Arnulf a traitor, and demanded his 
deposition by the pope. Before the latter’s answer 
was received, Hugh Capet captured both Duke Charles 
and Archbishop Arnulf, and ecalied a synod at Reims 
in June, 991, which deposed Arnulf, and chose as his 
successor Abbot Gerbert (afterwards Pope Sylvester 
Il). These proceedings were repudiated by Rome, 
although a synod at Chela had sanctioned the decrees 
of that of Reims. The pope summoned the French 
bishops to hold an independent synod at Aachen to re- 
consider the case. When they refused, he called them 
to a synod at Rome, but they urged the unsettled con- 
ditions in France and Italy as a reason for not obeying 
this summons. The pope then sent Abbot Leo of St. 
Boniface to France as legate, with instructions to call 
a council of French and German bishops at Mousson. 
At this council only the German bishops appeared, the 
French being stopped on the way by Kings Hugh and 
Robert. Gerbert tried to exculpate himself at the 
synod convened on 2 June, 995, but was condemned 
and suspended until 1 July, when a new synod was 
held at Reims, Through the exertions of the legate, 
the deposition of Arnulf was pronounced illegal. After 
Hugh Capet’s death (23 October, 996), Arnulf was re- 
leased from his imprisonment, and in 997 the Holy 
See secured his restoration to all his dignities. Ger- 
bert set out for the imperial court at Magdeburg, and 
became the preceptor of Otto III. Ata Roman synod 
held in the Lateran on 31 January, 993, Bishop UI- 
rich of Augsburg was solemnly canonized, an event 
which the pope announced to the French and German 
bishops in a Bull dated 3 February. This was the 
first time that a solemn canonization had been made 
by a pope. John conferred many privileges on 
churches and convents, and was a patron and protec- 
tor of the monks of Cluny. In 996 Emperor Otto 
undertook a journey to Italy to obtain imperial coro- 
nation from the pope, but John died early in April, 
while Otto lingered until 12 April in Pavia, where he 
celebrated Easter. 


Liber Pontificalis, ed. Ducnesne, II, 260; Jarra, Regesta 
fom. Pont., I (2nd ed.), 486-9; Lanamn, Gesch. der rom. 
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Kirche, II, 369-80; GizsEBREcHT, Gesch. der deutschen Kaiser- 
zeit, I (5th ed.), 493 sqq.; H6ripr, Deutsche Papste, I, 74 sqq.; 
Hereve, Conciliengesch., IV (2nd ed.), 635 sqq.; REUMOoNT, 
Gesch. der Stadt Rom., IL, 296 sqq.; GREGoROVIUS, Gesch. der 
Stadt Rom, III (5th ed.), 409 sqq. J. P. Krrscu#. 


John XVI (XVII), anti-pope 997-998; d. probably 
in 1013. After the death of John XV, Bruno, a rela- 
tive of Otto III and his chaplain, was raised through 
the royal influence to the papal throne as Gregory V, 
and crowned on 3 May, 996. On 21 May the new pope 
placed the imperial crown on the young King Otto 
III in Rome. After Otto’s departure the patricius 
Crescentius and his followers rose against the pope, 
and in September, 996, drove him out of the city. In 
the following May (997) Archbishop John Philagathus 
of Piacenza, who had returned shortly before from a 
mission to Constantinople whither he had been sent by 
Otto III, was made anti-pope by Crescentius. John 
was a native of Rossano in Calabria, at that time a 
part of the Byzantine Empire. He became a monk 
and was closely connected with Empress Theophano, 
through whose influence he received the Abbey of No- 
nantola from Otto Il. He was the godfather of the 
imperial Prince Otto, afterwards emperor. After the 
death of Otto II he remained the trusted adviser of 
the empress dowager who, in 988, proraoted him to 
the episcopal See of Piacenza, raised for him to an 
archbishopric, though later restored to its original 
rank, At the court of Otto III he retained his influ- 
ential position. The king sent him at the end of 995 
to Constantinople to arrange a matrimonial alliance 
between the sovereign and a Byzantine princess. 
Notwithstanding this proof of favour on the part of 
the imperial family, John allowed himself on his return 
from Constantinople to be won over to the projects of 
Crescentius, who wished through him to bring about 
an alliance with Byzantium against the German Em- 
peror. St. Nilus of Rossano, the famous abbot and a 
compatriot of John, sought to dissuade him from the 
usurpation of the papal throne, but without avail. 

At the Synod of Pavia held by Gregory V at Pente- 
cost, 997, Crescentius was excommunicated, and in 
July the pope issued a decree bringing Piacenza once 
more under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Ra- 
venna. In the following winter Otto III returned to 
Italy at the head of an army, and in February, 998, 
entered Rome, while the anti-pope fled, and Crescen- 
tius entrenched himself in the Castle of Sant’ Angelo. 
John XVI was captured by the imperial soldiers, de- 
prived of his sight, and, his nose and ears having been 
mutilated, was brought in this condition to Rome. 
At the Lenten Synod of 998, held shortly after in 
Rome, Gregory V formally deposed the anti-pope, who, 
at the intercession of St. Nilus, was removed from 
prison toa monastery. When, in spite of all this, John 
again appeared before Gregory in episcopal robes, 
these were torn from him, and he was led through the 
streets of Rome on an ass amid the popular derision. 
According to the unreliable “Vita” of St. Nilus, he 
was thrown back into prison; while other sources re- 
late that he was again confined in the monastery, 
where he died. The ‘“ Annales Fuldenses”’ record his 
death under date of 2 April, 1013. At Easter, 998, 
Otto III took the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, and on 29 
April Crescentius was beheaded. 

Letters of the Byzantine ambassador Leo to Otto III in 
Zwr}p, XV (1892), 217 sqq.; Jarre, Regesta Rom. Pont., II (2nd 
ed.), 495 sq.; Lanepn, Gesch. der rim. Kirche, III, 385-7; 
HEFELB, Conciliengesch., IV (2nd ed.), 650 sq. See also the 


works under Orro II and Orro III and on the history of 
Rome gtven under Joun XIII. 
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John XVII (XVIII), date of birth unknown; d. 6 
Nov., 1003. When Sylvester IT died on 12 May, 1003, 
there was no actual authority in Rome which could 
curb the nobles. Thus the faction of Crescentius 
again won the upper hand, and John Crescentius, son 
of the patricitus whom Otto III had defeated and put 
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to death, seized the authority for himself. The three 
following popes were indebted to him for their eleva- 
tion, and were made to feel his supremacy. A Ro- 
man, Sicco, was first elected, and consecrated on 13 
June as John XVII, but died on 6 November. Before 
taking orders he had been married, and had three sons 
who also became ecclesiastics. Concerning his activ- 
ities during the few months of his pontificate nothing 
has come down to us. 

Liber Pontif., ed. Ducuesne, II, 265; Jarrh, Regesta, I (2nd 
ed.), 501; LANGEN, Gesch. der rom. Kirche, 111, 401. 
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John XVIII (XIX), Porn, successor of John XVII, 
consecrated Christmas, 1003; d. June, 1009. He was 
the son of a Roman priest named Leo, and, before his 
elevation to the papacy, his name was Phasianus. 
He, too, owed his elevation to the influence of Cres- 
centius. The accounts of his pontificate consist al- 
most exclusively of details of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion. He confirmed the possessions and privileges of 
several churches and convents; sanctioned different 
gifts to religious institutions; conferred ecclesiastical 
privileges on the re-established See of Merseburg; gave 
his consent at the Roman Synod of June, 1007, to the 
establishment of the See of Bamberg, founded and en- 
dowed by the German king, Henry IT; and conferred 
the pallium on Archbishops Meingaudus of Trier and 
Elphege of Canterbury. John XVIII energetically 
opposed the pretensions of Archbishop Letericus of 
Sens and Bishop Fulco of Orléans, who refused to al- 
low the Abbot of Fleury, Goslin, to make use of the 
privileges granted him by Rome, and tried to make 
him burn the papal charters. The pope complained 
of this to the emperor, and called both bishops to his 
tribunal under threat of ecclesiastical censures for the 
entire kingdom. In Constantinople he was recognized 
as Bishop of Rome. His epitaph relates that he sub- 
dued the Greeks and dislodged schism. His name 
appears on the diptychs of the Byzantine Church. 
According to one catalogue of popes, he died as a monk 


at St. Paul’s near Rome in June, 1009. 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. DucHESNE, II, 266; Warrericn, Vite 
Romanorum Pontificum, I, 89, 699 sq.; Jarrh, Regesta, I (2nd 
ed.), 501-3; LANGEN, Gesch. der rim. Kirche, III, 401-3. 
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John XIX (XX), Porn, enthroned in 1024; d. 
1032. After the death of the last patricius of the 
House of Crescentius, the counts of Tusculum seized 
the authority in Rome, a scion of this family was 
raised to the papal throne as Benedict VIII (q. v.), 
while his brother, Romanus, exercised the temporal 
power in the city as consul and senator. After Bene- 
dict’s death Romanus, though a layman, was elected 
pope between 12 April and 10 May, 1024, immediately 
after which he received all the orders in succession, 
took the name of John, and sought by lavish expendi- 
ture to win the Romans to his cause. Soon after his 
elevation the Byzantine Emperor, Basil II, sent am- 
bassadors to Rome to request in his name that the 
pope would recognize the title of cecumenical patri- 
arch, which the patriarchs of Byzantium had assumed, 
thus sanctioning the latter’s headship of all the Orien- 
tal Churches. Rich presents brought by the envoys 
were intended to win over the pope, and indeed he 
seemed not disinclined to accede to the Byzantine 
wishes. Though the negotiations were kept secret the 
affair became public, and roused to action the reli- 
giously minded circles, especially the promoters of 
ecclesiastical reform in Italy and France. Public 
opinion compelled the pope to refuse the Byzantine 
requests and gifts, whereupon Patriarch Eustachius of 
Constantinople caused the pope’s name to be erased 
from the diptychs of his churches. John invited the 
celebrated musician, Guido of Arezzo, to visit Rome 
and explain the musical notation invented by him. 
In Germany, after the death of Henry II (13 July, 
1024), Conrad the Salian was elected king, and was 
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invited by the pope and also by Archbishop Heribert of 
Milan, to come to Italy. In 1026 he crossed the Alps, 
received the iron crown of Lombardy, and proceeded 
to Rome, where on 26 March, 1027, he was crowned 
emperor. ‘Two kings, Rudolph of Burgundy and 
Canute of Denmark and England, took part in this 
journey to Rome. 

On 6 April a great synod was held in the Lateran 
basilica, where the dispute between the Patriarchs of 
Aquileia and Grado was decided, through the em- 
peror’s influence, in favour of the former. Poppo of 
Aquileia was to be sole patriarch, with the Bishop of 
Grado under his jurisdiction. Moreover, the Patri- 
arch of Aquileia was to take precedence over all the 
Italian bishops. Two years later (1029) John XIX 
revoked this decision, and at a new synod restored to 
the Patriarch of Grado all his former privileges. King 
Canute of Denmark and England obtained from the 
pope a promise that his English and Danish subjects 
should not be annoyed by customs duties on their way 
to Italy and Rome, and that the archbishops of his 
kingdom should not be so heavily taxed for the be- 
stowal of the pallium. John granted the Bishop of 
Silva Candida, near Rome, a special privilege to 
say Mass in St. Peter’s on certain days. A dispute 
regarding precedence between the Archbishops of 
Milan and Ravenna was settled by the pope in favour 
of the former. He took the Abbey of Cluny under his 
protection, and renewed its privileges in spite of the 
protests of Goslin, Bishop of Macon; at the same time 
he rebuked Abbot Odilo of Cluny for not accepting the 
See of Lyons. The feast of St. Martial, reputed disci- 
ple of the Apostles and founder of the church of Li- 
moges, was raised by John to the rank of the feast of an 
Apostle. In the case of certain French bishops the 
pope maintained the rights of the Holy See. He 
seems to have been the first pope to grant an indul- 
gence in return for alms bestowed. He died towards 


the end of 1032, probably on 6 November. 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. DucuEsnt, II, 269; Jarre, Regesta, I(2nd 
ed.), 514-9; Warrertcu, Vite Rom. Pont., 1, 70,708-11; LanGcEn, 
Gesch. der rom. Kirche, III, 418 sqq.; Herren, Conciliengesch., 
IV (2nd ed.), 683 sqq.; Hpremnroruemr, Photius, II] (Ratisbon, 
1869), 729 sq.; HaArrMANN in Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir 
ésterr. Gesch., XV (1894), 488: Rerumont, Gesch. der Stadt 
Rom.; Grecorovivs, Gesch. der Stadt Rom. Concerning all the 
popes from John X to John XIX see Mann, Lives of the Popes 
in the Early Middle Ages (London, 1902). 
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John XX. See Joun XXI, Porn. 


John XXI (XX), Pors, b. at Lisbon between 1210 
and 1220; enthroned, 1276; d. at Viterbo, 20 May, 
1277. The son of one Julianus, he was baptized Peter, 
and was known as Petrus Juliani or Petrus Hispanus. 
After his earlier studies in the cathedral school at 
Lisbon, he entered the University of Paris and at- 
tended lectures on dialectics, logic, and, more particu- 
larly, those on Aristotelean physics and metaphysics 
then being given by Albertus Magnus. The natural 
philosophy of Aristotle had a special attraction for 
Peter. He zealously pursued the study of medicine, 
and also that of theology, attaching himself espe- 
cially to the Minorite magister, John of Parma. 
On completing his studies, he was called in 1247 
as professor of medicine to the University of Sienna, 
which was at that time being greatly enlarged. 
Here he wrote his ‘“Summuls logicales’’, for almost 
three hundred years the favourite textbook on logic. 
Stapper’s investigations (see below) have now estab- 
lished beyond question the authorship of this work. 
In the fifteenth century the “Summulez”’ was trans- 
lated into Greek by George Scholarius, and was also 
translated into other languages. In content and form 
the book is based on the method current at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and on the compendium of William 
Shyreswood, Peter’s professor there. While teaching 
at Siena, he also made a collection of medical pre- 
scriptions. 
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About 1261 Peter appears in the retinue of Cardinal 
Ottoboni Fieschi; towards this time also he was made 
deacon of the Church of Lisbon, an office which he later 
exchanged for the archidiaconate of Vermuy in the 
Diocese of Braga. From this period probably dates 
his acquaintance with Teobaldo Visconti. When, in 
1272, Teobaldo came to Viterbo after his election to the 
papacy as Gregory X, he appointed Petrus Hispanus 
his physician in ordinary. While occupying this posi- 
tion, the latter wrote his “Thesaurus pauperum’”’, in 
which he gives a remedy for the diseases of every part 
of the body. This book was widely used, but was 
in time variously interpolated. Peter’s wide reputa- 
tion for learning led to his selection as Archbishop of 
Braga by the cathedral chapter in spring, 1273. 
Shortly afterwards Gregory X appointed him Cardinal- 
Bishop of Tuseulum, and as such he is referred to on 
5 June, 1273. But he continued to govern temporarily 
the See of Braga until 23 May, 1275, when the pope 
appointed another archbishop. In June, 1273, Peter 
accompanied Gregory X to the General Council of 
Lyons, where he was consecrated bishop. Gregory 
X’s two successors in the Holy See, Innocent V and 
Adrian V, ruled only a very short time. The iatter 
died at Viterbo on 18 August, 1276, having been elected 
on the preceding 11 July. In a consistory of car- 
dinals, he had spoken of an alteration in the decrees of 
Lyons concerning the papal conclave, and had sus- 
pended them temporarily. After the death of Adrian 
V, the conclave in Viterbo was protracted, in conse- 
quence of which disturbances broke out in the town, 
thus hastening the election, so that in the week follow- 
ing 13 September Petrus Juliani, Cardinal-Bishop of 
Tusculum, was chosen pope, and crowned as John X XI 
(really XX) the following Sunday (20 September). 
The new pope wished forthwith to arrange the rules 
for the conclave. In the Bull “ Licet felicis reeorda- 
tionis’”’, ratifying his predecessor’s decision, he also 
suspended with the consent of the cardinals the de- 
erees issued at Lyons, and declared his intention of 
issuing in the near future the new regulations. Onthe 
same day (20 September, 1276) he issued another 
Bull, directed against those who had taken part in 
the disturbances during the last council (see Con- 
CLAVE). 

‘The pope was now ina position to turn his attention 
to the political situation. Since 1263, when Urban V 
had bestowed the Kingdom of Sicily upon Charles of 
Anjou, the latter had tried little by little to strengthen 
his political power in Rome and the Papal States. 
Charles himself went to Viterbo to win over the new 
pope, but the latter did not assent to his plans. On 
7 October, the king took the oath of fealty for Sicily, 
in which it was provided that Sicily should never be 
united with Tuscany or Lombardy, nor yet with the 
Roman Empire. The pope, however, did not reap- 
point him Roman senator, neither did he make him 
Vicar of Tuscany or Lombardy, honours which In- 
nocent IV had bestowed upon him. In November, 
John sent an ambassador with letters to Rudolf of 
Hapsburg, inviting him to send a plenipotentiary to 
the Curia to negotiate with the plenipotentiary sent 
by Charles of Anjou’ concerning the conclusion of 
peace. As soon as this should be accomplished, Ru- 
dolf was to set out for Rome to receive the imperial 
crown. Soon after, John began negotiations with 
Rudolf relative to Romagna, the ancient Mxarchate of 
Ravenna, which he wished definitely restored to the 
Papal States, as Innocent V hed already claimed. 
Concerning the collection and employment of the 
tithes levied on all ecclesiastical benefices, which the 
Council of Lyons had ordered in preparation for a 
crusade, the pope issued various instructions for the 
different countries. The cross had been taken by Philip 
Ill of France and Alfonso of Castile and Leon, and 
in February, 1276, Philip solemnly declared that he 
would lead the army in person against the Saracens. 
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But the two kings found themselves involved in a 
quarrel over the Kingdom of Navarre. The pope 
laboured to avert the outbreak of hostilities by send- 
ing, in November, 1276, legates to both kings, and by 
remonstrating with the parties in earnest and urgent 
letters. Soon after this Philip had to disband the 
large army he had assembled, and a treaty was ar- 
ranged between the rulers. But in the spring of 1277 
the two kings began again to make preparations for 
war, and again the pope was obliged to sead his 
legates to mediate, wherein they were again suc- 
cessful. 

John also endeavoured to secure from the King of 
Portugal an amelioration of the ecclesiastical condi- 
tions in that country, but his pontificate was too short 
to witness the realization of his purpose. He de- 
manded from Edward I of England the arrears of trib- 
ute which that country had owed the Holy See since 
the reign of King John (1215). He also sought the 
release of Eleanor, Countess of Montfort, and her 
brother Amaury, whom King Edward held prisoners. 
Many letters were sent by the pope to the king and the 
English bishops relative to this matter. The envoys 
sent out by the Byzantine emperor, Michael Palzolo- 
gus, to the Council of Lyons swore that the emperor 
had renounced the schism, and wished to return to the 
obedience of the Holy See. In this way the emperor 
sought to obtain the pope’s protection against the 
Western princes, who threatened his domination. An 
embassy from Constantinople had already been sent to 
the Curia in Innocent V’s reign, and that pontiff had 
appointed an envoy to the Byzantine Court, but died 
before the latter left Italy. Pope John appointed 
other envoys, two bishops and two Dominicans, and 
furnished them with minute instructions, as well as 
with letters for the Emperor Michael, his son Androni- 
cus, and the Greek clergy. In April, 1277, a synod 
was held at Constantinople under the presidency of 
the new patriarch, John Beeccus, who was an earnest 
supporter of the union of the Churches. At this sy- 
nod the emperor and his son embraced the Roman 
Catholic Faith, and ratified all the promises previously 
made in their name at the Council of Lyons. The 
bishops assembled at the synod acknowledged the 
papal primacy and the doctrine of the Roman Church, 
and the patriarch addressed a letter to the pope, in 
which all minor discrepancy in teaching was satisfac- 
torily explained. The messenger, who had charge of 
this epistle as well as of the documents drawn up by 
the emperor, did not arrive until after John’s death. 
From the Far East, ambassadors came to the pope 
from Abaga, Khan of Tatary, who had also sent an 
embassy to the Council of Lyons. The khan wished 
to enter into an alliance with the Crusaders and to 
give them his support; he also asked to have mission- 
aries sent to him. The pope sent the ambassadors to 
Charles of Sicily, Peter of Aragon, Philip of France, 
and Edward of England, but none of these sovereigns 
had any serious intention of undertaking a crusade. 
John himself appointed missionaries to go to Tatary, 
but died before they set out on their journey. 

Although John showed especial favour towards the 
University of Paris, he took care to exclude all errone- 
ous teaching from this famous seat of ecclesiastical 
learning. Some chroniclers maintain that this pope 
was an enemy of the monks and friars. However, 
among the documents sent from the papal chancelle 
under John XXT, there are numerous letters in mio 
he grants privileges and ratifies donations to monas- 
teries. On many occasions, also, he gave evidence of 
his great respect for the monastic orders. On what 
particular act of the pope’s this adverse criticism is 
based, is unknown; however, in the most trustworthy 
accounts of his life, no foundation is found for this 
reproach. During this pontificate Cardinal Giovanni 
Gaeta no Orsini, who later ascended the papal throne as 
Nicholas IT, exercised a great influence on the govern- 
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ment of the Church. Amid the cares of the papacy 
John found time for his scientifie studies, which were 
more congenial to him than the business of the Curia. 
To secure the necessary quiet for these studies, he had 
an apartment added to the papal palace at Viterbo, to 
which he could retire when he wished to work undis- 
disturbed. On 14 May, 1277, while the pope was 
alone in this apartment, it collapsed; John was buried 
under the ruins, and died on 20 May in consequence of 
the serious injuries he had received. Soon after the 
death of this scholarly pope, various rumours were 
circulated, based upon his great medical learning; he 
was even accused of dealing in the magic arts. A 
few monastic chroniclers, seeing in him an enemy, 
contributed to these baseless tales, and thus an 
undeserved stigma was cast upon the memory of 
John XXII. 
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John XXTI, Porr (Jacquns D’Huse), b. at Cahors 
in 1249; enthroned 5 September, 1316; d.at Avignon, 4 
December, 1334. He received his early education from 
the Dominicans in his native town, and later studied 
theology and law at Montpellier and Paris. He then 
taught both canonand civillaw at Toulouse and Cahors, 
came into close relations with Charles II of Naples, 
and on his reeommendation was made Bishop of Fréjus 
in 1300. In 1309 he was appointed chancellor of Charles 
II, and in 1310 was transferred to the See of Avignon. 
He delivered legal opinions favourable to the suppres- 
sion of the Templars, but he also defended Boniface 
VIII and the Bull ‘‘Unam Sanctam”. On 23 Decem- 
ber, 1312, Clement V made him Cardinal-Bishop of 
Porto. After the death of Clement V (20 April, 1314) 
the Holy See was vacant for two years and three and a 
half months. The cardinals assembled in Carpentras 
for the election of a pope were divided into two violent 
factions, and could come to no agreement. The elec- 
toral college was composed of eight Italian cardinals, 
ten from Gascony, three from Provence, and three 
from other parts of France. After many weeks of 
unprofitable discussion as to where the conclave should 
be held, the electoral assembly was entirely dissolved. 
Ineffectual were the efforts of several princes to induce 
the cardinals to undertake an election: neither party 
would yield. After his coronation Philip V of France 
was finally able to assemble a conclave of twenty-three 
cardinals in the Dominican monastery at Lyons on 26 
June, 1316, and on7 August, Jacques, Cardinal- Bishop 
of Porto, was chosen pope. After his coronation at 
Lyons on 5 September as John XXII, the pope set out 
for Avignon, where he fixed his residence. 

His vast correspondence shows that John XXII 
followed closely the political and religious movements 
in all countries, and sought on every possible occasion 
the advancement of ecclesiastical interests. Nor was 
he less insistent than his predecessors on the supreme 
influence of the papacy in political matters. For this 
reason he found himself involved in grievous disputes 
which lasted throughout the greater portion of his 
pontificate. Great difficulties were also raised for the 
pope by the controversies among the Franciscans, 
which Clement V had tried in vain to settle. A number 
of Franciscans, the so-called ‘‘Spirituals”, or “ Frati- 
celli”, adherents of the most rigorous views, refused to 
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submit to that pope’s decision, and after the deaths of 
Clement V and Gonzilvez, General of the Minorites, 
they rebelled, especially in the South of France and in 
Italy, declaring that the pope had no power to dis- 
pense them from their rule, since this was nothing 
other than the Gospel. They then proceeded to drive 
the Conventuals from their houses, and take possession 
of the same, thereby causing scandal and much dis- 
order. ‘The new general, Michael of Cesena, appealed 
to John, who in 1317 ordered the refractory friars to 
submit to their superiors, and eaused the doctrines 
and opinions of the Spirituals to be investigated. On 
23 January, 1318, many of their doctrines were de- 
clared erroneous. Those who refused to yield were 
treated as heretics: many were burned at the stake, 
and some escaped to Sicily. 

These troubles among the Franciscans were in- 
creased by the quarrel about evangelical poverty 
which broke out among the Conventuals themselves. 
The general chapter of Perugia, through their general, 
Michael of Cesena, and other learned men of the order 
(including William Oecam), defended the opinion of 
Berenger Talon, that Christ and His Apostles had no 
possessions either individually or in common. In 
1322 Pope John declared this statement null and void, 
and in 1323 denounced as heretical the assertion that 
Christ and the Apostles had no possessions either in- 
dividually or in common, and could not even legiti- 
mately dispose of what they had for personal use. 
Not only the Spirituals, but also the adherents of 
Michael of Cesena and William Occam, protested 
against this deeree, whereupon in 1324 the pope issued 
a new Bull, confirming his former decision, setting 
aside all objections to it, and declaring those who op- 
posed this decision heretics and enemies of the Church. 
Summoned to appear at Avignon, Michael of Cesena 
obeyed the summons, but refused to yield and, when 
threatened with imprisonment, sought safety in flight. 
Leaving Avignon on 25 May, 1328, and accompanied 
by William Oecam and Bonagratia di Bergamo, he be- 
took himself to Louis of Bavaria for protection. 

Political conditions in Germany and Italy moved 
the pope to assert over the latter far-reaching political 
claims, and similarly with regard to the German Crown, 
because of the latter’s union with the imperial office. 
On this score a violent quarrel broke out between the 
pope and King Louis of Bavaria. During the vacancy 
that followed the death of Clement V, there had arisen 
a disputed election for the throne of Germany, Louis 
of Bavaria having been crowned at Aachen, and Fred- 
erick of Austria at Bonn (25 Nov., 1314). The electors 
of both candidates wrote to the future pope to obtain 
recognition of their choice, and also to seek for him 
imperial coronation. On the day of his coronation (5 
Sept., 1315) John wrote to both Louis and Frederick 
and also to the other German princes, admonishing 
them to settle their disputes amicably. As there was 
no universally acknowledged German king, and the 
pope had not given preference to either candidate, 
neither could hope to exercise imperial authority. 
Nevertheless, in 1315 Louis appointed Jean de Bel- 
mont imperial vicar for Italy, and at the same time 
supported Galeazzo Visconti of Milan, then in open 
opposition to the pope. The latter maintained (13 
March, 1317) that, by reason of the vacancy of the 
Roman Empire, all imperial jurisdiction rested with 
the pope, and, following the example of his prede- 
cessor Clement V, he appointed King Robert of Sicily 
imperial vicar for Italy (July, 1317). On 28 Septem- 
ber, 1322, Louis of Bavaria informed the pope that he 
had overcome his opponent, Frederick of Austria, 
upon which John wrote him a friendly letter. 

Louis, however, took no further steps to effect a 
reconciliation with the pope. On the contrary, he 
supported in their opposition to the papal legates the 
excommunicated Visconti of Milan and the Italian 
Ghibellines, acted as legitimate emperor. and pro- 
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claimed, on 2 March, 1323, Berthold von Neiffen 
imperial vicar for Italy. Thereupon John, following 
the precedent of Gregory VII and Innocent III, 
warned Louis of Bavaria that the examination and 
approval of the chosen German king with a view to 
the consequent bestowal of the imperial dignity be- 
longed to the pope; that he must refrain from exer- 
cising royal rights until the legitimacy of his election 
had been settled; that he must recall all commands al- 
ready issued, give no further aid to the enemies of the 
Church—especially the Visconti of Milan, condemned 
as heretics—and within three months present him- 
self before the pope. Should Louis not submit to this 
admonition, he was threatened with excommunica- 
tion. The subsequent behaviour of Louis was very 
equivocal. He sent an embassy to the pope, asking 
for and obtaining a delay of two months before appear- 
ing in the papal presence. At the same time he de- 
clared at Nuremberg on 16 November, 1323, that he 
did not recognize the pope’s action or his claim to 
examine into the election of a German king; he also 
accused John of countenancing heretics, and proposed 
the calling of a general council to sit in judgment on 
him. During this respite, lengthened at his own re- 
quest, Louis took no steps towards a reconciliation, 
and on 23 March, 1324, John pronounced on the 
king the sentence of excommunication. On the other 
hand the latter published at Sachsenhausen on 22 
May, 1324, an appeal in which he accused the pope of 
enmity to the empire, of heresy and protection of here- 
ties, and appeaied from John’s decision to a general 
council. An open breach henceforth existed, followed 
by disastrous results. Louis persecuted the few Ger- 
man cardinals, who recognized the papal Bull, where- 
upon John on 11 July, 1324, declared all his rights 
to imperial recognition forfeited. The pope further 
ratified the treaty between Duke Leopold of Austria 
and Charles I of France, in which the former promised 
to help the latter to the title of German King, and 
then of Roman Emperor. However, as Leopold died 
on 28 Feb., 1326, and Louis of Bavaria and Frederick 
of Austria became reconciled, the king’s power in Ger- 
many became firmly established. 

The quarrel between John XXII and Louis of Ba- 
varia stirred up a vigorous literary feud concerning the 
relations of Church and State. Louis was supported 
by the Franciscan Spirituals, e. g., Ubertino da Casale, 
Michael of Cesena, Wiliam Occam, Bonagratia di Ber- 
gamo, and many others whose extreme ideas on the 
question of religious poverty had been condemned by 
the pope; also by two theologians of the University of 
Paris, Marsilius of Padua and John of Janduno (de 
Genduno), joint authors of the famous “Defensor 
Pacis”, which was intended to prove that the only 
way to maintain peace is by the complete subordina- 
tion of the ecclesiastical power to that of the State. 
Denying the primacy of the pope, the authors asserted 
that the emperor alone could authorize ecclesiastics to 
exercise criminal jurisdiction, that all temporal goods 
of the Church belonged to the emperor, etc. Other 
theologians—e. g. Henry von Kelheim, provincial of 
the Minorites, Ulrich Hanganér, the king’s private 
secretary, Abbot Engelbert of Admont, Lupold of 
Bebenburg, afterwards Bishop of Bamberg, and Wil- 
liam Occam, though not so extreme in their views as 
the authors of the “ Defensor Pacis’’, willingly exalted 
the imperial above the papal power. It was unfortu- 
nate for the fickle and, in theological matters, inex- 
perienced king that he fell into the hands of such ad- 
visers. The “ Defensor Pacis” was anathematized by 
a papal Bull of 23 October, 1327, and some of its 
theses were condemned as heretical by the University 
of Paris. Many theologians in their writings de- 
fended the ecclesiastical hierarchy and the primacy of 
the pope, among them the Augustinian Alexander a 
Sancto Elpidio, later Archbishop of Ravenna, the 
Minorite, Alvarius Pelagius, the Augustinian Augus- 
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tinus Triumphus of Ancona, and Conrad of Megen- 
berg. On their side, however, the defence was carried 
too far, some of them even extolling the pope as-abso- 
lute ruler of the world. 

When Louis of Bavaria saw his power firmly estab- 
lished in Germany, he set out early in 1327 for Italy,. 
where in February, with the chiefs of the Italian Ghibel- 
lines, he held a congress at Trent. In March he passed 
through Bergamo on his way to Milan. On 3 April 
John XXII declared forfeited all rights of Louis to 
the German Crown, also to all fiefs held from the 
Church and from former sovereigns, and finally to the 
Duchy of Bavaria. Moreover, he summoned Louis to 
appear before the Holy See within six months, and ac- 
cused him of heresy for defending a doctrine which the 
Head of the Church had repudiated, and for taking 
under his protection the heretics, Marsilius and John 
of Janduno. Louis paid no attention to this notice, 
which indeed only aggravated his opposition to the 
pope. In Milan he received (30 May) the crown of 
Lombardy from the hands of two deposed bishops, 
and arbitrarily appointed several new bishops. The 
pope on his side appointed bishops to sees falling 
vacant within the empire, and continued to fill the 
various reserved prelacies, so that an open schism 
henceforth existed. In 1328 Louis set out for Rome, 
where the Guelphs had been overthrown with their 
senator, King Robert of Naples. On 17 January, 
1328, the excommunicated German king received in 
Rome the imperial crown from Sciarra Colonna, who 
on 18 April, after a farcical proceeding, and in the 
name of Louis of Bavaria, proclaimed John XXII a 
heretic, usurper, and oppressor of the Church, and de- 
prived him of all his papal dignities. A straw image of 
the pope was publicly burned in Rome, and on 12 
May the Franciscan Spiritual, Pietro Rainalducci of 
Corbario, was proclaimed anti-pope by Louis, taking 
at his consecration (22 May) the name of Nicholas V. 

But Louis had made himself so universally obnox- 
ious in Italy, on account of his tax levies, that the posi- 
tion of the anti-pope was untenable. Many Ghibelline 
cities and rulers became reconciled with the pope, and 
finally Pietro of Corbario himself wrote to John, ask-. 
ing for pardon and absolution. At Avignon on 25 
August, 1330, he publicly acknowledged his guilt in the 
presence of the pope and the cardinals, whereupon the 
former gave him absolution and the kiss of peace. 
Nevertheless, Pietro was not allowed to leave the city, 
where he spent the three remaining years of his life 
in voluntary penance and study. By degrees the 
whole of Italv returned to the obedience of the legiti- 
mate pope. ‘The latter meanwhile had renewed his 
sentence against Louis of Bavaria, and proclaimed in 
Italy a crusade against him (1328). At the same time 
he summoned the German princes to hold another 
election, and excommunicated Michael of Cesena, 
William Occam, and Bonagratia. The adherents of 
Louis in Lombardy soon dwindled away, and he re- 
turned to Germany in the beginning of 1330. Here, 
too, the people were weary of the long conflict, and 
wished for peace, so that Louis was compelled to take 
steps towards a reconciliation with the pope. In 
May, 1330, he entered into negotiations with Avignon 
through the mediation of Archbishop Baldwin of 
Trier, King John of Bohemia, and Duke Otto of 
Austria. The pope demanded from Louis renuncia- 
tion of all claims on the imperial title. Louis on that 
occasion refused to entertain the idea, but was later 
(1333) willing to discuss the project of his abdication. 
The matter, however, was then postponed. Whethex 
John XXII arbitrarily severed Italy from the empire 
has never been definitely settled. for the authenticity 
of the Bull “ Ne preetereat’’ is not certain. 

In the last years of John’s pontificate there arose a 
dogmatic conflict about the Beatific Vision, which was 
brought on by himself, and which his enemies made 
use of to discredit him. Before his elevation to 
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the Holy See, he had written a work on this ques- 
tion, in which he stated that the souls of the blessed 
departed do not see God until after the Last Judg- 
ment. After becoming pope, he advanced the same 
teaching in his sermons. In this he met with strong 
opposition, many theologians, who adhered to the 
usual opinion that the blessed departed did see God 
before the Resurrection of the Body and the Last 
Judgment, even calling his view heretical. A great 
commotion was aroused in the University of Paris 
when the General of the Minorites and a Dominican 
tried to disseminate there the pope’s view. Pope John 
wrote to King Philip IV on the matter (November, 
1333), and emphasized the fact that, as long as the 
Holy See had not given a decision, the theologians 
enjoyed perfect freedom in this matter. In Decem- 
ber, 1333, the theologians at Paris, after a consultation 
on the question, decided in favour of the doctrine that 
the souls of the blessed departed saw God immediately 
after death or after their complete purification; at 
the same time they pointed out that the pope had given 
no decision on this question but only advanced his 
personal opinion, and now petitioned the pope to con- 
firm their decision. John appointed a commission at 
Avignon to study the writings of the Fathers, and to 
discuss further the disputed question. Ina consistory 
held on 3 January, 1334, the pope explicitly declared 
that he had never meant to teach aught contrary to 
Holy Scripture or the rule of faith and in fact had not 
intended to give any decision whatever. Before his 
death he withdrew his former opinion, and declared 
his belief that souls separated from their bodies en- 
joyed in heaven the Beatifie Vision. 

The Spirituals, always in close alliance with Louis 
of Bavaria, profited by these events to accuse the 
pope of heresy, being supported by Cardinal Napoleon 
Orsini. In union with the latter, King Louis wrote 
to the cardinals, urging them to call a general council 
and condemn the pope. The incident, however, had 
no further consequences With untiring energy, and 
in countless documents, John followed up all ecclesi- 
astical or politico-ecclesiastical questions of his day, 
though no particular grandeur is remarkable in his 
dealings. He gave salutary advice to ruling sove- 
reigns, especially to the Kings of France and of Naples, 
settled the disputes of rulers, and tried to restore 
peace in England. He increased the number of sees 
in France and Spain, was generous to many scholars 
and colleges, founded a large library at Avignon, fur- 
thered the fine arts, and dispatched and generously 
maintained missionaries in the Far East. He caused 
the works of Petrus Olivi and Meister Eckhardt to be 
examined, and condemned the former, while he cen- 
sured many passages in the latter’s works. He pub- 
lished the ‘‘Clementines” as the official collection of 
the ‘‘Corpus Juris Canonici’’, and was the author of 
numerous decretals (‘‘ Extravagantes Johannis XXII” 
in “Corp. Jur. Can.”). He enlarged and partly re- 
organized the papal Curia, and was particularly active 
in the administration of ecclesiastical finances. 

The usual revenues of the papacy grew very meagre, 
owing to the disturbed condition of Italy, especially of 
the Papal States, consequent on the removal of the 
papacy from its historic seat at Rome. Moreover, 
since the end of the thirteenth century the College of 
Cardinals had enjoyed one half of the large income 
from tributary kingdoms, the servitia communia of the 
bishops, and some less important sources. Pope John, 
on the other hand, had need of large revenues, not 
only for the maintenance of his Court, but particularly 
for the wars in Italy. Since the thirteenth century 
the papal treasury had exacted from the minor bene- 
fices, when conferred directly by the pope, a small tax 
(annata.—See ANNATES; AposToLic CAMERA). In 
1319 John XXII reserved to himself all minor bene- 
fices falling vacant in the Western Church during the 
succeeding three years, and in this way collected from 
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each of them the aforesaid annates, as often as they 
were conferred by the pope. Moreover, many foreign 
benefices were already canonically in the papal gift, 
and the annates from them were paid regularly into the 
papal treasury. John also made frequent use of the 
right known as jus spolii, or right of spoils, which per- 
mitted him under certain circumstances to divert the 
estate of a deceased bishop into the papal treasury. 
Ile procured further relief by demanding special sub- 
sidies from various archbishops and their suffragans. 
France, in particular, furnished him the most financial 
aid. The extensive reservation of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices was destined to exercise a prejudicial influence on 
ecclesiastical life. The centralized administration 
took on a highly bureaucratic character, and the 
purely legal standpoint was too constantly in evidence. 
The pope’s financial measures, however, were highly 
successful at the time, though in the end they evoked 
no little resistance and dissatisfaction. In spite of the 
large expenditures of his pontificate, John left an 
estate of 800,000 gold florins—not five millions as 
stated by some chroniclers. 

John XXII died on 4 December, 1334, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. He was a man of serious char- 
acter, of austere and simple habits, broadly cultivated, 
very energetic and tenacious. But he held too per- 
sistently to canonico-legal traditions, and centralized 
overmuch the ecclesiastical administration. His finan- 
cial measures, more rigorously applied by his succes- 
sors, made the Curia of Avignon generally detested. 
The transfer of the papacy from Rome to Avignon 
was esteemed to have taken place in the interests of 
France, which impression was strengthened by the 
preponderance of French cardinals, and by the long- 
continued conflict with King Louis of Bavaria. In 
this way was aroused a widespread distrust of the 
papacy, which could not fail to result in consequences 
detrimental to the interior life of the Church. 
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John XXIII, antipope of the Pisan party (1410-15), 
b. about 1370; d. 22 November, 1419. Cardinal Bal- 
dassare Cossa was one of the seven cardinals who, in 
May, 1408, deserted Gregory XI! (q. v.), and, witb 
those belonging to the obedience of Benedict XII 
(see LuNA, PEDRO pp), convened the Council of Pisa, 
of which Cossa became the leader. Descended from a 
noble but impoverished Neapolitan family, he em- 
braced in his youth a military career, but later for- 
sook it for the service of the Church. Endowed with 
great energy and very talented, he studied law at 
Bologna, where he took his doetor’s degree, and then 
entered the service of the papal curia. On 27 Febru- 
ary, 1402, Boniface IX made him Cardinal!-Deacon of 
St. Eustachius, and in the following year appointed 
him legate of Romandiola. On 17 March, 1403. he 
set out for Bologna, where, until 1408, he proved him- 
self an astute financial administrator of the papal 
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territory, as well as a skilful statesman and able com- 
mander. At the same time he was utterly worldly 
minded, ambitious, erafty, unscrupulous, and immoral, 
a good soldier but no churchman. He played an im- 
portant part in the Council of Pisa (1409), and, when 
the two popes, Gregory XII of Rome and Benedict 
XIII of Avignon, were deposed, he conducted the 
election of Pietro Philarhgi, who was elevated to the 
papacy and crowned as Alexander V (q. v.). The new 
pope was entirely under the influence of Baldassare 
Cossa. The latter supported Louis of Anjou in a 
military expedition against Ladislaus of Naples. Louis 
seized on several fortresses in the Ecclesiastical States, 
and in 1410 captured Rome. Alexander V was now 
proclaimed pope at Rome, but refused to leave Bo- 
logna, where he died on 3 May, 1410. In the hope of 
procuring an understanding with that pope, Prince 
Malatesta of Rimini, protector of Gregory XII, begged 
the cardinals of the Pisan obedience to defer a new 
election. These cardinals assembled at Bologna would 
not consent, but, supported by Louis of Anjou and the 
city of Florence, elected Baldassare Cossa, 17 May, 
1410. On 24 May Cossa was ordained priest, and on 
the following day was consecrated and crowned pope, 
taking the name of John XXIII. 

Soon after he ascended the throne, John received an 
ambassador from Sigismund of Hungary, who wished 
to confer with him about the political and religious 
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affairs of his kingdom. On 18 May King Ruprecht of 
Germany, the firm supporter of Gregroy XII, died. 
The electors of Mainz and Cologne wrote informing 
John that they intended to elect Sigismund, King of 
Hungary, as King of Germany. As Sigismund had, 
even before he heard of Ruprecht’s death, entered into 
negotiations with the Pisan pope, John exerted himself 
all the more readily on his behalf, and on 21 July Sig- 
ismund, who had become reconciled with his brother 
Wenzel of Bohemia, was chosen King of Germany. 
Sigismund’s election was also recognized by Gregory 
XII. In April, 1411, John XXIII advanced with 
Louis of Anjou upon Rome, where they vigorously 
prosecuted the war against Ladislaus of Naples, and 
completely routed him at the battle of Roccasecca 
(19 May, 1411), but made no use of their victory. 
Soon afterwards Louis of Anjou returned to France, 
thus enabling Ladislaus to rally his troops and 
strengthen his positions. Subsequently, John began 
negotiations with Ladislaus in spite of the excom- 
munication of 11 August, 1411. Ladislaus thereupon 
abandoned the cause of Gregory, and acknowledged 
John as legitimate pope, in recognition of which the 
latter withdrew his excommunication, enfeoffed Lad- 
islaus with the Kingdom of Naples, consented to his 
conquest of Sicily, appointed him gonfalonier, or stand- 
ard-bearer, of the Roman Church, and gave him finan- 
cial aid (16 October, 1412). 

In conformity with a resolution passed at the 
Council of Pisa, John had summoned a new council to 
meet at Rome on 29 April, 1412, for the purpose of 
carrying out ecclesiastical reforms. He also appointed 
a number of new cardinals, among whom were many 
able men, such as Francesco Zarabella of Florence, 
Pierre d’ Ailly, Bishop of Cambrai, Guillaume Fillastre, 
dean of Reims, and Robert Hallam, Bishop of Salis- 
bury. From the beginning of 1412 conferences and 
meetings of the clergy had been held throughout 
France in preparation for this council, among the rep- 
resentatives appointed by the king being Cardinal 
Pierre d’Ailly and Patriarch Cramaud, created cardi- 
nal in 1413. But, when the council was opened in 
April, there were so very few participants that it had 
to be prorogued several times. When the sessions 
finally began, the only thing accomplished was the 
condemnation of the writings of Wyclif, the council 
being dissolved in March, 1413. John’s regrettable 
weakness in dealing with Ladislaus of Naples soon led 
to another attack by the latter upon papal terri- 
tory. In May, 1413, he invaded the Roman province, 
and John was compelled to fly with his cardinals. He 
escaped to Florence, where he sought the protection 
of Sigismund, King of Germany, then labouring in 
Northern Italy for the convocation of a general council 
to put an end to the unfortunate schism. John’s 
legates were authorized to come to an understanding 
with Sigismund on this matter, and Sigismund took 
advantage of the pope’s predicament to insist on the 
selection of Constance as the meeting-place of the 
council. On 30 October, 14138, Sigismund invited 
Popes Gregory XII and Benedict XIII and all Chris- 
tendom to attend, and prevailed on John XXIII, with 
whom he had a meeting at Lodi towards the end of 
November, to issue the Convocation Bull (9 Decem- 
ber, 1413) of the general council to be opened at 
Constance on 1 November, 1414. 

By the sudden death of Ladislaus (6 August, 1414) 
John’s position in Italy was improved, and he could 
now return to Rome. But the cardinals urgentl 
protested that his presence was needed at the Council 
of Constance, and that be must adhere to his promise 
of presiding in person, and direct there the treatment 
of all ecclesiastical matters. On 1 October, 1414, John 
set out for Constance with a large following and sup- 
plied with ample means, but with heavy heart and 
anxious forebodings. Timidity and suspicion had re- 
placed the warlike spirit he had shown as cardinal. 
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On his way through the Tyrol he formed an alliance 
with Frederick of Austria, who was on terms of 
enmity with Sigismund. John and his nine cardinals 
made their entry into Constance on 28 October, 1414, 
and on 5 November the council was opened. The 
prospects of the Pisan pope became daily more hope- 
less. The emperor had not bound himself by any 
permanent obligation towards John. He had needed 
this pope, as possessing the largest obedience, to bring 
about the council, but, from the summer of 1413, he 
had come to the conclusion that unity could be pro- 
moted only by the abdication or the deposal of all 
three claimants of the papacy. John at first domi- 
nated the council, while he endeavoured to increase 
his adherents by presents, and, by the aid of spies, to 
learn the temper of the members. However, the hos- 
tility of the council towards him became ever more 
apparent. The chief spokesmen among his cardinals 
were Pierre d’Ailly and Fillastre; after Sigismund’s 
arrival even these plainly expressed their opinion that 
the only way to put an end to the schism was by the 
abdication of all three popes. 

In the second session of the council, John was per- 
suaded to read aloud a formal promise of voluntary 
abdication of the papacy (2 March, 1415), and to re- 
peat this promise in a Bull of 8 March. But on 20 
March he fled secretly from Constance to Schaffhausen 
in the territory of Duke Frederick of Austria, and 
thence to Freiburg im Breisgau, which belonged to the 
Duke of Burgundy, also his adherent. John’s flight, 
in consequence of the great difficulties it caused the 
council, only increased the hostility towards him, and, 
while he himself tried to negotiate further concerning 
his abdication, his supporters were obliged to submit 
to Sigismund. Formally deposed in the twelfth ses- 
sion (29 May, 1415), John made his submission and 
commended himself to the mercy of the council. John 
was accused of the gravest offences in several inimical 
writings as well as in the formal charges of the council. 
Undeniably secular and ambitious, his moral life was 
not above reproach, and his unscrupulous methods in 
no wise accorded with the requirements of his high of- 
fice. On the other hand, the heinous crimes of which his 
opponents in the council accused him were certainly 
gravely exaggerated. After his abdication he was 
again known as Baldassare Cossa, and was given into 
the custody of the Palatine Louis, who had always been 
his enemy. The latter kept him confined in different 
places (Radolfzell, Gottlieben, Heidelberg, and Mann- 
heim), At the forty-second session of the council, 
28 Dec., 1417, after Martin V had been elected, the re- 
lease of Cossa was decreed. It was not, however, till 
the following year that he recovered his liberty. He 
then set out for Florence, where Martin V wasstaying, 
and did homage to him as the Head of the Church. On 
23 June, 1419, the new pope made him Cardinal-Bishop 
of Tusculum. But Cossa was completely crushed, and 
died a few months later at Florence, where he was 
buried in the baptistery beside the cathedral. Cosimo 
de’ Medici erected a magnificent tomb to his memory. 
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John, Erisrixs or Sarnt, three canonical books of 
the New Testament written by the Apostle St. John. 
First Epistie.—lI. Authenticity A. External evi- 
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dence.—The very brevity of this letter (105 verses 
divided into five chapters) and the lateness of its com- 
position might lead us to suspect no traces thereof in 
the Apostolic Fathers. Such traces there are, some 
unquestionable. St. Polyearp (a. p. 110-117, accord- 
ing to Harnack, whose chronology we shall follow in 
this article) wrote to the Philippians: ‘‘ For whosoever 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the Flesh 
is Antichrist” (c. vi; Funk, ‘‘Patres Apostolici”, I, 
304). Here is an evident trace of I John, iv, 2-3; so 
evident that Harnack deems this witness of Polyearp 
conclusive proof that the first Epistle and, conse- 
quently, the Gospel of John were written toward the 
end of the reign of Trajan, i. e. not later than a. p. 117 
(ef. Chronologie der Altchristlichen Litteratur, I, 658). 
It is true that Polyearp does not name John nor quote 
word for word; the Apostolic Fathers cite from mem- 
ory and are not wont to name the inspired writer 
whom they cite. The argument from Polycarp’s use 
of I John is strengthened by the fact that he was, ac- 
cording to Irenzeus, the disciple of St. John. The dis- 
tinctively Johannine phrase ‘‘come in the Flesh” 
(€v capki €XndvGbr7a) is also used by the Epistle of Barna- 
bas (v, 10; Funk, op. ecit., I, 53), which was written 
about A.p. 180. We have it on the authority of Euse- 
bius (Hist. ecel., V, xx) that this First Epistle of John 
was cited by Papias, a disciple of John and fellow of 
Polycarp (a. p. 145-160). Irenzeus (A. p. 181-189) not 
only cites I John, ii, 18, and v, 1, but attributes the 
citation to John the Lord’s disciple (‘‘ Adv. Her.”’, 3, 
16; Eusebius, ‘‘ Hist. eccl.”, V, viii). The Muratorian 
Canon (A. p. 195-205) tells the story of the writing of 
John’s Gospel consequent upon a revelation made to 
the Apostle Andrew, and adds: ‘‘What wonder, then, 
that John so often in his letters gives us details of his 
Gospel and says of himself, ete.’”’—here I John, i, 1, is 
quoted. St. Clement of Alexandria (a. p. 190-203) 
quotes v, 3, with his usual indubitable accuracy, and 
expressly assigns the words to John (“ Pedag.’’, ILI, xi; 
Kirch. Comm., ed. I, p. 281). Tertullian (a. p. 194— 
221, according to Sanday) tells us that John, in his 
Epistle, brands as Antichrist those who deny that 
Christ is come in the flesh (De Prescrip., 33), and 
clearly attributes to ‘‘John the author of the Apoc- 
alypse” several passages of the First Hpistle (cf. 
“Adv. Marc.”, III, 8, and V,16,in P. L., Il, 359 and 
alee SB INGhi, (Crokeeins) M2, aay 2, Ibe. JUG, aKa)s os ANGhiz 
Terrie, TG), tay 14, Mig, JBL, 1 Ye))). 

B. Internal evidence.—So striking is the internal 
evidence in favour of common authorship of the Gos- 
pel and First Epistle of John, as to be almost univer- 
sally admitted. It cannot be by accident that in both 
documents we find the ever-recurring and most dis- 
tinctive words light, darkness, truth, life, and love; 
the strictly Johannine phrases ‘‘to walk in the light”, 
“to be of the truth”, ‘‘to be of the devil”, ‘‘to be of 
the world”, ‘‘to overcome the world”, ete. Only 
such erratic and sceptical critics as Holtzmann and 
Schmiedel deny the forcefulness of this argument from 
internal evidence; they conclude that the two docu- 
ments come from the same school, not from the 
same hand. 

II. Canonicity—The foregoing citations, the fact 
that there never was any controversy or doubt among 
the Fathers in the matter of the canonicity of the 
First Epistle of John, the existence of this document 
in all the ancient translations of the New Testament 
and in the great uncial MSS. (Sinaitic, Alexandrian, 
etc.) —these are arguments of overwhelming cumula- 
tive force to establish the acceptance of this letter by 
the primitive Church as canonical Scripture, and to 
prove that the inclusion of the First Epistle of John in 
the Canon of Trent was only a conciliar acceptance 
of an existing fact,—the fact that the letter had 
always been among the Homologoumena of Holy 
Writ. 

III. Integrity —The only part of the letter concern- 
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ing the authenticity and canonicity whereof there is 
serious question is the famous passage of the three 
witnesses: ‘‘And there are three who give testimony 
(in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost. And these three are one. And there are 
three that give testimony on earth): the spirit, and 
the water, and the blood: and these three are one” 
(I John, v, 7-8). Throughout the past three hun- 
dred years, effort has been made to expunge from our 
Clementine Vulgate edition of canonical Scripture the 
words that are bracketed. Let us examine the facts 
of the case. A. Greek MSS.—The disputed part is 
found in no uncial Greek MSS. and in only four rather 
recent cursives,—one of the fifteenth and three of the 
sixteenth century. No Greek epistolary MS. contains 
the passage. B. Versions.—No Syriac MS. of any 
family—Peshito, Philoxenian, or Harklean—has the 
three witnesses; and their presence in the printed 
Syriac Gospels is due to translation from the Vulgate. 
So, too, the Coptic MSS.,—both Sahidie and Bohairic 
—have no trace of the disputed part; nor have the 
Ethiopic MSS. which represent Greek influence 
through the medium of Coptic. The Armenian MSS., 
which favour the reading of the Vulgate, are admitted 
to represent a Latin influence which dates from the 
twelfth century; early Armenian MSS. are against the 
Latin reading. Of the Itala or Old Latin MSS., only 
two have our present reading of the three witnesses: 
Codex Monacensis (q), of the sixth or seventh century; 
and the Speculum (m), an eighth or ninth century MS. 
which gives many quotations from the New Testa- 
ment. Even the Vulgate, in the majority of its 
earliest MSS., is without the passage in question. 
Witnesses to the canonicity are: the Bible of Theo- 
dulph (eighth century) in the National Library of 
Paris; Codex Cavensis (ninth century), the best rep- 
resentative of the Spanish type of text; Toletanus 
(tenth century); and the majority of Vulgate MSS. 
after the twelfth century. There was some dispute as 
to the canonicity of the three witnesses as early as the 
sixth century; for the preface to the Catholic Epistles 
in Codex Fuldensis (A. p. 541-546) complains about 
the omission of this passage from some of the Latin 
versions. 

C. The Fathers.—(1) Greek Fathers, until the 
twelfth century, seem one and all to have had no 
knowledge of the three witnesses as canonical Serip- 
ture. At times they cite verses 8 and 9 and omit the 
disputed portions of verses 7 and 8. The Fourth 
Lateran (A. p. 1215), in its decree against Abbot 
Joachim (see Denzinger, 10th ed., n. 431) quotes the 
disputed passage with the remark “‘sicut in quibusdam 
codicibus invenitur”. Thereafter, we find the Greek 
Fathers making use of the text as canonical. (2) The 
Syriac Fathers never use the text. (3) The Armenian 
Fathers do not use it before the twelfth century. 
(4) The Latin Fathers make much earlier use of the 
text as canonical Scripture. St. Cyprian (third cen- 
tury) seems undoubtedly to have had it in mind, when 
he Saker John, x, 30, and adds: ‘‘Et iterum de Patre 
et Filio et Spiritu Sancto scriptum est,—Et hi tres 
unum sunt” (De Unitate Ecclesie, vi). Clear also is 
the witness of St. Fulgentius (sixth century; ‘‘Respon- 
sio contra Arianos”’ in P. L., LXV, 224), who refers to 
the above witness of St. Cyprian. In fact, outside of 
St. Augustine, the Fathers of the African Church are 
to be grouped with St. Cyprian in favour of the canon- 
icity of the passage. The silence of the great and 
voluminous St. Augustine and the variation in form of 
the text in the African Church are admitted facts that 
militate against the canonicity of the three witnesses. 
St. Jerome (fourth century) does not seem to know the 
text. After the sixth century, the disputed passage 
is more and more in use among the Latin Fathers; 
and, by the twelfth century, is commonly cited as 
canonical Scripture. 

D. Ecclesiastical Documents.—Trent’s is the first 
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certain cecumenical decree, whereby the Church estab- 
lished the Canon of Scripture. We cannot say that 
the decree of Trent on the Canon necessarily included 
the three witnesses. For in the preliminary discus- 
sions that led up to the canonizing of ‘‘the entire 
books with all their parts, as these have been wont to 
be read in the Catholic Church and are contained in 
the old Latin Vulgate”, there was no reference what- 
soever to this special part; hence this special part is 
not canonized by Trent, unless it is certain that the 
text of the three witnesses has ‘‘been wont to be read 
in the Catholic Church and is contained in the old 
Latin Vulgate”. Both conditions must be verified 
before the canonicity of the text is certain. Neither 
condition has as yet been verified with certainty; 
quite the contrary, textual criticism seems to indicate 
that the Comma Johanninum was not at all times and 
everywhere wont to be read in the Catholic Church 
and is not contained in the original old Latin Vulgate. 
However, the Catholic theologian must take into ac- 
count more than textual criticism; to him the au- 
thentic decisions of all Roman Congregations are 
guiding signs in the use of the Sacred Scripture, which 
the Church and only the Church has given to him as 
the Word of God. He cannot pass over the disciplin- 
ary decision of the Holy Office (13 January, 1897), 
whereby it is decreed that the authenticity of the 
Comma Johanninum may not with safety (tuto) be de- 
nied or called into doubt. This disciplinary decision 
was approved by Leo XIII two days later. Though 
his approval was not in forma specifica, as was Pius 
X’s approval of the Decree ‘‘ Lamentabili”’, all further 
discussion of the text in question must be carried on 
with due deference to this decree. (See ‘‘ Revue Bib- 
lique”, 1898, p. 149; and Pesch, ‘‘Prelectiones Dog- 
matice”, II, 250.) 

IV. Author —It was of chief moment to determine 
that this letter is authentic, i. e., belongs to the Apos- 
tolic age, is Apostolic in its source, and is trustworthy. 
Among those who admit the authenticity and canonic- 
ity of the letter, some hold that its sacred writer was 
not John the Apostle but John the Presbyter. We 
have traced the tradition of the Apostolic origin of the 
letter back to the time of St. Irenewus. Harnack and 
his followers admit that Irenzus, the disciple of Poly- 
carp, assigns the authorship to St. John the Apostle; 
but have the hardihood to throw over all tradition, to 
accuse Irenzeus of error in this matter, to cling to the 
doubtful witness of Papias, and to be utterly regard- 
less of the patent fact that throughout three centuries 
no other ecclesiastical writer knows anything at all of 
this John the Presbyter. The doubtful witness of 
Papias is saved for us by Eusebius (“‘ Hist. ecel.’’, III, 
xxxix; Funk, “Patres Apostolici”, I, p. 350): ‘And 
if any one came my way who had been a follower of 
the elders, I enquired the sayings of the elders,—what 
had Andrew, or what had Peter said, or what Philip, 
or what Thomas or James, or what John (# 7’ Iwdvyns) 
or Matthew or any one else of the disciples of the Lord; 
and what were Aristion and John the elder, the dis- 
ciples of the Lord, saying?” (@ re ’Apicrlwv Kal 6 
mpecBitepos "Iwdvyns, of rod xuplov paénral déyouciy). 
Harnack insists that Eusebius read his sources 
thoroughly; and, on the authority of Eusebius 
and of Papias, postulates the existence of a dis- 
ciple of the Lord named John the Elder, who was 
distinct from John the Apostle; and to this ficti- 
tious John the Elder assigns all the Johannine writ- 
ings. (See Geschichte der Altchristliche Litteratur, 
II, i, 657.) With all Catholie authors, we consider 
that either Eusebius alone, or Papias and Eusebius, 
erred, and that Ireneus and the rest of the Fathers 
were right; in fact we lay the blame at the door of 
Eusebius. As Bardenhewer (Geschichte der Altkirch- 
lichen Literatur, I, 540) says, Eusebius set up a straw 
man. There never was a John the Elder. So think 
Funk (Patres Apostolici, I, 354), Dr. Salmon (Diction- 
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ary of Christian Biography, III, 398), Hausleiter 
(Theol. Litteraturblatt, 1896), Stilting, Guerike, and 
‘others. 

Eusebius is here a special pleader. He opposes the 
millennium. Wrongly fancying that the Apocalypse 
favours the Chiliasts, he assigns it to this John the 
Elder and tries to rob the work of its Apostolie author- 
ity; the clumsiness of expression of Papias gives occa- 
sion to Eusebius in proof of the existence of two 
disciples of the Lord named John. To be sure, Papias 
mentions two Johns,—one among the Apostles, the 
other in a clause with Aristion. Both are called elders; 
and elders here (apecBvrepor) are admitted by Euse- 
bius to be Apostles, since he admits that Papias got 
information from those who had met the Apostles 
(substituting Tv drocrb\wy for Tay mperBurépwr; see 
Hist. eccl., II, xxxix, 7). Hence it is that Papias, in 
joining John with Aristion, speaks of John the Elder 
and not of Aristion the Elder; Aristion was not an 
elder or Apostle. The reason for joining the Aristion 
with John at all is that they were both witnesses of the 
present to Papias, whereas all the Apostles were wit- 
nesses of the past generation. Note that the second 
aorist (eirev) is used in regard to the group of wit- 
nesses of the past generation, since there is question of 
what they had said, whereas the present (Aéyovow) 
is used in regard to the witnesses of the present genera- 
tion, i. e. Aristion and John the Elder, since the ques- 
tion is what they are now saying. The Apostle John 
was alive in the time of Papias. He and he alone can 
be the elder of whom Papias speaks. How is it, then, 
that Papias mentions John twice? Hausleiter con- 
jectures that the phrase 9 7f’Iwdvvys is a gloss (Theol. 
Litteraturblatt, 18965). It is likelier that the repe- 
tition of the name of John is due to the clumsiness 
of expression of Papias. He does not mention all the 
Apostles, but only seven; though he undoubtedly 
meansthemall. His mention of John is quite natural, 
in view of the relation in which he stood to that 
Apostle. After mention of the group that were gone, 
he names the two from whom he now receives indirect 
information of the Lord’s teaching; these two are the 
disciple Aristion and John the Apostle. 

V. Time and Place.—Irenzus tells us the letter was 
written by St. John during his stay in Asia (Ady. H er., 
III, i). Nothing certain can be determined in this 
matter. The arguments are probable in favour of 
Ephesus and also for the last few years of the first 
century. 

VI. Destination and Purpose.—The form is that of 
an encyclical letter. Its destination is clearly the 
churches which St. John evangelized; he speaks to his 
“little children”, “beloved”, “brethren”, and is af- 
fectionate and fatherly throughout the entire letter. 
The purpose is identical with the purpose of the 
Fourth Gospel,—that his children may believe in 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and that believing may 
have life eternal in His name (I John, v, 13; John, 
50.6) 01). 

VII. Argument.—A logical analysis of the letter 
would be a mistake. The thought is built up not 
analytically but synthetically. After a brief intro- 
duction, St. John works up the thought that God is 
Light (i, 5); so, too, should we walk in the light (i, 7), 
keep from sin (i, 6-1i, 6), observe the new command- 
ment of love (ii, 7), since he that loves is in the light 
and he that hates is in darkness (ii, 8-iii). Then fol- 
lows the second leading Johannine thought that God is 
Love (iii-v, 12). Love means that we are sons of God 
(iii, 1-4); Divine sonship means that we are not in sin 
(iii, 4-13), that we love one another (iii, 13-44), that 
we believe in Jesus Christ the Son of God (iv, 5, 6); 
for it was love that impelled God to give us His only 
Son (iv, 7-v, 12). The conclusion (v, 13-end) tells the 
reader that the purpose of the letter is to inculcate 
faith in Jesus Christ, since this faith is life eternal. In 
this conclusion as well as in other parts of the letter, 
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the same salient and leading Johannine thoughts recur 
to defy analysis. John had two or three things to 
say; he said these two or three things over and over 
again in ever varying form. 

Seconp Hpistty.—These thirteen verses are di- 
rected against the same Docetie errors and germs of 
Gnosticism which St. John strives to uproot in his 
Gospel and First Epistle. Harnack and some others, 
who admit the canonicity of the Second and Third 
Epistles, assign them to the authorship of John the 
Elder; we have shown that this John the Elder never 
existed. The authenticity of this second letter is at- 
tested by very early Fathers. St. Polyearp (“ Phil.’, 
VII, i; Funk, “ Patres Apostolici”, I, 304) cites rather 
II John, 7, than I John, 4. St. Irenzeus expressly 
quotes II John, 10, as the words of “ John the Disciple 
of the Lord”. The Muratorian Canon speaks of two 
Hpistles of John. St. Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of the larger Epistle of John; and, as a consequence, 
knows at least two. Origen bears witness to the two 
shorter letters, which “ both together do not contain a 
hundred lines” and are not admitted by all to be 
authentic. The canonicity of these two letters was 
long disputed. Eusebius puts them among the Anti- 
legomena. They are not found in the Peshito. The 
Canon of the Western Church includes them after the 
fourth century; although only Trent’s decree set the 
question of their canonicity beyond the dispute of such 
men as Cajetan. The Canon of the Eastern Church, 
outside that of Antioch, includes them after the fourth 
century. The style and manner of the second letter 
are very like to those of the first. The destination of 
the letter has been much disputed. The opening words 
are variously interpreted,—‘“‘ The ancient to the lady 
Elect, and her children” (6 mpecBurepos ’exdéxry kupla 
kal Tots réxvos avrijs). We have seen that the elder 
means the Apostle. Who is the lady elect? Is she the 
elect Kyria? The lady Eklekte? A lady named Ek- 
lekte Kyria? A lady elect, whose name is omitted? A 
Church? All these interpretations are defended. We 
consider, with St. Jerome, that the letter is addressed 
to a particular church, which St. John urges on to 
faith in Jesus Christ, to the avoidance of heretics, to 
love. This interpretation best fits in with the ending 
to the letter,—“ The children of thy sister Elect salute 
thee.” 

Turrp Epistie, fourteen verses addressed to Gaius, 
a private individual. This Gaius seems to have been 
not an ecclesiastic but a layman of means. He is 
praised by John for his hospitality to visiting brethren 
(verses 2-9). The Apostle then goes on: “I had writ- 
ten perhaps to the church; but Diotrephes, who loveth 
to have the pre-eminence among them, doth not 
receive us” (verse 9). This Diotrephes may have 
been the bishop of the Church. He is found fault 
with roundly, and Demetrius is set up for an example. 
This short letter, “twin sister”, as St. Jerome called it, 
to the second of John’s letters, is entirely a personal 
affair. No doctrine is discussed. The lesson of hos- 
pitality, especially of care for the preachers of the 
Gospel, is insisted on. The earliest certain recognition 
of this letter as Apostolic is by St. Denis of Alexandria 
(third century). Eusebius refers to the letters called 
“the second and third of John, whether these chance 
to belong to the evangelist or to someone else with a 
name like to his” (‘‘ Hist. ecel.”, III, xxv; Schwartz, 
II, 1, p. 250). The canonicity of the letter has already 
been treated. The greeting and ending of this letter 
are internal evidence of composition by the author of 
the previous Johannine letter. The simple and affec- 
tionate style, the firmness of the rebuke of Diotrephes 
are strictly Johannine. Nothing certain is known as 
to time and place of writing; but it is generally sup- 
posed that the two small letters were written by John 
towards the end of his long life and in Ephesus. 
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John, Gosren or Sarnt.—This subject will be con- 
sidered under the following heads: (1) Contents and 
Scheme of the Gospel; (II) Distinctive Peculiarities; 
(II1) Authorship; (LV) Circumstances of the Composi- 
tion; (V) Critical Questions Concerning the Text; (VI) 
Historical Genuineness; (VII) Object and Importance. 

J. CONTENTS AND SCHEME OF THE GosPpBL.—Accord- 
ing to the traditional order, the Gospel of St. John oc- 
cupies the last place among the four canonical Gospels. 
Although in many of the ancient copies this Gospel 
was, on account of the Apostolic dignity of the author, 
inserted immediately after or even before the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, the position it occupies to-day was 
from the beginning the most usual and the most ap- 
proved. 

As regards its contents, the Gospel of St. John is a 
narrative of the life of Jesus from His baptism to His 
Resurrection and His manifestation of Himself in the 
midst of His disciples. The chronicle falls naturally 
into four sections:—(1) the prologue (i, 1-18), contain- 
ing what is in a sense a brief epitome of the whole Gos- 
pel in the doctrine of the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Word; (2) the first part (i, 19—xu1, 50), which recounts 
the public life of Jesus from His baptism to the eve of 
His Passion; (3) the second part (xili-xxi, 23), which 
relates the history of the Passion and Resurrection of 
the Saviour; (4) a short epilogue (xxi, 23-25), referring 
to the great mass of the Saviour’s words and works 
which are not recorded in the Gospel. 

When we come to consider the arrangement of 
matter by the Evangelist, we find that it follows 
the historical order of events, as is evident from the 
above analysis. But the author displays in addi- 
tion a special concern to determine exactly the time 
of the occurrence and the connexion of the various 
events fitted into this chronological framework. This 
is apparent at the very beginning of his narrative, 
when, as though in a diary, he chronicles the cireum- 

stances attendant on the beginning of the Saviour’s 
public ministry, with four successive definite indica- 
tions of the time (i, 29, 35, 43; u, 1). He lays special 
emphasis on the first miracles: ‘‘This beginning of 
miracles did Jesus in Canaof Galilee” (i, 11), and 
“This ¢s again the second miracle that Jesus did, when 
he was come out of Judea into Galilee” (iv, 54). 
Finally, he refers repeatedly throughout to the great 
religious and national festivals of the Jews for the pur- 
pose of indicating the exact historical sequence of the 
factsprelated «@iyiS velo wi as wales xe Oe cee ly 
Sabbi, 1), 

All the early and the majority of modern exegetes 
are quite justified, therefore, in taking this strictly 
chronological arrangement of the events as the basis 
of their commentaries. The divergent views of 
a few modern scholars are without objective sup- 
port either in the text of the Gospel or in the history 
of its exegesis. 

II. Distinctive Pecutraririns.—The Fourth Gospel 
is written in Greek, and even a superficial study of it 
is sufficient to reveal many peculiarities, which give 
the narrative a distinctive character. Wspecially 
characteristic is the vocabulary and diction. His vo- 
cabulary is, it is true, less rich in peculiar expressions 
than that of Paul or of Luke: he uses in allabout ninety 
words not found in any other hagiographer. More 
numerous are the expressions which are used more fre- 
quently by John than by the other sacred writers. 
Moreover, in comparison with the other books of the 
New Testament, the narrative of St. John contains a 
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very considerable portion of those words and expres- 
sions which might be called the common vocabulary of 
the Four Evangelists. 

What is even more distinctive than the vocab- 
ulary is the grammatical use of particles, pronouns, 
prepositions, verbs, etc., in the Gospel of St. John. It 
is also distinguished by many peculiarities of style— 
asyndeta, reduplications, repetitions, ete. On the 
whole, the Evangelist reveals a close intimacy with the 
Hellenistic speech of the first century of our era, whick 
receives at his hands in certain expressions a Hebrew 
turn. His literary style is deservedly lauded for its 
noble, natural, and not inartistic simplicity. He com- 
bines in harmonious fashion the rustic speech of the 
Synoptics with the urban phraseology of St. Paul 
(Deissmann, ‘‘ Licht vom Osten”, 2nd ed., Tubingen, 
1909, p. 181). 

What first attracts our attention in the subject- 
matter of the Gospel is the confinement of the narrative 
to the chronicling of events which took place in Judea 
and Jerusalem. Of the Saviour’s labours in Galilee 
John relates but a few events, without dwelling on de- 
tails, and of these events only two—the multiplication 
of the loaves and fishes (vi, 1-i6), and the sea-voyage 
(vi, 17-21)—are already related in the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

A second limitation of material is seen in the se- 
lection of his subject-matter, for compared with the 
other Evangelists, John chronicles but few miracles 
and devotes his attention less to the works than to the 
discourses of Jesus. In most cases the events form, as 
it were, but a frame for the words, conversation, and 
teaching of the Saviour and His disputations with His 
adversaries. In fact it is the controversies with the 
Sanhedrists at Jerusalem which seem especially to 
claim the attention of the Evangelist. On such oc- 
casions John’s interest, both in the narration of the 
circumstances and in the recording of the discourses 
and conversation of the Saviour, is a highly theological 
one. With justice, therefore, was John conceded, 
even in the earliest ages of Christianity, the honorary 
title of the ‘‘theologian”’ of the Evangelists. There 
are, in particular, certain great truths, to which he 
constantly reverts in his Gospel and which may 
be regarded as his governing ideas; special mention 
should be made of such expressions as the Light of the 
World, the Truth, the Life, the Resurrection, ete. Not 
infrequently these or other phrases are found in pithy, 
gnomic form at the beginning of a colloquy or dis- 
course of the Saviour, and frequently recur, as a leit- 
motif, at intervals during the discourse (e. g. vi, 35, 48, 
OI OST 1 Ose LOS eValen eo CLEME 

In a far higher degree than in the Synoptics, the 
whole narrative of the Fourth Gospel centres round 
the Person of the Redeemer. From his very opening 
sentences John turns his gaze to the inmost recesses of 
eternity, to the Divine Word in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther. He never tires of portraying the dignity and 
glory of the Eternal Word Who vouchsafed to take 
up His abode among men, that, while receiving the 
revelation of His Divine Majesty, we might also partici- 
pate in the fullness of His grace and truth. As evi- 
dence of the Divinity of the Saviour the author chron- 
icles some of the great wonders by which Christ 
revealed His glory; but heis far more intent on leading 
us to a deeper understanding of Christ’s Divinity and 
majesty by a consideration of His words, discourses, 
and teaching, and to impress upon our minds the far 
more glorious marvels of His Divine Love. 

_ U1. Aurnorsurre.—If we except the heretics men- 
tioned by Irenzeus (Ady. her., ITI, xi, 9) and Epipha- 
nius (Her., li, 3), the authenticity of the Fourth Gos- 
pel was scarcely ever seriously questioned until the 
end of the eighteenth century. Evanson (1792) and 
Bretschneider (1820) were the first to run counter to 
tradition in the question of the authorship, and, since 
David Friedrich Strauss (1834-40) adopted Bret~ 
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sehneider’s views and the members of the Tiibingen 
School, in the wake of Ferdinand Christian Baur, de- 
nied the authenticity of this Gospel, the majority of 
the critics outside the Catholic Church have denied 
that the Fourth Gospel was authentic. On the ad- 
mission of many critics, their chief reason lies in the 
fact that John has too clearly and emphatically made 
the true Divinity of the Redeemer, in the strict meta- 
physical sense, the centre of his narrative. How- 
ever, even Harnack has had to admit that, though 
denying the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, he has 
sought in vain for any satisfactory solution of the 
Johannine problem: ‘‘Again and again have I at- 
tempted to solve the problem with various possible 
theories, but they led me into still greater difficulties, 
and even developed into contradictions.” (‘‘Gesch. 
der altchristl. Lit.’’, I, pt. ii, Leipzig, 1897, p. 678.) 
For a survey of the history of the criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel consult Jacquier, ‘‘ Histoire des livres 
du N. T.”’, IV (Paris, 1908), pp. 23-51; also San- 
day, ‘‘The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel” (Oxford, 
1905); and Jackson, ‘The Fourth Gospel and Some 
Recent German Criticism’? (Cambridge, 1906). 

A short examination of the arguments bearing on 
the solution of the problem of the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel will enable the reader to form an inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Direct Historical Proof.—If, as is demanded by the 
character of the historical question, we first consult 
the historical testimony of the past, we discover the 
universally admitted fact that, from the eighteenth 
century back to at least the third, the Apostle John 
was accepted without question as the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. In the examination of evidence, 
therefore, we may begin with the third century, and 
thence proceed back to the time of the Apostles. 

The ancient manuscripts and translations of the 
Gospel constitute the first group of evidence. In the 
titles, tables of contents, signatures, which are usually 
added to the text of the separate Gospels, John is in 
every case and without the faintest indication of 
doubt named as the author of this Gospel. The earli- 
est of the extant manuscripts, it is true, do not date 
back beyond the middle of the fourth century, but the 
perfect unanimity of all the codices proves to every 
critic that the prototypes of these manuscripts, at a 
much earlier date, must have contained the same indi- 
cations of authorship. Similar is the testimony of the 
Gospel translations, of which the Syrian, Coptic, and 
Old Latin extend back in their earliest forms to the 
second century. 

The evidence given by the early ecclesiastical 
authors, whose reference to questions of authorship 
is but incidental, agrees with that of the above- 
mentioned sources. St. Dionysius of Alexandria 
(264-5), it is true, sought for a different author for 
the Apocalypse, owing to the special difficulties which 
were being then urged by the Millennarianists in 
Egypt; but he always took for granted as an un- 
doubted fact that the Apostle John was the author of 
the Fourth Gospel. Equally clear is the testimony of 
Origen (d. 254). He knew from the tradition of the 
Church that John was the last of the Evangelists to 
compose his Gospel (Eusebius, ‘‘ Hist. eecl.””, VI, xxv, 
6), and at least a great portion of his commentary on 
the Gospel of St. John, in which he everywhere makes 
clear his conviction of the Apostolic origin of the work, 
has come down to us. Origen’s teacher, Clement, of 
Alexandria (d. before 215-6), relates as ‘“‘the tradition 
of the old presbyters”’, that the Apostle John, the last 
of the Evangelists, ‘filled with the Holy Ghost, had 
written a spiritual Gospel” (Eusebius, op. cit., VI, 
XLIVANGA)E : ; 

Of still greater importance is the testimony of 
St. Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons (d. about 202), linked 
immediately with the Apostolic Age as he is, through 
his teacher Polycarp, the disciple of the Apostle John. 
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The native country of Irenzeus (Asia Minor) and the 
scene of his subsequent ministry (Gaul) render him a 
witness of the Iaith in both the Hastern and the West- 
ern Church. He cites in his writings at least one hun- 
dred verses from the Fourth Gospel, often with the re- 
mark, ‘as John, the disciple of the Lord, Saver elm 
speaking of the composition of the Four Gospels, he 
says of the last: ‘‘ Later John, the disciple of the Lord 
who rested on His breast, also wrote a Gospel, while he 
was residing at Ephesus in Asia” (Adv. Heer., III, i, 
n.2). Ashere, so also in the other texts it is clear that, 
by “John, the disciple of the Lord,” he means none 
other than the Apostle John. (Concerning the im- 
portance of Ireneus in the present question see 
Gutjahr, “Die Glaubwiirdigkeit des ireniischen Zeug- 
nisses tiber die Abfassung des 4. kanonischen Evan- 
geliums’’, Graz, 1904.) 

We find that the same conviction concerning the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is expressed at 
greater length in the Roman Church, about 170, by the 
writer of the Muratorian Fragment (lines 9-34). 
Bishop Theophilus of Antioch in Syria (before 181) also 
cites the beginning of the Fourth Gospel as the words 
of John (Ad Autolyeum, IT, xxii). Finally, according 
to the testimony of a Vatican manuscript (Codex Re- 
ginze Sueciz seu Alexandrinus, 14), Bishop Papias of 
Mierapolis in Phrygia, an immediate disciple of the 
Apostle John, included in his great exegetical work an 
account of the composition of the Gospel by St. John, 
during which he had been employed as scribe by the 
Apostle (J. Wordsworth, ‘‘Novum Testamentum la- 
tine”’, Oxford, 1889-98, I, p. 491). 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat that, in the pas- 
sages referred to, Papias and the other ancient writers: 
have in mind but one John, namely the Apostle and 
Evangelist, and not some other Presbyter John, to 
be distinguished from the Apostle. (See JoHN THE 
EVANGELIST, SAINT.) 

Indirect External Evidence.—In addition to the di- 
rect and express testimony, the first Christian centu- 
ries testify indirectly in various ways to the Johannine 
origin of the Fourth Gospel. Among this indirect evi- 
dence the most prominent place must be assigned to 
the numerous citations of texts from the Gospel, which 
demonstrate its existence and the recognition of its 
claim to form a portion of the canonical writings of the 
New Testament, as early as the beginning of the sec- 
ond century. St. Ignatius of Antioch, who died under 
Trajan (98-117), reveals in the quotations, allusions, 
and theological views found in his Epistles, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel. In the 
writings of the majority of the other Apostolie Va- 
thers, also, a like acquaintance with this Gospel can 
scarcely be disputed, especially in the case of Poly- 
carp, the “Martyrium of Polycarp”’, the ‘“ Epistle to. 
Diognetus”’, and the ‘‘ Pastor” of Hermas (cf. the list 
of quotations and allusions in F. X. Funk’s edition of 
the Apostolic Fathers). : 

In speaking of St. Papias Eusebius says (Hist. 
eccl., IIT, xxxix, 17) that he used in his work 
passages from the First Epistle of St. John. But this 
Epistle necessarily presupposes the existence of the 
Gospel, of which it isin away the introduction or com- 
panion work. [urthermore, St. Irenzeus (Adv. Her., 
V, xxxii, 2) cites a sentence of the ‘‘presbyters” 
which contains a quotation from John, x1y, 2, and, ac- 
cording to the opinion of those entitled to speak as 
critics, St. Papias must be placed in the front rank of 
the presbyters. 

Of the second-century apologists, St. Justin (d. about. 
166), in an especial manner, indicates by his doctrine 
of the Logos, and in many passages of his apologies the 
existence of the Fourth Gospel. His disciple Tatian, 
in the chronological scheme of his ‘‘ Diatessaron”’, fol- 
lows the order of the Fourth Gospel, the prologue of 
which he employs as the introduction to his work. In 
his ‘‘ Apology” also he cites a text from the Gospel 
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Like Tatian, who apostatized about 172 and joined 
the Gnostic sect of the Encratites, several other here- 
tics of the second century also supply indirect testi- 
mony concerning the Fourth Gospel. Basilides ap- 
peals to John, i, 8, and ii, 4. Valentine seeks support 
for his theories of the eons in expressions taken from 
John; his pupil Heracleon composed, about 160, a 
commentary on the Fourth Gospel, while Ptolemy, 
another of his followers, gives an explanation of the 
prologue of the Evangelist. Marcion preserves a por- 
tion of the canonical text of the Gospel of St. John 
(xiii, 4-15; xxxiv, 15, 19) in his own apocryphal gos- 
pel. The Montanists deduce their doctrine of the 
Paraclete mainly from John, xv and xvi. Similarly 
in his ‘‘True Discourse” (about 178) the pagan phil- 
osopher Celsus bases some of his statements on pas- 
sages of the Fourth Gospel. 

On the other hand, indirect testimony concern- 
ing this Gospel is also supplied by the oldest ec- 
clesiastical liturgies and the monuments of early 
Christian art. As to the former, we find from the 
very beginning texts from the Fourth Gospel used in 
all parts of the Church, and not infrequently with 
special predilection. Again, to take one example, the 
raising of Lazarus depicted in the Catacombs forms, 
as it were, a monumental commentary on the eleventh 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John. 

The Testimony of the Gospel Iiself—The Gospel it- 
self also furnishes an entirely intelligible solution of 
the question of authorship. — 

(1) In the first place from the general character 
of the work we are enabled to draw some infer- 
ences regarding its author. To judge fromthe lan- 
guage, the author was a Palestinian Jew, who was 
well acquainted with the Hellenic Greek of the upper 
classes. He also displays an accurate knowledge of 
the geographical and social conditions of Palestine, 
even in his slightest incidental references. He must 
have enjoyed personal intercourse with the Saviour 
and must even have belonged to the circle of his inti- 
mate friends. The very style of his chronicle shows 
the writer to have been an eyewitness of most of the 
events. Concerning the Apostles John and James the 
author shows a thoroughly characteristic reserve. He 
never mentions their names, although he gives those 
of most of the Apostles, and once only, and then quite 
incidentally, speaks of ‘‘the sons of Zebedee’’ (xxi, 2). 
On several occasions, when treating of incidents in 
which the Apostle John was concerned, he seems in- 
tentionally to avoid mentioning his name (John, i, 37— 
40; xviii, 15, 16; cf. xx, 3-10). He speaks of John the 
precursor nine times without giving him the title of 
“the Baptist”’, as the other Evangelists invariably do 
to distinguish him from the Apostle. All these 
indications point clearly to the conclusion that the 
Apostle John must have been the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

(2) Still clearer grounds for this view are to be found 
in the express testimony of the author. Having men- 
tioned in his account of the Crucifixion that the disci- 
ple whom Jesus loved stood beneath the Cross beside 
the mother of Jesus (John, xix, 26 sqq.), he adds, 
after telling of the Death of Christ and the opening of 
His side, the solemn assurance: “‘ And he that saw it 
hath given testimony; and his testimony is true. And 
he knoweth that he saith true: that you also may be- 
lieve” (xix, 35). According to the admission of all, 
John himself is the ‘disciple whom the Lord loved”’. 
His testimony is contained in the Gospel which for 
many consecutive years he has announced by word of 
mouth and which he now sets down in writing for the 
instruction of the faithful. He assures us, not merely 
that this testimony is true, but that he was a personal 
witness of its truth. In this manner he identifies 
himself with the disciple beloved of the Lord who 
pine could give such testimony from intimate knowl- 
edge. 
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Similarly the author repeats this testimony at the 
end of his Gospel. After again referring to the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, he immediately adds the words: 
“This is that disciple who giveth testimony of these 
things, and hath written these things; and we know 
that his testimony is true” (John, xxi, 24). As the 
next verse shows, his testimony refers not merely to 
the events just recorded but to the whole Gospel. It 
is more in accordance with the text and the general 
style of the Evangelist to regard these final words as 
the author’s own composition; should we prefer, how- 
ever, to regard this verse as the addition of the first 
reader and disciple of the Apostle, the text constitutes 
the earliest and most venerable evidence of the Jo- 
hannine origin of the Fourth Gospel (cf. M. Lepin in 
“Revue Biblique”’, new series, V, 1908, pp. 89-91). 

(3) Finally we can obtain evidence concerning the 
author from the Gospel itself, in a third way, by com- 
paring his work with the three Epistles, which have re- 
tained their place among the Catholic Epistles as the 
writings of the Apostle John. We may here take for 
granted as a fact admitted by the majority of the 
critics, that these Epistles are the work of the same 
writer, and that the author was identical with the au- 
thor of the Gospel. In fact the arguments based on 
the unity of style and language, on the uniform Johan- 
nine teaching, on the testimony of Christian antiquity, 
render any reasonable doubt of the common author- 
ship impossible. At the beginning of the Second and 
Third Epistles the author styles himself simply ‘‘the 
presbyter’’—evidently the title of honour by which he 
was commonly known among the Christian commu- 
nity. On the other hand, in his First Epistle, he em- 
phasizes repeatedly and with great earnestness the 
fact that he was an eyewitness of the facts concerning 
the life of Christ to which he (in his Gospel) had borne 
testimony among the Christians: ‘‘That which was 
from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the word of life: for 
the life was manifested; and we have seen and do bear 
witness, and declare unto you the life eternal, which 
was with the Father, and hath appeared to us: that 
which we have seen and have heard, we declare unto 
you” (I John, i, 1-3; cf. iv, 14). This ‘‘presbyter”’, 
who finds it sufficient to use such an honorary title 
without qualification as his proper name, and was like- 
wise an eye- and earwitness of the incidents of the 
Saviour’s life, can be none other than the Presbyter 
John mentioned by Papias, who can in turn be none 
other than John the Apostle (cf. Joan THE Evan- 
GELIST, SAINT). 

We can, therefore, maintain with the utmost cer- 
tainty that John the Apostle, the favourite disciple of 
Jesus, was really the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

IV. CrrcuMSTANCES OF THE CoMPOSITION.—Pass- 
ing over the intimate circumstances with which early 
legend has clothed the composition of the Fourth 
Gospel, we shall discuss briefly the time and place of 
composition, and the first readers of the Gospel. 

As to the date of its composition we possess no cer- 
tain historical information. According to the general 
opinion, the Gospel is to be referred to the last decade 
of the first century, or to be still more precise, to 96 or 
one of the succeeding years. The grounds for this 
opinion are briefly as follows: (1) the Fourth Gospel 
was composed after the three Synoptices; (2) it was 
written after the death of Peter, since the last chapter 
—especially xxi, 18-19—presupposes the death of the 
Prince of the Apostles; (3) it was also written after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple, for the 
Evangelist’s references to the Jews (ef. particularly 
xi, 18; xvill, 1; xix, 41) seem to indicate that the end 
of the city and of the people as a nation is already 
come; (4) the text of xxi, 23, appears to imply that 
John was already far advanced in years when he wrote 
the Gospel; (5) those who denied the Divinity of 
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Christ, the very point to which St. John devotes special 
attention throughout his Gospel, began to disseminate 
their heresy about the end of the first century; (6) fi- 
nally, we have direct evidence concerning the date of 
composition. The so-called ‘‘Monarchian Prologue” 
to the Fourth Gospel, which was probably written 
about the year 200 or a little later, says concerning the 
date of the appearance of the Gospel: ‘‘He [sc. the 
Apostle John] wrote this Gospel in the Province of 
Asia, after he had composed the Apocalypse on the 
Island of Patmos” (J. Wordsworth, ‘Novum Testa- 
mentum latine’’, I, Oxford, 1889-99, 486). The ban- 
ishment of John to Patmos occurred in the last year of 
Domitian’s reign (i. e. about 95). A few months be- 
fore his death (18 Sept., 96), the emperor had discon- 
tinued the persecution of the Christians and recalled 
the exiles (Eusebius, ‘‘ Hist. eccl.’’, III, xx, nn. 5-7). 
This evidence would therefore refer the composition of 
the Gospel to a. D. 96 or one of the years immediately 
following. 

The place of composition was, according to the 
above-mentioned prologue, the province of Asia. Still 
more precise is the statement of St. Irenzeus, who tells 
us that John wrote his Gospel “‘at Ephesus in Asia’’ 
(Adv. her., III, i, 2). All the other early references 
are in agreement with these statements. 

The first readers of the Gospel were the Christians 
of the second and third generations in Asia Minor. 
There was no need of initiating them into the elements 
of the Faith; consequently John must have aimed 
rather at confirming against the attacks of its oppo- 
nents the Faith handed down by their parents. 

V. CriticaL QuESTIONS CONCERNING THE TEXT.— 
As regards the text of the Gospel, the critics take spe- 
cial exception to three passages, v. 3b, 4; vii, 53-viii, 
US Sora. 

(1) The fifth chapter tells of the cure of the para- 
lytic at the pool of Bethsaida in Jerusalem. According 
to the Vulgate the text of the second part of verse 
three and verse four runs as follows: ‘ . Waiting 
for the moving of the water. And an angel of the 
Lord descended at certain times into the pond; and 
the water was moved. And he that went down first 
into the pond after the motion of the water, was made 
whole, of whatsoever infirmity he lay under.’ But 
these words are wanting in the three oldest manu- 
scripts, the Codex Vaticanus (B), Codex Sinaiticus 
(&), and Codex Bez (D), in the original text of the 
palimpsest of St. Ephraem (C), in the Syrian transla- 
tion of Cureton, as well as in the Coptic and Sahidic 
translations, in some minuscules, in three manuscripts 
of the Itala, in four of the Vulgate, and in some Arme- 
nian manuscripts. Other copies append to the words a 
critical sign which indicates a doubt as to their au- 
thenticity. The passage is therefore regarded by the 
majority of modern critics, including the Catholic exe- 
getes, Schegg, Schanz, Belser, etc., as a later addition 
by Papias or some other disciple of the Apostle. 

Other exegetes, e. g. Corluy, Cornely, Knabenbauer, 
and Murillo, defend the authenticity of the passage, 
urging in its favour important internal and external 
evidence. In the first place the words are found in the 
Codex Alexandrinus (A), the emended Codex Eph- 
raemi (C), in almost all minuscule manuscripts, in six 
manuscripts of the Itala, in most of the codices of the 
Vulgate, including the best, in the Syrian Peshito, in 
the Syrian translation of Philoxenus (with a critical 
mark), in the Persian, Arabic, and Slavonic transla- 
tions, and in some manuscripts of the Armenian text. 
More important is the fact that, even before the date 
of our present codices, the words were found by many 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers in the text of the Gos- 
pel. This is clear from Tertullian [De bapt., i (before 
202)], Didymus of Alexandria [De Trin., IT, xiv (about 
381)], St. John Chrysostom, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
St. Ambrose, St. Augustine [Sermo xv (al. xii), De 
verbis Evangelii S. Joannis), although the last-men- 
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tioned, in his tractate on the Gospel of St. John, omits 
the passage. 

The context of the narrative seems necessarily 
to presuppose the presence of the words. The sub- 
sequent answer of the sick man (v. 7), ‘‘Sir, I have 
no man, when the water is troubled, to put me 
into the pond. For whilst Iam coming, another goeth 
down before me”’, could scarcely be intelligible with- 
out verse 4, and the Evangelist is not accustomed to 
omit such necessary information from his text. Thus 
both sides have good grounds for their opinions, and 
no final decision on the question, from the standpoint 
of the textual critic, seems possible. 

(2) The second passage (vil, 53—viii, 11) contains the 
story of the adulteress. The external critical evidence 
seems in this case to give still clearer decision against. 
the authenticity of this passage. It is wanting in the 
four earliest manuscripts (B, A, C, and &) and many 
others, while in many copies it is admitted only with 
the critical mark, indicative of doubtful authenticity. 
Nor is it found in the Syrian translation of Cureton, in 
the Sinaiticus, the Gothic translation, in most codices 
of the Peshito, or of the Coptic and Armenian transla- 
tions, or finally in the oldest manuscripts of the Itala. 
None of the Greek Fathers have treated the incident in 
their commentaries, and, among Latin writers, Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, and Hilary appear to have no knowl- 
edge of this pericope. 

Notwithstanding the weight of the external evi- 
dence of these important authorities, it is possible to 
adduce still more important testimony in favour of 
the authenticity of the passage. As for the manu- 
scripts, we know on the authority of St. Jerome that. 
the incident ‘‘ was contained in many Greek and Latin 
codices” (Contra Pelagium, II, xvi), a testimony sup- 
ported to-day by the Codex Beze of Canterbury (D) 
and many others. The authenticity of the passage 1s 
also favoured by the Vulgate, by the Ethiopian, 
Arabic, and Slavonic translations, and by many 
manuscripts of the Itala and of the Armenian and 
Syrian text. Of the commentaries of the Greek Fa- 
thers, the books of Origen dealing with this portion of 
the Gospel are no longer extant; only a portion of the 
commentary of St. Cyril of Alexandria has reached us,. 
while the homilies of St. John Chrysostom on the 
Fourth Gospel must be considered a treatment of se- 
lected passages rather than of the whole text. Among 
the Latin Fathers, Sts. Ambrose and Augustine in- 
cluded the pericope in their text, and seek an explana- 
tion of its omission from other manuscripts in the fact 
that the incident might easily give rise to offence (cf. 
especially Augustine, ‘‘De coniugiis adulteris”, II, 
vil). 

It is thus much easier to explain the omission of 
the incident from many copies than the addition of 
such a passage in so many ancient versions in all parts 
of the Church. It is furthermore admitted by the 
critics that the style and mode of presentation have 
not the slightest trace of apocryphal origin, but reveal 
throughout the hand of a true master (von Soden, 
“Die Schriften des N. T.”’, I, Berlin, 1902, p. 523). 
Too much importance should not be attached to vari- 
ations of vocabulary, which may be found on compar- 
ing this passage with the rest of the Gospel, since the 
correct reading of the text is in many places doubtful, 
and any such differences of language may be easily 
harmonized with the strongly individual style of the 
Evangelist. i. 

It is thus possible, even from the purely critical 
standpoint, to adduce strong evidence in favour of 
the canonicity and inspired character of this pericope, 
which by decision of the Council of Trent, forms a 
part of Holy Writ. 

(3) Concerning the last chapter of the Gospel a 
few remarks will suffice. The last two verses of the 
twentieth chapter indicate clearly indeed that the 
Evangelist intended to terminate his work here: 
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“Many other signs also did Jesus in the sight of his dis- 
ciples, which are not written in this book. But these 
are written, that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God: and that believing, you may 
have life in his name” (xx, 30sq.). But the sole con- 
clusion that can be deduced from this is that the 
twenty-first chapter was afterwards added and is 
therefore to be regarded as an appendix to the Gospel. 
Evidence has yet to be produced to show that it was 
not the Evangelist, but another, who wrote this ap- 
pendix. The opinion is at present fairly general, even 
among critics, that the vocabulary, style, and the 
mode of presentation as a whole, together with the 
subject-matter of the passage, reveal the common au- 
thorship of this chapter and the preceding portions of 
the Fourth Gospel (ef. Jiilicher, ‘‘Einleitung”, 5th 
ed., Tiibingen, 1906, pp. 387-91; also Hilgenfeld, Har- 
nack, etc.). 

VI. HisrorrcaL GENUINENESS.—Objections Raised 
against the Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel.— 
The historical genuineness of the Fourth Gospel is at 
the present time almost universally denied outside the 
Catholic Church. Since David Friedrich Strauss and 
Ferdinand Christian Baur this denial has been postu- 
lated in advance in most of the critical inquiries 
into the Gospels and the life of Jesus. Influenced 
by this prevailing tendency, Alfred Loisy has also 
reached the point where he openly denies the histo- 
ricity of the Fourth Gospel; in his opinion the author 
desired, not to write a history, but to clothe in sym- 
bolical garb his religious ideas and theological specula- 
tions. 

The writings of Loisy and their rationalistic pro- 
totypes, especially those of the German critics, have 
influenced many later exegetes, who while wish- 
ing to maintain the Catholic standpoint in general, 
concede only a very limited measure of historical 
genuineness to the Fourth Gospel. Among this class 
are included those who acknowledge as historical the 
main outlines of the Evangelist’s narrative, but see 
in many individual portions only symbolical embellish- 
ments. Others hold with H. J. Holtzmann that we 
must recognize in the Gospel a mixture of the sub- 
jective, theological speculations of the author and the 
objective, personal recollections of his intercourse with 
Christ, without any possibility of our distinguishing 
by sure criteria these different elements. That sucha 
hypothesis precludes any further question as to the 
historical genuineness of the Johannine narrative, is 
evident, and is indeed candidly admitted by the repre- 
sentatives of these views. 

On examining the grounds for this denial or limita- 
tion of the historical genuineness of John we find that 
they are drawn by the critics almost exclusively from 
the relation of the Fourth Gospel to the Synoptic 
narrative. On comparison three points of contrast are 
discovered: (1) with respect to the events which are 
related; (2) in regard to the mode of presentation; 
and (3) in the doctrine which is contained in the nar- 
rative. 

(1) As regards the events related, the great contrast 
between John and the Synoptists in the choice and 
arrangement of materials is especially accentuated. 
The latter show us the Saviour almost exclusively in 
Galilee, labouring among the common people: John, 
on the other hand, devotes himself chiefly to chroni- 
cling Christ’s work in Judea, and His conflicts with the 
Sanhedrists at Jerusalem. An easy solution of this 
first difficulty is found in the special circumstances 
attending the composition of the Fourth Gospel. 
John may—in fact must—have assumed that the 
Synoptic narrative was known to his readers at the 
end of the first century. The interest and spiritual 
needs of these readers demanded primarily that he 
supplement the evangelical story in such a manner as 
to lead to a deeper knowledge of the Person and Divin- 
ity of the Saviour, against which the first heresies of 
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Cerinthus, the Ebionites, and the Nicolaites were being 
already disseminated in Christian communities. But 
it was chiefly in His discussions with the Scribes and 
Pharisees at Jerusalem that Christ had spoken of 
His Person and Divinity. In his Gospel, therefore, 
John made it his primary purpose to set down 
the sublime teachings of Our Saviour, to safeguard 
the Faith of the Christians against the attacks of the 
heretics. 

When we come to consider the individual events 
in the narrative, three points in particular are 
brought forward: (a) the duration of Christ’s public 
ministry extends in the Fourth Gospel over at least 
two years, probably indeed over three years, and 
some months. However, the Synoptic account of the 
public life of Jesus can by no means be confined within 
the narrow space of one year, as some modern critics 
contend. The three earhest Evangelists also suppose 
the space of at least two years and some months. (b) 
The purification of the Temple is referred by John to 
the beginning of the Saviour’s ministry, while the 
Synoptists narrate it at the close. But it is by no 
means proven that this purification occurred but once. 
The critics bring forward not a single objective reason 
why we should not hold that the incident, under the 
circumstances related in the Synoptics, as well as 
those of the Fourth Gospel, had its historical place at 
the beginning and at the end of the public life of Jesus. 
(c) Notwithstanding all the objections brought for- 
ward, John is in agreement with the Synoptists as to 
the date of the Last Supper. It occurred on Thurs- 
day, the thirteenth day of Nisan, and the Crucifixion 
took place on Friday, the fourteenth. The fact that, 
according to John, Christ held the Supper with His 
Apostles on Thursday, while, according to the Synop- 
tists, the Jews ate the paschal lamb on Friday, is not 
irreconcilable with the above statement. The most 
probable solution of the question lies in the legitimate 
and widespread custom, according to which, when the 
fifteenth of Nisan fell on the Sabbath, as it did in 
the year of the Crucifixion, the paschal lamb was 
killed in the evening hours of the thirteenth of Nisan 
and the paschal feast celebrated on this or the follow- 
ing evening, to avoid all infringement of the strict 
sabbatic rest. 

(2) As regards the mode of presentation, it is espe- 
cially insisted that the great sublimity of the Fourth 
Gospel is difficult to reconcile with the homely sim- 
plicity of the Synopties. This objection, however, 
entirely disregards the great differences in the circum- 
stances under which the Gospels were written. For 
the Christians of the third generation in Asia, living 
in the midst of flourishing schools, the Fourth Evange- 
list was forced to adopt an entirely different style 
from that employed by his predecessors in writing for 
the newly-converted Jews and pagans of the earlier 
period. 

Another difficulty raised is the fact that the pecu- 
har Johannine style is found not only in the narra- 
tive portions of the Gospel, but also in the discourses 
of Jesus and in the words of the Baptist and other per- 
sonages. But we must remember that all the dis- 
courses and colloquies had to be translated from 
Aramaic into Greek, and in this process received from 
the author their distinctive unity of style. Besides, 
in the Gospel, the intention is by no means to give a 
verbatim report of every sentence and expression of a 
discourse, a sermon, or a disputation. The leading 
ideas alone are set forth in exact accordance with the 
sense, and, in this manner, also, they come to reflect 
the style of the Evangelist. Finally, the disciple 
surely received from his Master many of the distine- 
tive metaphors and expressions which imprint on the 
Gospel its peculiar character. 

(3) The difference in doctrinal content lies only in 
the external forms and does not extend to the truths 
themselves. A satisfactory explanation of the dog: 
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matic character of John’s narrative, as compared with 
the stress laid on the moral side of the discourses of 
Jesus by the Synoptists, is to be found in the charac- 
ter of his first readers, to which reference has already 
been repeatedly made. To the same cause, also, must 
be ascribed the further difference between the Gospels, 
namely, why John makes his teaching centre around 
the Person of Jesus, while the Synopties bring into re- 
lief rather the Kingdom of God. At the end of the 
first century there was no need for the Evangelist to 
repeat the lessons concerning the Kingdom of Heaven, 
already amply treated by his predecessors. His was 
the especial task to emphasize, in opposition to the 
heretics, the fundamental truth of the Divinity of the 
Founder of this Kingdom, and by chronicling those 
words and works of the Redeemer in which He 
Himself had revealed the majesty of His glory, to 
lead the faithful to a more profound knowledge of 
this truth. 

It is superfluous to say that in the teaching itself, es- 
pecially regarding the Person of the Redeemer, there 
is not the slightest contradiction between John and the 
Synoptists. The critics themselves have to admit 
that even in the Synoptic Gospels Christ, when He 
speaks of His relations with the Father, assumes the 
solemn ‘“‘ Johannine” mode of speech. It will be suffi- 
cient to recall the impressive words: ‘And no one 
knoweth the Son, but the Father: neither doth any 
one know the Father, but the Son, and he to whom it 
shall please the Son to reveal him” (Matt., xi, 27; 
Luke, x, 22). 

Positive Hvidence for the Historical Genuineness of 
the Gospel.—The reasons urged against the genuine- 
ness of the Fourth Gospel are devoid of all conclusive 
foree. On the other hand, its genuineness is vouched 
for by the whole character of the narrative. From 
the very beginning the events are portrayed with the 
precision of an eyewitness; the most minute subsidi- 
ary circumstances are mentioned; not the least sug- 
gestion can be found that the author had any other 
object in mind than the chronicling of the strict his- 
torical truth. A perusal of the passages describing 
the call of the first disciples (1, 35-51), the Marriage at 
Cana (ii, 1-11), the conversation with the Samaritan 
woman (iv, 3-42), the healing of the man born blind 
(ix, 1-41), the raising of Lazarus (xi, 1-47), is suffi- 
cient. to convince one that such a chronicle must neces- 
sarily lead the readers into error, if the events which 
are deseribed be otherwise than true in the historical 
sense. 

To this must be added the express assertion made 
repeatedly by the Evangelist that he speaks the truth 
and claims for his words unqualified belief (xix, 35; 
xx, 30sq.; xxi, 24;I John, i, 1-4). To reject these as- 
surances is to label the Evangelist a worthless impos- 
tor, and to make of his Gospel an unsolvable historical 
and psychological enigma. ; ac 

And finally, the verdict of the entire Christian past 
has certainly a distinct claim to consideration in this 
question, since the Fourth Gospel has always been 
unhesitatingly accepted as one of the chief and 
historically credible sources of our knowledge of 
the life of Jesus Christ. With entire Justice, there- 
fore, have the contrary views been condemned in 
clauses 16-18 of the Decree “Lamentabili” (3 July, 
1907) and in the Decree of the Biblical Commission of 
29 May, 1907. ; : 

VII. Ossnct anp Imporrance.—The intention of 
the Evangelist in composing the Gospel is expressed 
in the words which we have already quoted: ‘‘ But 
these are written that you may believe that Jesus 1s 
the Christ, the Son of God” (xx, 31). He wished also 
by his work to confirm the faith of the disciples in the 
Messianic character and the Divinity of Christ. To 
attain his object, he selected principally those dis- 
courses and colloquies of Jesus in which the self-reve- 
lation of the Redeemer laid clearest emphasis on the 
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Divine Majesty of His Being. In this manner John 
wished to secure the faithful against the temptations 
of the false learning by means of which the heretics 
might prejudice the purity of their faith. Towards the 
narrative of the earlier Evangelists John’s attitude 
was that of one who sought to fill out the story of the 
words and works of the Saviour, while endeavouring 
to secure certain incidents from misinterpretation. 
His Gospel thus forms a glorious conclusion of the Joy- 
ous message of the Eternal Word. For all time it re- 
mains for the Church the most sublime testimony of 
her faith in the Son of God, the radiant lamp of truth 
for her doctrine, the never-ceasing source of loving 
zeal in her devotion to her Master, Who loves her even 
to the end. 


_ Commentaries on the Gospel of St. John.—In early Christian 
times: the Homilies of Sr. Joun Curysos7om and the Tractates 
of Sx. Auaustine; the extant portions of the commentaries of 
OriceN and Sr. Cyrin or ALmXANDRIA; the expositions of 
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ostom, and the exegetical works of St. Brpr, who follows 
Augustine. In the Middle Ages: the interpretations of Sr. 
THomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventurn, of Blessed ALBERTUS 
Maenus, Rupprr or Deutz, and Sv. Bruno or Sranr. Modern 
works in Latin: those of Casmran; Toterus; MaLponatus; 
Rispra; Parrizt (Rome, 1857); Cornuy (3rd ed., Ghent, 
1889); Knorurar (2nd ed., Vienna, 1894); KnaBENBAUER 
(2nd ed., Paris, 1906). In English: Maclviniy (nd ed., Dub- 
lin, 1902); MacRory (Dublin, 1897); Wrstcorr (new ed., 
London, 1908); PLumMer (London, 1881); WusirrLaw (Glas- 
gow, 1888). In German: Kuen (Mainz, 1829); Hanrserc- 
Scunae (2 vols., Munich, 1878-80); Scuanz (Tiibingen, 1885); 
Betser (Freiburg, 1905); Ker. (Leipzig, 1881); Horrzmann 
(3rd ed., Tiibingen, 1908); Mpynr-Wetss (9th ed., Gottingen, 
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John and Paul, Saints, martyred at Rome on 26 
June. The year of their martyrdom is uncertain: 
according to their Acts, it occurred under Julian the 
Apostate (361-3). In the second half of the fourth 
century, Byzantius, the Roman senator, and Pamma- 
chius, his son, fashioned their house on the Czelian Hill 
into a Christian basilica. In the fifth century the 
presbytert tituli Byzantit (priests of the church of By- 
zantius) are mentioned in an inscription and among 
the signatures of the Roman Council of 499. The 
church was also ealled the titulus Pammachw after 
Byzantius’s son, the pious friend of St. Jerome. In 
the ancient apartments on the ground-floor of the 
house of Byzantius, which were still retained under 
the basilica, the tomb of two Roman martyrs, John 
and Paul, was the object of veneration as early as 
the fifth century. The Sacramentariwm Leonianum 
already indicates in the preface to the feast of the 
saints, that they rested within the city walls (“Sacr. 
Leon.”, ed. Feltoe, Cambridge, 1896, 34), while, in 
one of the early itineraries to the tombs of the Roman 
martyrs, their grave is assigned to the church on the 
Cxelian (De Rossi, “Roma sotterranea”, I, 138, 175). 
The titulus Byzantii or Pammachit was consequently 
known at a very early date by the names of the two 
martyrs (titulus SS. Joannis et Pauli). That the 
two saints are martyrs of the Roman Church, is his- 
torically certain; as to how and when their bodies 
found a resting-place in the house of Pammachius 
under the basilica, we only know that it certainly 
occurred in the fourth century. The year and cir- 
cumstances of their martyrdom are likewise unknown. 
According to their Acts, which are of a purely leg- 
endary character and without historical foundation, 
the martyrs were eunuchs of Constantina, daughter 
of Constantine the Great, and became acquainted 
with a certain Gallicanus, who built a church in 
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Ostia. At the command of Julian the Apostate, 
they were beheaded secretly by Terentianus in their 
house on the Celian, where their church was subse- 
quently erected, and where they themselves were 
buried. The rooms on the ground-floor of the above- 
mentioned house of Pammachius were rediscovered 
under the Basilica of SS. Giovanni e Paolo in Rome. 
They are decorated with important and interesting 
frescoes, while the original tomb (confessio) of Sts. 
John and Paul is covered with paintings of which 
the martyrs are the subject. The rooms and the 
tomb form one of the most important early Christian 
memorials in Rome. Since the erection of the ba- 
silica, the two saints have been greatly venerated, and 
their names have been inserted in the Canon of the 
Mass. Their feast is kept on 26 June. 


Momprittius, Sanctuarium, I, 317 sq.; Acta SS., V, June, 
159-60 — ef. ibid., 37-9; Bibl. hagiogr. latina, ed. BOLLANDISTS, 
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John Baptist de la Salle, Samnr, founder of the 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
educational reformer, and father of modern pedagogy, 
was born at Reims, 30 April, 1651, and died at Saint- 
Yon, Rouen, on Good Friday, 7 April, 1719. The 
family. of de la Salle traces its origin to Johan Salla, 
who, in the early part of the ninth century, was Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Royal forces of Alfonso the 
Chaste. It was not, however, until about 1350 that 
the younger branch of this family, from which our 
saint is descended, removed to France and settled in 
Champagne. John Baptist was the eldest child of 
Louis de la Salle and Nicolle de Moét de Brouillet. 
His parents were very solicitous in the care they be- 
stowed upon their child, especially in regard to his 
moral and intellectual development. After due prepa- 
ration, he was sent to the Collége des Bons Enfants, 
where he pursued the higher studies, and, on 10 July, 
1669, he took the degree of Master of Arts. Canon 
Pierre Dozet, chancellor of the University of Reims, 
was the presiding officer at the academic sessions, and 
in the discharge of his function had opportunity to 
study the character of his young cousin, de la Salle, 
with the result that he determined on resigning his 
canonry in his favour. Louis de la Salle, however, 
cherished the hope that John Baptist would select the 
profession of law, and thereby maintain the family 
tradition. But young de la Salle insisted that he was 
called to serve the Church, and accordingly he re- 
ceived the tonsure 11 March, 1662, and was solemnly 
installed as a canon of the metropolitan See of Reims, 
7 Jan., 1667. 

When de la Salle had completed his classical, liter- 
ary, and philosophical course and had read the School- 
men, he was sent to Paris to enter the Seminary of 
Saint-Sulpice on 18 October, 1670. | While residing 
here he attended the lectures in theology at the 
Sorbonne. There, under the direction of Louis Tron- 
son, he made such rapid progress in virtue, that M. 
Lechassier, superior general of the Congregation of 
Saint-Sulpice, renders this testimony of him: “De la 
Salle was a constant observer of the rule. His conver- 
sation was always pleasing and above reproach. He 
seems never to have given offence to any one, nor to 
have incurred any one’s censure.” While at the 
seminary de la Salle distinguished himself by his piety 
as well as by the vigour of his intellectual progress and 
the ability with which he handled theological subjects. 
Nine months after his arrival in Paris, his mother 
died, 19 July, 1671, and on 9 April, 1672, his father 
died. This circumstance obliged him to leave Saint- 
Sulpice, 19 April, 1672. He was now twenty-one, 
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the head of the family, and as such had the re- 
sponsibility of educating his brothers and sisters. 
Ilis whole attention was devoted to his domestic 
affairs, and he provided for every circumstance by his 
discreet, businesslike administration. Canon Blain 
says that he underwent at this time many mental 
struggles. Distrusting his own lights, de la Salle had 
recourse to prayer and the guidance of discreet ad- 
visers, among them, Nicolas Roland, canon and theo- 
logian of Reims, a man of great spiritual discernment. 
Acting upon the advice of the latter, the future 
founder was ordained subdeacon at Cambrai, by 
Archbishop Ladislas Jonnart, 2 June, 1672. 

When not occupied with the duties of his canonry 
or with his theological studies, he was engaged in good 
works, under the guidance of his spiritual director. 
After four years, he was ordained deacon at Paris, 21 
March, 1676, by Frangois Batailler, Bishop of Bethle- 
hem. On this occasion de la Salle sought to obtain 
the permission of Maurice Le Tellier, Archbishop of 
Reims, to resign his canonry and prepare for parish 
work. Nicolas Roland urged him to take this step, 
alleging that a rich canonry was little in harmony 
with youthful zeal and activity. His archbishop, 
however, refused his request. With humble submis- 
sion, de la Salle accepted the decision and returned to 
Reims to pursue his studies and to make final prepara- 
tions for his ordination to the priesthood. He was 
ordained priest by the Archbishop of Reims, on Holy 
Saturday, 9 April, 1678. The young priest was a 
model of piety, and his biographers say that persons 
went to assist at his Mass to be edified, and to share 
his piety. After Mass there were many who sought 
his counsel and put themselves under his spiritual 
guidance. Dela Salle never omitted Holy Mass, save 
when prevented by sickness. In June, 1680, he sub- 
mitted to his final examination and took his doctorate 
in theology. At this period of his life de la Salle 
evinced a docility of spirit, a self-difidence, that be- 
spoke the character of the man and saint. In physi- 
cal appearance he was of commanding presence, 
somewhat above the medium height, and well-pro- 
portioned. He had large, penetrating blue eyes and 4 
broad forehead. His portraits present a picture of 
sweetness and dignity, beaming with intelligence and 
breathing an air of modesty and refined grace. A 
smile plays about the finely chiselled lips and illu- 
mines a countenance to which the large lustrous eyes 
give an air of commanding intelligence. 

During the few years that intervened between his 
ordination to the priesthood and the establishing of 
his institute, de la Salle was occupied in carrying out 
the last will and testament of Nicolas Roland, who, 
when dying, had confided to him the newly estab- 
lished Congregation of the Sisters of the Child Jesus. 
“Your zeal will bring it to prosperity”, said Nicolas: 
Roland to him. ‘You will complete the work which 
I have begun. In all this, Father Barré will be your 
model and guide.’”’? Thus was de la Salle impercepti- 
bly drawn towards his life-work. ‘‘The idea of it 
never occurred to me”’, de la Salle wrote in a memoir. 
“Tf I had ever thought that what I did out of pure 
charity for the poor school teachers would make it 
incumbent upon me to live with them, I would have 
given it up at once.” This sentiment he again ex- 
pressed towards the close of his life in these emphatie 
words: “If God had revealed to me the good that 
could be accomplished by this institute, and had like- 
wise made known to me the trials and sufferings 
which would accompany it, my courage would have 
failed me, and I would never have undertaken it.” 
At this period de la Salle was still occupied with his 
functions as canon. He was, however, aroused to the 
higher calling by a message from Madame Maillefer, in 
March, 1679, requesting him to aid Adrien Nyel in 
ope a free school at Reims. But hardly had he 
succeeded in establishing the school of St-Maurice 
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when he quietly withdrew from the work, as if it were 
nct his mission. Shortly afterwards the opening of 
another free school in St-Jacques parish lured him 
again from his seclusion, but he soon retired again. 

Althougn instrumental in opening these elementary 
free schools at Reims, de la Salle seemed to allow 
Adrien Nyel to share all the honours resulting there- 
from, while he was content to labour assiduously for 
the real progress of both schools. He was uncon- 
sciously attracted to the work. Daily he visited the 
teachers to encourage them or suggest practical 
methods to attain definite results. But when he 
found that the teachers became discouraged, owing to 
the lack of proper guidance after school hours, he 
undertook to house them, that 
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candidate fell sick and died. The loss of this Brother 
was a blow to the founder. After passing the whole 
night in prayer, he rose up, not only comforted and 
strengthened, but also enlightened as to the char- 
acter of his future institute. He then determined 
that there should be no priests among the members of 
his institute. Although there were priests and lay 
brothers in nearly all existing religious orders, de la 
Salle was convinced that the time had come for a 
change in this matter in the new congregation. 
Brother Lucard, the Annalist of the institute, thus 
sums up the matter: ‘Since the death of Henri 
L’Heureux, de la Salle was firmly convinced that his 
institute was to be founded on simplicity and humility. 


he might be able to direet them 
and give them practical lessons 
in the useful employment of 
time, and to prevent weariness 
and disgust. Not only did 
he aid them in class and after 
class, but he made good any 
deficit in the cost of living. 
He even admitted them to his 
own table and later on shel- 
tered them under his roof. 
Thus was he drawn closer and 
closer to them, forming an in- 
timate fellowship with the 
teachers of the poor. ‘It 
was, indeed”, says Mgr Gui- 
bert, ‘‘his love that induced de 
la Salle to devote himself to 
the young teachers of Reims. 
They were like abandoned 
sheep without a shepherd. He 
assumed the responsibility of 
uniting them.” As yet de la 
Salle had no definitive plans 
for the future, even as late as 
24 June, 1682, when he trans- 
ferred his little community to 
the vicinity of rue Neuve. He 
simply kept himself in readiness 
to follow the guidance of Prov- 
idence. He resigned his can- 
onry in July, 1683, and he 


No Brother could, without 
compromising his congrega- 
tion, allow himself to be di- 
verted from his functions as a 
teacher, by devoting himself 
to special studies, the saying 
of the Divine Office, or the 
fulfilment of other duties ob- 
ligatory on the sacred min- 
istry.” Therefore, no Brother 
can aspire to the priesthood 
nor perform any priestly func- 
tion, and no ecclesiastic can 
become a member of the in- 
stitute. This is the new rule 
that de la Salle added, and it 
is embodied in the Constitution 
of the institute. 

From 1702 the founder be- 
gan to endure a long period 
of trial, aggravated by perse- 
cution on the part of certain 
ecclesiastical authorities. In 
November, 1702, he was de- 
posed by Cardinal de Noailles, 
and supplanted for a time by 
the Rev. M. Bricot. In 1703 
one of his most trusted dis- 
ciples, Nicolas Vuyart, treach- 
erously deserted him. For the 
next ten years the holy founder 
was engaged in a series of 
struggles for the preservation 


distributed his fortune to the 
poor in the winter of 1684, 
thus giving convincing proofs 
that he would not hesitate to 
make any sacrifices necessary 
to complete the good work he had begun. Pére 
Barré counselled de la Salle to give up whatever might 
divert his attention from procuring God’s glory. In 
reply to the earnest remonstrances of his friends and 
kinsfolk, he meekly answered: ‘‘I must do the work 
of God, and if the worst should come to pass, we 
shall have to beg alms.” Reliance upon Providence 
was henceforth to be the foundation of the Christian 
Schools. ‘ 

Up to this period (1684) the institute had lacked the 
characteristics of a permanent organization. From 
1694 to 1717, the struggle for existence was most 
critical. In 1692 the institute was so weakened by 
deaths and defections that de la Salle could hardly 
find two Brothers who were willing to bind themselves 
by vow to maintain the free schools. The death of 
Henri L’Heureux in December, 1690, materially 
affected the rules of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. De la Salle, intending this gifted young 
Brother to be the future superior of the congregation, 
entertained the hope of having him ordained priest, and 
with this view he sent him to Paris to pursue his theo- 
logical studies at the Sorbonne. After a brilliant 
eourse, Brother Henri L’Heureux was ready for ordi- 
nation, but before this event took place the young 
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of his institute, in the course of 
which his name was attacked, 
and justice denied him before 
the civil tribunals. After thirty- 
five years of hard labour, his 
work seemed to be almost on the verge of ruin. His 
confidence in God was so firm and unshaken that he 
was never really discouraged. In 1717 he convoked 
a chapter for the purpose of solidifying the work and 
for the election of a superior general. His aim was to 
have a Brother elected during his lifetime and thus 
perfect the government of the institute in accordance 
with the rule he had formulated. The choice of the 
assembled Brothers fell upon Brother Barthélemy, a 
man whom all esteemed for his learning and virtue. 
The institute was now an accomplished fact. And 
from the first interview with Adrien Nyel, in 1679, de 
la Salle belonged wholly to the Brothers, sharing with 
them the burden of labour and observing the com- 
mon rule. He never left them to engage in other 
works. 

De la Salle was too prudent and too well inspired by 
God, not to give his institute a positive character in its 
twofold object: the Christian education of youth and 
the cultivation of that spirit of faith, piety, mortifica- 
tion, and obedienee which should characterize its 
members. His gift of gaining souls to God, and of 
leading them to make great sacrifices, was supple- 
mented by the splendid executive ability that en- 
abled him to found an institute and to supervise and 
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direct its gradual development. A study of the extraor- 
dinary religious, social, and educational conditions, 
at the time the institute was founded by de la Salle, will 
show the peculiar character of the difficulties he had 
to encounter and overcome. Jansenism had gained 
the ascendency in France and spread broadcast its 
pernicious doctrines; it fostered internal dissensions 
and promoted Gallicanism, to the great detriment of 
the Faith and of loyalty to the Holy See. In the 
social order, a spirit of exaggerated independence was 
abroad, contemning authority or thrusting it aside. 
When such conditions prevailed in the upper classes, 
one may well ask, what must have been the condition 
of the masses? The incessant foreign and internal 
wars, with their consequent evils, told with disas- 
trous effect upon the people. Exorbitant demands 
on the part of army officials, the violence of the 
soldiery, the rapine of supervisors, the wholesale 
plunder of crops, followed by famine and ruin, left 
whole provinces of France under the weight of terrible 
sufferings and untold misery. The peasants fre- 
quently had no bread, and when they had it the cir- 
cumstances were such as to deprive them of any 
hope of sustenance for the morrow. Even when the 
gloom of intestine turmoil had been momentarily 
brightened by the splendid victories abroad, the sad 
effect of the glory of the reign of Louis XIV made the 
mourning in cottages only the more bitter owing to the 
loss of the loved ones on foreign battlefields. Evidently, 
morals among the masses under these dire circum- 
stances were threatened with ruin, as were the social 
and economic conditions; for false doctrines were 
spread and took hold among the people, destroying 
their faith and stultifying their consciences. Schools 
there were, but they were poorly attended and shame- 
fully neglected. The children and the people generally 
were ignorant, and vice, according to contemporary 
authorities, was rampant among all classes. De la 
Salle carefully studied these conditions and, moved to 
compassion for the poor, resolved to improve their 
social and moral status. The founder grasped the 
situation and proposed as a remedy, popular free 
schools thoroughly graded and supplied with zealous 
teachers, who would implant in the hearts of the 
children the germs of those virtues that would tend 
towards the regeneration of both the pupils and the 
parents. He saw that a religious congregation com- 
posed of enlightened men, eager for the salvation of 
souls, could alone stem the tide of irreligion, vice, and 
ignorance. He clearly perceived that, in the peculiar 
conditions which surround any institute at the period 
of its origin, the work proposed to be done should em- 
body in its ends the special requirements of the age in 
which it originates. He also foresaw that, while the 
guiding spirit of such an institute must ever remain 
fundamentally the same, its scope, as a permanent 
organization working for the welfare of humanity, 
should have the character of a social foree answering 
to the needs and conditions of any age and country. 
The various educational reforms which de la Salle 
introduced prove that he legislated wisely. The 
courses of study for elementary free schools, technical 
schools, and colleges are evidences of his broad culture 
and wide grasp of educational problems. Hence, if 
the needs of a certain locality called for special 
branches, or if the times and conditions demanded 
certain advanced studies, de la Salle was not slow in 
responding nor in giving these subjects a place com- 
mensurate in importance with their educational value. 
De la Salle, furthermore, displayed his genius in giving 
his institute a distinctive character, that of a teaching 
body, consecrated to the work of popular education. 
Thus he became the author of a system of psychologic 
pedagogy which included the essential principles 
adopted by later workers in the field of educational 
reforms, notably by Pestalozzi, Frébel, Herbart, and 
others. In making the vernacular the basis of all in- 
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struction, de la Salle appealed to the intelligence of the: 
child, prepared the way for the study of national liter- 
ature, and opened up to the grown man those avenues 
of real knowledge and delight that had hitherto been 
closed against the eager multitude. With true scien- 
tific insight he perceived the absurdity of retaining 
Latin texts to teach the art of reading. For this 
change he gave the following reasons: (1) The teach- 
ing of the art of reading, in primary and elementary 
schools, through the vernacular, is of greater and wider 
utility than by Latin texts. (2) The vernacular is 
more easily taught to children, who already possess 
some knowledge of it, than the Latin of which they are 
wholly ignorant. (3) It requires considerably less 
time to learn the art of reading through the vernacu- 
lar, than through a foreign tongue. (4) The boys and 
girls attending the primary and elementary schools, 
can spend only a few years under instruction. Now, 
if they are taught reading from a Latin text, they gen- 
erally leave school without being able to read the 
vernacular, and with only an imperfect knowledge of 
how to read the Latin. Hence, they will soon forget 
the little they have learned, and, perhaps, even how 
to read the vernacular. (5) Reading is one of the most 
efficacious means of acquiring knowledge. With due 
care in the selection of books, children who ean read in 
the vernacular could spread the Christian doctrine in 
the family circle, and, on evenings, read some useful 
or instructive books to the assembled household; 
whereas, if they could read the Latin only, without 
understanding it, they would be deprived of many 
valuable benefits resulting from the intelligent reading 
of a good book. (6) It is impossible for children in 
primary and elementary schools to master the reading 
of Latin texts, because they are not acquainted with 
its subject-matter. It is, therefore, the part of wisdom 
to train children thoroughly to the intelligent reading 
of works written in the vernacular. Thus, having 
mastered the art of reading in the vernacular, a few 
months would suffice to make them read the Latin 
fluently, whereas, if the traditional method were fol- 
lowed, it would require at least several years [Annales 
de l'Institut, I (1883), pp. 140, 141].—This fact proves 
that de la Salle was a profound thinker, a genius in the. 
work of popular education. He embraced all classes, 
all conditions of society. By making the free schools 
popular, he grasped the growing needs of society in his 
own day and for all times. No phase of the educa- 
tional problem escaped his penetrating vision. 

As de la Salle is especially identified with the “Si- 
multaneous Method” of teaching, an explanation of 
the method and its history will prove of interest to the 
educator. By the “Simultaneous Method” the pupils 
are graded according to their capacity, putting those 
of equal attainments in the same class, giving them the 
same text-books, and requiring them to follow the 
same lesson under one and the same teacher. This 
method has best stood the test of time and experience, 
and is that which the Brothers of the Christian Schools: 
employ in all grades of instruction even at the present 
day. Like all fruitful ideas, the “Simultaneous 
Method” is not the exclusive property of any one man. 
Others besides de la Salle discerned its value, and even 
partially applied its essential principles, long before 
the founder of the Christian Schools made it live in nis 
institute. It had no place in the university system of 
the Middle Ages. The plan adopted in those times was 
that which prevails to a great extent in the universi- 
ties of our own day, namely, listening to lectures, tak- 
ing notes thereon, and holding disputations upon the 
subject-matter. The Jesuits organized each class in 
subdivisions; each division being headed by an ad- 
vanced pupil called a decurion, to whom the boys re- 
cited their lessons at stated times, while the teacher 
corrected exercises or heard the lessons of particular 
pupils. The whole class afterwards received explana- 
tions from the teacher. St. Peter Fourier (1565— 
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1640) saw in Christian education the remedy for many 
of the disorders existing among the poor and labouring 
class. He was far-secing, and anticipated more than 
one of our modern educational improvements. In- 
deed, he was one of the first to apply some of the pria- 
ciples of the ‘Simultaneous Method”. In his consti- 
tutions he prescries that, as far as it can possibly be 
carried out, all the pupils of the same mistress shall 
have each the same book, in order to learn and read 
therein the same lesson; so that, whilst one is reading 
hers in an audible and intelligible voice before the 
mistress, all the others, hearing her and following this 
lesson in their books at the same time, may learn it 
sooner, more readily, and more perfectly. Herein the 
principle of the “Simultaneous Method” is, for the 
first time, clearly stated. Yet, when he enters into 
the details of practice, he seems to lose sight of the 
principle which he lays down. In the very next para- 
graph of the Constitutions, it is i 
provided that the mistress shall 
call up two pupils at a time, 
and place them one at each 
side of her desk. The more ad- 
vaneed pupil shall read her 
lesson; the other shall listen to 
her, shall correct all the faults 
she may make, in the use of 
words, in pronunciation, or 
in the observance of pauses. 
This is the individual method. 
For the smaller pupils he reec- 
ommends that four or six at 
a time come to her desk, and 
to make use of some graded 
ecards, containing letters and 
syllables. (Sommaire des Con- 
stitutions des Religieuses de 
la Congrégation de Notre- 
Dame, 1649, 3rd part.) 
Comenius (or Amos Komen- 
sky, 1592-1674), in his “ Di- 
dactica Magna”, requires the 
teacher to instruct his pupils 
semel et omnes simul, “all to- 
gether at one and the same 
time” (edit. 1647, cap. xix, 
Probl. I, Col. 102, 103). Mgr. de Nesmond (1629-1715) 
divided the class into four or five groups, each having 
the same book, “in order that all the children of the 
same group or bench may receive the same lesson, and 
when one begins to read, the others are to read in a 
low voice at the same time” (Méthode pour instruire 
en peu de temps les Enfants, p. 59). About 1674, 
Charles Démia, of Lyons, adopted the method of Mer. 
de Nesmond. Like him, he gave the same reading- 
book to each group, requiring that each one follow, 
holding his finger or a marker on the words that are 
being read. The immediate precursor of St. John 
Baptist de ka Salle was a theorist, the anonymous 
author of “Avis touchant les Petites Ecoles” (Bibl. 
Nat., 40, R. 556). In this little work, which Leopold 
Delisle places prior to 1680, the author complains of 
the condition of the primary schools and proposes a 
method by which a large number of pupils might be 
taught, by one teacher, one book, and one voice. The 
school, he tells us, should be so regulated that one and 
the same book, one and the same teacher, one and the 
same lesson, one and the same correction, should serve 
for all, so that each pupil would thereby possess his 
teacher wholly and entirely, and occupy all his care, 
all his time, and all his attention, as if he were the only 
pupil (pp. 13 and 19). It is reasonable to presume 
that de la Salle frequented the schools taught by the 
Congregation of Notre-Dame, which were founded at 
Reims in 1634, and observed the method of teaching 
employed in that congregation. We can have no 
doubt that he was equally well acquainted with the 
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defects which rendered such methods useless. In 
1682 de la Salle had organized the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, and had given them the “Simul- 
taneous Method”. Brother Azarias says: “ What St. 
Peter lourier touched, what Komensky and Mgr. cde 
Nesmond and Charles Démia had glimmerings of. 
what the anonymous author could nowhere find and 
thought to realize, had become a fact”. De la Salle 
applied the Simultaneous Method not only to reading, 
as was done by his predecessors, but also to catechism, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetie in the elementary 
classes, and then to all the specialties taught in the 
colleges which he founded. He is, therefore, the gen- 
jus who introduced and perfected the Simultaneous 
Method in all its practical details. De la Salle defi- 
nitely points out the “Simultaneous Method” as the 
one which he wished his disciples to follow. Itisno 
longer the one teacher governing a whole school; it is 
two or three, or more, accord- 
ing to the number of pupils, 
each taking those of the same 
capacity and teaching them to- 
gether. His instructions on 
these heads are exact. “The 
Brothers”, he says, “shall pay 
special attention to three things. 
in class: (1) During the lessons, 
to correct every word that the 
pupil who is reading _ pro- 
nounces badly; (2) To make 
all who read in the same lesson 
to follow therein; (3) To have 
silence strictly observed in the 
school” (Common Rules). The 
pupils follow in the same les- 
son, they observe strict silence, 
the teacher in correcting one, 
is correcting all. Here is the 
essence of the “Simultaneous 
Method”. De la Salle general- 
izes the principle for all les- 
sons, thus: “In all the lessons 
from alphabet-cards, syllaba- 
ries, and other books, whetLer 
French or Latin, and even 
during arithmetic, while one 
reads, all the others of the same lesson shall follow; 
that is, they shall read to themselves from their books 
without making noises with their lips, what the one 
reading pronounces aloud from his book” (Conduite 
des écoles chrétiennes, Avignon, 1724). 

With truth has Matthew Arnold said, in speaking of 
this handbook of Method: ‘‘ Later works on the same 
subject have little improved the precepts, while they 
entirely lack the unction.” In the management of 
Christian schools, de la Salle states concisely the fol- 
lowing practical rules for teaching methodically: ‘‘1. 
The teacher determines the relative intelligence of every 
pupil in his class. 2. He adapts his language and ex- 
planations to the capacity of his class, and is careful 
never to neglect the duller pupils. 38. He makes sure 
that the pupils know the meaning of the words they 
employ. 4. He advances from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the easy to the difficult. 5. He makes it 
a special point to insist greatly on the elementary part 
of each subject; not to advance until the pupils are 
well grounded on what goes before. ..... Oo 
state but few principles at a time, but to explain them 
Wl go pt 10. To speak much to the eyes of the 
pupils, making use of the blackboard. ..... He 
To prepare every lesson carefully. 12. To place no 
faulty models or standards before the pupils; always 
to speak to them in a sensible manner, expressing 
one’s self in correct language, good English, and with 
clearness and precision. 13. To employ none but ex- 
act definitions and well-founded divisions... . .- 
18. To assert nothing without being positively certain 
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of its truth, especially as regards facts, definitions, or 
principles. 19. To make frequent use of the system 
of question and answer” (Chap. V, art. ii, pp. 31-33). 

It is true that de la Salle, in establishing his insti- 
tute, had in mind principally the primary and ele- 
mentary school, which was the real raison d’étre for 
the existence of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
He was the organizer of the public instruction of his 
time, and no master of pedagogical science will deny 
him that distinction. But, if the primary and ele- 
mentary school was the principal master-work of de la 
Salle, there was yet another field of labour which like- 
wise reveals his creative genius. At the opening of 
the eighteenth century, he was confronted with singu- 
larly perplexing conditions. The rising generation 
was weary of past glories, disgusted with the present 
and was ambitious to achieve renown in hitherto un- 
explored fields of activity. As education was grad- 
ually extending to the masses, with the light of 
instruction came new ideas, new occupations, new 
ventures, and a breaking away from the old civiliza- 
tion, with the desire to wrestle with the problems born 
of the new conditions. Even those who were trained in 
traditional methods became aware of a mighty change 
in men and things. They felt that there was a desid- 
eratum in the actual educational system. With their 
sons, they experienced the world-spirit breathing upon 
the moribund civilization of Louis XIV. The politi- 
cal horizon had changed, society became more degen- 
erate, the intellectual world was awakened and cast 
off its lethargy, assuming a bolder attitude and aspir- 
ing to greater freedom in the realm of thought and 
research. Dela Salle had been struck with the serious 
hiatus in the instruction reserved for the wealthy 
children. who were destined for the liberal professions. 
So, while organizing the primary and elementary 
school, he also created, in 1705, a special establish- 
ment until then unknown in the educational world. 
This new creation was the boarding college at Saint- 
Yon, wherein he inaugurated the system of modern 
secondary instruction. Saint-Yon became the type 
of all such colleges, and that of Passy, Paris, became 
the modern exemplar of similar institutions in France 
and elsewhere. M. Drury, in his report upon techni- 
cal education, states that France is indebted to de la 
Salle for the practical installation and popularization 
of that form of instruction. 

Hence, from the origin of the institute, there was a 
constant adaptation of programmes to the needs cre- 
ated by the social transformations which were taking 
place. This flexibility, which contrasted with the 
fixedness of the university programmes, excited sur- 
prise and no little opposition among the representa- 
tives of academic authority in those days. The 
instruction given in the colleges founded by de la Salle 
and his successors was peculiarly adapted to the needs 
of a very interesting class of young men. The educa- 
tional reforms thus planned and carried out by him 
give unmistakable evidence that Providence had 
raised him up to be the lawgiver of primary and ele- 
mentary teaching, as well as the creator of a new 
system of intellectual training, combining the pre- 
cision of the traditional method with the wider scope 
of the new one. It was but natural that de la Salle, 
who had assimilated the best that the seventeenth 
century could give, and who had become cognizant of 
the inefficiency of the old system to meet the require- 
ments of the new conditions, should create schools 
which were then, and have been since, the admiration 
of educators. The boarding colleges founded by de 
la Salle for the modern secondary instruction are, 
therefore, a distinct creation. The date of the Saint- 
Yon College is 1705. He later added a technical 
school to develop the mechanical skill of the students, 
and also a special garden for botany. 

There were Sunday schools prior to the seventeenth 
century. But the Christian Academy, founded by de 
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la Salle for adults in the parish of Saint-Sulpice, in 
1699, was of a different character, the first of its kind 
in the history of education. The programme of this 
academy, or Sunday school, included not only the 
ordinary branches taught in the other Sunday schools, 
but it added geometry, architecture, and drawing. 

Alain claims that the first normal schools were the 
novitiates of the teaching orders. But there were 
no normal schools for lay teachers. De la Salle had 
been frequently asked by clergy to send a Brother to 
take charge of their school. This request was refused, 
for he had established the rule that not less than two 
Brothers teach inany school. Accordingly, he offered 
to open a seminary for teachers, an institution in 
which young men would be trained in the principles 
and practices of the new method of teaching. The 
normal school was opened at Reims in 1684. Indeed, 
thirteen years before Francke organized his teachers’ 
class at Halle, and fifty years before Hecker founded 
the Prussian normal college at Stettin, de la Salle had 
given a programme which is even to-day deemed ex- 
cellent. In the same year he established for youths 
who were destined to enter the brotherhood, a Chris 
tian academy, or preparatory novitiate, in which they 
were taught the sciences, literature, and the principles 
of scientific pedagogy. 

De la Salle is entitled to be ranked among the ad- 
vanced educators of the eighteenth century and among 
the greatest thinkers and educational reformers of all 
time. His system embraces the best in the modern 
educational methods. He gave an impetus to the 
higher educational progress which is the distinctive 
mark of modern times, and bequeathed to his own 
disciples, and to educators in general, a system 
of teaching which is adaptable to the wants of 
school-going youth in every country. But it was 
especially as a priest that John Baptist de la Salle 
loved his vocation as an educator. Like St. Ignatius 
Loyola, he taught letters that he might have the right 
to teach Christian doctrine. In claiming this privi- 
lege de la Salle was actuated by the highest and purest 
motives. There was nothing narrow in his educa- 
tional plans. He was too wise not to realize the: 
necessity that the truest and best children cf the 
Church should be among the most skilled in human 
affairs. His view was from the summit, therefore, 
broad and comprehensive. Intellectual training was 
supplemented by a complete course of Christian 
morals. Man had a destiny, and the teacher was to 
inculcate this truth by cultivating and developing the 
theological virtues in the souls of the children. 

This thought seemed to be uppermost in the 
mind and to haunt the soul of de la Salle, when 
he drew up those excellent programmes for his schools, 
colleges, and technical institutions. His pedagogic 
principle was that nothing human should be foreign to 
the students, and the teaching of science and letters 
appeared to him to take nothing from the teacher in 
his ministry as an apostle. In September, 1713, 
Clement XI issued the Bull ‘‘ Unigenitus”, condemn- 
ing the errors of Quesnel, culled from his ‘‘ Moral Re- 
flections”. M. de Montmartin, Bishop of Grenoble, 
promulgated the Bull in a circular letter, in February, 
1714. De la Salle was then making a retreat at Par- 
ménie. When he left this place, he entered the arena 
to defend the Church against Jansenism. He assem- 
bled the Brothers of Grenoble and explained the mean~ 
ing of the Bull, in order to safeguard the purity of 
their faith. Not satisfied with this manifestation of 
loyalty, he published several articles in defence of the 
true doctrine. This irritated the Jansenists, but their 
opposition only served to give greater lustre to the 
purity of his faith and zeal. He was a fearless and 
uncompromising champion, and he seemed to forget 
his habitual calm and reserve when there was question 
of the integrity and purity of the Faith. To show his 
inviolable attachment to the Church and to the Sov- 
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ereign Pontiff, he always signed himself Roman Priest. 
“Hold fast to what is of faith”, he writes to the 
Brothers; ‘‘shun novelties; follow the traditions of 
the Church; receive only what she receives; condemn 
what she condemns; approve what she approves, either 
by her Councils or by the Sovereign Pontifis. In all 
things render her prompt obedience”. He was even 
eager to go to Rome to cast himself at the feet of the 
pope and request his blessing for the institute. How- 
ever, not being able to go himself, he sent Brother 
Gabriel Drolin to establish a school there in 1700. 
Even the consolation of seeing his rule approved by 
the Holy See was denied the saint, for he had been 
dead nearly six years when, on 26 February, 1725, 
Benedict XIII, by his Bull, ‘‘In apostolice dignitatis 
solio”, placed the seal of approbation upon the insti- 
tute, empowering the members to teach and explain 
Christian doctrine, and constituting them a religious 
congregation. 

The last years of de la Salle were spent in close re- 
tirement at Saint-Yon. There he revised his rule 
before giving it to Brother Barthélemy, the first supe- 
rior general. During the last days of his life he showed 
the same spirit of sacrifice which had marked his 
earlier years. In Holy Week of 1719, he gave unmis- 
takable signs that the end wasnear. On Holy Thurs- 
day, at the request of Brother Barthélemy, he blessed 
the Brothers assembled at his bedside, and gave them 
his last words of counsel. His final words were: ‘‘In 
all things I adore the will of God in my regard.”” On 
Good Friday morning, 7 April, 1719, he breathed his 
soul into the hands of his Creator. He was canonized 
by Leo XIII, on 24 May, 1900. His feast is cele- 
brated on 15 May. 

The principal writings which he has bequeathed to his 
spiritual children are: ‘‘ Conduite des écoles” (1717), a 
treatise on pedagogic method, presenting fundamental 
principles in a scientific manner. It is remarkable 
that the methods herein given have not been consid- 
erably changed since the time of its author, and that 
the principles laid down are as applicable to-day as 
when they were written. ‘‘ Les Régles de la bienséance 
et de Ja civilité chrétiennes”, is a volume written 
in 1695, and used as a treatise on politeness and asa 
text in the reading of manuscripts. The style is 
simple and direct. It contains excellent rules for cul- 
tured manners. ‘“‘Les devoirs du chrétien” (1703), a 
simple and previse exposition of Christian doctrine, is 
remarkable for its accuracy, and for the practical les- 
sons it inculeatvss. It was intended as a reader and a 
catechism. It still retains its place in many schools 
and colleges. ‘‘Recueil de différents petits traités 4 
Vusage des Freres des Ecoles Chrétiennes” (1711) isa 
noteworthy treatise, stating in remarkably simple 
terms the fundamental principles of the religious 
life. J+ abounds in Scriptural quotations and is a 
valuable guide for persons striving after perfection. 
‘“‘Eyxplication de la méthode d’oraison” (1st printed 
ed., 1739). In point of clearness and adaptation, this 
method of mental prayer is eminently suited to the 
needs of the Brothers. It appeals to every degree 
ot capacity, for all can find therein the spiritual food 
necessary for their special condition and state of per- 
fection. ‘‘Méditations pour le temps de la Retraite” 
(1st printed ed., 1730), written for the exercises of 
the annual retreat, and, combining the principles of the 
spiritual life with pedagogies, tends to promote the 
Christian Apostolate in the school. These medita- 
tions contain some of the soundest principles of peda- 
gogy ever enunciated. ‘‘Méditations pour tous les 
Dimanches de l’année, avec les Evangiles de tous les 
Dimanches; Méditations pour les principales fétes de 
Yannée” (Rouen, 1710?), is an epitome of spiritual 
doctrine, based upon the Gospels of the year and ap- 
plied to the needs of the teaching profession and the 
principles of the religious life. This treatise reveals 
the greatness of de la Salle and shows him to be a 
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man of deep religious conviction. 
ways simple, direct, and vigorous. 
The spirit of de la Salle has even permeated other 
religious families, either in giving them a special char- 
acter or suggesting their rules. Thus, the Brothers 
of St. Gabriel, founded by Blessed Grignon de Mont- 
fort and M. Deshayes, in 1795 and 1821; The Broth- 
ers of Christian Instruction of Ploérmel, founded by 
J.-M. de Lamennais, in 1816; The Brothers of Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Nancy, founded by Father Fréchard, 
in 1817; The Little Brothers of Mary (Marists), founded 
by Pére Champagnat, in 1817; The Brothers of the 
Sacred Heart of Paradis, founded by Father Coindre, 
in 1821; The Brothers of the Society of Mary, 
founded by Pére Chaminade, in 1817; The Brothers of 
the Holy Family, founded by Brother Gabriel Ta- 
borin, in 1821; The Brothers of the Cross of Jesus, 
founded by Pére Bochard, in 1824; The Clerics of St- 
Viateur, founded by Pére Guerbes, in 1829; The Con- 
gregation of the Holy Cross, founded by M. Moreau 
and M. Dujarris, in 1835; The Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost and the Sacred Heart of Mary, founded by 
Father Liebermann, in 1841; The Brothers of Mercy, 
founded by M. Delamare, in 1842; The Christian 
Brothers of Ireland, founded by Brother Ignatius 
Rice, in 1805; and the Institute of the Sisters of the 
Christian Schools. of Mercy, founded by Ven. Julie 
Postel, in 1802—all exemplify in the character of 
their work and in the rules adopted, a striking simi- 
larity to the methods and aims proposed by Saint 
John Baptist de la Salle in founding the Institute of 


the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
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John Baptist de Rossi (Dz Ruperts), Sarnt, b. at 
Voltaggio in the Diocese of Genoa, 22 February, 1698; 
d. at Rome, 23 May, 1764; feast on 23 May. His 
parents, Charles de Rossi and Frances Anfossi, were not 
rich in earthly goods, but had solid piety and the es- 
teem of their fellow-citizens. Of their four children 
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John excelled in gentleness and piety. At the age of 
ten he was taken to Genoa by friends for his education. 
There he received news of the death of his father. 
After three years he was called to Rome by a relative, 
Lorenzo de Rossi, who was canon at St. Mary in Cos- 
medin. He pursued his studies at the Collegium 
Romanum under the direction of the Jesuits, and soon 
became a model by his talents, application to study, 
and virtue. As a member of the Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin and of the Ristretto of the Twelve 
Apostles established at the college, he led the members 
in the meetings and pious exercises, in visits to the sick 
in the hospitals and in other works of mercy, and 
merited even then the name of apostle. At the age of 
sixteen he entered the clerical state. Owing to indis- 
creet practices of mortification he contracted spells of 
epilepsy, notwithstanding which he made his course 
of scholastic philosophy and theology, in the college 
of the Dominicans, and, with dispensation, was or- 
dained priest on 8 March, 1721. Having reached the 
desired goal, he bound himself by vow to accept no 
ecclesiastical benefice unless commanded by obedience. 
He fulfilled the duties of the sacred ministry by de- 
voting himself to the labourers, herds, and teamsters 
of the Campagna, preaching to them early in the 
morning, or late in the evening, at the old Forum Ro- 
manum (Campo Vaccino), and by visiting, instructing, 
and assisting the poor at the hospital of St. Galla. In 
1731 he established near St. Galla another hospital as 
a home of refuge for the unfortunates who wander the 
city by night (‘ Rom. Brey.”, tr. Bute, Summer, 573). 
In 1735 he became titular canon at St. Mary in Cos- 
medin, and, on the death of Lorenzo two years later, 
obedience forced him to accept the canonry. The 
house belonging to it, however, he would not use, but 
employed the rent for good purposes. 

For a number of years John was afraid, on account 
of his sickness, to enter the confessional, and it was his 
custom to send to other priests the sinners whom he 
had brought to repentance by his instructions and 
sermons. In 1738 a dangerous sickness befell him, 
and to regain his health he went to Civita Castellana, a 
day’s journey from Rome. The bishop of the place 
induced him to hear confessions, and after reviewing 
his moral theology he received the unusual faculty 
of hearing confessions in any of the churches of Rome. 
He showed extraordinary zeal in the exercise of this 
privilege, and spent many hours every day in hearing 
the confessions of the illiterate and the poor whom he 
sought in the hospitals and in their homes. He 
preached to such five and six times a day in churches, 
chapels, convents, hospitals, barracks, and prison 
cells, so that he became the apostle of the abandoned, 
a second Philip Neri, a hunter of souls. In 1763, worn 
out by such labours and continued ill-health, his 
strength began to ebb away, and after several attacks 
of paralysis he died at his quarters in Trinitd de’ Pelle- 
grini. He was buried in that church under a marble 
slab at the altar of the Blessed Virgin. God honoured 
his servant by miracles, and only seventeen years after 
his death the process of beatification was begun, but 
the troubled state of Europe during the succeeding 
years prevented progress in the cause until it was 
resumed by Pius [X, who on 13 May, 1860, solemnly 
pronounced his beatification. As new signs still dis- 
tinguished him, Leo XIII, on 8 December, 1881, en- 
rolled him among the saints. 

Hersert, St. John B. de Rossi (New York, 1906); Roman 
Breviary; Spppocn, Herrlichkeit der kath. Kirche (Innsbruck, 
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John Berchmans, Saint, b. at Diest in Brabant, 
13 March, 1599; d. at Rome, 13 August, 1621. His 


parents watched with the greatest solicitude over the 
formation of his character. He was naturally kind, 
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gentle, and affectionate towards them, a favounte 
with his playmates, brave and open, attractive in 
manner, and with a bright, joyful disposition. Yet he 
was also, by natural disposition, impetuous and fickle. 
Still, when John was but seven years of age, M. Em- 
merick, his parish priest, already remarked with pleas- 
ure that the Lord would work wonders in the soul of 
the child. Many are the details that reveal him to us 
as he was in the days that preceded his entrance into 
the Society of Jesus. He was but nine years old when 
his mother was stricken with a long and serious illness. 
John would pass several hours each day by her bed- 
side, and console her with his affectionate though se- 
rious, words. Later, when he lived with some other 
boys at M. Emmerick’s house, he would undertake 
more than his share of the domestic work, selecting by 
preference the more difficult occupations. If he was 
loved by his comrades, he repaid their affection by his 
kindness, without, however, deviating from the dic- 
tates of his conscience. It was noticed even that he 
availed himself discreetly of his influence over them to 
correct their negligences and to restrain their frivolous 
conversation. Eager to learn, and naturally endowed: 
with a bright intellect and a retentive memory, he en- 
hanced the effect of these gifts by devoting to study 
whatever time he could legitimately take from his or- 
dinary-recreation. 

What, however, distinguished him most from his 
companions was his piety. When he was hardly seven 
years old, he was accustomed to rise early and serve two 
or,three Masses with the greatest fervour. Heattended 
religious instructions and listened to Sunday sermons 
with the deepest recollection, and made pilgrimages 
to the sanctuary of Montaigu, a few miles from Diest, 
reciting the rosary as he went, or absorbed in medita- 
tion. As soon as he entered the Jesuit college at Mech- 
lin, he was enrolled in the Sodality of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and made a resolution to recite her Office daily. 
He would, moreover, ask the director of the sodality 
every month to prescribe for him some special acts of 
devotion to Mary. On Fridays, at nightfall, he would 
go out barefooted and make the Stations of the Cross 
in the town. Such fervent, filial piety won for him 
the grace of a religious vocation. Towards the end of 
his rhetoric course, he felt a distinct call to the Society 
of Jesus. His family was decidedly opposed to this, 
but his calm determination overcame all obstacles, 
and on 24 September, 1616, he was received into the 
novitiate at Mechlin. Aftertwo years passed in Mech- 
lin he made his simple vows, and was sent to Antwerp 
to begin the study of philosophy. Remaining there 
only afew weeks, he set out for Rome, where he was to 
continue the same study. After journeying three hun- 
dred leagues on foot, carrying a wallet on his back, he 
arrived at the Roman College on 31 December, 1618. 
According to the usual course, he studied for two years 
and passed on to the third year class in philosophy in 
the year 1621. One day early in August of that same 
year he was selected by the prefect of studies to take 
part in a philosophical disputation at the Greek Col- 
lege, at that time under the charge of the Dominicans. 
He opened the discussion with great perspicuity and 
erudition, but, on returning to his own college, he was 
seized with a violent fever of which he died, on 13 
August, at the age of twenty-two years and five 
months. 

During the second part of his life, John offered the 
type of the saint who performs ordinary actions with 
extraordinary perfection. In his purity, obedience, 
and admirable charity he resembled many religious, 
but he surpassed them all by his intense love for the 
rules of his order. The constitutions of the Society of 
Jesus lead those who observe them exactly to the 
highest degree of sanctity, as has been declared by 
Pope Julius III and his successors. The attainment 
of that ideal was what John proposed to himself. ‘If 
I do not become a saint when Iam young”, he used te 
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say. ‘‘I shall never become one.” That is why he dis- 
played such wisdom in conforming his will to that of 

is superiors and to the rules. He would have pre- 
ferred death to the violation of the least of the rules of 
his order. ‘‘My penance”, he would say, ‘‘is to live 
the common life . . . I will pay the greatest atten- 
tion to the least inspiration of God.’’ He observed 
this fidelity in the performance of all his duties till the 
last day of his life, as is attested by Fathers Bauters, 
Cepari, Ceccoti, Massucci, and Piccolomini, his spirit- 
ual directors. When he died, a large multitude 
crowded for several days to see him and to invoke his 
intercession. The same year, Philip, Duke of Aers- 
chot, had a petition presented to Pope Gregory XV for 
the taking of information with a view to his beatifiea- 
tion. John Berchmans was declared Blessed in 1865, 
and was canonized in 1888. His statues represent 
him with hands clasped, holding his crucifix, his book 
of rules, and his rosary. 

Cepant, Vita di Giovanni Berchmans, Fiammingo, religioso 
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(Brussels, 1865); VANDERSPEETEN, Vie du B. Jean Berchmans 
(Louvain, 1865); Gouprn, The Life of John Berchmans (Lon- 
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John Buckley, VENERABLE (alias JoHN JONES; 
alias JOHN GRIFFITH; in religion, GODFREY MAuvrRIce), 
priest and martyr, born at Clynog Fawr, Carnarvon- 
shire, Wales, date of birth unknown; died at South- 
wark, England, 12 July, 1598. There is much con- 
fusion between the above and Robert (or Herbert; in 
religion, Sigebert) Buckley, the monk of Westminster 
who was the sole connecting link between the pre- and 
post-Reformation English Benedictines. This ac- 
counts for any apparent discrepancy in John’s history. 
Thus it is said that he was a native of Shropshire, also 
that he was imprisoned in the Marshalsea, 1582-4, 
both of which statements are incorrect. He was of 
a good Welsh family, which had remained faithful 
to the Church. As a youth, he entered the Fran- 
cisean conyent at Greenwich; at its dissolution in 
1559 he went to the Continent, and was professed 
at Pontoise, France. After many years he jour- 
neyed to Rome, where he stayed at the Ara Ceeli 
convent of the Observantines. Although he was a 
Conventual, he joined the Roman province of the Re- 
formati in 1591, as he had become imbued with the 
ideals of the Strict Observance. He then begged to 
‘be allowed to go upon the English mission, which his 
superiors permitted, and he also received a special 
blessing and commendation from Clement VIII. He 
reached London about the end of 1592, and stayed 
temporarily at the house which Father John Ger- 
ard had provided for missionary priests; he then 
laboured in different parts of the country, and his 
brother Franciscans in England elected him their 
provincial. Y . 

In 1596 the priest-catcher Topeliffe was informed 
by a spy that Buckley had visited two Catholics 
and had said Mass in their house, but it was 
afterwards shown that these people were in prison 
when the alleged offence took place. However, 
Father Buckley was promptly arrested and severely 
tortured. He was also cruelly scourged, and Top- 
cliffe took him to his own house and practised un- 
speakable barbarities upon him, all of which he 
endured with a surprising fortitude. He was then im- 
prisoned for nearly two years, and on 3 July, 1598, was 
tried on the charge of “‘ going over the seas in the first 
year of Her Majesty’s reign [1558] and there being 
made a priest by authority from Rome and then re- 
turning to England contrary to statute” (27 Eliz. 
c.2). He was convicted of high treason and sentenced 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
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As by this time the people had grown tired of these 
butcheries, the execution was arranged for an early 
hour in the morning. The place was St. Thomas’s 
Watering, in what is now the Old Kent Road, at the 
site of the junction of the old Roman road to London 
with the main line of Watling Street. Such ancient 
landmarks had been immemorially used as places of 
execution, T'yburn itself being merely the point where 
Watling Street crossed the Roman road to Silchester. 
In spite of the earliness of the hour, a large erowd had 
gathered. On the gallows he declared that he was 
dying for his Faith, and that he was innocent of any 
political offence, in which declaration the people clearly 
showed their belief and sympathy. The usual atroci- 
ties were carried out; his dismembered remains were 
fixed on poles on the roads to Newington and Lambeth 
(now represented by Tabard Street and Lambeth 
Road respectively); they were removed by some 
young Catholic gentlemen, one of whom suffered a 
long imprisonment for this offence alone. One of the 
relics eventually reached Pontoise, where the martyr 
had been professed. He was declared Venerable by 
Leo XIII. 

Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.,s. v. Jones, John; THomas in 
Dict. Nat. Biog.,s.v. Jones, John; CHALLONER, Memoirs of Mis- 
stonary Priests, I (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1878), 238; Morris, The 
Troubles of Our Catholic Forefathers (2nd series, London, 1875), 
120; IpEM, Condition of Catholics under James I (London, 1871), 
preface; OLtIveR, Collections illust. the Cath. Religion in Corn- 
wall, Ce (London, 1857), 541, 561; Mason, Certamen Seraphi- 
cum, 13. 
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John Cantius, Sarnt, b. at Kenty, near Oswiecim, 
Diocese of Krakow, Poland, 1412 (or 1403); d. at 
Krakow, 1473, and was buried there under the church 
of St. Anne; his feast is on 20 October. He was the 
son of Stanislaus and Anne who were pious country 
people; he received his primary education at his 
native town, and then being sent by his parents to the 
Academy of Krakow, he soon impressed his professors 
and colleagues with his pleasant and amiable disposi- 
tion; always happy, but serious, humble, and godly, 
he won the hearts of all who came in contact with him. 
Having made excellent progress in the study of philo- 
sophical and theological sciences, he was graduated 
first as bachelor, then as master and doctor, was or- 
dained priest and then appointed professor of the- 
ology at the Academy of Krakow, from where he was 
sent, after a short time, by his superiors to Olkusz, 
Diocese of Krakow, to be parish priest. Being 
afraid of the great responsibility of parish work, he 
very soon left the parish, and was again appointed 
professor of Sacred Scripture at the Academy of 
Krakow, which position he held without interruption 
until his death. As testified by Michael Miechowita, 
the medieval Polish historian and the saint’s first 
biographer, extreme humility and charity were con- 
spicuous in his life; he took as his motto: 


Conturbare cave: non est placare suave, 
Infamare cave: nam revocare grave. 


He distributed to the poor all the money and clothes 
he had, retaining only what was absolutely necessary to 
support himself. He slept but little, and on the floor, 
ate very sparingly, and was a total abstainer from 
meat after he became a doctor. He made one pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem with the desire of becoming a 
martyr among the Turks, and four pilgrimages to 
Rome on foot. During his life he performed various 
miracles, which were multiplied after his death at his 
tomb. He was canonized by Clement XIII in 1767. 
The Roman Breviary distinguishes him with three 
hymns, he is the only confessor not a bishop who is 
thus honoured, 

SkARGA, Zywoty Swietych, Starego i Nowego Zakonu (Krakow, 
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John Capistran, Saint, b. at Capistrano, in the 
Diocese of Sulmona, Italy, 1385; d. 23 Oct., 1456. 
His father had come to Naples in the train of Louis 
of Anjou, hence is supposed to have been of French 
blood, though some say he was of German origin. 
His father dying early, John owed his education to 
his mother. She had him at first instructed at home, 
and then sent him to study law at Perugia, where 
he achieved great success under the eminent legist, 
Pietro de Ubaldis. In 1412 he was appointed gov- 
ernor of Perugia by Ladislaus, King of Naples, who 
then held that city of the Holy See. As governor he 
set himself against civic corruption and bribery. 
War broke out in 1416 between Perugia and the 
Malatesta. John 
was sent as am- 
bassador to pro- 
pose peace to the 
Malatesta, who 
however cast him 
into prison. It was 
during this im- 
prisonment that 
he began to think 
more __ seriously 
about his soul. 
He decided event- 
ually to give up 
the world and be- 
comea Franciscan 
friai, owing to a 
dream he had in 
which he saw St. 
Francis and was 
warned by the 
saint to enter the 
Franciscan Order. 
John had married 
a wealthy lady of 
Perugia immedi- 
ately before the 
war broke out, but 
as the marriage 
was not consum- 
mated he obtained 
a dispensation to 
enter religion, 
which he did 4 
October, 1416. 

After he had taken his vows he came under the 
influence of St. Bernardine of Siena, who taught him 
theology: he had as his fellow-student St. James of 
the Marches. He accompanied St. Bernardine on 
his preaching tours in order to study his methods, and 
in 1420, whilst still in deacon’s orders, was himself 
permitted to preach. But his apostolic life began 
in 1425, after he had received the priesthood. From 
this time until his death he laboured ceaselessly for 
the salvation of souls. He traversed the whole of 
Italy; and so great were the crowds who came to 
listen to him that he often had to preach in the public 
squares. At the time of his preaching all business 
stopped. At Brescia on one occasion he preached to 
a crowd of one hundred and twenty-six thousand 
people, who had come from all the neighbouring 
provinces. On another occasion during a mission, 
over two thousand sick people were brought to him 
that he might sign them with the sign of the Cross, so 

reat was his fame as a healer of the sick. Like St. 

ernardine of Siena he greatly propagated devotion 
to the Holy Name of Jesus, and, together with that 
saint, was accused of heresy because of this devotion. 
While he was thus earrying on his apostolic work, he 
was actively engaged in assisting St. Bernardine in 
the reform of the Franciscan Order. In 1429 John, 
together with other Observant friars, was cited to 
Rome on the charge of heresy, and he was chosen by 
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his companions to defend their cause; the friars were 
acquitted by the commission of cardinals. | 

After this, Pope Martin V conceived the idea of 
uniting the Conventual Friars Minor and the Obsery- 
ants, and a general chapter of both bodies of Fran- 
ciscans was convoked at Assisi in 1430. A union 
was effected, but it did not last long. The following 
year the Observants held a chapter at Bologna, at 
which John was the moving spirit. According to 
Gonzaga, John was about this time appointed com- 
missary general of the Observants, but his name does 
not appear among the commissaries and vicars in 
Holzapfel’s list (‘‘Manuale Hist. Ord. FF. Min.”, 
624-5) before 1443. But it was owing to him that St. 
Bernardine was appointed vicar-general in 1438. 
Shortly after this, whilst visiting France he met St. 
Colette, the reformer of the Second Franciscan Order 
or Poor Clares, with whose efforts he entirely sympa- 
thized. He was frequently employed on embassies 
by the Holy See. In 1439 he was sent as legate to 
Milan and Burgundy, to oppose the claims of the anti- 
pope Felix V; in 1446 he was on a mission to the King 
of France; in 1451 he went at the request of the em- 
peror as Apostolic nuncio to Austria. During the pe- 
riod of his nunciature John visited all parts of the 
empire, preaching and combatting the heresy of the 
Hussites; he also visited Poland at the request of 
Casimir IV. In 1454 he was summoned to the Diet 
at Frankfort, to assist that assembly in its delibera- 
tions concerning a crusade against the Turks for the 
relief of Hungary: and here, too, he was the leading 
spirit. When the crusade was actually in operation 
John accompanied the famous Hunyady throughout 
the campaign: he was present at the battle of Bel- 
grade, and led the left wing of the Christian army 
against the Turks. He was beatified in 1694, and 
canonized in 1724. He wrote many books, chiefly 
against the heresies of his day. 

Three lives written by the saint’s companions, NICHOLAS OF 
Fara, CHRISTOPHER OF VARESE, and JEROME OF UNDINE, are 
given by the Bollandists, Acta SS., X, October; WappINnG, An- 
nales, IX—XIII; Gutrarp, St. Jean de Captstran et son temps 
(Bourges, 1865); JAacos, Johannes von Capistrano (Doagh, 
1903); AuLiEs, Three Catholic Reformers (London, 1872); Pas- 
tor, History of the Popes, If (London, 1891); Lxo, Lives of the 
Saints and Biessed of the Three Orders of St. Francis, III (Taun+ 
ton, 1886). 
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John Chrysostom (Xpvedcropos, “ eolden-mouthed’’, 
so called on account of his eloquence), Saint, b. 
at Antioch, ce. 347; d. at Comana in Pontus, 14 Sep- 
tember, 407. John—whose surname ‘‘Chrysostom” 
occurs for the first time in the ‘‘Constitution ” of Pope 
Vigilius (ef. P. L., LX, 217) in the year 553—is gener- 
ally considered the most prominent doctor of the 
Greek Church and the greatest preacher ever heard ina 
Christian pulpit. His natural gifts, as well as exterior 
circumstances, helped him to become what he was. 

I. Lire. (1) Boyhood.—At the time of Chrysostom?s 
birth, Antioch was the second city of the Eastern part 
of the Roman Empire. During the whole of the 
fourth century religious struggles had troubled the 
empire and had found their echo at Antioch. Pagans, 
Manicheans, Gnosties, Arians, Apollinarians, Jews, 
made their proselytes at Antioch, and the Catholies 
were themselves separated by the schism between the 
bishops Meletius and Paulinus. Thus Chrysostom’s 
youth fell in troubled times. His father, Secundus, 
was an officer of high rank in the Syrian army. On 
his death soon after the birth of John, Anthusa, his 
wife, only twenty years of age, took the sole charge of 
her two children, John and an elder sister. Fortu- 
nately she was a woman of intelligence and character. 
She not only instructed her son in piety, but also sent 
him to the best schools of Antioch, though with re- 
gard to morals and religion many objections could 
be urged against them. Besides the lectures of An- 
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dragatius, a philosopher not otherwise known, Chrys- 
ostom followed also those of Libanius, at once the 
most famous orator of that period and the most 
tenacious adherent of the declining paganism of Rome. 
As we may see from the later writings of Chrysostom, 
he attained then considerable Greek scholarship and 
classical culture, which he by no means disowned in 
his later days. His alleged hostility to classical learn- 
ing is in reality but a misunderstanding of certain 
passages in which he defends the #Arogogia of Chris- 
tianity against the myths of the heathen gods, of 
which the chief defenders in his time were the repre- 
sentatives and teachers of the codia éddnvixh (see A. 
Naegele in ‘‘Byzantin. Zeitschrift”, XIII, 73-113; 
Idem, “Chrysostomus und Libanius”’ in Xpucocropuxd, 
I, Rome, 1908, 81-142). 

(2) Chrysostom as Lector and Monk.—It was a very 
decisive turning-point in the life of Chrysostom when 
he met one day (about 367) the bishop Meletius. 
The earnest, mild, and winning character of this man 
captivated Chrysostom in such a measure that he soon 
began to withdraw from classical and profane studies 
and to devote himself to an ascetic and religious life. 
He studied Holy Scripture and frequented the ser- 
mons of Meletius. About three years later he received 
Holy Baptism and was ordained lector. But the 
young cleric, seized by the desire of a more perfect 
life, soon afterwards entered one of the ascetic so- 
cieties near Antioch, which was under the spiritual 
direction of Carterius and especially of the famous 
Diodorus, later Bishop of Tarsus (see Palladius, 
“‘Dialogus”, v; Sozomenus, “‘ Hist. eccles.”, VIII, 2). 
Prayer, manual labour, and the study of Holy Scrip- 
ture were his chief occupations, and we may safely 
suppose that his first literary works date from this 
time, for nearly all his earlier writings deal with 
ascetic and monastic subjects [ef. below Chrysostom’s 
writings: (1) ‘‘Opuscula”]. Four years later, Chrys- 
ostom resolved to live as an anchorite in one of the 
caves near Antioch. He remained there two years, 
but then, as his health was quite ruined by indiscreet 
watchings and fastings in frost and cold, he prudently 
returned to Antioch to regain his health, and resumed 
his office as lector in the church. 

(3) Chrysostom as Deacon and Priest at Antioch — 
As the sources of the life of Chrysostom give an incom- 
plete chronology, we can but approximately determine 
the dates for this Antiochene period. Very probably 
in the beginning of 381 Meletius made him deacon, 
just before his own departure to Constantinople, 
where he died as president of the Second @cumeni- 
cal Council. The successor of Meletius was Flavian 
(concerning whose succession see }. Cavallera, “Le 
Schisme d’Antioche’’, Paris, 1905). Ties of sympathy 
and friendship connected Chrysostom with his new 
bishop. As deacon he had to assist at the liturgical 
functions, to look after the sick and poor, and was 
probably charged also in some degree with teaching 
the catechumens. At the same time he continued his 
literary work, and we may suppose that he composed 
his most famous book, “On the Priesthood”’, towards 
the end of this period (c. 386; see Socrates, ‘Hist. 
ecel.”’, VI, 3), or at the latest in the beginning of his 

riesthood (c. 387, as Nairn with good reasons puts 
it, in his edition of ‘‘ De Sacerd.”’, xii-xv). There may 
be some doubt if it was occasioned by a real historical 
fact, viz., that Chrysostom and his friend Basil were 
requested to accept bishoprics (ec. 372). All the ear- 
liest Greek biographers seem not to have taken it in that 
sense. In the year 386 Chrysostom was ordained priest 
by Flavian, and from that year dates his real impor- 
tance in ecclesiastical history. His chief task during 
the next twelve years was that of preaching, which he 
had to exercise either instead of or with Bishop Flavian. 
But no doubt the larger part of the popular religious 
instruction and education devolved upon him. The 
earliest notable oceasion which showed his power of 
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speaking and his great authority was the Lent of 387, 
when he delivered his sermons ‘On the Statues” (P. 
G., XLVIII, 15 sqq.). The people of Antioch, ex- 
cited by the levy of new taxes, had thrown down the 
statues of Emperor Theodosius. In the panic and fear 
of punishment which followed, Chrysostom delivered 
a series of twenty or twenty-one (the nineteenth 
is probably not authentic) sermons, full of vigour, 
consolatory, exhortative, tranquillizing, until Flavian, 
the bishop, brought back from Constantinople the 
emperor’s pardon. But the usual preaching of Chrys- 
ostom consisted in consecutive explanations of Holy 
Scripture. To that custom, unhappily no longer in 
use, we owe his famous and inagnificent commentaries, 
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which offer us such an inexhaustible treasure of dog- 
matic, moral, and historical knowledge of the transi- 
tion from the fourth to the fifth century. These 
years, 386-98, were the period of the greatest theo- 
logical productivity of Chrysostom, a period which 
alone would have assured him for ever a place among 
the first Doctors of the Church. A sign of this may be 
seen in the fact that in the year 392 St. Jerome already 
accorded to the preacher of Antioch a place among his 
Viri illustres (“De Viris ill.”’, 129, in P. L., XXIII, 
754), referring expressly to the great and successful 
activity of Chrysostom as a theological writer. T’rom 
this same fact we may infer that during this time his 
fame had spread far beyond the limits of Antioch, and 
that he was well known in the Byzantine Empire, 
especially in the capital. 

(4) St. Chrysostom as Bishop of Constantinople.—In 
the ordinary course of things Chrysostom might have 
become the successor of Flavian at Antioch. But 
on 27 September, 397, Nectarius, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, died. There was a general rivalry in the capital, 
openly or in secret, for the vacant see. After some 
months it was known, to the great disappointment of 
the competitors, that Emperor Arcadius, at the sug- 
gestion of his minister Eutropius, had sent to the 
Prefect of Antioch to call John Chrysostom out of the 
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town without the knowledge of the people, and to send 
him straight to Constantinople. In this sudden way 
Chrysostom was hurried to the capital, and ordained 
Bishop of Constantinople on 26 February, 398, in the 
presence of a great assembly of bishops, by Theoph- 
ilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, who had been obliged 
to renounce the idea of securing the appointment of 
Isidore, his own candidate. The change for Chrysos- 
tom was as great as it was unexpected. His new 
position was not an easy one, placed as he was in the 
midst of an upstart metropolis, half Western, half 
Oriental, in the immediate neighbourhood of a court 
in which luxury and intrigue always played the most 
prominent parts, and at the head of a clergy composed 
of the most heterogeneous elements, and even (if not 
canonically, at least practically) at the head of the 
whole Byzantine episcopate. The first act of the 
new bishop was to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween Flavian and Rome. Constantinople itself 
eee began to feel the impulse of a new ecclesiastical 
ife. 

The necessity for reform was undeniable. Chrysos- 
tom began “sweeping the stairs from the top” (Palla- 
dius, op. cit., v). He called his @conomus, and or- 
dered him to reduce the expenses of the episcopal 
household; he put an end to the frequent banquets, 
and lived little less strictly than he had formerly lived 
as a priest and monk. With regard to the clergy, 
Chrysostom had at first to forbid them to keep in 
their houses syneisacte, i.e. women housekeepers who 
had vowed virginity. He also proceeded against 
others who, by avarice or luxury, had given scandal. 
He had even to exclude from the ranks of the clergy 
two deacons, the one for murder and the other for 
adultery. Of the monks, too, who were very numer- 
ous even at that time at Constantinople, some had 
preferred to roam about aimlessly and without disci- 


pline. Chrysostom confined them to their monas- 
teries. Finally, he took care of the ecclesiastical 
widows. Some of them were living in a worldly man- 


ner: he obliged them either to marry again, or to 
observe the rules of decorum demanded by their state. 
After the clergy, Chrysostom turned his attention to 
his flock. As he had done at Antioch, so at Constan- 
tinople and with more reason, he frequently preached 
against the unreasonable extravagances of the rich, 
and especially against the ridiculous finery in the mat- 
ter of dress affected by women whose age should have 
put them beyond such vanities. Some of them, the 
widows Marsa, Castricia, Eugraphia, known for such 
preposterous tastes, belonged to the court circle. It 
seems that the upper classes of Constantinople had not 
previously been accustomed to such language. Doubt- 
less some felt the rebuke to be intended for themselves, 
and the offence given was the greater in proportion as 
the rebuke was the more deserved. On the other 
hand, the people showed themselves delighted with 
the sermons of their new bishop, and frequently ap- 
plauded him in the church (Socrates, “ Hist. eecl.’’, 
VI). They never forgot his care for the poor and 
miserable, and that in his first year he had built a 
great hospital with the money he had saved in his 
household. But Chrysostom had also very intimate 
friends among the rich and noble classes. The most 
famous of these was Olympias, widow and deaconess, 
a relation of Emperor Theodosius, while in the Court 
itself there was Brison, first usher of Hudoxia, who 
assisted Chrysostom in instructing his choirs, and 
always maintained a true friendship for him. The 
empress berself was at first most friendly towards the 
new bishop. She followed the religious processions, 
attended his sermons, and presented silver candle- 
sticks for the use of the churches (Socrates, op. cit., 
VI, 8; Sozomenus, op. cit., VIII, 8). 

Unfortunately, the feelings of amity did not last. 
At first Eutropius, the former slave, now minister and 
consul, abused his influence. He deprived some wealthy 
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persons of their property, and prosecuted others 
whom he suspected of being adversaries or rivals. 
More than once Chrysostom went himself to the 
minister (see “ Oratio ad Eutropium” in P. G., Chrys. 
Op., III, 392) to remonstrate with him, and to warn 
him of the results of his own acts, but without success. 
Then the above-named ladies, who immediately sur- 
rounded the empress, probably did not hide their 
resentment against the strict bishop. Finally, the 
empress herself committed an injustice in depriving a 
widow of her vineyard (Marcus Diac., “ Vita Porphy- 
ri”, V, no. 37,in P.G., LXV, 1229). Chrysostom 
interceded for the latter. But Eudoxia showed her- 
self offended. Henceforth there was a certain cool- 
ness between the imperial Court and the episcopal 
palace, which, growing little by little, led to a catas- 
trophe. It is impossible to ascertain exactly at what 
period this alienation first began; very probably it 
dated from the beginning of the year 401. But before 
this state of things became known to the public there 
happened events of the highest political importance, 
and Chrysostom, without seeking it, was implicated in 
them. These were the fall of Eutropius and the re- 
volt of Gainas. 

In January, 399, Eutropius, for a reason not exactly 
known, fell into disgrace. Knowing the feelings of 
the people and of his personal enemies, he fled to the 
church. As he had himself attempted to abolish the 
immunity of the ecclesiastical asylums not long be- 
fore, the people seemed little disposed to spare him. 
But Chrysostom interfered, delivering his famous ser- 
mon on Eutropius, and the fallen minister was saved 
for the moment. As, however, he tried to escape dur- 
ing the night, he was seized, exiled, and some time 
later put to death. Immediately another more 
exciting and more dangerous event followed. Gainas, 
one of the imperial generals, had been sent out to 
subdue Tribigild, who had revolted. In the summer 
of 399 Gainas united openly with Tribigild, and, to 
restore peace, Arcadius had to submit to the most 
humiliating conditions. Gainas was named com- 
mander-in-chief of the imperial army, and even had 
Aurelian and Saturninus, two men of the highest rank 
at Constantinople, delivered over to him. It seems 
that Chrysostom accepted a mission to Gainas, and 
that, owing to his intervention, Aurelian and Satur- 
ninus were spared by Gainas, and even set at liberty. 
Soon afterwards, Gainas, who was an Arian Goth, 
demanded one of the Catholic churches at Constanti- 
nople for himself and his soldiers. Again Chrysostom 
made so energetic an opposition that Gainas yielded. 
Meanwhile the people of Constantinople had become 
excited, and in one night several thousand Goths were 
slain. Gainas however escaped, was defeated, and 
slain by the Huns. Such was the end within a few 
years of three consuls of the Byzantine Empire. There 
is no doubt that Chrysostom’s authority had been 
greatly strengthened by the magnanimity and firm- 
ness of character he had shown during all these troubles. 
It.may have been this that augmented the jealousy 
of those who now governed the empire—a clique of 
courtiers, with the empress at their head. These 
were now joined by new allies issuing from the ecclesi- 
astical ranks and including some provincial bishops— 
Severian of Gabala, Antiochus of Ptolemais, and, for 
some time, Acacius of Bercea—who preferred the 
attractions of the capital to residence in their own 
cities (Socrates, op. cit., VI, 11; Sozomenus, op. cit., 
VIII, 10). The most intriguing among them was 
Severian, who flattered himself that he was the rival 
of Chrysostom in eloquence. But so far nothing had 
transpired in public. A great change occurred dur- 
ing the absence of Chrysostom for several months from 
Constantinople. This absence was necessitated by an 
ecclesiastical affair in Asia Minor, in which he was 
involved. Following the express invitation of several 
bishops, Chrysostom, in the first months of 401, had 
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come to Ephesus, where he appointed a new arch- 
bishop, and with the consent of the assembled bishops 
deposed six bishops for simony. After having passed 
the same sentence on Bishop Gerontius of Nicomedia, 
he returned to Constantinople. 

Meanwhile disagreeable things had happened there. 
Bishop Severian, to whom Chrysostom seems to have 
entrusted the performance of some ecclesiastical 
functions, had entered into open enmity with Sera- 
pion, the archdeacon and wconomus of the cathedral 
and the episcopal palace. Whatever the real reason 
may have been, Chrysostom found the case so serious 
that he invited Severian to return to his own see. It 
was solely owing to the persona! interference of Eu- 
doxia, whose confidence Serapion possessed, that he 
was allowed to come back from Chalcedon, whither he 
had retired. The reconciliation which followed was, 
at least on the part of Severian, not a sincere one, and 
the public scandal had excited much ill-feeling. The 
effects soon became visible. When in the spring of 
402 Bishop Porphyrius of Gaza (see Marcus Diac., 
“Vita Porphyrii”’, V, ed. Nuth, Bonn, 1897, pp. 11- 
19) went to the Court at Constantinople to obtain a 
favour for his diocese, Chrysostom answered that he 
could do nothing for him, since he was himself in dis- 
grace with the empress. Nevertheless, the party of 
malcontents were not really dangerous, unless they 
could find some prominent and unscrupulous leader. 
Such a person presented himself sooner than might 
have been expected. It was the well-known The- 
ophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria. He appeared under 
rather curious circumstances, which in no way fore- 
shadowed the final result. Theophilus, towards the 
end of the year 402, was summoned by the emperor to 
Constantinople to apologize before a synod, over 
which Chrysostom should preside, for several charges, 


which were brought against him by certain Egyptian. 


monks, especially by the so-called four “‘ tall brothers”’. 
The patriarch, their former friend, had suddenly 
turned against them, and had them persecuted as 
Origenists (Palladius, ‘“‘ Dialogus”’, xvi; Socrates, op. 
cit., VI, 7; Sozomenus, op. cit., VIII, 12). 

However, Theophilus was not easily frightened. 
He had always agents and friends at Constantinople, 
and knew the state of things and the feelings at the 
court. He now resolved to take advantage of them. 
He wrote at once to St. Epiphanius at Cyprus, request- 
ing him to go to Constantinople and prevail upon 
Chrysostom to condemn the Origenists. HEpiphanius 
went. But when he found that Theophilus was 
merely using him for his own purposes, he left the 
capital, dying on his return in 403. At this time 
Chrysostom delivered a sermon against the vain 
luxury of women. It was reported to the empress 
as though she had been personally alluded to. In this 
way the ground was prepared. Theophilus at last 
appeared at Constantinople in June, 403, not alone, as 
he had been commanded, but with twenty-nine of his 
suffragan bishops, and, as Palladius (ch. vii) tells us, 
with a good deal of money and all sorts of gifts. He 
took his lodgings in one of the imperial palaces, and 
held conferences with all the adversaries of Chrysos- 
tom. Then he retired with his suffragans and seven 
other bishops to a villa near Constantinople, called 
ért dptv (see Ubaldi, “La Synodo ad Quercum”, 
Turin, 1902). A long list of the most ridiculous 
accusations was drawn up against Chrysostom (see 
Photius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca”’, 59, in P. G., CIII, 105-113), 
who, surrounded by forty-two archbishops and 
bishops assembled to judge Theophilus in accordance 
with the orders of the emperor, was now summoned 
to present himself and apologize. Chrysostom natu 
rally refused to recognise the legality of a synod in 
which his open enemies were judges. After the third 
summons Chrysostom, with the consent of the em- 
peror, was declared to be deposed. In order to avoid 
useless bloddshed, he surrendered himself on the 
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third day to the soldiers who awaited him. But the 
threats of the excited people, and a sudden accident 
in the imperial palace, frightened the empress (Palla- 
dius, ‘‘Dialogus”’, ix). She feared some punishment 
from heaven for Chrysostom’s exile, and immediately 
ordered his recall. After some hesitation Chrysostom 
re-entered the capital amid the great rejoicings of 
the people. Theophilus and his party saved them- 
selves by flying from Constantinople. Chrysostom’s 
return was in itself a defeat for Hudoxia. When her 
alarms had gone, her rancour revived. Two months 
afterwards a silver statue of the empress was un- 
veiled in the square just before the cathedral. The 
public celebrations which attended this incident, and 
lasted several days, became so boisterous that the 
offices in the church were disturbed. Chrysostom 
complained of this to the prefect of the city, who re- 
ported to EHudoxia that the bishop had complained 
against her statue. This was enough to excite the 
empress beyond all bounds. She summoned The- 
ophilus and the other bishops to come back and to 
depose Chrysostom again. The prudent patriarch, 
however, did not wish to run the same risk a second 
time. He only wrote to Constantinople that Chrysos- 
tom should be condemned for having re-entered his 
see in opposition to an article of the Synod of Antioch 
held in the year 341 (an Arian synod). The other 
bishops had neither the authority nor the courage to 
give a formal judgment. All they could do was to 
urge the emperor to sign a new decree of exile. A 
double attempt on Chrysostom’s life failed. On Easter 
Eye, 404, when all the catechumens were to receive 
baptism, the adversaries of the bishop, with impe- 
rial soldiers, invaded the baptistery and dispersed 
the whole congregation. At last Arcadius signed the 
decree, and on 24 June, 404, the soldiers conducted 
Chrysostom a second time into exile. 

(5) Exile and Death.—They had scarcely left Con- 
stantinople when a huge conflagration destroyed the 
cathedral, the senate-house, and other buildings. 
The followers of the exiled bishop were accused of the 
crime and prosecuted. In haste Arsacius, an old 
man, was appointed successor of Chrysostom, but 
was soon succeeded by the cunning Atticus. Who- 
ever refused to enter into communion with them was 
punished by confiscation of property and exile. Chrys- 
ostom himself was conducted to Cucusus, a secluded 
and rugged place on the east frontier of Armenia, con- 
tinually exposed to the invasions of the Isaurians. In 
the following year he had even to fly for some time to 
the castle of Arabissus to protect himself from these 
barbarians. Meanwhile he always maintained a 
correspondence with his friends and never gave up 
the hope of return. When the circumstances of his 
deposition were known in the West, the pope and the 
Italian bishops declared themselves in his favour. 
Emperor Honorius and Pope Innocent I endeavoured 
to summon a new synod, but their legates were im- 
prisoned and then sent home. The pope broke off all 
communion with the Patriarchs of Alexandria, An- 
tioch (where an enemy of Chrysostom had succeeded 
Flavian), and Constantinople, until (after the death of 
Chrysostom) they consented to admit his name into 
the diptychs of the Church. Finally all hopes for the 
exiled bishop had vanished. Apparently he was 
living too long for his adversaries. In the summer, 
407, the order was given to carry him to Pithyus, a 
place at the extreme boundary of the empire, near the 
Caucasus. One of the two soldiers who had to lead. 
him caused him all possible sufferings. He was 
forced to make long marches, was exposed to the rays 
of the sun, to the rains and the cold of the nights. 
His body, already weakened by several severe ill- 
nesses, finally broke down. On 14 Sept. the party 
were at Comana in Pontus. In the morning Chrysos- 
tom had asked to rest there on account of his state of 
health. In vain; he was forced to continue his march. 
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Very soon he felt so weak that they had to return to 
Comana. Some hours later Chrysostom died. His 
last words were: Adéa 7@ bew ravTwy evexev (Glory be to 
God for all things) (Palladius, xi, 38). He was buried at 
Comana. On 27 January, 438, his body was trans- 
lated to Constantinople with great pomp, and en- 
tombed in the church of the Apostles where Eudoxia 
had been buried in the year 404 (see Socrates, VII, 
45; Constantine Porphyrogen., “Caremoniale Aule 
Byz-7 el 925 in) PaG Cxais 120455). 

Il. Toe Writines or Sr. Carysostom.—Chrys- 
ostom has deserved a place in ecclesiastical history, 
not simply as Bishop of Constantinople, but chiefly 
as a Doctor of the Church. Of none of the other 
Greek Fathers do we possess so many writings. We 
may divide them into three portions, the ‘‘opuscula ”, 
the ‘“‘homilies”, and the “letters”. (1) The chief 
‘“‘opuscula” all date from the earlier days of his lit- 
erary activity. The following deal with monastical 
subjects: ‘‘Comparatio Regis cum Monacho” (‘‘Op- 
era”, I, 387-93, in P. G., XLVII-LXIID), ‘‘ Adhor- 
tatio ad Theodorum (Mopsuestensem?) lapsum ” (ibid., 
277-319), ‘‘Adversus oppugnatores vite monastic ” 
(ibid., 319-87). Those dealing with ascetical subjects 
in general are the treatise ‘‘De Compunctione” in 
two books (ibid., 398-423), ‘‘Adhortatio ad Stagi- 
rium” in three books (ibid., 433-94), ‘‘ Adversus Sub- 
introductas” (ibid., 495-532), ‘‘ De Virginitate”’ (ibid., 
533-93), ‘‘De Sacerdotio” (ibid., 623-93). (2) Among 
the ‘“‘homilies” we have to distinguish commentaries 
on books of Holy Scripture, groups of homilies (ser- 
mons) on special subjects, and a great number of single 
homilies. (a) The chief ‘‘commentaries” on the Old 
Testament are the sixty-seven homilies ‘‘On Genesis” 
(with eight sermons on Genesis, which are probably 
a first recension) (IV, 21 sqq., and ibid., 607 sqq.); 
fifty-nine homilies ‘‘On the Psalms” (4-12, 41, 43-49, 
108-117, 119-150) (V, 39-498), concerning which see 
Chrys. Baur, ‘‘Der urspriingliche Umfang des Kom- 
mentars des hl. Joh. Chrysostomus zu den Psalmen” 
in Xpvooctouxd, fasc. 1 (Rome, 1908), 235-42, a 
commentary on the first chapters of ‘“Isaias’”’ (VI, 
11 sqq.). The fragments on Job (XIII, 503-65) are 
spurious (see Haidacher, ‘““Chrysostomus l’ragmente ”’ 
in Xpvoocrom«d, J, 217 sq.); the authenticity of 
the fragments on the Proverbs (XIII, 659-740), on 
Jeremias and Daniel (VI, 193-246), and of the Syn- 
opsis of the Old and the New Testament (ibid., 313 
sqq.),is doubtful. The chief commentaries on the New 
Testament are first the ninety homilies on ‘‘St. Mat- 
thew ” (about the year 390; VII), eighty-eight homilies 
on ‘St. John” (ce. 389; VIII, 23 sqq.—probably from 
a later editor), fifty-five homilies on ‘‘ the Acts” (as pre- 
served by the stenographers, LX, 13 sqq.), and homi- 
lies “On all the Hpistles of St. Paul” (1X, 391 sqq.). 
The best and most important commentaries are those 
on the Psalms, on St. Matthew, and on the Epistle to 
the Romans (written c. 391). The thirty-four hom- 
ilies on the Epistle to the Hebrews were only pub- 
lished after Chrysostom’s death, and the commentary 
on the Epistle to the Galatians also very proba- 
bly comes to us from the hand of a second editor. 
(b) Among the ‘‘ homilies forming connected groups”, 
we may especially mention the five homilies ‘‘On 
Anna” (IV, 631-76), three ‘‘On David” (ibid., 675- 
708), six ‘fOn Ozias” (VI, 97-142), eight ‘‘ Against 
the Jews” (II, 843-942), twelve ‘‘De Incomprehensi- 
bili Dei natur4” (ibid., 701-812), and the seven famous 
omilies ‘‘On St. Paul” (III, 473-514). (ce) A great 
number of ‘‘single homilies” deal with moral sub- 
jects, with certain feasts or saints. (3) The ‘‘ Letters ” 
of Chrysostom (about 238 in number: III, 547 sqq.) 
were all written during his exile. Of special value 
for their contents and intimate nature are the seven- 
teen letters to the deaconess Olympias. Among the 
numerous ‘‘ Apocrypha ” we may mention the liturgy 
attributed to Chrysostom, who perhaps modified, but 
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did not compose the ancient text. The most famous 
apocryphon is the ‘‘ Letter to Cesarius ” (III, 755-760). 
It contains a passage on the holy Eucharist which 
seems to favour the theory of ‘‘impanatio”, and the 
disputes about it have continued for more than two 
centuries. The most important spurious work in 
Latin is the ‘‘Opus imperfectum”, written by an 
Arian in the first half of the fifth century (see Th. 
Paas, ‘‘Das Opus imperfectum in Mattheum”, Ti- 
bingen, 1907). 

III. Curysostom’s THEOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE.— 
(1) Chrysostom as Orator—The success of Chrys- 
ostom’s preaching is chiefly due to his great natural 
facility of speech, which was extraordinary even to 
Greeks, to the abundance of his thoughts as well as the 
popular way of presenting and illustrating them, and, 
last but not least, the whole-hearted earnestness 
and conviction with which he delivered the message 
which he felt had been given to him. Speculative 
explanations did not attract his mind, nor would they 
have suited the tastes of his hearers. He ordinarily 
preferred moral subjects, and very seldom in his ser- 
mons followed any regular plan, nor did he care to 
avoid digressions when any opportunity suggested 
them. In this way he is by no means a model for our 
modern thematic preaching, which, however we may 
regret it, has to such a great extent supplanted the 
old homiletic method. But the frequent outbursts of 
applause among his congregation may have told 
Chrysostom that he was on the right path. 

(2) As an exegete Chrysostom is of the highest im- 
portance, for he is the chief and almost the only suc- 
cessful representative of the exegetical principles of 
the School of Antioch. Diodorus of Tarsus had in- 
itiated him into the grammatico-historical method of 
that school, which was in strong opposition to the 
eccentric, allegorical, and mystical interpretation of 
Origen and the Alexandrian School. But Chrysostom 
rightly avoided pushing his principles to that ex- 
treme to which, later on, his friend Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, the teacher of Nestorius, carried them. He 
did not even exclude all allegorical or mystical ex- 
planations, but confined them to the cases in which 
the inspired author himself suggests this meaning. 

(3) Chrysostom as Dogmatic Theologian.—As has 
been already said, Chrysostom’s was not a speculative 
mind, nor was he involved in his lifetime in great 
dogmatic controversies. Nevertheless it would be a 
mistake to underrate the great theological treasures 
hidden in his writings. From the very first he was 
considered by Greeks and Latins as a most important 
witness to the Faith. Even at the Council of Ephesus 
(431) both parties, St. Cyril and the Antiochians, 
already invoked him on behalf of their opinions, and 
at the Seventh Gcumenical Council, when a passage 
of Chrysostom had been read in favour of the vene- 
ration of images, Bishop Peter of Nicomedia eried out: 
‘Vf John Chrysostom speaks in that way of the 
images, who would dare to speak against them?” 
which shows clearly the progress his authority had 
made up to that date. 

Strangely enough, in the Latin Church, Chrysostom 
was still earlier invoked as an authority on matters of 
faith. The first writer who quoted him was Pelagius, 
when he wrote his lost book ‘‘De NaturA” against St. 
Augustine (c. 415). The Bishop of Hippo himself 
very soon afterwards (421) claimed Chrysostom for 
the Catholic teaching in his controversy with Julian 
of Eclanum, who had opposed to him a passage of 
Chrysostom (from the ‘‘Hom. ad Neophytos”, pre- 
served only in Latin) as being against original sin (see 
Chrys. Baur, ‘‘L’entrée_littéraire de St. Jean Chrys. 
dans le monde latin” in the ‘“‘Revue d’histoire ee- 
elés.”, VIIT, 1907, 249-65). Again, at the time of the 
Reformation there arose long and acrid discussions 
as to whether Chrysostom was a Protestant or a Cath- 
olic, and these polemics have never wholly ceased. 
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it is true that Chrysostom has some very strange 
passages on our Blessed Lady (see Newman, ‘‘Certain 
difficulties felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching”, 
London, 1876, pp. 130 sqq.), that he seems to ignore 
private confession to a priest, that there is no clear 
and direct passage in favour of the primacy of the 
pope. But it must be remembered that all the re- 
spective passages contain nothing positive against the 
actual Catholic doctrine. On the other side Chry- 
sostom explicitly acknowledges as a rule of faith 
tradition (XI, 488), as laid’down by the authoritative 
teaching of the Church (I, 813). This Church, he 
says, is but one, by the unity of her doctrine (V, 224; 
XI, 554); she is spread over the whole world, she is 
the one Bride of Christ (III, 229, 403; V, 62; VIII, 
170). As to Christology, Chrysostom holds clearly 
that Christ is God and man in one person, but he 
never enters into deeper examination of the manner 
of this union. Of great importance is his doctrine 
regarding the Eucharist. There cannot be the slight- 
est doubt that he teaches the Real Presence, and 
his expressions on the change wrought by the words 
of the priest are equivalent to the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation (see Naegle, ‘“ Die Eucharistielehre des 
hl. Joh. Chrys.’’, 74 sq.). 


A complete analysis and critique of the enormous literature 
on Chrysostom (from the sixteenth century to the twentieth) 
is given in Baur, S. Jean Chrysostome et ses euvres dans l’his- 
¢otre litléraire (Paris and Louvain, 1907), 223-297. 

(1) Lire orCurysostom. (a) Sources.—PAa.uapivs, Dialogus 
cum Theodoro, Ecclesie Romane Diacono, de vita et conversatione 
6. Joh. Chrysostomi (written c. 408; best source; ed. Brcor7, Paris, 
1680; P. G., XLVII, 5-82); Marryrivus, Panegyricus in S. Joh. 
Chrysostomum (written c. 408; ed. P. G., loc. cit., XLI-LII); 
Socratss, Hist. Eccl., VI, 2-23, and VII, 23, 45 (P. G., LX VII, 
661 sqq.); Sozomenus, Hist. eccl., VIII, 2-28 (P. G., ibid., 1513 
sqq.), more complete than Socrates, on whom he is dependent; 
THeEovoret, Hist. eccl., V, 27-36; P. G., LX XXII, 1256-68, 
not always reliable; Zostmus, V, 23-4 (ed. BEKKER, p. 278-80, 
Bonn, 1837), not trustworthy. 

(b) Later Authors.—THEODORE OF TuRImITUs (P. G., XLVII, 
eol. 51-88), without value, written about the end of the 
seventh century; (PspuDo-) GrorGrus ALEXANDRINUS, ed. 
SaviLe, Chrys. opera omnia (Eton, 1612), VIII, 157-265 (8th- 
9th century); Leo mpERATOR, Laudatio Chrys. (P. G., CVII, 
228 sqq.); ANONyYMus (ed. SAVILE, loc. cit., 293-371); SymMEON 
MeTapPHRASTES (P. G., CXIV, 1045-1209). 

(ec) Modern Biographies.—English: SrepHens, Saint John 
Chrysostom, his life and times, a sketch of the Church and the em- 
pire in the fourth century (London, 1871; 2nd ed., London, 1880), 
the best English biography, but it anglicanizes the doctrine of 
Chrysostom; Busu, The Life and Times of Chrysostom (London, 
1885), a popular treatise. French: Hermant, La Vie de Saint 
Jean Chrysostome . . . divisée en 12 Wivres (Paris, 1664; 3rd ed., 
Paris, 1683), the first scientific biography; pB TILLEMONT, 
Mémoires pour servir a@ l'histoire ecclésiastique des six premiers 
siécles, XI, 1-405, 547-626 (important for the chronology); 
Srittine, De S. Jo. Chrysostomo . . . Commentarius historicus 
in Acta SS., IV, Sept., 401-700 (1st ed., 1753), best scientific 
biography in Latin; Tarerry, S. Jean Chrysostome et l’impéra- 
trice Eudoxie (Paris, 1872; 3rd ed., Paris, 1889), ‘‘more romance 
than history’’; Purcn, Saint Jean Chrysostome (Paris, 1900; 
5th ed., Paris, 1905), popular and to be read with caution. 
German: NEANDER, Der hl. Joh. Chrysostomus und die Kirche, 
besonders des Orients, in dessen Zeitalter, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1821— 
22: 4th ed., Berlin, 1858); first vol., translated into English by 
Srap.eton (London, 1838), gives an account of the doctrine of 
Chrysostom with Protestant views; Lupwic, Der hl. Joh. 
Chrys. in seinem Verhiltniss zum byzantinischen Hof. (Brauns- 
berg, 1883), scientific. Chrysostom as orator: ALBERT, S. Jean 
Chrysostome considéré comme orateur populaire (Paris, 1858); 
ACKERMANN, Die Beredsamkeit des hl. Joh. Chrys. (Wurzburg, 
1889); cf. Winey, Chrysostom: The Orator (Cincinnati, 1908), 
popular essay. 

(2) Carysostom’s Writincs. (a) Chronology.—See_ TriLie- 
MONT, StriutTiInGc, Montraucon, Chrys, Opera omnia; USENER, 
Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, I (Bonn, 1889), 514-40; 
RauscHen, Jahrbiicher der christl. Kirche unter dem Kaiser 
Theodosius dem Grossen (Freiburg im Br., 1897), 251-3, 277-9, 
495-9; Batirrou, Revue bibl., VIII, 566-72; Parcotre, Lchos 
d@ Orient, ILI, 151-2; E. Scowarrz, Jidische und christl. Oster- 
tafeln (Berlin, 1905), 169-84. 

(b) Authenticity.—Hamacuer, Zeitschr. fiir Kath. Theologie, 
XVIII-X XXII; [pem, Des hl. Joh. Chrys. Buchlein tiber Hoffart 
u. Kindererziehung (Frieburg im Br., 1907). 

(3) Curysostom’s Doctrine. — Mayerus, Chrysostomus 
Lutheranus (Grimma, 1680; Wittenberg, 1686); Hackt, D. Jo. 
Chrysostomus ...a  Lutheranismo . .. vindicatus (Oliva, 
1683); Forster, Chrysostomus in seinem Verhiliniss zur an- 
tiochen. Schule (Gotha, 1869); CHASE, Chrysostom, a Study in 
the History of Biblical Interpretation (London, 1887); Hatp- 
ACHER, Die Lehre des hl. Joh. Chrys. tiber die Schriftinsniration 
(Salzburg, 1897); Caapman. St. Chrysostom on St. Peter in 
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Dublin Review (1903), 1-27; Nanauin, Die Fucharistielehre dea 
hl. Johannes Chrysostomus, des Doctor Eucharistie (Freiburg im 
Br., 1900). 

(4) Eprrrons. _ (a) Complete.—Saviie (Hton,1612),8 volumes 
(the best text); Duc mus (Paris, 1609-1636), 12 vols.; pz Mont- 
ee (Paris, 1718-1738), 13 vols.; Micnr, P. G., XLVII- 

(b) Partial—Finip, Homilie in Matth. (Cambridge, 1839), 3 
vols., best actual text reprinted in Mianrn, LVII-LVIII; Ipem, 
Homilie in omnes epistolas Pauli (Oxford, 1845-62), VII. The 
last critical edition of the De Sacerdotio was edited by NAtRN 
(Cambridge, 1906). There exist about 54 complete editions 
(in five languages), 86 special editions of De Sacerdotio (in 
twelve languages), and the whole number of all (complete and 
special) editions is greatly over 1000. The oldest editions are 
the Latin; of which forty-six different incunabula editions 
(before the year 1500) exist. See Droporus or Tarsus, Mr- 
LETIUS OF ANYIOCH, ORIGENISTS, PALLADIUS, THEODORE OF 
MopsvupstTIA. 


Curys. Baur. 


John Climacus, Sarnv, also surnamed ScHonas- 
ticus, and THe Srnaira, b. doubtlessly in Syria, about 
525; d. on Mount Sinai, 30 March, probably in 606, 
according to the accredited opinion—others say 605. 
Although his education and learning fitted him to live 
in an intellectual environment, he chose, while still 
young, to abandon the world for a life of solitude. 
‘The region of Mount Sinai was then celebrated for the 
holiness of the monks who inhabited it; he betook 
himself thither and trained himself to the practice 
of the Christian virtues under the direction of a 
monk named Martyrius. After the death of Marty- 
rius John, wishing to practise greater mortifications, 
withdrew to a hermitage at the foot of the mountain. 
In this isolation he lived for some twenty years, con- 
stantly studying the lives of the saints and thus 
becoming one of the most learned doctors of the 
Church. 

In 600, when he was about seventy-five years of 
age, the monks of Sinai persuaded him to put 
himself at their head. He acquitted himself of his 
functions as abbot with the greatest wisdom, and his 
reputation spread so far that the pope (St. Gregory 
the Great) wrote to recommend himself to his prayers, 
and sent him a sum of money for the hospital of 
Sinai, in which the pilgrims were wont to lodge. 
Four years later he resigned his charge and returned 
to his hermitage to prepare for death. 

St. John Climacus has left us two important works: 
the “Scala [K\tuaé] Paradisi”, from which his sur- 
name comes, composed at the request of John, Ab- 
bot of Raithu, a monastery situated on the shores 
of the Red Sea; and the “ Liber ad Pastorem”. The 
“Seala”, which obtained an immense popularity and 
has made its author famous in the Church, is ad- 
dressed to anchorites and cenobites, and treats of the 
means by which the highest degree of religious per- 
fection may be attained. Divided into thirty parts, 
or “steps”, in memory of the thirty years of the 
hidden life of Christ, the Divine model of the re- 
ligious; it presents a picture of all the virtues and 
contains a great many parables and historical touches, 
drawn principally from the monastic life, and exhib- 
iting the practical application of the precepts. At 
the same time, as the work is mostly written in a 
concise, sententious form, with the aid of aphorisms, 
and as the reasonings are not sufficiently closely 
connected, it is at times somewhat obscure. This 
explains its having been the subject of various com- 
mentaries, even in very early times. The most 
ancient of the manuscripts containing the “Scala” 
is found in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and 
was probably brought from Florence by Catharine 
de’ Medici. In some of these manuscripts the worl 
bears the title of “Spiritual Tables” (I1Adkes mvevware- 
cal). It was translated into Latin by Ambrogio the 
Camaldolese (Ambrosius Camaldulensis) (Venice, 1531 
and 1569; Cologne, 1583, 1593, with a commentary 
by Denis the Carthusian; and 1601, 8vo). The Greek 
of the “Scala”, with the scholia of Elias, Archbishop of 
Crete, and also the text of the “Liber ad Pase 
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torem”,, were published by Mattheus Raderus with a 
Latin translation (fol., Paris, 1633). (The whole is 
reproduced in P.G., LXX XVIII (Paris, 1860), 579— 
1248. Translations of the “Scala” have been pub- 
lished in Spanish by Louis of Granada (Salamanca, 
1551), in Italian (Venice, 1585), in modern Greek by 
Maximus Margunius, Bishop of Cerigo (Venice, 1590), 
and in French by Arnauld d’Andilly (12mo, Paris, 
1688). The last-named of these translations is pre- 
ceded by a life of the saint by Le Maistre de Sacy. 
There is also in existence an ancient life of the saint 
by a monk named Daniel. 

Acta SS., III, March, 834-5; Crrmurer, Hist. gén. des 
auteurs sacrés et ecclés,, XVII (Paris, 1750), 569-96; Fasrictius, 
Bibl. greca, VIIL (Hamburg, 1717), 615-20; KrumBacHEr, 
Gesch. byz. Litt. (Munich, 1897), 143-4; Surius, Vite SS., IL 
(Venice, 1681), 133. : 

Lton CLUGNET. 


John Colombini, Biessep, founder of the Congrega- 
tion of Jesuati; b. at Siena, Upper Italy, about 1300; 
d. on the way to Aequapendente, 31 July, 1367. There 
was nothing in his early life to indicate the presence in 
his character of any unusual seeds of holiness. Be- 
longing to an old patrician family, he devoted himself, 
like thousands of his class in Italy, to commerce, 
swelled his already substantial fortune, and rose to a 
position of great prominence and influence among his 
fellow-citizens, who on several occasions elected him 
gonfalonier. Fortunate in his marriage, of which two 
children—Peter and Angela—were the fruit, his pri- 
vate life was marred by his avarice, his ambition, and 
his proneness to anger. One day, while still suffering 
under a sense of mortification after one of his passion- 
ate outbursts occasioned by a petty domestic disap- 
pointment, he chanced to take up a biography of St. 
Mary of Egypt, whose later life had been as conspic- 
uous for penance as her earlier had been for sin. ‘The 

erusal of this narrative brought a new light into his 
ife; henceforth ambition and anger gave way to an 
almost incredible humility and meekness. The great 
transformation of his life extended to his business 
affairs, and excited in the purely mercenary-minded a 
ridicule easy to understand. Heedless, however, of 
raillery, he did not rest content with selling cheaper 
than any other merchant, but persisted in paying 
more for his purchases than the sum demanded. With 
the consent of his wife he soon abandoned his former 
patrician associates, visited hospitals, tended the sick, 
and made large donations to the poor. Then, casting 
aside the clothes usual to his station, he assumed the 
garments of the most indigent, and, having fallen ill 
and believing himself treated with too much delicacy 
at home, deserted his luxurious house for the ordinary 
ward of a poor hospital. His relations urged him to 
return, and finally elicited his consent on the condition 
that thenceforth he would be given only the coarser 
forms of nourishment. Nursed back to health, he in- 
sisted on making his house the refuge of the needy and 
the suffering, washing their feet with his own hands, 
dispensing to them bodily and spiritual comfort, leav- 
ing nothing undone that the spirit of charity could 
suggest. Among the wonders recorded to have taken 
place in this abode of Christian merey was the miracu- 
lous disappearance of a leper, leaving the room per- 
meated with an indeseribable fragrance. 

It required eight years to render his wife reconciled 
to the extraordinary philanthropy of her husband. 
His son having meanwhile died and his daughter taken 
the veil, Colombini with the approval of his wife, on 
whom he first settled a life-annuity, divided his for- 
tune into three parts: the first went to endow a 
hospital, the second and third to two eloisters. To- 
gether with his old friend Francisco Mini, who had 
been associated with him in all his charitable labours, 
Colombini lived heneeforward a life of apostolie pov- 
erty, begged for his daily bread, and esteemed it a 
favour to be allowed to wait on the sick poor, while in 
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public and in their dwellings he stimulated the people 
to penance. He was soon joined by three of the Pie- 
colomini and by members of other patrician families, 
who likewise distributed all their goods among the 
poor. Alarmed at these occurrences, many of the 
Sienese now raised an outery, complaining that Col- 
ombini was inciting all the most promising young men 
of the city to ‘‘folly”, and succeeded in procuring his 
banishment. Accompanied by twenty-five compan- 
ions, Colombini left his native city without a protest 
and visited in succession Arezzo, Citta di Castello, Pisa 
and many other Tuscan cities, making numerous con- 
versions, reconciling sundered friends, and effecting the 
return of much property to its rightful owners. An 
epidemic which broke out at Siena shortly after his 
departure, was generally regarded as a heavenly chas- 
tisement for his banishment, and there was a universal 
clamour for his reeall. Regardless alike of derision 
and insult, he resumed on his return his former chari- 
table occupations, in his humility rejoicing to perform 
the most menial services at houses where he had once 
been an honoured guest. 

On the return of Urban V from Avignon to Rome 
(1367), Colombini and his followers hastened to meet 
him, and begged him to sanction the foundation of 
their institute. A commission appointed by Urban and 
presided over by Cardinal Wiliam Sudre, Bishop of 
Marseilles, having attested their freedom from every 
taint of the error of the Fraticelli, whose views some 
evil-intentioned people had accused them of holding, 
the pope gave his consent to the foundation of their 
congregation. The name Jesuati (Jesuates) had al- 
ready been given them by the populace of Viterbo 
because of their constant use of the ejaculation 
‘Praise be to Jesus Christ.” From the very begin- 
ning they had a special veneration for St. Jerome, and, 
to this fact and to the apostolic life they led, they are 
indebted for their longer title, Clerici apostolici s. 
Hieronymi (Apostolic Cleries of St. Jerome). Urban 
appointed as their habit a white soutan, a white 
four-cornered hood hanging round the neck and falling 
in folds over the shoulders, and a mantle of a dun 
colour; the soutan was encircled by a leathern girdle, 
and sandals were worn on the feet. Their occupa- 
tions were to be the care of the sick, particularly the 
plague-stricken, the burial of the dead, prayer, and 
strict mortification (including daily scourging). Their 
statutes were at first based on the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict, modified to suit the aims of the congregation, but 
the Rule of St. Augustine was later adopted. Colom- 
bini died a week after the foundation of his institute, 
having appointed Mini his suecessor. After many 
miracles had occurred at his tomb, Gregory XIII in- 
serted Colombini’s name in the Roman Martyrology, 
fixing 31 July for the celebration of his feast, which is 
of obligation at Siena. Under Mini and his successor, 
Blessed Jerome Dasciano, the Jesuati spread rapidly 
over Italy, and in 1606 the Holy See allowed the recep- 
tion of priests Into the congregation. Abuses, how- 
ever, crept in subsequently, and the congregation was 
suppressed by Clement IX in 1668 as of little ad- 
vantage to the interests of the Church. 

The Jesuatesses or Sisters of the Visitation of Mary, 
founded about 1367 at the suggestion of Colombini by 
his cousin Blessed Catharine Colombini of Siena (d. 20 
October, 1387), spoke as little as possible, fasted very 
strictly, and chastised their bodies twice daily. The 
lee: very rapidly, and survived in Italy until 
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John Cornelius and Companions, Venrrasies.— 
John Cornelius (called also Mohun) was born of Irish 
peat at Bodmin, in Cornwall, on the estate of Sir 

ohn Arundell, of Lanherne, in 1557; martyred at 
Dorchester, 4 July, 1594. Sir John Arundell took an 
interest in the talented boy and sent him to Oxford. 
Not satisfied with the new religion taught there, John 
Cornelius went to the great ‘“‘seminary of martyrs”, 
then at Reims, and a little later, on 1 April, 1580, 
entered the English College, Rome, to pursue his theo- 
logical studies. After his ordination he was sent as 
missionary to England and laboured there for nearly 
ten years. He practised mortification, was devoted 
to meditation, and showed much zeal in the ministry. 
While acting as chaplain to Lady Arundell, he was ar- 
rested on 24 April, 1594, at Chideock Castle, by the 
sheriff of Dorsetshire. He was met on the way by 
Thomas Bosgrave, a relative of the Arundell family, 
who offered him his own hat, as he had been dragged 
out bareheaded. Thereupon Bosgrave was arrested. 
Two servants of the castle, John (or Terence) Carey 
and Patrick Salmon, natives of Dublin, shared the 
same fate. When they reached the sheriff’s house a 
number of Protestant clergymen heaped abuse upon 
the Catholic religion, but were so well answered that 
the sheriff stopped the disputation. The missionary 
was sent to London and brought before the Lord 
Treasurer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and others, 
who, by words and by torture, tried in vain to obtain 
the names of such as had given him shelter or assist- 
ance. He was brought back to Dorchester and with 
his three companions condemned to death, 2 July, 
1594. He was accused of high treason, because he was 
a priest and had returned to England; the others were 
charged with felony, for having rendered assistance 
to one whom they knew to be a priest; but all were 
assured that their lives would be spared if they em- 
braced Protestantism. 

While in prison John Cornelius was admitted to 
membership in the Society of Jesus. On the way 
to execution none of the confessors showed signs 
of fear. The first to ascend the scaffold was John 
Carey; he kissed the rope, exclaiming ‘‘O precious col- 
lar”, made a solemn profession of faith and died a 
valiant death. Before his execution Patrick Salmon, 
a man much admired for his virtues, exhorted the 
spectators to embrace the Faith, for which he and his 
companions were giving their lives. Then followed 
Thomas Bosgrave, a man of education, who delivered 
a stirring address on the truth of his belief. The last 
to suffer was John Cornelius, who kissed the gallows 
with the words of St. Andrew, ‘‘O Cross, long desired’, 
ete. On the ladder he tried to speak to the multitude, 
but was prevented. After praying for his executioners 
and for the welfare of the queen, John Cornelius also 
was executed. The body was taken down and quar- 
tered, his head was nailed to the gibbet, but soon re- 
moved. The bodies were buried by the Catholics. 
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John Damascene, Sart, b. at Damascus, about 
676; d. some time between 754 and 787. The only ex- 
tant life of the saint is that by John, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, which dates from the tenth century (P. G., 
XCIV, 429-90). This life is the single source from 
which have been drawn the materials of all his bio- 
graphical notices. It is extremely unsatisfactory from 
the standpoint of historical criticism. An exas- 
perating lack of detail, a pronounced legendary ten- 
dency, and a turgid style are its chief characteristics. 
Mansur was probably the name of John’s father. 
What little is known of him indicates that he was a 
sterling Christian whose infidel environment made no 
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impression on his religious fervour. Apparently his 
adhesion to Christian truth constituted no offence in 
the eyes of his Saracen countrymen, for he seems to 
have enjoyed their esteem in an eminent degree, and 
discharged the duties of chief financial officer for the 
caliph, Abdul Malek. The author of the life records 
the names of but two of his children, John and his 
half-brother Cosmas. When the future apologist had 
reached the age of twenty-three his father cast about 
for a Christian tutor capable of giving his sons the best 
education the age afforded. In this he was singularly 
fortunate. Standing one day in the market-place he 
discovered among the captives taken in a recent raid 
on the shores of Italy a Sicilian raonk named Cosmas. 
Investigation proved him to be a man of deep and 
broad erudition. Through the influence of the caliph, 
Mansur secured the captive’s liberty and appointed 
him tutor to his sons. Under the tutelage of Cosmas, 
John made such rapid progress that, in the enthusias- 
tic language of his biographer, he soon equalled Dio- 
phantus in algebra and Huclidin geometry. Equal pro- 
gress was made in music, astronomy, and theology. 

On the death of his father, John Damascene was 
made protosymbulus, or chief councillor, of Damascus. 
It was during his ineumbency of this office that the 
Church in the East began to be agitated by the first 
mutterings of the Iconoclast heresy. In 726, despite 
the protests of Germanus, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, Leo the Isaurian issued his first edict against 
the veneration of images. [rom his secure refuge in 
the ealiph’s court, John Damascene immediately en- 
tered the lists against him, in defence of this ancient 
usage of the Christians. Not only did he himself oppose 
the Byzantine monarch, but he also stirred the people 
to resistanee. In 730 the Isaurian issued a second 
edict, in which he not only forbade the veneration of 
images, but even inhibited their exhibition in public 
places. To this royal decree the Damascene replied 
with even greater vigour than before, and by the 
adoption of a simpler style brought the Christian side 
of the controversy within the grasp of the common 
people. A third letter emphasized what he had al- 
ready said and warned the emperor to beware of the 
consequences of his unlawful action. Naturally, these 
powerful apologies aroused the anger of the Byzantine 
emperor. Unable to reach the writer with physical 
force, he sought to encompass his destruction by 
strategy. Having secured an autograph letter writ- 
ten by John Damascene, he forged a letter, exactly 
similar in chirography, purporting to have been writ- 
ten by John to the Isaurian, and offering to betray 
into his hands the city of Damascus. This letter he 
sent to the caliph. Notwithstanding his councillor’s 
earnest avowal of innocence, the latter accepted it as 
genuine and ordered that the hand that wrote it be 
severed at the wrist. The sentence was executed, but, 
according to his biographer, through the intervention 
of the Blessed Virgin, the amputated hand was miracu- 
lously restored. 

The caliph, now convinced of John’s innocence, 
would fain have reinstated him in his former office, 
but the Damascene had heard a eall to a higher life, 
and with his foster-brother entered the monastery of 
St. Sabas, some eighteen miles south-east of Jerusa- 
lem. After the usual probation, John V, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, conferred on him the office of the priest- 
hood. In 754 the pseudo-Synod of Constantinople, 
convened at the command of Constantine Coprony- 
mus, the successor of Leo, confirmed the principles of 
the Iconoclasts and anathematized by name those who 
had conspicuously opposed them. But the largest 
measure of the council’s spleen was reserved for John 
of Damascus. He was called a ‘‘cursed favourer of 
Saracens”, a ‘traitorous worshipper of images”, a 
‘“‘wronger of Jesus Christ”, a ‘‘teacher of impiety”, 
and a “‘bad interpreter of the Scriptures”. At the 
emperor’s command his name was written ‘‘Manzer” 
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(Mdvinpos, Heb. 119, a bastard). But the Seventh 
General Council of Nice (787) made ample amends for 
the insults of his enemies, and Theophanes, writing in 
813, tells us that be was surnamed Chrysorrhoas 
(golden stream) by his friends on account of his ora- 
torical gifts. In the pontificate of Leo XIII he was 
enrolled among the doctors of the Church. His feast 
is celebrated on 27 March. 

John of Damascus was the last of the Greek Fathers. 
His genius was not for original theological develop- 
ment, but for compilation of an encyclopzedic charac- 
ter. In fact, the state of full development to which 
theological thought had been brought by the great 
Greek writers and the councils left him little else than 
the work of an encyclopedist; and this work he per- 
formed in such manner as to merit the gratitude of all 
succeeding ages. Some consider him the precursor of 
the Scholastics, whilst others regard him as the first 
Scholastic, and his ‘‘De fide orthodoxa” as the first 
work of Scholasticism. The Arabians, too, owe not a 
little of the fame of their philosophy to his inspiration. 
The most important and best known of all his works is 
that to which the author himself gave the name of 
“Fountain of Wisdom” (497 yvécews). This work has 
always been held in the highest esteem in both the 
Catholic and Greek Churches. Its merit is not that of 
originality, for the author asserts, at the end of the 
second chapter of the “Dialectic”, that it is not his 
purpose to set forth his own views, but rather to col- 
late and epitomize in a single work the opinions of the 
great ecclesiastical writers who have gone before him. 
A special interest attaches to it for the reason that it is 
the first attempt at a swmma theologica that has come 
down to us. 

The “‘Fountain of Wisdom” is divided into three 
parts, namely, ‘‘ Philosophical Chapters” (Keéddaca 
prooogixd), “‘Concerning Heresy” (epi atpéoewv), and 
“ An Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith” (“Exéo- 
ows axpiBys THs bpO0ddtou mictews). The title of the first 
book is somewhat too comprehensive for its contents 
and consequently is more commonly called “ Dia- 
lectic”. With ie exception of the fifteen chapters 
that deal exclusively with logic, it has mostly to do 
with the ontology of Aristotle. It is largely a sum- 
mary of the Categories of Aristotle with Porphyry’s 
“Tsagoge” (Elcaywyh els Tas xatnyoplas). It seems to 
have been John Damascene’s purpose to give his 
readers only such philosophical knowledge as was 
necessary for understanding the subsequent parts of 
the ‘Fountain of Wisdom”. For more than one 
reason the ‘‘ Dialectic” is a work of unusual interest. 
In the first place, it isa record of the technical termi- 
nology used by the Greek Fathers, not only against the 
heretics, but also in the exposition of the Faith for the 
benefit of the Christians. It is interesting, too, for the 
reason that it is a partial exposition of the ‘‘Organon”’, 
and the application of its methods to Catholic theology 
a century before the first Arabic translation of Aris- 
totle made its appearance. The second part, ‘‘Con- 
cerning Heresy ”, is little more than a copy of a similar 
work by Epiphanius, brought up to date by John 
Damascene. The author indeed expressly disclaims 
originality except in the chapters devoted to Islam- 
ism, Iconoclasm, and Aposchite. To the list of eighty 
heresies that constitute the ‘‘Panarion” (aavdpioy) of 
Epiphanius, he added twenty heresies that had sprung 
up since his time. In treating of Islamism he vig- 
orously assails the immoral practices of Mohammed 
and the corrupt teachings inserted in the Koran to 
legalize the delinquencies of the prophet. Like Epi- 
phanius, he brings the work to a close witha fervent 
pees of Faith. John’s authorship of this book 

as been challenged, for the reason that the writer, in 
treating of Arianism, speaks of Arius, who died four 
centuries before the time of the Damascene, as still 
living and working spiritual ruin among the people. 
The solution of the difficulty is to be found in the fact 
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that John of Damascus did not epitomize the contents 
of the ‘‘Panarion”, but copied it verbatim. Hence 
the passage referred to is in the exact words of Epi- 
phanius himself, who was a contemporary of Arius. 

“Concerning the Orthodox Faith”, the third book 
of the ‘Fountain of Wisdom”, is the most important 
of John Damascene’s writings and one of the most not- 
able works of Christian antiquity. Its authority has 
always been great among the theologians of the East 
and West. Here, again, the author modestly dis- 
avows any claim to originality—any purpose to essay 
a new exposition of doctrinal truth. He assigns him- 
self the less pretentious task of collecting in a 
single work the opinions of the ancient writers scat- 
tered through many volumes, and of systematizing 
and connecting them in a logical whole. It is no 
small credit to John of Damascus that he was able to 
give to the Church in the eighth century its first sum- 
mary of connected theological opinions. At the com- 
mand of Eugenius III it was rendered into Latin by 
Burgundio of Pisa, in 1150, shortly before Peter Lom- 
bard’s ‘‘Book of Sentences” appeared. This trans- 
lation was used by Peter Lombard and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, as well as by other theologians, till the Hu- 
manists rejected it fora more elegant one. The author 
follows the same order as does Theodoret of Cyrus in 
his ‘‘ Epitome of Christian Doctrine”. But, while he 
imitates the general plan of Theodoret, he does not 
make use of hismethod. He quotes, not only from the 
pages of Holy Writ, but also from the writings of the 
Fathers. As a result, his work is an inexhaustible 
thesaurus of tradition which became the standard for 
the great Scholastics who followed. In particular, 
he draws generously from Gregory of Nazianzus, 
whose works he seems to have absorbed, from Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, Leo the Great 
Athanasius, John Chrysostom, and Epiphanius. The 
work is divided into four books. This division, how- 
ever, is an arbitrary one neither contemplated by the 
author nor justified by the Greek MS. It is probably 
the work of a Latin translator seeking to accommodate 
it to the style of the four books of Lombard’s ‘“‘Sen-< 
tences”’. 

The first book of ‘‘The Orthodox Faith” treats of 
the essence and existence of God, the Divine nature, 
and the Trinity. As evidence of the existence of God 
he cites the concurrence of opinion among those en- 
lightened by Revelation and those who have only the 
light of reason to guide them. To the same end he 
employs the argument drawn from the mutability of 
created things and that from design. Treating, in the 
second book, of the physical world, he summarizes all 
the views of his times, without, however, committing 
himself toany of them. Inthe same treatise he discloses 
a comprehensive knowledge of the astronomy of his 
day. Here, also, place is given to the consideration of 
the nature of angels and demons, the terrestrial para- 
dise, the properties of human nature, the foreknowledge 
of God, and predestination. Treating of man (ec. xxvi), 
he gives what has been aptly called a ‘‘ psychology in 
nuce”’. Contrary to the teachings of Plotinus, the mas- 
ter of Porphyry, he identifies mind and soul. In the 
third book the personality and two-fold nature of 
Christ are discussed with great ability. This leads up 
to the consideration of the Monophysite heresy. In 
this connexion he deals with Peter the Fuller’s addi- 
tion to the ‘‘Trisagion”, and combats Anastasius’s 
interpretation of this ancient hymn. The latter, who 
was Abbot of the monastery of St. Euthymius in Pal- 
estine, referred the ‘“‘Trisagion” only to the Second 
Person of the Trinity. In his letter ‘Concerning the 
Trisagion” John Damascene contends that the hymn 
applies not to the Son alone, but to each Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. This book also contains a spirited 
defence of the Blessed Virgin’s claim to the title of 
““Theotokos” (@eordxos). Nestorius is vigorously dealt 
with for trying to substitute the title of ‘Mother 
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of Christ.” for ‘‘Mother of God”. The Scriptures are 
discussed in the fourth book. In assigning twenty- 
two books to the Old Testament Canon he is treating 
of the Hebrew, and not the Christian, Canon, as he 
finds it in a work of Epiphanius, ‘‘De ponderibus et 
mensuris”. His treatment in this book of the Real 
Presence is especially satisfactory. The nineteenth 
chapter contains a powerful plea for the veneration of 
images. 

The treatise, ‘‘ Against the Jacobites”, was written 
at the request of Peter, Metropolitan of Damascus, 
who imposed on him the task of reconciling to the 
Faith the Jacobite bishop. It is a strong polemie 
against the Jacobites, as the Monophysites in Syria 
were called. He also wrote against the Manicheans 
and Monothelites. The ‘‘ Booklet Concerning Right 
Judgment” is little more than a profession of Faith, 
confirmed by arguments setting forth the mysteries 
of the Faith, especially the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. Though John of Damascus wrote voluminously 
on the Scriptures, as in the case of so much of his 
writing, his work bears little of the stamp of origi- 
nality. His ‘‘Select Passages” (Loci Selecti), as he 
himself admits, are taken largely from the homilies of 
St. John Chrysostom and appended as commentaries 
to texts from the Epistles of St. Paul. The commen- 
tary on the Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians is taken from Cyril 
of Alexandria. The ‘‘Sacred Parallels” (Sacra par- 
allela) is a kind of topical concordance, treating prin- 
cipally of God, man, virtues, and vices. 

Under the general title of ‘‘ Homilies”’ he wrote four- 
teen discourses. The sermon on the Transfiguration, 
which Lequien asserts was delivered in the church on 
Mt. Thabor, is of more than usual excellence. It is 
characterized by dramatic eloquence, vivid descrip- 
tion, and a wealth of imagery. In it he discourses 
on his favourite topic, the twofold nature of Christ, 
quotes the classic text of Scripture in testimony of the 
primacy of Peter, and witnesses the Catholic doctrine 
of sacramental Penance. . In his sermon on Holy Sat- 
urday he descants on the Easter duty and on the Real 
Presence. The Annunciation is the text of a sermon, 
now extant only in a Latin version of an Arabic text, 
in which he attributes various present blessings to the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin. The second of his 
three sermons on the Assumption is especially notable 
for its detailed account of the translation of the body 
of the Blessed Virgin into heaven, an account, he 
avers, that is based on the most reliable and ancient 
tradition. Both Liddledale and Neale regard John of 
Damascus as the prince of Greek hymnodists. His 
hymns are contained in the ‘‘Carmina ” of the Lequien 
edition. The “canons” on the Nativity, Epiphany, 
and Pentecost are written in iambic trimeters. Three 
of his hymns have become widely known and admired 
in their English version—‘‘Those eternal bowers”, 
“Come, ye faithful raise the strain”, and “ Tis the 
Day of Resurrection”. The most famous of the 
“canons” is that on Easter. It is a song of triumph 
and thanksgiving—the ‘‘Te Deum” of the Greek 
Church. It is a traditional opinion, lately contro- 
verted, that John Damascene composed the “ Octo- 
échos”, which contains the liturgical hymns used by 
the Greek Church in its Sunday services. Gerbet, in 
his ‘‘ History of Sacred Music”, credits him with doing 
for the East what Gregory the Great accomplished for 
the West—substitution of notes and other musical 
characters for the letters of the alphabet to indicate 
musical quantities. It is certain he adapted choral 
music to the purposes of the Liturgy. ; 

Among the several works that are dubiously at- 
tributed to John Damascene the most important is the 
romance entitled ‘‘ Barlaam and Josaphat ”. Through- 
out the Middle Ages it enjoyed the widest popularity 
in all languages. It is not regarded as authentic by 
Lequien, and the discovery of a Syriac version of the 
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“Apology of Aristides” shows that what amounts to 
sixteen printed pages of it was taken directly from 
Aristides. The panegyric on St. Barbara, while ac- 
cepted as genuine by Lequien, is rejected by many 
others. The treatise entitled ‘Concerning those who 
have died in the Faith” is rejected as spurious by 
Suarez, Bellarmine, and Lequien, not only on account 
of its doctrinal discrepancies, but for its fabulous char- 
acter as well. The first Greek edition of any of the 
works of John Damascene was that of the ‘Exact 
Exposition of the Orthodox Faith” brought out at 
Verona (1531) under the auspices of John Matthew 
Gibertus, Bishop of Verona. Another Greek edition of 
the same work was published at Moldavia (1715) by 
John Epnesinus. It was also printed in a Latin edi- 
tion at Paris (1507), by James Faber. Henry Gravius, 
O.P., published a Latin edition at Cologne (1546) 
which contained the following works: “Dialectic”, 
“Elementary and Dogmatic Instruction, ‘‘Concern- 
ing the two Wills and Operations”, and ‘‘Concerning 
Heresy”. A Greek-Latin edition with an introduction 
by Mark Hopper made its appearance at Basle (1548). 
A similar edition, but much more complete was pub- 
lished at the same place in 1575. Another Latin edi- 
tion, constituting a partial collection of the author’s 
works. was brought out at Paris by James Billius 
(1577) The only complete edition of the Damas- 
cene’s works is that by Michael Lequien, O.P., 
published at Paris (1717) and Venice (1748). To the 
reprint of this edition, P. G., XCIV—XCVI (Paris, 
1864), Migne has added a supplement of works at- 
tributed by some to the authorship of John Dama- 


scene. 

GRUNDLEHNER, Joannes Damascenus (Utrecht, 1876); Lanc- 
EN. Joannes von Damaskus (Gotha, 1879); Lensrrom, De 
expositione fidet orthodoxe (Upsala, 1839); Lupron, St. John 
of Damascus (London, 1882); Lrquinn, Sancti Patris nostra 
Joannis Damasceni opera omnia que extant in P. G., XCIV— 
XCVI (Paris, 1864); Hout, Die Sacra Parallela des Johannes 
Damascenus in Texte und Untersuchungen, XVI, n.s. (Leipzig, 
1896) i, 1; Emruarp, Zu den Sacra Parallela und dem Flori- 
legium des. Maximos in Byzant. Zeitschr. (1901); ERmont, 
Saint Jean Damascéne in La Pensée chrétienne (Paris, 1904); 
Perrier, Jean Damascéne sa vie et ses écrits (Strasburg, 1863); 
Loors, Studien iiber die dem Johannes von Damaskus zugeschrie- 
benen Parallelen (Halle, 1892); Kunn, Barlaam und Joasaph 
in Abhandlungen der k. bayer Akad. d. Wissensch., I Klass., XX 
(Munich, 1893), sect. i; Autres, Treatise on Holy Images, and 
Sermons on the Assumption, a translation (London, 1899); Bar- 
DENHEWER, Patrology, tr. SHAHAN (St. Louis, 1908), 582-89; 
Renovux, De Dialectica Sancti Joannis Damasceni (Paris, 1863). 

Joun B. O’Connor. 


John Davye, Bunssep. See Tuomas JOHNSON, 


BLESSED. 


John de Britto, BLessep, martyr, b. in Lisbon, 1 
March, 1647, and was brought up at court, martyred 
in India 11 Feb., 1693. Entering the Society of Jesus 
at fifteen, he obtained as his mission-field Madura in 
Southern India. In September, 1673, he reached Goa. 
Before taking up his work he spent thirty days in the 
Exercises of St. Ignatius at Ambalacate near Cranga- 
nore. De Britto apparently entered the Kshatriyas, 
a noble caste. His dress was yellow cotton; he ab- 
stained from every kind of animal food and from wine. 
Setting out early in 1674, he traversed the Ghauts on 
foot and reached Colei in the Cauvery Delta, where 
he perfected himself in the language. He journeyed 
northward at least as far as Madras and Vellore, but 
the Cauvery Delta, Tanjore, Madura, and Marava, be- 
tween Madura and the sea, were his chief field. In 
1684 he was imprisoned in Marava, and, though freed 
by the king, he was expelled from the country. In 
1688 he was sent to Europe as deputy to the triennial 
Congregation of Procurators. Resisting urgent at- 
tempts to keep him in Portugal, and refusing the Arch- 
bishopric of Cranganore, he returned in 1691 to the 
borders of Madura and Marava. Having converted 
Teriadeven, a Maravese prince, he required him to dis- 
miss all his wives but one. Among them was a niece 
of the king, who took up her quarrel and began a gen- 
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eral persecution. De Britto and others were taken and 
carried to the capital, Ramnad, the Brahmins clam- 
ouring for his death. Thence he was led to Oreiour, 
some thirty miles northward along the coast, where 
his head was struck off, 11 Feb., 1693. He had 
wrought many conversions during his life, established 
many stations, and was famous for his miracles before 
and after death. He was beatified by Pius IX, 21 
August, 1853. ; 

pp Coimpra, Breve Relacdo do illustre martyrio de V. P. de 
Britto (1695); Matvonavpo, Illustre Certamen Rk. P. Joannis de 
Britto e Societate Jesu. (Antwerp, 1697); Pareyra pe Brirro, 
Historia do Nascimento, Vida e Martyrio do P. Joao de Britto da 
Companhia de Jesus (1702; published 1722; republished Lisbon, 
1852); Burranp, La Mission du Maduré d’apres des documents 
inédits (Paris, 1847); Lettres édifiantes et curieuses; Life of Ven. 
John de Britto in Oratory Series (London, 1851); Prat, Histoire 
du Bienheureux Jean de Britto (Paris, 1853); Carrez, Atlas 
Geographicus Societatis Jesu (Paris, 1900). 

H. Woops. 


John Dominic. See Dominici, GIOVANNI, BLESSED. 


John Duns Scotus. See Duns Scotus, Joun. 


John Eynon, Buirssep. See Hucu Farrnapon, 


BLEsseED. 


John Felton, Buessep, martyr, date and place of 
birth unknown; was executed in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, 8 August, 1570, for having, about eleven 
o’clock at night on the previous 24 May, affixed a copy 
of the Bull of St. Pius V excommunicating the queen 
to the gates of the Bishop of London’s palace near St. 
Paul’s. His daughter, Frances Salisbury, says that 
this exploit actually took place between two and three 
on the morning of the next day, on which that year 
the feast of Corpus Christi happened to fall. The MS. 
which preserves her narrative contains a blank where 
the age of her father should be recorded, but she gives 
us other particulars fully. He was a wealthy gentle- 
man of Norfolk extraction, and lived at Bermondsey 
Abbey near Southwark. He had married a lady who 
had been maid of honour to Queen Mary and play- 
mate of Queen Elizabeth, and who was the widow of an 
auditor of the former queen. He himself “was a man 
of stature little and of complexion black”. Of the cop- 
jes of the Bull which he had received at Calais he had 
given one to William Mellowes of Lincoln’s Inn, a 
special friend of his. This copy was discovered on 25 
May, and Mellowes on the rack confessed to having 
received it from him. On 26 May he was arrested and 
taken to the Tower, where he was thrice racked, 
though he from the first confessed and gloried in his 
deed. He was condemned on 4 August and executed 
four days later. He was cut down alive, and his 
daughter says that he uttered the holy name of Jesus 
pe or twice when the hangman had his heart in his 

and. 

Pouuen, Acts of English Martyrs (London, 1891), 209; Camm, 


Lives of English Martyrs, 11 (London, 1904-5), 1, and xix, n. 2; 
Coopsr in Dict. Nat. Biog.,s. v. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


John Fisher, Biessep, cardinal, Bishop of Roch- 
ester, and martyr; born at Beverley, Yorkshire, 
England, 1459 (? 1469); d. 22 June, 1535. John 
was the eldest son of Robert Fisher, merchant of 
Beverley, and Agnes his wife. His early educa- 
tion was probably received in the school attached to 
the collegiate church in his native town, whence in 
1484 he removed to Michaelhouse, Cambridge. He 
took the degree of B.A. in 1487, proceeded M.A. in 
1491, in which year also he was elected a fellow of 
his college, and was made Vicar of Northallerton, 
Yorkshire. In 1494 he resigned his benefice to be- 
come proctor of his university, and three years later 
was appointed Master of Michaelhouse, about which 
date he became chaplain and confessor to Margaret 
Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and Derby, mother 
of King Henry VII. In 1501 he received the degree 
of DD., and was elected Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
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bridge University. Under Fisher’s guidance the 
Lady Margaret founded St. John’s and Christ’s col- 
leges at Cambridge, and also the two “Lady Mar- 
garet” professorships of divinity at Oxford and 
Cambridge respectively, Fisher himself being the 
first occupant of the Cambridge chair. 

By Bull dated 14 October, 1504, Fisher was ad- 
vanced to the Bishopric of Rochester, and in_the 
same year was elected Chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, to which post he was re-elected annually for 
ten years and then appointed for life. At this date 
also he is said to have acted as tutor to Prince Henry, 
afterwards Henry VIII. As a preacher his reputa- 
tion was so great that in 1509, when King Henry 
VII and the Lady Margaret died, Fisher was ap- 
pointed to preach the funeral oration on both occa- 
sions; these sermons are still extant. In 1512 Fisher 
was nominated as one of the English representatives 
at the Fifth Council of the Lateran, then sitting, but 
his journey to Rome was postponed, and finally 
abandoned. Besides his share in the Lady Mar- 
garet’s foundations, Fisher gave further proof of his 
genuine zeal for learning by inducing Erasmus to 
visit Cambridge. The latter indeed (Epist., vi, 2) 
attributes it to Fisher’s protection that the study of 
Greek was allowed to proceed at Cambridge without 
the active molestation that it encountered at Oxford. 
He has also been named, though without any real 
proof, as the true author of the royal treatise against 
Luther entitled ‘‘Assertio septem sacramentorum”, 
published in 1521, which won the title Fidei De- 
fensor for Henry VIII. Before this date Fisher had 
denounced various abuses in the Church, urging the 
need of disciplinary reforms, and in this year he 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross on the occasion when 
Luther’s books were publicly burned. 

When the question of Henry’s divorce from Queen 
Catherine arose, Fisher became the queen’s chief sup- 
porter and most trusted counsellor. In this capacity 
he appeared on the queen’s behalf in the legates’ 
court, where he startled his hearers by the directness 
of his language and most of all by declaring that, 
like St. John the Baptist, he was ready to die on be- 
half of the indissolubility of marriage. This state- 
ment was reported to Henry VIII, who was so en- 
raged by it that he himself composed a long Latin 
address to the legates in answer to the bishop’s 
speech. Fisher’s copy of this still exists, with his 
MS. annotations in the margin which show how 
little he feared the royal anger. The removal of the 
cause to Rome brought Fisher’s personal share 
therein to an end, but the king never forgave him 
for what he had done. In November, 1529, the 
“Long Parliament” of Henry’s reign began its series 
of encroachments on the Chureh. Fisher, as a mem- 
ber of the upper house, at once warned Parliament 
that such acts could only end in the utter destruc- 
tion of the Church in England. On this the Com- 
mons, through their speaker, complained to the king 
that the bishop had disparaged Parliament. Dr. 
Gairdner (Lollardy and the Reformation, I, 442) 
says of this incident ‘‘it can hardly be a matter of 
doubt that this strange remonstrance was prompted 
by the king himself, and partly for personal uses of 
his own.” 

The opportunity was not lost. Henry summoned 
Fisher before him, demanding an explanation. This 
being given, Henry declared himself satisfied, leaving 
it to the Commons to declare that the explanation 
was inadequate, so that he appeared as a magnani- 
mous sovereign, instead of Fisher’s enemy. A year 
later (1530) the continued encroachments on the 
Church moved the Bishops of Rochester, Bath, and 
Ely to appeal to the Apostolic see. This gave the 
king his opportunity. An ediet forbidding such ap- 
peals was immediately issued, and the three bishops 
were arrested. Their imprisonment, however, can 
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have lasted a few months only, for in February, 
1531, Convocation met, and Fisher was present. This 
was the occasion when the clergy were forced, at a 
cost of £100,000, to purchase the king’s pardon for 
having recognized Cardinal Wolsey’s authority as 
legate of the pope; and at the same time to acknowl- 
edge Henry as Supreme Head of the Church in Eng- 
land, to which phrase, however, the addition ‘‘so far 
as God’s law permits” was made, through Fisher’s 
efforts. 

A few days later, several of the bishop’s servants 
were taken ill after eating some porridge served to 
the household, and two actually died. Popular 
opinion at the time regarded this as an attempt on 
the bishop’s life, although he himself chanced not to 
have taken any of the poisoned food. To disarm 
suspicion, the king not only expressed strong indig- 
nation at the crime, but caused a special Act of Par- 
liament to be passed, whereby poisoning was to be 
accounted high treason, and the person guilty of it 
boiled to death. This sentence was actually carried 
out on the culprit, but it did not prevent what seems 
to have been a second attempt on Fisher’s life soon 
afterwards. 

Matters now moved rapidly. In May, 1532, Sir 
Thomas More resigned the chancellorship, and in 
June, Fisher preached publicly against the divorce. 
In August, Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
died, and Cranmer was at onee nominated to the 
pope as his successor. In January, 1533, Henry se- 
eretly went through the form of marriage with Anne 
Boleyn; Cranmer’s consecration took place in March 
of the same year, and, a week later, Fisher was ar- 
rested. It seems fairly clear that the purpose of this 
arrest was to prevent his opposing the sentence of 
divoree which Cranmer pronounced in May, or the 
coronation of Anne Boleyn which followed on 1 June; 
for Fisher was set at liberty again within a fortnight 
of the latter event, no charge being made against 
him. In the autumn of this year (1533), various ar- 
rests were made in connexion with the so-called 
revelations of the Holy Maid of Kent (see Barton, 
Evizaseru), but as Fisher was taken seriously ill in 
December, proceedings against him were postponed 
for a time. In March, 1534, however, a special bill 
of attainder against the Bishop of Rochester and 
others for complicity in the matter of the Nun of 
Kent was introduced and passed. By this Fisher 
was condemned to forfeiture of all his personal es- 
tate and to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure. 
Subsequently a pardon was granted to him on pay- 
ment of a fine of £300. 

In the same session of Parliament was passed the 
Act of Succession, by which all who should be called 
upon to do so were compelled to take an oath of suc- 
cession, acknowledging the issue of Henry and Anne 
as legitimate heirs to the throne, under pain of being 
guilty of misprision of treason. Fisher refused the 
oath and was sent to the Tower of London, 26 April, 
1534. Several efforts were made to induce him to sub- 
mit, but without effect, and in November he was a 
second time attainted of misprision of treason, his 
goods being forfeited as from 1 March preceding, and 
the See of Rochester being declared vacant as from 2 
June following. A long letter exists, written from the 
Tower by the bishop to Thomas Cromwell, which re- 
cords the severity of his confinement and the sufferings 
he endured. 

In May, 1535, the new pope, Paul III, created 
Fisher Cardinal Priest of St. Vitalis, his motive being 
apparently to induce Henry by this mark of esteem to 
treat the bishop less severely. The effect was pre- 
cisely the reverse. Henry forbade the cardinal’s hat 
to be brought into England, declaring that he would 
send the head to Rome for it instead. In June a 
special commission for Fisher’s trial was issued, and on 
17 June he was arraigned in Westminster Hall on a 
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charge of treason, in that he had denied the king to be 
supreme head of the Church. Since he had been de- 
prived of his bishopric by the Act of Attainder, he was 
treated as a commoner, and tried by jury. He was 
declared guilty, and condemned to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered at Tyburn, but the mode of execution 
was changed, and instead he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill. The martyr’s last moments were thoroughly in 
keeping with his previous life. He met death with a 
calm dignified courage which profoundly impressed all 
present. His headless body was stripped and left on 
the scaffold till evening, when it was thrown naked 
into a grave in the churchyard of Allhallows, Barking. 
Thence it was removed a fortnight later and laid be- 
side that of Sir Thomas More in the church of St. 
Peter ad Vincula by the Tower. His head was stuck 
upon a pole on London Bridge, but its ruddy and life- 
like appearance excited so much attention that, after 
a fortnight, it was thrown into the Thames, its place 
being taken by that of Sir Thomas More, whose mar- 
tyrdom occurred on 6 July next following. 

Several portraits of Fisher exist, the best being that 
by Holbein in the royal collection; and a few secondary 
relics are extant. In the Decree of 29 December, 
1886, when fifty-four of the English martyrs were 
beatified by Leo XT11I, the first place of all is given to 
Blessed John Fisher. A list of Fisher’s writings will 
be found in Gillow, “ Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics” (London, s. d.), II, 262-270. 
There are twenty-six works in all, printed and Ms., 
mostly ascetical or controversial treatises, several of 
which have been reprinted many times. The original 
editions are very rare and valuable. The principal are: 
“Treatise concernynge . .. the seven penytencyall 
Psalms” (London, 1508); “Sermon . . . agayn’ ye 
pernicyous doctrin of Martin Luther” (London, 1521); 
“Defensio Henrici VIII” (Cologne, 1525); “ De Veri- 
tate Corporis et Sanguinis Christi in Hucharistia, ad- 
versus Johannen Oecolampadium” (Cologne, 1527); 
“De Causa Matrimonii . . . Henrici VIII cum Cath- 
arina Aragonensi”’ (Aleal’ de Henares, 1530); “The 
Wayes to Perfect Religion’ (London, 1535); ‘‘ A Spir- 
ituall Consolation written ... to hys sister Eliza- 
beth” (London, 1735). 


Batty, Life and Death of John Fisher (London, 1655), really 
written by Hau; Lewss, Life of Dr. John Fisher (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1855); Srrwarr, Life of John Fisher (Loudon, 1879); 
Brivcert, Life of Blessed John Fisher (London, 1888); Letters 
and Papers.of the Reign of Henry VIL, with prefaces by BREWER 
and GARDINER, vols. [V—-VIII (London, 1875-1885); Baxsr, 
History of St. John’s College, ed. Mayor (Cambridge, 1869); 
SanpErR, Rise and Growth of the Anglican Schism, ed. Lewis 
(London, 1877), 64, 66, 111, 121; Garrpnmr, Lollardy and the 
Reformation (London, 1908), I, iv; Drxon, History of the Church 
of England (London, 1878), I. 

G. Roger Hupueston. 


John Forest, Burssep, b. in 1471, presumably at 
Oxford, where his surname was then not unknown; 
suffered 22 May, 1538. At the age of twenty he re- 
ceived the habit of St. Francis at Greenwich, in the 
church of the Friars Minor of the Regular Observance, 
called for brevity’s sake “Observants”. Nine years 
later we find him at Oxford, studying theology. Heis 
commonly styled “Doctor” though, beyond the steps 
which he took to qualify as bachelor of divinity, no 
positive proof of his further progress has been found. 
Afterwards he became one of Queen Catherine’s chap- 
lains, and was appointed her confessor. In 1525 he 
appears to have been provincial, which seems certain 
from the fact that he threatened with excommunica- 
tion the brethren who opposed Cardinal Wolsey’s lega- 
tine powers. Already in 1531 the Observants had 
incurred the king’s displeasure by their determined 
opposition to the divorce; and no wonder that Father 
Forest was soon singled out as an object of wrath. In 
November, 1532, we find the holy man discoursing at 
Paul’s Cross on the decay of the realm and the pulling 
down of churches. At the beginning of February, 
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1533, an attempt at reconciliation was made between 
him and Henry; but a couple of months later he left 
the neighbourhood of London, where he was no longer 
safe. He was probably already in Newgate prison in 
1534, when Father Peto preached his famous sermon 
before the king at Greenwich. In his confinement 
Father Forest corresponded with the queen and 
Blessed Thomas Abel, and wrote a book or treatise 
against Henry, which began with the text: ‘‘ Neither 
doth any man take the honour to himself, but he that 
is called by God, as Aaron was”’. 

On 8 April, 1538, the holy friar was taken to Lam- 
beth, where, before Cranmer, he was required to 
make an act of abjuration. This, however, he firmly 
refused to do; and it was then decided that the sen- 
tence of death should be carried out. On 22 May fol- 
lowing he was taken to Smithfield to be burned. The 
statue of “ Darvell Gatheren” which had been brought 
from the church of Llanderfel in Wales, was thrown on 
the pile of firewood; and thus, according to popular 
belief, was fulfilled an old prophecy, that this holy 
image would set a forest on fire. The holy man’s 
martyrdom lasted two hours, at the end of which the 
executioners threw him, together with the gibbet on 
which he hung, into the fire. Father Forest, together 
with fifty-three other English martyrs, was declared 
“Blessed” by Pope Leo XIII, on 9 December, 1886, 
and his feast is kept by the Friars Minor on 22 May. 
Some years ago rumour was current that the relics of 
the martyr had been taken to Spain, and were pre- 
served at a residence of the Friars Minor somewhere in 
the north of that country. In 1904 the writer of this 
article made inquiries, to which the Provincial of Can- 
tabria replied that the fathers there were not aware of 
the existence of the holy relics in any part of Spain, 
and that they thought the rumour was unfounded. It 
seems therefore most probable that the mortal re- 
mains of Father Forest still lie hidden at Smithfield, 
near the corner of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, oppo- 
site the gate of the ancient priory. 

Garzia’s MS. at Stonyhurst; Calendar of State Papers; Grey 
Friars Chron.; Wriothesley’s Chron.; Spanish Chron.; Woop, 
Athene Oxon. (London, 1691); Modern British Martyrology 
(London, 1836); THappEus, Life of Bl. John Forest (London, 
1888); Bourcuipr, De Martyrio Fratrum Min. (Ingolstadt, 
1583); Htsper, Menologium Franc. (Munich, 1698). 

FarHer THADDEUS. 


John Francis Regis, Sarnv, b. 31 January, 1597, 
in the village of Fontcouverte (department of Aude); 
d. at la Louvese, 30 Dec., 1640. His father Jean, a rich 
merchant, had been recently ennobled in recognition 
of the prominent part he had taken in the Wars of the 
League; his mother, Marguerite de Cugunhan, belonged 
by birth to the landed nobility of that part of Langue- 
doc. They watched with Christian solicitude over the 
early education of their son, whose sole fear was lest 
he should displease his parents or his tutors. The 
slightest harsh word rendered him inconsolable, and 
quite paralyzed his youthful faculties. When he 
reached the age of fourteen, he was sent to continue 
his studies in the Jesuit college at Béziers. His con- 
duct was exemplary and he was much given to prac- 
tices of devotion, while his good humour, frankness, 
and eagerness to oblige everybody soon won for him 
the good-will of his comrades. But Francis did not 
love the world, and even during the vacations lived in 
retirement, occupied in study and prayer. On one 
occasion only he allowed himself the diversions of the 
chase. At the end of his five years’ study of the hu- 
manities, grace and his ascetic inclinations led him to 
embrace the religious life under the standard of St. Ig- 
natius Loyola. He entered the Jesuit novitiate of 
Toulouse on 8 December, 1616, the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception of Mary. Here he was distin- 
guished for an extreme fervour, which never after- 
wards flagged, neither at Cahors, where he studied 
rhetoric for a year (Oct., 1618—Oct., 1619), nor during 
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the six years in which he taught grammar at the col 
leges of Billom (1619-22), of Puy-en-Velay (1625-27), 
and of Auch (1627-28), nor during the three years in 
which he studied philosophy in the scholasticate at 
Tournon (Oct., 1622—Oct., 1625). During this time, 
although he was filling the laborious office of regent, 
he made his first attempts as a preacher. On feast- 
days he loved to visit the towns and villages of the 
neighbourhood, and there give an informal instruction, 
which never failed—as attested by those who heard 
him—to produce a profound impression on those 
present. : 

As he burned with the desire to devote himself en- 
tirely to the salvation of his neighbour, he aspired 
with all his heart to the priesthood. In this spirit he 
began in October, 1628, his theological studies. The 
four years he was supposed to devote to them seemed 
to him so very long that he finally begged his supe- 
riors to shorten the term. This request was granted, 
and in consequence Francis said his first Mass on 
Trinity Sunday, 15 June, 1631; but on the other hand, 
in conformity with the statutes of his ordcr, which re- 
quire the full course of study, he was not admitted to 
the solemn profession of the four vows. The plague 
was at that time raging in Toulouse. The new priest 
hastened to lavish on the unfortunate victims the first- 
fruits of hisapostolate. Inthe beginning of 1632, after 
having reconciled family differences at Fontcouverte, 
his birthplace, and having resumed for some weeks a 
class in grammar at Pamiers, he was definitively set te 
work by his superiors at the hard labour of the mis- 
sions. This became the work of the last ten years of 
his life. It is impossible to enumerate the cities and 
localities which were the scene of his zeal. On this 
subject the reader must consult his modern biogra- 
pher, Father de Curley, who has succeeded best in re- 
constructing the itinerary of the holy man. We need 
only mention that from May, 1632, to Sept., 1634, his 
head-quarters were at the Jesuit college of Montpellier, 
and here he laboured for the conversion of the Hugue- 
nots, visiting the hospitals, assisting the needy, with- 
drawing from vice wayward girls and women, and 
preaching Catholic doctrine with tireless zeal to chil- 
dren and the poor. Later (1633-40) he evangelized 
more than fifty districts in le Vivarais, le Forez, and 
le Velay. He displayed everywhere the same spirit, 
the same intrepidity, which were rewarded by the 
most striking conversions. ‘‘ Everybody”, wrote the 
rector of Montpellier to the general of the Jesuits, 
‘agrees that Father Regis has a marvellous talent for 
the Missions” (Daubenton, ‘‘La vie du B. Jean-Fran- 
cois Régis”, ed. 1716, p. 73). But not everyone 
appreciated the transports of his zeal. He was re- 
proached in certain quarters with being impetuous and 
meddlesome, with troubling the peace of families by an 
indiscreet charity, with preaching not evangelical ser- 
mons, but satires and invectives which converted no 
one. Some priests, who felt their own manner of life 
rebuked, determined to ruin him, and therefore de- 
nounced him to the Bishop of Viviers. They had laid 
their plot with such perfidy and cunning that the 
bishop permitted himself to be prejudiced for a time. 
But it was only a passing cloud. The influence of the 
best people on the one hand, and on the other the pa- 
tience and humility of the saint, soon sueceeded in con- 
founding the calumny and caused the discreet and en- 
lightened ardour of Regis to shine forth with renewed. 
splendour (Daubenton, loc. cit., 67-73). 

Less moderate indeed was his love of mortification, 
which he practised with extreme rigour on all occa- 
sions, without ruffling in the least his evenness of tem- 
per. As he returned to the house one evening after a 
hard day’s toil, one of his confréres laughingly asked: 
“Well, Father Regis, speaking candidly, are you not 
very tired?” ‘‘No”, he replied, ‘‘I am as fresh as a 
rose,” He then took only a bowl of milk and a little 
fruit, which usually constituted both his dinner and 
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supper, and finally, after long hours of prayer, lay 
down on the floor of his room, the only bed he knew. 
He desired ardently to go to Canada, which at that 
time was one of the missions of the Society of Jesus 
where one ran the greatest risks. Having been re- 
fused, he finally sought and obtained from the general 
permission to spend six months of the year, and those 
the terrible months of winter, on the missions of the 
society. The remainder of the time he devoted to the 
most thankless labour in the cities, especially to the 
rescue of public women, whom he helped to persevere 
after their conversion by opening refuges for them, 
where they found honest means of livelihood. This most 
delicate of tasks absorbed a great part of his time and 
caused him many annoyances, but his strength of soul 
was above the dangers which he ran. Dissolute men 
often presented a pistol at him or held a dagger to his 
throat. He did not even change colour, and the 
brightness of his countenance, his fearlessness, and the 
power of his words caused them to drop the weapons 
from theirhands. He wasmore sensitive to that oppo- 
sition which occasionally proceeded from those who 
should have seconded his courage. His work among 
penitents urged his zeal to enormous undertakings. 
His superiors, as his first biographers candidly state, 
did not always share his optimism, or rather his 
unshaken faith in Providence, and it sometimes 
happened that they were alarmed at his charitable 
projects and manifested to him their disapproval. 
This was the cross which caused the saint the greatest 
suffering, but it was sufficient for him that obedience 
spoke: he silenced all the murmurs of human nature, 
and abandoned his most cherished designs. Seventy- 
two years after his death a French ecclesiastic, who 
believed he had a grievance against the Jesuits, circu- 
lated the legend that towards the end of his life St. 
John Francis Regis had been expelled from the So- 
ciety of Jesus. Many different accounts were given, 
but finally the enemies of the Jesuits settled on the 
version that the letter of the general announcing to 
John his dismissal was sent from Rome, but that it 
was late in reaching its destination, only arriving some 
days after the death of the saint. This calumny will 
not stand the slightest examination. (For its refuta- 
tion see de Curley, “‘S. Jean-Frangois Régis”, 336-51; 
more briefly and completely in ‘“Analecta Bollan- 
diana’”’, XIII, 78-9.) 

It was in the depth of winter, at la Louvesc, a poor 
hamlet of the mountains of Ardéche, after having 
spent with heroic courage the little strength that he 
had left, and while he was contemplating the conver- 
sion of the Cévennes, that the saint’s death occurred, 
on 30 December, 1640. There was no delay in order- 
ing canonical investigations. On 18 May, 1716, the 
decree of beatification was issued by Clement XI. 
On 5 April, 1737, Clement XII promulgated the 
decree of canonization. Benedict XIV established the 
feast-day for 16 June. But immediately after his 
death Regis was venerated asa saint. Pilgrims came 
in crowds to his tomb, and since then the concourse 
has only grown. Mention must be made of the fact 
that a visit made in 1804 to the blessed remains of the 
Apostle of Vivarais was the beginning of the vocation 
of the Blessed Curé of Ars, Jean-Baptiste Vianney, 
whom the Church has raised in his turn to her altars. 
‘Everything good that I have done”, he said when 
dying, ‘‘I owe to him” (de Curley, op. cit., 371). 
The place where Regis died has been transformed into 
a mortuary chapel. Near by isa spring of fresh water 
to which those who are devoted to St. John Francis 
Regis attribute miraculous cures through his inter- 

‘cession. The old church of la Louvese has received 
(1888) the title and privileges of a basilica, On this 
sacred site was founded in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the Institute of the Sisters of St. Regis, 
or Sisters of Retreat, better known under the name of 
the Religious of the Cenacle; and it was the memory 
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of his merciful zea! in behalf of so many unfortunate 
fatlen women that gave rise to the now flourishing 
work of St. Francis Regis, which is to provide for the 
poor and working people who wish to marry, and 
which is chiefly concerned with bringing illegitimate 
unions into conformity with Divine and human jaws. 

_Besides the biographies mentioned in Carayon, Bibliographie 
historique de la Compagnie de v ésus, nn. 2442-84, must be 
mentioned the more recent lives: pE Cur Ley, St-Jean-Vran- 
cows Régis (Lyons, 1893), which, together with DauBENTon’s 
work—often reprinted—is the most complete history of Regis: 
Cros, Saint Jean-Francois Régis (Toulouse, 1894), in which the 
new portion consists of unedited papers regarding the saint’s 
family. Among the early biographers LaBRoNg, a pupil of the 
Saint, occupies an unparalleled place for the charm, the sincer- 
ity, and the documentary value of the relation. His book ap- 
peared in 1690, ten years after the death ot the saint. 


Francis Van OrtRoy. 


John Gualbert, Saryr. See VaLLomBrosa. 


John Hale, Buxssep. 
BLESSED. 


John Houghton, Buxssep, protomartyr of the per- 
secution under Henry VIII, b. in Essex, 1487; d. at 
Tyburn, 4 May, 1535. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, graduating LL.B. about 1497, and later LL.D. 
and D.D.; he was ordained priest in 1501 and entered 
the Carthusian novitiate at the London Charterhouse 
in 1505, where he was professed in 1516. He filled the 
office of sacristan, 1523-28; of procurator, 1528-31; 
of prior of Beauvale, Nottinghamshire, from June to 
November, 1531; of prior of the London Charterhouse, 
1531-35; and of provincial visitor, 1532-35. He was 
imprisoned in the Tower for about a month, with the 
procurator, Blessed Humphrey Middlemore, for refus- 
ing to swear that the king’s marriage with Queen 
Catharine was invalid, but took the oath of succession 
under the condition qguatenus licitum esset, with some 
of his monks, 29 May, 1534, the others being sworn 6 
June. On or about 13 April, 1535, he was committed 
again to the Tower for refusing the oath of supremacy. 
With him were sent Blessed Robert Laurence, who 
had succeeded him as prior of Beauvale, and had pre- 
viously been chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk and then 
a monk of the London Charterhouse; and Blessed 
Augustine Webster, prior of Axholme, Lincolnshire, 
formerly amonk of Sheen. These priors, who were on 
a visit to the London Charterhouse, had not had the 
oath tendered to them, but were brought before the 
Rolls for that purpose on 20 April, and, on refusing it, 
were sent back tothe Tower. ‘There they were joined 
by Blessed Richard Reynolds, a Brigittine of Syon, 
born about 1492, educated at Christ’s and Corpus 
Christi colleges, Cambridge, Fellow of Corpus Christi, 
1510, B.D. 1513, subsequently D.D. He became a 
Brigittine in 1513, and was considered one of the fore- 
most scholars of his day. All four were indicted 28 
April, 1535, under 26 Henry VIII, c. 1, for refusing the 
oath of supremacy. The jury at first refused to find 
them guilty, but were intimidated by Cromwell into 
doing so the next day. All were hanged in their 
habits without being previously degraded, and all 
were disembowelled while fully conscious, Houghton 
being the first to suffer and Reynolds the last. 

With them died a secular priest, Blessed John Hale, 
LL.B., Fellow of King’s Hall, Cambridge, and Vicar of 
Isleworth, Middlesex, since 13 August, 1521. He took 
this living in exchange for the Rectory of Cranford, 
Middlesex, which he had held since 11 September, 
1505. There is nothing to identify him with the Rec- 
tor of Chelmsford of 1492. He may possibly be the 
person of this name who became scholar of Eton in 
1485. He was indicted 20 April, 1535, with the per- 
petual curate of Teddington, Middlesex, named Rob- 
ert Feron, for offences against 25 Henry VIII, ec. 22. 
Both pleaded guilty and were condemned; but Feron 


was pardoned. Hale was the fourth to suffer. 
Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs (London, 1904-05), I, 1-36; 
Henpriks, The London Charterhouse (London, 1889), passim; 
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Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; HAmitton, The Angel of Syon 
(Edinburgh and London, 1905), passim; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. 
Eng. Cath., s. vv.; Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Mon- 
asteries (London, 1906), passim; Hmnnessy, Novum _Reper- 
torium Parochiale Londinense (London, 1898), 133, 229; HAmIL- 
ton, Wriothesley’s Chronicle, 1 (London, 1875), 27, 154. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


John Hunyady. See Hunyapy, JANos. 


John Joseph of the Cross, Sarnv, b. on the Island 
of Ischia, Southern Italy, 1654; d. 5 March, 1739. 
From his earliest years he was given to prayer and 
virtue. So great was his love of poverty that he 
would always wear the dress of the poor, though he 
was of noble birth. At the age of sixteen years he 
entered the Order of St. Francis at Naples, amongst 
the Friars of the Aleantarine Reform, being the first 
Italian to join this reform, which had been instituted 
in Spain by St. Peter of Alcantara. Throughout his 
life he was given to the greatest austerity: he fasted 
constantly, never drank wine, and slept but three 
hours each night. In 1674 he was sent to found a 
friary at Afila, in Piedmont; and he assisted with his 
own hands in the building. Much against his will, 
he was raised to the priesthood. As superior, he al- 
ways insisted upon performing the lowliest offices in 
the community. In 1702 he was appointed Vicar 
Provincial of the Aleantarine Reform in Italy. He 
was favoured in a high degree with the gift of miracles, 
people of every condition being brought to him in 
sickness. His zeal for souls was such that even in 
sickness he would not spare any labour for them. His 
great devotion was to our Blessed Lady, and he was 
urgent with his penitents that they also should ecul- 
tivate this. He was beatified in 1789, and canonized 
in 1839. 


Compendium Vite ... B. Joannis Josephi a Cruce (Rome, 
1839): Vita di S. Gian Giuseppe della Croce, dal P. Diodata 
dell’ Assunta (Rome, 1839); Mannina, Lives of the Saints and 
Blessed of the Three Orders of St. Francis (London, 1886). 


FatTHER CUTHBERT. 


John Justus of Landsberg. See LANsPERGIus. 


John Larke, Burssep, English martyr; d. at Ty- 
burn, 7 March, 1543-4. He was rector of St. Ethel- 
burga’s, Bishopsgate, London, from 30 January, 
1504-5, till his resignation in 1542; rector of Wood- 
ford, Essex, 18 January, 1526-7, till his resignation 
in the following April; and rector of Chelsea (on the 
presentation of Bl. Thomas More, then lord chan- 
eellor, whose parish priest and personal friend he 
became) from 29 March, 1530, till his attainder. 
Cresacre More styles him doctor, but it is not known 
in what faculty he obtained this degree. He was 
indicted 15 February, 1543-44, with another priest 
and two laymen. ‘The priest was Ven. John Ireland, 
of whom nothing is known, save that, having been 
chaplain of the Roper chantry annexed to St. Dun- 
stan’s, Canterbury, for a year (1535-36), he became 
vicar of Eltham, Kent, and, as such, parish priest to 
Bl. Thomas More’s son-in-law, William Roper of 
Well Hall. Of the laymen the more prominent is 
Bl. German Gardiner, a kinsman (probably either 
cousin or nephew) to Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, whose secretary he was. Edueated at 
Cambridge, probably at Trinity Hall, he wrote against 
John Frith in 1534, and gave evidence against Cran- 
mer in 1543. He resided at Southwark. The other 
layman was John Heywood, or Hayward, of London. 
All were condemned, but Heywood recanted on the 
hurdle, and made his recantation public at Paul’s 
Cross on 6 July following. The other three suffered 
together, in the company of Robert Singleton, a priest, 
the cause of whose execution is uncertain, and their 
heads and quarters were buried under the gallows. 

Camo, Lives of the English Martyrs, I (London, 1904-5), 541— 
7; Hennessy, Novum Repertorium (London, 1898), 120, 153; 


Newcourt, Repertorium, IL (London, 1708-10), 680; Gituow, 
Bibl. Dic, Fng, Cath +. yv-; IV, 134; Nicuous, Grey Friars’ 
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Ch ‘cle (London, 1852), 46; Srow, Annales (London, 1615), 
ae ede sees Cantiana, XVI (London, 1886), 289. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


John Malalas, a Monophysite Byzantine chronicler 
of the sixth century, born at Antioch where he spent 
most if not the whole of his life. His surname Malalas, 
from the Syriac maldla, ‘‘the rhetor”, points to a 
Syriac origin. John Malalas was a contemporary of 
Emperors Anastasius I, Justin I, Justinian I, and 
Justin II. His “Chronographia”, for which he is 
famous, was originally but a chronicle of the city of 
Antioch, expanded later by the author himself into a 
general history of the world up to the last years of 
Justinian (d. 565). At is divided into eighteen books, 
the last of which, however, originally a chronicle of 
Constantinople, cannot be ascribed to John Malalas, 
being evidently the work of an orthodox writer. 
Giving up the Hellenic and Byzantine traditions John 
Malalas struck a new path in historiography, and 
created the type of the Byzantine chronicle. He wrote 
not for the cultured public but for the bulk of the lay- 
men and monks, seeking to gratify their naive curios- 
ity in matters of history and narrating such facts only 
and in such manner as could interest the people. The 
“Chronographia” is uncritical and teems with legends, 
anachronisms, repetitions, and inconsistencies, and its 
style and language are in keeping with the nature of 
the concept of history it exhibits; it is the earliest im- 
portant monument of low Greek. In spite of the 
many authors he so ostentatiously names, it is highly 
probable that, beyond the archives of the city of An- 
tioch and the current ecclesiastical and civil calen- 
dars, John Malalas had but very few reliable written 
sources. If he used at all Julius Africanus, it must 
have been through the now lost chronicles of Nestor- 
ianus, Pausanias, Domninus, Theophilus, and Timoth- 
eus whom he frequently cites. John Malalas enjoyed 
great authority with subsequent generations of Byzan- 
tine chroniclers who quote him quite freely and often 
worked whole books of his ‘‘ Chronographia” into their 
own compositions. Such is the case with John of 
Ephesus and through him Bar-Hebrzeus (two Syrian 
writers), the church historian Evagrius, the author of 
the “Tusculan Fragments”, John of Antioch, and 
especially the author of the “Chronicon Paschale”, 
John of Nikiu, the author of the ‘Chronicon Pala- 
tinum”’, Theophanes, George the Monk, Cedrenus, the 
author of the “Excerpta Constantiniana” and the 
authors of several similar compilations. John Malalas’s 
work had the honour of a Slavonic translation (now 
lost) from which it passed into several Slavonic chroni- 
cles; it was also translated into Georgian. It is from 
those various sources that it was reconstructed; for, 
strange to say for such a popular work, independently 
of the above-named writings it has been preserved 
only in a single manuscript (Baroccianus, 128, c. 12, 
Oxford, Bodleian Library; mutilated at both ends) 
and that in the shape of an epitome. The “Chrono- 
graphia” was first edited by idm. Chilmead (Oxford, 
1691), with a Latin translation and a commentary by 
the editor, a treatise of H. Hody, and a letter from R. 
Bentley to J. Mill. A new critical and complete 
up-to-date edition is highly desirable. 

KkRuMBAcHDR, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (2nd 
ed., Munich, 1887), pp. 325-354, where an exhaustive literature 


of the subject will be found, Dipot, Nouvelle Biographie Gé- 
nérale, vol. XXXII, col. 1007. 


H. Hyvernart, 
John Moschus. See Moscuus, JoANNES. 

John Nelson, Buessep, English Jesuit martyr, 
b. at Skelton, four miles from York, in 1534; d. at Ty- 
burn, 3 February, 1577-78. He went to Douay in 
1573, and two of his four brothers followed his ex- 
ample and became priests. _He was ordained priest at 
Binche, in Hainault, by Mgr Louis de Berlaymont, 
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Archbishop of Cambrai, 11 June, 1576. He was sent 
on the mission on 7 November following, and appears 
to have laboured in London. His apprehension took 
place 1 December, 1577, ‘late in the evening as he 
was saying the Nocturne of the Matins for the next day 
following”, and he was committed to Newgate as a 
suspected Papist. His arrest and its issue had been 
foretold by a demon he had exorcised a week before. 
The High Commissioners in a few days by cross- 
examination induced him to say that the queen was 
a schismatic. This constituted high treason under 
the legislation of 1571. He was providentially en- 
abled to say Mass in Newgate, 30 January, 1577-8, 
and two days later he was brought to the bar and 
condemned. Thenceforward he was confined “in 
a most filthy underground dungeon”’, doubtless the 
Pit of the Tower, preparing by prayer and fasting 
for his end. He was cut down alive, and his last 
words, when the hangman plucked out his heart, 
are reported to have been: “I forgive the queen and 
all the authors of my death.” The date and place 
of his admission to the Society of Jesus are unknown. 

Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, II (London, 1904-5), 
223; Auten, A Briefe Historie (POLLEN’s edition, London, 
1908), 111; GitLow, Bibliographical Dictionary of the English 
Catholics, V (London and New York, 1885-1902), 160. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


John Nepomucene, Sarnt, b. at Nepomuk about 
1340; d. 20 March, 1393. The controversy concerning 
the identity of John of Pomuk or Nepomuk (a small 
town in the district of Pilsen, Bohemia), started in the 
eighteenth century, is not yet decided. The principal 
question at issue is whether there was only one John of 
Nepomuk, or whether two persons of that name lived 
at Prague in the second half of the fourteenth century 
and met with precisely the same fate. This inquiry 
leads naturally te the further question, as to the 
true cause of John’s violent death. In a controversy 
of this character it is of primary importance to set 
down clearly the information given in the original 
sources. Extant documents, ecclesiastical records, 
and contemporaneous accounts of the second half of 
the fourteenth century relate in unmistakable fashion 
that in 1393 a certain John of Nepomuk was Vicar- 
General of the Archdiocese of Prague, and that on 20 
March of the same year by command of King Wen- 
ceslaus IV of Bohemia he was thrown into the Moldau 
and drowned. This John was the son of Welflin (or 
Wolflin), a burger of Pomuk (Nepomuk), and studied 
theology and jurisprudence at the University of 
Prague. In 1373 he took orders and became public 
notary in the archiepiscopal chancery, and in 1374 was 
made prothonotary and first secretary of Archbishop 
John of Jenzenstein (Jenstein). In 1380 he received 
the parish of St. Gallus in Prague, and, continuing 
meanwhile his studies of jurisprudence at the univer- 
sity, was promoted in 1387 to the doctorate of canon 
law. He was also a canon in the church of St. Aigi- 
dius in Prague, and became in 1389 canon of the cathe- 
dralin Wyschehrad. In 1390 he gave up the parish of 
St. Gallus to become Archdeacon of Saaz, and at the 
same time canon of the Cathedral of St. Vitus, without 
receiving however any cathedral benefice. Shortly 
afterwards the archbishop named him president of the 
ecclesiastical court, and in 1393 his vicar-general. 
King Wenceslaus IV of Bohemia, wishing to found a 
new bishopric for one of his favourites, ordered that at 
the death of Abbot Racek of Kladrau no new abbot 
should be elected, and that the abbey church should be 
turned into a cathedral. The archbishop’s vicar-gen- 
eral, however, interposed energetically on this occasion 
in defence of canon law. When Abbot Racek died in 
1393, the monks of Kladrau immediately held a new 
election, the choice falling on the monk Odelenus, and 
John, as vicar-general, promptly confirmed this elec- 
tion without referring to the wishes of the king. Upon 
hearing this Wenceslaus fell into a violent rage, and 
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had the vicar-general, the cathedral official, Provost 
Wenceslaus of Meissen, the archbishop’s steward, and 
later the dean of the cathedral thrown into prison. 
The first four were even tortured on 4 March, but, 
although the others were thus brought to acquiesce in 
the wishes of the king and the official even proposed 
everlasting secrecy concerning all that had occurred, 
John of Nepomuk resisted to the last. He was made 
to undergo all manner of torture, including the burn- 
ing of his sides with torches, but even this could not 
move him. Finally, the king ordered him to be put in 
chains, to be led through the city with a block of wood 
in his mouth, and to be thrown from the Karlsbriicke 
into the river Moldau. This cruel order was executed 
on 20 March, 1393. 

We possess four contemporaneous accounts con- 
cerning these proceedings. First of all, the extant 
bill of indictment against the king, presented to Bene- 
dict IX by Archbishop John of Jenzenstein, who went 
to Rome with the new Abbot of Kladrau on 23 April, 
1393 (Pubitschka, Gesch., IV, app.; ed. Pelzel, ‘‘Ge- 
schichte Kénig Wenzels’’, I: ‘“ Urkundenbuch”, 143- 
63). Some years later Abbot Ludolf of Sagan gives 
an account of it ina somewhat abbreviated form in the 
catalogue of the Abbots of Sagan completed in 1398 
(ed. Stenzel in ‘‘Script. rerum Silesiacarum ”, I, 1835, 
pp. 213 sqq.), as well as in the treatise ‘‘De longevo 
schismate ”, lib. VII, c. xix (Archiv fiir 6sterreichische 
Geschichte, LX, 1880, pp. 418 sq.). A fourth reference 
is to be found in the ‘‘Chronik des Deutschordens”, a 
chronicle of the Teutonic Knights which was compiled 
by John of Posilge who died in 1405 (‘‘Seriptores rerum 
Prussicarum”, III, Leipzig, 1861—, 187). For the 
discussion of the question it is important to remark 
that Archbishop John of Jenzenstein in his above- 
mentioned indictment (art. 26) calls John of Nepomuk 
“martyr sanctus”, and that, in the biography of John 
of Jenzenstein by his chaplain, John of Nepomuk is 
described as ‘‘gloriosum Christi martyrem miraculis- 
que coruscum”. It is thus clear that his contem- 
poraries had already begun to honour as a martyr and 
a saint the vicar-general put to death by the cruel and 
licentious tyrant for his defence of the law of the 
Church. The body of John of Nepomuk was drawn 
out of the Moldau and entombed in the cathedral of 
Prague, where in fact, as is proved by later documents, 
his grave was honoured. 

Tn his ‘‘Chronica regum Romanorum”’, finished in 
1459, Thomas Ebendorfer (d. 1464) relates that King 
Wenceslaus had Magister John, the father confessor of 
his wife, drowned in the Moldau, not only because he 
had said that ‘‘only he who rules well is worthy of the 
name of king”, but also because he had refused to 
violate the seal of the confessional. The refusal to 
violate the seal of the confessional is here for the first 
time given as the reason for John’s violent death. 
The chronicler, who speaks of only the one John 
drowned by order of King Wenceslaus, evidently re- 
fers to the John of Pomuk put to death in 1393. In 
the other chronicles written in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, we find the reason regularly assigned 
for the execution of John, that he had refused to tell 
the king what the queen had confessed to him. 

Paul Zidek’s ‘Instructions for the King” (se. 
George of Podiebrad), completed in 1471, contains 
still more details (ef. Schmude in ‘“‘Zeitschrift ftir 
kathol. Theologie”, 1883, 90 sqq.). He says that 
King Wenceslaus suspected his wife, who was accus- 
tomed to confess to Magister John, and called upon 
the latter to declare the name of her paramour. On 
John’s refusal to say anything, the king ordered him to 
be drowned. In this old account we do not find the 
name of the queen or any date assigned to this oceur- 
rence; a little later the year 1383 is given, when Wen- 
ceslaus’s first wife, Johanna (d. 1389), still lived. 

In his ‘‘Annales Bohemorum” (‘‘ Kronika éesks ”, 
first printed in Bohemian, Prague, 1541; translatea 
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into Latin and published by Gel. Dobner in 6 vols., 
Prague, 1761-83) the Bohemian historian, Hajek von 
Liboezan (d. 1553), in view of these varying accounts, 
is the first to speak of two Johns of Nepomuk, who 
were put to death by order of King Wenceslaus: one, 
the queen’s confessor, and martyred for refusing to 
violate the secret of the confessional, having been 
thrown into the Moldau in 1383; the other, auxiliary 
Bishop of Prague, drowned in 1393 because he con- 
firmed the election of the monk Albert as Abbot of 
Kladrau. The later historians of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries give more or less legendary de- 
tails of the universally accepted martyrdom of John, 
because he refused to violate the secret of the con- 
fessional. Bohuslav Balbinus, 8.J., in his ‘‘ Vita b. 
Joannis Nepomuceni martyris” (Prague, 1670; ‘‘ Acta 
SS.”, III, May, 668-80) gives the most complete 
account. He relates with many details how on 16 
May, 1383 (this date is already found in old accounts), 
John of Nepomuk, because he steadily refused to be- 
tray the confession of Queen Johanna to King Wen- 
ceslaus, was by order of the latter thrown into the 
Moldau and drowned. From the year 1675 the cathe- 
dral chapter of Prague repeatedly petitioned Rome for 
the canonization of Blessed John of Nepomuk, who 
enjoyed special veneration in Bohemia. In the years 
1715-20 evidence was gathered and the cause exam- 
ined; in 1721 followed the beatification, and in 1729 
the canonization. The acts of the canonization. are 
based on the statements, according to which John 
died on 16 May, 1383, a martyr to the secrecy of 
the confessional. But ever since 1777, when the 
Augustinian Hermit, Athanasius a Sancto Josepho, 
sought to prove by the testimony of Archbishop 
Jenzenstein’s written accusation, which did not be- 
come known till 1752, that John of Pomuk was put 
to death by Wenceslaus in 1393 for the reason given 
above, the controversy has never ceased. 

We still find defenders of the opinion advanced by 
Hajek, that there are two Johns of Pomuk. Most 
modern historians, however, are probably correct in 
regarding the vicar-general murdered in 1393 as the 
only historical personage. A few of these, however, 
do not look upon the confirmation of the election of 
the Abbot of Iadrau as the true reason for John’s 
murder; they hold that Wenceslaus IV was already 
exasperated against John, because he would not vio- 
late the secret of the queen’s confession, and took this 
opportunity for revenge. These details can in no way 
affect the validity of the canonization of the vicar-gen- 
eral, who had been recognized as a martyr immediately 
after his death. Consequently, when Protestant his- 
torians, as Abel, assert that the veneration of St. John 
Nepomucene was first introduced by the Jesuits to 
banish the cult of John Hus from Bohemia, their 
contention is both unhistorical and without justi- 
fication: the veneration of John of Nepomuk was 
widespread long before the Jesuits ever existed. St. 
John Nepomucene is patron saint of Bohemia. When 
in 1719 his grave in the Prague cathedral was opened, 
his tongue was found to be uncorrupted though 
shrivelled. His feast is celebrated on 16 May. 

Acta SS., May, III, 668 sqq.; Berauaunr, Protomartyr peni- 
tentie (2 vols., Graz and Augsburg, 1736-61); ATHANASIUS A 
S. JoserpnHo, Dissertatio historico-chronologico-critica de Joanne 
de Pomuk (Prague, 1777); Dospner, Vindicie sigillo confes- 
stonis divi Joannis Nepomuc. protomartyris paenitentie asserle 
(Prague and Vienna, 1784); PusrrscuKa, Chronologische Gesch. 
Bohmens, VII (Prague, 1788); Ippm, Unusne an duo ecclesia 
metropolitane Pragensis canonicit Joannis de Pomuk nomine in 
Moldave fluvium proturbati fuere? (Prague, 1791); ZIMMERMANN, 
Verbote einer Lebensgesch. des hl. Johannes von Nepomuk 
(Prague, 1829); Frinp, Der geschichtl. hl. Johannes von Nepo- 
muk (Eger, 1861; 2nd ed., Prague, 1871); Ipem, Der hil. Jo- 
hannes von Nepomuk (Prague, 1879); Anni, Die Legende vom 
hl. Johannes von Nepomuk (Berlin, 1855); Scumunpke, Gesch. des 
Lebens und der dffentlichen Verehrung des ersten Martyrers des 
Beichtstegels (Innsbruck, 1883); Inrm, Studien iiber den Al. 
Johannes von Nepomuk in Zeitschr. fiir kath. Theol. (1883), 


52-123; AMRHEIN, Historisch-chronolog. Untersuchungen tiber 
das Tedesjahr des hl, Johannes von Nepomuk (Wiirzburg, 1864); 
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NURNBERGER in Jahresbericht der schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir 
vaterVindische Kultur (1904), 17-35; Porruast, Bibl. hist. media 


a@vi, II (2nd ed.), 1400-1. a 
Jee. Krrscu: 


John of Antioch.—There are four persons com- 
monly known by this name. . 

I. Joun, Patriarch of Antioch (428-41) at the time 
of the Council of Ephesus. He was a friend and had 
been a fellow-student of Nestorius. When the trouble 
about the word @eoréxes began, he wrote and warned 
Nestorius not to make a disturbance, showing that this 
title of the Blessed Virgin had been constantly used 
by orthodox Fathers. Later, Nestorius wrote to him, 
enclosing Cyril of Alexandria’s twelve anathemas and 
some of his own sermons, and defending himself. 
John then decided for his friend against his natural 
rival, “‘the Egyptian”. He was summoned to Ephe- 
sus by the emperor in November, 430, with all the 
other bishops. But when the council was opened in 
June, 431, he had not come. The Fathers waited for 
him some time; then two of his metropolitans (those 
of Apamea and Hierapolis) declared in his name that 
the council was to begin without him. It was thought 
that he did not wish to be present at the condemnation 
of his friend, so the first session was held in his absence. 
Six days later John arrived with a great number of his 
bishops, refused all invitations to take part in the 
council, and opened at his own lodging a rival synod, 
which defended Nestorius and condemned Cyril. This 
rival assembly (in which the emperor’s commissioner, 
Candidian, took part) caused the great trouble at 
Ephesus (see EpHresus, Councit oF). From this time 
John took the side of Nestorius, declared his deposition 
unjust, refused to acknowledge the new Bishop of 
Constantinople, Maximian, and was in schism with 
Alexandria and Rome. Later, he held a synod at 
Antioch, in which he anathematized Cyril and all his 
partisans. Eventually, however, he was reconciled. 
Emperor Theodosius II (408-50) sent a tribune, Aris- 
tolaos, to Antioch and then to Alexandria to make 
peace. John was persuaded to send one of his bishops, 
Paul of Emesa, to Alexandria with an orthodox pro- 
fession of faith in 433. Cyril aecepted Paul’s message 
and allowed him to preach at Alexandria. After a few 
more disputes about minor points, John, in April, 433, 
signed a formula, prepared by Cyril, condemning Nes- 
torius; so that Cyril was able to write to Pope Sixtus 
III (432-40) that peace was restored between the two 
Eastern patriarchates. The result of this was that 
many bishops in Syria declared that John had fallen 
away from the Faith, and broke communion with him. 
Towards these bishops (the first founders of the Nes- 
torian Church in East Syria) John used a policy of 
moderation and concession, as far as was possible 
without sacrificing the Faith of Ephesus, from which 
he did not again swerve. On the other hand there 
were Catholics, such as the deacon Maximus, who 
thought that the patriarch was too conciliatory to the 
heretics, and who threatened to make a schism on 
their side too. Cyril wrote to warn these zealots not 
to cause further complications, and loyally helped 
John to reconcile the Nestorian party by his letters. 
John did not again tamper with Nestorianism. When 
a definite Nestorian schism organized itself at Edessa, 
it was by renouncing the obedience of Antioch. John 
even invoked the civil power to put an end to the 
schism, and so began the persecution of the Nesto- 
rians that ended in their escaping across the frontier 
to Persia. John died unimpeachably orthodox in 
441. (For all this see Epussus, Councit or, and 
NeSTORIANISM.) Four letters of this John of Antioch 
are extant (Mansi, ‘‘Cone. Coll.”, V, 813-14; ef. P. 
G., LX XVII, 1449-58). 

II. Joun or AntrIocnu, chronicler in the seventh een- 
tury. He was_a monk, apparently contemporary 
with Emperor Heraclius (610-41). He composed a 
chronicle (‘Icropla ypowxy) from Adam to the death of 
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Phokas (610), using for this purpose Sextus Julius 
Africanus, HKusebius, Ammianus Marcellinus, and 
other standard authorities. It is one of the many 
adaptations and imitations of the better known chron- 
icle of John Malalas. Only fragments of it remain. 
Gelzer (Sextus Julius Africanus, 41) identifies the 
author with the Monophysite Patriarch John of An- 
tioch, who ruled from 630 to 648. The fragments of 
the chronicle are contained in two collections, the 
Codex Parisinus, 1763, written by Salmasius, and the 
encyclopedia of history made by order of Constan- 
tine VII, Porphyrogenitus (912-59), in fifty-three 
chapters, or titles with different headings. Of this 
collection of excerpts only parts remain (Krum- 
bacher, ‘‘Byz. Litt.”, 258-60). Two titles: ‘Of Vir- 
tue and Vice” and ‘‘Of Conspiracies against Emper- 
ors” contain the literary remains of John of Antioch. 
A difficulty arises from the fact that a great part of the 
extracts (from the Roman Commonwealth of Justin 
I) differs considerably from the corresponding quota- 
tions in the Salmasian collection. The Constantinian 
passages are of the nature of the old Hellenic writing 
of history, the Salmasian ones are rather Byzantine 
and Christian. The Salmasian compilation is older, 
and so appears to be the original text; the other is no 
doubt a re-arrangement made under the influence of 
the Hellenic Renaissance since Photius. But some 
authorities see in them two different originals and 
speak of a ‘‘Constantinian” and a “Salmasian” John 
of Antioch. 

The Satmasian excerpts are edited by Cramer, 
““Anecdota Grea e cod. mss. regiw Parisiensis”, II, 
Oxford, 1839, 383-401. Both series of fragments are 
in C. Miller, ‘‘Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum ”, 
IV, Paris, 1883, 5385-622; V, 27-8. 

Geuzer, Sextus Julius Africanus (Leipzig, 1898); Ipem in 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1894), 394; Ko6cuEer, De Jvannis 
Antiocheni fontium auctoritate (Bonn, 1871); KRuMBACHER, 
Byzantinische Litteraturgeschichte (Munich, 1897), 334-36. For 
his identification with the Monophysite patriarch, see GELzER, 
Die politische und kirchliche Stellung von Byzanz (Proceedings 
of the thirty-third congress of German philologists at Gera) 
(Leipzig, 1879), 47 sq. 

III. Jonn Scuouasticus or AntTrocH, the canon- 
ist, afterwards Patriarch of Constantinople (565-77). 
(See JOHN SCHOLASTICUS.) 

IV. Joun or Antrocu, Orthodox patriarch at the 
time of Alexius I Comnenus (1081-1118), formerly a 
monk in Oxia, one of the Echinades Islands in the 
Tonian Sea. He was a reformer of monasticism and a 
deserving ascetic writer. Towards the end of the 
tenth century a custom grew up in the Kast of be- 
queathing property to a monastery on condition that 
some prominent layman should be its patron or guard- 
ian (€fopos). The monastery then owed something 
like feudal service to its protector. Such benefices 
were called charistikaria. The result was that fre- 
quently the lay ‘‘ephoros” misused the property of 
the monastery for his own enrichment. Against this 
abuse John wrote a work ‘‘ Of the [true] Teaching con- 
cerning Monasteries” (rept povacrixijs didacKaNlas), in 
which he shows its evils in a tone of dignified indig- 
nation. Theodore Balsamon in the twelth century 
refers to this work in his commentary on the ‘ No- 
mocanon”. John also wrote a work of anti- 
Latin controversy, ‘‘Of Azymes”, that is_ still 
unedited. Leo Allatius quotes a passage from a 
letter from John of Antioch to Theodore of Ephesus 
(‘‘De etate et interstitiis in collatione ordinum 
etiam apud Grecos servandis”, Rome, 1638, 215). 
The work about monasteries is in P. G., CXXXII, 

—49. 
ee Byzantinische Litteraturgeschichte (Munich, 


1897), 156. 
ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 


John of Avila, BLessep, apostolic preacher of An- 
dalusia and author, b. at Almodévar del Campo, a 
small town in the diocese of Toledo, Spain, 6 January, 
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1500; d. at Montilla, 10 May, 1569. At the age of four- 
teen he was sent to the University of Salamanca to 
study law. Conceiving a distaste for jurisprudence he 
returned after a year to his father’s home, where he 
spent the next three years in the practice of most aus- 
tere piety. His wonderful sanctity impressed a Fran- 
ciscan journeying through Almodévar, and at the 
friar’s advice he took up the study of philosophy and 
theology at Aleald, where he was fortunate to have as 
his teacher the famous Dominican De Soto. His par- 
ents died while he was a student and after his ordina- 
tion he celebrated his first Mass in the church where 
they were buried, sold the family property and gave 
the proceeds to the poor. He saw in the severing of 
natural ties a vocation to foreign missionary work and 
made preparation to go to Mexico in America. While 
awaiting, at Seville in 1527, a favourable opportunity 
to start for his new field of Jabour, his extraordinary 
devotion in celebrating Mass attracted the attention 
of Hernando de Contreras, a priest of Seville, who re- 
ported his observations to the archbishop and general 
inquisitor, Don Alphonso Manrique. The archbishop 
saw in the young missionary a powerful instrument to 
stir up the faith of Andalusia, and after considerable 
persuasion Blessed John was induced to abandon hig 
journey to America. His first sermon was preached 
on 22 July, 1529, and immediately his reputation was 
established; crowds thronged the churches at all his 
sermons. His success, however, brought with it the 
hatred of a certain class, and while living at Seville he 
was brought before the inquisitor and charged with 
exaggerating the dangers of wealth and closing the 
gates of heaven to the rich. His innocence of the 
charges was speedily proved, and by special invitation 
of the court he was appointed to preach the sermon on 
the next great feast in the church of San Salvador, in 
Seville. His appearance was a cause of public rejoic- 
ing. He began his career as apostolic preacher of 
Andalusia at the age of thirty. After nine years in 
that province he returned to Seville only to depart for 
the wider fields of Cordova, Granada, Bolza, Mon 
tilla, and Zafra. For eighteen years before his 
death he was the victim of constant illness, the re- 
sult of the hardships of his apostolate of forty 
years. Ile was declared Venerable by Clement XIII, 
8 Feb., 1799, and beatified by Leo XIII, 12 Novy. 
1893. 

Among the disciples drawn to him by his preaching 
and saintly reputation may be named St. Theresa, St. 
John of God, St. Francis Borgia, and Ven. Louis of 
Granada. The spread of the Jesuits in Spain is at- 
tributed to his friendship for that body. Blessed John 
of Avila’s works were collected at Madrid in 1618, 
1757, 1792, 1805; a French translation by d’Andilly 
was published at Paris in 1673; and a German trans- 
lation by Schermer in six volumes was issued at Rat- 
isbon between 1856 and 1881. His best known works 
are the “ Audi Fili” (nglish translation, 1620), one 
of the best tracts on Christian perfection, and his 
“Spiritual Letters” (English translation, 1631, Lon- 
don, 1904) to his disciples. 

ZUNGERLBE in Kirchenlexikon; Lous or GRANADA, Vida del 
Ven. Maestro Juan de Avila (Madrid, 1787); Ruz pm Mesa, 
Vida y Obra de Ven. Maestro Juan de Avila (Madrid, 1674); 
ScHERMER in Preface to first vol. of German translation 
(Ratisbon, 1856-1881); Gasquet in Preface to Letters of B. 
John of Avila (London, 1904). 

IGNATIUS SMITH. 


John of Beverley, Sartnt, Bishop of Hexham 
and afterwards of York; b. at Harpham, in the Hast 
Riding of Yorkshire; d. at Beverley, 7 May, 721. 
In early life he was under the care of Archbishop 
Theodore, at Canterbury, who supervised his educa- 
tion, and is reputed to have given him the name 
of John. He became a member of the Benedictine 
Order, and for a time was an inmate of St. Hilda’s 
monastery at Streaneshaleh (Whitby). Afterwards 
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he won renown as a preacher, displayed marked 
erudition in expounding Scripture, and taught history 
amongst other subjects. On 25 August, 687, he was 
consecrated Bishop of Hexham, a district with which 
he was not unfamiliar, as he had for a period led a 
life of retreat at Erneshowe (Herneshou), on the 
opposite bank of the Tyne. Here, too, he was after- 
wards wont to resort for seclusion, especially during 
Lent, when the cares of his episcopal ministration 
permitted of his so doing. John was present at the 
synod on the Nidd in 705, convened by Osred, King 
of Northumbria, to decide on Wilfrid’s case. In the 
same year (705), on the death of Bosa, John was 
translated to York after eighteen years of labour 
in the See of Hexham, where he was succeeded by 
Wilfrid. Of his new activity little is known beyond 
that he was diligent in visitation, considerate towards 
the poor, and exceedingly attentive to the training 
of students whom he maintained under his personal 
charge. His little company of pupils is said to have 
included: Bede, whom he ordained; Berethune, after- 
wards Abbot of Beverley; Herebald, Abbot of Tyne- 
mouth; and Wilfrid “the Younger”, John’s succes- 
sor (718) in the See of York. Having purchased a 
place called Inderawood, to which a later age has 
given the name of Beverley, John established a 
monastery there and also handsomely endowed the 
place, which became even in its founder’s day an 
important ecclesiastical centre. To this monastery 
of Beverley, after resigning the See of York to his 
pupil Wilfrid, John retired and spent the remainder 
of his life with Abbot Berethune, a one time favourite 
scholar. In 1037 he was canonized by Benedict IX; 
his bones were translated by A#lfric, Archbishop of 
York, and placed in a costly shrine. A second trans- 
lation took place in 1197. The remains were dis- 
covered in 1664 and again brought to light in 1736. 


(See Bavertey Minster.) 

Acta 88. Bolland., II, 165 sqq.; Sanct. Dunelm. et Beverlac., 
edited by Surrrrs Soctery, p. 98; Duapate, Monasticon, I, 
127; Witxins, Concilia, Til, 379; Raine in Dict. Christ. Biog., 
s. v. Joannes Beverlacensis; JocHAM in Kirchenlez., 8. v. Johannes 
von Beverley; Hunt in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; BIgLMEYER in 
Bucusercer, Kirchliches Handlez., s. v. J. v. Beverley. The 
authenticity of the works ascribed to John of Beverley in BALE, 
Script. Illustr. Brit. Catal., is doubtful. 


P. J. MacAutey. 


John of EBiclaro (JoHANNES BicLaRrensis), chron- 
icler, b. in Portugal, probably about the middle of the 
sixth century; d. after 621. He was educated at Con- 
stantinople, where he devoted at least seven years to 
the study of Latin and Greek. When he returned an 
attempt was made to force him to join the State 
Church, then Arian in character. As he stanchly re- 
sisted, he was banished by King Leovigild to Barce- 
lona. After Leovigild’s death in 586, John founded 
the Benedictine monastery of Biclaro, the site of 
which has not yet been exactly determined, and pre- 
sided over it as abbot for several years, until he was 
appointed Bishop of Gerona (the bishop known as 
‘“ Johannes Gerundensis” seems to have been an early 
successor of the chronicler). John took part in the 
synod of Saragossa (592), of Bareelona (599), and of 
Egara (614). . His chronicle reaches to the year 590, 
and is a continuation (from 567) of the chronicle of 
Victor of Tunnuna, in Africa (Chronicon continuans 
Victorem Tunnunensem). It was edited by H. Cani- 
sius (Ingolstadt, 1600), by Sealiger in ‘‘‘Thesaurus 
Temporum” (Leyden, 1606), and in Migne, P.L., 
LXXIT (1849). The best edition, with copious pro- 
legomena, is by Mommsen in ‘‘ Mon. Germ. Hist.: Auct. 
ant.””, XI (1893), 211-220. This chronicle is the most 
complete and reliable authority on the stormy period 
of Leovigild’s reign, and on the Visigothie conversion 
from Germanizing Arianism to Romanizing Catholi- 
cism. The narrative is rigorously impartial, despite 
the preceding bitter religious conflicts during which 
the writer himself had to suffer. 
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Goérres, Johannes von Biclaro in Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, LX VIII (1895), 103-135; Warrensacu, Deutschlands 
Geschichtsquellen, I (Leipzig, 1893), 83. 

PATRICIUS SCHLAGER. 


John of Cornwall (JoHANNES CORNUBIENSIS, JO- 
HANNES DE SANCTO GERMANO) lived about 1176. He 
was the author of a treatise written against the doc- 
trine of Abelard, “ Eulogium ad Alexandrum Papam 
III, quod Christus sit aliquis homo”. Scarcely any- 
thing is known of his life except the few facts to which 
he alludes by chance in this work. Though he is 
claimed by some French writers as a Bas-Breton, it 
appears certain from the varied forms of his name that 
he was a native of St. German’s in Cornwall. He was 
a student under Peter Lombard and Robert of Melun 
at Paris, and subsequently became a teacher himself. 
From Peter Lombard he seems to have derived the 
view which that scholar held for a time, that Christ’s 
humanity was but the vesture or garment wherewith 
the Logos was clothed; but he abandoned this doc- 
trine, which was condemned at the Council of Tours 
held by Alexander III in 1163, and advocated the 
orthodox teaching. In support of this he wrote the 
“Bulogium”, though not for many years after the 
council, since a reference in the preface to William, 
formerly Archbishop of Sens, as being then Archbishop 
of Reims, shows that it could not have been written 
before 1176, in which year the translation took place. 
It was first published by Marténe in the “Thesaurus 
novus anecdotum” (Paris, 1717), and is reprinted in 
Migne, P. L., CXCIX. This is the only work which 
was certainly written by him. The “Apologia de 
Christi Incarnatione”, usually attributed to Hugh of 
St. Victor, has been assigned to John without sufficient 
grounds, as also a treatise “Summa qualiter fiat Sacra- 
mentum Altaris per virtutem sanct# crucis et de 
septem canonibus vel ordinibus Misse” (Migne, P. L., 
CLXXVII). There is at Magdalen College, Oxford, a 
“Commentarius in Aristotelis libros duo analyticorum 
posteriorum”, which may be his, and the Latin hex- 
ameters “ Merlini prophetia cum expositione”’, written 
at the request of Bishop Warelwast of Exeter, have 
been ascribed to him by reason of the references to 
Cornwall it contains. Nothing is known of his death, 
nor can he be identified with the John of Cornwall who 
was archdeacon of Worcester in 1197. 

Pirts, De ill. Anglie scriptoribus (Paris, 1623); Oupr1, Scrip- 
tores eccles., If (Frankfort, 1722), 1223-4, 1529-30; Fasricrus, 
Bibl. med. et., IV (1735), 189-91; Tanner, Bibl. Brit. Hib. 
(London, 1748); Wricut, Biographia Britannica Litteraria: 


Anglo-Norman Period (London, 1846); Harpy, Descriptive Cata- 
logue, II (London, 1865); Kinesrorp in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; 
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Tone Sources and Literature of English History (London, 


Epwin Burton. 


John of Ephesus, also known as Jonn or Asta, 
the earliest, and a very famous, Syriac historian. He 
was born at Amida (Diarbekir, on the upper Tigris), 
about 505; d. about 585. In 529 he was ordained 
deacon in St. John’s monastery of the same city, but 
on account of his monophysitie doctrine was soon 
obliged to take refuge in Palestine, where we find him 
in 534; thence he came to Constantinople, driven from 
Palestine by the great pestilence of 534-7. In the 
capital he found a friend in Jacob Baradeus, the 
organizer of the Jacobite Church; a protector in 
Justinian; and a life-long collaborator in a certain 
Deuterius. The emperor placed him at the head 
of the Monophysite community of Constantinople, 
and soon entrusted him with the mission of converting 
the heathens of Asia proper and the neighbouring 
provinces. Eventually John was consecrated (by 
Jacob Baradzus), Bishop of Ephesus, the heart of 
the Monophysite territory, but his official residence, 
it seems, was always Constantinople. In 546 he 
helped Justinian to search out and quash the secret 
practice of idolatry in the capital and its surround- 
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ings. Hence his beloved titles of “Teacher of the 
Heathens”, and “Idol-breaker”. Soon after Jus- 
tinian’s death (565), John’s fortunes began to de- 
cline. When the persecution broke out in 571 he was 
one of its very first victims, and had to suffer im- 
prisonment, banishment, and all sorts of vexations 
at the hands of the orthodox patriarchs. He soon 
resigned, in favour of Deuterius, his position as head 
of the communities he had converted from heathen- 
ism, and consecrated Deuterius Bishop of Caria. 
We do not know where nor exactly when he died; it 
must have been shortly after 585, for his history 
comes to an end with that year, and he was then 
about eighty years of age. 

His principal work was an “Ecclesiastical His- 
tory”, from Julius Cesar to a.p. 585. It was divided 
into three parts of six books each. The first part 
has entirely perished; of the second part we have 
copious excerpts in two manuscripts in the British 
Museum, and possibly the whole of it in the third 
part of the “Chronicle” of Denys of Tell-Mahré. 
These excerpts have been edited by Land (Anecdota 
Syriaca; Leyden, 1868, II, 289-329, 385-390), and 
translated into Latin by von Douwen and Land 
(Joannis Episcopi Ephesi, Syri Monophysitz Com- 
mentarii de Beatis Orientalibus et Historie Hccle- 
slastice fragmenta, Amsterdam, 1889). The third 
part, which opens with the beginning of the perse- 
cution under Justin II (571), has come down to us, 
though not without some important gaps. There 
is an edition of it by Cureton (The Third Part of the 
Ecclesiastical History of John, Bishop of Ephesus, 
Oxford, 1853), also two translations, one English by 
Payne Smith (1860), and another in German by 
Schénfelder (1862). John of Ephesus is also the 
author of the “Biographies of the Eastern Saints”, 
written at different times and gathered into a “cor- 
pus” about 569. They were published by Laud 
(op. et loc. cit., pp. 2-288), and done into Latin by 
von Douwen and Land (ibid.). Both works are of 
the greatest importance for the history of the writer’s 
times. He evidently strove to be impartial, for 
which he is very much to be commended, considering 
the part he played in the events he related; he is 
also accurate and full of details. The troubled times 
in which he wrote the third part of the “ History” 
and his unsettled condition during that period of his 
life easily explain the disorder and repetitions to be 
found in the last six books. They account also for 
the style, which is rude, entangled, and abounds with 
Greek words and phrases; besides, we must not 
overlook the fact that the writer spent most of his 


life outside the zone of spoken Syriac. 

Assemant, Bibl. orient. Vatic. (Rome, 1721), II, 83-90; 
Ducuesne, Mémoire lu & l Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres (Paris, 25 Oct., 1892); Nau, Analyse des Parties wmé- 
dites de la chronique _attribuce Denys de Tell-Mahré (Paris, 
1898), reprint from Supplement trimestriel de l Orient Chrétien 
(Paris, April, 1897); Ip—em, Analyse de la Seconde partie inédite 
de Uhistoire ecclésiastique de Jean d’Asie in Revue de l Orient 
Chrétien, II (Paris, 1897), 455-493; Lanp, Johannes Bischof 
von Ephesos (Leyden, 1856); Duvau, Littérature Syriaque 
Co 1907), 181-184, 362-363; Wriaut, A Short History of 

yriac Literature (London, 1894), 102-107; ScHONFELDER in 
Kirchenlex., 8. v. Johannes von Ephesus. 

H. Hyvernar. 


John of Falkenberg, author, b. at Falkenberg, 
Pomerania, Prussia, date unknown; d. about 1418 in 
Italy—or, according to other accounts, in his native 
town. Of his early life little is known, save that he 
entered the Order of St. Dominic and spent his no- 
vitiate in the convent at Kammin, a town of the above- 
named province. The fact that he was a master in 
Sacred Theology indicates that for a number of years 
he taught philosephy and theology in his order. His 
prominence in medieval] history is due partly to the 
share he took in the great papal schism which wrought 
such confusion in the Church during the first part of 
the fifteenth century, but chiefly to his involving him- 
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self in the long-standing troubles between the Teu- 
tonic Order of Knights of Livonia and the King of 
Poland. In opposition to the general of his order, 
Bernard de Datis, and to many of the brethren of his 
province who were firm adherents of the anti-popes 
Alexander V and John XXIII, he was a strong and 
ardent adherent of Gregory XII, the legitimate pope; 
and, being of a quick and passionate temperament, he 
carried his opposition so far as to’refuse publicly in the 
Council of Constance to acknowledge Bernard as his 
superior. In the protracted and disastrous conflict. 
between the Teutonie Order of Knights and Prussia 
on the one side and King Wladislaw of Poland and 
Duke Withold of Lithuania on the other, his sympa- 
thies for the former found expression in a book in 
which he undertook to show that the King of Poland 
and his adherents were wlolators and unbelievers and 
that the opposition against them was noble and praise- 
worthy. In this violent work he maintained the prin- 
ciples of the licitness of tyrannicide, advocated by the 
Franciscan, Jean Petit: that it was lawful to kill the 
King of Poland and his associates (Mansi, ‘‘Cone.”, 
XXVII. 765). A little later he wrote ‘Tres tractatuli” 
(given as appendix to the works of Gerson in the edition 
of Dupin, V, 1013-32) in justification of his position 
and against Gerson, d’Ailly, and other doctors of the 
University of Paris, who had condemned the works of 
Jean Petit. In this work, moreover, he denied the 
bishops the right to declare his book or any part of it 
heretical, claiming that in matters of faith the pope 
and general councils alone are infallible. By order 
of Nicolaus, Archbishop of Gnesen, Falkenberg was 
thrown into prison. The committee appointed to ex- 
amine the work recommended that it be burned. A 
similar verdict was given by a chapter of his order 
assembled at Strasburg from 30 May to 6 June, 1417, 
which besides condemned the author to life imprison- 
ment. The Poles earnestly demanded the condemna- 
tion of Falkenberg by the council, but in vain. When 
finally in the forty-fifth (last) session they attempted 
to force Martin V to give a definitive sentence, he im- 
posed silence on their representatives and declared 
that in matters of faith and in this particular matter 
he would approve only what had been decided by the 
general council conciliariter. On his return to Rome, 
Martin V took Falkenberg with him and kept him for 
several years in close confinement. Whether he event- 
ually regained his liberty or died there is uncertain. 
Quftir AND Ecuarp, Script. Ord. Pred., 1, 760; Allgem. Deut. 
Riogr., VI, 554-5; Scuuxtre, Gesch. Canon. Rechts, II (1877), 
381-28; Husuer, Die Konstanzer Reformation (Leipzig, 1867), 
263; Diucoss, Hist. Polonie, I (Leipzig, 1711), 2, 376. 
JOSEPH SCHROEDER. 


John of Fécamp (also known as JEANNELIN on 
account of his diminutive stature), ascetic writer, b. 
near Ravenna about the beginning of the eleventh 
century; d. at Fécamp, Normandy, 22 February, 
1079. He studied at Dijon under his compatriot 
William, Abbot of St. Benignus, whom he had ac- 
companied to France. Under this skilled master 
John acquired an extensive acquaintance with all 
the sciences, making a special study of medicine, of 
which he is reckoned by Bernier among the cleverest:. 
exponents trained in the monastic schools of the 
Middle Ages. When William was commissioned to 
reform the Abbey of Fécamp and to establish there 
a colony of Benedictine monks, John again accom- 
panied him, and discharged under him the office of 
prior until 1028. In this year, worn out by his 
labours in the service of the Church, and seeking a 
more tranquil refuge for his old age, Wiliam ap- 
pointed John his successor as abbot and retired to 
Italy. Taking his master for his model, John suc- 
ceeded in winning an almost equal renown, and, if 
his authority was occasionally exercised with an 
approach to despotism, he succeeded at least in 
defending the privileges of his house against every 
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attaek. In 1052, on the elevation of Helinard to the 
archiepiscopal See of Lyons, John was invited to 
succeed him as Abbot of Dijon. At first he retained 
also the abbacy of Fécamp, but, finding himself 
unable to carry the double burden, he resigned this 
office in 1056. Towards the close of his life he under- 
took a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, desiring to see 
before his death the sanctified places towards which 
his thoughts had so often turned during his medi- 
tations. Seized and thrown into prison by the 
Turks, it was only in 1076 that he could return to 
France. He then retired to Fécamp. 

As Abbot of St. Benignus John had been brought 
into close relations with Emperor Henry IlI—after 
1038 also King of Burgundy—and with his spouse, 
Agnes of Poitiers. After Henry’s death his widow 
placed herself entirely uncey the spiritual guidance 
of the abbot, and for her John composed a series of 
ascetical works. These were entitled the “ Liber 
precum variarum”, “De divina contemy latione 
Christique amore”, ‘“‘De superna [ierusalem,” ‘‘ De 
institutione vidue,” “De vita et moribus virginum”’, 
“De eleemosynarum dispensatione” (P. L., CXLVII, 
147 sqq., 445 sqq.). A good indication of John’s 
value as a writer is afforded by the fact that the “De 
divina contemplatione” was for a long time regarded 
as a work of St. Augustine, although it is now certain 
that it was composed either wholly or partly by 
John. Some letters dealing with incidents in the life 
of the cloisters are also collected in P. L., loc. cit., 
153 sq. 

Hist. lit. dela France, VIII, 48 sqq; Gallia Christ., XI, 206; 


Srreser in Kirchenlex., s. v. Johannes von Fécamp; Nouvelle 
biographie générale, XX VI, 531 saqq. 


THomas KENNEDY. 


John of Fermo, Buessep, more often called JonHn or 
La VerRNA, from his long sojourn on that holy moun- 
tain, b. at Fermo in the Marches, 1259; d. at La Verna 
in Tuseany, 10 August, 1322. After a youth of preco- 
cious piety, he was received at the age of ten among 
the Canons of St. Peter’sat Fermo. Three years later, 
desirous of leading a more austere life, he entered the 
Order of Friars Minor, and under the direction of the 
celebrated brother, James of Fallerone, soon made 
rapid progress in perfection. Shortly after his pro- 
fession, John was sent by the minister general to 
Mount La Verna, where St. Francis had received the 
stigmata, and there he spent many years in solitude, 
penance, and contemplation, being favoured with ec- 
stasies and celestial visions. His late years, however, 
were devoted to the Apostolic ministry, and he 
preached at Florence, Pisa, Siena, Arezzo, Perugia, 
and many other towns of northern and central Italy, 
working wonders everywhere. His contemporaries 
relate much of Blessed John: they tell us that he en- 
joyed the gift of infused science, and that prelates and 
princes alike were astounded at his learning. He was 
linked in bonds of the warmest friendship with Jaco- 
pone of Todi, and administered the last sacraments to 
the dying poet in 1306. John is said to have composed 
the preface which is said in the Mass of St. Francis. 
Feeling the approach of death at Cortona while on his 
way to Assisi, John returned to La Verna and died 
there at the age of sixty-three. He was buried on the 
holy mountain, where many miracles were wrought 
through his intercession, and where his cell is still 
shown. The immemorial cultus of Blessed John was 
approved by Leo XIII in 1880, and his feast is kept in 
the Order of Friars Minor on 9 August. 

Acta SS., August, II, 453 sqq., give a contemporary life of 
Blessed John by an anonymous biographer with a Comment. 
Prev. by the Bollandist Cuypers. Other early lives are found 
in the Chron. XXIV Generalium in Anal. Francisc., III (1897), 
439 sqq.; BarrHoLomMEw or Pisa, Liber de Conformitate in 
Anal. Francisc., IV (1906), 255 sqq. See also Bibl. Hag. Lat., I, 
650; SABATIER in Collection d'études etc., II (1900), 59 sqa., 
IV (1902), ch. xl, sqq.; Fioretti di S. Francesco, ch. xlix, sqq.; 
Lemmens, Catalogus Sanct. Frat. Minor. (1903), 15; Crary, 
Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of St. Francis, 
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II (1886), 553 sqq.; Mencwerint, Guida IIlustrata della Verna 
(2nd ed.. Quaracchi, 1907), passim. 
PascHaL ROBINSON. 


John of Gand. See JoHN oF JANDUNO. 


John of Genoa (often called BAusI, or DE BALsIS), 
grammarian; b. at Genoa, date unknown; d. there 
about 1298. Of his early life and education nothing 
is known. He distributed his wealth among the poor 
of the city, and entered the Order of St. Dominic, 
apparently at a somewhat advanced age. His noted 
work, the ‘ Summa Grammaticalis”, more commonly 
known as the “‘Catholicon ”, has made his name widely 
celebrated. The work comprises treatises on orthog- 
raphy, etymology, grammar, prosody, rhetoric, and an 
etymological dictionary of the Latin language (prime, 
medic et infime Latinitatis). The great number of 
MSS. in which the ‘‘Catholicon” still exists, and the 
numerous editions through which it passed during the 
tirst seventy-five years after the invention of printing, 
attest the wide acceptance accorded it and the popu- 
larity it jong enjoyed. For more than a century it 
was highly esteemed as a textbook. It has been the 
subject at once of excessive criticism and excessive 
praise. Erasmus, the most conspicuous of its eritics, 
speaks of it in caustic terms iu his “De Ratione Stu- 
diorum” and ‘Colloquia’. Leander Alberti (“‘ Viri 
Illustres Ord. Pred.” and ‘“‘Discrittione di tutta 
Italia”) defends it against the aspersions of the hu- 
manist. If we bear in mind the materials the author 
had at his disposal, the purpose of the work, and the 
needs of the time, it must be conceded that the ‘‘ Cathol- 
icon” possessed considerable merit. That it met 
the demands of the age is attested by its popularity. 
The author by his own assertion refuted those whe 
would have made him an adept in Greek. Besides the 
‘‘Catholicon”, he wrote ‘‘Liber Theologiz qui vo- 
catur Dialogus de Questionibus Anime ad Spiritum ” 
and “‘Quoddam opus ad inveniendum festa mobilia ”. 
A“ Postilla super Joannem” and a ‘‘Tractatus de Om- 
nipotentia Dei” are also attributed to John of Genoa. 

Quétir-Ecuarp, SS. Ord. Pred., I (Paris, 1719), 462; Nou- 
velle bibliographie générale, s. v. Victor F. O’DANnrIEL. 


John of God, Sart, b. at Montemor o Novo, 
Portugal, 8 Marea, 1495, of devout Christian parents; 
d. at Granada, 8 March, 1550. The wonders attend- 
ing the saint’s birth heralded a life many-sided in its 
interests, but dominated throughout by implicit fidel- 
ity to the grace of God. A Spanish priest whom he 
followed to Oropeza, Spain, in his ninth year left him 
in charge of the chief shepherd of the place, to whom 
he gradually endeared himself through his punctuality 
and fidelity to duty, as well as his earnest piety. When 
he had reached manhood, to escape his master’s well- 
meant, but persistent, offer of his daughter’s hand in 
marriage, John took service for a time in the army of 
Charles V, and on the renewal of the proposal he en- 
listed in a regiment on its way to Austria to do battle 
with the Turks. Succeeding years found him first at 
his birthplace, saddened by the news of his mother’s 
premature death, which had followed close upon his 
mysterious disappearance; then a shepherd at Seville, 
and still later at Gibraltar, on the way to Africa, to 
ransom with his liberty Christians held captive by the 
Moors. He accompanied to Africa a Portuguese fam- 
ily just expelled from the country, to whom charity 
impelled him to offer his services. On the advice of 
his confessor he soon returned to Gibraltar, where, 
brief as had been the time since the invention of the 
printing-press, he inaugurated the Apostolate of the 
printed page, by making the circuit of the towns and 
villages about Gibraltar, selling religious books and 
pictures, with practically no margin of profit, in order 
to place them within the reach of all. 

It was during this period of his life that he is said te 
have been granted the vision of the Infant Jesus, Wha 
bestowed on him the name by which he was later 
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known, John of God, also bidding him go to Granada. 
There he was so deeply impressed by the preaching of 
Blessed John of Avila that he distributed his worldly 
goods and went through the streets of the city, beating 
his breast and calling on God for mercy. ‘For some 
time his sanity was doubted by the people and he was 
dealt with as a madman, until the zealous preacher 
obliged him to desist from his lamentations and take 
some other method of atoning for his past life. He 
then made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady of 
Guadeloupe, where the nature of his vocation was re- 
vealed to him by the Blessed Virgin. Returning to 
Granada, he gave himself up to the service of the sick 
and poor, renting a house in which to care for them, 
and after furnishing it with what was necessary, he 
searched the city for those afflicted with all manner of 
disease, bearing on his shoulders any who were unable 
to walk. 

For some time he was alone in his charitable work, 
soliciting by night the needful supplies, and by day at- 
tending scrupulously to the needs of his patients and 
the care of the hospital; but he soon received the co- 
operation of charitable priests and physicians. Many 
beautiful stories are related of the heavenly guests 
who visited him during the early days of herculean 
tasks, which were lightened at times by St. Raphael in 
person. To put astop to the saint’s habit of exchang- 
ing his cloak with any beggar he chanced to meet, Don 
Sebastian Ramirez, Bishop of Tuy, had made for him 
a habit, which was later adopted in all its essentials as 
the religious garb of his followers, and he imposed on 
him for all time the name given him by the Infant Je- 
sus, John of God. The saint’s first two companions, 
Antonio Martin and Pedro Velasco, once bitter enemies 
who had scandalized all Granada with their quarrels 
and dissipations, were converted through his prayers 
and formed the nucleus of a flourishing congregation. 
The former advanced so far on the way of perfection 
that the saint on his death-bed commended him to his 
followers as his successor in the government of the 
order. The latter, Peter the Sinner, as he called him- 
self, became a model of humility and charity. 

Among the many miracles which are related of the 
saint the most famous is the one commemorated in the 
Office of his feast, his rescue of all the inmates during 
a fire in the Grand Hospital at Granada, he himself 
passing through the flames unscathed. His boundless 
charity extended to widows and orphans, those out of 
employment, poor students, and fallen women. After 
thirteen years of severe mortification, unceasing 
prayer, and devotion to his patients, he died amid the 
lamentations of all the inhabitants of Granada. His 
last illness had resulted from an heroic but futile effort 
to save a young man from drowning. The magis- 
trates and nobility of the city crowded about his 
death-bed to express their gratitude for his services to 
the poor, and he was buried with the pomp usually 
reserved for princes. He was beatified by Urban 
VIII, 21 September, 1638, and canonized by Alexan- 
der VIII, 16 October, 1690. Pope Leo XIII made St. 
John of God patron of hospitals and the dying. (See 
also BroruHEers Hospr1ALLERS OF St. JOHN OF GoD.) 

Acta SS., 1 March, I, 813; pp Castro, Miraculosa vida y santas 
obras del. b. Juan de Dios (Granada, 1588); Grrarp pE VILLE- 
THIERRY, Vie de s. Jean de Dieu (Paris, 1691); Burier, Lives of 
the Saints, 8 March; Brisseu in Kirchenler.,s. v. Johannes von 
Gott. F. M. Rupee. 


John of Hauteville, moralist and satirical poet of 
the twelfth century (flourished about 1184). Little 
is known of his life. There is not much probability 
in the opinion that he was born in England, and he 
was not a Benedictine monk. The only work that 
can be attributed to him with certainty has for its 
title the name of its hero “‘ Archithrenius”’ (The Prince 
of Lamentations). Itisa Latin poem in eight cantos. 
In a prose prologue the hero deplores the unmerited 
woes of men, beginning with his own, and announces 
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that he is going to Nature to seek the remedy tor 
them. He begins by entering the palace of Venus 
and describes the beauty of one of the members of 
the goddess’s retinue (I). Thence he passes to the 
Land of Gorging, inhabited by the Belly-worship- 
pers (Ventricole), and to the prevailing sensuality 
he opposes the sobriety of the ‘‘White Brothers” 
(II). He comes to Paris and delivers a pompous 
eulogy of that city, describing, in contrast, the 
wretchedness of the students—a valuable piece of 
first-hand evidence in regard to the period when the 
University of Paris was laboriously developing itself 
(III). Arechithrenius then visits the Mountain of 
Ambition, which is situated in Macedon, near Pella, 
the birthplace of Alexander, greatest of conquerors, 
and is crowned with the palaces of kings (IV). The 
Mountain of Presumption forms a pendant to this, 
and is inhabited mostly by ecclesiastics and monks. 
A eulogy of Henry II, King of England and Duke of 
Normandy, is here dragged in clumsily. But the hero 
discovers a gigantic monster, Cupidity, and the en- 
counter calls forth a picture of the greediness of prel- 
ates. In another digression the hero contrives to 
relate the fabulous history of the Kings of Britain, 
in the main following Geoffrey of Monmouth (V). In 
the next canto we come to Thule, the abode of the 
philosophers and sages of ancient Greece, and they 
vie with each other in declaiming against vices (VI-— 
VIII). Lastly, Archithrenius meets Nature on a 
flowery plain, surrounded by a brilliant throng of 
attendants. He falls at her feet. She begins with a 
complete course of cosmography and astronomy in 
five hundred lines, and ends by listening to the re- 
quest of Archithrenius. For remedy, she prescribed 
for him marriage with a young girl whose physical 
beauty is minutely described. In the prologue this 
damsel was Moderation, but here there is nothing 
abstract about her, and Nature instructs her disciple 
in his conjugal duties (IX). These and other passages 
in the work exhibit a certain degree of sensuality. 
The imitation of the Latin poets is betrayed in the 
plagiarizing of whole verses at a time. John of Haute- 
ville dedicated his work to Gautier de Coutances just 
when the latter had left the See of Lincoln for that of 
Rouen (1184). The poem had a great success. It 
was frequently copied and commented before being 
published in 1517, at Paris, by Jodocus Badius Ascen- 
cius. The latest edition is that of Th. Wright in 
“Vatin Satirical Poets of the Twelfth Century” (Rolls 
Series, London, 1872). 

GINGUEN® in Histoire littéraire de la France, XIV (Paris, 
1817), 569; Bui#mus (Du Boutay), Historia universitatis Pari- 
siensis, IL (Paris, 1665), 750. For a supplementary bibliog- 
raphy see Cupvatier, Bio-bibliographie, I, 242. 

Paut Legsay. 


John of Janduno, an Averroistic philosopher, theo- 
logian, and political writer of the fourteenth century. 
John of Janduno (Johannes de Genduno, de Ganduno, 
and de Gandavo) and John of Gand (or less correctly, of 
Ghent) are now generally said to have been two differ- 
ent persons. The former was born about the year 
1300, graduated in arts at the College of Navarre 
(University of Paris), wrote a work entitled “De 
Laudibus Parisiis”, and, in collaboration with Marsil- 
ius of Padua, composed the celebrated “ Defensor 
pacis”, directed against Pope John XXII, for which 
the authors were condemned in 1327. John of Gand 
was born about 1270 or 1280, studied theology at the 
Sorbonne, and after having served as curé at Kiel- 
drecht was made a canon of the cathedral of Paris. 
These facts seem to be clearly established. However, 
there are extant a number of works, mostly philosophi- 
eal, which are ascribed to Johannes de Genduno, Gan- 
duno, or Gandavo, and it is difficult to say whether they 
were written by John of Janduno or by John of Gand. 

These works include commentaries on Peter Lom- 
bard’s “Books of Sentences”, on Aristotle’s ‘‘ Phys 
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ics”, “Metaphysics”, and “The Soul”, also a 
treatise entitled “ Quzestio in Averroem de substantia 
orbis”. The author is strongly inclined towards the 
doctrines of Averroes. He defends the principle of 
twofold truth, according to which what is false in phi- 
losophy may be true in theology, or vice versa. Thus, 
he says, the eternity of the world is demonstrated in 
philosophy to be true and yet in theology it is false; 
according to this principle, we are to believe that the 
world was made, while we know that it was not made. 
Again, he holds the Averroistic doctrine that there is 
only one intellect, which is common to all men, and 1s in 
no sense a part of the individual soul. Consequently, 
he is obliged to maintain that the immortality of the 
individual soul cannot be proved in philosophy. In his 
discussion of the nature and operations of the human 
mind he takes sides with the determinists, who deny 
that the will is free. Finally, the Averroist author of 
these commentaries is no friend of the Thomistic 
school. He tries to belittle the reputation of St. 
Thomas, and to prove him inferior to Averroes. Con- 
sidering, therefore, the spirit and tendency of these 
works, one is inclined to assign them to the turbulent, 
anti-papal author of the “ Defensor pacis”’, and not to 
the theologian and canon who, for all we know, trou- 
bled himself as little about the intellectual warfare 
going on between Thomists and Averroists as he did 
about the political conflict between Pope John XXII 
and Louis of Bavaria. The commentaries mentioned 
above and the ‘‘Questio”’ were published in Venice, 
1497, 1525, etc. 

De Wu tr, Histoire de la phil. médiév. (Louvain, 1902), 372 
sqq.; Haurtau, Histoire de la phil. scol., If (Paris, 1880), 2nd 
part, 281; Faret, La faculté de théologie de Paris, III (Paris, 


1896), 125, 273; Vatuors, Jean de Jandun et Marsile de Padoue, 
auteurs du Defensor pacis (Paris, 1906). 


WiuuiaAmM TURNER. 
John of Matha, Saint. See TRINITARIAN ORDER. 


John of Montecorvino, a Franciscan and founder 
of the Catholic mission in China, b. at Montecorvino 
in Southern Italy, in 1246; d. at Peking, in 1328. 
Being a member of a religious order which at that 
time was chiefly concerned with the conversion of 
unbelievers, and was commissioned by the Holy See 
to preach Christianity especially to the Asiatic hordes 
then threatening the West, he devoted himself to the 
Eastern missions, first that of Persia. In 1286 Argun, 
the khan or ruler of this kingdom, sent a request to the 
pope through the Nestorian bishop, Bar Sauma, to 
send Catholic missionaries to the Court of the great 
Chinese emperor, Ktiblai Khan(1260—94) , who was well 
disposed towards Christianity. About that time John 
of Montecorvino came to Rome with similar promising 
news, and Nicholas IV entrusted him with the impor- 
tant mission to arther China, where about this time 
Marco Polo, the celebrated traveller, still lingered. 
He started on his journey in 1289, provided with 
letters to the IKkhan Argun, to the great Emperor 
Kublai Khan, to Kaidu, Prince of the Tatars, to the 
King of Armenia and to the Patriarch of the Jacobites. 
His companions were the Dominican Nicholas of 
Pistoia and the merchant Peter of Lucalongo. From 
Persia he went by sea to India, in 1291, where he 
preached for thirteen months and baptized about 
one hundred persons. Here also his companion, 
Nicholas, died. Travelling by sea from Meliapur, 
he reached China in 1294, only to find that Kublai 
Khan had just died, and Timurleng (1294-1307) had 
succeeded to the throne. Though the latter did not 
embrace Christianity, he threw no obstacles in the 
way of the zealous missionary, who, in spite of the 
opposition of the Nestorians already settled there, 
soon won the confidence of the ruler. In 1299 he 
built a church at Peking and in 1305 a second opposite 
the imperial palace, together with workshops and 
dwellings for two hundred persons. He gradually 
bought from heathen parents about one hundred and 
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fifty boys, from seven to eleven years of age, instructed 
them in Latin and Greek, wrote psalms and hymns for 
them, and then trained them to serve Mass and sing in 
the choir. At the same time he familiarized himself 
with the native language, preached in it, and trans- 
lated into Chinese the New Lestament and the Psalms. 
Among the six thousand converts of John of Monte- 
corvino was a Nestorian king named George, of the 
race of the priest John, a vassal of the great khan, 
mentioned by Marco Polo. After he had worked 
alone for eleven years, a German associate, Arnold 
of Cologne, was sent to him (1304). In 1307 
Clement V, highly pleased with the missionary’s 
success, sent seven Franciscans who were commis- 
sioned to consecrate John of Montecorvino Arch- 
bishop of Peking and chief archbishop (summus 
archiepiscopus) of all those countries; they were 
themselves to be his suffragan bishops. Only three of 
these envoys arrived safely: Gerardus, Peregrinus, 
and Andrew of Perugia. ‘They consecrated John in 
1508 and succeeded each other in the See of Zaiton, 
established by Montecorvino. In 1312 three more 
Franciscans arrived from Rome as suffragans. John 
of Montecorvino departed this life (1328) honoured 


as a saint by Christian and heathen. 

Our chief information about him and his work is found in tno 
letters written in 1305 and 1306, printed in Wapp1nG, Annales 
Minorum, VI (Rome, 1733), 69-72, and MosHem, Historia Tar- 
tarorum (Helmstadt, 1741), append. n. 44 and 45. ‘There is an 
English translation of these letters in Yurp, Cathay and the 
Way Thither, I (London, 1866), 197-209. Biographical notices 
are to be found, moreover, in R&imusat, Nouveaux mélanges 
asiatiques, II (Paris, 1829), 193-98; Kunstmann, Die Mis- 
stonen in Indien und China im 14. Jahrhundert in Hist.-polit- 
Blatter, XX XVII (Munich, 1856), 229-41; Huc, Le Christia- 
nisme en Chine, I (Paris, 1857), 383-433; Hryp, Die Kolonien 
der rimischen Kirche in den Tartarenl*ndern im 13. u. 14. Jahrh. 
i Zeitschrift fiir die histor. Theol., XXVIII (Gotha, 1858, 286- 
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John of Montesono, theologian and controversial- 
ist, b. at Monzén, Spain; dates of birth and death un- 
known. He joined the Dominicans probably in Va- 
lencia. In 1383 he was lecturing on theology at the 
cathedral in that city. Thence he went to Paris, 
taught in the convent of St. James there, and ob- 
tained the mastership of theology in 1387. Here he 
entered the field of controversy on the question of the 
Immaculate Conception, which was not then defined. 
Maintaining the proposition that the Blessed Virgin 
was conceived without sin was heretical, he aroused 
against him the faculty of the Paris university. They 
condemned fourteen propositions from his lectures, 
warned him, first privately, then publicly, to retract, 
and when he refused carried the matter to Pierre 
Orgement, Bishop of Paris, who promulgated a decree 
of excommunication against all who should defend the 
forbidden theses; and the faculty issued letters con- 
demnatory of Montesono’s errors and conduct, which 
Denifle conjectures, from their acerbity of speech, 
were written by Pierre d’Ailly. Denifle also says 
Montesono would not have been condemned had he 
not declared the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion heretical. Montesono appealed to Clement VIII, 
who cited him and the university faculty to Avignon. 
Later, foreseeing that the case was going against him, 
Montesono, despite the command under pain of ex- 
communication to remain at Avignon, secretly with- 
drew into Aragon, then went to Sicily, changing his 
allegiance to Urban VI, Clement’s rival. There and in 
Spain, whither he afterwards returned, he filled sev- 
eral important positions. In 1412 Alfonso, Duke of 
Gandia, chose him as head of a legation sent to defend 
his claim to the crown of Aragon. Besides four works 
against Clement’s claim as pope, he wrote: “Tracta- 
tus de Conceptione B. Virginis”, a number of sermons, 
and various opuscula in the vernacular. 


Quétir AND Ecuarp, Scriptores Ord. Pred., I (Paris, 1719 
691; Hurrer, Nomenclator; Dentrun, Chartul., III (Per 
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John of Nikii, an Egyptian chronicler who 
flourished in the latter part of the seventh century. 
The little we know of his life is gathered from the 
“Wistory of the Patriarchs” by Severus of Ash- 
munein. He lived under John of Semniid, Isaac, and 
Simeon, respectively fortieth, forty-first, and forty- 
second patriarchs, and seems to have played an im- 
portant part in the affairs of the Egyptian Church, 
both as Bishop of Nikita (Coptic, Pshati in the Delta) 
and as general administrator of the monasteries of 
Egypt. But having disciplined a monk guilty of a 
grave offence against morals so severely that he died 
ten days later, he was deposed from both offices by 
the patriarch Simeon, and reduced to the rank of 
a simple monk. His “Chronicle”, composed very 
likely before his deposition, is a work of no mean 
value, extending from Adam to the end of the Arabie 
conquest. In many respects it does not materially 
differ from the Byzantine chronicles, which the author 
often copies, especially those of John Malalas, and 
the monk John of Antioch. But it has preserved 
some local traditions, not to be found elsewhere, on 
the ancient history of Egypt, also some details other- 
wise unknown, and apparently authentic, on certain 
periods of the Eastern Empire, in particular on the 
revolution which brought about the fall of Phocas 
and the accession of Heraclius I, and the condition of 
Egypt during the seventh century. The last chapters 
contain a relation of the conquest of Egypt by the 
Arabs, but little posterior to the events. 

This chronicle was originally written in Greek, with 
the exception of some of the chapters concerning 
Egypt, which were very probably written in Coptic. 
It has come down to us in an Ethiopie version made 
in 1602 by an Abyssinian scholar, with the assistance 
of an Egyptian monk, on a much older Arabic text 
now lost like the original. The text, unfortunately, 
has suffered much at the hands of the translators and 
copyists, especially in passing into Arabic. Such as 
it is, it has been the subject of a careful study and 
analysis by H. Zotenberg, in the “ Journal Asiatique”’, 
7th series, vols. X, XII, XIII (Paris; 1877-79), 
“Ta Chronique de Jean de Nikiot, notice et ex- 
traits” (also in book form, Paris, 1879); later it was 
published in its entirety, with a French version, by 
the same scholar; “La Chronique de Jean de Ni- 
kioti”’ (Paris, 1883), in “ Notices et Extraits des manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale”, t. XXIV, I, 
pp. 125-605 (also separately, Paris, 1883). 

The two above-named publications of ZorENBEKG; cf. the 
reviews of NoLpEKn, Gittinger gelehrte Anzeigen (Gottingen, 
1881), 587-594; (CGéttingen, 1883), 1364-1374; Drouin, Le 
Muséon, III (Louvain, 1884), 235-268. 

H. Hyvernat. 


John of Paris (called also Quriporr and pp Soar- 
prs), theologian and controversialist; b. at Paris, date 
unknown; d. at Bordeaux, 22 Sept., 1306. Having 
obtained the degree of Master of Arts with distinction, 
he joined the Dominican Order, when about twenty 
years of age, at the convent of St. James in his native 
city. There he taught philosophy and theology, and 
obtained the degree of Master of Theology. He was 
endowed with great ability, was the most subtle dia- 
lectician of the age, possessed great literary and lin- 
guistic attainments, and was considered one of the 
best theologians of the university. Some ten of his 
works on theology, physics, and metaphysics, still 
exist in manuscript; two others, ‘‘De Antichristo” 
and ‘“‘De modo existendi corporis Christi in sacra- 
mento akaris”, appeared in print centuries after his 
death. A treatise, ‘‘Contra corruptorem Sancti 
Thome ”, published in 1516 under the name of Agidius 
Romanus, is commonly attributed to John of Paris; 
it was certainly not written by Aigidius. All these 
show vast erudition. In his work on the temporal 
and spiritual power, ‘‘De potestate regia et papali”, 
written during the controversy between Boniface VIII 
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and Philip the Fair, he favours the king, and advances 
some untenable propositions. He holds, for instance 
that the pope, for grave crimes, e. g. heresy, may be 
deposed. The treatise on the Blessed Sacrament. in 
which he maintained that the Body of Christ is, or 
might be, present by assumption (i. e. by the body of 
Christ assuming the bread and wine), and that the 
doctrine of transubstantiation was not of faith 
brought him into trouble. The faculty of the univer. 
sity reported the error to William of Baufet, Bishop of 
Paris, who forbade him under penalty of exeommuni- 
cation to defend such a doctrine, and deprived him of 
the offices of lecturing, preaching, and hearing con- 
fessions. John appealed to the Holy See, but died 
soon after, and the case was dropped. In justice to 
him, it must be said that he advanced these propo- 
sitions tentatively; for in the beginning of the treatise 
he writes that he believes in the Catholic doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and if it is shown that transub- 
stantiation is of faith, or should it be defined, he will 
willingly retract. 

Qurtir AND Ecuarp, Scriptores Ord. Pred., 1 (Paris, 1719), 
500; Natraris ALEXANDER, Hist. Eccl., VIL (Paris, 1714), 149: 
Hourrer, Nomenclator, II (3rd ed.), 477-9. 

Victor F. O’Daniru. 


John of Parma, Bressep, Minister General of the 
Friars Minor (1247-1257), b. at Parma about 1209; d. 
at Camerino 19 Mar., 1289. His family name was 
probably Buralli. Educated by an uncle, chaplain of 
the church of St. Lazarus at Parma, his progress in 
learning was such that he quickly became a teacher of 
philosophy (magister logice). When and where he 
entered the Order of Friars Minor, the old sources do 
not say. Affo (Vita, p. 18, see below) assigns 1233 as 
the year, and Parma as the probable place. Ordained 
priest he taught theology at Bologna and at Naples, 
and finally read the ‘‘Sentences” at Paris, after having 
assisted at the First Council of Lyons, 1245. Through 
his great learning and sanctity, John gained many ad- 
mirers, and at the general chapter of the order at 
Lyons in July, 1247, was elected minister general, 
which office he held till 2 Feb., 1257. We may judge 
of the spirit that animated the new general, and of his 
purposes for the full observance of the rule, from the 
joy felt (as recorded by Angelus Clarenus) by the sur- 
vivors of St. Francis’s first companions at his election, 
though Brother Giles’s words sound somewhat pessi- 
mistic: ‘‘Welcome, Father, but you come late” (Ar- 
chiy. Litt:, II, 263). John set to work immediately. 
Wishing to know personally the state of the order, he 
began visiting the different provinces. His first visit 
was to England, with which he was extremely satis- 
fied, and where he was received by Henry III (Anal. 
Franc., I, 252). At Sens in France St. Louis LX hon- 
oured with his presence the provincial chapter held by 
John. Having visited the provinces of Burgundy and 
of Provence, he set out in Sept., 1248, for Spain, 
whence Innocent IV recalled him to entrust him with 
an embassy to the East. Before departing, John ap- 
pears to have held the General Chapter of Metz in 
1249 (others put it after the embassy, 1251). It was 
at this chapter that John refused to draw up new 
statutes to avoid overburdening the friars (Salimbene, 
“Mon. Germ. Hist. Seript.”, XXXII, 300). Only 
some new rubrics were promulgated, which in a later 
chapter (Genoa, 1254) were included in the official 
ceremonial of the order, beginning: Ad omnes horas 
canonicas (last published by Golubovich in ‘ Archi- 
vum France. Hist.”, III, Quaracchi, 1910). The ob- 
ject of John’s embassy to the East was the reunion of 
the Greek Church, whose representatives he met at 
Nice, and who saluted him as ‘‘angel of peace”. 
John’s mission bore no immediate fruit, though it may 
have prepared the way for the union decreed at the 
Council of Lyons in 1274. : 

In his generalate occurred also the famous dispute 
between the Mendicants and the University of Paris. 
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according to Salimbene (op. cit., XXXII, 299 sqq.), 
John went to Paris (probably in 1253), and by his mild 
yet strenuous arguments strove to secure peace. It 
may have been in connexion with this attack on the 
Preachers and the Minors that John of Parma and 
Humbert of Romans, Master General of the Domin- 
icans, published at Milan in 1255 a letter recommend- 
ing peace and harmony between the two orders (text 
in Wadding, III, 380). The ‘‘Introductorius in Evan- 
gelium ASternum” of Gerard of 8. Donnino (1254), 
John’s friend, having been denounced by the profes- 
sors of Paris and condemned by a commission at An- 
agni in 1256 (Denifle, ‘‘Arch. f. Litt.”, I, 49 sqq.), 
John himself was in some way compromised—a cir- 
cumstance which, combined with others, finally 
brought about the end of his generalate. He con- 
voked a general chapter at Rome, 2 Feb., 1257. If 
Peregrinus of Bologna [Bulletino eritico di cose fran- 
cescane, I (1905), 46] be right, Alexander IV secretly 
intimated to John that he should resign, and decline 
re-election should it be offered him. Onthe contrary, 
Salimbene (1. ¢., 301 sqq.) insists that John resigned of 
his own free will. The pope may have exerted some 
pressure on John, who was only too glad to resign, see- 
ing himself unable to promote henceforth the good of 
the order. Questioned as to the choice of a successor, 
he proposed St. Bonaventure, who had succeeded 
him as professor at Paris. John retired to the Hermit- 
age of Greccio near Rieti, memorable for the Christmas 
celebrated there by St. Francis. There he lived in 
voluntary exile and complete solitude; his cell neara 
rock is still shown. But another hard trial awaited 
him. Accused of Joachimism, he was submitted to a 
canonical process at Citta della Pieve (Umbria), pre- 
sided over by St. Bonaventure and Cardinal John 
Gaetano Orsini, protector of the order. The mention 
of this cardinal as protector brings us to a chrono- 
logical difficulty, overlooked by all modern writers, 
who assign the process against John to 1257; for Alex- 
ander JV (1254-61) retained the protectorship (Anal. 
Franc., 696, 710; Mon. Germ. Hist.: Ser., XX XIII, 
663, 681-2); and Cardinal Orsini became protector, 
at the earliest, at the end of 1261; see Oliger in 
“Arch. Francise. Hist.”’, III, 346. 

Angelus Clarenus tells us that the concealed motive 
of this process was John’s attachment to the literal 
observance of the rule, the accusation of Joachimism, 
against which he professed his Catholie Faith, being 
only a pretext. Other sources, however (Anal. Franc., 
III, 350, 698), speak of retractation. The same 
Clarenus relates that John would have been con- 
demned had it not been for the powerful intervention 
of Innocent IV’s nephew, Cardinal Ottoboni Ficschi, 
later Hadrian V (concerning whose letter to the judges 
see Arch. f. Litt., II, 286; Orbis Seraphicus, I, 120). 
John certainly did not profess the dogmatical errors 
of Joachimism, though he may have held some of its 
apocalyptic ideas. Upon his acquittal he returned 
to Greccio, and continued his life of prayer and work. 
It was there that an angel once served his Mass (Sal- 
imbene, l.c., 310; Anal. Franc., ITI, 289), and that in 
1285 he received the visit of Ubertin of Casale, who has 
left a touching account of this meeting (‘‘ Arbor Vita”, 
Venice, 1485, V, 3). Hearing that the Greeks were 
abandoning the union agreed upon in 1274, John, now 
80 years old, desired to use his last energies in the 
cause of union. He obtained permission of Nicolas 
IV to go to Greece, but only travelled as far as Cam- 
erino (Marches of Ancona), where he died in the con- 
vent of the friars, 19 March, 1289. He was beatified 
1777; his feast is kept 20 March. 

With the exception of his letters searcely any liter- 
ary work can with surety be attributed to John. He is 
certainly not the author of the ‘‘Introductorius in 
Kvang. Aternum”, nor of the “‘ Visio Fr. Johannis de 
Parma” (Anal. Franc., IIT, 646-49). With more prob- 
abil.ty can we attribute to John the ‘‘ Dialogus de vitis 
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ss. Fratrum Minorum”, partly edited by L. Lemmens 
O.F.M. (Rome, 1902). The ‘‘Chronicle of the XIV 
Generals” (Anal. Franc., III, 283) ascribes to John the 
allegorie treatise on poverty: ‘‘Sacrum Commercium 
B. Francisci cum Domina Paupertate” (ed. Milan, 
1539), edited by ld. d’Alengon (Paris and Rome, 1900), 
who ascribes it (without sufficient reason) to John 
Parent. Carmichael has translated this edition: ‘The 
Lady Poverty, a thirteenth-century allegory ” (Lon- 
don, 1901); another English translation is by Rawnsley 
(London, 1904); a good introduction and abridged 
version is given by Macdonell, ‘‘Sons of Francis”, 
189-213. Other works are mentioned by Sbaralea, 
“Suppl. ad Seript.”” (Rome, 1806), 398. 

I. OrrarnaL Sources.—SALIMBENE, Chronica (Parma, 
1857), ed. also by Hotprer-Eacer in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Script., 
XXXII (Hanover, 1905-8); ANGELUS CLARENUS, Historia 
septem tribulationum, partly edited by Erie in Arch. fir Litt. 
u. Kirchengesch., II (Berlin, 1886), 249 sqq., and by DOLLINGER, 
Beitriige zur Sektengesch., 11 (Munich, 1890), 417 sqq.; Anal. 
Francisc., I (Quaracchi, 1885), 217 sqq.; IIT (Quaracchi, 1897); 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, II (Quaracchi, 1909), 433- 
39; Bull. Franc., | (Rome, 1759); IL (Rome, 1761); Suppl. ad 
Bull. Franc. of ANNIBALI A LATERA (Rome, 1780); Bull. Franc. 
Epitome by EusBeEt (Quaracchi, 1908). Collection of good texts, 
especially referring to missions in the East: GOLUBOVICH, Biblio- 
teca bio-bibliografica di Terra Santa, I (Quaracchi, 1906), 219- 
228: Wappina, Annales, III, IV (2nd ed., Rome, 1732). 

Il. LirpraturE.—Macpnone.u, Sons of Francis (London, 
1902), 214-51; Lion [pb CLARy], Lives of the Saints and Blessed 
of the Three Orders of St. Francis, I (Taunton, 1885), 493-513. 
There are three Italian lives with the title Vzta del Beato Gio- 
vanni da Parma, by Camerin« (Ravenna, 1730), by Arro 
(Parma, 1777), and by Lurat pa Parma, 2nd ed. (Quaracchi, 
1900)—-Ist ed. had appeared in the review Beato Giovanni da 
Parma, Periodico Bimensile (Parma, 1888-9); Jaconiiu1, Vite 
de’ Santi e Beati dell’ Umbria, I (Foligno, 1647), 329-34; Arrd 
in Memorie degli Scrittori e Letterati Parmigiani, I (Parma, 
1789), 129-45; Daunov in Histoire Littéraire de la France, XX 
(Paris, 1842), 23-36 (antiquated); Fret, La Faculté de Théolo- 
gie de Paris, Moyen Age, II (Paris, 1895), 94-9; Prccont, Serie 
Cronologico-Biografica dei Ministri e Vicari Prov. della Minoritica 
Provincia di Bologna (Parma, 1908), 43-44; Houzapre., Manu- 
ale Historie Ordinis Fratrum Minorum (Freiburg im Br., 1909), 
25-30; German edition (Freiburg im Br., 1909), 28-33; Rent 
DE Nantes, Histoire des Spirituels (Paris, 1909), 145-205. 

Livarius OLIGER. 


John of Ragusa (sometimes confounded with John 
of Segovia, q.v.), a Dominican theologian, president of 
the Council of Basle, legate to Constantinople, b. at 
Ragusa about 1380; d. at Argos, in the Peloponnesus, 
probably 1443. He entered the Dominican Order and 
devoted himself to the observance of the rule of his 
order and the study of the sacred sciences. By reason 
of his great attainments in theology, Scripture, and 
the Oriental languages, he was considered an oracle in 
his native Dalmatia. At the University of Paris he 
shone conspicuously and there received the doctor's 
sap about the beginning of the fifteenth century. In 
the year 1426 he was appointed procurator general of 
the Dominican Order, and went to reside at Rome 
under Pope Martin V. There he received marks of 
honour and esteem from the pope and the College ef 
Cardinals, and the former eventually named him papal 
theologian for the General Council of Basle. John 
was, moreover, chosen to open the council, in place of 
Cardinal Julian Cesarini, who was detained by other 
business. Arriving at Basle on 19 May, 1431, he on 
the same day arranged with the Bishop of Basle for the 
opening of the council on the 23rd of the same month. 
The opening did not take place, however, until 23 
July, 1431, in the cathedral church, when John 
preached from the text: ‘Et angelus testamenti, 
quem vos vultis. Ecce venit’’ (Mal., iii, 1). In the 
council he exonerated the absent cardinals from the 
charge of contempt (Feb., 1433). On eight mornings 
he pare against the doctrines of the Hussites and 
crushed all that was reprehensible in that heresy. 

Having been sent as a legate of the council to Con- 
stantinople to urge the reunion of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, John of Ragusa induced the Em- 
peror John Palsologus and the Patriarch Joseph to 
send an embassy to the council, though the treaty 
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which they made with Pope Eugenius IV was broken 
by the Greeks. John afterwards sojourned at Con- 
stantinople to study the Greek language and to be- 
come better acquainted with the situation of ecclesias- 
tical affairs. Here he completed an etymological 
work bearing upon the Greek text of Scripture and 
destined to be of service to Catholic controversialists 
in treating of the doctrine of the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost against the Greek schismatics. He re- 
turned to Bologna as a member of a deputation, to 
obtain from Eugenius IV an assurance that the pope 
would be present at the council. Having acceded to 
this request, Eugenius employed John once more to 
be the bearer of a document (dated 15 July, 1437) to 
the Greek emperor in which the emperor’s assistance 
was invited at a meeting of the council to be held in 
some Italian city. John’s subsequent course has been 
a subject of dispute: some authors assert that he re- 
mained in sympathy with the council, while others 
insist that he allied himself with Eugenius IV, who 
made him Bishop of Argos. It is probable that he 
took the side of Eugenius. His extant writings are: (1) 
Discourse against the Hussites delivered at the Council 
of Basle; (2) the Acts, or Reports, of his embassies to 
Constantinople, to be found among the Acts of the 
Council of Basle; (3) an account of his travels in the 
East, preserved by Leo Allatius. His work on Greek 
indeclinable nouns and Scriptural Greek etymology 
seems to have been lost. 

Touron, Histoire des hommes illustres de l’Ordre de Saint 


Dominique (Paris, 1746); Quétir anp Ecuarp, Script. Ord. 
Predicatorum (Paris, 1719). 


ALBERT REINHARD. 


John of Roquetaillade (pz Ruprsctssa), Francis- 
can alchemist, date of birth unknown; d. probably at 
Avignon, 1362. After pursuing the study of philos- 
ophy for five years at Toulouse, he entered the Fran- 
ciscan monastery at Orléans, where he continued his 
studies for five years longer. His experiments in dis- 
tillation led to the discovery of what he termed aqua 
vite, or usually quinta essentia, and commended as a 
panacea for all disease. His work as an alchemist 
forms the subject-matter of “ De consideratione quinte 
essentie”’ (Basle, 1561) and “ De extractione quinte 
essentie”; likewise ‘“ Libellus de conficiendo vero 
lapide philosophico ad sublevandam inopiam pape et 
cleri in tempore tribulationis” (Strasburg, 1659). 
His false prophecies and vielent denunciation of eccle- 
siastical abuses brought him into disfavour with his 
superiors, resulting in his imprisonment by Clement 
VI (1345) and Innocent VI (1356). While there he 
wrote in 1349 his “ Visiones seu revelationes”’, and in 
1356 “ Vade Mecum in tribulatione” and “ Ostensor” 
(in Brown, “ Fascicula rerum expetendarum et fugien- 
darum”, III, London, 1640). His other works include 
commentaries on the Sentences and on the “ Oraculum 
Cyrilli”, “ Fragmenta revelationum”, “ Apologus pro- 
pheticus ”, “De famulatu philosophiz ad theologiam”. 

SBaRALKA, Suppl. ad script. Ord. Min. (Rome, 1806); JEILER 
in Kirchenler., s. v. Johannes von Roquetaillade; ScHNURER in 
Kirchliches Handlex. 

F. M. Rupae. 


John of Rupella, Franciscan theologian, b. at 
La Rochelle (Rupella), towards the end of the 
twelfth century; d. 1245 (al., 1271). He seems to have 
entered the Franciscan Order at an early age, and 
was sent to the house of studies at Paris. There he 
was a disciple of Alexander of Hales, by whom he was 
presented for the bachelorship of theology. He 
was the first Franciscan to receive that degree at the 
University of Paris. In 1238 he was already a 
master of theology, with his own pupils, for his name 
is to be found in the list of masters convoked in that 
year by William, Bishop of Paris, to discuss the vexed 
question of ecclesiastical benefices. John was of the 
number of those who declared against the general 
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lawfulness of plurality, and who afterwards taught 
the same doctrine in their schools. He appears 
henceforward to have enjoyed a very considerable 
reputation, and is described by Bernard of Besse as a 
professor of great fame for holiness and learning, 
whose writings were both solid and extremely use- 
ful. The same writer also declares him to be the best 
preacher of his day. This judgment should per- 
haps be tempered by the consideration of Bernard’s 
anxiety to prove that the greatest theologian (Alex- 
ander of Hales), the greatest warrior (John of 
Brienne), and the greatest preacher, all three be- 
longed to his own Franciscan Order. 

In the dissensions which already rent the order, 
John was one of the most determined opponents of 
Brother Elias, and with Alexander of Hales placed 
himself at the head of the movement which brought 
about Elias’s downfall in 1239. At the command of 
Haymo of Faversham, who succeeded Elias as general, 
he collaborated with Alexander of Hales, Robert of 
Bastia, Richard of Cornwall, and several others less 
important, on an explanation of the Rule of St. 
Francis. The work received the approbation of the 
chapter (probably definitorial) of the order held at 
Bologna in 1242, and subsequently became known 
as the “Exposition of the Four Masters”. Wadding 
and the majority of succeeding writers place John 
of Rupella’s death in 1271, but a letter of Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, written in Sept. or 
Oct., 1245, speaks of him as being then already dead: 
“mortuis fratribus Alexandro de Hales, et Joanne de 
Rupellis” The date according to Denifle was 3 Feb., 
but according to du Boulay 27 Oct. The first date 
would preclude all possibility of attendance at the 
Council of Lyons; and Luguet’s assertion is probably 
thus without foundation. It is interesting, however, 
to note in this connexion that a manuscript published 
in résumé by Father Fidelis a Fanna (“Ratio Nove 
collectionis omnium operum S. Bonaventure ”’, Turin, 
1874, 98) contains a sermon preached by Master John 
de Rupella in the Dominican Monastery of Lyons, 
before the Roman Court. — 

No complete edition of the works of John of Ru- 
pella has ever been published. The “Exposition of 
the Four Masters” was printed at Venice in 1513, in 
the “Firmamentum Trium Ordinum”’, pars 3a, p. 
15b-19a. Two priests of the Diocese of La Rochelle, 
Canon Cholet and Fr. Grasilier, had already in 1875 
prepared for the press the following: “Tractatus de 


anima”; “De Articulis fidei”, or “Summa Theolo- 
gica’’; “De decem preceptis” ; ‘‘Commentaria in Mat- 
theum”’; “ Postille in Epistolas Pauli”; “De vitiis”’; 
“Sermones”. Nothing has yet resulted from their 
enterprise. They had also catalogued as belonging 
to the same author: “ Postillze super Danielem”’; “in 
Marcum”; “in Lucam”; “in Apocalypsim”. Du 


Boulay attributed to him a “Commentaria in qua- 
tuor Libros Sententiarum”, and says he was the 
first to write such a commentary. His best known 
work is the “Summa de Anima”. Father Fidelis a 
Tanna (op. cit., 82) says that no work on the same 
subject is to be found so frequently in MSS. of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century in the many 
European libraries he searched. The author avails 
himself fully of the teaching of Aristotle and Avi- 
cenna, and touches upon all the important questions 
of psychology afterwards to be treated by the great 
Scholastics. The work was edited with an intro- 
duction and studies, in 1882, by Father Theophilus 
Domenichelli, O.F.M., from a MS. of the Biblioteca 
Nazionale at Florence, collated principally with two 
others (A, IV, 25, now no. 1288, and B, IV, 4, now 
no. 581) of the Casanatense, Rome. 


BARTHOLOMEW oF Pisa, De Conformitate vite B. Francisci in 
Analecta Franciscana, LV (Quaracchi, 1906), 337, 379, 544; Brr- 
NARD oF Besse, Liber de Laudibus in Anal. Fran. (Quaracchi, 
1897), III, 686; CANTIMPRATANUS, Bonum universale de A pibus, 
I (Douai, 1627), xx, 70; Chronica XXIV Generalium in Anal 
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Fran., III (Quaracchi, 1897), 219, 247; JorpANUS oF GIANO, 
Chronica in Analecta Franciscana, I (Quaracchi, 1885), 18; 
Trivuemius, Scriptores Ecclesiastict, 459; Monumenta Francis- 
cana, ed. Brewer, I (London, 1858), 628; Oupinus, Commen- 
tarius de Scrip. ecclesiasticis, II] (Leipzig, 1722), 160—61; 
Wanppina, Annales Minorum (Rome, 1650), ad ann. 1222, 1242, 
1253, 1271; Wappinc-SBARALEA, Supplementum ad Scriptores 
(Rome, 1806); Denirie, Chart. univers. Paris, I (Paris, 1889), 
158, 187; Daunov in Hist. litt. France, XIX (Paris, 1838), 
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John of Sahagun, Sarnv, hermit, b. 1419, at Sa- 
hagun (or San Fagondez) in the Kingdom of Leon, in 
Spain; d. 11 June, 1479, at Salamanca; feast 12 June. 
In art he is represented holding a chalice and host sur- 
rounded by rays of light. John, the oldest of seven 
children, was born of pious and respected parents, 
John Gonzalez de Castrillo and Sancia Martinez. He 
received his first education from the Benedictines of 
his native place. According to the custom of the 
times, his father procured for him the benefice of the 
neighbouring parish Dornillos, but this caused John 
many qualms of conscience. He was later introduced 
to Alfonso de Cartagena, Bishop of Burgos (1435- 
1456) who took a faney to the bright, high-spirited 
boy, had him educated at his own residence, gave him 
several prebends, ordained him priest in 1445, and 
made him canon at the cathedral. Out of conscien- 
tious respect for the laws of the Church, John resigned 
all and retained only the chaplainey of St. Agatha, 
where he laboured zealously for the salvation of 
souls. 

Finding that a more thorough knowledge of theol- 
ogy would be beneficial, he obtained permission to en- 
ter the University of Salamanca, made a four years’ 
course, and merited his degree in divinity. During 
this time he exercised the sacred ministry at the 
chapel of the College of St. Bartholomew (parish of St. 
Sebastian), and held the position for nine years. He 
was then obliged to undergo an operation for stone, 
and during his illness vowed that if his life were 
spared, he would become a religious. On his recovery 
in 1463, he applied for admission to the Order of Her- 
mits of St. Augustine, at the church of St. Peter, at 
Salamanca, and on 28 Aug., 1464, he made his profes- 
sion. 

He made such progress in religious perfection that 
he was soon appointed master of novices, and in 1471 
prior of the community. Great was his devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament, and at Mass he frequently saw the 
Sacred Host resplendent in glory. He was gifted with 
special power to penetrate the seerets of conscience, so 
that it was not easy to deceive him, and sinners were 
almost foreed to make good confessions; he obtained 
wonderful results in doing away with enmities and 
feuds. In his sermons he, like another St. John the 
Baptist, fearlessly preached the word of God and 
scourged the crimes and vices of the day, though 
thereby the rich and noble were offended. He soon 
made many enemies, who even hired assassins, but 
these, awed by the serenity and angelic sweetness of 
his countenance, lost courage. Some women of Sala- 
manea, embittered by the saint’s strong sermon against 
extravagance in dress, openly insulted him in the 
streets and pelted him with stones until stopped by a 
patrol of guards. His scathing words on impurity 
produced salutary effects in a certain nobleman who 

ad been living in open concubinage, but the woman 
swore vengeance, and it was popularly believed that 
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she caused the saint’s death by poison (this statement 
is found only in later biographies). Soon after death 
his veneration spread in Spain. : 

The process of beatification began in 1525, and in 
1601 he was declared Blessed. New miracles were 
wrought at his intercession, and on 16 Oct., 1696, Alex- 
ander VIII entered his name in the list of canonized 
saints. Benedict XIII fixed his feast for 12 June. 
His relies are found in Spain, Belgium, and Peru. His 
life written by John of Seville towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, with additions in 1605 and 1619, 
is used by the Bollandists in “Acta SS8.”, Jun., II, 
ae 


Burwer, Lives of the Saints, 12 June; S1apueER in Heiligenlexi- 
con; BAuMER in Kirchenlexicon, s. v. Johannes a 8. Facundo; 
BIHLMEYER in BucuBEeRGER, Kirchliches Handlexicon, s. v. 
Johannes a S. Facundo ; Osstncer, Biblioth. Augustin. (Ingol- 
stadt, 1768-76), 477-79; be Castro in Rev. Agustin., XII 
(1886), 525-30. 

Francis MerRSHMAN. 


John of Salisbury (JoHANNES DE SARESBERIA, 
surnamed Parvus), b. about 1115; d. 1180; a dis- 
tinguished philosopher, historian, churchman, and 
scholar. Born near Salisbury, he went at an early 
age to Paris, where he studied arts and philosophy 
(1136-38) under Peter Abelard, Alberic of Reims, and 
Robert of Melun; then under William of Conches, 
Richard l’Evéque, and Theoderie of Chartres at the 
famous school at this latter town (1138-40); finally 
again at Paris, completing his studies in theology 
under Gilbert de La Porrée. Robert Pullus, and Simon 
of Poissy (1141-45). This solid education, under such 
brilliant masters, he perfected by some private teach- 
ing, perhaps with his lifelong friend Peter, Abbot of 
Moutier La Celle, near Troyes, with whom he was living 
in 1148. At the Council of Reims in this year, he was 
introduced to Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by St. Bernard. After spending a few years at the 
papal Court at Rome, whither he went from Reims 
with Pope Eugene III, he returned to England and 
acted as private secretary to Theobald for several 
years, during which period he was repeatedly sent 
on delicate and important diplomatic missions to the 
Holy See; in 1159 he had “ten times crossed the Alps 
on his road from England” (Metalogicus, iii, prol., p. 
113). 

He was thus brought into intimate relations 
with princes and popes, especially with Henry II 
and his chancellor, Thomas 4 Becket, and with Pope 
Adrian IY, also an Enghshman. In defending the 
rights of the Church, he incurred the king’s dis- 
pleasure in 1159—when his forced seclusion enabled 
him to complete his two principal works, the “ Poli- 
eraticus” and the “ Metalogicus”, both dedicated to 
Thomas 4 Becket—and again in 1163, when he was 
obliged to quit England. The next six years he 
spent with his friend Peter of La Celle, now Abbot of 
St. Remigius at Reims. Here he wrote “ Historia 
Pontifiealis”. Thomas 4 Becket, who had sueceeded 
Theobald as Archbishop of Canterbury in 1162, was 
soon obliged to follow John into exile. The latter 
steadily endeavoured to promote the cause of peace 
between the English king on the one hand and his 
archbishop and the Holy See on the other. Apparent 
suecess crowned those efforts in 1170, when both 
exiles returned. In a few months (29 Dee.) John 
witnessed the tragic murder of the saintly archbishop 
in the cathedral at Canterbury. In 1174 John be- 
came treasurer of Exeter cathedral. In 1176 he was 
appointed Bishop of Chartres. He attended the Third 
Lateran Council in 1179 and died the next year. He 
was interred in the monastery of St. Josaphat, near 
Chartres. 

John of Salisbury was one of the most cultured 
scholars of his day. Notwithstanding the engrossing 
cares of his diplomatic career, his great learning and 
indefatigable industry enabled him to carry on an 
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extensive and lifelong correspondence on literary, 
educational, and ecclesiastical topics with the leading 
scholars of Europe. His collected letters (over 300 
in number), no less than his other works, form an 
invaluable source for the history of thought and ac- 
tivity in the twelfth century. His fine taste and 
superior training made him the most elegant Latin 
writer of his time. He is equally distinguished as an 
historian and as a philosopher: he was the first 
medieval writer to emphasize the importance of his- 
torical studies in philosophy and in all other branches 
of learning. Naturally of an eclectic turn, he dis- 
played in philosophy a remarkably sound and judi- 
cious critical spirit. Familiar with all the phases of 
contemporary scholastic controversies, he was himself 
among the first to formulate clearly the solution 
known as ‘“‘ moderate realism ”’ in answer to the funda- 
mental philosophical problem of the value and sig- 
nificance of universal ideas. 

Works.—The “ Metalogicus” isa philosophical trea- 
tise in four books, in defence of the study of logic 
and philosophy, against a group of obscurantists whom 
he nicknamed Cornificians. It is the first medieval 
treatise to show acquaintance with the whole of 
Aristotle's “Organon”. The “ Policraticus”, in eight 
books, deals, as its sub-title (De nugis curialium et 
vestigiis philosophorum) indicates, partly with church 
and state diplomacy, partly with philosophy and 
learning generally: a pleasing and readable miscel- 
laneous compilation. The “ Entheticus” (De dog- 
mate philosophorum) is a Latin elegiac poem of 1852 
lines, Apparently intended as an introduction to the 
“ Polieraticus”, and covering practically the same 
ground in briefer form. The authenticity of the ‘De 
Septem Septenis”, a brief treatise on the seven 
liberal arts, is doubted by Hauréau (Nouvelle Biog- 
raphie Générale, xxv, 539, 1858) and Schaarschmidt 
(pp. 278 sq.). The “Historia Pontificalis” was first 
published by Arndt (Monumenta Germanie His- 
torica, xx, 517-45, 1868), and identified as the work 
of John, by Giesebrecht (Bay. Akad. d. Wissensch., 
Munich, 1873, 124). The actual MS. carries on the 
Gembloux continuation of Sigebert from 1148 to 1152. 
It was written about 1164, and dedicated to Peter 
of La Celle. John also wrote a “ Vita Sti. Anselmi”’ 
(1163), a “ Vita Sti. Thome Cantuar.” (1171), and the 
letters already referred to. All these works (except 
“Hist. Pont.) were edited by Giles, 5 vols., Lon- 
don, 1848, reprinted in P. L., CXCIX; “ Policrati- 
cus”’ also ed. C. C. J. Webb (2 vols., Oxford, 1909). 
The materials for John’s biography are contained 
mainly in his own letters and other works, and in 
the letters of Peter of La Celle. For John of Salis- 
bury and the Bull “ Laudabiliter”, see Apri1An IV. 


Materials for Hist. Thomas Becket, ed. RoBERTSON AND 
SHEPPARD (7 vols., R.S., London); ScHAARSCcHMIDT, Joannes 
Saresberiensis nach Leben und Studien, Schriften und Philosophie 
(Leipzig, 1862), a good critical appreciation of John’s attain- 
ments as a scholar, but biography needs modification; Dmmr- 
MUuID, Jean de Salisbury (Paris, 1873), good on correspondence; 
Pau. in Dove Aanp FrigpBeErG, Zeitschrift f. Kirchenrecht, XVI 
(1881), 271; Poon, Illustrations of the History of Medieval 
Thought (London, 1884); Ippm in Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy, s.v.; NorGats, Hngland under the Angevin Kings (London, 
1887); Srusss, Lectures on the Study of Med. and Mod. 
Hist., I (London, 1886), vi and vii; Weps in Proceedings of 
Aristotelean Society (London, 1894), p. 91; pz Wutr, Histovre 
de la philosophie médiévale (Louvain, 1905), pp. 217 sqq.; Hav- 
RAV, Hist. philos. scol. (Paris, 1872); TurNeR, History of Phi- 
losophy (Boston, 1903), 299 saq. 

P. Corrry. 


John of Segovia, a Spanish theologian, b. at 
Segovia towards the end of the fourteenth century; 
d. probably in 1458. Nothing is known of him be- 
fore he took part in the Council of Basle, except that 
he was archdeacon at Villaviciosa, canon at Toledo, 
and professor of theology at the University of Sala- 
manca. In 1432 the University of Salamanca and 
King John II of Castile sent him as their representative 
to the Council-of Basle, where he was one of the ablest 
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defenders of the superiority of the council over the 
pope. At first he endeavoured to mitigate the con- 
flict between the council and Pope Eugene IV, with 
whom he spent some time at Florence in 1435, but 
afterwards he became one of the chief supporters of 
the revolutionary party at the council. He took part 
in the twenty-eighth session (1 October, 1437) at 
which Eugene IV was declared contumacious, and in 
the thirty-third session (16 May, 1439) at which the 
pope was declared a heretic. In March, 1439, John 
of Segovia represented the council at the Diet of 
Mainz. After Hugene IV was deposed by the 
council on 25 June, 1439, John of Segovia was ap- 
pointed one of the committee whose duty it was to 
select a number of theologians to elect the new pope. 
He was one of the thirty-three who on 5 November, 
1439, elected the antipope Telix V. In recognition 
for his services he was created cardinal by the anti- 
pope on 12 October, 1440. He represented Felix V 
at the Parliament of Bourges in 1440, at the Diet of 
Mainz in 1441, and that of Frankfort in 1442. At 
the end of the schism in 1449 he resigned the car- 
dinalate, was appointed titular Bishop of Caesarea by 
Eugene IV, and retired to a Spanish monastery. His 
most important literary work is an extensive history 
of the Council of Basle, ‘‘ Historia generalis concilii 
Basiliensis. Libri XVIII”, edited by Birk and Beer 
in ‘‘ Monumenta conciliorum generalium szeculi decimi 
quinti: Seriptor.”, II-IV (Vienna, 1873-96). His 
other works are a treatise in favour of the Immacu- 
late Conception of our Lady, printed at Brussels in 
1664; a refutation of the Koran, entitled ‘‘De mit- 
tendo gladio in Saracenos”; a defence of the ‘‘ Fil- 
loque” against the Greeks, entitled ‘‘De processu 
Spiritus Sancti” (Basle, 1476); a Biblical concor. 
dance, ‘‘Concordantiz biblice vocum indeclinabilium ” 
(Basle, 1476); and a few works defending the supe- 
riority of a general council over the pope. 

ZIMMERMANN, Juan de Segovia (Breslau, 1882); ANTONIO, 
Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus, Il (Madrid, 1788), 225-34; Hat- 
LER, Concilium Basiliense, Studien und Dokumente, I (Basle, 
1896), 19-53. 
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John of St. Facundus. 
SAINT. 


See JoHN oF SAHAGUN, 


John of St. Thomas (family name Jonn Pornsor), 
theologian, b. at Lisbon, 9 June, 1589; d. at Fraga, 
Spain, 17 June, 1644. Of noble parentage, he was sent 
early to the University of Coimbra, displayed talents 
of the first order, completed his humanities and phi- 
losophy, and obtained the degree of Master of Arts. 
He then entered the University of Louvain. Here, 
too, he showed remarkable ability, and won the title of 
Bachelor of Theology at an early age. He joined the 
Dominicans at Madrid in 1612 or 1613, taking the 
name of John of St. Thomas, by which he is known to 
history. As professor of philosophy and theology 
in a monastery at Alcalé, he soon took rank among 
the most learned men of the time, and was placed 
successively (1630 and 1640) in charge of the two 
principal chairs of theology in the university of 
that city. His renown drew the largest number 
of scholars that had ever attended its theological 
faculties. No man enjoyed a greater reputation in 
Spain, or was more frequently consulted on points 
of doctrine and ecclesiastical matters. His theo- 
logical and philosophical writings, which have gone 
through many editions, are among the best exposi- 
tions of St. Thomas’s doctrine, of which he is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the foremost interpreters. Though 
he took an active part in the scholastic discussions of 
his times, his courtesy was such that he is said never 
to have hurt an opponent’s feelings. So faithful was 
he to the traditions of his order and the principles of 
the Angelic Doctor that in his last illness he could de- 
clare that, in all the thirty years he had devoted to 
teaching and writing, he had not taught or written 
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anything contrary to St. Thomas. His humility and 
his devotion to education caused him to refuse many 
dignities offered him by the Church and his order. In 
1643 Philip IV offered him the office of royal confes- 
sor, a position which only religious obedience could 
induce him toaccept. His writings comprise: ‘‘Cursus 
philosophicus Thomisticus ” (9 vols.) ; ‘‘Cursus Theo- 
logicus” (9 vols.)—a commentary on the “Summa 
Theologica” of St. Thomas; ‘‘Tractatus de Approba- 
tione, Auctoritate, et Puritate Doctrine D. Thome 
Aquinatis”; a ‘‘Compendium of Christian Doctrine” 
(in Spanish); and a ‘‘Treatise on a Happy Death” (in 
Spanish), written at the command of ay I 
Quarir AND Ecuarp, Scriptores Ord. Pred., IL (Paris, 1721), 
538; Touron, Hommes illustres de l’ordre de St. Dominique, V 
(Paris, 1749), 248; Hurrer, Nomenclator, I (2nd ed., Inns- 
bruck, 1892), 375; Année Dominicaine, II June, 353-67. 
Victor F., O’DanizEL. 


John of the Cross, Saint, founder (with St. 
Teresa) of the Discaleed Carmelites, doctor of mystic 
theology, b. at Hontiveros, Old Castile, 24 June, 
1542; d. at Ubeda, Andalusia, 14 Dec., 1591. John 
de Yepes, youngest child of Gonzalo de Yepes and 
Catharine Alvarez, poor silk weavers of Toledo, knew 
from his earliest years the hardships of life. The 
father, originally of a good family but disinherited on 
account of his marriage below his rank, died in the 
prime of his youth; the widow, assisted by her eldest 
son, was scarcely able to provide the bare necessaries. 
John was sent to the poor school at Medina del Campo, 
whither the family had gone to live, and proved an 
attentive and diligent pupil; but when apprenticed to 
an artisan, he seemed incapable of learning anything. 
Thereupon the governor of the hospital of Medina 
took him into his service, and for seven years John 
divided his time between waiting on the poorest of the 
poor, and frequenting a school established by the 
Jesuits, Already at that early age he treated his 
body with the utmost rigour; twice he was saved 
from certain death by the intervention of the Blessed 
Virgin, Anxious about his future life, he was told in 
prayer that he was to serve God in an order the ancient 
per on of which he was to help to bring back again. 

he Carmelites having founded a house at Medina, he 
there received the habit on 24 February, 1563, and 
took the name of John of St. Matthias. After profes- 
sion he obtained leave from his superiors to follow to 
the letter the original Carmelite rule without the 
mitigations granted by various popes. He was sent 
to Salamanca for the higher studies, and was ordained 
priest in 1567; at his first Mass he received the assur- 
ance that he should preserve his baptismal innocence. 
But, shrinking from the responsibilities of the priest- 
hood, he determined to join the Carthusians. 

However, before taking any further step he made 
the acquaintance of St. Teresa, who had come to 
Medina to found a convent of nuns, and who per- 
suaded him to remain in the Carmelite Order and to 
assist her in the establishment of a monastery of friars 
carrying out the primitive rule. He accompanied her 
to Valladolid in order to gain practical experience of 
the manner of life led by the reformed nuns. A small 
house having been offered, St. John resolved to try at 
once the new form of life, although St. Teresa did not 
think that anyone, however great his spirituality, could 
bear the discomforts of that hovel. He was joined 
by two companions, an ex-prior and a lay brother, 
with whom he inaugurated the reform among friars, 
28 Nov., 1568. St. Teresa has left a classical descrip- 
tion of the sort of life led by these first Discaleed 
Carmelites, in chaps. xiii and xiv of her “ Book of Foun- 
dations”. John of the Cross, as he now called him- 
self, became the first master of novices, and laid the 
foundation of the spiritual edifice which soon was to 
assume majestic proportions. He filled various posts 
in different places until St. Teresa called him to Avila 
as director and confessor to the convent of the Incarna- 
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tion, of which she had been nominated prioress. He 
remained there, with a few interruptions, for over five 
years. Meanwhile the reform spread rapidly, and, 
partly through the confusion caused by contradictory 
orders issued by the general and the general chapter 
on one hand, and the Apostolic nuncio on the other, 
and partly through human passion which sometimes 
ran high, its existence became seriously endangered. 

St. John was ordered by his provincial to return to 
the house of his profession (Medina), and, on his re- 
fusing to do so, owing to the fact that he held his office 
not from the order but from the Apostolic delegate, 
he was taken prisoner in the night of 3 December, 
1577, and carried off to Toledo, where he suffered for 
more than nine months close imprisonment in a nar- 
row, stifling cell, together with such additional punish- 
ments as might have been called for in the case of one 
guilty of the most serious crimes. In the midst of his 
sufferings he was visited with heavenly consolations, 
and some of his exquisite poetry dates from that 
period. He made good his escape in a miraculous 
manner, August, 1578. During the next years he was 
chiefly occupied with the foundation and government 
of monasteries at Baeza, Granada, Cordova, Segovia, 
and elsewhere, but took no prominent part in the 
negotiations which led to the establishment of a 
separate government for the Discaleed Carmelites. 
After the death of St. Teresa (4 Oct., 1582), when the 
two parties of the Moderates under Jerome Gratian, 
and the Zelanti under Nicholas Doria struggled for the 
upper hand, St. John supported the torme: end shared 
his fate. For some time he filled the post of vicar 
provincial of Andalusia, but when Doria changed the 
government of the order, concentrating all power in 
the hands of a permanent committee, St. John resisted 
and, supporting the nuns in their endeavour to secure 
the papal approbation of their constitutions, drew 
upon himself the displeasure of the superior, who 
deprived him of his offices and relegated him to one of 
the poorest monasteries, where he fell seriously ill. 
One of his opponents went so far as to go from monas- 
tery to monastery gathering materials in order to 
bring grave charges against him, hoping for his ex- 
pulsion from the order which he had helped to 
found. 

As his illness increased he was removed to the mon- 
astery of Ubeda, where he at first was treated very 
unkindly, his constant prayer, ‘‘to suffer and to be 
despised”’, being thus literally fulfilled almost to the 
end of his life. But at last even his adversaries eame 
to acknowledge his sanctity, and his funeral was the 
occasion of a great outburst of enthusiasm. The 
body, still inecorrupt, as has been ascertained within 
the last few years, was removed to Segovia, only a 
small portion remaining at Ubeda; there was some 
litigation about its possession. A strange phenomenon, 
for which no satisfactory explanation has been given, 
has frequently been observed in connexion with the 
relics of St. John of the Cross: Francis de Yepes, the 
brother of the saint, and after him mary other persons 
have noticed the appearance in his relics of images of 
Christ on the Cross, the Blessed Virgin, St. Elias, St. 
Francis Xavier, or other saints, according to the de- 
votion of the beholder. The beatification took place 
on 25 Jan., 1675, the translation of his body on 21 
May of the same year, and the canonization on 27 
Dec., 1726. 

_ He left the following works, which for the first 
time appeared at Barcelona in 1619, but a critical 
edition of which is urgently needed:—1. ‘The 
Ascent of Mount Carmel”, an explanation of some 
verses beginning: ‘‘In a dark night with anxious 
love inflamed”. This work was to have comprised 
four books, but breaks off in the middle of the third 
—2. “The Dark Night of the Soul’, another expla- 
nation of the same verses, breaking off in the second 
book. Both these works were written soon after his 
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escape from prison, and, though incomplete, supple- 
ment each other, forming a full treatise on mystic 
theology.—3. An explanation of the ‘‘Spiritual Canti- 
tle” (a paraphrase of the Canticle of Canticles), be- 
ginning: ‘‘Where hast Thou hidden Thyself?” com- 
posed in part during the imprisonment, and completed 
and commented upon some years later at the request 
of Venerable Anne of Jesus.—4. An explanation of a 
poem beginning: ‘‘O Living Flame of Love’’, written 
about 1584 at the bidding of Dofia Ana de Pefialosa. 
—5. Some instructions and precautions on matters 
spiritual—6. Some twenty letters, chiefly to his 
penitents. Unfortunately the bulk of his correspond- 
ence, including numerous letters to and from St. 
Teresa, was destroyed, partly by himself, partly dur- 
ing the persecutions to which he fell a victim.—7. 
*“Poems”, of which twenty-six have been hitherto 
published, viz., twenty in the older editions, and 
recently six more, discovered partly at the National 
Library at Madrid, and partly at the convent of 
Carmelite nuns at Pamplona.—s. ‘‘A Collection of 
Spiritual Maxims” (in some editions to the number 
of one hundred, and in others three hundred and 
sixty-five) can scarcely count as an independent work, 
as they are sentences culled from his writings. 

It has been recorded that during his studies St. John 
particularly relished psychology; this is amply borne 
out by his writings. He was not what one would 
term a scholar, but he was intimately acquainted with 
the ‘‘Summa” of St. Thomas Aquinas, as almost 
every page of his works proves. Holy Scripture he 
seems to have known by heart, yet he evidently ob- 
tained his knowledge more by meditation than in the 
lecture-room. But there is no vestige of influence on 
him of the mystical teaching of the Fathers, the Areo- 
pagite, Augustine, Gregory, Bernard, Bonaventure, 
etc., Hugh of St. Victor, or the German Dominican 
school. The few quotations from patristic works are 
easily traced to the Breviary or the “‘Summa”. In 
the absence of any conscious or unconscious influence 
of earlier mystical schools, his own system, like that of 
St. Teresa, whose influence is obvious throughout, 
might be termed empirical mysticism. They both 
start with their own experience, St. Teresa avowedly 
so, while St. John, who hardly ever speaks of himself, 
‘invents nothing” (to quote Cardinal Wiseman), 
“borrows nothing from others, but gives us clearly 
the results of his own experience in himself and 
others. He presents you with a portrait, not witha 
fancy picture. He represents the ideal of one who 
has passed, as he had done, through the career of 
the spiritual life, through its struggles and its 
victories. ” ; 

His axiom is that the soul must empty itself of self 
in order to be filled with God, that it must be purified 
of the last traces of earthly dross before it is fit to be- 
come united with God. In the application of this 
simple maxim he shows the most uncompromising 
logic. Supposing the soul with which he deals to be 
habitually in the state of grace and pushing forward 
to better things, he overtakes it on the very road lead- 
ing it, in its opinion, to God, and lays open before its 
eyes a number of sores of which it was altogether ig- 
norant, viz. what he terms the spiritual capital sins. 
Not until these are removed (a most formidable task) 
is it fit to be admitted to what he calls the ‘Dark 
Night”, which consists in the passive purgation, where 
God by heavy trials, particularly interior ones, per- 
fects and completes what the soul had begun of its 
own accord. It is now passive, but not inert, for by 
submitting to the Divine operation it co-operates in the 
measure of its power. Here lies one of the essential 
differences between St. John’s mysticism and a false 
quietism. The perfect purgation of the soul in the 
present life leaves it free to act. with wonderful energy ; 
in fact it might almost be said to obtain a share in 
God’s omnipotence. as is shown in the marvellous 
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deeds of so many saints. As the soul emerges from 
the Dark Night it enters into the full noonlight de- 
scribed in the ‘Spiritual Canticle” and the “Living 
Flame of Love”. St. John leads it to the highest 
heights, in fact to the point where it becomes a ‘‘par- 
taker of the Divine Nature”. It is here that the neces- 
sity of the previous cleansing is clearly perceived, the 
pain of the mortification of all the senses and the 
powers and faculties of the soul being amply repaid by 
the glory which is now being revealed in it. 

St. John has often been represented as a grim char- 
acter; nothing could be more untrue. He was indeed 
austere in the extreme with himself, and, to some ex- 
tent, also with others, but both from his writings and 
from the depositions of those who knew him, we see in 
him a man overflowing with charity and kindness, a 
poetical mind deeply influenced by all that is beautiful 
and attractive. 

His works have appeared in English, tr. Lewis 
(London, 1864), with an excellent introduction by 
Wiseman. The same translation, revised by its 
author, has been reprinted (London, 1889), and in 
four volumes, with introductions by Zimmerman 
(London, 1906). 

The best life of St. John of the Cross was written by Jeromr 
DE San Jos® (Madrid, 1641), but, not being approved of by the 
superiors, it was not incorporated in the chronicles of the order, 
and the author lost his position of annalist on account of it. The 
Life of St. John of the Cross, compiled from all his Spanish biog- 
raphers and from other sources, by D. Lewis (London, 1889) is 
excellent; but what is most wanted now is a biography founded 
upon the depositions of witnesses in the process of beatification. 
Not until that work is done shall we have a true picture of the 
saint. Benepict ZIMMERMAN. 


John of Victring (JoHANNES VICTORIENSIS or 
DE VicrortA), chronicler, b. probably between 1270 
and 1280; d. at Victring, Austria, 12 November, 
1347. Nothing is known of his early life. In 1307 
he became abbot of the Cistercian monastery of 
Victring, in Karinthia (Austria), and was later both 
chaplain and confidential secretary to Duke Henry 
of Karinthia. On the latter’s death in 1335, John 
journeyed to Linz at the request of the duke’s daugh- 
ter, Margaretha Maultasch, to defend before Louis 
IV her claims to her father’s estates. But the two 
dukes, Albert II and Otto of Austria, took possession 
of the contested lands in her stead, and thus became 
the lords of Victring. They likewise soon learned 
to value the great ability of the abbot, ana consulted 
him in all the more important matters of govern- 
ment. He frequently tarried in Vienna as their con- 
fidential secretary until 1341, when he withdrew 
finally to the quiet of his monastery to write the 
history of his own time. His chronicle, to which he 
himself gave the title of “Liber certarum histo- 
riarum”, has come down to us under various forms. 
In its original form, as preserved in a manuscript at 
Munich, it is a history of Austria and IXarinthia from 
1231 to 1341, and is based for the earlier period on 
the rhyming chronicle of Ottocar of Styria, while 
the rest was written from data which he himself had 
collected in the course of his travels. 

This work was enlarged the following year (1342) 
into a chronicle of the empire, which began with the 
year 1217 (published by Béhmer, “Fontes rerum 
Germanicarum”, I, 271-450; German translation 
by Friedensburg in the “Geschichtsschreiber der 
deutschen Vorzeit”, Leipzig, 1888). Once more he 
rewrote it in 1343, and this time he began with the 
Carlovingian period. This revised work has only 
reached us through a later compilation, the so-called 
“Chronicon Anonymi Leobiensis”, published by 
Pez, “Scriptores rerum Austriacarum”, I, 751-966. 
John ranks among the most important chroniclers of 
the end of the Middle Ages. He was a very learned 
man and well acquainted with the Latin and Greek 
poets. His narrative is lucid and his judgments on 
the events of his own time show great impartiality 
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He is influenced by Otto of Freising, and condemns 
in his chronicle the anti-Roman policy of Emperor 
Louis the Bavarian (1314-47). 

Maurenuoirz, Ueber Johann von Victring als Historiker in 
Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte, XIII (Berlin, 1873), 535 
sqq.; Fournier, Abt Johann von Viktring (Berlin, 1874); Ip—em 
in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, XIV (Munich, 1881), 476 
sqq. 
; ParrRicius SCHLAGER. 


John of Winterthur (JoHaANNES VITODURANUS), 
historian, b. about 1500 at Winterthur (Switzerland) ; 
d. subsequently to 1348, probably at Zurich. All that 
is known of his life is that he attended the school of his 
native town from 1309 to 1315, and that as a Francis- 
can he lived at Basle in 1328, at Villingen in 1335, and 
at Lindau from 1343 onwards. His chronicle (Chroni- 
con a Friderico II Imperatore ad annum 1348) was at 
first published by Eccard, ‘‘Corpus hist. medii evi”, I 
(1723); a better edition was provided by Fiisslin, ‘“The- 
saurus historiz Helvetice ” (1735), but the best edition 
was given by Wyss in ‘‘Archiy fiir schweizerische 
Geschichte’’, XI (1856). It was translated into Ger- 
man by Freuler (“ Johanns von Winterthur Chronik”’, 
1866). It was begun in 1340, and is a full history of 
events to that year. His record of the following years 
consists of notes or annals; whether he revised it later, 
remains to this day a matter of uncertainty. It is at 
any rate a fruitful source of information on the first 
half of the fourteenth century, and gives us in particu- 
lar a clear idea of the conflicts which arose between the 
cities and the nobles of Upper Swabia. At the same 
time it affords us a general view of events in the 
empire, especially of Louis the Bavarian’s conduct 
toward the papacy, and of the attitude assumed in 
these controversies by the Franciscan Order, which he 
championed with great ardour. He wasa man of cul- 
ture, well-versed in spiritual and in secular literature, 
but he not infrequently showed great credulity, and 
took delight in reporting at length the observations of 
others, which fact has made his work of great value to 
the history of civilization. 

Lorenz, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen, IT (Berlin, 1886), 
67-74; Meyer von Knonav in Anzevger fiir Schweizer Geschichte, 
II (Zurich, 1870), 185; Ippm in Historischer Zeitschrift, X XIX 
(Munich, 1800), 241. 

Parricius SCHLAGER. 


John Parvus, called in his day, Jenan Purtrr or Lu 
Petit, a French theologian and professor in the Uni- 
versity of Paris; b. most likely at Brachy, Caux, in Nor- 
mandy, and certainly in the Diocese of Rouen, about 
1360; d. 15 July, 1411. Some historians (Duboulay, 
Wadding) say he was a Friar Minor, others that he was 
a Dominican; asa matter of fact, he never was a mem- 
ber of any religious order. He owed his education to 
the generosity of the Duke of Burgundy, who granted 
him a pension. In the first extant document that re- 
cords his name, he is called master of arts (16 August, 
1385). Two years later his name occurs in the list sent 
by the University of Paris (31 July, 1387) to Pope 
Clement VII, recommending its masters for vacant 
benefices. 

The Church at that time was torn by the great West- 
ern Schism. France sided with Clement VII, but 
every one was anxious for reunion. John Parvus gave 
expression to this desire in his ‘‘Complainte de 
)’Eglise”, a poem, which has been recently discovered 
in the National Library at Paris. This poem of 322 
verses was composed in 1394. He had already written 
four others, the ‘‘Disputation des pastourelles” 
(1388), wherein he defends the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin; the ‘‘Livre du champ 
dor”; the ‘Livre du miracle de Basqueville ” (1389); 
and the ‘‘ Vie de Monsieur saint Léonard”, about the 
same time. The last three works haye recently been 
published. They do not display much literary talent, 
but their sentiment is dignified and delicate; they 
offer an unflattering picture of the society of the day, 
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and they form a useful contribution to the study o& 
contemporary manners. He became a licentiate in 
theology in May, 1400, and received the degree of Doc- 
tor before 1403, since he is mentioned in that year on 
the roll of the university as an active member of the 
theological faculty of Paris. In April, 1407, he 
formed part of the imposing embassy sent by Charles 
VI to urge Benedict XIII and Gregory XII to abdicate 
and thus reunite Christendom. This embassy had 
just returned to Paris, after a fruitless journey, when 
an event took place that gave John Parvus a great 
notoriety in history. 

On 23 November, 1407, the Duke of Orléans, 
brother of King Charles VI, was murdered by assas- 
sins in the pay of John the Fearless, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The Duke of Orléans was unpopular with the 
people and was held responsible for the disorders and 
the taxations under which the kingdom groaned, 
during the madness of the king, his brother. The 
University of Paris was bitterly opposed to him for 
having renewed obedience to Benedict XIII. The 
Duke of Burgundy, on the contrary, was very popular; 
he was regarded as a friend of the commoners and an 
opponent of taxation and abuses, while the university 
was grateful to him for his lack of sympathy with the 
Avignon pope. Being excluded from the royal coun- 
cil after the assassination, he withdrew to his estates in 
Flanders, raised an army, and called around him sey- 
eral of the university professors, including John Par- 
vus, who for three years had been attached to his 
suite and was receiving a pension from him. Reas- 
sured, doubtless, by the talents of his defender, he 
declared that he would go to Paris and justify himself. 
In vain the royal council forbade him to enter the cap- 
ital; he came, and was received with acclamations by 
the populace. He demanded an audience with the 
king. It was granted him on 8 March, 1408, in the 
ae de St-Paul, where the court habitually re- 
sided. 

There, in presence of the Dauphin, of the Duke of 
Anjou, [Xing of Sicily, of Cardinal de Bar, of the Dukes 
of Berry, Brittany, Bar, and Lorraine, of the rector of 
the University of Paris, and cf many counts, barons, 
knights, and citizens, John Parvus delivered on behalf 
of his client a pedantic address, bristling with proposi- 
tions, syllogisms, Scriptural texts, and examples from 
Uely Writ. His argument may be expressed in the 
fouiowing syllogism: Whosoever is guilty of high 
treason and becomes a tyrant, deserves to be punished 
with death, all the more so when he is a near relative 
of the king; and in that case the natural, moral, and 
Divine laws allow any subject whatever, without any 
command or public authorization, to kill him or to 
have him killed, openly, or by stealth; and the more 
closely the author of the slaying is related to the king, 
the more meritorious the act. Now, the Duke of 
Orléans—so ran the minor proposition—a slave to the 
passion of greed, the s: urce of all evil, was guilty of 
high treason, and was a tyrant; which was proved by 
holding him guilty of all the pretended erimes which 
popular imagination and the partisans of the Duke of 
Burgundy laid to his charge. The conclusion was 
therefore that the Duke of Burgundy not only should 
not be punished or blamed for what had been done to 
the Duke of Orléans, but rather should be rewarded. 
This thesis seemed preposterous to the more rational 
members of the. assembly; but the Duke of Burgundy 
was present with his troops, ready to suppress any 
attempt at reply, and further he was in the good 
graces of the university; so he had no difficulty in 
obtaining letters of pardon from the king. As for 
John Parvus, who in his address was not ashamed to 
admit that he was receiving, and expected still to re- 
ceive, a pension from the Duke of Burgundy, he found 
it more prudent to withdraw from Paris and retire to 
the estate of the Duke of Burgundy at Hesdin, Artois, 
where he died in a house of his protector, regretting, it 
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is said, that he had ever allowed himself to defend such 
a proposition. 

The interest it excited was not to die with him. 
As long as the Duke of Burgundy was all-powerful in 
Paris, the argument could not be attacked publicly, 
but when he was expelled, Gerson, in a sermon de- 
livered before the king, strongly denounced seven 
propositions of John Parvus as heretical and scan- 
dalous (1413). Shortly afterwards the king asked the 
Bishop of Paris, Gérard de Montaigu, and the in- 
quisitor of France to examine them and to take what- 
ever action they judged proper—without however 
mentioning the name of John Parvus. The bishop 
and the inquisitor with sixty doctors went into what 
was called a ‘‘Council of the Faith”. After several sit- 
tings the speech of John Parvus and nine propositions, 
said to have been extracted from it, were condemned 
(23 February, 1414) by decree of the Bishop of Paris 
and of the inquisitor, and the book containing them 
was publicly burnt three days later. In the month 
of March following, the Duke of Burgundy appealed 
from the decision of the Bishop of Paris to Pope John 
XXIII. The pontiff entrusted the investigation to 
three cardinals. On the other hand, Gerson and the 
ambassadors of the King of France brought the affair 
before the council. At this juncture, Pope John 
XXIII left Constance (20 March, 1415) and withdrew 
from the council, while the King of France and the 
Duke of Burgundy made peace by the Treaty of 
Arras (22 February, 1415). Thereupon Charles VI 
ordered his representatives to take no action at the 
council against John Parvus, provided the Duke of 
Burgundy would also let the matter rest. Gerson 
broke the agreement by trying to obtain from the 
council a declaration that the writings of John Parvus 
contained numerous errors in matters of faith. The 
Duke of Burgundy replied by a letter in which, while 
disavowing the general principles that formed the 
major proposition of the argument of John Parvus, 
he maintained that the propositions condemned by 
the Bishop of Paris were not contained in the dis- 
course. Thereupon the three cardinals entrusted 
with the duke’s appeal, cited the Bishop of Paris to 
appear before them, and as he failed to do so, they 
reversed his decision, declaring at the same time that 
they did not intend thereby to approve of the propo- 
sitions condemned by him, but only wished to do 
justice to the Duke of Burgundy, who had not been 

eard at the trial. From that moment the trial of 
John Parvus became the battleground of the am- 
bassadors of France and of the Duke of Burgundy, 
and even of the Emperor Sigismund. The council 
had no intention of lending its authority to any 
political party, and in its fifteenth session, 6 July, 
1415, contented itself with a general condemnation of 
tyrannicide as upheld in the following proposition: 
‘“A tyrant may be licitly and meritoriously, and 
rightly put to death by any vassal or subject, even 
by resorting to secret plots, adulation, and feigned 
friendship, notwithstanding any oath of fealty to him 
or treaty concluded with him, without any judicial 
decree or order”. But John Parvis was not mentioned 
and the council avoided saying that any such proposi- 
tion was contained in his address, and no further deci- 
sion was pronounced by the council on the particular 
case of John Parvus. After securing the condemna- 
tion of John Parvus in August, 1416, King Charles VI 
two years later disavowed Gerson and his has (6 
October, 1418), and on 3 November, 1418, he rehabil- 
itated John Parvus and annulled the sentences pro- 
nounced against him. This perhaps was the fairest 
settlement of the case against him. His venal and 
odious defence of the assassination is worthy of all 
censure, but in justice it must be admitted that the 
propositions attributed to him by his adversaries are 
not contained in his discourse, at least in the form in 
which it has reached us. 
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Buimus, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis (Paris, 1770), 
GERSON, Opera, ed. Dupin, V (Antwerp, 1706); He.uot, 
Nobles et vilains, le miracle de Basqueville, d’aprés les poésies iné- 
dites de Jean Petit (Paris, 1895); Lm Verprer, Le livre du champ 
d'or et autres poomes inédits de Me Jean Le Petit (Paris, 1896); 
Bess, Zur Geschichte des Constanzer Konzils, Studien I, Frank- 
rewchs Kirchenpolitik und der Prozess des Jean Petit (Marburg, 
1894); Vaxois, La France et le grand schisme d’ Occident, III and 
IV (Paris, 1902); DentrLe, Chartularium Universitatis Parisé- 
ensis, III and IV (Paris, 1893, 1897); Mansr, Sac. conciliorum 
collectio, XX VII (Venice, 1784). ANTOINE DEGERT. 


John Payne, Bunssep, b. in the Diocese of Peter- 
borough; d. at Chelmsford, 2 April, 1582. He went 
to Douai in 1574, was ordained priest by the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai on 7 April, 1576, and left for 
England with Blessed Cuthbert Mayne on 24 April. 
He resided for the most part with Anne, widow of 
Sir William Petre, and daughter of Sir William 
Browne, sometime Lord Mayor of London, at In- 
gatestone, Essex, but also in London. Shortly after 
his arrival he reconciled George Godsalve, B.A. 
Oxon., a Marian deacon, of Bath diocese, whom he 
sent to Douai to be prepared for the priesthood, 
which he received at Cambrai on 20 December, 1576. 
John was arrested and imprisoned early in 1577, but, 
being not long afterwards discharged, came back to 
Douai in November. He probably returned to In- 
gatestone before Christmas, 1579. Early in July, 
i581, he and Godsalve, who had come to England in 
June, 1577, were arrested in Warwickshire through 
the instrumentality of “Judas” Eliot, and, after 
being examined by Walsingham at Greenwich, were 
committed to the Tower on 14 July. There Blessed 
John was racked on 14 August, and again on 31 
October. Eliot had accused him of plotting to kill 
the queen and her three most trusted statesmen. 
On this charge he was indicted at Chelmsford on 23 
March, and, though no attempt was made to cor- 
roborate Eliot’s story, the jury gave the verdict 
expected of them. At his execution the crowd 
interfered to prevent the infliction of the last bar- 


barities until he was dead. 
Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs (London, 1904-5), II, - 
424; Autumn, A Briefe Historie, ed. Potten (London, 1908). 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


John Rochester, Brzessep, priest and martyr, born 
probably at Terling, Essex, England, about 1498; died 
at York, 11 May, 1537. He was the third son of John 
Rochester, of Terling, and Grisold, daughter of Walter 
Writtle, of Bobbingworth. He joined the Carthu- 
sians, was a choir monk of the Charterhouse in London, 
and strenuously opposed the new doctrine of the royal 
supremacy. He was arrested and sent a prisoner to 
the Carthusian convent at Hull. From there he was 
removed to York, where he was hung inchains. With 
him there suffered one James WatworrH (? Wan- 
NERT; WALWERKE), Carthusian priest and martyr, 
concerning whom little or nothing is known. He may 
have been the.‘‘ Jacobus Walwerke” who signed the 
Oath of Succession of 1534. John Rochester was 
beatified in 1888 by Leo XIIT. 

His elder brother, Str Ropmrt Rocuesrer, K. G. 
(b. about 1494; d. 28 Noy., 1557), was a zealous Catho- 
lic. Before 1551 he had received the appointment of 
comptroller of the household to Princess Mary Tudor. 
In that year the Privy Council ordered him to prevent 
any priest saying Mass in the princess’s household, but 
he refused to interfere in any way with her private de- 
votions, and was accordingly sent to the Tower. The 
next year he was allowed to retire to the country on 
account of his health, and was soon permitted to take 
up the post of comptroller once more. When the prin- 
cess ascended the throne as Mary I, she remembered 
Rochester’s faithful service. He was made chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster; and he entered the inner 
circle of the Privy Council. He was one of the parlia- 
mentary representatives of Essex, 1553-5. He was 
buried at the Charterhouse at Sheen. 
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Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., 3. v. Rochester, John; 
Cuauncy, Hist. aliquot Martyrum Anglorum .. . Cartusiano- 
rum (Montreuil and London, 1888); Morris, The Troubles of 
our Catholic Forefathers (1st series, London, 1872); Poniarp 
in Dict. Nat. Biog., 3. v. Rochester, Sir Robert. 

C. F. Wemyss Brown. 

John Rugg, Biessep. See Hucn Farinepon, 
BLESSED. 


John Sarkander, Buessep, martyr of the seal of 
confession, b. at Skotschau in Austrian Silesia, 20 
Dec., 1576; d. at Olmiitz, 17 March, 1620. In 1603 he 
merited the title of master of philosophy at Prague, 
and after four years’ study of theology was ordained 
priest at Graz. He exercised his sacred functions in 
several places in the Diocese of Olmiitz, and was made 
parish priest (1613) of Boskowitz, and (1616) of Hol- 
leschau in Moravia. Since the fifteenth century the 
sects of the Hussites and of the Bohemian (or United) 
Brethren had spread rapidly and taken possession of 
the churches and institutions of the Catholics, but 
when (1604) Ladislaus Poppel of Lobkowitz bought 
the estates of Holleschau, he gave the church to the 
Catholics, and made a Jesuit college out of the house 
occupied by the Bohemian Brethren. With the aid of 
the Jesuits, John Sarkander converted two hundred 
and fifty of the strayed sheep, but thereby drew upon 
himself the hatred of the neighbouring landlord, 
Bitowsky of Bistritz. In 1618 the Protestants took 
control of Moravia, and John left Holleschau, made a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady at Czentoschau 
and passed a few weeks of retreat with the Minims, who 
had a housethere. Hespent some months at Krakow 
and (1619) returned to Holleschau. In February of 
the following year the Polish auxiliary troops sent to 
the emperor by King Sigismund, passed through Mora- 
via and committed many depredations on the lands of 
the Protestants, but spared Holleschau when John 
met them with the Blessed Sacrament in his hands. 
Bitowsky threw suspicion upon John Sarkander as if 
he, in conspiracy with Lobkowitz, had brought the 
enemy into the territory. John was taken prisoner 
and brought to Olmiitz. The commission appointed 
for the trial was made up entirely of Protestants, but 
the Catholic city judge Johann Scintilla was forced to 
attend. He madea report of the whole transaction to 
the bishop, Franz Cardinal von Dietrichstein (1625). 
The questions put were: who had called the troops 
into the country; what underhand dealings John had 
practised in Poland; what had been confided to him 
by Lobkowitz, whose confessor he was, and whose 
secret plans he therefore knew. Because John would 
not violate the secrets of the holy tribunal the rack 
was used on 13, 17 and 18 February. On each of the 
latter days the torture lasted for two and three hours, 
lighted candles and feathers soaked in oil, pitch, and 
sulphur were strewn over his body and ignited. He 
lingered from the effects for a month and died in 
prison. The people immediately began to venerate 
John Sarkander and to ask for his beatification. The 
process was opened under Benedict XIV but was inter- 
rupted. It was brought to a close by Pius IX, who 
pronounced the solemn beatification 6 May, 1860. 
The relics are in an altar dedicated to his name in the 
cathedral of Olmiitz. 


BrrrxowskI (Krakow, 1628) ; Positio super martyrio etc. (Rome, 
1825); LivprRant, Della vita e passione del Ven. Servo di Dio, 
Giov. Sarcander (Rome, 1855); Luxscx in Kirchenlex., s. v. 
Sarkander; Hist. polit. Blitter, XX XT, 239. 

Francis MrERSHMAN. 


John Scholasticus (6 Dxodacrixds), also called JoHN 
oF AntiocH, Patriarch of Constantinople (Jon III, 
565-77), the author of an important collection of 
ecclesiastical laws; b. at Sirimis near Antioch; d. 577. 
Of his life there is little to say. He had been a lawyer 
before his ordination. He then became a priest in the 
Antiochene patriarchate; he was sent by his patriarch 
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as legate (apocrisarius) to Constantinople in the reign 
of Justinian I (527-65). In 565 Eutychius I of Con- 
stantinople was deposed, and John succeeded him. 
When John died in 577, Eutychius was restored. Be- 
fore his elevation to the patriarchate John had already 
made a collection of canons. There were such collec- 
tions in use before his time; at first the decrees of the 
more important synods had been put together in loose 
collections, such as the “ Codex canonum”’ used by the 
Council of Chaleedon (451). Since the fifth century 
these collections had increased, and at last attempts 
were made to replace the merely chronological order 
by a systematic one. Of such systematic arrange- 
ments that of John Scholasticus was, if not absolutely 
the first, at any rate the first of any importance. Be- 
tween the years 540 and 560 he made what he called 
Yuvaywyh kavdvwy. Pope Nicholas I (858-67), writing 
to Photius, alludes to it as “Concordia canonum”’. The 
work contained fifty titles, each with the canons con- 
cerning the subject of the title. For instance, the 
first title is: ‘Of the honour towards patriarchs or- 
dained by the Canons”. This is established by 
canons vil and vi of Nicza, ii of Constantinople I, vii 
of Ephesus. Altogether the compiler quotes the 
Apostolic canons, those of ten synods, and sixty-eight 
canons from St. Basil’s second and third letters to 
Amphilochius. It is the first attempt to collect 
canons from the letters of Fathers. The first edi- 
tion contains 377 canons, arranged under fifty titles. 
After he became patriarch, John III enlarged his col- 
lection to sixty titles, and added to it eighty-seven 
chapters from the “ Novelle” of Justinian. Towards 
the end of the sixth century another author added 
twenty-five more chapters taken from both the Codex 
and the “ Novell”, concerning civil laws that affect 
Church matters. So the collection grew till it was 
finally enlarged into the ‘“ Nomocanon” (Nopoxdvwr) 
of Photius. 


VoELLUS AND JusTELLUS, Bibliotheca iuris canonict veteris, 
II (Paris, 1661), 499-602, contains the text of the Concordia 
canonum; HertmBacu, “Avexdora, II (Leipzig, 1840), 202-34, 
re-edits the text with variants and additions; Pirra, Juris 
eccles. Grecorum historia, II (Rome, 1868), 368 sqq.; Hrrcen- 
ROTHER, Das griechische Kirchenrecht in Archiv fiir kathol- 
isches Kirchenrecht, X XIII (1870), 208 sqq.; Inpem, Photius, III 
(Ratisbon, 1869), 92-9; LEqurEeNn, Oriens Christianus, I (Paris, 
1740), 225. 
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John Scotus Eriugena. See Eriucena, JoHNn 


Scotus. 
John Shert, BLessep. See THoMAs Forp, BLESsED. 


Johnson, Wrtit1am A. See WESTMINSTER, ARCH- 
DIOCESE OF. 


Johnston, RicHarp Marco, educator, author, b. 
8 March, 1822, at Powellton, Georgia, U.S. A.; d. at 
Baltimore, Maryland, 23 September, 1898. His father 
was a Baptist minister, and his early education was 
received at a country school and finished at Mercer 
College. After graduating there he spent a year teach- 
ing and then took up the study of law and was 
admitted to the Bar in 1843. In 1857, he accepted an 
appointment to the chair of belles-lettres in the State 
University of Georgia, retaining it until the opening of 
the Civil War, when he began a school for boys on his 
farm near Sparta. This he kept going during the war, 
serving also for a time on the staff of General J. E. 
Brown, and helping to organize the state militia. At 
the close of the war he moved to Maryland, where he 
opened the Penn Lucy School for boys near Baltimore. 
One of his teaching staff here was the poet Sidney 
Lanier, who persuaded him to begin to write for publi- 
cation, although he was then over fifty years old. His 
first stories were sent to the “Southern Magazine”; 
others to “The Century” followed, and became im- 
mediately popular. He had the knack of story-telling 
that depicted the homely children of the soil, quaint 
characters that filled the memories of his youth, and 
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he embalmed their fading images with facility and a 
faithful regard to accuracy that preserved the bour- 
geois type of old Middle Georgia. His style was serene 
and facile, mingling humour with moral philosophy. 
As a critic he had poetic sympathy with wise discrimi- 
nation. 

Johnston became a Catholic in 1875, accepting the 
truth after long hesitation. His wife Frances Man- 
field, of old New England stock, had been received 
into the Church six months previously. He relates 
that he was thirty years old when he first saw a priest, 
and that his first investigations into the Faith were 
during the “ Know-Nothing” campaign of 1855, when 
he read some of Bishop Hngland’s and Newman’s 
works to confute a political opponent. With his con- 
version the attendance at his school, which was long 
associated with Baptist patronage, declined, and he 
gave it up and devoted himself entirely to literature— 
his popularity as a story writer having steadily in- 
creased—and to lecturing 01 literary topics. His pub- 
lished works include: “ Dukesborough Tales” (1871- 
81), in which the impressions of his early school days 
in Georgia were elaborated; “Old Mark Langston” 
(1884); ““Two Gray Tourists” (1885); “Mr. Absalom 
Billingslea and Other Georgia Folks” (1888); ‘The 
Primes” (1891); “ Widow Guthrie” (1890); ‘“ Ogee- 
chee Cross Firings” (1889); “Old Times in New Geor- 
gia” (1897); a “ Life of Alexander H. Stephens” with 
whom he had been associated in law practice (1878). 
A collection of “ Essays” was published in 1881 and 
he prepared an “ Historical Sketch of English Litera- 
ture” (1872), a text-book for advanced students, used 
in Johns Hopkins University, and other institutions 
at which he gave lecture courses. 

ARMSTRONG, in The Catholic World Magazine (New York, 
November, 1898); ALLIBONE, Dictionary of Authors, supple- 
ment, s. v.; National Cyclopedia of American Biography, s. v.; 
The Catholic News (New York, September, 1898), files. 
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John Stone, Buessep, English martyr, executed 
at the Dane-John, Canterbury, probably in Decem- 
ber, 1539, for denying the royal supremacy. He 
was an Austin Friar of Canterbury, and a doctor of 
divinity. He is probably the Austin Friar of whom 
Bishop Ingworth complained on 14 December, 1538, 
that “at all times he still held and still desired to die 
for it, that the king may not be head of the Church 
of England”’. When in prison before his martyrdom 
“after an uninterrupted fast of three days, he heard a 
voice, but without seeing the presence of anyone, 
calling him by name and exhorting him to be of good 
courage and not to hesitate to suffer with constancy 
for the truth of the opinion which he had professed ’’. 

Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, 1 (London, 1904-5), 269; 
Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries (London, 
1906), 321: Stanton, Menology of England and Wales (London 
and New York, 1887), 228, 647. 
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John Story (or Srorey), Buessep, martyr; b. 
1504; d. at Tyburn, 1 June, 1571. He was educated at 
Oxford, and was president of Broadgates Hall, now 
Pembroke College, from 1537 to 1539. He entered 
Parliament as member for Hindon, Wilts, in 1547, and 
was imprisoned for opposing the Bill of Uniformity, 
24 Jan.—2 March, 1548-9. On his release he retired 
with his family to Louvain, but after the accession of 
Queen Mary he returned to England (Aug., 1553), and 
became chancellor to Bishop Bonner. From 1553 to 
1560 he sat for one or other parliamentary division of 
Wiltshire, and in the latter year he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Elizabeth for his outspoken opposition to 
the Bill of Supremacy. He was committed to the 
Fleet, 20 May, 1560, but eseaped, was re-arrested and 
imprisoned in the Marshalsea (1563). He once more 
made good his escape to Antwerp, where he renounced 
his English allegiance and became a Spanish subject. 
Under the Duke of Alva he held a position in the cus- 
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toms of Flanders until August, 1570, when he was kid- 
napped at Bergen-op-Zoon by Cecil’s agents. He was 
brought to London and imprisoned in the Tower, 
where he was frequently racked, and on 26 May, 1571, 
he was indicted in Westminster Hall for having con- 
spired against the queen’s life and for having while at 
Antwerp assisted the Northern rebels. The saintly 
martyr bore his tortures with fortitude, asserted over 
and over his innocence of the charges, but refused to 
make any further plea,on the ground that he was a 
Spanish subject, and that consequently his judges had 
no jurisdiction. The spectacle of this trial moved 
Edmund Campion, who was present in the Hall, to re- 
consider his own position and opened his eyes to his 
duty as a Catholic. Blessed John Story was con- 
demned 27 May, and spent his last night in the Tower, 
preparing for a death which his persecutors made as 
barbarously cruel as it was possible. 

Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, I1 (London, 1904-5), 
14; Pouiarp in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. 
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John Talaia, Orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria 
(481-482) at the time of the Monophysite troubles. 
He had been a monk in the Canopis and administrator 
(uéyas olxovoyos) of the diocese under the Patriarch 
Timothy Salofaciolus, who had sent him with Gen- 
nadius of Hermopolis as legate to the Emperor Zeno 
(474-491). Zeno was on very good terms with John 
Talaia, in whom every one foresaw the future Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria (Evagrius, ‘‘H. H.’’, III, xii; 
Felix III, Ep. i, 10, i, 4, in Thiel, ‘‘Epist. Rom. 
Pont.”, Braunsberg, 1867). It was said by his ene- 
mies that he was vain and ambitious, that he spent 
large sums of money in bribing courtiers and behaved 
as if he were already patriarch. He quarrelled with 
Acacius of Constantinople (471-489) however, who 
became his implacable enemy. Acacius afterwards 
said that Talaia had sworn that he would not accept 
the patriarchate. Just before ‘his death, Timothy 
Salofaciolus again sent John Talaia to Constantinople 
with the petition that when he, Timothy, died he 
might have a Catholic (Chaleedonian) successor. This 
time, too, Talaia enjoyed the Emperor’sfavour. Zeno 
promised all he asked and spoke with great admira- 
tion of Timothy’s pious legate. But Talaia ignored 
Acacius, who shut himself up and awaited his chance 
of revenge. ‘Talaia made friends among the court- 
iers, ingratiating himself especially with a certain Il- 
lus, administrator of the palace. As soon as Timothy 
died (481) the Catholics of Alexandria chose John 
Talaia to succeed him. Unfortunately the new pa- 
triarch then offended the emperor and gave Acacius 
his chanee. He announced his succession at once to 
Rome and Antioch, according to custom. But he 
sent no'announcement to the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, only writing to Illus begging him to tell the 
emperor. Illus was away at Antioch; so people at 
Constantinople heard the news before the official an- 
nouncement arrived. This Zeno took as a personal 


affront. Acacius stepped in to take advantage of the 
situation. He persuaded Zeno that Talaia had broken 


his oath in accepting election and had advised his 
clergy to restore the name of the great Monophysite 
champion, Dioscorus, to their diptyechs. This accusa- 
tion was sheer calumny. ‘Talaia was always unim- 
peachably orthodox. Zeno then refused to acknowl- 
edge Talaia and supported his rival Peter Mongus. 
Peter Mongus (Moyyés, hoarse) was a Monophysite 
who had already been set up as patriarch by his party 
when Timothy Ailuros died (477). During the life of 
Salofaciolus he had not made much headway; but now 
he was again brought forward by the Monophysites as 
rival patriarch to Talaia. Acacius had formerly been 
an enemy of Mongus; now he and the emperor sup- 
ported him. The situation was further complicated 
by the publication of the famous ‘‘ Henoticon” (482), 
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by which Zeno and Acacius hoped to conceiliate the 
Monophysites (see Henoticon). Peter Mongus ac- 
cepted it at once, whereas Talaia rejected it. Zeno 
then wrote to the pope (Simplicius, 463-483), saying 
that Talaia was unworthy of the See of Alexandria, 
being a perjurer and friend of Dioscorus, that Mongus 
was the right man to be patriarch. A result of this 
letter was that the Holy See did not at once acknowl- 
edge Talaia. But the pope answered the emperor, 
reflising to admit Mongus as patriarch in any case. 
Zeno, however, ordered the governor (dux) of Egypt 
to expel Talaia and establish Mongus in his place. 
Mongus then sent notice of his succession to Rome, 
Antioch, and Constantinople. Acacius acknowledged 
him and inserted his name in the Byzantine diptychs. 
Talaia, expelled from Alexandria, fled to Rome in 483, 
He there explained the whole situation to the pope 
and persuaded him to write two letters to Acacius de- 
nouncing Mongus. So also he was the adviser of the 
next pope, Felix II (or III, 483-492), in the great con- 
troversy about Mongus and the ‘‘ Henoticon” that led 
to the Acacian schism. Mongus from this time be- 
came the great subject of dispute. Communion with 
him meant Monophysitism. John Talaia practically 
disappeared from the field. He stayed at Rome under 
the pope’s protection (always of course opposed to 
Mongus and the ‘‘ Henoticon ’’) helping the papal court 
with his advice and knowledge of Hastern affairs. 
Liberatus thinks he became Bishop of Nolana in the 
Campagna; Lequien thinks this unlikely (Oriens 
Christ., II, 419). Under Gelasius I (492-496) Ta- 
laia’s name still occurs as that of a counsellor whose 
advice the pope willingly followed. He was never 
able to go back to his own see and died at Rome at a 
date unknown. 

It may be of interest to note that Paul Drews (‘‘ Zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte des Kanons in der rém. 
Messe”, Tiibingen, 1902) attributes the present ar- 
rangement of the Canon of the Mass in some measure 
to John Talaia of Alexandria. His thesis is this: 
Originally the order of the Canon corresponded to 
the Antiochene Anaphora. It was re-arranged in the 
fifth century to make it conform more or less to the 
Alexandrine Liturgy, most probably by Gelasius I 


by the advice of his influential guest (op. cit., p. 38). 

LeQuIENn, Oriens Christianus, IL (Paris, 1740), 417-419. All 
the histories of Monophysitism and the Acacian schism contain 
some account of Talaia. Lirsprarus, Breviarium cause Nes- 
torianorum et Hutychianorum in P. L., UX VIII, 963-1052; Eva- 
crivs, Historia ecclestastica, III, xii sqq., in P. G., LXXXVI; 
Hereve-Lecuerca, Histoire des Conciles, IL (Paris, 1908), 916— 
930; HerGcenrorHer, Handbuch der allgem. Kirchengeschichte, 
I (4th ed., Freiburg, 1902), 587-589. 
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John the Almsgiver (JoaANNES EHLEEMOSYNARIUS; 
Joannes Mispricors), Sarnt, Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria (606-16), b. at Amathus in Cyprus about 550; 
d. there, 616. He was the son of one Epiphanius, 
governor of Cyprus, and was of noble descent; in 
early life he was married and had children, but they 
and his wife soon died, whereupon he entered the 
religious life. 

On the death of the Patriarch Theodorus, the 
Alexandrians besought Emperor Phocas to appoint 
John his successor, which was accordingly done. 
In his youth John had had a vision of a beauti- 
ful maiden with a garland of olives on her head, who 
said that she was Compassion, the eldest daughter of 
the Great King. This had evidently made a deep im- 
pression on John’s mind, and, now that he had the 
opportunity of exercising benevolence on a large scale, 
he soon became widely known all over the Hast for his 
munificent liberality towards the poor. One of the 
first steps he took was to make a list of several thou- 
sand needy persons, whom he took under his especial 
care. He always referred to the poor as his “lords 
and masters”, because of their mighty influence at the 
Court of the Most High. He assisted people of every 
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class who werein need. A shipwrecked merchant was 
thus helped three times, on the first two occasions 
apparently without doing him much good; the third 
time however, John fitted him out with a ship and a 
cargo of wheat, and by favourable winds he was taken 
as far as Britain, where, as there was a shortage of 
wheat, he obtained his own price. Another person, 
who was not really in need, applied for alms and was 


~ detected by the officers of the palace; but John merely 


said “Give unto him; he may be Our Lord in dis- 
guise.” He visited the hospitals three times every 
week, and he freed a great many slaves. He was a 
reformer who attacked simony, and fought heresy by 
means of improvements in religious education. He 
also reorganized the system of weights and measures 
for the sake of the poor, and put a stop to corruption 
among the officials. He increased the number of 
churches in Alexandria from seven to seventy. 

John is said to have devoted the entire revenues of 
his see to the alleviation of those in need. A rich man 
presented him with a magnificent bed covering; he 
accepted it for one night, but then sold it, and dis- 
posed of the money inalms. The rich man “bought 
in” the article, and again presented it to John, with the 
same result. This was repeated several times; but 
John drily remarked: ‘“ We will see who tires first.” 
It was not John. Another instance of his piety was 
that he caused his own grave to be dug, but only 
partly so, and appointed a servant to come before him 
on all state occasions and say “ My Lord, your tomb is 
unfinished; pray give orders for its completion, for 
you know not the hour when death may seize you.”’ 
When the Persians sacked Jerusalem in 614, John 
sent large supplies of food, wine, and money to the 
fleeing Christians. But eventually the Persians 
occupied Alexandria, and John himself in his old 
age was forced to flee to his native country, where 
he died. 

His body was brought to Constantinople, thence 
to Ofen by King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary; 
thence in 1530 to Toll near Presburg, and finally in 
1632 to Presburg cathedral. He was the original 
patron saint of the Hospitallers, and was commem- 
orated by the Greeks on 12 Noy. His life, written 
by Leontius of Neapolis, in Cyprus, was translated 
into Latin by Anastasius the Librarian in the ninth 
century and was referred to at the Seventh General 
Council. 


Scur6pu in Kirchenlex., s. v. Johannes, der Almosengeber; 
Butter, Lives of the Saints; Acta SS., II Jan., 495 sqq.; Davip- 
son in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. vy. Joannes (15); Micnu, P. G., 
XCII, CXVII; Lequien, Oriens Christ., II, 445; PaLarox ¥ 
Menvoza, Vida de S. Juan (Madrid, 1762). 
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John the Baptist, Sarvr.—The principal sources 
of information concerning the life and ministry of St. 
John the Baptist are the canonical Gospels. Of 
these St. Luke is the most complete, giving as he does 
the wonderful circumstances accompanying the birth 
of the Precursor and items on his ministry and death. 
St. Matthew’s Gospel stands in close relation with 
that of St. Luke, as far as John’s public ministry is 
concerned, but contains nothing in reference to his 
early life. From St. Mark, whose account of the 
Precursor’s life is very meagre, no new detail can be 
gathered. Finally, the fourth Gospel has this spe- 
cial feature, that it gives the testimony of St. John 
after the Saviour’s baptism. Besides the indications 
supplied by these writings, passing allusions occur in 
such passages as Acts, xili, 24; xix, 1-6; but these 
are few and bear on the subject only indirectly. 
To the above should be added what Josephus relates 
in his Jewish Antiquities (XVIII, v, 2), but it should 
be remembered that he is woefully erratic in his 
dates, mistaken in proper names, and seems to ar- 
range facts according to his own political views; 
however, his judgment of John, also what he tells 
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us regarding the Precursor’s popularity, together 
with a few details of minor importance, are worthy 
of the historian’s attention. The same cannot be 
said of the apocryphal gospels, because the scant 
information they give of the Precursor is either 
copied from the canonical Gospels (and to these they 
can add no authority), or else is a mass of idle va- 
garies. 

Zachary, the father of John the Baptist, was a 
priest of the course of Abia, the eighth of the twenty- 
four courses into which the priests were divided 
(I Par., xxiv, 7-19); Elizabeth, the Precursor’s 
mother, “was of the daughters of Aaron”, according 
to St. Luke (i, 5); the same Evangelist, a few verses 
farther on (i, 26), calls her the “cousin” (cvyyevls) 
of Mary. These two statements appear to be con- 
flicting, for how, it will be asked, could a cousin of 
the Blessed Virgin be “of the daughters of Aaron”? 
The problem might be solved by adopting the read- 
ing given in an old Persian version, where we find 
“mother’s sister” (unrpadedp%) instead of “cousin”. 
A somewhat analogous explanation, probably bor- 
rowed from some apocryphal writing, and perhaps 
correct, is given by St. Hippolytus (in Nicephor., 
II, ii). According to him, Mathan had three daugh- 
ters: Mary, Soba, and Ann. Mary, the oldest, mar- 
ried a man of Bethlehem and was the mother of 
Salome; Soba married at Bethlehem also, but a 
“son of Levi”, by whom she had Elizabeth; Ann 
wedded a Galilean (Joachim) and bore Mary, the 
Mother of God. Thus Salome, Elizabeth, and the 
Blessed Virgin were first cousins, and Elizabeth, 
“of the daughters of Aaron” on her father’s side, 
was, on her mother’s side, the cousin of Mary. Zach- 
ary’s home is designated only in a vague manner by 
St. Luke: it was “a city of Juda”, “in the hill- 
country” (i, 39). Reland, advocating the unwar- 
ranted assumption that Juda might be a misspelling 
of the name, proposed to read in its stead Jutta 
(Jos.; xv, 55; xxi, 16; D.V.: Jota, Jeta), a priestly 
town south of Hebron. But priests did not always 
live in priestly towns (Mathathias’s home was at 
Modin; Simon Machabeus’s at Gaza). A tradition, 
which can be traced back to the time before the 
Crusades, points to the little town of Ain-Karim, 
five miles south-west of Jerusalem. 

The birth of the Precursor was announced in a 
most striking manner. Zachary and Elizabeth, as 
we learn from St. Luke, “were both just before God, 
walking in all the commandments and justifications 
of the Lord without blame; and they had no son, for 
that Elizabeth was barren” (i, 6-7). Long they had 
prayed that their union might be blessed with off- 
spring; but, now that ‘they were both advanced in 
years”’, the reproach of barrenness bore heavily upon 
them. ‘And it came to pass, when he executed the 
priestly function in the order of his course before 
God, according to the custom of the priestly office, 
it was his lot to offer incense, going intc the temple 
of the Lord. And all the multitude of the people 
was praying without, at the hour of incense. And 
there appeared to him an angel of the Lord, standing 
on the right side of the altar of incense. And Zach- 
ary seeing him, was troubled, and fear fell upon him. 
But the angel said to him: Fear not, Zachary, for 
thy prayer is heard; and thy wife Elizabeth shall bear 
thee a son, and thou shalt call his name John: and 
thou shalt have joy and gladness, and many shall 
rejoice in his nativity. For he shall be great before 
the Lord; and shall drink no wine nor strong drink: 
and he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from 
his mother’s womb. And he shall convert many of 
the children of Israel to the Lord their God. And 
he shall go before him in the spirit and power of 
Elias; that he may turn the hearts of the fathers unto 
the children, and the incredulous to the wisdom of 
the just, to prepare unto the Lord a perfect people 
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(i, 8-17). As Zachary was slow in believing this 
startling prediction, the angel, making himself known 
to him, announced that, in punishment of his in- 
credulity, he should be stricken with dumbness 
until the promise was fulfilled. “And it came to 
pase after the days of his office were accomplished, 

e departed to his own house. And after those days, 
Elizabeth his wife conceived, and hid herself five 
months” (i, 23-24). 

Now during the sixth month, the Annunciation 
had taken place, and, as Mary had heard from the 
angel the fact of her cousin’s conceiving, she went 
“with haste” to congratulate her. “And it came 
to pass, that when Elizabeth heard the salutation of 
Mary, the infant”—filled, like the mother, with the 
Holy Ghost—‘‘leaped for joy in her womb”, as if to 
acknowledge the presence of his Lord. Then was ac- 
complished the prophetic utterance of the angel that 
the child should “be filled with the Holy Ghost even 
from his mother’s womb’. Now as the presence of 
any sin whatever is incompatible with the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost in the soul, it follows that at this 
moment John was cleansed from the stain of original 
sin. When “ Elizabeth’s full time of being delivered 
was come, . . . she brought forth a son” (i, 57); and 
“on the eighth day they came to circumcise the child, 
and they called him by his father’s name Zachary. 
And his mother answering, said: Not so, but he shall be 
called John. And they said to her: There is none of 
thy kindred that is called by this name. And they 
made signs to his father, how he would have him 
called. And demanding a writing table, he wrote, say- 
ing: John is his name. And they all wondered” (i, 
59-63). They were not aware that no better name 
could be applied (John, Hebr.: Jehohanan, 1. e. 
“Jahweh hath merey”) to him who, as his father 
prophesied, was to ‘go before the face of the Lord 
to prepare his ways: to give knowledge of salvation 
to his people, unto remission of their sins: through 
the bowels of the mercy of our God” (i, 76-78). 
Moreover, all these events, to wit, a child born to an 
aged couple, Zachary’s sudden dumbness, his equally 
sudden recovery of speech, his astounding utterance, 
might justly strike with wonderment the assembled 
neighbours; these could hardly help asking: ‘“ What 
an one, think ye, shall this child be?”’ G, 66). 

As to the date of the birth of John the Baptist, 
nothing can be said with certainty. The Gospel 
suggests that the Precursor was born about six 
months before Christ; but the year of Christ’s na- 
tivity has not so far been ascertained. Nor is there 
anything certain about the season of Christ’s birth, 
for it is well known that the assignment of the feast 
of Christmas to the twenty-fifth of December is not 
grounded on historical evidence, but is possibly sug- 
gested by merely astronomical considerations, also, 
perhaps, inferred from astronomico-theological rea- 
sonings. Besides, no calculations can be based upon 
the time of the year when the course of Abia was 
serving in the Temple, since each one of the twenty- 
four courses of priests had two turnsa year. Of John’s 
early life St. Luke tells us only that “the child grew, 
and was strengthened in spirit; and was in the deserts, 
until the day of his manifestation to Israel” (i, 80). 
Should we ask just when the Precursor went into the 
wilderness, an old tradition echoed by Paul Warne- 
fried (Paul the Deacon), in the hymn, “Ut queant 
laxis”, composed in honour of the saint, gives an 
answer hardly more definite than the statement of 
the Gospel: “Antra deserti teneris sub annis . . - 
petiit . . .” Other writers, however, thought they 
knew better. For instance, St. Peter of Alexandria 
believed St. John was taken into the desert to escape 
the wrath of Herod, who, if we may believe report, 
was impelled by fear of losing his kingdom to seek the 
life of the Precursor, just as he was, later on, to seek 
that of the new-born Saviour. It was added alse 
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that Herod on this account had Zachary put to death 
between the temple and the altar, because he had 
prophesied the coming of the Messias (Baron., “ An- 
nal. Apparat.”, n. 53). These are worthless legends 
long since branded by St. Jerome as “apoeryphorum 
somnia”’. 

Passing, then, with St. Luke, over a period of some 
thirty years, we reach what may be considered the 
beginning of the public ministry of St. John (see 
CuronoLocy, BisricaL). Up to this he had led in 
the desert the life of an anchorite; now he comes 
forth to deliver his message to the world. “In the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar. . . 
the word of the Lord was made unto John, the son of 
Zachary, in the desert. And he came into all the 
country about the Jordan, preaching” (Luke, iii, 
1-3), clothed not in the soft garments of a courtier 
(Matt., xi, 8; Luke, vii, 24), but in those “of camel’s 
hair, and a leather girdle about his loins”; and “his 
meat’”’—he looked as if he came neither eating nor 
drinking (Matt., xi, 18; Luke, vii, 33)—“was locusts 
and wild honey” (Matt., iii, 4; Mark, i, 6); his whole 
countenance, far from suggesting the idea of a reed 
shaken by the wind (Matt., xi, 7; Luke, vii, 24), 
manifested undaunted constancy. A few incredu- 
lous scoffers feigned to be scandalized: “He hath a 
devil” (Matt., xi, 18). Nevertheless, “Jerusalem 
and all Judea, and all the country about Jordan” 
(Matt., ii, 5), drawn by his strong and winning 
personality, went out to him; the austerity of his life 
added immensely to the weight of his words; for the 
simple folk, he was truly a prophet (Matt., xi, 9; 
ef. Luke, i, 76, 77). “Do penance: for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand” (Matt., mi, 2), such was the 
burden of his teaching. Men of all conditions flocked 
round him. 

Pharisees and Sadducees were there; the latter 
attracted perhaps by curiosity and scepticism, the 
former expecting possibly a word of praise for their 
multitudinous customs and practices, and all, prob- 
ably, more anxious to see which of the rival sects the 
new prophet would commend than to seek instruc- 
tion. But John laid bare their hypocrisy. Drawing 
his similes from the surrounding scenery, and even, 
after the Oriental fashion, making use of a play on 
words (abanimbanim), he lashed their pride with this 
well-deserved rebuke: “ Ye brood of vipers, who hath 
shewed you to flee from the wrath to come? Bring 
forth therefore fruits worthy of penance. And think 
not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham for 
our father. For I tell you that God is able of these 
stones to raise up children to Abraham. For now 
the axe is laid to the root of the trees. Every tree 
therefore that doth not yield good fruit, shall be 
cut down, and cast into the fire” (Matt., iil, 7-10; 
Luke, iii, 7-9). It was clear something had to be 
done. The men of good will among the listeners 
asked: “What shall we do?” (Probably some were 
wealthy and, according to the custom of people in 
such circumstances, were clad in two tunics.—Joseph., 
“Antiq.”, XVIII, v, 7.) “And he answering, said to 
them: He that hath two coats, let him give to him 
that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do in 
like manner” (Luke, iii, 11). Some were publicans; 
on them he enjoined not to exact more than the rate 
of taxes fixed by law (Luke, iii, 13). To the soldiers 
(probably Jewish police officers) he recommended 
not to do violence to any man, nor falsely to denounce 
anyone, and to be content with their pay (Luke, iii, 
14). In other words, he cautioned them against 
trusting in their national privileges, he did not 
countenance the tenets of any sect, nor did he advo- 
cate the forsaking of one’s ordinary state of life, but 
faithfulness and honesty in the fulfillment of one’s 
duties, and the humble confession of one’s sins. 

To confirm the good dispositions of his listeners, 
John baptized them in the Jordan, “saying that 
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baptism was good, not so much to free one from certain 
sins [ef. St. Thom., ‘Summ. Theol.”, III, Q. xxxviii, 
a. 2 and 3] as to purify the body, the soul being 
already cleansed from its defilements by justice” 
(Joseph., ‘“Antiq.”’, XVIII, vii). This feature of his 
ministry, more than anything else, attracted public 
attention to such an extent that he was surnamed 
“the Baptist” (i.e. Baptizer) even during his lifetime 
(by Christ, Matt., xi, 11; by his own disciples, Luke, 
vii, 20; by Herod, Matt., xiv, 2; by Herodias, Matt., 
xiv, 3). Still his right to baptize was questioned by 
some (John, i, 25); the Pharisees and the lawyers 
refused to comply with this ceremony, on the plea 
that baptism, as a preparation for the kingdom of 
God, was connected only with the Messias (Ezech., 
xxxvi, 25; Zach., xiii, 1, ete.), Elias, and the prophet 
spoken of in Deut., xviii, 15. John’s reply was that 
he was Divinely “sent to baptize with water” (John, 
i, 33); to this, later on, our Saviour bore testimony, 
when, in answer to the Pharisees trying to ensnare 
him, he implicitly declared that John’s baptism was 
from heaven (Mark, xi, 30). Whilst baptizing, John, 
lest the people might think “that perhaps he might 
be the Christ” (Luke, iii, 15), did not fail to insist 
that his was only a forerunner’s mission: “I indeed 
baptize you with water; but there shall come one 
mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not 
worthy to loose: he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire: whose fan is in his hand and 
he will purge his floor; and will gather the wheat into 
his barn, but the chaff he will burn with unquenchable 
fire” (Luke, iii, 16, 17). Whatever John may have 
meant by this baptism “with fire”, he, at all events, 
in this declaration clearly defined his relation to the 
One to come. 

Here it will not be amiss to touch on the scene of 
the Precursor’s ministry. The locality should be 
sought in that part of the Jordan valley (Luke, iii, 3) 
which is called the desert (Mark, i, 4). Two places 
are mentioned in the Fourth Gospel in this connexion: 
Bethania (John, i, 28) and Ennon (A. V. non, John, 
iil, 23). As to Bethania, the reading Bethabara, 
first given by Origen, should be discarded; but the 
Alexandrine scholar perhaps was less wrong in sug- 
gesting the other reading, Bethara, possibly a Greek 
form of Betharan; at any rate, the site in question 
must be looked for “beyond the Jordan” (John, i, 
28). The second place, Ennon, “near Salim” (John, 
ii, 23), the extreme northern point marked in the 
Madaba mosaic map, is described in Eusebius’s 
“QOnomasticon” as being eight miles south of Scyth- 
opolis (Beisan), and should be sought probably at 
Ed-Deir or El-Fatur, a short distance from the Jor- 
dan (Lagrange, in “Revue Biblique”, IV, 1895, pp. 
502-05). Moreover, a long-standing tradition, traced 
back to a.p. 333, associates the activity of the Pre- 
cursor, particularly the Baptism of the Lord, with 
the neighbourhood of Deir Mar-Yuhanna (Qasr el- 
Yehtid). 

The Precursor had been preaching and baptizing 
for some time (just how long is not known), when 
Jesus came from Galilee to the Jordan, to be baptized 
by him. Why, it might be asked, should He “who 
did no sin” (I Pet., ii, 22) seek John’s “baptism of 
penance for the remission of sins” (Luke, iii, 3)? 
The Fathers of the Church answer very appropriately 
that this was the occasion preordained by the Father 
when Jesus should be manifested to the world as the 
Son of God; then again, by submitting to it, Jesus 
sanctioned the baptism of John. “But John stayed 
him, saying: I ought to be baptized by thee, and com- 
est thou to me?” (Matt., iii, 14). These words, im- 
plying, as they do, that John knew Jesus, are in 
seeming conflict with a later declaration of John 
recorded in the Fourth Gospel: “I knew him not” 
(John, i, 33). Most interpreters take it that the 
Precursor had some intimation of Jesus being the 
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Messias: they assign this as the reason why John at 
first refused to baptize him; but the heavenly mani- 
festation had, a few moments later, changed this 
intimation into perfect knowledge. ‘“ And Jesus an- 
swering, said to him: Suffer it to be so now. For 
so it becometh us to fulfil all justice. Then he suf- 
fered him. And Jesus being baptized, forthwith 
came out of the water: and lo, the heavens were 
opened to him. . And, behold, a voice from 
heaven, saying: This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased” (Matt., ili, 15-17). 

After this baptism, while Jesus was preaching 
through the towns of Galilee, going into Judea only 
occasionally for the feast days, John continued his 
ministry in the valley of the Jordan. It was at this 
time that “the Jews sent from Jerusalem priests and 
Levites to him, to ask him: Who art thou? And he 
confessed, and did not deny: and he confessed: I am 
not the Christ. And they asked him: What then? 
Art thou Elias? And he said: I am not. Art thou 
the prophet? And he answered: No. They said, 
therefore, unto him: Who art thou, that we may give 
an answer to them that sent us? What sayest thou 
of thyself? He said: I am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, make straight the way of the Lord, 
as said the prophet Isaias” (John, i, 19-23). John 
denied he was Elias, whom the Jews were looking 
for (Matt., xvii, 10; Mark, ix, 10). Nor did Jesus 
admit it, though His words to His disciples at first 
sight seem to point that way; “Elias indeed shall 
come, and restore all things. But I say to you, that 
Elias is already come” (Matt., xvii, 11; Mark, ix, 
11-12). St. Matthew notes “the disciples understood, 
that he had spoken to them of John the Baptist”’ 
(Matt., xvii, 13). This was equal to saying, “Elias 
is not to come in the flesh.”” But, in speaking of John 
before the multitude, Jesus made it plain that he 
called John Elias figuratively: “If you will receive it, 
he is Elias that is to come. He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear” (Matt., xi, 14, 15). This had 
been anticipated by the angel when, announcing 
John’s birth to Zachary, he foretold that the child 
would go before the Lord ‘in the spirit and power 
of Elias” (Luke, i, 17). “The next day, John saw 
Jesus coming to him and he saith: Behold the Lamb 
of God, behold him who taketh away the sin of the 
world. This is he of whom I said: After me there 
cometh a man, who is preferred before me: because he 
was before me . . . that he may be made manifest in 
Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with water. 

And I knew him not; but he who sent me to 
baptize with water, said to me: He upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining upon 
him, he it is that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. 
And I saw, and I gave testimony, that this is the Son 
of God” (John, i, 29-34). 

Among the many listeners flocking to St. John 
some, more deeply touched by his doctrine, stayed 
with him, thus forming as around other famous 
doctors of the law, a gr p of disciples. These he 
exhorted to fast (Mark, i, 18), these he taught 
special forms of prayer (Luke, v, 33; xi, 1). Their 
number, according to the pseudo-Clementine litera- 
ture, reached thirty (Hom. ii, 23). Among them 
was Andrew of Bethsaida of Galilee (John, i, 44). 
One day, as Jesus was standing in the distance, John, 
pointing Him out, repeated his previous declaration: 
“Behold the Lamb of God”. Then Andrew, with 
another disciple of John, hearing this, followed Jesus 
(John, i, 36-38). This account of the calling of An- 
drew and Simon differs materially from that found 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke; yet it should 
be noticed that St. Luke, in particular, so narrates 
the meeting of the two brothers with the Saviour, 
as to let us infer they already knew Him. Now, 
on the other hand, since the Fourth Evangelist does 
not say that Andrew and his companions forthwith 
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left their business to devote themselves exclusively 
to the Gospel or its preparation, there is clearly no 
absolute discordance between the narration of the 
first three Gospels and that of St. John. 

The Precursor, after the lapse of several months, 
again appears on the scene, and he is still preaching and 
baptizing on the banks of the Jordan (John, iii, 23). 
Jesus, in the meantime, had gathered about Himself 
a following of disciples, and He came “into the land 
of Judea: and there He abode with them, and bap- 
tized (John, ii, 22),—“‘though Jesus himself did not 
baptize, but his disciples” (John, iv, 2).—There 
arose a question between some of John’s disciples and 
the Jews [the best Greek texts have “a Jew’’] con- 
cerning purification” (John, iii, 25), that is to say, 
as is suggested by the context, concerning the relative 
value of both baptisms. The disciples of John came 
to him: “Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond the 
Jordan, to whom thou gavest testimony, behold he 
baptizeth, and allmen come to him”’ (John, iii, 26-27). 
They undoubtedly meant that Jesus should give 
way to John who had recommended Him, and that, 
by baptizing, He was encroaching upon the rights of 
Jobn. “John answered and said: A man cannot 
receive any thing, unless it be given him from heaven. 
You yourselves do bear me witness, that I said, I am 
not Christ, but that I am sent before him. He that 
hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of 
the bridegroom, who standeth and heareth him, re- 
joiceth with joy because of the bridegroom’s voice. 
This my joy, therefore, is fulfilled. He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease. He that cometh from 
above, is above all. He that is of the earth, of the 
earth he is, and of the earth he speaketh. He that 
cometh from heaven, is above all. And what he hath 
seen and heard, that he testifieth. .. .” (John, iii, 
27-36). 

The above narration recalls the fact before men- 
tioned (John, i, 28), that part of the Baptist’s min- 
istry was exercised in Perea: Ennon, another scene 
of his labours, was within the borders of Galilee; 
both Perea and Galilee made up the tetrarchy of 
Herod Antipas. This prince, a son worthy of his 
father Herod the Great, had married, likely for 
political reasons, the daughter of Aretas, king of the 
Nabatheans. But on a visit to Rome, he fell in love 
with his niece Herodias, the wife of his half-brother 
Philip (son of the younger Mariamne), and induced her 
to come on to Galilee. When and where the Pre- 
cursor met Herod, we are not told, but from the 
synoptic Gospels we learn that John dared to rebuke 
the tetrarch for his evil deeds, especially his public 
adultery. Herod, swayed by Herodias, did not allow 
the unwelcome reprover to go unpunished: he “sent 
and apprehended John and bound him in prison”. 
Josephus tells us quite another story, containing 
perhaps also an element of truth. “As great crowds 
clustered around John, Herod became afraid lest the 
Baptist should abuse his moral authority over them 
to incite them to rebellion, as they would do any- 
thing at his bidding; therefore he thought it wiser, 
so as to prevent possible happenings, to take away 
the dangerous preacher . . . and he imprisoned him 
in the fortress of Macherus”’ (Antiq., XVIII, v, 2). 
Whatever may have been the chief motive of the 
tetrarch’s policy, it is certain that Herodias nour- 
ished a bitter hatred against John: “She laid snares 
for him: and was desirous to put him to death” 
(Mark, vi, 19). Although Herod first shared her 
desire, yet “he feared the people: because they 
esteemed him as a prophet” (Matt., xiv, 5). After 
some time this resentment on Herod’s part seems to 
have abated, for, according to Mark, vi, 19, 20, he 
heard John willingly and did many things at his 
suggestion. ; 

John, in his fetters, was attended by some of his 
disciples, who kept him in touch with the events of 
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the day. He thus learned of the wonders wrought 
by Jesus. At this point it cannot be supposed that 
John’s faith wavered in the least. Some of his 
disciples, however, would not be convinced by his 
words that Jesus was the Messias. Accordingly, he 
sent them to Jesus, bidding them say: “John the 
Baptist hath sent us to thee, saying: Art thou he that 
art to come; or look we for another? (And in that 
same hour, he cured many of their [the people’s] 
diseases, and hurts, and evil spirits; and to many 
that were blind he gave sight.) And answering, 
he said to them: Go and relate to John what you have 
heard and seen: the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are made clean, the deaf hear, the dead rise 
again, to the poor the gospel is preached: and blessed 
is he whosoever shall not be scandalized in me” 
(Luke, vii, 20-23; Matt., xi, 3-6). 

How this interview affected John’s disciples, we 
do not know; but we do know the encomium it occa- 
sioned of John from the lips of Jesus: “ And when the 
messengers of John were departed, he began to speak 
to the multitudes concerning John. What went ye 
out into the desert to see? A reed shaken with the 
wind?” All knew full well why John was in prison, 
and that in his captivity he was more than ever the 
undaunted champion of truth and virtue.—“ But 
what went you out to see? A man clothed in soft 
garments? Behold they that are in costly apparel, 
and live delicately, are in the houses of kings. But 
what went you out to see? a prophet? Yea, I say to 
you, and more than a prophet. This is he of whom 
it is written: Behold, I send my angel before thy 
face, who shall prepare thy way before thee. For I 
say to you: Amongst those that are born of women, 
there is not a greater prophet than John the Bap- 
tist” (Luke, vii, 24-28). And continuing, Jesus 
pointed out the inconsistency of the world in its 
opinions both of himself and his precursor: “John 
the Baptist came neither eating bread nor drinking 
wine; and you say: He hath a devil. The Son of 
man is come eating and drinking: and you say: 
Behold a man that is a glutton and a drinker of wine, 
a friend of publicans and sinners. And wisdom is 
justified by all her children” (Luke, vii, 33-35). 

St. John languished probably for some time in the 
fortress of Machzrus; but the ire of Herodias, unlike 
that of Herod, never abated: she watched her chance. 
It came at the birthday feast which Herod, after 
Roman fashion, gave to the “princes, and tribunes, 
and chief men of Galilee. And when the daughter 
of the same Herodias [Josephus gives her name: 
Salome] had come in, and had danced, and pleased 
Herod and them that were at table with him, the 
king said to the damsel: Ask of me what thou wilt, 
and I will give it thee. . . . Who when she was gone 
out, said to her mother, what shall I ask? But she 
said: The head of John the Baptist. And when she was 
come in immediately with haste to the king, she 
asked, saying: I will that forthwith thou give me in 
a dish, the head of John the Baptist. And the king 
was struck sad. Yet because of his oath, and be- 
cause of them that were with him at table, he would 
not displease her: but sending an executioner, he 
commanded that his head should be brought in a 
dish: and gave it to the damsel, and the damsel gave 
it to her mother” (Mark, vi, 21-28). Thus was done 
to death the greatest “amongst them that are born 
of women”, the prize awarded to a dancing girl, 
the toll exacted for an oath rashly taken and crim- 
inally kept (St. Augustine). At such an unjustifiable 
execution even the Jews were shocked, and they 
attributed to Divine vengeance the defeat Herod 
sustained afterwards at the hands of Aretas, his 
nghtful father-in-law (Joseph., loc. cit.). John’s 
disciples, hearing of his death, “came, and took his 
body, and laid it in a tomb” (Mark, vi, 29), “and 
came and told Jesus” (Matt., xiv, 12), 
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The lasting impression made by the Precursor upon 
those wno had come within his influence cannot be 
better illustrated than by mentioning the awe which 
seized upon Herod when he heard of the wonders 
wrought by Jesus who, in his mind, was no other than 
John the Baptist come to life (Matt., xiv, 1, 2, ete.). 
The Precursor’s influence did not die with him. It 
was far-reaching, too, as we learn from Acts, xvill, 
25; xix, 3, where we find that proselytes at Ephesus 
had received from Apollo and others the baptism of 
John. Moreover, early Christian writers speak of a 
sect taking its name from John and holding only to 
his baptism. The date of John the Baptist’s death, 
29 August, assigned in the liturgical calendars can 
hardly be relied upon, because it is scarcely based 
upon trustworthy documents. His burial-place has 
been fixed by an old tradition at Sebaste (Samaria). 
But if there be any truth in Josephus’s assertion, that 
John was put to death at Macherus, it is hard to 
understand why he was buried so far from the 
Herodian fortress. Still, it is quite possible that, at 
a later date unknown to us, his sacred remains were 
carried to Sebaste. At any rate, about the middle 
of the fourth century, his tomb was there honoured, 
as we are informed on the testimony of Rufinus and 
Theodoretus. These authors add that the shrine was 
desecrated under Julian the Apostate (c. a. D. 362), the 
bones being partly burned. A portion of the rescued 
relics was carried to Jerusalem, then to Alexandria; 
and there, on 27 May, 395, these relics were laid in the 
gorgeous basilica just dedicated to the Precursor on 
the site of the once famous temple of Serapis. The 
tomb at Sebaste continued, nevertheless, to be 
visited by pious pilgrims, and St. Jerome bears wit- 
ness to the miracles there wrought. Perhaps some 
of the relics had been brought back to Sebaste. 
Other portions at different times found their way to 
many sanctuaries of the Christian world, and long is 
the list of the churches claiming possession of some 
part of the precious treasure. What became of the 
head of the Precursor is difficult to determine. 
Nicephorus (1, ix) and Metaphrastes say Herodias had 
it buried in the fortress of Macherus; others insist 
that it was interred in Herod’s palace at Jerusalem; 
there it was found during the reign of Constantine, 
and thence secretly taken to Emesa, in Pheenicia, 
where it was concealed, the place remaining unknown 
for years, until it was manifested by revelation in 
453. In the many and discordant relations concern- 
ing this relic, unfortunately much uncertainty pre- 
vails; their discrepancies in almost every point render 
the problem so intricate as to baffle solution. This 
signal relic, in whole or in part, is claimed by several 
churches, among them Amiens, Nemours, St-Jean 
d’Angeli (France), 8. Silvestro in Capite (Rome). 
This fact Tillemont traces to a mistaking of one 
St. John for another, an explanation which, in certain 
cases, appears to be founded on good grounds and 
accounts well for this otherwise puzzling multipli- 
cation of relics. 

The honour paid so ea ty and in so many places 
to the relics of St. John the Baptist, the zeal with 
which many churches have maintained at all times 
their ill-founded claims to some of his relies, the 
numberless churches, abbeys, towns, and religious 
families placed under his patronage, the frequency of 
his name among Christian people, all attest the an- 
tiquity and widespread diffusion of the devotion to 
the Precursor. The commemoration of his Nativity 
is one of the oldest feasts, if not the oldest feast, 
introduced into both the Greek and Latin liturgies 
to honour a saint. But why is the feast proper, as it 
were, of St. John on the day of his nativity, whereas 
with other saints it is the day of their death? Be- 
cause it was meet that the birth of him who, unlike 
the rest, was “filled with the Holy Ghost even from 
his mother’s womb”, should be signalized as a 
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day of triumph. The celebration of the Decolla- 
tion of John the Baptist, on 29 August, enjoys almost 
the same antiquity. We find also in the oldest 
martyrologies mention of a feast of the Conception 
of the Precursor on 24 September. But the most 
solemn celebration in honour of this saint was always 
that of his Nativity, preceded until recently by a 
fast. Many places adopted the custom introduced by 
St. Sabas of having a double Office on this day, as 
on the day of the Nativity of the Lord. The first 
Office, intended to signify the time of the Law and 
the Prophets which lasted up to St. John (Luke, xvi, 
16), began at sunset, and was chanted without Alleluia; 
the second, meant to celebrate the opening of the 
time of grace, and gladdened by the singing of 
Alleluia, was held during the night. The resem- 
blance of the feast of St. John with that of Christmas 
was carried farther, for another feature of the 24th 
of June was the celebration of three masses: the 
first, in the dead of night, recalled his mission of 
Precursor; the second, at daybreak, commemorated 
the baptism he conferred; and the third, at the hour 
of Terce, honoured his sanctity. The whole liturgy 
of the day, repeatedly enriched by the additions of 
several popes, was in suggestiveness and beauty on 
a par with the liturgy of Christmas. So sacred 
was St. John’s day deemed that two rival armies, 
meeting face to face on 23 June, by common 
accord put off the battle until the morrow of the 
feast (Battle of Fontenay, 841). ‘Joy, which is the 
characteristic of the day, radiated from the sacred 
precincts. The lovely summer nights, at St. John’s 
tide, gave free scope to popular display of lively 
faith among various nationalities. Scarce had the 
last rays of the setting sun died away when, all the 
world over, immense columns of flame arose from 
every mountain-top, and in an instant, every town, 
and village, and hamlet was lighted up” (Guéranger). 
The custom of the “St. John’s fires”, whatever its 
origin, has, in certain regions, endured unto this day. 
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John the Deacon (JoHannes Draconus).—Among 
the writers of the Middle Ages who bear this name, 
four historians deserve particular mention on account 
of the importance of their work. In chronological or- 
der they are as follows:— ‘ 

(1) John, deacon of Rome, date of birth unknown; 
d. before 882. Johannes, surnamed Hymonides, was 
towards the middle of the ninth century a monk of 
Monte Cassino, and later a deacon of the Roman 
Church. Possessed of no inconsiderable learning, he 
was closely associated with the learned Anastasius, 
Jibrarian of the Roman Church (d. 879), and at the 
instance of John VIII (872-82) wrote a life of St. 
Gregory the Great, making use of the works of this 
pope and of extracts made at an earlier date from the 
pope’s letters in the archives of the Roman Church. 
The work is divided into four books: in the first he 
gives an account of the life of Gregory up to the time 
of his pontificate; in the second, of his activities as 
pope; in the third, of his teachings; and in the fourth, 
of his progress in perfection. The life is edited by 
Mabillon (‘‘ Acta SS. ord. S. Benedicti”, I, 398-496; 
“eta SS.”, March, Il, 137-211; P. L., LXXV, 50 
sqq.). He intended to write also a detailed history of 
the Church, and at his request the aforesaid Anas- 
tasius compiled a history in three parts (tripartita) 
from Greek sources for the use of John, whose pur- 
pose, however,.was never executed. On the invitation 
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of Bishop Gaudericus of Velletri (867-79), he under. 
took to re-edit the ‘‘Gesta Clementis”, a life of Clem- 
ent I (d. about end of first century), but did not live 
to finish the work, which Gaudericus undertook to 
complete, though it never appeared in full. It is said 
that in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris there is 
yet in manuscript a short commentary on the Hepta- 
teuch based on patristic sources and written by this 
John. A letter from a certain Johannes Diaconus to 
Senarius, ‘‘vir illustris”, treats of the ceremonies of 
baptism; it is not however, the work of the John 
treated here, but of an older deacon of this name (ed. 
P. L., LIX, 399-408). 

Hurrer, Nomenclator, I (3rd_ed., Innsbruck, 1903), 858; 
Wartrensacu, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter, 1 
(7th ed., Berlin, 1904), 338; Masrtton, Museum Italicum, I, I, 
78sq.; Florilegium Bibliothece Casiniensis, LV, 373-90: Frigp- 
RIcH in Sitzungsberichte der Miinchener Akademie der Wiss. 
(1892), 393-442: Porruast, Bibl. histor. medi evi, II, 1349. 


(2) John, deacon of Naples, d. after 910. This dea- 
con, or head of a diaconia at the church of St. Janu- 
arius of Naples, flourished towards the end of the 
ninth and the beginning of the tenth century, and 
from his writings appears to have been a very learned 
and accomplished cleric. We owe to him several his- 
torical works, which are among the most important 
sources of information for the history of his time. He 
first wrote a continuation of the diocesan history of 
Naples (Gesta episcoporum Neapolitanorum), begun 
by another cleric, but which he brings down from 762 
to 872. He makes use of both written and oral tra- 
dition, and contributes from personal knowledge. 
The narrative is graphic and spirited, and impresses 
the reader as a frank and accurate story (ed. Waitz in 
“Mon. Germ. Hist.: Seript. Langobardorum”, 398 
sqq.; ed. Capasso, ‘‘Monumenta ad Neapolitani du- 
catus historiam pertinentia”, I, Naples, 1881, pp. 
307 sqq.). He also wrote a history of the trans- 
lation in the fifth century of the remains of St. Sev- 
erinus, the Apostle of Noricum, from the Castellum 
Lucullanum near Naples to a new monastery within 
the city. This work contains the important account 
of the destruction of Taormina in Sicily by the Sara- 
cens under Ibrahim, and of the martyrdom of Bishop 
Procopius (ed. ‘Acta SS.”, January, I, 1098 sqq.; ed. 
Waitz in ‘Mon. Germ. Hist.”’, loc. cit., 452-9). When in 
910 the relics of St. Sossius, a companion of St. Janu- 
arius, were transferred from the ruined Messina to 
the same monastery at Naples, John wrote a history 
of St. Januarius and his companions, in which as an 
eyewitness he describes the aforesaid transfer (Acta 
SS., Sept., VI, 874 sqq.; the text of the “ Translatio ” 
alone is found in Waitz, loc. cit., 459-63). A biog- 
raphy of St. Nicholas of Mira (ed. Cardinal Mai in 
‘“‘Spicilegium Romanum ”, IV, 323 sqq.) is not by this 
John but by another author of the same name. 

Hurrmr, Nomenclator, I (3rd ed.), 889 sqq.;_ WaATTENBACH, 
Geschichtsquellen, I (7th ed.), 341; Exsrrr, Allgem. Gesch. der 
Literatur des Mittelalters im Abendland, III (1887), 206-9; 
Porruastr, Bibl. Hist., I, 666. 


(3) John, deacon of Venice, d. after 1008. The 
oldest chronicle of Venice, formerly known as the 
‘“‘Chronicon Sagornini”, was compiled by a deacon 
John, the chaplain and perhaps a relative of Doge 
Peter II Urseolus (991-1009). John enjoyed the con- 
fidence of this great doge, and was often sent as his 
ambassador to Emperors Otto III and Henry IT. In 
the first part of his chronicle, which deals with the 
early period of the republic, the narrative is often con- 
fused and deficient; later it becomes more accurate 
and complete, and for the time in which the writer 
himself lived it is particularly valuable. He carries 
the narrative to 1008 and treats in detail of the reign 
of Doge Peter Urseolus [ed. Pertz, ‘‘Mon. Germ. Hist.: 
SS.”’, VIT, 1-36; ed. Monticolo, ‘‘Cronache Veneziane 
antichissime”, I (1890), 59-171, in ‘‘Fonti per la 
storia d’Italia”, IX]. John has also been credited, 
but erroneously, with the ‘‘Chronicon Gradense”’, 
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which is in the manuscripts usually given with 


“‘Chronicon Venetum”. 

Hurrer, Nomenclator, I (8rd ed.), 963; WaArTENBACH, 
Geschichtsquellen, 1, 485; Koutscntirrer, Venedig unter Her- 
zog Peter II Orseolo (Géttingen, 1886); Monricoio, La Cronaca 
del Diacono Giovanni (Pistoia, 1882); Porrnast, Bibl. hist., 
I (2nd ed.), 666. 


(4) John, a Roman deacon, lived in the second half 
of the twelfth century. This deacon and canon of the 
Lateran compiled a work on this papal basilica, and 
dedicated it, in the preface, to Alexander IIT (1159- 
81), thereby indicating the date of its composition. 
It was obviously a secondary object of the author in 
composing this work to support the canons of the 
Lateran in their dispute for precedence with the ca- 
nons of St. Peter’s (ed. Mabillon, “‘Iter Italicum ”, IT, 
560-76; P. L., CXCIV, 1543-50). 

Hurter, Nomenclator, Il (3rd ed.), 150; De Rosst, Inscrip- 
tiones Christiane urbis Rome, II (Rome, 1888), 195-305. 
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John the Evangelist, Satnt.—I. New Tesra- 
MENT AccouNnTs.—John was the son of Zebedee and 
Salome; and the brother of James the Greater. In the 
Gospels the two brothers are often called after their 
father “the sons of Zebedee” and received from 
Christ the honourable title of Boanerges, i. e. “sons of 
thunder” (Mark, iii, 17). Originally they were fisher- 
men and fished with their father in the Lake of Gene- 
sareth. According to the usual and entirely probable 
explanation they became, however, for a time disciples 
of John the Baptist, and were called by Christ from 
the circle of John’s followers, together with Peter and 
Andrew, to become His disciples (John, 1, 35-42). The 
first disciples returned with their new Master from the 
Jordan to Galilee and apparently both John and the 
others remained for some time with Jesus (ef. John, 
li, 12, 22; iv, 2, 8, 27 sqq.). Yet after the second re- 
turn from Judea John and his companions went back 
again to their trade of fishing until he and they were 
called by Christ to definitive discipleship (Matt., iv, 
18-22; Mark, i, 16-20). In the lists of the Apostles 
John has the second place (Acts, 1, 13), the third 
(Mark, iii, 17), and the fourth (Matt., x, 3; Luke, vi, 
14), yet always after James with the exception of a 
few passages (Luke, vii, 51; ix, 28 in the Greek text; 
Acts, 1, 18). 

From James being thus placed first, the conclusion is 
drawn that John was the younger of the two brothers. 
In any case John had a prominent position in the 
Apostolic body. Peter, James, and he were the only 
witnesses of the raising of Jairus’s daughter (Mark, v, 
37), of the Transfiguration (Matt., xvi, 1), and of the 
Agony in Gethsemani (Matt., xxvi, 37). Only he and 
Peter were sent into the city to make the preparation 
for the Last Supper (Luke, xxii, 8). At the Supper it- 
self his place was next to Christ on Whose breast he 
leaned (John, xii, 23, 25). According to the general 
interpretation John was also that “other disciple’ 
who with Peter followed Christ after the arrest into 
the palace of the high-priest [John, xviii, 15;—Belser, 
“Teidensgeschichte” (Freiburg, 1903), 295 sqq., 299 
sq., opposes this view]. John alone remained near 
his beloved Master at the foot of the Cross on Calvary 
with the Mother of Jesus and the pious women, and 
took the desolate Mother into his eare as the last legacy 
of Christ (John, xix, 25-27). After the Resurrection 
John with Peter was the first of the disciples to hasten 
to the grave and he was the first to believe that Christ 
had truly risen (John, xx, 2-10). When later Christ 
appeared at the Lake of Genesareth John was also the 
first of the seven disciples present who recognized his 
Master standing on the shore (John, xxi, 7). The 
Fourth Evangelist has shown us most clearly how 
close the relationship was in which he always stood to 
his Lord and Master by the title with which he is ac- 
eustomed to indicate himself without giving his name: 
‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’’. After Christ’s 
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Ascension and the Descent of the Holy Spirit, John 
took, together with Peter, a prominent part in the 
founding and guidance of the Church. We see him in 
the company of Peter at the healing of the lame man 
in the Temple (Acts, iii, 1 sqq.). With Peter he is 
also thrown into prison (Acts, iv, 3). Again, we find 
him with the prince of the Apostles visiting the newly 
converted in Samaria (Acts, vil, 14). ‘ 

We have no positive information concerning the 
duration of this activity in Palestine. Apparently 
John in common with the other Apostles remained 
some twelve years in this first field of labour, until the 
persecution of Herod Agrippa I led to the scattering of 
the Apostles through the various provinces of the 
Roman Empire (cf. Acts, xii, 1-17). Notwithstand- 
ing the opinion to the contrary of many writers, it does 
not appear improbable that John then went for the 
first time to Asia Minor and exercised his Apostolic 
office in various provinces there. In any case a 
Christian community was already in existence at 
Ephesus before Paul’s first labours there (cf. “the 
brethren’, Acts, xviii, 27, in addition to Priscilla and 
Aquila), and it is easy to connect a sojourn of John in 
these provinces with the fact that the Holy Ghost did 
not permit the Apostle Paul on his second missionary 
journey to proclaim the Gospel in Asia, Mysia, and 
Bithynia (Acts, xvi, 6 sq.). There is just as little 
against such an acceptation in the later account in 
Acts of St. Paul’s third missionary journey. But in 
any case such a sojourn by John in Asia in this first 
period was neither long nor uninterrupted. He re- 
turned with the other disciples to Jerusalem for the 
Apostolie Council (about a. p. 51). St. Paul in op- 
posing his enemies in Galatia names John explicitly 
along with Peter and James the Less as a “ pillar of 
the Church”, and refers to the recognition which his 
Apostolic preaching of a Gospel free from the law re- 
ceived from these three, the most prominent men of 
the old Mother-Church at Jerusalem (Gal., ii, 9). 
When Paul came again to Jerusalem after the second, 
and after the third journey (Acts, xvii, 22; xxi, 17 
sq.) he seems no longer to have met John there. Some 
wish to draw the conclusion from this that John left 
Palestine between the years 52 and 55. 

Of the other New-Testament writings, it is only 
from the three Epistles of John and the Apocalypse 
that anything further is learned concerning the person 
of the Apostle. We may be permitted here to take as 
proven the unity of the author of these three writings 
handed down under the name of John and his identity 
with the Evangelist.. Both the Epistles and the Apoc- 
alypse, however, presuppose that their author John 
belonged to the multitude of personal eyewitnesses of 
the life and work of Christ (ef. especially I John, i, 
1-5; iv, 14), that he had lived for a long time in Asia 
Minor, was thoroughly acquainted with the conditions 
existing in the various Christian communities there, 
and that he had a position of authority recognized by 
all Christian communities as leader of this part of the 
Church. Moreover, the Apocalypse tells us that its 
author was on the island of Patmos “for the word of 
God and for the testimony of Jesus”, when he was 
honoured with the heavenly Revelation contained in 
the Apocalypse (Apoc., i, 9). 

Il. Tur ALLEGED PREsSBYTER JOHN.—The author of 
the Second and Third Epistles of John designates him- 
self in the supérscription of each by the name (6 rpeo- 
Burepos), “the ancient”, “the old”. Papias, Bishop of 
Hierapolis, also uses the same name to designate the 
“Presbyter John’ as, in addition to Aristion, his 
particular authority, directly after he has named the 
presbyters Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, James 
John, and Matthew (in Eusebius, “ Hist. eccl.”’, III, 
xxxix, 4). Eusebius was the first to draw, on account 
of these words of Papias, the distinction between a 
Presbyter John and the Apostle John, and this dis- 
tinction was also spread in Western Europe by St. 
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Jerome on the authority of Eusebius. The opinion of 
Eusebius has been frequently revived by modern 
writers, chiefly to support the denial of the Apostolic 
origin of the Fourth Gospel. The distinction, how- 
ever, has no historical basis. First, the testimony of 
Eusebius in this matter is not worthy of belief. He 
contradicts himself, as in his “Chronicle” he ex- 
pressly calls the Apostle John the teacher of Papias 
(“ad annum Abrahe 2114’’), as does Jerome also in 
Ep. Ixxv, “Ad Theodoram”’, iii, and in “De viris 
illustribus”’, xviii. Nusebius was also influenced by 
his erroneous doctrinal opinions as he denied the 
Apostolic origin of the Apocalypse and ascribed this 
writing to an author differing from St. John but of the 
same name. St. Ireneus also positively designates 
the Apostle and Evangelist John as the teacher of 
Papias, and neither he nor any other writer before 
Eusebius had any idea of a second John in Asia (Ady. 
her., V, xxxiii, 4). In what Papias himself says the 
connexion plainly shows that in this passage by the 
word presbyters only Apostles can be understood. If 
John is mentioned twice the explanation les in the 
peculiar relationship in which Papias stood to this, his 
most eminent teacher. By inquiring of others he had 
learned some things indirectly from John, just as he 
had from the other Apostles referred to. In addition 
he had received information concerning the teachings 
and acts of Jesus directly, without the intervention of 
others, from the still Jiving “ Presbyter John’’, as he 
also had from Aristion. Thus the teaching of Papias 
easts absolutely no doubt upon what the |vew-Testa- 
ment writings presuppose and expressly mention con- 
cerning the residence of the Evangelist John in Asia. 

IL. Tue Larter Accounts or JoHn.—The Christian 
writers_of the second and third centuries testify to us 
as a tradition universally recognized and doubted by 
no one that the Apostle and Evangelist John livedin 
Asia Minor in the last decades of the first century and 
from Ephesus had guided the Churches of that provy- 
ince. In his “ Dialogue with Tryphon” (c. Ixxxi) St. 
Justin Martyr refers to ‘‘ John, one of the Apostles of 
Christ’ as a witness who had lived ‘‘ with us”’, that is, 
at Ephesus. St. Irenzeus speaks in very many places 
of the Apostle John and his residence in Asia and ex- 
pressly declares that he wrote his Gospel at Ephesus 
(Ady. her., III, i, 1), and that he had lived there 
until the reign of Trajan (loc. cit., II, xxii, 5). 
With Eusebius (Hist. eccl., III, xiii, 1) and others 
we are obliged to place the Apostle’s banishment to 
Patmos in the reign of the Emperor Domitian (81-96). 
Previous to this, according to Tertullian’s testimony 
(De prescript., xxxvi), John had been thrown into 
a cauldron of boiling oil before the Porta Latina at 
Rome without suffering injury. After Domitian’s 
death the Apostle returned to Ephesus during the 
reign of Trajan, and at Ephesus he died about a. pb. 
100 at a great age. Tradition reports many beautiful 
traits of the last years of his life: that he refused to 
remain under the same roof with Cerinthus (Irenzus, 
“ Ad. her.”’, III, iii, 4); his touching anxiety about a 
youth who had become a robber (Clemens Alex., 
“Quis dives salvetur ’’, xl); his constantly repeated 
words of exhortation at the end of his life, “‘ Little 
children, love one another” (Jerome, ‘“‘Comm. in ep. 
ad. Gal.’’, vi, 10). On the other hand the stories told 
in the apocryphal Acts of John, which appeared as 
early as the second century, are unhistorical invention. 

IV. Feasrsorst. Joun.—St. John is commemorated 
on 27 December, which he originally shared with St. 
James the Greater. At Rome the feast was reserved 
to St. John alone at an early date, though both names 
are found in the Carthage Calendar, the Hieronymian 
Martyrology, and the Gallican liturgical books. The 
“departure” or ‘‘assumption”’ of the Apostle is noted 
in the Menology of Constantinople and the Calendar of 
Naples (26 Sept.), which seems to have been regarded 
as the date of hisdeath. The feast of St. John before 
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the Latin Gate, supposed to commemorate the dedi- 
cation of the church near the Porta Latina, is first 
mentioned in the Sacramentary of Adrian I (772-95). 

V. St. JonN rN CuristiaAn Art.—Early Christian art 
usually represents St. John with an eagle, symbolizing 
the heights to which he rises in the first chapter of his 
Gospel. The chalice as symbolic of St. John, which, 
according to some authorities, was not adopted until 
the thirteenth century, is sometimes interpreted with 
reference to the Last Supper, again as connected with 
the legend according to which St. John was handed a 
cup of poisoned wine, from which, at his blessing, the 
poison rose in the shape of a serpent. Perhaps the 
most natural explanation is to be found in the words of 
Christ to John and James ‘‘My chalice indeed you 
shall drink”? (Matt., xx, 23; Kriill in Kraus, “ Real- 
Encyk.”’, s. v. “‘ Johannes Byer uaa 

Besides what has just been stated, cf. Fouarp, Saint Jean 
(Paris, 1904); GursanrR, Die Glaubwiirdigkeit des Iren. Zeugnis- 
ses tiber die Abfassung des IV. kanon. Evang. (Graz, 1904); 
ZAHN in Realencykl. fiir prot. Theologie, IX (3d ed., Leipzig, 
1901), 272-285. Concerning the testimony of Papias: BARDEN- 
HEWER, Geschichte der altkirchl. Literatur, I (Freiburg, 1902), 
537; IpeM in loe. cit., 437-442, concerning the Acts of St. John; 
IpeM, Patrology, tr. SHAHAN (Freiburg, 1908), 105sq.; KELLNER, 
Heortology (London, 1908); DucuEsNneE, Christian Worship (tr. 
London, 1904). 
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John the Faster (6 vycrevrjs, jejunator), Patri- 
arch of Constantinople (John IV, 582-595), famous 
chiefly through his assumption of the title ‘‘cecumen- 
ical patriarch”; d.2September, 595. Hewas brought 
up (apparently also born) at Constantinople. Under 
the Patriarch John III (Scholasticus, 565-577) he was 
deacon at the Hagia Sophia church; then he became 
sakellarios (an official who acts as patriarchal vicar 
for monasteries). He had little learning, but was so 
famous for his ascetical life that he was already called 
“the Faster”. Under Eutychius I (restored to the 
patriarchate when John III died, 577-582) he became 
an important person among the clergy of the city. 
At Eutychius’s death he was made patriarch by the 
Emperor Tiberius II (578-582). Under the next em- 
peror, Maurice (582-602), he was still a favourite at 
court. There is little to tell of his life besides the 
great question of the title. He is said to have been 
tolerant towards the Monophysites; but he persuaded 
Maurice to have a certain wizard, Paulinus, burnt. 
He had always a great reputation for asceticism and 
charity to the poor. 

The dispute about the title was this: it was not new 
in John IV’s time; till then the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople had commonly been called dpxierickoros Kal 
mwatpidpxys, but at various times he (and other patri- 
archs) had been addressed as olkoupemxds marpidpxns. 
H. Gelzer (Der Streit um den Titel des 6kumen- 
ischen Patriarchen) thinks that it became usual in the 
time of the Acacian schism (484-519). The first 
known use of it applied to Constantinople is in a letter 
from the monks of Antioch to John II (518-520) in 
518. Before that the Patriarch of Alexandria had 
been so called by one of his bishops at the Robber 
Synod of Ephesus (in the year 449; Gelzer, op. cit., 
p.568). Sinee 518 the whole combination, dpx-erloko- 
mos Kal olkovpenkds marpidpxys, is not uncommonly 
used in addresses to the Byzantine patriarchs. But 
they had not called themselves so before John IV. 
There is a real difference between these two uses of a 
title. In addresses to other people, particularly su- 
periors, one may always allow a margin for compli- 
ment—especially in Byzantine times. But when a 
man uses a title himself he sets up a formal claim to it. 
In 588 John the Faster held a synod at Constantinople 
to examine certain charges against Gregory, Patriarch 
of Antioch (in this fact already one sees a sign of the 
growing ambition of Constantinople. By what right 
could Constantinople discuss the affairs of Antioch?). 
The Acts of this synod appear to have been sent to 
Rome; and Pope Pelagius II (579-590) saw in them 
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that John was deseribed as ‘‘archbishop and cecumen- 
ical patriarch”. It may be that this was the first 
time that the use of the title was noticed at Rome; it 
appears, in any case, to be the first time it was used 
officially as a title claimed—not merely a vague com- 
pliment. Pelagius protested against the novelty and 
forbade his legate at Constantinople to communicate 
with John. His letter is not extant. We know of 
it from Gregory’s letters later (Epp., V, xiii, in P. L., 
LXXVII, 771). 

St. Gregory I (590-604), who succeeded Pelagius IT, 
was at first on good terms with John IV. He had 
known him at Constantinople while he had been leg- 
ate (apocristarius) there (578-584), and had sent him 
notice of his succession as pope in a friendly letter 
(Epp., I, iv, in P. L., LX XVII, 447). It has been 
thought that the John to whom he dedicates his ‘‘ Reg- 
ula pastoralis ” is John of Constantinople (others think 
it to be John of Ravenna, Bardenhewer, ‘‘ Patrology”, 
tr. Shahan, St. Louis, 1908, p. 652). But in 593 this 
affair of the new and arrogant title provoked a serious 
dispute. It should be noticed that Gregory was still 
old-fashioned enough to cling to the theory of three 
patriarchates only, although officially he accepted the 
five (Fortescue, ‘‘Orthodox Eastern Church”, p. 44). 
He was therefore not well-disposed towards Constan- 
tinople as a patriarchate at all. That it should claim 
to be the universal one seemed to him unheard-of 
insolence. John had cruelly scourged two priests ac- 
cused of heresy. They appealed to the pope. In the 
correspondence that ensued John assumed this title of 
cecumenical patriarch ‘‘in almost every line” of his 
letter (Epp., V, xvii, in P.L., LX XVII, 738). Gregory 
protested vehemently against it in a long correspond- 
ence addressed first to John, then to the Emperor 
Maurice, the Empress Constantina, and others. He 
argues that ‘‘if one patriarch is called universal the 
title is thereby taken from the others” (Epp., V, xviil, 
ibid., 740). It isa special effroutery for the Byzantine 
bishop, whose existence as a patriarch at all is new and 
still uncertain (Rome had refused to accept the third 
canon of the First Council of Constantinople and the 
twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon), to assume such 
a title as this. It further argues independence of any 
superior; whereas, says Gregory, ‘‘who doubts that 
the Church of Constantinople is subject to the Apos- 
tolic See?” (Epp., IX, xii, ibid., 957); and again: ‘‘T 
know of no bishop who is not subject to the Apostolic 
See” (ibid.). 

The pope expressly disclaims the name “‘ universal” 
for any bishop, including himself. He says that the 
Council of Chaleedon had wanted to give it to Leo IJ, 
but he had refused it (Epp., V, xviii, ibid., 740, xx, 747, 
etc.). This idea rests on a misconception (Hefele- 
Leclercq, ‘‘ Histoire des Conciles”, II, Paris, 1908, pp. 
834-5), but his reason for resenting the title in any 
bishop is obvious throughout his letters. ‘‘ He under- 
stood it as an exclusion of all the others [privative 
quoad omnes alios] so that he who calls himself cecu- 
menic, that is universal, thinks all other patriarchs 
and bishops to be private persons and himself the only 
pastor of the inhabited earth” (so Horace Giustiniani 
at the Council of Florence; Hergenréther, ‘‘ Photius”, 
I, 184). For this reason Gregory does not spare his 
language in denouncing it. It is ‘diabolical arro- 
gance” (Hpp., V, xx, in P. L., LX XVII, 746, xxi, 750, 
etc.); he who so calls himself is antichrist. Opposed 
to it Gregory assumed the title borne ever since by his 
successors. ‘‘He refuted the name ‘universal’ and 
first of all began to write himself ‘servant of the ser- 
vants of God’ at the beginning of his letters, with 
sufficient humility, leaving to all his suecessors this 
hereditary evidence of his meekness” (Johannes Dia- 
conus, ‘‘ Vita S. Gregorii”, II, i, in P. L., LX XV, 87). 
Nevertheless the patriarchs of Constantinople kept 
their ‘‘cecumenical” title till it beeame part of their 
official style. The Orthodox patriarch subscribes him- 
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self still: ‘‘ Archbishop of Constantinople, New Rome, 
and (Ecumenical Patriarch”. But it is noticeable 
that even Photius (d. 891) never dared use the word 
when writing to Rome. The Catholic Church has 
never admitted it. It became a symbol of Byzantine 
arrogance and the Byzantine schism. In 1024 the 
Emperor Basil II (963-1025) tried to persuade Pope 
John XIX (1024-1033) to acknowledge it. The pope 
seems to have been ready to do so, but an outburst of 
indignation throughout the West and a stern letter 
from Abbot William of Dijon made him think better 
of it (Fortescue, ‘‘ Orthodox Eastern Church”, p. 167). 
Later again, at the time of the final schism, Pope Leo 
IX writes to Michael Cerularius of Constantinople (in 
1053): ‘‘How lamentable and detestable is the 
sacrilegious usurpation by which you everywhere 
boast yourself to be the Universal Patriarch” (op. 
cit., p. 182). No Catholic bishop since then has ever 
dared assume this title. 

With regard to the issue, one should note first that 
Gregory knew no Greek. He saw the words only ina 
Latin version: Patriarcha universalis, in which they 
certainly sound more scandalous than in Greek. How 
he understood them is plain from his letters. They 
seem to mean that all jurisdiction comes from one 
bishop, that all other bishops are only his vicars and 
delegates. Catholic theology does not affirm this of 
the pope oranyone. Diocesan bishops have ordinary, 
not delegate, jurisdiction; they receive their authority 
immediately from Christ, though they may use it only 
in the communion of the Roman See. It is the whole 
difference between diocesan ordinaries and vicars 
Apostolic. All bishops are not Apostolic vicars of the 
pope. Nor has any pope ever assumed the title *‘uni- 
versal bishop”, though occasionally they have been 
so called in complimentary addresses from other per- 
sons. The accusation, then, that Gregory’s succes- 
sors have usurped the title that he so resented is false. 

Whether John IV or other patriarchs of Constanti- 

nople really meant to advance so arrogant a claim is 
another question. Oikouyenxds ratpidpxns in Greek is 
susceptible of a milder interpretation. ‘H Olkouuévn 
x4pa was longa name for the civilized, cultivated land 
of the Greeks, as opposed to the wild country of the bar- 
barians. It was then often used for the Roman Empire. 
Tt is at least probable that the clause brép 74s elkouyévns 
in the Greek Intercession of the Byzantine Liturgy 
means the ‘‘empire” (Fortescue, ‘‘Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom ”, London, 1908, p. 106). It may be, then, 
that olkovpevikds TaTpidpxns Meant no more than ‘‘im- 
perial patriarch”, as the Greeks of Constantinople 
told Anastasius Bibliothecarius at the time of Photius 
(see his statement in Gelzer, op: cit., p. 572). Katten- 
busch (Konfessionskunde, I, 116) thinks it should be 
translated Reichspatriarch. Even so it is still false. 
The Patriarch of Constantinople had no sort of claim 
over the whole empire. The most that can be al- 
lowed is that if ‘‘ ecumenical ” means only ‘‘imperial”’, 
and if ‘‘imperial” means only “‘of the imperial court”, 
the title (in this ease equal to “court patriarch”) is no 
worse than a foolish example of vanity. But even in 
Greek this interpretation is by no means obvious. In 
Greek, too, an ‘‘cecumenical synod” is one that has 
authority for the whole Church; the ‘‘cecumenic doc- 
tors” (St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. John 
Chrysostom) are those whose teaching must be fol- 
lowed by all. Pichler’s comparison with the form 
‘catholic bishop” (‘‘Geschichte der kirchlichen 
Trennung”, II, Munich, 1865, pp. 647 sq.) is absurd. 
The humblest member of the Church is (in any lan- 
guage) a Catholic; in no language could he be ealled 
cecumenieal. 

Another dispute between John and Gregory was 
about some relies, especially the head of St. Paul, that 
the Court of Constantinople wanted the pope to send 
to them. Gregory would not part with them; event 
ually he sent part of St. Paul’s chains. The works in 
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Migne attributed to John the Faster [a treatise on 
Confession (P. G., LX XXVIII, 1889-1918), a shorter 
work on the same subject (ibid., 1919-1932), “Of Pen- 
ance, ‘Temperance, and Virginity ” (ibid., 1937-1978) ] 
are not authentic. No authentic works of his are ex- 
tant. He has often been confused with a certain 
Cappadocian monk, John the Faster, who came to 
Constantinople about the year 1100. The patriarch, 
at his death, left no property but a cloak, a blanket, 
and a praying-stool, which the emperor kept as relies. 
The Orthodox Church has canonized him and keeps 
his feast on 2 September. 

One of his clergy, Puortinos, wrote his life soon after his 
death. Fragments of this are preserved in the Acts of the 
Second Council of Nicwa, for which see Mansi, XIII, 80-85; 
LeqQuiEn, Oriens Christianus, I (Paris, 1740), 226: Grpron, 
Tlatptapxixot Wivares (Constantinople, 1890), 232-36: Her- 
GENROTHER, Photius, I (Ratisbon, 1867), 178-90; GrisarR, 
Oekumenischer Patriarch und Diener der Diener Gottes in Zeit- 
schrift fiir kath. Theologie, IV (Innsbruck, 1880), 468-523: 
GeEuzER, Der Streit wm den Titel des bdkwmenischen Patriarchen 
in Jahrbiicher fiir prot. Theologie, XIII (1887), 549-584; Kar- 
+ ab dagen Konfessionskunde, I (Freiburg im Br., 1892), 111- 
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_ John the Silent (Hesycuasres, SILenTIARIUS), 
Saint, Bishop of Colonia, in Armenia, b. at Nicopolis, 
Armenia, 8 Jan., 452; d.558. His parents, Enecratius 
and Euphemia, wealthy and honoured, belonged to 
families that had done great service in the State and 
had given to it renowned generals and governors, but 
they were also good Christians, and gave their son a 
noly education. After their death in 471, John distri- 
buted his inheritance among his relatives, retaining 
only a small share, with which he built a church and a 
monastery. Here, with ten congenial companions, he 
began a life of mortification and self-denial, wonderful 
traits of which are recorded by his biographer. The 
Bishop of Sebaste drew him out of his solitude and 
made him Bishop of Colonia (Taxara) in 481, against 
which promotion John vainly struggled. In his new 
dignity he preserved the monastic spirit entire, and 
the austerities and exercises as far as was compatible 
with duty. His brother-in-law Pasinius oppressed 
the Church to such an extent that John had to call 
upon the Emperor Zeno for assistance. As soon as 
matters had been properly arranged, John left his see, 
went to the Laura, near Jerusalem, and placed himself 
under the obedience of St. Sabas, without revealing his 
identity. In course of time Sabas, who had subjected 
John to all kinds of trials and had found him ready to 
perform even the most common and menial labours, 
thought him worthy of receiving priesthood, and for 
this purpose sent him to Elias, the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. John now revealed all, and Elias informed 
Sabas that John had confided to him things which for- 
bade his ordination. Sabas at first felt very sad, but 
was comforted by a vision in which the true state of 
affairs was made known to him. John with the per- 
mission of his superior entered a hut built against the 
face of a rock in the desert, and here passed the re- 
mainder of his days in seclusion and perpetual silence, 
whence his surname. <A contemporary, Cyril of Scy- 
thopolis, wrote his life. His feast is on 13 May. 

Burier, Lives of the Saints; Acta SS., May, II, 230; SrreBER 
in Kirchenlex, s. v. Johannes Hesychastes. 

Francis MrrsHMan. 


John Thorne, Burssep. See Ricwarp WHITING, 


BLESSED. 


Joinville, Jean, Srre pe, Seneschal of Cham- 
agne, historian, b. in 1225; d. at Joinville, 1317. 
fe family held an important place in the feudal sys- 
tem of Champagne in the eleventh century. His 
father, Simon de Joinville, hereditary Seneschal of 
Champagne, defended Troyes in 1230 against the 
enemies of Count Thibaut IV. Simon having died in 
1233, Jean was reared by his mother, Beatrix, daughter 
of the Count of Burgundy. He received the knightly 
education of the times, learned to read and write, and 
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even a little Latin. In 1241, Jean de Joinville ap- 
peared for the first time at the French Court on the 
oceasion of the festival given at Saumur for the 
knighthood of Alfonso of Poitou, brother of the king. 
Me afterwards made a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
James at Compostela. In 1248, Joinville took the 
cross, following the example of St. Louis, but refused 
to be sworn by the king, as he was not his ‘‘“man’”. 
He took at his own expense two bannerets and ten 
knights and allied himself with his cousin Jean 
d’Apremont, Count of Saarbriicken, His little troop 
went down the Sadne and the Rhone by boat and 
embarked at Marseilles (August, 1348). In three 
weeks they arrived at Limassol, in Cyprus, where 
Louis IX then was. He welcomed Joinville and took 
him into his pay. 

Joinville took part in the Crusade of Egypt, where 
he conducted himself valiantly; he was in grave 
danger at Mansourah (IFeb., 1250), fell ill in his tent, 
and was taken prisoner with the king. Having been 
liberated in May, 1250, he followed Louis IX to Saint- 
Jean d’Acre despite the advice of powerful barons 
who counselled him to remain in Palestine until all 
the prisoners should have been freed. A ‘‘Chanson 
d’Acre”, of which he is probably the author, makes 
allusion to these facts (““Romania”’, 1893, 544). The 
king, who was charmed, made him henceforth his 
familiar friend, and gave him command over fifty 
knights. In 1253 he granted him in fief a rental of 
200 pounds (4053 frances). 

Having returned to France with the king and queen 
in 1254, Joinville thenceforth divided his time be- 
tween the management of his estates and the court 
of his royal friend. However, in 1267, despite the 
solicitations of St. Louis, he refused to take the cross 
and disapproved of the Crusade of Tunis: ‘‘ Je entendi 
que tuit cil firent péchié mortel qui li loiérent l’alée” 
(ed. Natalis de Wailly, 262). After the death of St. 
Louis in 1282, he was one of the witnesses heard in the 
inquiry of canonization, and he erected an altar to 
the saint in his chapel of St. Laurent at Joinville. 
Under Philip the Fair, Joinville played an important 
part in Champagne and did not conceal his dislike for 
the new methods of government. In 1314 he entered 
the league of the nobility of Champagne. In 1315 he 
wrote a letter of reconciliation to King Louis X. He 
died at Joinville, where he was buried. 

Joinville is the author of a new explanation of the 
Creed, composed at Acre in 1250-51, which contains 
information concerning his eaptivity (ed. Natalis de 
Wailly, at the end of the history of St. Louis). But 
his chief work is ‘‘Le livre des saintes paroles et des 
bonnes actions de St Louis”, composed at the re- 
quest of Jeanne of Navarre, wife of Philip the Fair 
(d. 1305). The work is divided into two unequal 
parts; the first, which is very short, comprises anec- 
dotes concerning St. Louis’s manner of life and his 
familiar speech; the second, which is very much 
longer, is a real autobiography of Joinville during the 
Egyptian Crusade. Gaston Paris (‘‘ Romania”, 1894, 
508-524) supposes that this portion was written by 
Joinville as early as 1273, because there is no allusion 
to subsequent events. 

Joinville appears to have written from personal 
recollections. Beginning with 1254, he is satisfied 
with making extracts from the ‘‘Chronique de France’. 
The book concludes with an abridgment of the 
instructions given by St. Louis to his son, and with 
details concerning his canonization. The original 
MS., which was presented to the king and preserved 
in the librairic of Charles V, no longer exists. The 
two principal MSS. are: that of Brussels (Paris, Bib. 
Nat. fr., 13568),written under Charles V; and that of 
Lucea (Paris, Bib. Nat. fr., 10148), copied from the 
original at the Chateau of Joinville about 1550. al he 
first edition (Antoine-Pierre de Rieux, Poitiers, 1547) 
was made from a poor copy and was reproduced many 
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times until the discovery of the two above-mentioned 
manuscripts. The text has been studied and amended 
by Natalis de Wailly (editions of 1868, Société de 
V Histoire de France, of 1874, of 1881). The history 
of St. Louis is rightly regarded as one of the master- 
pieces of French literature in the Middle Ages; it 
constitutes besides an inappreciable testimony con- 
cerning the personality of one of the best sovereigns 
who ever reigned. The figure of St. Louis is most 
vividly portrayed in Joinyille’s book. Moreover, few 

ersonal memoirs possess the same note of sincerity. 

n depicting himself, Joinville discloses to us the 
soul of a perfect knight of the thirteenth century; the 
book is thus an important witness concerning French 
society of the Middle Ages. 


NataAuis pp Wary, Prefaces to editions mentioned and 
articles in Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Chartes (1857), 557-608; 
(1868), 329-478; (1872), 386-423; (1874), 217-248; Paris, Le 
texte de Joinville in Romania, XXIII, 508-524; Simonnet, 
Essai sur Uhistoire et la généalogie des Sires de Joinville (Langres, 
1876); DetasBorpE, Recherches critiques sur les premiers sei- 
gneurs de Joinville in Bib. Ecole des Chartes (1890), 618-629; 
Joinville, VW Homme et Vécrivain in Revue des Deux Mondes 
(1892), 602-636; Notice historique sur le Chateau de Joinville 
(Haute-Marne) (Joinville, 1891); VioLtuer, Les enseignements 
de St Lowis @ son fils in Bib. del’Ec. des Chartes (1874), 1-56. 
For tr. of JoInvILLE see Boun, Antiquarian Library, VI. 

Louis BR&xIER. 


Joliet (on Joutrer), Louts, discoverer, the son of a 
wagon-maker, was born at Quebec, Canada, on 21 Sep- 
tember, 1645; d. in Canada, May, 1700. He gave 
great promise of scholarship, especially in mathe- 
matics, in the Jesuits’ school-at Quebec, and received 
minor orders in 1662. But, caught with the advenr- 
turous spirit of the times, he early abandoned his 
studies and became a rover in the Canadian wilder- 
ness and a trader among the Indians. A fleeting 
glimpse is caught of Joliet searching for a copper mine 
on the borders of Lake Superior, in 1669; and again, 
in 1671, he is seen standing by the side of Saint-Lusson 
as he plants the arms of France at Sault Sainte Marie. 
In 1672, upon the advice of the intendant, Talon, 
Joliet was dispatched by Governor Frontenac to ex- 
plore the grande riviere beyond the Lakes, which the 
Indians alleged flowed into the southern sea. In the 
order the French governor refers to Joliet as one ‘‘ex- 
perienced in these kinds of discoveries and who had 
been already very near theriver”. In December of the 
same year Joliet reached the Straits of Mackinaw, 
where, with Pére Marquette, he spent the winter and 
the early spring in questioning the Indians and pre- 
paring maps for the journey. 

In May of the following year, 1673, the historic quest 
began. With five voyageurs and two canoes, Joliet 
and Marquette in June reached the Fox River. A 
few leagues beyond, a short portage was found by 
which they reached the Wisconsin, down the tortuous 
course of which they glided until, on 17 June, the 
little party drifted into the great waters of the Missis- 
sippl. Fora month they paddled southward, passing 
a great river from the west which the Indians assured 
them flowed into the Vermeille Sea—the Gulf of 
California—and, near it, a little village whose in- 
habitants, they were told, traded with the Indians 
on the Pacifie coast. Joliet descended the river to 
30° 40’, christening rivers, plateaus, and elevations 
with Indian and French names which were destined to 
endure no longer than La Salle’s great dream of the 
““Hmpire of New France”. 

Having established beyond doubt the important 
fact that the great river emptied into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, the expedition returned, arriving at Green Bay in 
September, after having paddled 2500 miles. Here 
Marquette remained while Joliet hurried to Quebee, 
where he arrived the middle of August, 1674, after 
having lost all his documents and maps by the upset- 
ting of his canoe in the Lachine Rapids. Whether or 
not Joliet was the first Frenchman to have gazed upon 
the Great River, the reports that he laid before the 
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governor and his establishment of the fact that the 
Mississippi was a highway to the sea led to the imme- 
diate formation of plans on the part of Canadian mer- 
chants and officers for the settlement of the Mississippi 
Valley, though Joliet’s offer to plant a colony among 
the Illinois was refused by the French Government.. 
Shortly after his return Joliet was married to Claire- 
Francoise Bissot. In 1680 he was granted the Island of 
Anticosti, where he erected a fort, which was subse- 
quently captured by the English in 1690, upon which 
occasion his wife was taken prisoner. The restless 
spirit of the explorer persevered in Joliet to the end, for 
mention is made, within a few years of his death, of ex- 
tensive wanderings in Labrador. In 1693 he was ap- 
pointed royal hydrographer, and, on 30 April, 1697, 
he was granted the seigniory of Joliet, south of Quebec, 
which is still in the possession of his descendants. He 
died in Canada in May, 1700, one of the first native 


Americans to have achieved historical distinction. 
Map drawn by Joliet in the Fox River valley on the eve of 
the Mississippi expedition in Sura, Discovery and Explorations 
of the Mississippi Valley (New York, 1852). Maps, drawn from 
memory, as presented to Governor Frontenac, on his return, 
are now in the Archives de la Marine, Paris. For question as 
to priority of discovery between Marquette, Joliet, and La Salle, 
see Mémoire de Nicolas Perrot, vol. IIL of the Bibliotheca A meri- 
cana (Paris and Leipzig, 1864); Parkman, La Salle (1869); 
Marecry, Mémoires et Documents (Paris, 1876-86); and SHEA, 
Bursting of Pierre Margry’s La Salle Bubble (New York, 1879)-~ 
For general bibliography, consult W1nsor, Narrative and Crit- 
ical History of America (Boston, 1884-7). 
JARVIS KEILEY. 


Joliette, Diocesn or (JOLIETTENSIS), created by 
Pius X, 27 January, 1904, by division of the Arch- 
diocese of Montreal, comprises three counties, Joli- 
ette, Berthier, and Montcalm, with four parishes of 
L’Assomption County. It forms a rectangle 105 miles 
long by about 45 wide. 

(1) Religious Organization —The total population is 
63,500 souls, of whom 1200 are non-Catholies. This 
population is divided into thirty-eight canonically 
erected parishes and four with resident priests. Ac- 
cording to its need each parish has one or another of 
the following associations or confraternities: the 
Third Order of St. Francis; the League of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, for men and children; the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Blessed Virgin, for men, youths and 
young women; the Confraternities of Mount Carmel; 
of the Holy Rosary; of the Bona Mors; of the Holy 
Angels; the Association for Daily Adoration of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament; the Association of the Way 
of the Cross; the Society of St. Vincent de Paul; 
and the Temperance Society. The last-named, es- 
tablished in each parish, gives good results. Fre- 
quent communion is observed in the diocese, and the 
faithful generally acquit themselves well of their 
religious duties. There are four vicariates-forane. 
Keclesiastical conferences are held twice yearly in each 
vicariate. The bishop is assisted by a chapter com- 
posed of eight titular canons, a vicar-general, and 
archdeacon for parochial affairs, a procurator for the: 
administration of episcopal revenue, an assistant 
procurator for diocesan works, and a chancellor for 
matrimonial affairs and the duties of a secretary. 
There are 115 priests in the diocese, 104 of whom are 
secular and 11 religious. The religious in all number 
134 men and 390 women. The religious institutions 
of men are those of the Clerics of St. Viateur (novi- 
tiate at Joliette), Brothers of the Sacred Heart, Broth- 
ers of Christian Instruction, and Brothers of St 
Gabriel. The nuns are Sisters of Charity of Provi- 
dence, Sisters of the Congregation of Notre-Dame, 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, Sisters 
of St. Anne, Sisters of the Holy Cross and of the Seven 
Dolours, Sisters of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary, and Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood. 

(2) Educational Institutions—The diocese con-- 
tains 1 seminary, 3 commercial colleges, 3 commercial 
academies, 21 boarding-schools for young women, 5: 
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academies, 25 model schools, and 230 elementary 
schools. There are in these 288 institutions 600 
professors, 11 of whom are priests, 9 seminarians, 
75 religious, 225 nuns, and 280 lay persons; 15,108 
pupils receive instruction in the various institutions, 
6067 being under the direction of religious men and 
women, and 9041 under that of lay teachers. The 
communities of men and women in the diocese which 
are charged with education are those mentioned above, 
with the exception of the Sisters Adorers of the Pre- 
cious Blood, who lead a contemplative life. 

(3) Charitable Institutions.—In the diocese there are: 
1 hospital, 5 homes for the aged, 5 orphanages for 
girls, 1 orphanage for boys. These institutions are 
under the direction of the Sisters of Providence. 
There are, besides, 6 associations of Ladies of Charity, 
and 1 Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

(4) Progress of the Diocese—The first bishop of the 
Diocese of Joliette is Mgr. Joseph Alfred Archam- 
bault. Born at L’Assomption, 23 May, 1859, he 
made his classical studies at the College of L’As- 
somption and Laval University, Quebec, and _ his 
theological studies at the Grand Séminaire of Mon- 
treal. He received at Rome the degrees of Doctor of 
Theology and of Canon Law, and on his return taught 
philosophy at the College of L’Assomption (1885- 
88). He was made vice-chancellor of the Archdiocese 
of Montreal (1888-92); chancellor (1892-97); titular 
eanon of the cathedral of Montreal (1891-1904); 
ecclesiastical superior of the Sisters of Providence 
(1891-1904); vicegerent and archdeacon (1897-1904); 
vice-rector of Laval University, Montreal (1901-04); 
appointed prothonotary Apostolic, 15 December, 
1902, and Bishop of Joliette, 27 June, 1904. He 
was consecrated 24 August, 1904, in the cathedral of 
Joliette by Mgr. Bruchesi, Archbishop of Montreal, 
and preconized in public consistory 14 November in 
the same year. Since his consecration the diocesan 
educational and charitable institutions have multi- 


plied and improved. 

ARCHAMBAULT, Statistique et notes historiques concernant le dio- 
cése de Joliette, 1904-1909 (Joliette, 1909); DaLLarreE, Les con 
temporains (Saint-Hyacinthe, 1908). F. X. PIervre. 


Jolly, Pururep JOHANN Gustav von, German phys- 
icist, b. at Mannheim, 26 September, 1809; d. at 
Munich, 24 December, 1884. His family came orig- 
inally from France at the end of the seventeenth 
century. After attending the gymnasium and ly- 
ceum at Mannheim, Jolly went to the University of 
Heidelberg in 1829, where he studied chiefly mathe- 
matics and physics. From 1832 to 1833 he was at 
Vienna, taking up the technological branches, work- 
ing asa mechanician, and visiting factories and mining 
plants. Returning to Heidelberg in 1834, he took the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy and began his career 
as a teacher of mathematics, physics, and technology. 
He became extraordinary professor of mathematics 
in 1839, and ordinary professor of physics in 1846. 
In 1854 he was called to the University of Munich to 
succeed Ohm as professor of physics. His principal 
work was in experimental physics, for which he de- 
vised numerous new apparatus, and modified and 
improved the older forms. His studies of osmosis, 
of the problems of gravitation, of the density of the 
earth, of the composition of the air, etc., suggested 
the design of the Jolly balance (1864), of a special 
eudiometer (1879), of an improved mercury alr- 
pump, of the Jolly air thermometer. The following 
are some of his published works: ‘‘De Euleri merito 
de functionibus circularibus” (prize essay, Heidel- 
berg, 1834); ‘‘Anleitung zur Differential- und Integ- 
ralrechnung” (Heidelberg, 1846); ‘‘Die Prinzipien 
der Mechanik” (Stuttgart, 1852); ‘‘ Physik der Mole- 
cularkrifte” (Munich, 1857). He contributed to Pog- 
gendorff’s ‘‘Annalen”, ‘Heidelberger Jahrbiicher”, 
and ‘‘ Berichte der Miinchener Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften ”’. 

VIII.—32 
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Vorr, Nekrolog, Sitzungsberichte, math. phys. Klasse der Akade- 
mie der Wiss., XV (Munich, 1886), 119-36; Boum, Philipp 
von Jolly (Munich, 1886). 


Witiiam Fox. 


_ Jonas, the fifth of the Minor Prophets. The name 
is usually taken to mean ‘‘dove” (Heb. 733%), but in 
view of the complaining words of the Prophet (Jonas, 
iv), it is not unlikely that the name is derived from 
the root Yanah = to mourn, with the signification 
dolens or ‘complaining’. This interpretation 
goes back to St. Jerome (Comm. on Jonas, iv, 1). 
Apart from the book traditionally ascribed to him, 
Jonas is mentioned only once in the Old Testament 
IV Kings, xiv, 25, where it is stated that the restora- 
tion by Jeroboam II (see JeroBoam) of the borders of 
Israel against the incursions of foreign invaders was a 
fulfilment of the ‘‘word of the Lord the God of Israel, 
which he spoke by his servant Jonas the son of Amathi, 
the prophet, who was of Geth, which is in Opher’’. 
This last is but a paraphrastic rendering of the name 
Gath-Hepher, a town in the territory of Zabulon 
(Josephus, ‘‘ Antiq.”’, XLX, xiii), which was probably 
the birthplace of the Prophet, and where his grave was 
still pointed out in the time of St. Jerome. Mention 
is made of Jonas in Matt., xii, 39 sqq., and in xvi, 4, and 
likewise in the parallel passages of Luke (xi, 29, 30, 
32), but these references add nothing to the informa- 
tion contained in the Old Testament data. According 
to an ancient tradition mentioned by St. Jerome 
(Comm. in Jonas, Prol., P. L., X XV, 118), and which is 
found in Pseudo-Epiphanius (De Vitis Prophetarum, 
xvi, P. L., XLII, 407), Jonas was the son of the widow 
of Sarephta whose resuscitation by the Prophet Elias 
is narrated in III Kings, xvii, but this legend seems to 
have no other foundation than the phonetic resem- 
blance between the proper name Amathi (*nDN), father 
of the Prophet, and the Hebrew word Hmeth (nx), 
“truth”, applied to the word of God through Elias by 
the widow of Sarephta (III Kings, xvu, 24). 

The chief interest in the Prophet Jonas centres 
around two remarkable incidents narrated in the 
book which bears his name. In the opening verse it 
is stated that ‘‘the word of the Lord came to Jonas 
the son of Amathi, saying: Arise, and go to Ninive, 
tne great city, and preach in it: for the wickedness 
thereof is come up before me.” But the Prophet, 
instead of obeying the Divine command, “‘rose up to 
flee into Tharsis from the face of the Lord” that he 
might escape the task assigned to him. He boards a 
ship bound for that port, but a violent storm over- 
takes him, and on his admission that he is the cause of 
it, he is cast overboard. He is swallowed by a great 
fish providentially prepared for the purpose, and after 
a three days’ sojourn in the belly of the monster, dur- 
ing which time he composes a hymn of thanksgiving, 
he is cast upon dry land. After this episode he again 
receives the command to preach in Ninive, and the 
account of his second journey is scarcely less mar- 
vellous than that of the first. _He proceeds to Ninive 
and enters ‘‘a day’s journey” into it, foretelling its 
destruction in forty days. A general repentance is 
immediately commanded by the authorities, in view 
of which God relents and spares the wicked city. 
Jonas, angry and disappointed, wishes for death. He 
expostulates with the Lord, and declares that it was in 
anticipation of this result that on the former occasion 
he had wished to flee to Tharsis. He withdraws from 
Ninive and, under a booth which he has erected, he 
awaits the destiny of the city. In this abode he 
enjoys for a time the refreshing shade of a gourd which 
the Lord prepares for him. Shortly, however, the 
gourd is stricken by a worm and the Prophet is ex- 
posed to the burning rays of the sun, whereupon he 
again murmurs and wishes to die. Then the Lord 
rebukes him for his selfish grief over the withering of a 

ourd, while still desiring that God should not be 
touched by the repentance of a city in which “there 
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are more than a hundred and twenty thousand persons 
that know not how to distinguish between their right 
hand and their left, and many beasts.” Apart from 
the hymn ascribed to Jonas (ii, 2-11) the contents of 
the book are in prose. 

Hisroriciry.—Catholies have always looked upon 
the Book of Jonas as a fact-narrative. In the works 
of some recent Catholic writers there is a leaning to 
regard the book as fiction. Only Simon and Jahn, 
among prominent Catholic scholars, have clearly 
denied the historicity of Jonas; and the orthodoxy of 
these two critics may no longer be defended: “ Provi- 
dentissimus Deus” implicitly condemned the ideas of 
both in the matter of inspiration, and the Congrega- 
tion of the Index expressly condemned the “ Intro- 
duction” of the latter. 

Reasons for the traditional acceptance of the his- 
toricity of Jonas:— 

I. Jewish Tradition —According to the Septuagint 
text of the Book of Tobias (xiv, 4), the words of Jonas 
in regard to the destruction of Ninive are accepted as 
facts; the same reading is found in the Aramaic text 
and one Hebrew MS. (see Kaulen, “ EinJeitung in die 
Heilige Schrift”, Freiburg im Br., 1890, p. 342). 
The apocryphal III Mach., vi, 8, lists the saving of 
Jonas in the belly of the fish along with the other 
wonders of Old Testament histery. Josephus (Ant. 
Jud., IX, x, 2) clearly deems the story of Jonas to be 
historical. 

Il. The Authority of Our Lord.—This reason is 
deemed by Catholics to remove all doubt as to the 
fact of the story of Jonas (see Knabenbauer, “Comm. 
in Prophetas Minores”’, II, 361). The Jews asked a 
“‘sign’’—a miracle to prove the Messiahship of Jesus. 
He made answer that no “sign” would be given them 
other than the “sign of Jonas the prophet. For as 
Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and three 
nights: so shall the Son of man be in the heart of the 
earth three days and three nights. The men of 
Ninive shall rise in judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it: because they did penance at the 
preaching of Jonas. And behold a greater than Jonas 
here” (Matt., xii, 40-1; xv’, 4; Luke, xi, 29-32). 
The Jews asked for a real m'racle; Christ would have 
deceived them had He presented a mere fancy. He 
argues clearly that just as Jonas was in the whale’s 
beily three days and three nights even so He will be 
in the heart of the earth three days and three nights. 
If, then, the stay of Jonas in the belly of the fish be 
only a fiction, the stay of Christ’s body in the heart of 
the earth is only a fiction. If the men of Ninive will 
really not rise in judgment, neither will the Jews really 
rise. Christ contrasts fact with fact, not faney with 
faney nor fancy with fact. It would be very strange, 
indeed, were He to say that He was greater than a 
mere fancy-formed man, It would be little less 
strange were he to berate the Jews for their real lack 
of penance by rating this lack in contrast with the 
penance of Ninive which never existed at all. The 
whole force of these striking contrasts is lost, if we 
admit that the story of Jonas is not fact-narrative. 
Finally, Christ makes no distinction between the story 
of the Queen of Sheba and that of Jonas (see Matt., 
xii, 42). He sets the very same historical value upon 
the Book of Jonas as upon the Third Book of Kings. 
Such is the very strongest argument that Catholics 
offer for the firm stand they take upon the ground of 
the fact-narrative of the story of Jonas. 

Ill. The Authority of the Fathers —Not a single 
Father has ever been cited in favour of the opinion 
that Jonas is a fancy-tale and no fact-narrative at all. 
To the Fathers Jonas was a fact and a type ot the 
Messias, just such a one as Christ presented to the 
Jews. Saints Jerome, Cyril, and Theophilus explain 
in detail the type-meaning of the tacts of the Book of 
Jonas. St. Cyril even forestalls the objections of the 
Rationalists of to-day: Jonas flees his ministry, be- 
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wails God’s mercy to the Ninivites, and in other ways 
shows a spirit that ill becomes a Prophet and an 
historical type of Christ. Cyril admits that in all this 
Jonas failed and is not a type of Christ, but does not 
admit that these failures of Jonas prove the story of 
his doings to have been a mere fiction. 

To the Rationalist and to the advanced Protestant 
Biblical scholar these arguments are of no worth 
whatsoever. They find error not only in Jewish and 
Christian tradition but in Christ Himself. They ad- 
mit that Christ took the story of Jonas as a fact-narra- 
tive, and make answer that Christ erred; He was a 
child of His time and represents to us the ideas and 
errors of His time. The arguments of those who ac- 
cept the inerrancy of Christ and deny the historicity of 
Jonas arenot conclusive. 1°. Christ spoke according to 
the ideas of the people, and had no purpose in telling 
them that Jonas was really not swallowed by the fish. 
We ask: Did Christ speak of the Queen of Sheba as a 
fact? If so, then He spoke of Jonas as a fact—unless 
there be some proof to the contrary. 2°. Were the 
book historical in its narrative, certain details would 
not be omitted, for instance, the place where the 
Prophet was vomited forth by the sea-monster, the par- 
ticular sins of which the Ninivites were guilty, the 
particular kind of calamity by which the city was to be 
destroyed, the name of the Assyrian king under whom 
these events took place and who turned to the true 
God with such marvellous humility and repentance. 
We answer, these objections prove that the book is not 
an historical account done according to later canons of 
historical criticism; they do not prove that the book is 
no history at all. The facts narrated are such as 
suited the purpose of the sacred writer. He told a 
story of glory unto the God of Israel and of downfall 
to the gods of Ninive. It is likely that the incidents 
took place during the period of Assyrian decadence— 
i.e. the reign of either ASurdanil or ASurnirar (770- 
7458. c.). A pest had ravaged the land from 765 till 
759 B. c. Internal strife added to the dismay caused 
by the deadly disease. The king’s power was set at 
naught. Such a king might seem too little known to 
be mentioned. The Pharaoh of Mosaic times is not 
deemed to have been a fiction merely because his 
name is not given. 

Jewish tradition assumed that the Prophet Jonas 
was the author of the book bearing his name, and the 
same has been generally maintained by Christian 
writers who defend the historical character of the nar- 
rative. But it may be remarked that nowhere does 
the book itself claim to have been written by the 
Prophet (who is supposed to have lived in the eighth 
century B. c.), and mast modern scholars, for various 
reasons, assign the date of the composition to a much 
later epoch, probably in the fifth century B.c. As in 
the case of other Old Testament personages, many 
legends, mostly fantastic and devoid of critical value, 
grew up around the name of Jonas. They may be 
found in the “ Jewish Encyclopedia”. 

Ermont in Vicouroux, Dict. de la Bible, s. v.; Kontq@ in 
Hastinas, Dict. of the Bible, s. v.; Gicot, Special Introduction to 
the Study of the Old Testament, II (New_York, 1906), xviii, § 3; 
CorneE ty, Jntroductio in S. Script., part II, pp. 560 sqq.; Jewish 
Encyclopedia, s. v. 

James F. Driscox.. 


Jonas of Bobbio (or or Susa), monk and hagi- 
ographer, b. about the close of the sixth century at 
Sigusia (Susa) in Piedmont; d. after 659. In 618 he 
entered the monastery of Bobbio in the province of 
Pavia where he was soon appointed to a position of 
confidence, probably that of secretary to the abbots 
Attala (d. 627) and Bertulf. He accompanied the 
latter on a journey to Rome in 628, and after his re- 
turn took up his permanent abode in Gaul. Appealed 
to by St. Amandus for assistance in his missionary 
work among the heathen, he laboured in what is now 
Belgium and Northern France. His presence in this 
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district was the occasion of his composition of the life 
of St. Vaast, the first Frankish Bishop of Arras (Pas- 
de-Calais). Owing to a promise made to the local 
monks during a short visit to the monastery of Bobbio 
in 639, he wrote between 640 and 643 his principal 
literary work, the ‘‘ Life of St. Columbanus”. In 659, 
when he was sent by the queen-regent Bathildis on a 
mission to Chalon-sur-Sadéne, he was abbot of a mon- 
astery which cannot now be determined. During this 
journey he sojourned for a few days at the monastery 
of St. John of Réomé (now Moutier-Saint-Jean) in the 
Diocese of Langres. To comply with a request made 
by the monks on this occasion he wrote the life of 
their founder, St. John. The work to which Jonas 
chiefly owes his literary fame comprises, besides the 
“Life of St. Columbanus”, the lives of the abbots 
Attala and Bertulf of Bobbio, Eustace of Luxeuil, and 
the Abbess Burgundofara (or Fara) of Evoriac (now 
Faremoutiers). The biographies of Columbanus and 
his successors, though written in a bombastic style, 
contain invaluable historical information. Jonas ar- 
rived at Bobbio but three years after Columbanus’s 
death, and based his invaluable account of the great 
Trish saint on the testimony of persons who had known 
him intimately. Eustace, Attala, and Bertulf, he 
knew personally. Bede incorporated these lives into 
his ecclesiastical history, while Flodoard turned that 
of St. Columbanus into hexameter verse. The ‘Life 
of St. Fara” is chiefly an account of the miraculous 
events alleged to have occurred during this saint’s 
rule at Evoriac. The works of Jonas,exclusive of the 
**Life of St. Vaast”, are printed in P. L., LX X XVII, 
1011-88; better edition by Krusch in “Mon. Germ. 
Hist.: Script. Rer. Mer.’’, IIT, 406-13, 505-17; IV, 
61-152 (Hanover, 1896 and 1902). 

BENNETT in Dict. Christ. Biog., III, 430-1; Harpy, Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Materials relating to the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland, I, i (London, 1862), 210-2; Lawuor, The Manu- 
scripts of the Vita S. Columbani in the Transactions of the Royal 
Trish Academy, XXXII, sect. C, part I (Dublin, 1903); SerBass 
in Realencyk. fiir prot. Theol.,s. v. Jonas von Bobbio; WaTTEN- 
BacH, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen, I (7th ed.), 132. 

N. A. WEBER. 


Jonas of Orléans, bishop and _ ecclesiastical 
writer, b. in Aquitaine; d. in 843 or 844. From 818, 
when he succeeded Bishop Theodulf in the See of Or- 
léans, until the time of his death he played an impor- 
tant réle in the ecclesiastical affairs of France. He 
was present in 825 at the so-called Council of Paris, at 
which the question of the veneration of images was 
again discussed, and Jonas was one of the messengers 
sent by the emperor to submit to Pope Eugene IT 
excerpts from the acts of the meeting. He also at- 
tended the Council of Paris in 829, which treated of 
reforms to be introduced in Church and State, and 
drew up the report of the proceedings of the Synod of 
Thionville (835) concerning the deposition of Ebbo of 
Reims. His good will toward monastic institutions 
was demonstrated by the restoration of the monastery 
of Saint-Mesmin in his diocese. 

Jonas left the following writings: (1) ‘‘De Institu- 
tione laicali” (rules of Christian life for laymen); (2) 
“De Institutione regid” (rules of Christian life for 
princes); (3) ‘‘De Cultu imaginum” (on the venera- 
tion of images); (4) a recension of the “Vita” of St. 
Hubert. The first of these was destined for Matfrid, 
Count of Orléans, and is almost entirely made up of 
citations from the Scriptures and the Fathers. To 
the second work of Jonas, which bears no inscription 
in the manuscript, d’Achéry has appropriately pre- 
fixed the title ‘“‘De Institutione regid”. It was 
destined for Pepin, King of Aquitaine, son of Louis the 
Pious. A sort of supplement to the bishop’s first 
work, it follows the same method and bears the same 
character. The fact that the acts of the Council of 
Paris (829) and the contents of these two treatises of 
Jonas are largely identical has raised the question of 
their priority. The view, at one time more commonly 
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held (d’Achéry, Bahr, Knust, Himly, Dimmler), that 
the synodal acts borrowed from the ‘‘De Institutione 
regid” of Jonas, has been abandoned by several recent 
scholars who have reversed the relationship of de- 
pendence (Waitz, Simson, Ebert). 

In spite of the difference of opinion in this regard, it 
is generally conceded that Jonas is the author of both 
the acts and the treatises. The work on the veneration 
of images was written at the request of Louis the Pious 
in refutation of the Iconoclastie views of Claudius, 
Bishop of Turin. Jonas wrote it without having read 
the writings of Claudius, which he knew only through 
an extract sent to him by Louis the Pious. He main- 
tains that images are justified for purposes of com- 
memoration, instruction, and ornament, but does not, 
seem to admit the lawfulness of their veneration. 
The work first appeared in print at Cologne in 1554. 
We owe to Jonas also the recension of the ‘Vita 
S. Huberti” and a short history of the transfer of 
this saint’s relies to the monastery of Andoin. The 
fact that Bishop Walcaud of Liége besought him to 
present this life of St. Hubert in a more elegant liter- 
ary form is evidence of the reputation which Jonas 
enjoyed as a writer. For the works of Jonas see 
Migne, P. L., CVI, 121-394; the life of St. Hubert is 
found in Arndt, *f Kleine Denkmiler aus der Merovin- 
gerzeit’’ (Hanover, 1874). 

AMELUNG, Leben und Schriften des Bischofs Jonas von Orleans in 
Programm des Vitzthumschen Gymn. in Dresden (Dresden, 1888); 
Simson, Jahrbiicher des frinkischen Reichs unter Ludwig dem 
Frommen (Leipzig, 1874-76), passim, esp. I, 381-84; CrrLuier, 
Histoire des auteurs sacrés, X1J (Paris, 1862), 389-94; Esert, 
Literatur des Mittelalters, II (Leipzig, 1880), 225-30; Kessrx in 


Kirchenlex., s. v.; Pooun, Illustrations of the History of Medieval 
Thought (London, 1884), 36 sq., 236; CHEVALIER, Bio-Bibl., 


new ed., II, 2646. 
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Jonathan (}n3)9) or jn’ = Yahweh hath given, cf. 
Theodore; Sept. Iwvd@av), name of several persons 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Among these may 
be mentioned the following :— 

(1) JoNATHAN, the son of Gersam the son of Moses, 
mentioned by name in Judges, xviii, 30, and as a 
young Levite in xvii, 7 sqq. Having left Bethlehem, 
his native town, he came to Mt. Ephraim, where he 
was induced by a certain Michas to remain as priest 
of an idol. This idol was afterwards seized by the 
Danites and carried to Lais, whither Jonathan ac- 
companied them, and he and his descendants acted 
as priests of the idol until the days of the Captivity. 

(2) JoNATHAN (Vulg. JonaTHas), eldest son of Saul 
by Achinoam (I Kings, xiv, 49, 50). He first appears 
as taking part with his father in the struggle against 
the Philistines, and such was his bravery that Saul 
confided to him the command of a thousand soldiers in 
Gabaa. Jonathan’s defeat of the garrison of the Phil- 
istines in Gabaa, and his subsequent victory on the 
confines of the same town are narrated in I Kings, xiii, 
xiv. Through an intervention regarded as miracu- 
lous (xiv, 15) the latter combat resulted in a general 
rout of the Philistines, and Saul in the excitement of 
the pursuit proclaimed a rash oath, saying: “ Cursed 
be the man that shall eat food till evening, till I be re- 
venged of my enemies.’’ The course of the flight led 
through a forest where wild honey appeared upon the 
ground, but the people tasted it not for they feared the 
oath. But Jonathan, not having heard his father’s 
pronouncement, innocently tasted the honey, and, 
when a halt was called in the evening and the priest 
consulted Yahweh as to afurther pursuit of the enemy, 
no answer was given. Saul immediately assumed 
that some sin had been committed against the Lord, 
and again he rashly swore that, even should the guilt 
be found on his son Jonathan, he should surely die. 
The lots having indicated Jonathan as the guilty one, 
he confessed to having tasted the honey, and was 
saved only by the intervention of the people (I Kings, 
xiv, 45). When, after his victory over Goliath, the 
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youthful David appeared at the court of Saul, a most 
deep and loyal friendship sprang up between him and 
Jonathan, who more than once was instrumental in 
saving his friend from Saul’s envious wrath (I Kings, 
xviii sqq.). But Saul, though having several times re- 
sented, finally became implacable, and Jonathan, see- 
ing his efforts useless, sent his friend away to Nobe 
after a renewal of the mutual covenant of friendship 
between themselves and their posterity (I Kings, xx). 
Jonathan cheerfully renounced in favour of his friend 
his right to the throne of his father, counting himself 
happy tobe second to him in the kingdom. This cove- 
nant was renewed later when David after the siege of 
Ceila withdrew into the desert of Ziph (I Kings, xxii, 
15-18), but Jonathan was not destined to share in the 
ultimate triumph of his friend. In a battle against 
the Philistines in Mount Gelboe he was slain together 
with his two brothers Abinadab and Melchisua, and 
Saul his father. Their bodies were piously buried by 
the inhabitants of Jabes Galaad (I Kungs, xxxi). 

(3) JonATHAN, son of the high priest Abiathar and 
faithful servant of King David. He was instrumental 
in saving the king’s life by securing for David infor- 
mation concerning the plans of his enemies. 

(4) JoNATHAN (surnamed APPHUS), youngest son of 
Mathathias and brother of Judas Machabeus. The 
patriotic exploits of this family of Jewish heroes are 
narrated in the First and Second Books of the Macha- 
bees and also in the works of Josephus (Antiquities, 
XIII). After the defeat and death of Judas (about 
161 s. c.) Jonathan was chosen leader of the patriotic 
band, at the time hard-pressed and obliged to retire 
beyond the Jordan. But the death of the unworthy 
high priest Aleimus brought about a change in public 
sentiment, and the invading general Bacchides with- 
drew into Syria giving the Jews a respite of two years. 
Encouraged by the party of the Hellenists or apostate 
Jews, however, he made a new attempt to subjugate the 
country. This attempt was foiled by Jonathan, und 
the result of the short campaign was a treaty whereby 
the latter remained practically master of Judea. This 
state of things continued for six years with a contin- 
ued increase of power and influence on the part of the 
Machabeans, so that an alliance with their party was 
solicited by Bales and Demetrius, the two competitors 
for the Syrian throne. Jonathan decided in favour of 
Bales who, having vanquished his rival, bestowed 
upon Jonathan not only the title of High Priest, but 
also that of Strategus of his country and that of Ruler 
of a part of the Syrian empire (I Mach., x, 1-66). 
After many military exploits (I Mach., xi, 60-74) Jon- 
athan sent ambassadors to Rome torenew the treaty 
made by Judas with the Roman Senate, and he also 
entered into an alliance with the Spartans (I Mach., 
xii, 1-23). Fora time it seemed as if he were destined 
to restore his country to complete independence, but 
Tryphon, the aspirant to the throne of Syria, recog- 
nizing in Jonathan his chief obstacle, made him a pris- 
oner by foul treachery and put an end to his career by 
casting him into a dungeon (J Mach., xii, 24-54). The 
rule of Jonathan extended from 161 to 143 B. c. 

I. Les&rre in Vicouroux, Dict. de la Bible, s. v. Jonathan 
(1); IL. Lesirre, ibid., s. v. Jonathas (1); III. Beuruimr, 
abid., s. v. Jonathas (2); IV. Bruruier, zbid., s. v. Jonathas (3). 
See also Gicor, Outlines of Jewish History, xxviii, § 2,2; Hasr- 
incs, Dict. of the Bible, s. v. 

James F. Drisco.n. 


Jones, Epwarp, VENERABLE, priest and martyr, 
b. in the Diocese of St. Asaph, Wales, date unknown; 
d. in London, 6 May, 1590. Bred an Anglican, he was 
received into the Church at the English College, 
Reims, 1587; he was ordained priest in 1588, and went 
to England in the same year. In 1590 he was arrested 
by a priest-catcher, who pretended to bea Catholic, ina 
shop in Fleet Street. _He wasimprisoned in the Tower 
and brutally tortured by Topeliffe, finally admitting 
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he was a priest and had been an Anglican. These ad- 
missions were used against him at his trial, but he 
made a skilful and learned defence, pleading that a 
confession elicited under torture was not legally suf. 
ficient to ensure a conviction. The court compli- 
mented him on his courageous bearing, but of course 
he was convicted of high treason as a priest coming 
into England. On the same day he was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, opposite the grocer’s shop 
where he had been captured, in Fleet Street near the 
Conduit. On the same day there suffered Anthony 
Middleton, priest and martyr, born probably at Mid- 
dleton-Tyas, Yorkshire, date unknown, son of Am- 
brose Middleton of Barnard Castle, Durham, and Cecil, 
daughter of Anthony Crackenthorpe of Howgill Castle, 
Westmoreland. He entered the English College at 
Reims, 9 Jan., 1582; was ordained 30 May, 1586, and 
went to England in the same year. His work lay in 
London and the neighbourhood and he laboured very 
successfully; he was captured at a house in Clerkenwell 
(London) by the same artifice which was practised on 
Father Jones. On the ladder he said: ‘‘ I eall God to wit- 
ness I die merely for the Catholic Faith, and for being 
a priest of the true Religion”; and someone present 
called out, ‘‘Sir, you have spoken very well”. The 
ee was cut down and disembowelled while yet 
alive. 

GriLow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v. Jones, Edward and Mid- 
dleton, Anthony; CHALLONER, Memoirs of Missionary Priests 
(2 vols., Edinburgh, 1878), I, 168-9; Sanpprs, De Orig. ac 
Progressu Schismatis Anglicani, ed. RIBADENEIRA (Cologne, 


1610), appendix, 23 sq.; Knox, The First and Second Diaries of 
the English College, Douay (London, 1878). 


C. F. Wemyss Brown. 


Jones, In1co, a famous English architect, b. 15 
July, 1573, in London; d. 21 June, 1652, and was buried 
in the chancel of St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London. 
His father was a 
clothworker in the 
neighbourhood of 
St. Paul’s, and a 
Catholic; the son 
adhered to his 
father’s faith 
throughout his 
(ites eels hems 
known of the first 
thirty years of his 
life. Towards the 
end of the six- 
teenth century he 
went to Italy and 
lived there for 
many years, prin- 
cipally in Venice. 
Christian IV, King 
of Denmark, in- 
duced him to leave 
Italy and accept 
anappointment at 
the Danish Court. 
Buildings are named both in Italy and Denmark as hay- 
ing been designed by Jones, but seemingly without 
proof. Hereturned to England in 1604, and for some 
time was engaged in designing the costly scenery and 
machinery of the court masques. About 1614 he 
again went to Italy, and his notes show that he 
studied the writings of Serlio, Vignola, Fontana, 
Labaceo, and Philibert de Orme, and was acquainted 
with the most famous architects then living in Rome. 
He also studied the style of Renaissance architecture 
known as Palladian. On his return to England he 
was appointed surveyor to the king. Jones designed 
the queen’s house, Greenwich, the banqueting house 
Whitehall, St. Paul’s church and the piazza of Covent 
Garden (burnt to the ground 1795), a portico to old 
St. Paul’s cathedral, parts of Somerset House, the Bar- 
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ber Surgeons’ Hall (almost entirely destroyed now), 
Lindsey House, Shaftesbury House, etc. The 
Grange, Hants, and other country mansions at Coles- 
hill, Berks, Amesbury, Wilts, Wilton and Raynham 
Hall, Norfolk. He designed the garden front of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, and laid out Lincoln’s Inn (the 
first of the London squares). Jones’s later days were 
filled with adversity, and he died worn out with grief 
and disappointment. Of his genius as an architect 
there can be no question, nor can there be any as to 
his vast influence on the course of architecture in 
England; but as to the quality of his work and the 
effect of his influence, opinions differ very widely. His 
theory of architecture was that “it should be solid, 
proportional according to the rules, masculine and 
unaffected”. Much of his work, however, is classed as 
theatrical and his designs were never truly classical. At 
the request of the king, Jones wrote a book entitled 
“Stone-Heng Restored” in which he reaches the as- 
tonishing conclusion that Stonehenge is the remains 
of a Roman Temple of the Tuscan order. 

BiomrFigeLp, A Short History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England (London, 1900) ; Moorn, Character of Renaissance Archi- 
tecture (New York, 1905); BeLcHeR-Macartney, Later Renais- 
sance Architecture in England (London); Gorcu, Architecture 
of the Renaissance in England (London, 1891-94). 

Tuomas H. Poors. 


Joppa (Joppr). See Jarra. 


Jordan, THe (in Hebrew Ydrdén, from the root 
Ydrdd, to descend).—The difference of elevation be- 
tween the highest point of this river (1847 feet above 
the sea-level) and its lowest (1286 feet below the sea- 
level) is 3133 feet. It issues from the side of Mount 
Hermon by three principal sources: the Nahr el Has- 
bani, coming from Hasbeya; the Nahr el Leddan, 
which rises at Tell el Qadi (the ancient Lais-Dan); and 
the Nahr Banias, the glory of what was Cesarea 
Philippi. Formed at a point about five and a half 
miles below Banias, by the junction of these three 
streams, the Jordan enters Lake Hileh about nine and 
a third miles lower down. This lake, which is prob- 
ably ‘‘the waters of Merom”, is rather more than 
three and a half miles in length. Between the Bahrat 
el Hileh and the Lake of Tiberias, nearly ten miles, 
the Jordan is clear, and in some places reaches a width 
of over twenty yards and a depth of nearly seventeen 
feet. It is crossed by a bridge which connects Da- 
mascus with Galilee, the Jisr Benat Yaqib. Near et 
Tell, which is Bethsaida Julias, the river enters the 
Sea of Genesareth, which is 682 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean and is more than thirteen miles in 
length. Leaving the lake towards Samakh, the Jor- 
dan commences its innumerable wanderings. ‘The di- 
rect distance from the Lake of Tiberias to the Dead 
Sea is sixty-five miles, but the Jordan, owing to its 
sinuosities, has a course of 200 miles. Ata little dis- 
tance from where it leaves the lake there are remains 
of two bridges, Jisr es Semakh and Jisr es Sidd, and in 
this reach of the river it is still fordable at many points. 
At about six and a quarter miles from the lake, after 
receiving the Yarmuk, it passes under an old Arab 
basalt bridge, the Jisr el Midjamieh, and the bridge 
of the railroad from Caiffa to Damascus. 

Beyond the Wadi ‘Arab is the ford of Abarah, 
where some locate the Bethbera of the story of Ged- 
eon (Judges, vii, 24). At five and a half miles from 
the mouth of the Jalfid, which passes Beisan 
(Seythopolis), the Jordan passes between Tell es Sar- 
em (Salim) and Tabaqit Tahil (Pella). It receives, 
three and three-quarter miles from Salim, the water of 
such important springs as the Béda and ‘Ain esh 
Shemsieh, where the first Christian tradition placed 
Ennon; “John also was baptizing in Ennon near Sa- 
lim” (John, iii, 23). Umm el Amdan, which is very 
near, was supposed, in the fourth century, to be the 
Salem of Melchisedech. Over against these springs 
the Wadi Yabis rushes down precipitately, the name 
of which recalls Jabes Galaad, delivered by Saul (I 
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Kings, xi). From the lake to this point the whole val- 
ley is cultivated; thence to Sartabeh, the mountains of 
Samaria reach to the river. Opposite Sartabeh is the 
confluence of the Nahr ez Zerqa (Jabbok), and just 
below are to be seen the ruins of the Roman bridge of 
Damieh and the ford of the same name which must 
have played a part in the well-known episode of Sib- 
boleth (Judges, xii, 5,6). The utensils and the columns 
of the Temple of Solomon were east near here (III 
Kings, vii, 46). From Damieb onwards the valley 
ceases to be cultivated; the waters of the Jordan, dis- 
turbed by rapids, become yellow and muddy. A two- 
hours’ journey north-east of Jericho are to be found 
the wooden bridge and the ford of Ghéranieh, where 
the great highways of Galaad and Moab meet. The 
Greek monastery of Qars el Yehtl, two and a half 
miles farther down the river, marks the traditional 
scene of the passage of the Hebrews (Jos., iii, 9-13) 
and of the baptism of Christ (Matt., iii). The scene of 
the ministrations of St. John the Baptist, however, 
has been very plausibly placed at the ford of the 
Ghoranieh, which has always been more frequented. 
In its lower portion the river is swelled by many afflu- 
ents, which formerly watered a part of the Kikkar, 
whither Lot came when he parted from Abraham; 
these affuents are the Wadi Kelt, the WAdi Kefren, 
and the Wadi Nimrin. 

The Jordan, called by the Arabs esh Sheriat el Ke- 
bir (the great drinking-place), flows between steep 
banks of rather brittle clay. The lower part of its 
basin is called the Zor, the bottom of the valley is the 
Ghor. It is fringed with trees and shrubs—poplar, 
tamarisk, rhododendron, agnus castus, apple of Sodom 
—and its waters contain a great many fish—various 
species of capocta, the barbus canis, the cyprinodon, 
and a kind of eatfish (stlurus). Vipers, scorpions, 
poreupines, jackals, wild boars, ibexes, panthers 
(nimr), and a great variety of birds are found in the 
neighbouring thickets. A tropical temperature pre- 
dominates. The water of the Jordan contains a sa- 
line residuum, chlorine, sodium, sulphuric acid, and 
magnesia. - The floods of the river occur from Febru- 
ary toMay. Its widthis very variable: at Ghoranieh 
scarcely more than twenty-seven yards; at the ford of 
el Henti as much as forty-five to fifty-five yards; at its 
mouth about eighty yards. The volume of water 
brought to the Dead Sea by the Jordan is calculated to 


be, on the average, 883 cubic feet per second. 

LyNcu, Narrative of the United States’ Nxpedition to the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea (6th ed., Philadelphia, 1869); Ropin- 
son, Biblical Researches (Boston, 1886); Lorrer, La. sSyrie 
d’ aujourd'hui (Paris, 1886); Larter, Exploration géologique de 
la mer Morte (Paris, 1878); BLANCKENHORN, Studien itiber das 
Klima des Jordantals in Zd DPV (1909); Survey of Western 
Palestine, Memoirs, I1l (London, 1883); VINCENT, Canaan 
d’ apres V exploration récente (Paris, 1907). 

F. M. ABest. 


Jordanis or JoRNANDES, historian, lived about the 
middle of the sixth century in the Hastern Roman 
Empire. His family was of high standing, either 
Goth or Alanic, and his grandfather was notary to 
Candac, King of the Alani in Moesia. He himself held 
for a time the office of notary, though under what cir- 
cumstances is not well known. He was later ‘‘con- 
verted”, that is, he took orders. Everything else that 
is reported of his life rests on more or less plausible 
conjecture. It is not really proven, for example, that 
he bore ‘‘before his conversion” the martial name of 
Jornandes (i. e. bold as a boar), nor that after this con- 
version he became a monk in Thrace or in Meesia. It 
is also uncertain whether he was Bishop of Croton, 
and whether the Vigilius, to whom he dedicated 
his second work, was Pope Vigilius, who from 
547 to 554 lived in exile, chiefly at Constantinople. 
Two of his historical works have come down to us. 
The one is a history of the Goths, or, perhaps it 
would be better to say, of Moesia. It 1s now com- 
monly entitled: ‘‘De origine actibusque Getarum”, 
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and is dedicated to his friend Castulus (Castalius), at 
whose instance it was begun about 551. It is sub- 
stantially an extract from the Gothic history of Cassio- 
dorus Senator, which probably bore the same title. 
But as this latter work was lost at a very early date, 
this excerpt becomes of almost inestimable value in 
determining a series of facts in the history of the Goths 
and of popular migrations. Naturally, Jordanis trans- 
planted into his work the fundamental idea of Cassi- 
odorus, namely the conviction that the only way to 
secure for the Gothic race a prosperous future was 
to bring about its peaceful absorption into the Roman 
Empire as the centre of Catholicism and of civilization. 
The second of his works is sometimes called ‘‘De 
summa temporum vel origine actibusque gentis Ro- 
manorum”, sometimes ‘‘De regnorum et temporum 
successione ”, at other times ‘‘ Liber de origine mundi 
et. actibus Romanorum ceterarumque gentium”, and 
again ‘‘De gestis Romanorum”. Jordanis served as a 
source of information for the geographers of Ravenna, 
for Paul the Deacon, for Hermann Contractus, Hugh 
of Flavigny, and others. The following, among some 
forty editions, are worth noting: Augsburg, 1515, of 
the recension of Conrad Peutinger; Migne, P. L., LXIX; 
Mommsen in ‘‘Monumenta Germ. Auctores antiquis- 
simi”, V; Germ. tr. in the ‘‘Geschichtsschreiber der 
deutschen Vorzeit”, V; Ir. tr. by Savagner (Paris, 
1842 and 1883); Swedish translation by Peringskidld 
(Stockholm, 1719). 

TrurreLt-ScuwaBe, Gesch. der rémischen Literatur (1890), 

485; Allygem. deutsche Diogr., XIV; WarrensBacH, Deutsch- 


ands Geschichtsquellen, I (1893), 72-9; Porruastr, Bibliotheca, 
I (1896), 682-4; AcHLAND in Dict. Chris. Biog., s. v. Jordanus. 
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Jordanus of Giano (pr JANo), Italian Minorite, 
b. at Giano in the Valley of Spoleto, c. 1195; d. after 
1262. About the year 1220 he entered the Franciscan 
Order and a year later was sent to Germany with a 
few other members of his order under the leadership 
of Cxsarius of Speyer, the first Minorite provincial of 
Germany. In 1223 he was ordained priest, and in 
1225 he became guardian at Mainz and custos of the 
Minorite houses in Thuringia. He did much for the 
spread of his order in Northern Germany. In 1230, 
and again in 1238, he was sent to Italy on business 
relating to his order. He was present at a chapter of 
German Franciseans held at Halberstadt in 1262. On 
this occasion he dictated the early memoirs of the 
Franciscans in Germany (De primitivorum Fratrum in 
Theutoniam missorum et conversatione et vita) to a 
certain Brother Baldwin of Brandenburg. The mem- 
oirs begin with the year 1207 and are one of the chief 
sources for Franciscan history in Germany. The only 
extant manuscript breaks off abruptly at the year 
1238, and has been carefully edited in “Analecta 
Franciseana’’, I (Quaraechi, 1885), 1-19. A German 
translation with many erroneous annotations was 
published by Voigt in ‘‘Abhandlungen der philo- 
logisch-historischen Klasse der siichsischen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften”, V (Leipzig, 1870). 

Denirte in Archiv fiir Literatur- und Kirchengeschichle des 
Mittelalters, IT (Berlin, 1885), 630-40; Fruppr, Geschichte der 
wissenschafllichen Studien im Franziskaner Orden bis um die 


Mitte des 18. Jahrh. (Freiburg, 1904), passim; French tr. 
(Bar-le-Duc and Paris, 1908). 
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Jorg, JoserH Epmunp, historian and politician, b. 
23 Dec., 1819, at Immenstadt (Allgau); d. at Lands- 
hut, 18 Nov., 1901. The son of a subaltern, he first 
studied theology, then philology and history at Mu- 
nich. Hewasa pupil of Déllinger, and was for years his 
collaborator in his ‘‘Geschichte der Reformation”. 
In 1852 he was engaged in the Bavarian Record Office, 
and undertook in the same year the editorship of the 
“ Historisch-politische Blatter”, which he retained 
(from 1857 with Franz Binder) till a short time before 
his death. For decades his ‘‘ Zeitliufte”, which ap- 


peared in this periodical, attracted great attention. 
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On account of his opposition to the Government, he 
was transferred to Neuburg on the Danube, but was 
elected in 1863 a substitute member of the Bavarian 
Lower House, to which he belonged till 1881. He was 
promoted in 1866 to the position of district archivist 
at Landshut; from 1868 to 1869 he was a member of 
the German Zollparlament, and from 1874 to 1879 a 
member of the German Reichstag. His first work, 
“Deutschland in der Revolutionsperiode, 1522-26” 
(1851), a history of the German War of the Peasants, 
was a work of great literary excellence. The later 
books, “Geschichte des Protestantismus in seiner 
neuesten Entwickelung” (1858) and “ Die neue Aera 
in Preussen” (1860), are a collection of separate essays 
published in the paper “ Historisch-politische Blat- 
ter”. He was one of the first to realize the true 
meaning of the development of socialism, and as early 
as 1867 his “ Geschichte der sozialpolitischen Parteien 
in Deutschland” appeared, having originated in his 
‘“Aphorismen” on the socialist movement published 
in the ‘‘Historisch-politische Blatter”’. Jérg was a 
conservative, a ‘“‘Great German”, a convinced Bava- 
rian monarchist, and a determined but honest oppo- 
nent of the Bavarian Liberal party and of the 
subordination of Bavaria to Prussia. The Bavarian 
“‘Volkspartei” (People’s Party) grew with his co- 
operation in a few years from a modest group to a 
majority in the House (1869). 

Under King Max II, Jérg was violently opposed to 
the ministry of von der Pfordten, as he was also to the 
alliance made with Prussia (22 August) after the un- 
fortunate issue of the war of 1866. His address to the 
House in Jan., 1870, occasioned the resignation of 
Prince Hohenlohe with a part of his cabinet. But 
henceforth events took their course uninfluenced by 
Jérg. At the outbreak of the Franco-German War, he 
advocated the armed neutrality of Bavaria, but was 
deserted in the House by a number of his party; he 
was thus unable to prevent his country’s participation 
in the war and the entrance of Bavaria, by the Treaty 
of Versailles, into the new German Empire. However, 
he afterwards loyally accepted the new order of things. 
In the Reichstag his proposal to call a meeting of the 
committee for foreign affairs under the presidency of 
Bavaria gave rise to a violent conflict with Bismarck 
on 4 December, 1874. His attack on the Lutz min- 
istry in 1875 failed because of the opposition of the 
Crown. He left the Reichstag in 1879, and two years 
later the Bavarian House, thereby ending his public 
life. The last twenty years of his life were passed on 
the Burg Trausnitz near Landshut (whence he was 
known as the ‘‘Hermit of the Trausnitz”), and the 
remainder of his days was devoted to his journalistic 
work and his duties in the district archives of Lands- 
hut. A man of stainless honour, a Catholie of firm 
faith, a prominent politician, a sound political writer 
and thorough scholar, he was a strongly marked per- 
sonality, and_is acknowledged as such even by his 
opponents. Besides his above-named works his 
“Memoirs” also deserve mention. 

Obituary by Bryper in Historisch-polit. Blatter, CX XVIII 
(1901), 778. For a list of the other scanty sources see D6- 


BERL in Biograph. Jahrbuch u. deutscher Nekrolog, VI (1904); 
ef. Totenliste, tbid., 52. 
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HERMANN CARDAUNS. 
Jornandes. See Jorpanis. 
Josaphat. See BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT. 


Josaphat (op vin'— Yahweh hath judged; Sept. 
Iwcapar), fourth King of Juda after the schism of the 
Ten Tribes. He was the son and successor of Asa, 
whose virtuous reign had established good traditions 
to which the new king endeavoured to remain faithful. 
He ascended the throne at the age of thirty-five and 
reigned twenty-three years (914-889 B. c.; 877-53 ac- 
cording to the Assyrian chronology). His zeal in sup- 
pressing the idolatrous worship of the “high places” is 
commended (IT Par., xvii, 6), but it was only partially 
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successful (III Kings, xxii, 44). In the third year of 
his reign he sent throughout the country a missionary 
expedition to instruct the people in the Law and ex- 
hort them to its faithful observance. He is reproached 
with contracting an alliance with Achab, King of 
Israel, the results of which were disastrous for the 
Kingdom of Juda. In the eighteenth year of his reign 
Josaphat visited Achab in Samaria, and nearly lost his 
life accompanying his treacherous ally to the siege of 
Ramoth Galaad (III Kings, xxii). He subsequently 
continued his policy of reform, exercised a personal 
supervision over its execution, and established for the 
same purpose in the royal city a tribunal of priests, 
levites, and elders (II Par., xix, 4-11). About the 
twentieth year of his reign he repulsed more by prayers 
than by force of arms a formidable army of the 
Moabites, Maonites, and the Children of Ammon (II 
Par., xx, 1-30). Ochozias having succeeded Achab 
in the Northern Kingdom, Josaphat joined him in a 
mercantile enterprise having for object the construc- 
tion of a fleet at Asiongaber, but the project was dis- 
pleasing to the Lord and proved a failure (II Par., 
XxX, 35-37). 

Lesférre in Vicourovx, Dict. de la Bible, s. v.; Wutre in 
Hastincs, Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Jehoshaphat. 

James F. Drisco.u. 


Josaphat (JEHOSHAPHAT), VALLEY OF, mentioned in 
only one passage of the Bible (Joel, iii—Heb. text, iv). 
In verse 2 we read: ‘‘I will gather together all nations, 


ABSALOM’S Prinuar, VALLEY OF JOSAPHAT 


and will bring them down into the valley of Josaphat: 
and I will plead with them there for my people, and 
for my inheritance Israel, whom they have scattered 


among the nations”’ (cf. verse 12). According to one 
interpretation which has gained currency, the prophet 
has presented as the scene of Jahveh’s judgment on 
the Gentiles that valley where, in the presence of Josa- 
phat, King of Juda, He annihilated the coalition of 
Moab, Ammon, and Edom. This valley of the desert 
of Teqo'a, which was called by the Jews éméq Berakah, 
that is, ‘‘valley of blessing”, is to be sought in the 
vicinity of the Khirbet Berékut, some distance to the 
west of the Khirbet Teqti'a (about eleven miles from 
Jerusalem). It is also credible that the prophet meant 
to designate an ideal, indeterminate valley the 
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valley of judgment, and no more—for Josaphat signi- 
fies ‘‘Jahveh judges”. This valley is, in fact, spoken 
of under the name of ‘valley of destruction” (A. V. 
“valley of decision’) in verse 14 of the same chapter. 
According to the context, the Divine judgment wiil be 
exercised upon the nations who afflicted Juda and 
Jerusalem at the time of the captivity and the return 
from exile. 

In the fourth century,with the Pilgrim of Bordeaux, 
the Cedron takes the name of Valley of Josaphat. 
Eusebius and St. Jerome strengthen this view (Ono- 
masticon, s. v.), while Cyril of Alexandria appears to 
indicate a difierent place; early Jewish tradition de- 
nied the reality of this valley. Subsequently to the 
fourth century, Christians, Jews, and, later, Mussul- 
mans regard Cedron as the place of the last judgment. 
What has lent colour to this popular belief is the fact 
that since the time of the kings of Juda, Cedron has 
been the principal necropolis of Jerusalem. Josias 
seattered upon the tombs of the children of Israel the 
ashes of the idol of Astarte which he burned in Cedron 
(IV INings, xxiii, 4). It was in Cedron that the ‘‘ hand’? 
of Absalom was set up, and the monument of St. 
James, and there, too, may be seen, in our own days, 
the very ancient monolithie tomb said to be that of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and the sepulchres of certain 
priestly families now known as the tombs of Absalom, 
of St. James, and of St. Zachary. The ornamental 
facade of the tomb said to be that of Josaphat has 
been completely walled up by the Jews, who have 
their cemeteries on the flanks of the Valley of Cedron. 
They wish to stand in the first rank on the day when 
God shall appear in the Valley of Josaphat. 

RELAND, Palestina (Utrecht, 1714); Gryer, Itinera Hiero- 
solymitana (Vienna, 1898); VAN Hoonacker, Les douze petits 
prophétes (Paris); Guy LE STRANGB, Pclestine under the Moslems 
(London, 1890); Neusauer, La géographie du Talmud (Paris, 


1868). 
F. M. Ase. 


Josaphat Kuncevyé, Saint, martyr, b. in the 
little town of Volodymyr in Lithuania (Volyh) in 1580 
or—according to some writers—1584; d. at Vitebsk, 
Russia, 12 November, 1623. The saint’s birth oc- 
curred in a gloomy period for the Ruthenian Church. 
Even as early as the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Florentine Union had become a dead-letter; 
in the case of the Ruthenian Church, complete de- 
moralization followed in the wake of its severance 
from Rome, and the whole body of its clergy became 
notorious alike for their gross ignorance and the vi- 
ciousness of their lives. After the Union of Berest’ 
in 1596 the Ruthenian Church was divided into two 
contending parties—the Uniates and those who perse- 
vered in schism—each with its own hierarchy. Among 
the leaders of the schismatie party, who laboured to 
enkindle popular hatred against the Uniates, Meletius 
Smotryckyj was conspicuous, and the most celebrated 
of his victims was Josaphat. Although of a noble 
Ruthenian stock, Josaphat’s father had devoted him- 
self to commercial pursuits, and held the office of 
town-councillor. Both parents contributed to implant 
the seeds of piety in the heart of their child. In the 
school at Votodymyr Josaphat — Johannes was the 
saint’s baptismal name—gave evidence of unusual 
talent: he applied himself with the greatest zeal to 
the study of ecclesiastical Slav, and learned almost 
the entire Gasostov (breviary), which from this period 
he began to read daily. From this source he drew 
his early religious education, for the unlettered clergy 
seldom preached or gave catechetical instruction. 
Owing to the straitened circumstances of his parents, 
he was apprenticed to the merchant Popovyé at 
Vilna. In this town, remarkable for the corruption 
of its morals and the contentions of the various re- 
ligious sects, he seemed specially guarded by Provi- 
dence, and became acquainted with certain excellent 
men (e. g. Benjamin Rutski), under whose direction 
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he advanced in learning and in virtue. At the age 
of twenty-four (1604) he entered the Basilian mon- 
astery of the Trinity at Vilna. The fame of his 
virtues rapidly spread, and distinguished people 
began to visit him. After a notable life as a lay- 
man, Rutski also joined the order, bringing with 
him a wide erudition. When Josaphat reached the 
diaconate, regular services and labour for the salva- 
tion of souls had been already begun; the number of 
novices steadily increased, and under Rutski—who 
had meanwhile been ordained priest—there began 
the regeneration of religious life among the NRu- 
thenians. In 1609, after private study under the 
Jesuit Fabricius, Josaphat was ordained priest. He 
subsequently became superior in several monasteries, 
and on 12 November, 1617, was reluctantly conse- 
crated Bishop of Vitebsk, with right of succession to 
the Archbishopric of Polotsk. He became arch- 
bishop in 1618. While each succeeding year saw 
fresh evidence of his fruitful labours, it also wit- 
nessed the steady growth of the hatred of the schis- 
matic ‘party. Finally on 12 November, 1623, an 
axe-stroke and a bullet brought Josaphat his mar- 
tyr’s crown. After numerous miracles had occurred, 
a commission was appointed by Urban VIII in 1628 
to inquire into the cause of Josaphat, and examined 
on oath 116 witnesses. Although five years had 
elapsed since Josaphat’s death, his body was still in- 
corrupt. In 1637 a second commission investigated 
the life of the martyr, and in 1643—twenty years 
after his death—Josaphat was beatified. His can- 
onization took place in 1867. 

Great were the virtues of the saint. As a boy he 
shunned the usual games of childhood, prayed much, 
and lost no opportunity of assisting at the Divine 
services. Children especially regarded him with the 
greatest affection, and found in him a worthy model. 
As an apprentice, he devoted every leisure hour to 
payee and study. At first Popovyé viewed this be- 

aviour with displeasure, but Josaphat gradually 
won such a position in his esteem, that Popovyé 
offered him his entire fortune and his daughter’s 
hand. But Josaphat’s love for the religious life 
never wavered. At first without a human guide 
along the paths of virtue, he received all spiritual 
direction immediately from the Holy Ghost. His 
favourite pious exercise was to make a poktony (i.e. 
a reverence, in which the head touches the ground) 
with the ejaculation: ‘‘ Jesus Christ, Son of God, have 
merey on me, a poor sinner.” Never eating meat, 
he fasted much, wore a hair-shirt and an angular 
chain, slept on the bare floor, and chastised his body 
until the blood flowed. The Jesuits frequently urged 
him to set some bounds to his austerities. From his 
zealous study of the liturgical books he drew many 
proofs of Catholic truth, using his knowledge in the 
composition of several works—‘‘On the Baptism of 
St. Votodymyr”; ‘‘On the Falsification of the Slavic 
Books by the Enemies of the Metropolitan”; ‘“‘On 
Monks and their Vows”. As deacon, priest, and 
bishop, he was distinguished by his extraordinary 
zeal in the service of souls. Not alone in the church 
did he preach and hear confessions, but likewise in 
the fields, hospitals, prisons, and even on his jour- 
neys. Even where his words of instruction might 
by themselves have failed, his entreaties and tears 
ensured him success. This zeal, united with his 
kindness and extraordinary love for the poor, won 
numbers to the Catholic Faith. Among his converts 
were included many important personages such as 
Ignatius, Patriarch of Moscow, and Emmanuel Can- 
tacuzenus, who belonged to the family of the Greek 
Emperor Paleologus. As archbishop he restored 
the churches; issued a catechism to the clergy with 
instructions that it should be learned by heart; com- 
posed rules for the priestly life, entrusting to the 
deacons the task of superintending their observance; 
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assembled synods in various towns in the dioceses, 
and firmly opposed the Imperial Chancellor Sapieha, 
when he wished to make many concessions in favour 
of the schismatics. Throughout all his strivings and 
all his occupations, he continued his exemplary life 
as a religious, and never abated his zeal for self- 
mortification and prayer. He awaited death with a 
certain yearning, refusing to avail himself of the op- 
portunity of flight afforded him. After his death his 
influence was still greater: conversions were numer- 
ous, and veneration for him continued to extend. 
His feast is kept on the first Sunday after 12 No- 


vember, according to the Julian Calendar. 

Gutrin, Un Apétre deV Union des Eglises au X VITI¢ siécle (2 
vols., Paris, 1898); Conrieri, Vita di S. Giosafat, Arcivescovo e 
Martire Ruteno dell’ Ordine di S. Basilio tl Grande (Rome, 1867); 
Susza, Cursus vite et certamen martyrii B. Josaphat Kuncewrcz 
(Rome, 1665), ed. Martinov (Paris, 1865); Susza, Saulus et 
Paulus Ruthene Unionis sanguine B. Josaphat transformatus 
(Rome, 1666); Gufpin AND Kauinxa, Zywot 8S. Jézafata 
Kuncewicza, meczennika, arcybiskupa ‘potockiego (Lemberg, 
1885); Kozanrvyé, Zytje sv. Svjastenomuéenyka_ Josafata 
Kuncevyéa (Zovkva, 1902); Ursan, Swigty Jézafat Kuncewicz, 
biskup i meczennik (Krackow, 1906)—the two last-mentioned are 
popular works. 

JosapHaT J. MarKenyyé. 


Joseph, Sarnt, spouse of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and foster-father of Our Lord Jesus Christ. The chief 
sources of information on the life of St. Joseph are the 
first chapters of our first and third Gospels; they are 
practically also the only reliable sources, for, whilst, 
on the holy patriarch’s life, as on many other points 
connected with the Saviour’s history which were left 
untouched by the canonical writings, the apocryphal 
literature is full of details, the non-admittance of 
these works into the Canon of the Sacred Books casts a 
strong suspicion upon their contents; and, even granted 
that some of the facts recorded by them may be founded 
on trustworthy traditions, it is in most instances 
next to impossible to discern and sift these particles of 
true history from the fancies with which they are as- 
sociated. Among these apocryphal productions deal- 
ing more or less extensively with some episodes of St. 
Joseph’s life may be noted the so-called ‘Gospel of 
James”’, the “ Pseudo-Matthew”, the “Gospel of the 
Nativity of the Virgin Mary”, the “Story of Joseph 
the Carpenter” (in Tischendorf, ‘“‘Evangelia Apoc- 
rypha”, Leipzig, 1876), and the “Life of the Virgin 
and Death of Joseph” (in Robinson, ‘“Coptie Apoe- 
ryphal Gospels”, Cambridge, 1896). St. Matthew (i, 
16) calls St. Joseph the son of Jacob; according to St. 
Luke (ii, 23), Heli was his father. This is not the 
place to recite the many and most various endeavours 
to solve the vexing questions arising from the diver- 
gences between both genealogies; nor is it necessary to 
point out the explanation which meets best all the 
requirements of the problem (see GENEALOGY OF 
Curist) ; suffice it to remind the reader that, contrary 
to what was once advocated, most modern writers 
readily admit that in both documents we possess the 
genealogy of Joseph, and that it is quite possible to 
reconcile their data. At any rate, Bethlehem, the 
city of David and his descendants, appears to have 
been the birth-place of Joseph. When, however, the 
Gospel history opens, namely, a few months before the 
Annunciation, Joseph was settled at Nazareth. Why 
and when he forsook his home-place to betake himself 
to Galilee is not ascertained; some suppose—and the 
supposition is by no means improbable—that the 
then moderate circumstances of the family and the 
necessity of earning a living may have brought about 
the change. St. Joseph, indeed, was a réxrwy, as we 
learn from Matt., xiii, 55, and Mark, vi, 3. The word 
means both mechanic in general and carpenter in par- 
ticular; St. Justin vouches for the latter sense (Dial. 
cum Tryph., Ixxxviii, in P. G., VI, 688), and tradition 
has accepted this interpretation, which is followed in 
the English Bible. It is probably at Nazareth that 
Joseph betrothed and married her who was to become 
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the Mother of God. When the marriage took place, 
whether before or after the Incarnation, is no easy 
matter to settle, and on this point the masters of 
exegesis have at all times been at variance. Most 
modern commentators, following in the footsteps of 
St. Thomas, understand that, at the epoch of the An- 
nunciation, the Blessed Virgin was only affianced to 
Joseph; as St. Thomas notices, this interpretation 
suits better all the evangelical data. 

_ It will not be without interest to recall here, unre- 
liable though they are, the lengthy stories concerning 
St. Joseph’s marriage contained in the apocryphal 
writings. When forty years of age, Joseph married a 
woman called Melecha or Escha by some, Salome by 
others; they lived forty-nine years together and 
had six children, two daughters and four sons, the 
eee of whom was James (the Less, ‘‘the Lord’s 

rother”). A year after his wife’s death, as the 
priests announced through Judea that they wished to 
find in the tribe of Juda a respectable man to espouse 

Mary, then twelve to fourteen years of age, Joseph, 
who was at the time ninety years old, went up to 
Jerusalem among the candidates; a miracle manifested 
the choice God had made of Joseph, and two years 
later the Annunciation took place. These dreams, as 
St. Jerome styles them, from which many a Christian 
artist has drawn his inspiration (see, for instance, 
Raphael’s ‘‘ Uspousals of the Virgin” in Tur CaTHouLic 
Encycuopepra, V, 542), are void of authority; they 
nevertheless acquired in the course of ages some popu- 
larity; in them some ecclesiastical writers sought the 
answer to the well-known difficulty arising from the 
mention in the Gospel of ‘‘the Lord’s brothers”; from 
them also popular credulity has, contrary to all prob- 
ability, as well as to the tradition witnessed by old 
works of art, retained the belief that St. Joseph was 
an old man at the time of his marriage with the 
Mother of God. This marriage, true and complete, 
was, in the intention of the spouses, to be a virgin 
marriage (cf. St. Aug., ‘‘De cons. Evang.’’, II, i in 
P.L., XXXIV, 1071-72; “Cont. Julian.”’, V, xii, 45 in 
Peli, NUD ye clos st Lhomeas UM @) xscvatie @) soci, 
a. 2). But soon was the faith of Joseph in his spouse 
to be sorely tried: she was with child. However pain- 
ful the discovery must have been for him, unaware as 
he was of the mystery of the Incarnation, his delicate 
feelings forbade him to defame his affianced, and he 
resolved ‘to put her away privately; but while he 
thought on these things, behold the angel of the Lord 
appeared to him in his sleep, saying: Joseph, son of 
David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for 
that which is conceived in her, is of the Holy Ghost. 
... And Joseph, rising from his sleep, did as the 
angel of the Lord had commanded him, and took unto 
him his wife” (Matt., i, 19, 20, 24). 

A few months later, the time came for Joseph and 
Mary to go up to Bethlehem, to be enrolled, according 
to the decree issued by Caesar Augustus: anew source of 
anxiety for Joseph, for ‘“‘her days were accomplished, 
that she should be delivered”, and ‘‘there was no 
room for them in the inn” (Luke, i, 1-7). What 
must have been the thoughts of the holy man at the 
birth of the Saviour, the coming of the shepherds and 
of the wise men, and at the events which occurred at 
the time of the Presentation of Jesus in the Temple, 
we can merely guess; St. Luke tells us only that he 
was “wondering at those things which were spoken 
concerning him” (ii, 33). New trials were soon to 
follow. The news that a king of the Jews was born 
could not but kindle in the wicked heart of the old and 
bloody tyrant, Hered, the fire of jealousy. Again “fan 
angel of the Lord appeared in sleep to Joseph, saying: 
Arise, and take the child and his mother, and fly into 
Egypt: and be there until I shall tell thee” (Matt., 11, 
13). The summons to go back to Palestine came only 
after a few years, and the Holy Family settled again 
at Nazareth. St. Joseph’s was henceforth the simple 
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and uneventful life of an humble Jew, supporting him- 
self and his family by his work, and faithful to the re- 
ligious practices commanded by the Law or observed 
by pious Israelites. The only noteworthy incident 
recorded by the Gospel is the loss of, and anxious 
quest for, Jesus, then twelve years old, when He had 
strayed during the yearly pilgrimage to the Holy City 
(Luke, ii, 42-51). This is the last we hear of St. Jo- 
seph in the sacred writings, and we may well suppose 
that Jesus’s foster-father died before the beginning of” 
the Saviour’s public life. In several cireumstances, 
indeed, the Gospels speak of the latter’s mother and 
brothers (Matt., xii, 46; Mark, iii, 31; Luke, viii, 19; 
John, vii, 3), but never do they speak of His father 
in connexion with the rest of the family; they tell us 
only that Our Lord, during His publie life was re- 
ferred to as the son of Joseph (John, i, 45; vi, 42; 
Luke, iv, 22) the carpenter (Matt., xiii, 55). Would 
Jesus, moreover, when about to die on the Cross, have 
entrusted His mother to John’s care, had St. Joseph 
been still alive? According to the apocryphal ‘Story 
of Joseph the Carpenter”, the holy man had reached 
his hundred and eleventh year when he died, on 20 
July (A. p. 18 or 19). St. Epiphanius gives him ninety 
years of age at the time of his demise; and if we are ta 
believe the Venerable Bede, he was buried in the Val- 
ley of Josaphat. In truth we do not know when St. 
Joseph died; it is most unlikely that he attained the 
ripe old age spoken of by the ‘‘Story of Joseph” and 
St. Epiphanius. The probability is that he died and 
was buried at Nazareth. 

Joseph was ‘‘a just man”. This praise bestowed by 
the Holy Ghost, and the privilege of kaving been 
chosen by God to be the foster-father of Jesus and the 
Spouse of the Virgin Mother, are the foundations of 
the honour paid to St. Joseph by the Church. So well- 
grounded are these foundations that it is not a little 
surprising that the cult of St. Joseph was so slow in 
winning recognition. Foremost among the causes of 
this is the fact that ‘‘during the first centuries of the 
Church’s existence, it was only the martyrs who 
enjoyed religious veneration” (Kellner). Far from 
being ignored or passed over in silence during the 
early Christian ages, St. Joseph’s prerogatives were 
oceasionally descanted upon by the Fathers; even 
such eulogies as cannot be attributed to the writers 
among whose works they found admittance bear wit- 
ness that. the ideas and devotion therein expressed 
were familiar, not only to the theologians and great 
leaders of Christian thought, but to obscure preachers, 
and must have been readily welcomed by the people. 
The earliest traces of public recognition of the sanctity 
of St. Joseph are to be found in the East. His feast, 
if we may trust the assertions of Papebroch, was kept 
by the Copts as early as the beginning of the fourth 
century. Nicephorus Callistus tells likewise—on what 
authority we do not know—that in the great basilica 
erected at Bethlehem by St. Helena, there was a gor- 
geous oratory dedicated to the honour of our saint. 
Certain it is, at all events, that the feast of ‘‘ Joseph 
the Carpenter” is entered, on 20 July, in one of the old 
Coptic Calendars in our possession, as also in a Synax- 
arium of the eighth and ninth century published by 
Cardinal Mai (Seript. Vet. Nova Coll., IV, 15 sqq.). 
Greck menologies of a later date at least mention St. 
Joseph on 25 or 26 December, and a twofold com- 
memoration of him along with other saints was made 
on the two Sundays next before and after Christ- 
mas. 

In the West the name of the foster-father of Our 
Lord (Nutritor Domini) appears in local martyrologies 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, and we find in 1129, 
for the first time, a church dedicated to his honour at 
Bologna. The devotion, then merely private, as it 
seems, gained a great impetus owing to the influence 
and zeal of such saintly persons as St. Bernard, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Gertrude (d. 1310), and St. 
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Bridget of Sweden (d. 1373). According to Benedict 
XIV (De Serv. Dei beatif., I, iv, n. 11; xx,n. 17), ‘‘the 
general opinion of the learned is that the athers of 
Carmel were the first to import from the Hast into the 
West the laudable practice of giving the fullest cultus 
to St. Joseph”. His feast, introduced towards the end 
of the fourteenth century into the Franciscan and, 
shortly afterwards, into the Dominican Calendar, 

radually gained a foothold in various dioceses of 
Tesenn Kurope. Among the most zealous pro- 
moters of the devotion at that epoch, St. Vincent 
Ferrer (d. 1419), Peter d’Ailly (d. 1420), St. Bernar- 
dine ef Siena (d, 1444), and Jehan Charlier Gerson (d. 
1429) deserve an especial mention, Gerson, who had, 
in 1400, composed an Office of the Espousals of Joseph 
and Mary, displayed all his learning and influence, 
particularly at the Council of Constance (1414), in pro- 
moting the public recognition of the cult of St. Jo- 
seph. Only under the pontificate of Sixtus 1V (1471- 
84), were the efforts of these holy men rewarded by 
the introduction of the feast of St. Joseph into the 
Roman Calendar (19 March). From that time the de- 
votion acquired greater and greater popularity, the 
dignity of the feast keeping pace with this steady 
erowth. At first only a festum simpler, it was soon 
elevated to a double rite by Innocent VITI (1484-92), 
declared by Gregory XV, in 1621, a festival of obliga- 
tion, at the instance of the Emperors Ferdinand IIT 
and Leopold I and of King Charles II of Spain, and 
raised to the rank of a double of the second class by 
Clement XI (1700-21). Further, Benedict XIII, in 
1726, inserted the name into the Litany of the 
Saints. 

One festival in the year, however, was not deemed 
enough to satisfy the piety of the people. The feast of 
the Espousals of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, so 
strenuously advocated by Gerson, and permitted first 
by Paul III to the Franciseans, then to other religious 
orders and individual dioceses, was, in 1725, granted 
to all countries that solicited it, a proper Office, com- 
piled by the Dominican Pietro Aurato, being assigned, 
and the day appointed being 23 January. Nor was 
this all, for the reformed Order of Carmelites, into 
which St. Teresa had infused her great devotion to 
the foster-father of Jesus, chose him, in 1621, for their 
patron, and in 1689, were allowed to celebrate the 
feast of his Patronage on the third Sunday after 
Easter. This feast, soon adopted throughout the 
Spanish Kingdom, was later on extended to all states 
and dioceses which asked for the privilege. No devo- 
tion, perhaps, has grown so universal, none seems to 
have appealed so forcibly to the heart of the Chris- 
tian people, and particularly of the labouring classes, 
done the nineteenth century, as that of St. Jo- 
seph. 

This wonderful and unprecedented increase of popu- 
larity called for a new lustre to be added to the cult 
of the saint. Accordingly, one of the first acts of the 
pontificate of Pius IX, bimself singularly devout to 
St. Joseph, was to extend to the whole Church the 
feast of the Patronage (1847), and in December, 1870, 
acceding to the wishes of the bishops and of all the 
faithful, he solemnly declared the Holy Patriareh 
Joseph patron of the Catholie Church, and enjoined 
that his feast (19 March) should henceforth be cele- 
brated as a double of the first class (but without oc- 
tave, on account of Lent). Following in the footsteps 
of their predecessor, Leo XIIT and Pius X have shown 
an equal desire to add their own jewel to the crown of 
St. Joseph: the former, by permitting on certain days 
the reading of the votive Office of the saint; and the 
latter by approving, on 18 March, 1909, a litany in 
honour of him whose name he had received in hap- 
tism. 

Tuomson, The Life and Glories of St. Joseph (London, 1891), 
Keiiner, Heortology (London, 1908); Acta SS., March, i IK 1 


4-26 (Paris, 1865); pes Caamps (pe VuinspERGup), Joseph 
Gemma mundi (Douai, 1621); Suarrz, Disp. de S. Joseph B. vy. 
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Sponso in Opera omnia, X1X (Paris, 1860); Prur, Die Vereh- 
rung des hl. Joseph in der Geschichte in Stummen aus Mariva- 
Laach, XX XVIIL (1890), 117; Vituemonr, Mémoires pour 
servir a Uhist. ecclés. 1., 73-79 (Paris, 1701); Cavmrt, Disserta- 
lion sur saint Joseph in Nouvelles Dissertations (Paris, 1720); 
Bourassk, Histoire de S. Joseph (Yours, 1872); Ricarp, St. 
Joseph, Sa vie et son culte (Lille, 1896); Durann, L'Lnjance de 
J ésus-Christ (Paris, 1908); Le Développement historique du Culte 
de S. Joseph in Revue Bénédictine, XIV (1897), 106 saq., 145 
sqq., 203 sqq.; Kenv, Hasiern Devotion to St. Joseph in Dublin 
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Joseph (ADV; Sept. "Iwc7d; Vulg., in Machabees: 
Josephus), the eleventh son of Jacob, the first-born of 
Rachel, and the immediate ancestor of the tribes of 
Manasses and Ephraim. His life is narrated in Gen., 
xxx, 22-24; xxxvii; xxxix-l, wherein contemporary 
scholars distinguish three chief documents (J, E, P). 
(See ABRauAM.) The date of his eventful career can 
be fixed only approximately at the present day, for 
the Biblical account of Joseph’s life does not name the 
particular Pharaoh of his time, and the Egyptian cus- 
toms and manners therein alluded to are not decisive 
as to any special period in Egyptian history. His 
term of office in Egypt falls probably under one of the 
later Hyksos kings (see Eayrr). His name, either 
contracted from Jehoseph (Ps. lxxxi, 6, in the Heb.) 
or abbreviated from Joseph-El (ef. Karnak inscription 
of Thothmes III, no. 78), is distinctly connected in 
Gen., xxx, 23, 24, with the circumstances of his birth 
and is interpreted: “may God add”. He was born in 
Haran, of Rachel, Jacob’s beloved and long-barren 
wife, and beeame the favourite son of the aged pa- 
triarch. After Jacob’s return to Chanaan, various cir- 
cumstances made Joseph the object of the mortal ha- 
tred of his brothers. He had witnessed some very 
wicked deed of several among them, and they knew 
that it had been reported to their father. Moreover, 
in his partiality to Joseph, Jacob gave him an ample 
garment of many colours, and this manifest proof of 
the patriarch’s greater love for him aroused the jeal- 
ousy of Joseph’s brothers to such an extent that “they 
could not speak peaceably to him’’. Finally, with the 
imprudence of youth, Joseph told his brothers two 
dreams which clearly portended his future elevation 
over them all, but which, for the present, simply 
caused them to hate him all the more (Gen., xxxvil, 
1-11). In this frame of mind, they seized upon the first 
opportunity to get rid of the one of whom they spoke 
as ‘the dreamer’”’. As they fed their father’s flocks in 
Dothain (now Tell Dothan, about fifteen miles north 
of Sichem), they saw from afar Joseph, who had been 
sent by Jacob to inquire about their welfare, coming to 
them, and they at once resolved to reduce to naught 
all his dreams of future greatness. At this point the 
narrative in Genesis combines two distinet accounts 
of the manner in which the brothers of Joseph actually 
carried out their intention of avenging themselves 
upon him. These accounts present slight variations, 
which are examined in detail by recent commentators 
on Genesis, and which, far from destroying, rather con- 
firm the historical character of the fact that, through 
the enmity of his brothers, Joseph was brought down 
to Egypt. To protect themselves they dipped Jo- 
seph’s fine garment into the blood of a kid, and sent it 
to their father. At the sight of this blood-stained 
garment, Jacob naturally believed that a wild beast 
had devoured his beloved son, and he gave himself up 
to the most intense grief (xxxvii, 12-35). 

While thus bewailed as dead by his father, Joseph 
was sold into Egypt, and treated with the utmost con- 
sideration and the greatest confidence by his Egyptian 
master, to whom Gen., Xxxvil, 36, gives the name of 
Putiphar |e whom Ra (the sun-god) gave”] and 
whom it describes as Pharaoh’s eunuch and as the 
captain of the royal body-guard (ef. xxxix, 1). Quick 
and trustworthy, Joseph soon beeame his master’s 
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personal attendant. He was next entrusted with the 
superintendence of his master’s house, a most exten- 
sive and responsible charge, such as was usual in large 
Egyptian households. With Yahweh’s blessing, all 
things, “both at home and in the field”, became so 
prosperous under Joseph’s management that his mas- 
ter trusted him implicitly, and “knew not any other 
thing, save the bread which he ate”. While thus dis- 
charging with perfect success his manifold duties of 
major-domo (Kgyp. mer-per), Joseph was often brought 
in contact with the lady of the house, for at that time 
there was as much free intercourse between men and 
women in Egypt as there is among us in the present 
day. Oftentimes she noticed the youthful and hand- 
some Hebrew overseer, and carried away by passion, 
she repeatedly tempted him to commit adultery with 
her, till at length, resenting his virtuous conduct, she 
accused him of those very criminal solicitations where- 
with she had herself pursued him. The credulous 
master believed the report of his wife, and in his wrath 
cast Joseph into prison. There also Yahweh was with 
His faithful servant: He gave him favour with the 
keeper of the prison, who soon placed in Joseph im- 
plicit confidence, and even committed to his charge 
the other prisoners (xxxix, 2-23). Shortly after- 
wards two of Pharaoh’s officers, the chief butler and 
chief baker, having incurred the royal displeasure 
for some reason unknown to us, were put in ward in 
the house of the captain of the guard. They also 
were placed under Joseph’s charge, and as he came 
in to them one morning, he noticed their unusual sad- 
ness. They could not catch the meaning of a dream 
which each had had during the night, and there was no 
professional interpreter of dreams near at hand. Then 
it was that Joseph interpreted their dreams correctly, 
bidding the chief butler to remember him when re- 
stored to his office, as indeed he was three days after, 
on Pharaoh’s birthday (xl). Two years rolled by, 
after which the monarch himself had two dreams, the 
one of the fat and lean kine, and the other of the full 
and the withered ears. Great was Pharaoh’s per- 
plexity at these dreams, which no one in the realm 
could interpret. ‘This occurrence naturally reminded 
the chief butler of Joseph’s skill in interpreting 
dreams, and he mentioned to the king what had hap- 
pened in his own case and in that of the chief baker. 
Summoned before Pharaoh, Joseph declared that both 
dreams signified that seven years of plenty would im- 
mediately be followed by seven years of famine, and 
further suggested that one-fifth of the produce of the 
years of plenty be laid by as a provision for the years 
of famine. Deeply impressed by the clear and plau- 
sible interpretation of his dreams, and recognizing in 
Joseph a wisdom more than human, the monarch en- 
trusted to him the carrying out of the practical meas- 
ure which he had suggested. For this purpose he 
raised him to the rank of keeper of the royal seal, 
invested him with an authority second only to that of 
the throne, bestowed on him the Egyptian name of 
Zaphenath-paneah (“God spoke, and he came into 
life’’), and gave him to wife Aseneth, the daughter of 
Putiphares, the priest of the great national sanctuary 
at On (or Heliopolis, seven miles north-east of the 
modern Cairo). 

Soon the seven years of plenty predicted by Joseph 
set in, during which he stored up corn in each of the 
cities from which it was gathered, and his wife, Asen- 
eth, bore him two sons whom he called Manasses and 
Ephraim, from the favourable circumstances of the 
time of their birth. Next came the seven years of 
dearth, during which by his skilful management Jo- 
seph saved Egypt from the worst features of want and 
hunger, and not only Egypt, but also the various 
countries around, which had to suffer from the same 
grievous and protracted famine (xh). Among these 
neighbouring countries was counted the land of Cha- 
naan where Jacob had continued to dwell with Jo- 
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seph’s eleven brothers. Having heard that corn was 
sold in Egypt, the aged patriarch sent his sons thither 
to purchase some, keeping back, however, Rachel’s 
second child, Benjamin, “lest perhaps he take harm in 
the journey”. Admitted into Joseph’s presence, his 
brothers failed to recognize in the Ngyptian grandee 
before them the lad whom they had so cruelly treated 
twenty years before. He roughly accused them of be- 
Ing spies sent to discover the undefended passes of the 
eastern frontier of Egypt, and when they volunteered 
information about their family, he, desirous of ascer- 
taining the truth concerning Benjamin, retained one 
of them as hostage in prison and sent the others 
home to bring back their youngest brother with them. 
On their return to their father, or at their first lodging- 
place on the way, they discovered the money which 
Joseph had ordered to be placed in their sacks. Great 
was their anxiciy and that of Jacob, who for a time 
refused to allow his sons to return to Egypt in com- 
pany with Benjamin. At length he yielded under 
the pressure of famine, sending, at the same time, a 
present to conciliate the favour of the Egyptian prime 
minister. At the sight of Benjamin Joseph under- 
stood that his brothers had told him the truth at their 
first appearance before him, and he invited them to a 
feast in his own house. At the feast he caused them 
to be seated exactly according to their age, and he hon- 
oured Benjamin with “a greater mess”, as a mark of 
distinction (xli—xlii). Then they left for home, un- 
suspecting that at Joseph’s order his divining cup had 
been hidden in Benjamin’s sack. They were soon 
overtaken, charged with theft of that precious cup, 
which, upon search, was found in the sack where it had 
been hidden. In their dismay they returned in a 
body to Joseph’s house, and offered to remain as his 
bondmen in Egypt, an offer which Joseph declined, 
declaring that he would only retain Benjamin. Where- 
upon Juda pleads most pathetically that, for the sake 
of his aged father, Benjamin be dismissed free, and 
that he be allowed to remain in his brother’s place as 
Joseph’s bondman. ‘Then it was that Joseph dis- 
closed himself to his brothers, calmed their fears, 
and sent them back with a pressing invitation to Jacob 
to come and settle in Egypt (xliv—-xly, 24). 

It was in the land of Gessen, a pastoral district 
about forty miles north-east of Cairo, that Joseph’ 
called his father and brothers to settle. There they 
lived as prosperous shepherds of the king, while in 
their misery the Egyptians were gradually reduced to 
sell their lands to the Crown, in order to secure their, 
subsistence from the all-powerful prime minister of, 
Pharaoh. And so Joseph brought it to pass that the 
former owners of landed property—with the exception 
however, of the priests—became simple tenants of the 
king and paid to the royal treasury, as it were, an{ 
annual rent of one-fifth of the produce of the soil 
(xlvi, 28—-xlvii, 26). During Jacob’s last moments, | 
Joseph promised his father that he would bury him in 
Chanaan, and caused him to adopt his two sons, 
Manasses and Ephraim (xlvii, 25-xlviii). After his 
father’s demise, he had his body embalmed and buried 
with great pomp in the Cave of Machpelah (I, 1-14). 
He also allayed the fears of his brothers who dreaded 
that he should now avenge their former ill-treatment 
of him. He died at the age of 110, and his body was 
embalmed and put in a coffin in Egypt (1, 15-25). 
Ultimately, his remains were carried into Chanaan 
and buried in Sichem (Exod., xiii, 19; Josue, xxiv, 32). 

Such, in substance, is the Biblical account of Jo- 
seph’s career. In its wonderful simplicity, it sketches 
one of the most beautiful characters presented by Old- 
Testament history. As a boy, Joseph has the most 
vivid horror for the evil done by some of his brothers; 
and asa youth, he resists with unflinching courage the 
repeated and pressing solicitations of his master’s 
wife. Cast into prison, he displays great power of 
endurance, trusting to God for his justification. When 
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raised to the rank of viceroy of Egypt, he shows him- 
self worthy of that exalted dignity by his skilful and 
energetic efforts to promote the welfare of his adopted 
countrymen and the extension of his master’s power. 
A character so beautiful made Joseph a most worthy 
type of Christ, the model of all perfection, and it 1s 
comparatively easy to point out some of the traits of 
resemblance between Jacob’s beloved son and the 
dearly beloved Son of God. Like Jesus, Joseph was 
hated and cast out by his brethren, and yet wrought 
out their salvation through the sufferings they had 
brought upon him. Like Jesus, Joseph obtained his 
exaltation only after passing through the deepest and 
most undeserved humiliations; and, in the kingdom 
over which he ruled, he invited his brethren to join 
those whom heretofore they had looked upon as 
strangers, in order that they also might enjoy the 
blessings which he had stored up for them. Like the 
Saviour of the world, Joseph had but words of forgive- 
ness and blessing for all who, recognizing their misery, 
had recourse to his supreme power. It was to Joseph 
of old, as to Jesus, that all had to appeal for relief, 
offer homages of the deepest respect, and yield ready 
obedience in all things. Finally, to the Patriarch 
Joseph, as to Jesus, it was given to inaugurate a new 
order of things for the greater power and glory of the 
monarch to whom he owed his exaltation. 

While thus recognizing the typical meaning of Jo- 
seph’s career, one should not for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that one is in presence of a distinctly historical 
character. Efforts have indeed been made in certain 
quarters to transform the history of Joseph into a 
story of a tribe of the same name which, at some re- 
mote period, would have attained to great power in 
Egypt, and which, at a much later date, popular 
imagination would have simply pictured as an indi- 
vidual. But such a view of the Biblical account is 
decidedly inadmissible. To careful scholars it will 
always appear more difficult to think of Joseph as a 
tribe that rose to power in Egypt than as an individ- 
ual who actually passed through the experiences which 
are described in Genesis. Again, they will always look 
upon the incidents narrated in the sacred record as too 
natural, and too closely related, to be entirely the 
product of fiction. The same historical character of 
the Biblical narrative is powerfully confirmed by the 
substantial agreement which contemporary critics feel 
bound to admit between the two principal documents 
(J, E), which, according to them, have been used in its 
composition: such an agreement points manifestly to 
an earlier oral tradition, which, when committed to 
writing in two distinct forms, was not materially af- 
fected by the altered circumstances of a later age. It 
is finally put beyond the possibility of a doubt by 
the Egyptian colouring which is common to both these 
documents, and which will be presently described. 
This Egyptian element is no mere literary dress with 
which the popular fancy of a later date and ina distant 
land could have vested more or less happily the inci- 
dents narrated. It belongs to the very core of the 
history of Joseph, and is plainly a direct reflection of 
the manners and customs of ancient Egypt. Its con- 
stant truthfulness to things Egyptian proves the exis- 
tence of an ancient tradition, dating as far back as the 
Kgyptian period, and faithfully preserved in the com- 
posite account of Genesis. 

The extent of the Egyptian colouring just re- 
ferred to in the history of Joseph has been closely 
investigated by recent scholars. The brown-skinned 
children of Ismael, who brought camels richly laden 
from the East to the Nile, are drawn to life on the 
Egyptian monuments, and the three kinds of spices 
they were carrying into Egypt are precisely those 
which would be in demand in that country for medic- 
inal, religious, orembalming purposes. The existence 
of various overseers in the houses of Egyptian gran- 
dees is in perfect harmony with ancient Egyptian 
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society, and the mer-per or superintendent of the 
house, such as Joseph was, is in particular often men- 
tioned on the monuments. To the story of Joseph and 
his master’s wife, there is a remarkable and well- 
known parallel in the Egyptian ‘‘Tale of the Two 
Brothers”. The functions and dreams of the chief 
butler and chief baker are Egyptian in their minute 
details. In the seven cows which Pharaoh saw feeding 
in the meadow, we have a counterpart of the seven 
cows of Athor, pictured in the vignette of chapter cxlvii 
of the ‘Book of the Dead”. Joseph’s care to shave 
and change his raiment before appearing in the pres- 
ence of Pharaoh, is in agreement with Egyptian cus- 
toms. His advice to gather corn during the seven 
years of plenty falls in with Egyptian institutions, 
since all important cities were supplied with granaries. 
Joseph’s investiture, his change of name at his eleva- 
tion, can be easily illustrated by reference to the Egyp- 
tian monuments. The occurrence of famines of 
long duration, the successful efforts made to supply 
the corn to the people year after year while they 
lasted, find their parallels in recently discovered in- 
scriptions. The charge of being spies, made by Joseph 
against his brothers, was most natural in view of the 
precautions known to have been taken by the Egyp- 
tian authorities for the safety of their Eastern fron- 
tier. The subsequent history of Joseph, his divining 
cup, his giving to his brothers changes of garments, 
the land of Gessen being set apart for his father and 
brethren, because the shepherd was an abomina- 
tion to the Egyptians, Joseph’s embalming of his 
father, the funeral procession for Jacob’s burial, ete., 
exhibit in a striking manner the great accuracy of the 
Biblical account in its numerous and oftentimes pass- 
ing references to Egyptian habits and customs. Even 
the age of 110 years, at which Joseph died, appears to 
have been regarded in Egypt—as is shown by several 
papyri—as the most perfect age to be desired. 


JosEPH, a man of the tribe of Issachar, and the 
father of Igal who was one of the spies sent by Moses 
to traverse Chanaan and report on the country 
(Numb., xiii, 8). 
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PERO, Dawn of Civilization, tr. (London, 1896): Ipmm, Les 
Contes populaires de l’ Egypte Ancienne (Paris, 1905): W1rpE- 
MANN, Popular Literature of Ancient Egypt, tr. (London, 1902); 
Breasrep, Ancient Records of Egypt (Chicago, 1906-1907); 
Duncan, The Exploration of Egypt and the Old Testament (New 
York, 1908). 
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Joseph ITI (1741-90), German Emperor (1765-90), 
of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, son and successor 
of Maria Theresa and Francis I. 

I. DrvELopMENT oF CHARACTER.—Of his mother’s 
sixteen children he was the most difficult to man- 
age, and her attempts to frighten him by threats 
of the spirit-world only laid the foundations of his 
religious scepticism. A soldier-tutor employed in 
vain the severity of a martinet; a Jesuit instructed 
him in religion, Latin, mathematics, and military 
science, but the pedantic nature of the training de 
prived him of all disposition for religion and earnest 
studies; another tutor, who wrote fifteen large volumes 
for the prince’s instruction in history, destroyed all his 
respect for the historical characters of the past. Flat- 
terers, and even the tutor himself, stimulated the 
extravagant imperiousness of the crown-prince, while 
Martini (professor of natural law) found in him an 
eager student of physiocraey—a doctrine which 
affected profoundly Joseph’s mind, firing him with an 
enthusiasm for current views, the ‘rights of man”, and 
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the welfare of the people. French “enlightenment” 
also influenced him, especially in the persons of Vol- 
taire and his royal adept, Frederick the Great. J oseph 
viewed with jealous discontent the intellectual supe- 
riority of the Protestant North of Germany, then first 
dominant over the Catholic South: he also reflected 
with chafing impatience on Frederick’s victories and 
talent for government, and thence conceived a defi- 
nite aim in life. But when he ascended the throne 
his plans failed utterly. ‘ 

Il. As Ruter.—After 1765 Joseph acted as em- 
peror and co-regent with his mother, but administered 
only the business routine and the military affairs of 
the empire. Finally, resenting the manner in which 
his hands were tied by his prudent parent, he took to 
travel in Italy, France, and the Crown Lands. Twice 
he met Frederick the Great, 
and in 1780 Catherine II of 
Russia. In the same year his 
mother, Empress Maria The- 
resa, died, and Joseph was free. 

(a) In the Empire.—Joseph 
applied himself with the best 
intentions, among other mat- 
ters, to the reform of imperial 
jurisprudence. But difficul- 
ties from within and without 
checked his fiery enthusiasm. 
Although a Liberal and an im- 
perialist, whenever the inter- 
ests of the Hapsburgs were in 
question, he allowed the im- 
perial power to be lessened 
after the fashion of other Ger- 
man princes. LEcclesiastical 
politics also played a consider- 
ableréleintheempire. Joseph 
tried to secure German ec- 
clesiastical preferments for 
Austrian princes, urged ob- 
solete imperial privileges, e. g. 
the so-called Panisbriefe, to 
provide for the support of his 
lay adherents in imperial 
monasteries. By cutting off 
the Austrian territory of such 
great metropolitan sees as 
Salzburg and Passau, he 
severed the last tie which 
united Austria with the empire. Though not in itself 
conflicting with German interests, his scheme of ex- 
changing the Austrian Netherlands for the neighbour- 
ing Bavaria on the occasion of the impending change 
of dynasty, led to the Bavarian War of Succession. In 
1785 Prussia opposed the revival of this scheme by 
forming the ‘‘ League of Princes”. Joseph now endeav- 
oured to expand his dominions in the north and east, 
and to make Austria dominant in Central Europe. He 
obtained a considerable increase of territory in the 
First Partition of Poland (1773), and concluded a de- 
fensive alliance with Russia,which led to great schemes 
for a larger gain of territory in the east. In the Aus- 
tro-Russian war against the Turks (1788), however, 
though Joseph’s army took Belgrade, Catherine ob- 
tained all the fruits of the campaign. 

(b) In Austria.—In home affairs, Joseph sought to 
weld the fundamentally differing peoples of the Aus- 
trian State—Germans, Slavs, Hungarians, Belgians, 
Italians—into one compact nation. So he began to 
level and centralize great and small things in every 
direction and in the greatest haste. Frederick II said 
of Joseph: “‘ He takes the second step before the first.” 
Joseph’s predecessor had not been heedless of the new 
tendencies. She had set the machine of state running 
in a modern groove. In church affairs she had re- 
sorted to strict measures to regulate disorders, but 
Joseph saw in these only “half measures and incon- 
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sistencies”, and, in the glow of conviction, “desired by 
hot-house methods to bring his mother’s incipient re- 
forms to maturity” (Krones). He united the adminis- 
tration of all the provinces in the central council at 
Vienna, of which he himself was the head, while he 
abolished their diets or paralysed them by the provin- 
cial executive authorities. Though a professed en- 
emy of every irregularity, he often undertook to decide 
matters belonging to the central government at 
Vienna. German became the official language in all 
the countries subject to his rule; the courts of justice 
were independent and impartial to noble and peasant. 
Serfdom and the right of the landed nobles to punish 
their tenants ceased; the codification of the civil 
and criminal laws, begun in 1753, was furthered, 
and the death penalty was abolished. In his Ehe- 
patent Joseph created the 
Austrian marriage law; he 
subjected the nobility and 
clergy to state taxation, and 
opened up new sources of rev- 
enue; he abolished the cen- 
sorship and permitted free- 
dom of speech, a measure 
which loosed a flood of pam- 
phlets of the most pernicious 
kind, especially in ecclesias- 
tical polemics. 

III. Ecciestasticat Pot- 
icy. — (a) Its Development.— 
Joseph was the father of Jo- 
sephinism, which is nothing 
else than the highest devel- 
opment of the craving com- 
mon among secular princes 
after an episcopal and terri- 
torial church. Its beginnings 
can be traced in Austria to 
the thirteenth century, and it 
became clearly marked in the 
sixteenth, especially so far as 
the administration of church 
property was concerned. It 
was fostered in the second 
half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the spread of Febro- 
nian and Jansenist ideas, 
based on Gallican principles. 
These notions were by no 
means new to wide circles of German Catholics or 
at the court of Vienna. Prince Kaunitz, the chan- 
cellor of state, who directed Austrian politics for forty 
years from 1753, was a personal friend of Voltaire, and 
thus a zealous champion of Gallicanism. The Jansen- 
ist, Van Swieten (court-physician to Maria Theresa), 
was president of the imperial commission on educa- 
tion. At the university, ‘‘enlightenment”’ had power- 
ful advocates in Martini, Sonnenfels, and Riegger, and 
it was there that Joseph’s idea of a national state- 
church received its legal basis. According to natural 
law, the chief object of a state ought to be the greatest 
possible happiness of its subjects. The chief obstacles, 
neglect of duty and lack of mutual goodwill in individ- 
uals, religion alone can remove by its appeals to con- 
science. Hence the State recognizes religion as the 
principal factor in education: ‘The Church is a depart- 
ment of police, which must serve the aims of the State 
until such time as the enlightenment of the people per- 
mit of its relief by the secular police” (Sonnenfels). 
The canonist Riegger derived the supremacy of the 
State over the Church from the theory of an original 
compact (pactum unionis), in virtue of which the 
Government exercises in the name of all individ- 
uals a certain ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the Jura 
circa sacra. Another canonist (Gmeiner) formulated 
the following theory: Any canonical legislation that 
conflicts with the interests of the State is opposed 
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to natural law, and therefore to the will of Christ; 
consequently the Church has no right to enact such 
laws, nor can the State accept them. JKaunitz re- 
duced these principles to practice: ‘The supremacy 
of the State over the Church extends to all ecclesias- 
tical laws and practices devised and established solely 
by man, and whatever else the Church owes to the 
consent and sanction of the secular power. Conse- 
quently, the State must always have the power to 
limit, alter, or annul its former concessions, whenever 
reasons of state, abuses, or altered circumstances de- 
mand it.” Joseph raised these propositions to princi- 
ples of government, and treated ecclesiastical institu- 
tions as public departments of the State. Maria 
Theresa has been incorrectly represented as favouring 
Josephinism. Most of the measures that presaged 
Josephinism in the latter part of her reign had not 
her approval. Joseph’s entire policy was the embodi- 
ment of his idea of a centralized empire developing 
from within and in which all public affairs, political 
and ecclesiastico-political, were treated as an indivis- 
ible whole. His reforms, a medley of financial, social- 
reformatory, and ecclesiastico-reformatory ideas, have 
no solid foundation. 

(b) The Reforms.—Bishoprics, religious orders, and 
benefices were limited by the Austrian boundary. 
Non-Austrian bishops were excluded, which simplified 
the often very confused overlapping of diocesan 
authorities. The announcement of papal, in fact of 
all ecclesiastical, decrees, was made dependent on im- 
perial approval (see Puacrr); decisions on impedi- 
ments to marriage were referred to the bishops; the 
communication of the bishops with Rome, and of the 
religious orders with their generals in foreign coun- 
tries, was forbidden, partly from considerations of 
political economy. In 1783, while at Rome, Joseph 
personally threatened that he would establish an inde- 
pendent state-church; he abolished all exemptions 
from episcopal authority and by an obligatory oath 
brought the bishops into dependence on the State. 
The acceptance of papal titles and attendance at the 
German College in Rome were forbidden, and a Ger- 
man College was established at Pavia in opposition to 
the Roman institution. The Edict of Toleration of 
1781 granted to all denominations the free exercise of 
their religion and civil rights; at the same time a series 
of petty regulations concerning Divine service pre- 
scribed the number of the candles, the length and 
style of the sermons, the prayers, and hymns. All 
superfluous altars and all gorgeous vestments and 
images were to be removed; various passages in the 
Breviary were to have paper pasted over them; dog- 
matic questions were excluded from the pulpit, from 
which, on the other hand, all government proclama- 
tions were to be announced. ‘‘Our Brother the 
Sacristan”, as Frederick the Great named Joseph, 
sincerely believed that in doing this he was creating a 
purified Divine service, and never heeded the discon- 
tent of his people and the sneers of non-Catholics. 

The fundamental idea underlying a state-church is 
that the State is the administrator of the temporal 
property of the Church. Joseph embodied this idea 
in a law merging the funds of all churches, religious 
houses, and endowments within his territories, into 
one great fund for the various requirements of 
public worship, called the Religionsfonds. This fund 
was the pivot measure around which all other re- 
forms turned. Not only ecclesiastical property 
hitherto devoted to parochial uses, not only the prop- 
erty which the suppressed religious houses had devoted 
to parochial works, but all ecclesiastical property— 
the still remaining religious houses, chapels, confra- 
ternities, and benefices, and all existing religious en- 
dowments whatsoever—was held to be part of the 
new fund. The suppression of the religious houses in 
1782 affected at first only the contemplative orders. 
The Religionsfonds, created out of the property of the 
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monasteries, gave a new direction to Joseph’s monas- 
tic policy. Intheforeground stood ‘‘the wealthy prel- 
acies’”’, which from 1783 were the chief object of his 
suppressions. The journey of Pius VI to Vienna was 
fruitless, and the laity reacted but feebly against the 
suppressions. Of the 915 monasteries (762 for men, 
and 153 for women) existing in 1780 in German Aus- 
tria (including Bohemia, Mcravia, and Galicia), 388 
(280 for men, 108 for women) were closed—figures 
which are often greatly exaggerated. By these sup- 
pressions the “religious fund” reached 35,000,000 
gulden ($14,000,000). Countless works of art were 
destroyed or found their way to second-hand dealers or 
the mint, numberless libraries were pitilessly scattered. 

The suppression of the tertiaries and hermits 
brought no increase to the fund, and the suppres- 
sion of the confraternities (1783) was likewise a finan- 
cial failure. They were looked upon as sources 
of superstition and religious fanaticism; half their 
property was allotted to educational purposes, the 
other half was given over, “‘ with all their ecclesiastical 
privileges, indulgences, and graces’’, to a new ‘‘Single 
Charitable Association’”’, which possessed the features 
of both a confraternity and a charitable institution, 
and was intended to end all social distress. But the 
people had little taste for this ‘enlightened confra- 
ternity’”’. The suppression of the filial churches and 
chapels-of-ease permitted the creation of new parishes. 
In carrying out this measure and in the suppression of 
the confraternities, Joseph’s reforms met with the 
first popular resistance. The endowments for Masses 
and altars, for oratories, chapels-of-ease, and confra- 
ternities, for processions and pilgrimages, and for 
devotions no longer permitted in the new arrange- 
ment of Divine service, all went to the Religionsfonds, 
which undertook to satisfy the provisions for Masses, 
wherever the fact of endowment could be proved. 
Joseph assigned a definite number as pensions for dis- 
possessed monks and as the stipends of parochial 
clergy. Benefices without cure of souls, prebends in 
the larger churches, and all canonries above a fixed 
number, belonging to collegiate churches and cathe- 
dral chapters, were forfeited to the ‘‘religious fund’’, 
and the incumbents transferred to parochial positions. 
Amaximum was fixed for the endowment of bishop- 
rics, the surplus being turned over to the ‘‘religious 
fund”, as were also the incomes of livings during 
their vacancy. 

The first duty of the ‘‘ religious fund” was to provide 
for the ex-religious. Their number did not exceed ten 
thousand. They received a yearly salary of 150 to 
200 gulden ($60 to $80), and the monks were trans- 
ferred to parochial and scholastic work. The state- 
church reached its fullest expression in the parochial 
organization. The State undertook to train and remu- 
nerate the clergy, to present to livings, and to regulate 
Divine service. No parish church was to be over an 
hour’s walk from any parishioner; and a church was to 
be provided for every 700 souls. The monasteries 
which still remained bore the main burden of the pa- 
rochial organization, and their inmates, as well as the 
ex-monks, were required to pass a state concursus for 
the pastoral positions, while only in cases of extreme 
necessity did the ‘‘religious fund” furnish the means 
for the building of churches and rectories, for the care 
of cemeteries, and the equipment of churches. Natu- 
rally, the “‘religious fund” had to pay the costs of 
placing the clergy under state control, of the general 
seminaries and the support of the young clerics, who 
thus became wholly dependent on the Government, of 
the institutes for the practical education of the clergy, 
which were to be established in every diocese, and of 
the support of sick and aged priests after the incor- 
poration with the ‘‘religiousfund” of the funds created 
for superannuated priests (EHmeritenfonds) and to 
supply needed support (Defizientenfonds). 

The academic reforms of Maria Theresa (Studien- 
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reform) and of Rautenstrauch (Sludienplan) in iG; 
and the introduction of Riegger’s ‘Manual of Canon 
Law’’, paved the way for the creation of the gen- 
eral theological seminaries. Joseph founded twelve: 
at Vienna, Graz, Prague, Olmiitz, Presburg, Pesth, 
Innsbruck, Freiburg, Lemberg (two for Galicia, 
Greek and Latin Rites), Louvain, and Pavia. In 
1783 all the monastic schools and diocesan houses of 
studies were suppressed. The ‘‘general seminaries”’ 
were boarding-houses (Konvikie) connected with 
the universities; some of them, however, had their 
own theological courses. Five years of study in the 
seminary were followed by one in the bishop’s train- 
ing-house (Priesterhaus) or in a monastery. The 
principles of the seminary directors were Liberal, in 
keeping with the rationalistic theology of the State. 
Sharp opposition arose, especially on the part of the 
ecclesiastical foundations (Stifie) and the monasteries. 
The novices, educated at their expense in the general 
seminaries, for the most part lost their monastic 
vocation. Some of the general seminaries were badly 
managed. At Innsbruck, Pavia, and Louvain, un- 
suitable directors were appointed; at Louvain the 
general seminary was eventually the cause of a civil 
war and of the revolt of Belgium. However, other 
seminaries sent forth efficient pastors and learned 
theologians (Freiburg). The fermentation within the 
ranks of the clergy of south-west Germany and 
Austria until after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury came from the Liberal ideas imbibed at this time. 

The accounts of the deplorably depraved conditions 
in the general seminaries, which are met with in earlier 
Catholic literature (Theiner, 8. Brunner, Briick, Stéckl) 
and occasionally repeated even now, are in part 
exaggerations of faults and blunders that were real 
enough; to a considerable extent, however, they are 
based on forgeries ‘‘invented for the purpose of stir- 
ring up the smouldering flames of the Belgian Revolu- 
tion”. Seminaries like those of Freiburg and Vienna 
were counted among the worst, though it has been 
since proved that they were among the best. The 
most appalling abuses were reported of a seminary at 
Rottenburg in the Tyrol, though there was never a 
seminary in the place. These accusations, true or 
false, but chiefly the exhaustion of the ‘“‘religious fund”, 
hastened their suppression in 1790. They became, 
however, the models of the actual theological Konvikte 
(houses for aspirants to the priesthood after their 
classical instruction in a state gymnasium), and the 
programme of studies laid out by Rautenstrauch is to 
this day the groundwork of the curriculum in the 
Catholic theological faculties of Germany and Austria. 
The vesting of all ecclesiastical property in a single 
treasury was impossible in practice. In the case of 
monastic property it was capitalized at great loss. The 
capital of every church and foundation had to be de- 
scribed publicly, converted into national bonds, and 
invested in the ‘‘religious fund’. In this way 
Joseph to a certain extent satisfied his distrust of the 
ecclesiastical administration of property, while the 
same was placed at the service of the heavily encum- 
bered state treasury. But many of the enterprises 
formerly conducted by the religious foundations could 
be no longer carried on owing to the slender returns. 
Still greater was the damage done to the credit and 
the resources of entire provinces, for hitherto the eccle- 
siastical institutions (e. g. the confraternities, chapels 
and churches in the country districts had been the 
only moneylenders. Peasants, mechanics, and arti- 
sans were now placed at the mercy of usurious Jews 
and foreigners, while many were forthwith ruined by 
the sudden demands made on them. A tax was also 
levied on church property which had escaped com- 
plete secularization. From 1788 it was imposed on 
the still existing religious orders and on the secular 
elergy. This oppressively high income-tax was meant 
to divert into the coffers of the ‘‘religious fund” all 
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revenues of the aforesaid institutions not absolutely 
necessary for the support of life. 

(c) Hustorical Importance.—The Religionsfonds was 
not the magnanimous act in favour of the religious 
needs of the people that it isheld to have been. Formed 
by consolidating almost the entire property of the 
Church, it undertook only such obligations as it was 
in any case the duty of the State to fulfil, especially 
after the suppression of institutions which had pre- 
viously of their own accord relieved the State of a 
portion of these burdens. Moreover the ‘religious 
fund’’ was from the first diverted to other reforms, 
e. g. in education; in time of war it was made to 
contribute heavy subsidies and suspended almost all 
its contributions for the religious needs of the people. 
We can thus easily understand how in the nineteenth 
century the ‘‘religious fund” came to need state-aid, 
which indeed the State was in justice bound to give in 
view of the fact that the national bonds, in which the 
‘religious fund” had been chiefly invested, had sunk to 
one-fifth of their face value. The secularization under 
Joseph, if less offensive than other well-known secular- 
izations, is nevertheless reprehensible. Joseph under- 
took his reforms with the best intentions, but left only 
vague and incomplete semblances of reform. After 
a reign of ten years and fully aware of his failure, he 
ended his unhappy and lonely existence (20 February, 
1790), leaving even the monarchy itself in peril. Hun- 
gary was in a ferment; Belgium had just been lost; 
other provinces were in a state of violent discontent. 
But though in general the Josephinist system col- 
lapsed, its essential principles remain: the efforts for 
union among all the Jands of Austria are one result 
of the system; another is the attitude of the nine- 
teenth-century State towards the Church. 
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Joseph, Sisrers or SAIntT.—CONGREGATION OF 
THE Sisters or Sr. JosEPH, founded at Le Puy, in 
Velay, France, by the Rev. Jean-Paul Médaille of the 
Society of Jesus (b. at Carcassonne, 29 Jan., 1618; 
d.at Auch, 15 May, 1689). He was admitted into the 
Society in 1640, became noted as a teacher of rhetoric 
and philosophy before entering upon his career as a 
preacher, in which he distinguished himself by his 
great oratorical power, but most especially by his 
marvellous influence over souls. He encouraged a 
few of his most fervent penitents to consecrate them- 
selves to the service of God, and addressed himself to 
the Bishop of Le Puy, the Right Rev. Henri de Mau- 
pas, a friend and disciple of the great St. Vincent de 
Paul. The bishop invited the aspirants to assemble 
at Le Puy where shortly afterwards he placed them in 
charge of the orphan asylum for girls. On 15 October, 
1650, he addressed them as a religious community, 
placed them under the protection of St. Joseph, and 
ordered that they should be called the Congregation of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. As their numbers increased, 
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ne gave them rules for their guidance, and as the con- 
gregation had been established in the diocese for the 
Christian education of children, he recommended that 
the teachers fit themselves especially for this impor- 
tant work. He also prescribed as their religious dress 
a black habit and veil, a black cincture on which a 
large rosary is worn, a band of white linen across the 
forehead, and a white linen coif fastened under the 
chin. Later a white linen gimp was added. In re- 
gard to the spirit by which the sisters were to be ani- 
mated, Bishop de Maupas writes: “As I have found 
in the Visitation Order a sort of blessed predilection 
for the exact observance of the holiest laws of humility 
aad charity, I have decided to institute the Congrega- 
tion of St. Joseph on the same model, and in the same 
spirit, as the Sisters of the Visitation before they 
adopted enclosure.” The constitutions which Father 
Médaille wrote for the sisters are borrowed from the 
rules of St. Ignatius, the saintly founder adding obser- 
vations from his own experience. According to the 
rule, each community was to consider as its superior 
the bishop of the diocese, who was to appoint a spirit- 
ual father to accompany him, or, in his absence, to 
preside at the election of superiors and perform such 
offices as the necessities of the community might re- 
quire. Father Médaille prescribed three months, at 
least, for the probation time of a postulant, and four 
years for novitiate training, two years preparatory, 
and two years after the making of the vows, which are 
final. At her profession, the novice receives a brass 
crucifix, which the bishop presents with these words: 
“Receive, my child, the cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to which you are affixed by the three vows as by so 
many nails; wear it openly on your breast as a most 
sure defence against the enemy; endeavour especially 
to carry it faithfully in your heart, by loving it ten- 
derly and by bearing with delight and humility this 
sweet burden, that faithfully living and dying in the 
love of the cross with Jesus, you may also triumph 
with Him in glory.” The sisters devote three hours a 
day to their regular devotions. They recite the Office 
of the Blessed Virgin on Sundays and feasts of obliga- 
tion. On other days, the Office of the Holy Ghost is 
substituted. 

The successor of Bishop de Maupas, Bishop Armand 
de Béthune, approved the congregation, 23 September, 
1655, and Louis XIV confirmed by letters patent the 
first establishments of the Sisters of St. Joseph in the 
cities of Le Puy, St-Didier, and several other places in 
Velay. They were later introduced into the Dioceses 
of Clermont, Vienne, Lyons, Grenoble, Embrun, Gap, 
Sisteron, Vivier, Uges, and almost the whole of France. 
Foundations were made also in Savoy, Italy, and 
Corsica. 

In 1793 the convents and chapels of the sisters were 
confiscated, their annals were destroyed, and the re- 
ligious were obliged to join communities in other 
countries, or to return to their respective homes in the 
world. The congregation has had its martyrs, three 
during the persecution in Dauphiné, for refusing to 
take the civil oath, and two in another persecution in 
Haute-Loire. During the reign of terror, several Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph died for the Faith, and several 
others escaped the guillotine only by the fall of Robes- 
pierre. Among the latter was Mother St. John Font- 
bonne, who in her notebook records the names of 
four Sisters of St. Joseph imprisoned with her at St- 
Didier, five others in the dungeon of Feurs, and twenty 
in Clermont and other parts of France. 

The first use Mother St. John made of her liberty 
was to try to reassemble her dispersed community. 
She applied in vain to the municipality for the res- 
toration of the convent in which she had invested her 
dowry, and while awaiting the dawn of a brighter day, 
returned to her own home. ‘The vicar-general, the 
Rev. Claude Cholleton, invited Mother St. John to 
repair, in 1807, to Saint-Etienne to take charge of a 
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little band of religious representing different com 
munities which, like that of St. Joseph, had been dis- 
banded during the Revolution. Other young womer 
joined the little household, all of whom Mother St 
John zealously trained according to the life and rules 
of tne first Sisters of St. Joseph. The community 
prospered. In several places the Government ap- 
proved of the return of the sisters to their long vacant 
convents, and in some cases Revolutionary proprietors 
sold back to the sisters the property which had been 
confiscated. On reopening the mission at Monistrol, 
Mother St. John expressed great joy and satisfaction. 
The work of the congregation continued, the increase 
in numbers keeping pace with demands now made on 
every side for convents and Catholic schools. Where- 
ever obedience directed, thither the missionaries has- 
tened, till representatives of the community might be 
counted in nearly every country in Europe, on the 
distant shores of Asia, and in the fastnesses of Africa. 

The recent upheaval in France is like history repeat- 
ing itself in the spirit uf the Revolution. Hundreds 
of convents, schools, and charitable institutions, be- 
longing to the Sisters of St. Joseph, have been sup~ 
pressed, and the religious have been obliged to seek 
safety and shelter in other lands. Consequently many 
new missions, in the remotest parts of the United 
States, have been recently opened. In 1903 four sis- 
ters who fled from France at the beginning of the 
troubles there, sought and obtained hospitality at 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Flushing. They remained 
nearly two years, or until they had sufficiently mas- 
tered the English language, and fitted themselves for 
educational work awaiting them in Minnesota, where 
they have since opened three little mission houses. 

Boston.—In 1873 the Sisters of St. Joseph of Brook- 
lyn opened their first school at Jamaica Plain, in the 
Archdiocese of Boston, and three years later estab- 
lished there a novitiate, which was transferred suc- 
cessively to Cambridge (1885), Brighton, and Canton 
(1902). The mother-house is still at Brighton. The 
sisters were soon in demand throughout the archdio- 
cese, and now (1910) number 300, in charge of an 
academy, 12 parochial schools, a school for the deaf, 
and an industrial home for girls. They have 7000 
children under their care. 

Brooklyn.—In the spring of 1856 the Right Rev. 
John Loughlin, first Bishop of Brooklyn, applied to 
the mother-house at Phuadelphia for sisters, and two 
religious were named for the new mission, joined dur- 
ing the same year by a sister from Buffalo. St. Mary’s 
Academy, Williamsburg, was opened on 8 Sept., 1856, 
and in the following year a parochial school was in- 
augurated, In 1860 the snother-house, novitiate, and 
boarding school were removed to Flushing, Long Is- 
land, whence the activity of the sisters was gradually 
extended over the diocese. In 1903 the mother-house 
and novitiate were again transferred to Brentwood, 
New York, where an academy was opened the same 
year. The community, now (1910) numbering over 
600 members, is represented in over 50 parishes of the 
diocese, in which the sisters preside over 8 academies, 
50 parochial schools, 3 orphan asylums, a home for 
women, and 2 hospitals, having under their care 11,- 
000 children, not including 1300 orphans. They teach 
Christian doctrine in many Sunday schools besides 
those attached to the schools under their charge. In 
nearly all the mission houses are evening classes for 
adults to whom the sisters give religious instruction. 
They also visit the sick in the parishes in which they 
reside. 

_ Buffalo—The Sisters of St. Joseph were introduced 
into the Diocese of Buffalo in 1854, when three sisters 
from Carondelet, St. Louis, made a foundation at 
Canandaigua, New York. Two years later one of 
these sisters was brought to Buffalo by Bishop Timon 
to assume charge of Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institu- 
tion for the instruction of deaf mutes, which had lately 
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been established. The novitiate was removed from 
Canandaigua to Buffalo in 1861. The community de- 
veloped rapidly and soon spread through different 
parts of the diocese. By 1868 the sisters were suffi- 
ciently strong to direct their own affairs, and elected 
their own superior, thus forming a new diocesan con- 
gregation. In 1891 the mother-house and novitiate 
were removed to the outskirts of the city, where an 
academy was erected. The congregation, which now 
(1910) numbers 285 members, also has charge of 28 
parochial schools in the diocese, 3 orphan asylums, a 
working boys’ home, an infants’ asylum, and a home 
for women and working girls. The sisters have under 
their care 5000 children, not including 470 orphans 
and deaf mutes and 600 inmates of their various 
homes. 

Purlington.— In 1873 the Rev. Charles Boy- 
lan of Rutland, Vermont, petitioned the mother- 
house of the Sisters of St. Joseph at Flushing, Long 
Island, for sisters to take charge of his school. Sev- 
eral sisters were sent, and a novitiate was opened at 
Rutland, 15 October, 1876. The congregation now 
(1910) numbers 75 religious, in charge of an academy 
attached to the mother-house, 6 parochial schools, 
one in the Diocese of Pittsburg, and a home for the 
aged, with 36 inmates. The total number of children 
under the care of the sisters is 1700. 

Chicago.—The Sisters of St. Joseph were established 
at La Grange, Illinois, 2 October, 1899, by two sisters 
under Mother Stanislaus Leary, formerly superior of 
the diocesan community at Rochester, New York. 
On 14 July, 1900, the corner-stone of the mother- 
house was laid. The sisters, who now (1910) number 
65, are in charge of an academy with an attendance 
of 100 and a school for boys. 

Cleveland.—The Sisters of St. Joseph of the Diocese 
of Cleveland are chiefly engaged in the parochial 
schools. They number about 80 and have charge of 
an academy and 13 parish schools, with an attendance 
of 4500. 

Concordia.—In 1883 four Sisters of St. Joseph 
arrived at Newton, Kansas, from Rochester, New 
York, and opened their first mission. After remain- 
ing there a year they located at Concordia, Kansas, in 
the fall of 1884, and established the first mother-house 
in the West, in what was then the Diocese of Leaven- 
worth. The congregation now numbers 240, in charge 
of 3 academies, 2 hospitals, and 26 schools, in the 
Archdiocese of Chicago and the Dioceses of Marquette, 
Rockford, Kansas City, Omaha, Lincoln, and Con- 
cordia. ‘The sisters have about 4000 children under 
their care. 

Detroit.—In 1889 Sisters of St. Joseph from the 
Diocese of Ogdensburg established a new congregation 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan. The novitiate was trans- 
ferred, in 1897, to Nazareth, a hamlet founded by the 
sisters on a four-hundred-acre farm. The congrega- 
tion, which numbers 187, has charge of a hospital, 
training school for nurses, normal school, a home for 
feeble-minded children, an orphan asylum, and several 
other educational institutions, besides supplying teach- 
ers for 7 parish schools of the diocese. The sisters 
have about 1600 children under their care, including 
200 orphans. f 

pe This congregation was founded in 1860 by 
Mother Agnes Spencer of Carondelet, Missouri, who, 
with two other sisters, took charge of St. Ann’s Acad- 
emy at Corsica, Pennsylvania, where postulants were 
admitted. In 1864 a hospital was opened at Mead- 
ville, and the sisters took charge of the parochial 
schools of that city. Later an orphan asylum, a 
hospital, and a home for the aged were erected in the 
city of Erie. Villa Maria Academy was opened in 
1892 and in 1897 was made the novitiate and mother- 
house of the Sisters of St. Joseph in the Erie diocese. 
The congregation now numbers 210 members, in 
charge of 14 parochial schools, attended by 3900 
“ VWITI.—33 
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children, in addition to the other institutions men- 
tioned above. 

Fall River—In 1902 nine Sisters of St. Joseph 
from the mother-house at Le Puy took charge of the 
school in the French parish of St-Roch, Fall River, 
Massachusetts. The accession of other members 
from the mother-house enabled the community to 
take charge of three other schools in the city attached 
to French parishes. In 1906 St. Theresa’s Convent 
was formally Pp eee as the provincial house of the 
community, which was legally incorporated in the 
same year, and a novitiate was established. The 
sisters now number 43, in charge of four parochial 
schools, with an attendance of about 1200. 

Fort Wayne.—The Sisters of St. Joseph, with their 
mother-house at Tipton, number 60, in charge of an 
pepon | and 5 parochial schools, with an attendance 
0 : 

Ogdensburg.—In 1880 several sisters from the 
mother-house at Buffalo made a foundation at Water- 
town, New York, which was later strengthened by the 
accession of another sister from the Erie mother-house. 
From Watertown as a centre missions were opened in 
other parts of the diocese. The congregation, which 
now numbers about 75 members, has charge of several 
ee schools, the Immaculate Heart Academy at 
Watertown, which is the mother-house, an orphanage, 
and a school for boys, having about 1100 children 
under its care. In 1907 the sisters established a 
mission at Braddock, Pennsylvania, for work in the 
parochial schools there. 

Philadelphia.—In 1847 the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet, in response to an appeal of Bishop Ken- 
rick, sent four members of the community to Phila- 
delphia to take charge of St. John’s Orphan Asylum, 
until that time under the Sisters of Charity. 

The Know-Nothing spirit, which had but a short 
time previously led to the Philadelphia riots, to the 
burning and desecration of churches and religious 
institutions, was still rampant, and the sisters had 
much to suffer from bigotry and difficulties of many 
kinds. Shortly afterwards they were given charge of 
several parochial schools, and thus entered on what 
was to be their chief work in the coming years. By 
the establishment, in October, 1858, under the patron- 
age of Venerable Bishop Neuman, of a mother-house at 
Mount St. Joseph, Chestnut Hill, the congregation in 
Philadelphia began to take a more definite develop- 
ment. When, in 1863, the Sisters of St. Joseph of St. 
Louis formed a generalate, approved later by the Holy 
See, the congregation of Philadelphia, by the wish 
of the bishop, preserved its autonomy. During the 
Civil War, detachments of sisters nursed the sick 
soldiers in Camp Curtin and the Church Hospital, 
Harrisburg; later, under Surgeon General Smith, they 
had more active duty in the floating hospitals which 
received the wounded from the southern battle-fields. 
When the number of religious increased to between 
three and four hundred, and the works entrusted to 
them became so numerous and varied as to necessitate 
an organization more detailed and definite, steps were 
undertaken to obtain the papal approbation, which 
was received in 1895. The Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Philadelphia now (1910) number 626 professed mem- 
bers, 64 novices, and 31 postulants, in charge of a 
collegiate institute for the higher education of women, 
an academy and boarding-school, 42 parish schools, 
and 2 high schools in the Archdioceses of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and the Dioceses of Newark and Har- 
risburg, and 4 asylums and homes. The number of 
children under their care, including those in asylums, 
is nearly 26,000. Ra 

Pitisburg.—In 1869, at the petition of the pastor of 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, three sisters were sent there 
to open a day-school and a boarding-school for boys. 
The accession of new members enabled the sisters to 
meet the increasing demands made upon them, and 
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they now number 175, in charge of 23 schools in the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore and the Dioceses of Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland, and Columbus, with an attendance of 
6075; they also conduct a hospital and 2 boarding- 
schools. In 1901 the mother-house was transferred 
to Baden, Pennsylvania. 

Rochester.—In 1864 four Sisters of St. Joseph from 
Buffalo opened an asylum for orphan boys at Roches- 
ter. Three years later the Diocese of Buffalo was 
divided and that of Rochester created, and the follow- 
ing year, 1868, the Rochester community dissolved 
its affiliation with the Buffalo mother-house and 
opened its own novitiate and mother-house at St. 
Mary’s Boys’ Orphan Asylum, later transferred to the 
Nazareth Academy, Rochester. The number of in- 
stitutions now directed by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Rochester has risen to 50 (1910): 5 private educational 
institutions, including a conservatory of music and 
art; 5 charitable institutions, including 3 orphan 
asylums, a hospital, and a home for the aged; and 40 
parochial schools, including one high school. The 
community numbers 430 members, in charge of 15,000 
children. 

St. Augustine.—In 1866 eight Sisters of St. Joseph 
from the mother-house at Le Puy were sent to St. 
Augustine, at the request of Bishop Verot, to teach 
the coloured people, recently liberated by the Civil 
War. In 1880 a novitiate was established, and about 
the same time, owing to the departure of the Sisters 
of Mercy from the city, the training of the impover- 
ished whites also devolved on the new community. 
In 1889 connexion with the mother-house in France 
was severed, and many of the I’rench sisters returned 
to their native land. The sisters now number about 
105, in charge of 6 academies, 14 day-schools, and 1 
orphanage. They have under their charge about 
1438 white and 240 coloured children, and about 35 
orphans. The mother-house of the Florida missions 
is at St. Augustine. 

St. Lowis.—In the year 1834 the Right Rey. Joseph 
Rosati of St. Louis, Missouri, called at the mother- 
house of the Sisters of St. Joseph at Lyons and asked 
Mother St. John Fontbonne, the superior, to send a 
colony of her daughters to America. The financial 
aid necessary was obtained through the Countess de 
la Roche Jaequelin. Arrangements were soon per- 
fected, and on 17 January, 1836, six sisters sailed from 
Havre and, after a perilous voyage of forty-nine days, 
reached New Orleans, where they were met by the 
Bishop of St. Louis and Father Timon, afterwards 
Bishop of Buffalo. They arrived at St. Louis on 25 
March. The house, a small log cabin, which was to be 
the central or mother-house of the future congregation 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, was located 
at Carondelet, a small town six miles south of St. 
Louis. At the time the sisters arrived at St. Louis, 
this humble house was occupied by the Sisters of 
Charity, who there cared for a few orphans soon after 
transferred to a new building. While waiting for their 
home, they received a call from Cahokia, Hlinois, where 
a zealous Vincentian missionary desired the help of the 
sisters in his labours among the I’rench and Creole popu- 
lation of that section. Three religious volunteered for 
this mission. The people among whom the sisters la- 
boured in St. Louis were poor and rude, and apparently 
destitute of any taste for either religion or education. 
These obstacles seemed but to increase the zeal of the 
sisters, and by degrees postulants were received, 

arochial schools and asylums opened, and new works 

egun in various parts of the diocese. As early as 1847 
foundations were made in other sections of the United 
States. In 1837 the first American member of the 
order, Ann Eliza Dillon, entered the novitiate, proving 
of great advantage to the struggling community, with 
her fluency in French and English. She died, how- 
ever, four years later. The community increasing in 
proportion to its more extended field of labour, a com- 
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modious building was erected to answer the double. 
purpose of novitiate and academy, the latter being 
incorporated in 1853 under the laws of the State of 
Missouri. 

Beceuse of the rapid growth of the institute and the 
increasing demand for sisters from all parts of the 
United States, the superiors of the community were 
by 1860 forced to consider means best adapted to give 
stability and uniformity to the growing congregation. 
A general chapter was convoked in May, 1860, to 
which representatives from every house of the congre- 
gation in America were called. At this meeting a 
plan for uniting all the communities under a general 
government was discussed and accepted by the sis- 
ters and afterwards by many of the bishops in whose 
dioceses the sisters were engaged. This plan, together 
with the constitutions, revised so as to meet the re- 
quirements of the new condition, was presented to the 
Holy See for approval. In September, 1863, Pope 
Pius LX issued the letter of commendation of the in- 
stitute and its works, holding the constitutions for 
examination and revision by the Sacred Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars. The first decree of appro- 
bation was granted 7 June, 1867, and ten years later, 
16 May, 1877, a decree approving the institute and 
constitutions was issued by the Sacred Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars. On 31 July, 1877, Pius IX, 
by special Brief, confirmed the institute and constitu- 
tions of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. Thus,, 
with the sanction of the Church came the unification 
of communities in various dioceses with the mother- 
house at Carondelet, now in the city of St. Louis. 

The congregation is at present (1910) divided into 
four provinces: St. Louis, Missouri; St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Troy, New York; Los Angeles, California. The 
St. Louis province comprises the houses of the con- 
gregation in the Archdioceses of St. Louis and Chicago. 
and the Dioceses of St. Joseph, Kansas City, Indian- 
apolis, Peoria, Belleville, Alton, Denver. Marquette, 
Green Bay, Mobile, and Oklahoma. The province of 
St. Paul includes the houses in the Archdiocese of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and the Dioceses of Winona and Far- 
go, North Dakota. The province of Troy is formed of 
the houses established in the Dioceses of Albany ane 
Syracuse, New York. The province of Los Angeles 
comprises the houses of the Archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco, the Dioceses of Tucson, Arizona, and Los An- 
geles, California. The superior general and four gen- 
eral councillors, elected every six years by the whole 
congregation, form the general governing body, as- 
sisted by a superior provincial and four provincial 
councillors in each province. The provincial officers. 
are appointed by the general officers every three years, 
as also are the local superiors of all the provinces. 
In each provincial house, as in the mother-house, a. 
novitiate is established. The term of postulantship 
extends from three to six months, the term o1 novyi- 
tiate two years, after which annua, vows are taken for 
a-period of five years, when perpetual vows are taken. 
All are received on the same footing, all enjoy the 
same privileges, and all are subject to the same obedi- 
ence which assigns duties according to ability, talent, 
and aptitude. Although an interchange of members 
of the various provinces is allowed and made use of for 
general or particular needs, the autonomy of each prov- 
ince is safeguarded. The constitutions, while estab< 
lishing on a solid basis the idea of a general govern- 
ment, allow no small share of local initiative and eare- 
fully provide for local needs. In this way too much 
centralization or peril to establishments working in 
accordance with local and special exigencies is fully 
guarded against. The congregation now (1910) num- 
bers 4 provinces, with 1802 sisters, in charge of 125 
educational institutions, including colleges, academies, 
conservatories of music and art, and parochial schools 
with an attendance of 40,848; 17 charitable educa- 
tional institutions, including orphan asylums, Indian- 
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coloured, and Seaf-mute schools, with an attendance 
of 2121; and 10 hospitals, with an average of 8285 
patients. 

_ Savannah.—The Sisters of St. Joseph were estab- 
lished at Savannah in 1867, in charge of the boys’ 
orphanage, and soon afterwards were constituted ‘an 
independent diocesan congregation. In 1876 the 
orphanage was transferred to Washington, Georgia, 
and with it the mother-house of the congregation. 
The sisters now number about 65, in charge of an 
academy, 2 boarding-schools for small boys, and 
coy: parish schools, with a total attendance of over 

Springfield —In September, 1880, seven Sisters of 
St. Joseph were sent from Flushing, Long Island, to 
take charge of a parochial school at Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts. They were followed, two years later, 
by seven sisters for Webster, and in 1883 by twelve 
more for the cathedral parish, Springfield. In 1885 
the Springfield mission was constituted the mother- 
house of an independent diocesan congregation. The 
sisters are in constant demand for parochial schools 
and now (1910), with a membership of 300, conduct 
19, with an attendance of about 9000. In 1889 they 
took charge of the school at Windsor Locks in the 
Diocese of Hartford, from which, in 1908, they were 
recalled to the Springfield diocese. The curriculum of 
their boarding-school at Chicopee embraces a normai 
course. They also visit the sick and take charge of 
Sunday-school classes. Since 1892 the sisters have 
devoted themselves particularly to the work of es- 
tablishing Catholic high schools, and high-school 
courses are connected with practically all the paro- 
chial schools under their supervision. 

Wheeling —In 1853 seven sisters from Carondelet, 
Missouri, opened a private orphanage and hospital in 
Wheeling, and in 1856 took possession of a building 
chartered by the Assembly of Virginia for a hospital. 
From 19 October, 1860, the community was inde- 
pendent of the St. Louis mother-house. During the 
Civil War the hospital was rented by the Government 
and the sisters enrolled in government service. After 
the war and the reorganization of the hospital on its 
present lines, the sisters extended their activities to 
various parts of the diocese; they now number over 
100, in charge of 3 hospitals, 12 schools and academies, 
and 2 orphan asylums, with about 1700 children under 
their care. 

Wichita.—In August, 1887, four Sisters of St. Jo- 
seph were commissioned to go from Concordia, Kan- 
sas, to open a parochial school at Abilene, Kansas, at 
that time in the Diocese of Leavenworth. The fol- 
lowing year the Right Rev. L. M. Fink, Bishop of 
Leavenworth, decided that those sisters should belong 
to his diocese exclusively, and in so doing they be- 
came the nucleus of a new diocesan community of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, having their mother-house estab- 
lished at Abilene, under the title of Mount St. Joseph’s 
Academy. The community increased in_ numbers 
and soon branched out, doing parochial school work 
throughout the diocese. In 1892 the name of the Dio- 
cese of Leavenworth was changed to Kansas City, 
Kansas, and for the time being the Sisters of St. Joseph 
were diocesan sisters of the Diocese of Kansas City. 
In 1896, when the redivision of the three Kansas dio- 
ceses, Concordia, Kansas City, and Wichita, was agi- 
tated, Bishop Fink of Kansas City, to keep the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of his diocese within the limit of his 
jurisdiction, had their mother-house transferred from 
Abilene to Parsons. But after the division was made, 
the following year, Abilene was in the Concordia dio- 
cese, and Parsons was in the Wichita diocese, and the 
mother-house of the Sisters of St. Joseph being in 
Parsons, the community belonged to the Wichita 
diocese, having mission-houses in both the Diocese of 
Concordia and the Diocese of Kansas City. Since that 
time the name of the Diocese of Kansas City has been 
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changed to its original name: Diocese of Leavenworth. 
In 1907 a colony of these sisters opened a sanitarium 
at Del Norte, Colorado, in the Diocese of Denver. At 
the present time (1910), the sisters, who number 200, 
have charge of 3 hospitals, all in the Diocese of Wich- 
ita, and 18 parochial schools, including one in the 
Diocese of Leavenworth, one in the Diocese of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, and 3 in connexion with the 
sanitarium at Del Norte, Colorado. 

Canada.—Hamilton.—In 1852 five sisters from the ( 
mother-house at Toronto established a foundation at 
Hamilton, where they at once opened an orphanage 
and began their work in the parochial schools of the 
city. During the cholera epidemic of 1854 the sisters 
eared for those afflicted. On the erection of the Dio- 
cese of Hamilton in 1856, the community became a 
separate diocesan congregation, and a few months 
later a novitiate was established at Hamilton. By the 
passage of the Separate Schools Bill in 1856 the sisters 
were given control of the education of the Catholic 
children of the city. The congregation gradually ex- 
tended its activities to other parts of the diocese and 
now (1910) numbers 155 religious in charge of 2 
hospitals, 2 houses of providence, and 12 schools, with 
an attendance of 2300. 

London.—The community of Sisters of St. Joseph at 
London was founded in 1868 by five sisters from the 
mother-house at Toronto, who opened an orphan 
asylum the following year. On 18 December, 1870, 
the congregation became independent, with a no- 
vitiate of its own, and on 15 February, 1871, the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph of London, Ontario, were legally in- 
corporated. Several missions were opened in various 
parts of the diocese, and in 1888 a hospital was es- 
tablished at London, to which was attached a training 
school for nurses. The sisters now (1910) number 131, 
in charge of 10 mission houses, including 2 hospitals, 
12 schools, an orphan asylum, and a house of refuge 
for the aged; they have about 2200 children under 
their care. 

Peterborough.—In 1890 several sisters from the 
mother-house at Toronto established a house at Peter- 
borough, which became in turn the nucleus of a new 
congregation, The community now (1910) numbers 
200 sisters, in 14 houses, in charge of an academy, 3 
hospitals, 2 orphanages, a home for the aged, and 10 
separate schools, in the Dioceses of Peterborough and 
Sault Ste-Marie. They have over 1000 children under 
their care. 

Toronto.—The mother-house of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph at Toronto was established from Le Puy, 
France, in 1851, The congregation now comprises 266 
members, in charge of 3 academies, 1 high school, and 
22 separate schools, with a total attendance of 5025; 5 
charitable institutions, with 900 inmates; and 1 hos- 
pital, with an annual average of 2900. 

Tue Sisters or St. JOSEPH. 


England.—In England the Sisters of St. Joseph de- 
vote themselves entirely to the work of teaching. The 
mother-house of the English congregation is at An- 
necy in Savoy, where the sisters possess the very 
cradle of the Visitation Order. They have seven 
houses in England and one in Scotland, under the 
provincial house and novitiate for England, which was 
founded in 1864, at Newport,Mon. The congregation 
now numbers 60, in charge of 10 elementary day- and 
boarding-schools, with an attendance of about 2000. 
In Scotland, at Blair’s College, 15 sisters have charge 
of the household arrangements and work of the 
college. ; 

Tn India the sisters have hospitals, homes, orphan- 
ages, etc., just as they have in France, and they also 
go out to nurse the sick in their own homes. In Brit- 
ish India there are about 70 sisters in 7 houses, the 
provincial house and novitiate being at Waltair, with 
which are connected a day-school, boarding-school, 
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native orphanage, native day-school, dispensary, and 
a novitiate for natives. In other parts of India the 
sisters conduct a primary school, a boarding- and day- 
school, an intermediate school for Hindus, with an 
attendance of 200, a home for Rajpoot widows and 
another home for widows, a workshop for widows and 
orphans, and 4 orphanages. At Palconda are two 
sisters who serve as catechists and sacristans. In all 
these missions the primary, secondary, and interme- 
diate schools are under the Government. In some the 
orphanages are aided or wholly supported by the 
Government. Everywhere remedies are given to the 
sick natives, and the work of infant baptism of natives 
is carried on. When natives enter the congregation, 
the noviceship is made apart from the Europeans, but 
they are treated in every way as members of the com- 
munity. The work of the native novitiate is only in its 
infancy, and it is hoped that the native sisters will in 
the future be most useful with the native population. 
The Indian foundation was made in 1849. 
Francesca M. STEELE. 


Sisters of St. Joseph of Bourg.—In 1819 a foundation 
from the mother-house of the Sisters of St. Joseph at 
Lyons was made at Belley; a novitiate was opened, 
and houses were established in other parts of the dio- 
cese. In 1823, at the desire of the Bishop of Belley, 
the sisters of the diocese were constituted an indepen- 
dent diocesan congregation. The mother-house was 
transferred to Ain, in 1825, whence houses were 
founded at Ferney, Gap, Grenoble, Bordeaux, and 
elsewhere. In 1828 and again in 1853, Bishop Devie 
obtained the approval of the French Government for 
the new congregation. By 1865 the number of mem- 
bers had reached 1700, and the congregation was es- 
tablished throughout France, the principal academies 
being at Bourg, Paris, Boulogne-sur-Seine, and Mar- 
seilles. 

In 1854 the sisters were sent from Bourg to estab- 
lish a house at Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, in the Dio- 
cese of Natchez. In 1863 a novitiate was opened at 
New Orleans, and later one was established at Cedar 
Point, Hamilton County, Ohio. The sisters are now 
in charge of 15 educational institutions, including 
several academies, as well as coloured and Indian 
schools, a home for working girls, and an industrial 
school, with about 1800 children and young women 
under their care. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph were established at Su- 
perior, Wis., in 1907 by seven sisters from Cincinnati. 
They now number 21, in charge of 3 schools, with an 
attendance of 225. 

In 1904 a colony of French sisters was sent out from 
Bourg, and schools have since been opened among the 
French Canadians in Minnesota and Wisconsin. In 
the Diocese of Duluth they have 2 academies with an 
attendance of 220. 

Sisters of St. Joseph of Chambéry.—After the recon- 
struction of the congregation of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph at Lyons, by Mother St. John Fontbonne, a 
colony of sisters was sent to Chambéry, in Savoy, in 
1812. The tide of anarchy and revolution had wrought 
awful havoc in France, and the education of youth, 
especially the children of the working classes, was the 
special work devolving on the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
The works of charity, the care of the sick in hospitals, 
of the aged and orphans, and the visitation of the sick 
in their homes, were also carried on as prior to the 
Revolution, The original habit was somewhat modi- 
fied and became about what it is now in the French 
houses, consisting of a black dress, veil and underveil, 
woollen cincture, wooden beads strung on brass and 
fastened to the cincture, a brass crucifix on the breast, 
and a linen coronet, front, and gimp. In 1843 Mother 
St. John Marcoux, superior since 1812, resigned her 
office, which was assumed by Mother Félicité, under 
whom the congregation continued its extraordinary 
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development. More than eighty houses rose beneath 
her hand, and when, in 1861, a state normal school was 
opened at Rumilly, Savoy, it was placed in charge of 
the sisters. 

Meanwhile the Chambéry sisters had been con- 
stituted a diocesan congregation, but as years went 
on astronger administration became necessary. The 
rule was therefore revised to meet the requirements of 
a generalate, and papal approbation was granted in 
1874 by rescript of Pius IX. Under the new form of 
government the congregation is subject to a superior 
general, whose term of office is six years, and is divided 
into provinces, each possessing a novitiate. The nov- 
ices, after two years’ probation, make annual vows 
for two years, after which they bind themselves by 
perpetual vows. The rule is based on that of &t. 
Augustine. . 

The province of Denmark, whither the sisters were 
sent in 1856, has its seat at Copenhagen, and now 
numbers 400 members, in charge of flourishing paro- 
chia! and private schools and a large hospital in the 
capital, with schools, orphan asylums, and hospitals, 
on a smaller scale, scattered all over the kingdom. 
From Copenhagen sisters were sent to Iceland, where 
they have a school, give religious instruction, visit the 
sick, and, during the proper seasons, repair to the 
fisheries on the coast to nurse sick sailors. In 1901 
this province opened a house at Brussels, where the 
sisters have a large public school under the Govern- 
ment. The Brazilian province, founded in 1859, has 
several flourishing academies, besides day-schools for 
the upper classes, schools for negroes, hospitals, or- 
phanages and foundling asylums, and one home for 
lepers. The sisters number about 250, under the pro- 
vincial house at Itu. In 1862 sisters were sent to 
establish a school at Stockholm, and in 1876 to Gothen- 
burg. The Norwegian province, dating from 1865, 
with seat at Christiania, has over 180 sisters. The 
province of Russia, founded in 1872, with novitiate at 
Tarnapol, Galicia, outside the frontier, has establish- 
ments at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa: two 
large academies, a day-school, an orphan asylum, a 
hospital, a home for the aged, ete. In 1876 the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph of Rome, founded from Turin in 
1839, were annexed to the Chambéry branch; the 
province now (1910) comprises 15 houses, mainly 
educational institutions. In Rome itself the sisters 
have an academy, with 100 pupils, 2 day-schools, 
and one poor school. 

At the request of the Congregation of Propaganda, 
and with the approval of the Bishop of Springfield, 
five sisters were sent, in 1885, to Lee, Massachusetts, 
for work in the parochial schools. As their activities 
developed chiefly in the Diocese of Hartford, the 
novitiate, which had been temporarily established at 
Lee, was, in 1898, transferred to Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. The number of religious, then 44, has now (1910) 
reached 155, in charge of 9 schools attended by 2100 
pupils, 2 hospitals, with an annual average of 4200 
patients. The sisters also instruct about 1000 children 
in Christian doctrine, and have the domestic care of 
the Hartford seminary and La Salette College in the 
same city. 

In 1902 many French houses of the order were 
closed by the Government, in consequence of which 
a large number of sisters left for the foreign missions, 
chiefly Denmark and Russia. The province of Savoy, 
previously in charge of 52 establishments, has now 
pur id, The entire generalate comprises 1670 mem- 
ders. 

Sisters of St. Joseph of St-Vallier—In 1683, at the 
request of Mgr Jean-Baptiste de la Croix Chevriére, 
Count of St-Vallier, later Bishop of Quebec, two Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph from Le Puy took charge of a hospi- 
tal recently founded by him at St-Vallier (Dréme), 
As the new community grew in numbers, it also de- 
voted its attention to the education of vouth. In 
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1890 the approval of Pope Leo XIII was obtained for 
the rules of the congregation. When religious teach- 
ing was forbidden in France, the sisters, with the per- 
mission of Archbishop Begin of Quebec, took refuge 
in his archdiocese (1903), establishing the provincial 
house at St-Jean, Port-Joli, where a boarding-school 
for girls was opened. The sisters now number about 
50, in charge of a hospital, an academy, and 6 model 
clementary schools. In 1905 they were placed over a 
model school in the city of Quebec, where they opened 
a novitiate, the first reception taking place the follow- 
ing year. The sisters in France are still in charge of 3 
hospitals. 
THe SIsTeRS or St. JosEPH. 


Lirrty Dauaurers or Sr. Joseps, established at 
45 rue Notre-Dame de Lourdes, Montreal. After the 
blessing of the bishop of the diocese (Mgr Bourget) 
had been obtained, the institute was founded on 26 
April—the feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph— 
1857, by the Sulpician father, Antoine Mercier. Its 
object is to aid the clergy in spiritual and temporal 
matters, both by the ministry of prayer and by dis- 
charging certain manual services, such as the manu- 
facture of liturgical vestments and ornaments, and 
the manufacture, repair, and bleaching of the linen 
destined for the service of the altars of the various 
churches, ete. Missionaries without resources and 
poor seminarians are special objects of the charitable 
attentions of this community. Always under the di- 
rection of the Sulpicians, to whose assistance and de- 
votion it is indebted for its prosperity, this little 
institute had the consolation of seeing its existence 
and regulations canonically approved by Mgr Bru- 
chési, Archbishop of Montreal, on 20 September, 
1897. The community at present numbers 65 pro- 
fessed sisters, 6 novices, and 5 postulants. 

LirrLe DavuGurers oF St. JOSEPH. 


PouisH FRANCISCAN Sisters OF St. JosepH.—In 
1901 about forty sisters, all of Polish nationality, 
branched off from the School Sisters of St. Francis, 
whose mother-house is at Milwaukee, and after ob- 
taining the necessary dispensation from the Holy See 
through the efforts of Archbishop Messmer, in April, 
1902, organized themselves into the Polish Francis- 
can Sisters of St. Joseph, with their mother-house at 
Stevens Point in the Diocese of Green Bay. They 
have since increased to nearly two hundred members, 
in charge of ten schools. They live under the rule of 
the Third Order of St. Francis, and their particular 
object is the education of the young in Catholic schools. 

JosnpH J. Fox. 


Sisters or Sr. JosprxH or Ciuny, founded in 1798, 
by Anne-Marie Javouhey at Seurre, in Burgundy. 
The foundress was born in 1779, at Chamblanc, near 
Seurre, and though only ten years old, she frequently 
fetched priests to the dying, at the risk of her own life, 
in the Revolution of 1789. Nine years later she, 
with the help of a Trappist Father, founded a small 
congregation at Seurre, for the instruction of children 
and for nursing the sick and taking charge of orphans. 
The congregation was intended to be on the same lines 
as the third order of the Trappists. In 1804 Pius VII 
passed through Seurre, after crowning Napoleon Bona- 

arte as emperor in Paris, and received Mother Javou- 
hey with three of her community and blessed them. 
In 1809 Mother Javouhey made her profession, after 
nine years’ preparation, and, having received the 
habit, was appointed superior-general of the congre- 
gation. The novitiate was established at Cluny, 
and henceforth the congregation was known as the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny. Mother Javouhey 
died in 1851. The sisters undertake all kinds of 
charitable works, but they devote themselves espe- 
cially to missionary labours and the education of the 
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young. Their rule was approved by Pius LX and con. 
firmed by Leo XIII. The foundress was declared 
Venerable by the Holy See, 11 Feb., 1908. The sis- 
ters now number about 4000, and are widely spread 
over the world. The mother-house is in Paris, and 
there are numerous houses of the congregation in vari- 
ous parts of France; there are houses also in Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Chih, Peru, the East and West Indies, India, and Cey- 
lon. In 1816 the congregation spread to the East and 
West Coasts of Africa, Fiji, New Caledonia, and 
Victoria (Australia). Altogether 45,000 children are 
being educated by the sisters, and 70,000 poor and 
sick are cared for by them in their various institutions, 
which now (1910) number 385. Thirty-one of the 
sisters perished in the terrible catastrophe at Marti- 
nique, in 1902, when the town of St-Pierre was wrecked 
by a voleanic eruption. In England the sisters have 
one house at Stafford, where there is a novitiate for the 
English-speaking subjects; there is a high-class day- 
school attached to the convent. There are three 
houses in Scotland, allin Ayrshire, with which are con- 
nected a boarding-school and 4 elementary schools, 
attended by 500 children. The sisters number 27. 
In Paris the famous hospital of Pasteur is under the 
care of forty sisters of this congregation. 
Life of Rev. Mother Javouhey (Dublin, 1903). 
Francesca M. STEELE. 


Sisrers oF St. JoserpH or Prace.—This institu- 
tion, founded in the year 1884 at Nottingham, Eng- 
land, by the Right Reverend E. G. Bagshawe [then 
bishop of that diocese, now (1910) Archbishop of 
Seleucia], with rules and constitutions under the au- 
thority of the Holy See, has for its special object the 
domestic and industrial training of girls (chiefly of the 
working class) with the view to promote peace and 
happiness in families, in union with and in imitation 
of the Holy Family of Nazareth. In addition to this, 
the sisters are employed in educating the young, in- 
structing converts, visiting the sick poor, and caring 
for orphans, the blind, and the sick in hospitals. The 
administrative body is composed of a superior general 
and five councillors elected for six years. There are 
no lay sisters. The postulancy lasts for six months, 
and the novitiate for two years, after which vows are 
taken for three years, and then perpetual vows. The 
habit is black, with a scapular of the same colour, a 
black veil and white linen kerchief, domino and fore- 
head band, a leathern cincture, and a five decade 
rosary beads. A silver ring is given at the final 
profession. Novices wear a white veil during the 
novitiate. In March, 1895, the constitutions were 
submitted to the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
by the founder, and in the September following the 
Decree “ Lauda” was obtained. At present the insti- 
tute has three houses in England: the mother-house 
situated at Nottingham, a house at Grimsby in the 
same diocese, and one at Hanwell in the Archdiocese 
of Westminster. The sisters teach in the parish ele- 
mentary schools at Nottingham and Hanwell, and 
have a middle-class school attached to each convent. 
In Grimsby, besides a middle-class school, there is a 
girls’ orphanage and a steam laundry, which is a 
means of maintenance as well as of training in that 
branch of household work. The younger children 
attend the parish school. 

The first foundation in America was established in 
1885 at the request of the Right Reverend Bishop 
Wigger of the Diocese of Newark, N. J., who became 
deeply interested in the work of the institute, and was 
convinced of the great good which could be effected by 
a community devoted to the protection and training of 
poor girls for a life of usefulness in the world. The 
place selected for this object was in St. Peter’s Parish, 
Jersey City, in charge of the Jesuit fathers, where the 
sisters met with a true friend and supporter in the 
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saintly Father McAtee, S.J. (d. 1904), to whose spirit- 
ual direction and kind encouragement were, by the 
Providence of God, due the successful labours of the 
young community. St. Joseph’s Home, Jersey City, 
an orphanage, is the principal home of the province, 
with its novitiate at Englewood, N. J. Here there 
was a large building erected for the benefit of girls, 
where they could spend their summer holidays. It is 
beautifully situated on the Palisades overlooking the 
Hudson River. The blind were first taken in charge 
in a small building in Jersey City, on the site of which 
the present Institute of the Blind stands. The grow- 
ing needs of this institution obliged the purchase of 
other property in the neighbourhood, and now men, 
women, and children, are cared for in separate build- 
ings. In the school the children are taught by the 
improved methods of raised letters and the point sys- 
tem, while the older inmates are employed in various 
branches of industry. For greater facilities and the 
accommodation for girls a second house was opened in 
Jersey City, where industrial classes are held on four 
evenings in the week, and instruction given in plain 
sewing, dressmaking, millinery, and cooking. The 
“ Orphans’ Messenger and Advocate of the Blind”, a 
quarterly magazine, printed on the premises of St. 
Joseph’s Home, by the orphan boys, under the direc- 
tion of a proficient master, is the chief source of main- 
tenance for these charities, especially for the blind. 
It has a wide circulation in the United States and 
Canada. Irom this province houses were founded on 
the Pacific Coast, the first (St. Joseph’s Hospital) be- 
ing established in 1890 at Bellingham, Washington 
(Diocese of Seattle). Later on other foundations 
were made in British Columbia (Diocese of New West- 
minster), namely a hospital at Rossland, another at 
Greenwood, and a day and boarding school at Nelson. 
Recently a house for girls was opened at Seattle, 
Washington. The houses in the West form one 
province, which has its own novitiate. 
E. G. BAGSHAWE. 


Sisters or St. JospPH or St. Hyacintus, founded 
at St. Hyacinthe, Canada, 12 Sept., 1877, by the 
bishop of that diocese, Louis-Zéphirin Moreau, for the 
Christian instruction of children and the visitation and 
care of the sick. Civil incorporation was granted 30 
June, 1881, and canonical institution 19 March, 1882. 
The activities of the congregation are confined to the 
Diocese of St. Hyacinthe, in which 180 sisters are 
engaged, with about 3000 children under their care. 

Le Canada Ecclésiastique (Montreal, 1910). 


Sisters or St. JoserpH OF THE APPARITION, 
with mother-house at Marseilles, founded at Gaillac, 
France, in 1830, by Mme Emilie de Vialard, for all 
kinds of charitable work. The institute spread rap- 
idly from the beginning, and although some of the 
houses in France were closed during the French Revo- 
lution, they now number over 100 in various parts of 
the world, with over 1000 sisters. The congregation 
received the approval of the Holy See, 31 March, 1862. 
The sisters have one house in England, at Whalley 
Park, Manchester, where 10 sisters devote themselves 
to the care of invalided ladies, for whom they opened 
a home there in 1905; they also nurse in private 
houses. They now have about 20 branch houses in 
the British colonies, in the principal towns in British 
Burma, Malta, Cyprus, at Beirut, and in Australia, in 
all of which places there are high schools, homes for the 
aged, and orphanages under the charge of the sisters. 
There are other branch houses in Italy, Greece, South 
Africa, and the Holy Land. The number of sisters 
varies in each of the colonial houses from 15 to 20. 
At the request of the Bishop of Perth, the sisters 
opened their first house in Western Australia at Fre- 
mantle, in 1854, where also they later established a 
novitiate. They have now in Western Australia 6 
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communities, with 56 members, in charge of 6 schools, 
with a total attendance of 1100. The sisters also visit 
the poor. 


SrEELe, Convents of Great Britain (St. Louis, 1902); A ustral- 
asian Catholic Directory for 1910 (Sydney). 


Sisters or Sv. JoSEPH OF THE SacreED Heart, 
a purely Australian foundation, established at Penola, 
South Australia, in 1866, by Father Julian Tennison 
Woods and Miss Mary Mackillop, in religion Mother 
Mary of the Cross (b. 1832; d. at Sydney, 8 Aug., 
1909). Father Woods (d. 1886), a man of burning 
zeal and a pious director of souls, endeavoured to 
found two religious congregations, one for men, which 
failed, and one for women, which succeeded beyond 
his hopes. About 1866 he placed at the head of the 
latter Miss Mackillop, whom he sent to the Sisters of 
St. Joseph at Annecy, Savoy, to learn their rule. As 
much opposition was raised to his project, the founder 
went to Rome and obtained papal sanction. Since 
then the numerous communities of this congregation 
have been placed by the Holy See under the bishops of 
the diocesesin which they work. Most of the young men 
who have risen to parliamentary fame owe their early 
education to these sisters. Their schools receive no 
government grant, in spite of which they are superior 
to the free secular schools. The sisters, in commu- 
nities of two or three, did the pioneer work in the mis- 
sion field of Australia, seconding the labours of the 
clergy so ably that there have been few defections 
from the Faith. They are the mainstay of missions 
visited by a priest only once a month or once in three 
months. In cases where a year has elapsed between 
the visits of a priest, the sisters have toiled on, keep- 
ing up the day-school and on Sundays gathering the 
children for catechism and the rosary, and the people 
for the reading of a sermon, thus preparing them to 
receive the sacraments on the arrival of a priest. The 
mother-house of the congregation is at Sydney, New 
South Wales. The sisters number 650, in charge of 
117 schools, with an attendance of 12,500, and 12 
charitable institutions, including orphanages and ref- 
uges, an industrial home, a girls’ reformatory, ete. 
The work of the sisters extends over the Archdioceses 
of Sydney, Adelaide, Melbourne, and Wellington, the 
Dioceses of Armidale, Wileannia, Port Augusta, Ben- 
digo, Sale, Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, and 
Rockhampton, and the Abbey Nullius of New Norcia. 
The Sisters of St. Joseph of the Sacred Heart of the 
Diocese of Bathurst, who have their own constitu- 
tions, number 250 in 54 houses. 

Francesca M. STEELE. 


Joseph Calasanctius, Sarv7, called in religion “a 
Matre Dei”, founder of the Piarists, b. 11 Sept., 1556 
at the castle of Calasanza near Petralta de la Sal in 
Aragon; d. 25 Aug., 1648, at Rome; feast 27 Aug. 
His parents, Don Pedro Calasanza and Donna Maria 
Gastonia, gave Joseph, the youngest of five children 
a good education at home and then at the school of 
Petralta. After his classical studies at Estadilla he 
took up philosophy and jurisprudence at Lerida and 
merited the degree of Doctor of Laws, and then with 
honours completed his theological course at Valencia 
and Alealé de Henares. His mother and brother 
having died, Don Pedro wanted Joseph to marry and 
perpetuate the family. . God interfered by sending a 
sickness in 1582 which soon brought Joseph to the 
brink of the grave. On his recovery he was ordained 
priest 17 Dec., 1583, by Hugo Ambrose de Moncada, 
Bishop of Urgel. Joseph began his labours as priest 
in the Diocese of Albarracin, where Bishop della 
Figuera appointed him his theologian and confessor, 
synodal examiner and procurator, and when the 
bishop was transferred to Lerida his theologian fol- 
lowed him to the new diocese. In 1586 della Figuera 
was sent as Apostolic visitator to the Abbey of Mont- 
serrat, and Joseph accompanied him as secretary. 
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The bishop died the following year and Joseph left, 
though urgently requested to remain. He hurried to 
‘Calasanza only to be present at the death of his father. 
He was then called by his Bishop of Urgel to act as 
vicar-general for the district of Trempe. In 1592 he 
embarked for Rome, where he found a protector in 
Cardinal Marcantonio Colonna who chose him as his 
theologian and instructor to his nephew. Rome offered 
a splendid field for works of charity, especially for the 
instruction of neglected and homeless children, many 
of whom had lost their parents. Joseph joined a 
‘Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and gathered the 
boys and girls from the streets and brought them to 
school. The teachers, being poorly paid, refused to 
accept the additional labour without remuneration. 
The pastor of 8. Dorotea, Anthony Brendani, offered 
him two rooms and promised assistance in teaching, 
‘and when two other priests promised similar help, 
Joseph, in November, 1597, opened the first public 
free school in Europe. Pope Clement VIII gave an 
annual contribution and many others shared in the 
good work, so that in a short time Joseph had about 
a thousand children under his charge. In 1602 he 
rented a house at 8. Andrea della Valle and com- 
menced a community life with his assistants and laid 
the foundation of the Order of Piarists. Much envy 
and opposition arose against him and his new institute, 
but all were overcome in time. In 1612 the school 
was transferred to the Torres palace adjoining 8. Pan- 
taleone. Here Joseph spent the remaining years of 
his life in his chosen ealling. He lived and died a 
faithful son of the Church, a true friend of forsaken 
children. His body rests in 8. Pantaleone. His 
beatification was solemnized on 7 Aug., 1748, and his 
canonization by Clement XIII, 16 July, 1767. 

The Life of St. Joseph Calasanctius has been written by— 
‘Timon-Davip (Marseilles, 1883); Husprerr (Mainz, 1886); 


ToMmAsEo (Rome, 1898); HempENREICH (1907). Cf. Hist. polit. 
Blitter, CX X, 901; Feuer in Kirchenlexicon, s. v. 


FRANcIs MERSHMAN. 


Joseph Calasanctius, Prous WorkeERs oF SAINT, 
‘of the Mother of God, founded at Vienna, 24 Novem- 
ber, 1889, by Father Anton Maria Schwartz for all 
works of charity, but especially the apostolate among 
workingmen. The members of the congregation, who 
comprise both priests and lay brothers, follow the 
Rule of the Piarists, modified in some particulars. 

The mother-house is the College of Mary Help of 
Christians, at Vienna, with which is connected a 
church. The Pious Workers teach Christian doctrine 
in schools, establish elementary and trade schools, 
build homes for apprentices and all workmen, open 
oratories, form associations of working-men, and pro- 
mote the diffusion of good literature. At Vienna, 
which has been so far the chief scene of their activity, 
in addition to undertaking the works already men- 
tioned, they have taken charge of the reformatory 
(1904), have opened a public library, and have founded 
among other associations a Guard of Honour of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. They have three colleges 
at Vienna, and other foundations at Deutsch-Goritz 
in Styria and Wolfsgraben. The prayer-book for 
working-men compiled by Father Schwartz has 
already gone through five editions. Other fathers 
of the society have published dramas for presentation 
by clubs under their charge, a book of recitations, 
and a number of biographies. The organ of the con- 
gregation is “St. Calasanctius-Blatter”, a monthly 


issued at Vienna since 1888. 
Hempucuer, Orden und Kongregationen, III (Paderborn, 
1908), 524 sqq.; Siman, Die Kongr. der frommer Arbevter 


(Vienna, 1894). 
F. M. Rupee. 
Josephine, Empress. See Napo.eon I. 
Josephinism. See Josurn II. 


Josephinum, PontirrcaL COLLEGE. 
CAL COLLEGES. 


See PonTIFI- 
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Josephites (Sons or Sr. Josep), a congregation 
devoted to the Christian education of youth, founded 
in the Diocese of Ghent (Belgium) bp Canon van 
Crombrugghe, in 1817. Father van Crombrugghe 
was at that time a simple village priest acting as cur- 
ate at Heusden, when he made the acquaintance of a 
young.man named van den Bossche, of remarkable 
talent and great piety. Together they conceived the 
idea of forming a body of men, under the patronage of 
St. Joseph, to work among the poor. Father Crom- 
brugghe drew up a few rules, which were the basis of 
the future constitutions, and the first community of 
Josephites opened at Grammont, 1 May, 1817, a house 
known as Jerusalem. This was the year of famine, 
and the poor suffered great privations, which the 
Josephites were able to relieve in great measure by 
giving them employment and teaching them to weave. 
So many now flocked to their protection that on 2 
November they rented a part of the old Carmelite 
monastery. The next year the founder gave a con- 
stitution to his religious, and the first Josephites 
bound themselves by the three customary vows. In 
1819 a school for paying students was started next to 
the free school, but, by order of the Government, the 
day-school was closed because the congregation was 
not yet recognized. In 1823, in spite of the proserip- 
tion, the Josephites for the first time wore their re- 
ligious habit, but in 1826 were ordered by the Govern- 
ment to close their church, and the following year all 
religious and novices admitted since 1823 were obliged 
to leave the community. During the first thirteen 
years of its existence, between three and four thousand 
boys had been indebted to it for their education. In 
1830, when the Belgians threw off the yoke of Holland, 
and the National Congress placed liberty of instruction 
in the new constitution, the Josephites began to take 
an active part in the work of education. Bishop van 
de Velde of Ghent approved their rules, and Father 
Ignatius van den Bossche became the first superior 
general. On all sides the Sons of St. Joseph were in 
demand for the direction of schools and colleges, so 
that the original object of the institute, which had 
been the instruction of the poor, was gradually modi- 
fied. The house of Grammont remained the mother- 
house, appointed as such by the Holy See. A thor- 
ough course of professional studies was organized, in 
accordance with the official government programme, 
and later on a school of agriculture was added. This 
latter obtained such success in numerous exhibitions 
that it was granted the support and recognition of the 
State. 

Under the generalship of Father Ignatius, many 
new houses were opened, the two most important be- 
ing those at Melle and Louvain. The college of Melle 
is established in a former priory of the Canons Regu- 
lar of St. Augustine, founded in 1431. These canons 
had a college at Melle in the seventeenth century, but 
this was closed by order of Joseph II. After passing 
through several hands, the property at length came 
into the possession of M. van Wymelbeke, the brother- 
in-law of Father Crombrugghe, and in 1837 was 
given over to the Josephites. Here they established 
for the first time a complete course of commercial edu- 
cation, which course was afterwards adopted in 
all the higher schools of commerce. Their museum 
of commercial products and merchandise has a Hu- 
ropean reputation. By a royal decree of 11 May, 
1901, the Higher School of Commerce of Melle was 
given the right to confer degrees in commercial science. 
In 1900 the college of Melle founded a school of in- 
dustries, with a maritime and a colonial section for 
the benefit of students who do not intend to pursue 
university studies. The new University of Louvain 
was opened by the Belgian bishops in 1835, and seven 
years later, at the request of Cardinal Sterckx, the 
Josephites established a course of classical and pro- 
fessional studies at Holy Trinity College, founded by 
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the old university in 1657. Under the direction of 
Father Remy de Sadeleer, the congregation made 
great progress and, on 23 Sept., 1863, obtained a laud- 
atory Brief from the Holy See. In 1869 the father 
general sent a few members of the congregation to 
England, where they opened a large college at Croy- 
don. On 21 Sept. of the same year, Father Félicien 
Campe was elected superior general for twelve years 
and, in accordance with the general desire of the mem- 
bers of the congregation, set to work to obtain from 
Rome the honour of the priesthood for his spiritual 
sons. Re-elected in 1881, Father Campe, in 1884, 
bought from Lord Petre a property of 110 acres, at 
Weybridge, in the County of Surrey; St. George’s 
College, Croydon, too small for the ever-increasing 
number of boys, was sold, and the students transferred 
to Weybridge. 

The congregation was declared sacerdotal in March, 
1897, by Leo XIII, who appointed Cardinal Svampa 
protector of the institute. The sixth superior general, 
Father Félix de Vlieghe, named in January, 1899, 
opened at the mother-house a “little novitiate”, for 
the training of boys from the age of fourteen, who feel 
themselves called to the religious life. On 9 July, 
1901, Leo XIII solemnly approved of the institute, 
and in 1907 Cardinal Merry del Val was named pro- 
tector of the congregation. 

J. O. TURNER. 


Joseph of Arimathea.—All that is known for 
certain concerning him is derived from the canonical 
Gospels. He was born at Arimathea—hence his sur- 
name—‘‘a city of Judea” (Luke, xxii, 51), which is 
very likely identical with Ramatha, the birthplace 
of the Prophet Samuel, although several scholars pre- 
fer to identify it with the town of Ramleh. He was 
a wealthy Israelite (Matt., xxvii, 57), ‘a good and a 
just man” (Luke, xxiii, 50), ‘‘who was also himself 
ignking for the kingdom of God” (Mark, xv, 43). 
He is also called by St. Mark and by St. Luke a 
BovNeurHs, literally ‘fa senator”, whereby is meant a 
member of. the Sanhedrin or supreme-council of the 
Jews. He was a disciple of Jesus, probably ever 
since Christ’s first preaching in Judea (John, u, 23), 
but he did not declare himself as such ‘‘for fear of 
the Jews” (John, xix, 38). On account of this 
secret allegiance to Jesus, he did not consent to His 
condemnation by the Sanhedrin (Luke, xxiii, 51), 
and was most likely absent from the meeting which 
sentenced Jesus to death (ef. Mark, xiv, 64). 

The Crucifixion of the Master quickened Joseph’s 
faith and love, and suggested to him that he should 
provide for Christ’s burial before the Sabbath 
began. Unmindful therefore of all personal danger, 
a danger which was indeed considerable under the 
circumstances, he boldly requested from Pilate the 
Body of Jesus, and was successful in his request 
(Mark, xv, 48-45). Once in possession of this sacred 
treasure, he—together with Nicodemus, whom his 
courage had likewise emboldened, and who brought 
abundant spices—wrapped up Christ’s Body in fine 
linen and grave bands, laid it in his own tomb, new 
and yet unused, and hewn out of a rock in a neigh- 
bourmg garden, and withdrew after rolling a great 
stone to the opening of the sepulchre (Matt., xxvii, 
59, 60; Mark, xv, 46; Luke, xxiii, 53; John, xix, 38- 
42). ‘Thus was fulfilled Isaias’s prediction that the 
grave of the Messias would be with a rich man (Is., 
hii, 9). The Greek Church celebrates the feast of 
Joseph of Arimathea on 31 July, and the Roman 
Church on 17 March. The additional details which 
are found concerning him in the apocryphal “ Acta 
Pilati”, are unworthy of credence. Likewise fabu- 
lous is the legend which tells of his coming to Gaul 
A.D. 63, and thence to Great Britain, where he is 
supposed to have founded the earliest Christian ora- 
tory at Glastonbury. Finally, the story of the 
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translation of the body of Joseph of Arimathea from 
Jerusalem to Moyenmonstre (Diocese of Toul) origi- 


nated late and is unreliable. 

Assemant, Bibliotheca Orientalis, III (Rome, 1725); Lic- 
TENBERGER, Encyclop. des sciences religieuses, VII (Paris, 1880); 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, VII (Buffalo, 1886); Vic., Dzct. de la 
Bible, s. v.18. Joseph d’Arimathie; Ly Camus, Life of Christ, 
III (tr., New York, 1908). 

Francis E. Grcor. 


Joseph of Cupertino, Saint, mystic, born 17 June, 
1603; died at Osimo 18 Sept., 1663; feast, 18 Sept. 
Joseph received his surname from Cupertino, a small 
village in the Diocese of Nardo, lying between Brindisi 
and Otranto in the Kingdom of Naples. His father 
Felice Desa, a poor carpenter, died before Joseph was 
born and left some debts, in consequence of which the 
creditors drove the mother, Francesca Panara, from 
her home, and she was obliged to give birth to her 
child in a stable. In his eighth year Joseph had an 
ecstatic vision while at school and this was renewed 
several times; so that the children, seeing him gape 
and stare on such occasions, lost to all things about 
him, gave him the sobriquet “Bocca Aperta”. At 
the same time he had a hot and irascible temper which 
his strict mother strove hard to overcome. He was 
apprenticed toashoemaker, but at the age of seventeen 
he tried to be admitted to the Friars Minor Conyen- 
tuals and was refused on account of hisignorance. He 
then applied to the Capuchins at Martino near Tar- 
ento, where he was accepted as a lay-brother in 1620, 
but his continual eestasies unfitted him for work and 
he was dismissed. His mother and his uncles abused 
him as a good-for-nothing, but Joseph did not lose 
hope. By his continued prayers and tears he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission to work in the stable 
as lay help or oblate at the Franciscan convent of La 
Grotella near Cupertino. He now gave evidence of 
great virtues, humility, obedience, and love of penance 
to such an extent that he was admitted to the clerical 
state in 1625, and three years later, on 28 March he 
was raised to the priesthood. Joseph was but little 
versed in human knowledge, for his biographers relate 
that he was able to read but poorly, yet by infused 
knowledge and supernatural light he not only sur- 
passed all ordinary men in the learning of the schools 
but could solve the most intricate questions. 

His life was now one long succession of visions and 
other heavenly favours. Everything that in any way 
had reference to God or holy things would bring on an 
ecstatic State: the sound of a bell or of church music, 
the mention of the name of God or of the Blessed 
Virgin or of a saint, any event in the life of Christ, the 
sacred Passion, a holy picture, the thought of the 
glory in heaven, all would put Joseph into contem- 
plation. Neither dragging him about, buffeting, 
piercing with needles, nor even burning his flesh with 
candles would have any effect on him—only the voice 
of his superior would make him obey. These econdi- 
tions would occur at any time or place, especially at 
Mass or during Divine Service. Frequently he would 
be raised from his feet and remain suspended in the 
air. Besides he would at times hear heavenly music. 
Since such occurrences in public caused much admira- 
tion and also disturbance in a community, Joseph for 
thirty-five years was not allowed to attend choir, go to 
the common refectory, walk in procession or say Mass 
in church, but was ordered to remain in his room, 
where a private chapel was prepared for him. Evil- 
minded and envious men even brought him before the 
Inquisition, and he was sent from one lonely house of 
the Capuchins or Franciscans to another, but Joseph 
retained his resigned and joyous spirit, submitting 
confidently to Divine Providence. He practised mor- 
tification and fasting to such a degree, that he kept 
seven Lents of forty days each year, and during many 
of them tasted no food except on Thursdays and Sun- 
days. His body is in the shane at Osimo. He was 
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beatified by Benedict XIV in 1753, and canonized 16 
July 1767 by Clement XIII; Clement XIV extended 
his office to the entire Church. His life was written 
by Robert Nuti (Palermo, 1678). Angelo Pastro- 
viechi wrote another in 1773, and this is used by the 
Bollandist “Acta SS.”, V, Sept., 992. 

Butter, Lives of the Saints; Srapuer in Heiligenlericon; 
Kirchenlex.; Das tugend-und wundervolle Leben des hl. Joseph von 
Cupertino (Aachen, 1843); Gorres, Mystik (1879), I, 316; II, 41. 

Francis MersHMan. 


Joseph of Exeter (JosepHus Iscanus), a twelfth- 
century Latin poet; b. at Exeter, England. About 
1180 he went to study at Gueldres, where he began his 
lifelong intimacy with Guibert, afterwards Abbot of 
Florennes. Portions of their correspondence have 
been preserved. In the succeeding years he wrote 
his most celebrated poem ‘‘De bello Trojano” in six 
books. Much of this must have been written before 
1183, as he refers to the young ‘‘ King Henry” (who 
predeceased his father Henry II in that year) as still 
living. But the work must have been completed 
after 1184 as it is dedicated to his friend Baldwin, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who did not succeed to the 
primacy till that year. When the archbishop set out 
on the crusade to the Holy Land he induced Joseph 
to accompany him, but on Baldwin’s death in 1190 
the poet returned home, commemorating the crusade 
in verse in his ‘‘Antiocheis”, a work of which only 
fragments have been preserved (see Camden’s ‘‘Re- 
maines”, 338-39). The poem on the Trojan war 
was printed in a very corrupt and mutilated form 
under tne name of ‘‘Cornelius Nepos” (Basle, 1558; 
1583; Antwerp, 1608; Milan, 1669), and in a some- 
what more critical edition by Samuel Dresemius 
(Frankfort, 1620; 1623). English editions were pub- 
lished in London in 1675 (by J. More) and in 1825. 
Some other poems now lost have been attributed to 
him, though on no valid authority. Nothing further 
is known of his life or death. 

JussERAND, De Josepho Exoniensi vel Iscano Thesis (Paris, 
1877); Sarravin, De Josepho Iscano, belli Trojani, XII° post 
Christum sec. poeta (Versailles, 1878); Harpy, Descriptive Cata- 
logue, II (London, 1865), 559-60; Kinesrorp in Dict. Nat. 
Biog., 8. v.; see CHEVALIER, Répertotre des sources historiques du 
moyen dge (Paris, 1905) for list of earlier sources. 

Epwin Burton. 


Joseph of Leonessa, Sarn7, in the world named 
Bufranio Desiderio, b. in 1556 at Leonessa in Um- 
pria; d. 4 Feb., 1612. From his infancy he showed a 
remarkably religious bent of mind; he used to erect 
little altars and spend much time in prayer before 
them, and often he would gather his companions and 
induce them to pray with him. Whilst yet a boy he 
used to take the discipline on Fridays in company with 
the confraternity of St. Saviour. He was educated by 
his uncle, who had planned a suitable marriage for 
him, but in his sixteenth year he fell sick of a fever, and 
on his recovery, without consulting his relatives, he 
joined the Capuchin reform of the Franciscan Order. 
He made his novitiate in the convent of the Carcerelle 
near Assisi. As a religious he was remarkable for his 
great abstinence. “ Brother Ass”, he would say to his 
body, “there is no need to feed thee as a noble horse 
would be fed: thou must be content to be a poor ass.” 
In 1599, the year before the Jubilee year, he fasted the 
whole year by way of preparation for gaining the in- 
dulgence. In 1587 he was sent by the Superior Gen- 
eral of his order to Constantinople to minister to the 
Christians held captive there. Arrived there he and 
his companions lodged in a derelict house of Benedic- 
tine monks. The poverty in which the friars lived 
attracted the attention of the Turks, who went in 
numbers to see the new missionaries. He was very so- 
licitous in ministering to the captive Christians in the 
calleys. Every day he went into the city to preach, 
and he was at length thrown into prison and only re- 
Yeased at the intervention of the Venetian agent. 
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Urged on by zeal he at last sought to enter the palace 
to preach before the Sultan, but he was seized and con- 
demned to death. For three days he hung on the gal- 
lows, held up by two hooks driven through his right 
hand and right foot; then he was miraculously released 
by an angel. Returning to Italy, he took with him a 
Greek archbishop who had apostatized, and who was 
reconciled to the Church on their arrival in Rome. 
Joseph now took up the work of home missions in his 
native province, sometimes preaching six or seven 
times a day. In the Jubilee year of 1600 he preached 
the Lent at Orticoli, a town through which crowds of 
pilgrims passed on their way to Rome. Many of them 
being very poor, Joseph supplied them with food; he 
also washed their clothes and cut their hair. At Todi 
he cultivated with his own hands a garden, the pro- 
duce of which was for the poor. His feast is kept on 
4 Feb. throughout the whole Franciscan Order. He 


was canonized by Benedict XIV. 

Boverius, Annal. Ord. Min. Cappucc., II., ad an. 1612; 
p’AREMBERGH, Flores Seraphici, I1.; pA Brumontn, Vita 
di San Giuseppe da Leonessa (1896); Manzint, Historia della 
Vita di F. Giuseppe da Leonessa (Bologna, 1647); Danrpu, Vie 
du P. Joseph de Leonissa (Paris, 1738). 


F, Curusert. 


Joseph’s, Saint, Society FoR CoLouRED Missrons, 
began its labours in 1871, when four young priests 
from Mill Hill were put in charge of St. Francis 
Xavier’s church, with a large congregation of coloured 
Catholics, in Baltimore. Other negro missions were 
soon begun at Louisville, Charleston, Washington, 
Richmond, Norfolk, and other places in the South. 
The society in the United States increased so rapidly 
and its missions were so successful that in 1892 it was 
made independent of Mill Hill and established its 
headquarters at Baltimore. At present it has 49 
priests who have charge of 35 missions in the Arch- 
dioceses of Baltimore and New Orleans and in the 
Dioceses of Covington, Dallas, Galveston, Little Rock, 
Mobile, Nashville, Natchez, Richmond, Wilmington, 
and San Antonio. The society moreover conducts 
four educational institutions, viz., St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary in Baltimore, where missionaries for the coloured 
missions are trained; Epiphany Apostolic College, 
Walbrook, Baltimore, which is a preparatory school 
for St. Joseph’s Seminary; St. Joseph’s Catechetical 
College near Montgomery, Alabama, where young 
coloured men are trained to become catechists and 
teachers among their people; and St. Joseph’s Indus- 
trial School at Clayton, Delaware, which is an agricul- 
tural and trade school for coloured boys. 

The Colored Harvest, quarterly organ of the society in the 
United States (Baltimore, 1886—); The Josephite, quarterly or- 
gan of St. Joseph’s College for negro catechists (Montgomery, 
Alabama, 189—). 

Micuaen Ort, 


Joseph’s, SAInt, Socrmty FoR ForrrGNn Missions, 
(Mill Hill, London, N. W.), a society of priests and 
laymen whose object is to labour for the conversion of 
heathens in foreign countries. It owes its origin to 
Cardinal Vaughan (d. 1903) who, when still but a 
priest, founded in 1866 St. Joseph’s Missionary College 
in a villa near Mill Hill, about ten miles north of Lon- 
don. It was the purpose of this college to train mis- 
sionaries to propagate the Gospel among unevangel- 
ized races beyond Hurope, especially the negroes of 
Africa and the United States of America. On 1 March, 
1871, the college was transferred to a larger building 
erected for the purpose at Mill Hill, and in 1884 St. 
Peter’s School was founded at Freshfield near Liver- 
pool, to serve as a preparatory school to the college at 
Mill Hill. There are two other branch colleges: St. 
Joseph’s Missiehuis, at, Rozendaal, Holland, erected in 
1890; and St. Josefs Missionshaus, at Brixen, Tyrol, 
erected in 1891. St. Joseph’s Society, Mill Hill, is 
under the direction of the superior general, Very Rev. 
Francis Henry, and comprises at present about 200 
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priests and 10lay brothers. About 170 of these priests 
are engaged as missionaries, the others as teachers in 
the above named colleges. The following missions 
are under the care of the society: the Telugu Mission 
in the Archdiocese of Madras in British India, since 
1875; the Prefecture Apostolic of Labuan and North 
Borneo, since 1881; the Maori Mission in the Diocese 
of Auckland, New Zealand, since 1886; the Prefecture 
Apostolic of Kafiristan and Kashmir in the northern 
part of India, since 1887; the Vicariate Apostolic of 
the Upper Nile or Uganda in British East Africa, since 
1894; a few stations in the Belgian Congo, since 1903; 
and in the Diocese of Jaro, in the Philippine Islands, 
since 1906, there are about thirty priests of the society. 
The rules and constitutions of the society received the 
final definite approval of the Holy See 25 April, 1908. 

Sisters or Sr. JosppH’s Socinty FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis, 
founded in 1883 by Cardinal Vaughan and Mother 
Mary Francis Ingham, to co-operate in the work of the 
Mill Hill Fathers. The cardinal’s idea was that the 
sisters should stand in the same relation to the fathers 
of the society as the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul to the Lazarist Fathers. They undertake any 
work, at home or abroad, indicated for them by the 
superior general or the bishop of the diocese. There 
are no lay sisters. The novitiate is at Patricraft, 
Manchester, where the sisters have also homes for 
boys and girls and a nursery, with about 200 children 
under 40 sisters. In addition to their establishments 
at Mill Hill and Manchester, the congregation has a 
branch house at Blackburn with boarding-schools for 
boys and girls of the middle class and an orphanage for 
children of the poorer class, with 10 sisters in charge 
of 70 to 80 children; at Blackburn the sisters teach in 
3 elementary schools. They have branches also at 
Freshfield (Liverpool), at Waterford and Cork in Ire- 
land, and at Rozendaal in Holland. In Borneo there 
are 17 sisters at various mission stations. The total 
number of professed sisters in the congregation is 120. 

St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Advocate, a quarterly (Mill 
Hill, 1883—); St. Josefs Missionsblat, monthly organ of the 
Tyrolese branch of the society (Brixen, 1896—); St. Josefs-Mis- 


sions-Gesellschaft des heiligsten Herzens von Mill Hill (Brixen, 
1892); Annalen van het Missiehuis te Rozendaal (monthly). 


MicHAEL OTT, 


Josephus, FLavius, Jewish historian, b. a. D. 37, 
at Jerusalem; d. about 101. He belonged to a dis- 
tinguished priestly family, whose paternal ancestors 
he himself traces back five generations; his mother’s 
family claimed descent from the Machabeans. He 
received a good education, and association with dis- 
tinguished scholars developed his intellectual gifts, 
more especially his memory and power of judgment. 
He also made himself fully acquainted with and tried 
the leading politico-religious Jewish parties of his age 
—the Essenes, Pharisees, and Sadducees. Impressed 
by the outward importance of the Pharisees and hop- 
ing to secure through them a position of influence, he 
attached himself to their party at the age of nineteen, 
although he shared neither their religious nor polit- 
ical views. He went to Rome in the year 64 with the 
object of procuring from Nero the release of some im- 
prisoned Jewish priests, who were friends of his. He 
succeeded in winning the favour of Poppxa Sabina, 
the emperor’s consort, and through her influence 
gained his cause. But he was so dazzled by the bril- 
liant court life in the metropolis of the world, that he 
became ever more estranged from the spirit of strict 
Judaism, considering its struggle against paganism as 
useless. After his return to Jerusalem, the great 
Jewish revolt broke out in the year 66. Like 
most of the aristocratic Jews, Josephus at first dis- 
countenanced the rebellion of his countrymen, goaded 
into activity by their enslaved condition and outraged 
religious sentiments; when, however, fortune seemed 
to favour the insurgents, Josephus like the rest of the 
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priestly nobility joined them, and was chosen by the 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem to be commander-in-chief in 
Galilee. Assuch he established in every city through- 
out the country a council of judges, the members oi 
which were recruited from those who shared his po- 
litical views. He guided the diplomatic negotiations 
as well as the military enterprises with prudence and 
astuteness. In the beginning the Jews were success- 
ful, but later when the Roman General Vespasian 
advanced with the main army from Antioch to Gali- 
lee, burning and murdering, the insurgents either fled 
or sought shelter in their fortresses. For six weeks 
Josephus and the boldest spirits among the insur- 
gents defended themselves in the almost impregnable 
fortress of Jotapata. In the summer of 67, the gar- 
rison being now exhausted from lack of water and 
other necessaries, the Romans stormed the citadel; 
most of the patriots were put to the sword, but Jo- 
sephus escaped the massacre by hiding in an inac- 
cessible cistern, and emerged only after receiving an 
assurance that his life would be spared. Brought be- 
fore the victorious general, he sought with great 
shrewdness to ingratiate himself with Vespasian, fore- 
telling his elevation, as well as that of his son Titus, to 
the imperial dignity. Vespasian, however, kept him 
near him as a prisoner, and it was only in the year 69, 
after he had actually become emperor, that he re- 
stored to Josephus his liberty. 

Asa freedman of Vespasian, Josephus assumed in 
accordance with the Roman custom the former’s 
family name of Flavianus. He accompanied the 
emperor as far as Egypt, when the latter had handed 
over to his son the prosecution of the Jewish War, but 
then joined the retinue of Titus, and was an eyewit- 
ness of the destruction of the Holy City and her Tem- 
ple. At his personal risk he had tried to persuade the 
Jews to surrender. After the fall of the city he went 
to Rome with Titus, and took part in the latter’s tri- 
umph. But these scenes did not trouble Josephus’s: 
sense of national honour; on the contrary, he accepted 
the privilege of Roman citizenship in recognition of 
his services, and was granted a yearly stipend and also. 
lands in Judea. The succeeding emperors, Titus and 
his cruel brother Domitian, also showed themselves 
kindly disposed towards Josephus, and conferred on 
him many marks of distinction. At court he was: 
allowed to devote himself unmolested to his literary 
work until his death, which occurred in the reign of 
Trajan (probably in 101). In his life, as in his writ- 
ings, he pursued a policy midway between Jewish and 
pagan culture, for which he was accused by his Jewish 
countrymen of being unprincipled and hypocritical. 
His works—with the exception of the ‘‘ Jewish War”’, 
which was first written in Hebrew and thence trans- 
lated—were written in elegant Greek, to influence 
the educated class of his time, and free them from 
various prejudices against Judaism. 

The first work of Josephus was the ‘‘ Jewish War” 
(Ilept rod ‘Iovdatkod rod€uov) in seven books. This is 
mainly based on his memoranda made during the war 
of independence (66-73), on the memoirs of Vespasian, 
and on letters of King Agrippa. While his story of 
warlike events is reliable, the account of his own do- 
ings is strongly tinctured with foolish self-adulation. 
This work furnishes the historical background for 
numerous historical romances, among those of modern 
times ‘‘Lucius Flavius” by J. Spillmann, 8.J., and 
“The End of Juda” by Anton de Waal. 

_ Josephus’s second work, the “ Jewish Antiquities” 
(Tovdaixh ’Apxaiodoyia), contains in twenty books the 
whole history of the Jews from the Creation to the out- 
break of the revolt in A. p. 66. Books I-XI are based 
on the text of the Septuagint, though at times he also 
repeats traditional explanations current among the 
Jews in later times. He also quotes numerous pas- 
sages from Greek authors whose writings are now lost. 
On the other hand he made allowance for the tastes 
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of bis Gentile contemporaries by arbitrary omissions 
as weil as by the free embellishment of certain scenes. 
Books XII—XX, in which he speaks of the times pre- 
ceding the coming of Christ and the foundation of 
Christianity, are our only sources for many _histor- 
ical events. In these the value of the statements is 
enhanced by the insertion of dates which are other- 
wise wanting, and by the citation of authentic docu- 
ments which confirm and supplement the Biblical 
narrative. The story of Herod the Great is contained 
in books XV—XVII. Book XVIII contains in chapter 
ii the celebrated passage in which mention is made of 
the Redeemer in the following words: ‘‘ About this 
time lived Jesus, a man full of wisdom, if indeed one 
may call Himaman. For He was the doer of incred- 
ible things, and the teacher of such as gladly received 
the truth. He thus attracted to Himself many Jews 
and many of the Gentiles. He was the Christ. On 
the accusation of the leading men of our people, Pilate 
condemned Him to death upon the cross; nevertheless 
those who had previously loved Him still remained 
faithful to Him. For on the third day He again ap- 
peared to them living, just as, in addition to a thou- 
sand other marvellous things, prophets sent by God 
had foretold. And to the present day the race of 
those who call themselves Christians after Him has 
not ceased.” Attempts have been made to refute 
the objections brought against this passage both for 
internal and external reasons, but the difficulty has 
not been definitively settled. The passage seems to 
suffer from repeated interpolations. The fact that 
the ‘‘ Antiquities” testifies to the truth of Divine 
Revelation among the Jews as among the Christians, 
and confirms the historical facts related in the Bible 
by the incontrovertible testimony of pagan authors, 
renders this work of Josephus of extreme value for the 
history of the chosen people. The accounts which he 
gives of the rise and mutual relations of the different 
Jewish sects, which are so important in the history 
and sufferings of the Saviour; his information regard- 
ing the corruption of the ancient Jewish customs and 
institutions; his statement concerning the internal 
conflicts of the Jews, and lastly his account of the last 
war with the Romans, which put an end to the na- 
tional independence of the Jews, are of prime impor- 
tance as historical sources. 

In his ‘‘ Autobiography” (PAaoviov “Iwarjrov los), 
written A. p. 90, Josephus seeks, not without attempts 
at self-glorification, to justify his position at the be- 
ginning of the Jewish rising. In plan and language 
the book is probably influenced by the writings of 
Nicholas of Damascus, which Josephus had also used 
in the ‘‘ Antiquities’. His work entitled ‘‘ Against 
Apion” (Karda’ Arlwyvos), divided in two books, is a de- 
fence of the great antiquity of the Jews and a refuta- 
tion of the charges which had been brought against 
them by the grammarian Apion of Alexandria on the 
occasion of an embassy to the Emperor Caligula. 

The early Christians were zealous readers of Jo- 
sephus’s ‘‘ History of the Jews’’, and the Fathers of the 
Church, such as Jerome and Ambrose, as well as the 
early ecclesiastical historians like Eusebius, are fond 
of quoting him in their works. St. Chrysostom calls 
him a useful expounder of the historical books of the 
Old Testament. The works of Josephus were trans- 
lated into Latin at an early date. After the art of 
printing had been discovered, they were circulated in 
all languages. The first German translation was 
edited by the Strasburg Reformer Kaspar Hedio, in 
1531, and a French translation was issued by Bur- 
going in Lyons in 1558. Among the best-known 
translations in English is that by Whiston (London, 
1737), revised by Shilleto (5 vols., London, 1888-9). 
In the middle of the nineteenth century the interest 
in the ‘Jewish Antiquities” was revived by a trans- 
lation which the Society of St. Charles Borromeo in- 
duced Professor Konrad Martin, afterwards Bishop of 
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Paderborn, to undertake in collaboration with Franz 
Kaulen (1st ed., Cologne, 1852-3; 2nd and 3rd ed. by 
Kaulen, 1883 and 1892). The text of Josephus’s 
works has been published by Dindorf in Greek and 
Latin (2 vols., Paris, 1845-7) and Bekker (6 vols., 
Leipzig, 1855-6). There are critical editions by Naber, 
(Leipzig, 1888-96) and Niese (7 vols., Berlin, 1887-95; 
text only, 6 vols., Berlin, 1888-95). 

Consult Scuiirer in Realencycl. fiir prot. Theol., s. v.; Mix- 
LER, Christus bei Flavius Josephus; EpERSHEIM in Dict. Christ. 
Biog., s. v. _ Wor fuller bibliography see Scuiirmr, Gesch. des 
gee Lodkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, I (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1901), 


Karni Horner. 


Josephus Iscanus. See Joseru or Exnrmr. 


Joshua. See Josur. 


Josias (Jostan—Heb. 7 wR? and swe, ‘“Yah- 
weh supports”; Sept. “Iwolas), a pious King of 
Juda (639-608 B. c.), who ascended the throne when 
he was only eight years of age. He was the son of 
Amon and the grandson of Manasses. His mother’s 
name is given as Idida, the daughter of Hadaia [IV 
(II) Kings, xxii, 1]. Of the actual influences under 
which he grew up nothing is known for certain. His 
reign of thirty-one years is recorded in the parallel 
and slightly divergent accounts of IV (II) Kings, 
xxii-xxii, 30, and II Paralipomenon (Chronicles), 
Xxxiv-xxxy. The following is a summary of Josias’s 
public acts as they are set forth in the former of 
these accounts. In the eighteenth year of his rule, 
the Jewish king undertook to repair the Temple 
with the help of the high-priest Helcias. During the 
course of this work, Helcias found “the Book of the 
Law”, and handed it to the royal scribe, Saphan, 
who read it to Josias. The threats made therein 
against the transgressors of its contents frightened 
the monarch who well knew how often these had 
been disobeyed in the past, and who sent to consult 
the prophetess Holda then living in Jerusalem. 
Holda declared that the threatened punishments 
would indeed take place, but only after Josias’s 
death. Whereupon the king assembled the people, 
published the Law in their hearing, and they all 
united with Josias in a solemn vow of obedience to 
its commands. This was followed by a drastic refor- 
mation of worship not only in Juda and in Jerusalem, 
but also in Northern Israel, which was not strictly a 
part of Josias’s kingdom, but in which the Jewish 
prince could easily intervene, owing probably to the 
feeble hold of Assyria at the time upon this distant 
portion of its territory. The work of reform was 
concluded by a magnificent celebration of the Pasch. 

Of the thirteen years of Josias’s reign which fol- 
lowed this important reformation, nothing is said in 
the narrative of the Fourth Book of Kings. We are 
simply told of the monarch’s exceeding piety towards 
Yahweh and of his death on the battle-field of Ma- 
geddo, where he perished fighting against the Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh, Nechao IJ, who was then on his way 
to the Euphrates against the Assyrians. Whoever 
compares carefully and impartially with this first ac- 
count of Josias’s reign the second one given in ITI 
Par., xxxiv-xxxv, cannot help being struck with 
their wonderful substantial agreement. Both Bibli- 
cal records agree perfectly as to the age of the king 
at his accession and as to the length of his reign. 
Like the narrative of Kings, that of Paralipomenon 
refers to the eighteenth year of Josias’s rule the dis- 
covery of the “Book of the Law”, relates the same 
circumstances as attending that event, speaks of a 
work of religious reform as carried out throughout 
all Israel on account of the contents of that book, 
and praises the magnificence of the solemn Pasch 
celebrated in harmony with its prescriptions. Like 
the narrative of Kings, too, that of Paralipomenon 
appreciates in the most favourable manner the king’s 
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character and describes his death on the battle-field 
of Mageddo when fighting against Nechao. In view 
of this it is plain that the differences, noticeable 
in their respective accounts of the reign of Josias by 
the authors of IV Kings and II Paralip., are only 
slight variations naturally accounted for by the 
somewhat different purposes which the two inspired 
writers had in view in relating the same events. 
With regard to the exact extent and the Mosaic 
origin of the “Book of the Law”, discovered under 
Josias, see PENTATEUCH. 

For works on Biblical history, see bibliography to Isaac. 
Recent Commentaries on Paralipomenon by: Cuatr* (Paris, 
1880); Owrrit (Munich, 1889); Bennerr (New York 1894); 
Barnes (Cambridge, 1899); Nereter* (Minster, 1899); Bren- 
zincmR (Freiburg, 1901); Krrre, (Gottingen, 1902). Names 
of Catholic authors are marked with an asterisk. 

Francis E. Giagor. 


Josquinus Pratensis. See Dupris, JosQuin. 


Josue, the name of eight persons in the Old Testa- 
ment, and of one of the Sacred Books. 

I. Josuz (pwn, ‘Qoné), a Bethsamite in whose field 
the ark stood on its way back from the land of the 
Philistines to Juda (I Kings, vi, 14, 18). 

Il. Josun (pwn), Incods), governor of Jerusalem, 
whose idolatrous altars were destroyed by King Josias, 
during the latter’s attempts to undo the evil wrought 
by his father Amon and grandfather Manasses (IV 
Kings, xxiii, 8). 

IIL. Josum (yeni, Age., i, 1, 12, 14: i, 3) 5; Zach., 
iy 1) 3,6,.5, 99 va, LI hy yin Tand [i BisdsSepiss 
"Inoois), the son of Josedec and the high-priest who 
returned with Zorobabel from the Babylonian Captiv- 
ity to Jerusalem (I Hsd., ii, 2; II Esd., vii, 7; xii, 1). 
In I and II Esd. the Vulgate calls him Josue; in Agg. 
and Zach., Jesus. He assisted Zorobabel in rebuild- 
ing the Temple, and was most zealous for the restora- 
tion of the religion of Israel (I Esd., iii, 2, 8; iv, 3; v, 
2). It was he whom Zacharias saw in vision stripped 
of filthy garments and clothed in clean robes and 
mitre, while the angel of the Lord proclaimed the 
high-priest the type of the coming Messias (Zach., iii). 

IV. Josun (yyw, "Inoovd, Inco), a head of the 
family of Phahath Moab, one of the families named in 
the list of Israelites that returned from the Babylonian 
Exile (I Esd., ii, 6; II Esd., vii, 11). 

V. Josuc (yw, "Inco?, ’Incod), a head of the priestly 
family of Idaia, maybe the high-priest Josue men- 
tioned above (I Hsd., ii, 36; II Esd., vii, 39). 

VI. Josup (yyw, "Incots, "Incod), the name of a 
priestly family descended from Oduia, as also of vari- 
ous heads of that family after the Exile (I Esd., ii, 40; 
ii, 9; vii, 33; IL Wsd., ii, 19; vin, 43; vili, 7; ix, 4, 5; 
xu, 8, Vulg. Jesua; xii, 24). 

VII. Josun (mw, ?lecia), one of the sons of Herem 
who were ordered to put away their wives taken from 
the land of the stranger (I Esd., x, 31). 

VIII. Josun (generally yun), twice yywin’—Deut., 
iii, 21, and Judges, ii, 7; first called Osee, yun; Sept. 
*Inoots, first Avon), the son of Nun; the gene- 
alogy of the family is given inI Par., vii, 20-27; 
it belonged to the tribe of Ephraim. Josue com- 
manded the army of Israel, after the Exodus, in its 
battle with Amalee (lx., xvii, 9-13), was called the 
minister of Moses (xxiv, 13), accompanied the great 
lawgiver to and from Mount Sinai (xxxii, 17) and into 
the tabernacle of the covenant (xxxiii, 11), and acted 
as one of twelve spies whom Moses sent to view the 
land of Chanaan (Num., xiii, 9). On this oceasion 
Moses changed his servant’s name from Osee to Josue 
(Num., xiii, 17). The new name most likely means 
“ Jahweh is salvation”. Josue and Caleb alone spoke 
well of the land, even though the people wished to 
stone them for not murmuring, and these two lived on 
(Num., xiv, 38). Josue was chosen by God to succeed 
Moses. The words of the choice show the character 
of the chosen (Num., xxvii, 17-18). Before Eleazar 
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and all the assembly of the people Moses laid hands on 
Josue. Later this soldier was proposed by Moses to 
the people to lead them into the land beyond the Jor- 
dan (Deut., xxxi, 3), and was ordered by the Lord to 
do so (xxxi, 23). After the death of Moses, Josue was 
filled with the spirit of wisdom and was obeyed by the 
children of Israel (Deut., xxxiv, 9). The rest of the 
story of Josue is told in the Book of Josue. ' 

IX. Josus, the sixth book of the Old Testament; in 
the plan of the critics, the last book of the Hexateuch 
(see PenraTeucn). In the Fathers, the book is often 
called ‘‘ Jesus Nave’’. The name dates from the time 
of Origen, who translated the Hebrew ‘‘son of N un” 
by vids Navf and insisted upon the Nave as a type of 
a ship; hence in the name Jesus Nave many of the 
Fathers see the type of Jesus, the Ship wherein the 
world is saved. : 

(1) Contents—The Book of Josue contains two 
parts: the conquest of the promised land and the 
division thereof.—(a) The Conquest (i-xii).—Josue 
enters the land of promise, after being assured by spies 
that the way is safe. It is the tenth day of the first 
month, forty-one years since the Exodus. The chan- 
nel of the Jordan is dry during the passage of Israel 
(iii). A monument is erected in the midst of the 
Jordan, and one at Galgal, to commemorate the mira- 
cle. Josue camps at Galgal (iv). The Israelites born 
during the wandering are circumcised; the pasch is 
eaten the first time in the land of promise; the manna 
ceases to fall; Josue is strengthened by the vision of 
anangel (v). The walls of Jericho fall without a blow; 
the city is sacked; its inhabitants are put to death; 
only the family of Rahab is spared (vi). Israel goes 
up against Hai. The crime of Achan causes defeat. 
Josue punishes that crime and takes Hai (vii—viu, 29); 
sets up an altar on Mount Hebal; subjugates the 
Gabaonites (viii, 30-ix), defeats the kings of Jerusa- 
lem, Hebron, Jerimoth, Lachis, and Eglon; captures 
and destroys Maceda, Lebna, Lachis, Eglon, Hebron, 
Dabir, and the South even to Gaza; marches North 
and defeats the combined forces of the kings at the 
waters of Merom (x—xii). (b) The Division of the 
Land among the Tribes of Israel (xiii-xxii). Epilogue: 
last message and death of Josue (xxiii and xxiy). 

(2) Canonicity.—(a) In the Jewish canon Josue is 
among the Early Prophets—Josue, Judges, and the 
four Books of Kings. It was not grouped with the 
Pentateuch, chiefly because, unlike Exodus and Levit- 
icus, it contained no Torah, or law; also because the 
five books of the Torah were assigned to Moses (see 
PreNTATEUCH). (b) In the Christian canon Josue has 
ever held the same place as in the Jewish canon. 

(3) Unity.—Non-Catholies have almost all followed 
the critics in the question of the ‘‘ Hexateuch’’; even 
the conservative Hastings, ‘‘ Dict. of the Bible’’, ed. 
1909, takes it for granted that Josue (Joshua) is a post- 
Exilic patchwork. The first part (i-xii) is made up of 
two documents, probably J and E (Jehovistie and 
Elohistic elements), put together by J E and later 
revised by the Deuteronomie editor (D); to this latter 
is assigned all of the first chapter. Very little of this 
portion is the work of P (the compiler of the Priestly 
Code). In the second part (xiii-xxii) the critics are 
uncertain as to whether the last editing was the work 
of the Deuteronomic or the Priestly editor; they agree 
in this that the same hands—those of J, E, D, and P— 
are at work in both parts, and that the portions which 
must be assigned to P have characteristics which are 
not at all found in his work in the Pentateuch. The 
final redaction is post-Exilie—a work done about 440— 
4008.c. Such in brief is the theory of the critics, who 
differ here as elsewhere in the matter of the details 
assigned to the various writers and the order of the 
editing, which all assume was certainly done. (See G. 
A. Smith and Welch in Hastings, ‘‘ Dict. of the Bible”, 
large and small editions respectively, s. v. ‘‘ Joshua”; 
Moore in Cheyne, “‘ Encye. Bibl.’’; Wellhausen, ‘‘ Die 
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Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen 
Biicher des A. T.”, Berlin, 1889; Driver, “Introd. to 
Lit. of O. T.”, New York, 1892, 96). 

The Jews knew no such Hexateuch, no such six 
books set together by a final editor; they always kept 
a marked distinction between the Pentateuch and 
Josue, and rather linked Josue with Judges than with 
Deuteronomy. The well-known preface to Ecelus. 
(Sept.) separates the “Law” from the ‘‘ Prophets”. 
The Samaritans have the Torah entirely separate from 
the recently discovered Samaritan Josue. 

Catholics almost universally defend the unity of 
Josue. It is true that, before the decree of the Bibli- 
cal Commission on the question of the multiple author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, some Catholics assigned Josue, 
as well as the five Mosaic books, to J, H, D, and P. 
Catholic Biblical scholars favour the pre-Exilic unity 
of composition of Josue and its editorial independence 
of the Pentateuch. This independence is shown by the 
completeness and originality of the plan of the book. 
We have seen the unity of this plan—Josue’s con- 
quest and division of the promised land. The purpose 
is clear—to carry on the history of the chosen people 
after the death of Moses. The purpose of the Penta- 
teuch was very different—to codify the laws of the 
chosen people as well as to sum up their primitive 
history. No laws are codified in Josue. The critics 
argue that the death of Moses leaves a void to be filled 
up, i. e. the conquest of the land of promise, and there- 
fore postulate this conquest for the historical, if not 
for the legal, completeness of the Pentateuch. Such 
an hypothesis would justify one in postulating also that 
the history of the conquest after the death of Josue be 
needed for the historical completeness of the Penta- 
teuch. Again, the completeness of Josue’s narrative 
of the conquest of the promised land is clear from the 
fact that it repeats data which are already given in the 
Pentateuch and are details of that conquest. The 
orders of Moses to the children of Ruben and of Gad 
are clear cut in the Pentateuch (Num., xxxii, 20 sqq.); 
so, too, is the execution of these orders by the Ruben- 
ites and Gadites in the lands of the Amorrhites and of 
Basan (Num., xxxii, 33-38). If Josue is part of the 
composite and late composition which the critics make 
the Mosaic books out to be, how comes it that these 
very data concerning the children of Ruben and of 
Gad are repeated by the supposititious Deuteronomic 
D' or D? when he comes to set together the J and E 
and P of Josue? Why does he break in upon his con- 
tinued narrative (see Jos., i, 12; xiii, 15-28)? Why 
this useless repetition of the same names, if not be- 
cause of the unity of composition of Josue? Why are 
the cities of refuge given again (cf. xx, 8; Deut., iv, 
41 sqq.)? To answer these and similar difficulties, the 
critics have recourse to an uncritical subterfuge— 
D! or D? was not brought up in the school of modern 
criticism; hence his blunderings. We cannot accept so 
uncritical and free-handed a writer as the God-chosen 
and inspired editor of the Pentateuch and Josue. For 
a full refutation of the critics, see Cornely, ‘‘ Introd. 
Specialis in Hist. V. T. Libros”, II (Paris, 1887, 177). 

(4) Authorship.—(a) The Book of Josue was certainly 
written before the time of David, for the Chanaanite 
still dwelt in Gazer (xvi, 10), the Jebusite in Jeru- 
salem (xv, 63), and Sidon held supremacy in Phcenicia 
(xix, 28); whereas, before the time of Solomon, the 
Egyptians had driven the Chanaanite from Gazer 
(IIT Kings, ix, 16), David had captured Jerusalem in 
the eighth year of his reign (II Kings, v, 5), and Tyre 
(twelfth century B. c.) had supplanted Sidon in. the 
supremacy of Phcenicia. Moreover, in David’s time, 
no writer could haveset down his allies the Phoenicians 
among the peoples to be destroyed (xiii, 6). (b) Inter- 
nal evidence favours the view that the author lived not 
long after the death of Josue. The territory assigned 
to each tribe is very exactly described. Only the land 
allotted to Ephraim is set down (xvi, 5), since occu- 
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pation was delayed (xvii, 16); on the other hand, we 
are told not only the portion of land allotted to Juda 
and Benjamin, but the cities they had captured (xv, 
1 sqq.; xviii, 11 sqq.); as for the other tribes, the 

rogress they had made in winning the cities of their 
ot is told us with an accuracy which could not be 
explained were we to admit that the narrative is post- 
Exilic in its final redaction. Only the inadmissible 
bungling of the uncritical D' or D? will serve to explain 
away this argument. (c) The question remains: Did 
Josue write all save the epilogue? Catholics are di- 
vided. Most of the Fathers seem to have taken it for 
granted that the author is Josue; still there have ever 
been Catholics who assigned the work to some one 
shortly after the death of the great leader. Theo- 
doret (In Jos., q. xiv), Pseudo-Athanasius (Synopsis 
Sacr. Scrip.), Tostatus (In Jos., i, q. xiii; vii), Maes 
(“Josue Imperatoris Historia”, Antwerp, 1574), Hane- 
berg (‘‘Gesch. der bibl. Offenbarung”’, Ratisbon, 1863, 
202), Danko (‘‘ Hist. Rev. Div. V. T.”, Vienna, 1862, 
200). Meignan (‘‘ De Moise A David’’. Paris. 1896. 335). 
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APPARITION OF THE ANGEL TO JOSUE 
(Jos. v, 13-15—Cod. Gree. 405, Vatican Library) 


and many other Catholic authors admit that the 
Book of Josue contains signs of later editing; but all 
insist that this editing was done before the Exile. 

(5) Historicity—The Bibheal Commission (15 Feb., 
1909) has decreed the historicity of the primitive 
narrative of Gen., i-iii; a fortiori it will not tolerate 
that a Catholic deny the historicity of Josue. The 
chief objection of rationalists to the historical worth 
of the book is the almost overwhelming force of the 
miraculous therein; this objection has no worth to the 
Catholic exegete. Other objections are forestalled in 
the treatment of the authenticity of the work. Full 
answer to the rationalistic objections will be found in 
the standard works of Catholics on introduction. 
Saints Paul (Heb., xi, 30, 31; xii, 5), James (ii, 25), 
and Stephen (Acts, vii, 45), the tradition of the Syna- 
gogue and of the Church accept the Book of Josue as 
historical. ‘To the Fathers Josue is an historical per- 
son and a type of the Messias. As an antidote to 
accusations that Josue was cruel and murderous, etc., 
one should read the Assyrian and Wgyptian accounts 
of the almost contemporary treatment of the van- 
quished. St. Augustine solved the rationalistic diffi- 
culty by saying that the abominations of the Chanaan-~ 
ites merited the punishment which God, as Master of 
the world, meted out to them by the hand of Israel (In 
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Hept., III, 56; P. L., XXXIV, 702, 816). These 
abominations of phallic worship and infant sacrifice 
have been proven by the excavations of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund at Gazer. 

(6) Text.—The Septuagint is preserved in two dif- 
ferent recensions—the Alexandrian (A) and Vatican 
(B)—and varies considerably from the Masorah; the 
Vulgate often differs from all three (iii, 4; iv, 3, 13; v, 
6). The Samaritan Josue, recently discovered, resem- 
bles the Sept. more closely than the Masorah. 


Fathers: OrtgEn, Hclecta in Jesum Nave in P. G., XII, 819- 
825); AUGUSTINE, Questiones in Heptateuchumin P. L., XXXIV, 
547). Modern writers: Mans, op. cit.; CaAumET, Comm. Lit. in 
Omnes Libros N. et V. Test. (Wirzburg, 1788); SpRarius, 
Josue, etc. (Mainz, 1610); Bonrrikrn, Josue, Judices, Ruth 
(Paris, 1731); also works mentioned in body of article. Prot- 
estant: Sprakpr’s Bible, IL (London, 1872); Konia, Alitest 
Studien, i. Authentie des Buches Josua (1836). 

Watrer Drum. 


Joubert, Josepu, French philosopher; b. at Mar- 
tignac (Dordogne) ,7 May, 1754; d.at Villeneuve-le-Roi 
(Yonne), 4 May, 1824. Attheage of fourteen, having 
finished his studies in his native town, he was sent to 
Toulouse to study law, but after a few months joined 
the Doctrinaires, a teaching order, and was entrusted 
with the instruction of lower classes. In 1778 he left 
the order and went to Paris, where he associated with 
the most famous literary men of the time, Marmontel, 
Diderot, and d’Alembert, with whose sentiments he 
was for some time insympathy. The French Revolu- 
tion opened his eyes and made him a strong opponent 
of the doctrines of the eighteenth century. In 1790 
he was elected by his countrymen justice of the peace 
of the canton of Martignac. When his biennial term 
expired, he refused to accept re-election and returned 
to Paris, where in the following year (8 June, 1793) he 
married Mlle Moreau. Disgusted with the tyranny of 
the Revolutionists, he retired to Villeneuve-le-Roi. 
Even after the 9th of Thermidor he preferred to live 
there rather than in Paris. Chateaubriand, Mme de 
Beaumont, Fontanes, Molé, and Chénedollé were his 
frequent visitors. In 1809 he was appointed by Fon- 
tanes Inspector General of the University of France, 
and in spite of his poor health fulfilled his duties with 
the greatest zeal. When he was compelled to give up 
his inspectorship, he devoted his time to the education 
of his son and to his literary works. He was one of 
the first to understand the movement of the Roman- 
ticists and to encourage it. Owing to his kind dispo- 
sition and his delicate taste, as well as his friendly and 
cheerful character, he had a strong influence over the 
young men gathered around him. Aiming at what 
was perfect in literature, he wrote very little and never 
published anything. He spent his leisure in thinking, 
and putting down his thoughts for himself. His aim 
was to note in terse and clear sentences the necessity, 
utility, and beauty of virtue. After his death, all 
these papiers de la malle (scraps of paper), as he 
called them, aroused the interest and admiration of 
Chateaubriand, who published a short selection of 
them for private circulation, under the title of ‘‘Re- 
cueil des Pensées de M. Joubert”’ (Paris, 1838). This 
book was re-edited with many additions by Paul Ray- 
nal, a nephew of the author, under the new title of 
‘““Pensées, Essais, Maximes et Correspondance de J. 
Joubert” (Paris, 1842). Many other editions have 
since been published. 


Notice historique sur Joubert by his brother, ARMAND Jou- 
BERT (no date and no place of publication), a very valuable and 
rare document which has just been reprinted by Grraup in his 
new edition of the Pensées (Paris, 1909). Partyhs, Du nouveau 
sur Joubert (Paris, 1900); pe Raynau, Les correspondants de J. 
Joubert (Paris, 1885). 
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Jouffroy, Craupe-FRan¢ors-DorotaiE pr, Mar- 
Quis p’ABBANS, mechanician, b. at Abbans, near 
Besancon, 30 Sept., 1751; d. at Paris, 18 July, 1832. 
He was educated by the Dominicans of Quingey in 
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philosophy and literature, but showed a_ leaning 
towards the exact sciences and the mechanical arts. 
At the age of twenty he was enlisted in the infantry 
regiment of Bourbon, but numerous infractions of 
discipline brought upon him in 1772 the punishment 
of confinement at the prison opposite Cannes. There 
he began the study of the provlems of steam naviga- 
tion, suggested by the sight of the convicts rowing the 
galleys. In 1775 he went to Paris to study the Watt 
steam-engine. He discussed with Périer the applica- 
tion of steam to the propulsion of vessels, and opposed 
his views. Finally he constructed an experimental 
boat, and ran it on the River Doubs during June and 
July, 1776. The system he used then was the palm- 
ipede, or web-foot, which proved unsatisfactory. In 
1781, being promised the help of the Government, he 
began the construction of his pyroscaphe at Lyons. 
This vessel was about 140 feet long, 5 feet wide, 3 
feet in draught, and 150 tons in displacement. <A hori- 
zontal steam-engine moved a double rack to and fro; 
this rack geared with ratchet-wheels on the shaft 
carrying the paddle wheels. The wheels were thus 
turned continuously in the same direction. 

At a public trial, 15 July, 1783, the vessel ran up the 
Sadne at Lyons against the current with a speed of 
six miles per hour, in the presence of representative 
scientific men and thousands of enthusiastic specta- 
tors. This steamboat continued to run on the river 
during sixteen months. In spite of the very favour- 
able report the French Academy withheld its en- 
dorsement, perhaps on account of the jealousy of 
Périer, giving as an excuse the fact that the experi- 
ment had not been made at Paris. Jouffroy, having 
already spent a fortune, was too poor to continue the 
struggle, and the guaranteed monopoly was not con- 
firmed. The Revolution setting in, all work was 
abandoned until the restoration and after Fulton’s 
success. A boat was launched and run on the Seine 
20 August, 1816, and at last the patent was granted. 
Still Jouffroy was opposed and failed to get the neces- 
sary financial support. At length in 1831, utterly dis- 
couraged and poor, he retired to the Invalides, the home 
of old soldiers, where he died of cholera. He was ad- 
mitted to the home without difficulty, being chevalier 
of the Orders of Military Merit, of Saint-George, and 
of Saint-Louis, and having served eighteen years and 
during eleven campaigns. Claude de Jouffroy fought 
constantly on the side of the legitimists and opposed 
even Napoleon, the “usurper”, refusing to submit his 
invention to him. His religious sentiments are evi- 
dent from the fact that he entrusted his son to the 
care of the Abbé Blond. He himself was comforted 
to the last moment by the presence of a priest. <A 
century later, in 1884, France recognized the origi- 
nality of the inventor by subscribing to the statue 
of Jouffroy erected at Besancon. Robert Fulton 
himself had testified that “if the glory (of imagining 
the first pyroscaphe) belongs to any one man, it be- 
longs to the author of the experiments made on the 
River Sadne at Lyons in 1783”. 

Tuurston, Growth of the Steam Engine (New York, 1878); 
Prost, Le marquis de Jouffroy (Paris, 1889); Araco, L’annu- 
aire du Bureau des Long. (Paris, 1837); Jourrroy in Les 
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Jouffroy, Jean pp, French prelate and statesman; 
b. at Luxeuil (Franche-Comté) about 1412; d. at the 
priory of Rulli, in the Diocese of Bourges, 24 No- 
vember, 1473. After studying at Dole, Cologne, and 
Pavia, he entered the Benedictine Order, and taught 
theology and canon law at Pavia (1435-38). Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, entrusted him with sev- 
eral diplomatic missions to France, Italy, Portugal, 
and Spain. Abbot of Luxeuil (1450 or 1451) and 
Bishop of Arras (1453), he became a favourite of the 
Dauphin, later King Louis XI. 
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Through the intervention of the Duke of Burgundy, 
Jouffroy had tried to obtain the cardinalate, and he 
soon found an opportunity of attaining this end. The 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges (1488), besides as- 
serting the superiority of councils over the Roman 
pontiff, had lessened the freedom and independence 
of the Church in France, and had, to a great extent, 
withdrawn it from the pope’s control. While yet 
Dauphin, Louis XI had pledged himself to abolish the 
Pragmatic Sanction in the event of his succession to 
the throne. Upon his becoming king (1461), nego- 
tiations were opened by Pius I, who. appointed 
Jouffroy as his legate. The king showed himself fa- 
vourably disposed, but, in return, expected that the 
pope would change his Neapolitan policy, cease to sup- 
port Ferrante, and recognize John of Calabria as King 
of Naples. At Rome, however, Jouffroy made no 
mention of this fact, and siraply announced the king’s 
intention of repealing the Pragmatic Sanction. In 
fact Louis himself wrote to the pope (27 Nov., 1461): 
“As you require, we set aside and proscribe the Prag- 
matic Sanction in our whole kingdom, in Dauphiné, 
and all our dominions, in which henceforth your juris- 
diction shall be unquestioned.” Louis had expressed 
the desire that Jouffroy be made a cardinal. Notwith- 
standing the opposition of many in the Sacred College, 
the pope consented, and on 18 Dee., 1461, Jouffroy 
was one of the seven newly appointed cardinals. In 
the beginning of January, 1462, Jouffroy made known 
to the pope the king’s demands concerning Naples. 
In his memoirs Pius II complains that “after Jouffroy 
had entered the sure haven of the cardinalate, he 
brought forward that which he had hitherto concealed, 
namely, that the Pragmatic Sanction would certainly 
be repealed only when the king’s wishes regarding 
Naples had been complied with.” For some time the 
pope seemed to be in doubt as to whether it would not 
be advisable to yield, but finally refused, and Louis 
XI, disappointed in his hopes and anticipations, be- 
came enraged against the pontiff, Jouffroy himself 
encouraging him in his opposition. The consequence 
was that, without directly re-establishing the Prag- 
matic Sanction, the king issued many decrees which 
practically did away with the concessions made by its 
revocation. Jouffroy’s role in the whole affair is far 
from praiseworthy, and, in his memoirs, the pope ac- 
cuses him of deception, false representations, and 
treachery. Pastor’s judgment seems to be fully justi- 
fied: “King Louis and Cardinal Jouffroy were a well- 
matched pair.” 

Jouffroy became Bishop of Albi (10 Dec., 1462) and 
Abbot of St-Denis (1464). Several times he was sent 
by the king as ambassador to Rome and to Spain. 
He accompanied the expedition against the Duke of 
Armagnac besieged in Lectoure, but it is not certain 
that he took any part in the murder of the duke. 
Falling sick, he stopped at Rulli where he died. Jouf- 
froy was a good orator, and his sermons were pub- 
lished in D’Achéry’s “Spicilegium” (Paris, 1666). He 
was also a shrewd diplomat, but was not free from 
selfishness and ambition, which led him to use unfair 
means in the pursuit of his own ends. 

Frervitte, Le cardinal Jean Jouffroy et son temps (Coutances, 
1874); Grappin, Lloge historique de Jean Jouffroy (Besancon 
1785); Pasror, tr. Anrrosus, History of the Popes, is LV" 
(London, 1894); CuEvatier, Bio-bibl., II (Paris, 1907), 2667. 
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Jouin, Lours, linguist, philosopher, author, b. at 
Berlin, 14 June, 1818; d. at New York, 10 June, 
1899. He was descended from a French Huguenot 
family, which had been forced by the Edict of Nantes 
to take refuge in Prussia. After spending some time 
in a French school he went to Poland, where he en- 
tered the Catholic Church, and determined to em- 
brace the priesthood. With considerable difficulty 
he secured his release from military service, re- 
nounced allegiance to the jand of his birth, and 
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made his way to Rome. He was admitted into the 
Jesuit Order, entering the novitiate of San Andrea, 
20 Aug., 1841. He studied philosophy for three years 
in the famous Jesuit college, called the Roman Col- 
lege, and laboured for a time at Reggio, at which place 
he was ordained priest on 30 April, 1848, but was 
forced by the Revolution to flee the country. Ac- 
cordingly in October, 1848, he came to America, re- 
mained in New York City till 1852, studied theology 
at Fordham, 1852-56, taught in Fordham College 
until 1859, and spent the following year at Sault-au- 
Récollet, Canada. Returning to Fordham in 1860, 
he taught theology in the scholasticate (1860-3), 
and later (1866-72) filled various positions in the 
college. After a visit to England in 1872, he went 
to Guelph, Canada, and remained at this place till 
1875. During 1875-6 he was in Montreal and dur- 
ing 1876-9 at St. Francis Xavier’s, New York. In 
1879 he returned to Fordham, where he remained 
until his death. 

As a teacher he occupied in Italy, Canada, and the 
United States the chairs of science, mathematics, 
and theology; but it was to philosophy that he gave 
the best part of the fifty-eight years he spent in the 
Society of Jesus, teaching it year after year, espe- 
cially to young college students, with remarkable 
conciseness and clearness. Indeed it may be said 
that his life-work consisted in sowing the seeds of 
truth in the minds of American youth, and thus 
guarding them against the insidious errors of the 
times. For the use of his scholars, he prepared, 
either in lithograph or in print, various treatises on 
philosophical and scientific subjects. Unfortunately, 
only a few of these were given to the public. His 
published works are: ‘‘Hlementa Logicw et Meta- 
physice” (4th ed., New York, 1884); ‘‘Hlementa 
Philosophie Moralis” (New York, 1886); ‘‘ Evidences 
of Religion” (1877); ‘‘ Logic and Metaphysics”, and 
‘‘What Christ Revealed”. Father Jouin was an ac- 
complished linguist, speaking with fluency German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, English, Polish, and Latin, 
besides being well versed in Greek, Hebrew, and 
Gaelic. He was a skilled moralist, and for many 
years presided over the theological conferences of 
the Archdiocese of New York. His practical piety, 
acquaintance with ascetic literature, and deep knowl- 
edge of men caused him to be much sought after as 
a spiritual director and as a preacher of retreats. 

Woodstock Letters, XXIX, 75. 
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Jouvancy, JosePH pb (JoSEPHUS JUVENCIUS), poet, 
pedagogue, philologist, and historian, b. at Paris, 
14 September, 1643; d. at Rome, 29 May, 1719. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the Society of Jesus, and 
after completing his studies he taught grammar at the 
college at Compiégne, and rhetoric at Caen and La 
Fléche. He made his profession at the latter place in 
1677 and was afterwards appointed professor at the 
Collége Louis-le-Grand at Paris. In 1699 he was 
called by his superiors to Rome to continue the history 
of the Society of Jesus begun by Orlandini, and was 
engaged on this work until his death. Jouvancy 
wrote largely upon those topics which engaged his 
attention as a member of the order. He composed 
about ten tragedies, all of which were published at 
Paris, and several of which were frequently acted. It 
is not certain, however, that all the dramas ascribed 
to Jouvancy were written by him, for some of them 
are also attributed to other members of the order. 
Jouvancy also wrote many poems in Latin and Greek 
for special occasions. He had a masterly knowledge 
of classical Latin and procured the translation into 
Latin of many works in other languages, as the funeral 
oration over Prince Henri de Bourbon, oldest son of 
Louis XIV, delivered in December, 1683, at Paris by 
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the celebrated pulpit orator Bourdaloue; ‘‘Cleander 
et Eudoxius”, a translation of the ‘Entretiens de 
Cléandre et d’Eudoxe” of Father Daniel. This latter 
work is a refutation of the accusations brought against 
the Society of Jesus by its enemies; in 1703 it was put 
on the Index. The translation of the theological 
letters of Father Daniel to the Dominican Father 
Alexander Natalis contains a comparison of the teach- 
ings of St. Thomas and of the theologians of the Society 
of Jesus concerning Probabilism and its relation to 
Divine grace. In 1704 appeared Jouvancy’s ‘‘ Appen- 
dix de Diis et heroibus poeticis”, a widely read work 
which was a translation of Father Gautruche’s “‘ His- 
toire poétique pour l’intelligence des poétes et auteurs 
anciens”’. Jouvancy also translated into Latin biog- 
raphies, written by other Jesuits, of the saints of the 
order, St. Stanislaus Kostka and St. John Francis 
Regis. 

Jouvenay edited a large number of school editions 
of Latin authors. The text was always revised suit- 
ably to school use, was altered in many places with 
classical elegance, and supplied with learned foot- 
notes, partly explanatory of the details given by the 
author, partly on the style and grammatical construc- 
tion; these editions were frequently reissued both in 
France and other countries. To some of the later 
editions translations were added. Worthy of special 
praise were the editions of the “‘Comedies”’ of Terence, 
the ‘‘Odes” and ‘‘Liber de arte poetica’”’ of Horace, 
the ‘‘Epigrams” of Martial, the ‘‘ Metamorphoses’ of 
Ovid, the philosophical writings of Cicero, as “‘De 
officiis”’, ‘‘Cato Major’, and ‘‘Lelius”. Jouvancy’s 
“‘Tnstitutiones poetice’’, published in 1718 and often 
reprinted, was another work intended for use in teach- 
ing. A number of editions also appeared of his 
‘‘Novus apparatus greco-latinus, cum interpretatione 
gallica”. This work, based on Isocrates, Demos- 
thenes, and the leading Greek authors, was not only 
much superior to the lexicons then used, but was also 
intended to encourage the cultivation of the mother- 
tongue, as well as the study of the two classical Jan- 
guages. Jouvancy also delivered many orations and 
eulogies, for example on Louis XIV, his family, and 
his government, in externals so brilliant for France, 
on the churches of Paris and the French nation. 
These were published in two volumes and from 1701 
frequently reprinted. 

A work of special importance was Jouvancy’s 
“‘Christianis litterarum magistris de ratione discendi 
et docendi” (Paris, 1691). In 1696 he was com- 
missioned by the Fourteenth Congregation of the 
Society to adapt this work as a guide and method for 
the classical studies of the members of the Society. 
After careful examination of the manuscript by a 
commission of the order, it was published at Florence 
in 1703 as an official textbook under the title: ‘‘ Magis- 
tris scholarum inferiorum Societatis Jesu de ratione 
discendi et docendi’”’. This edition was the basis of all 
later ones. In this pioneer work Jouvancy took the 
first steps in the method for the study of philology 
which was developed by the great investigators of 
antiquity of the nineteenth century at the German 
universities. Latin is and remains the central point 
of instruction, even though Greek and the historical 
branches are not neglected. The art of the teacher 
may be separated into two main divisions: by the 
example of his own piety and virtue the teacher is to 
lead the pupil to the knowledge and service of the 
Creator; he is to bring the pupil to apply himself to 
his actual studies by fear of humiliation and an honour- 
able spirit of competition. The principles of the ‘‘De 
ratione discendi et docendi”’ were used as a standard 
in all the Jesuit colleges of the German assistance. 

After he was called to Rome, Jouvancy laboured on 
the second half of the fifth part of the history of the 
Society of Jesus, which embraced the period 1591- 
1616. The work was forbidden in France by decrees 
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of Parlement of 22 February and 24 March, 1715, 
because it expressed opinions contravening the royal 
rights of sovereigns, that is, opposing the royal abso- 
lutism of the Bourbons. In Rome as well the work 
was placed in part on the Index by decree of 29 
July, 1722, because in some passages it contradicted 
the papal decree ‘‘De ritibus Sinensibus” quibus 
deletis liber permittitur (which being destroyed, the 
book is permitted). According to documents in the 
archives of the order this part of Jouvancy’s book was 
written before the publication of the papal decree 
(Reusch, ‘‘Index der verbotenen Biicher’, 2 vols., 
I, Bonn, 1885, 772 sq.). 

SomMERVOGEL, Bibl. de la c. de J. (Paris, 1893), bibliogra- 
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Jouvenet, JEAN, surnamed THE GREAT, French 
painter, b. at Rouen in 1644; d. at Paris, 5 April, 
1717. In his family, of Italian extraction, the paint- 
ing instinct was hereditary. Noél Jouvenet, his grand- 
father, who had settled in Normandy, is believed to 
have been the teacher of Poussin, while to Laurent 
Jouvenet, his father, Jean owed his early instruction 
in art, before he was sent by him to Parisin 1660. At 
that time the goldsmiths’ guild in the city planted a 
tree each year on 1 May in the enclosure of Notre- 
Dame, and presented a painting for the altar of Our 
Lady. The greatest artists of the age painted some of 
these works, which were known as mais. Jouvenet 
executed the painting for the year 1673, the subject 
being the “Cure of the Paralytie’”. His performance 
attracted the attention of Lebrun, who enrolled the 
author in the group of artists then engaged in deco- 
rating the palace of Versailles, under the direction of 
the “premier peintre’’. Jouvenet was elected to the 
Academy in 1675, and was appointed professor in 
1681. However it was not till some time later, 
after the death of Lebrun (1692), that he came into 
prominence. In truth, French painting hitherto 
almost completely under the influence of the Italian 
schools, and following under Lebrun the tradition 
of Rome and Bologna, was just commencing to 
free itself. A new tradition, traceable to Rubens, 
who had in 1628 painted in the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg (the famous Galerie de Médicis, now in the 
Louvre), was daily gaining strength. Artists were 
divided into “Rubenists” and “ Poussinists’’, the par- 
tisans of form and the champions of colour. This 
artistic strife continued during the whole of the latter 
part of the reign of Louis XIV. Jouvenet played a 
decisive part in the struggle. Never having been in 
Italy, he could form an impartial judgment of the 
merits and claims of the Roman school. With La 
Fosse and Antoine Coypel, he was one of those who 
contributed most to the work of transformation, 
which resulted in the rise of the eighteenth-century 
school of artists. i 

Jouvenet’s paintings for the Salons of 1699 and 
1704 were the manifesto of the new school. The most 
important of them are preserved in the Louvre. The 
first is the famous “Descent from the Cross’’ (1697), 
which hangs in the Salon Carré—a free translation of 
Rubens’ masterpiece in the cathedral of Antwerp, 
Eloquent and impressive, distinguished by a senti- 
ment of massiveness and colour, and by its tonality at 
once low and elaborate, it was destined to exert a pro- 
found influence on the school. With the painting by 
Largilliére in St-Etienne du Mont (1696), it occupies 
a most important place in the history of French paint- 
ing, in which it is one of the principal dates. In the 
Salon of 1704 Jouvenet presented the four works, each 
twenty feet long, intended for the church of St-Martin 
des Champs (but now in the Louvre): “The Repast at 
the House of Simon”, “The Expulsion of the Sellers 
from the Temple’, and especially the “Raising of 
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Lazarus” and the “Miraculous Draught of Fishes’. 
Attention has often been called to the fact that the 
artist went to Dieppe expressly to prepare himself to 
execute this last-named picture. We might point out 
also that it is strongly reminiscent of the Rubens pre- 
served in Mechlin. Louis XIV was so delighted with 
these works that he had them reproduced in tapestry 
by the Gobelins, and it was this tapestry that im- 
pressed Tsar Peter the Great so much in 1717, that he 
wished to take it away with him, believing it to be the 
greatest of masterpieces. Meanwhile Jouvenet, who 
was now the recognized head of the new school, was 
selected to work at the two decorative groups which 
express most accurately the characteristics of the new 
tradition: the dome of the Hétel des Invalides (1700- 
6) and the chapel of Versailles (1709). For the for- 
mer he painted twelve colossal figures of the Apostles, 
and for the latter, over the royal tribune, a ‘“‘ Descent 
of the Holy Ghost’. 

Jouvenet was director of the Academy from 1705 till 
1708. In 1713 he was stricken with apoplexy and his 
right hand became paralysed. Far from being dis- 
couraged by this, he actually acquired, though now 
seventy years of age, a facility for painting with his 
left hand, and thus executed his last two works, the 
ceiling in the Palais de Justice at Rouen (it has now 
perished; there remains only a sketch of it preserved 
in the Louvre) and the “ Magnificat’? in the choir of 
Notre-Dame. Jouvenet is far from being a great 
master, but he is a striking personality in the realms 
of art. His works, theatrical and often declamatory, 
but honest and powerful, do not excite emotion, 
though one can still easily understand their great his- 
toric importance. They taught painting to the French 
school which had forgotten it. The whole body of 
great decorators in the eighteenth century—men 
like Coypel, de Troy, Restout, Van Loo, and 
Doyen—follow in his footsteps, and Ingres was not 
mistaken in grouping them under the title of the 
“School of Jouvenet’’. His chief paintings outside 
the Louvre are in the galleries of Amiens, Rouen, 
Nancy, Grenoble, Nantes, Rennes, and Toulouse. 
We have still some admirable portraits by him, as 
that of Fagon, physician to Louis XIV (in the Louvre) 
and that of Bourdaloue—now only known by the en- 
graving, which has given rise to so much discussion as 
to whether the great orator preached with his eyes 
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Jovellanos (also written Jovp-Luanos), GASPAR 
MeEcuHor DB, Spanish statesman and man of letters, 
b. at Gijon, Asturias, 5 Jan., 1744; d. at Puerto de 
Vega on the borders of Asturias, 27 Nov., 1811. In- 
tended at first for the Church, he received his prelimi- 
nary training at the University of Oviedo, whence he 
passed to the University of Avila and later to that of 
Aleal4. In the latter institution he spent two years, 
continuing his study of canon law. His uncle, the 
Duke of Losada, did not look with favour on the idea 
of the young man devoting himself to an ecclesiastical 
career, and advised him to direct his course towards 
the practice of law as a layman. This he did, after 
having already received the tonsure, and ere long he 
was made a judge in the criminal court of Seville, from 
which post he rose to higher places on the bench. 
While at Seville, he interested himself in the develop- 
ment of the mechanical, agricultural, and general 
economic arts, and made earnest endeavours to 1m- 
prove the lot of the labouring man. At the same 
time he commenced his literary career, writing docu- 
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ments embodying his views as to social improvements 
as well as some occasional lyric verse, his tragedy 
“Pelayo”, and his comedy ‘‘ El delincuente honrado”’. 
With the exception of the ‘El si de las nifias” of Mora- 
tin, the last-named work was the best play that had 
appeared in Spanish for many years. Written in prose, 
it represents the introduction into Spain of that form 
of the sentimental drama, or melodrama, which had 
been developed in French, as the drame larmoyant or 
drame bourgeois, by Diderot and La Chaussée. The 
“Pelayo” is a less meritorious work. In 1778 King 
Carlos ITI transferred him to the courts in the capital. 
Verse written at this moment shows the regret which 
he felt at having to leave Seville for Madrid. Once in 
the metropolis, he was promptly enrolled in the learned 
societies, among which were the Academia de la His- 
toria, and the Academia Espafiola, and his association 
with these led to the production by him of various 
scientific and literary compositions. Carlos III died 
in 1788. A month before that event, Jovellanos had 
written his ‘‘Elogio de Carlos IIT’, in which he did 
justice to that enlightened monarch’s attempts to 
make the nation prosperous through the adoption of 
progressive methods. 

Like the king, Jovellanos had been deeply inter- 
ested in the encouraging and bettering of agricultural 
pursuits, and in his “Informe sobre la ley agraria”’ 
set forth the evils that confronted the willing husband- 
man and the necessary reforms. He had formed a 
friendship with the statesman Cabarrts, and, when in 
1790 the latter incurred disfavour, he wascompelled to 
leave Madrid also. Going into virtual exile, he vis- 
ited his own Asturian region with the ostensible mis- 
sion of a commissioner to examine the coal-mining 
facilities of the district. Remaining several years at 
home, he there founded the “Real Instituto Astu- 
riano”’, which still exists. Then, to his great surprise, 
he was appointed minister of justice, and proceeded to 
Madrid to take up his portfolio under Godoy. He 
held it during a good part of 1797-9, but with the fall 
of Godoy he lost his office and had to return to Gijon. 
There he was arrested in 1801 and carried off to Ma- 
jorea where he was kept a prisoner until 1808, in which 
year he was released by order of Prince Ferdinand. 
Coming to the mainland, he was notified that Joseph 
Bonaparte had named him minister of the interior. He 
refused, accepting instead a place on the national J wnta 
Central, asthe representative of Asturias. After direct- 
ing for a while the operations of the Junta, he was 
obliged to flee before the advance of the French, and 
embarked at Cadiz on board of a vessel for his native 
province. He encountered many vicissitudes, and 
died of pneumonia at one of his landing-places, Puerto 


de Vega. ; oy 

Obras publicadas é inéditas_in the Bublioteca de autores 
espanoles, XLVI, L; Moreu-Farrio, La satire de Jovellanos 
contre la mauvaise éducation de la noblesse (Bordeaux, 1899): 
Marimee, Jovellanos in the Revue hispanique (1894); Somaza 
pE Monrsortiu, Jnventario de un Jovellanista (Madrid, 1901). 
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Jovianus, Fuavius Cuaupius, Roman Emperor, 
363-4. After the death of Julian the Apostate (26 June, 
363), the army making war on Persia and then in re- 
treat from Assyria proclaimed Joyianus emperor, after 
the prefect of the guard, Sallustius, a confidant of Ju- 
lian, had refused the dignity on account of his advanced 
age. Jovianus was ason of the distinguished Count 
(Comes) Varronianus and a native of Pannonia. 
Though at that time less than thirty-three, he held the 
rank of captain in the imperial bodyguard. His elec- 
tion was hailed with joy by the Christians, since from 
him they could expect religious toleration. Although 
Jovianus had a warlike appearance, he lacked the 
spirit and decision of a soldier and leader of men. 
Therefore he accepted the conditions of peace offered 
by Shaptir (Sapor), the crafty Persian king, and 
agreed to restore the boundaries of the empire as they 
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existed before the peace with Diocletian in 297. The 
four satrapies east of the Tigris, with the fortified 
cities of Nisibis and Singara, were relinquished con- 
trary to the wishes of the inhabitants, who were hostile 
to Persia, and the ancient connexion between the 
Roman Empire and Armenia was severed. In return, 
the Roman army was permitted to retreat to the right 
bank of the Tigris without molestation. This weak 
agreement destroyed at one blow the Roman suprem- 
acy over the country about the Euphrates and Ar- 
menia, and Persia henceforth dominated the hither 
Orient. Under great difficulties Jovianus marched with 
the army from Mesopotamia to Antioch and thence to 
Tarsus, where he caused the mausoleum of his prede- 
cessor to be adorned. On 16 February, 364, during 
the march to Constantinople, the emperor was over- 
taken by a sudden death in the Bithynian frontier 
town of Dadastana% having been suffocated by coal 
gas in his bed-chamber, though possibly assassinated 
(Socrates, III, xx-xxv; VI, ili-vi). His body was 
brought to Constantinople and buried in the church of 
the Apostles beside that of Constantine. Jovianus was 
a zealous and orthodox Christian. He restored to the 
Church the privileges granted by Constantine and 
withdrawn by Julian. Athanasius, then seventy, 
was permitted to return from exile to Alexandria. In 
a general edict of toleration, he established freedom for 
all forms of worship, even paganism, but forbade magi- 
cal sacrifices, reintroducing the religious toleration 
proclaimed by Constantine in his Milan Edict of 313. 


Herrzsera, Gesch, d. rom. Kaiserreichs, IL (Berlin, 1880); 
ScuituEr, Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserzeit, IL (Gotha, 1887); Bunr- 
TERIE, Hist. de l’emp. Jovien (Paris, 1748); T1inuemont, Hist. 
des Empereurs, LV (Paris, 1697), 577-93, 702-3; GrBBon, 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, xxv—xxviil; Worps- 
woORTH in Dict. Christ. Biog., 8. v.; DucHEsNne, [Tist. ancienne 
de lV église, II (Paris, 1907); Borssier, La fin du paganisme (5th 
ed., Paris, 1907). 

Karu Hopper. 


Jovinianus, an opponent of Christian asceticism in 
the fourth century, condemned as a heretic (390). Our 
information about him is derived principally from the 
work of St. Jerome in two books, ‘‘Adversus Jovini- 
anum”., He was a monk at one time in his life, but 
subsequently an advocate of anti-ascetical tenden- 
cies. He became the head of a party, and in the act 
condemning him Auxentius, Genialis, Germinator, 
Felix, Prontinus, Martianus, Januarius and Ingeniosus 
are designated as his disciples. His views were pro- 
mulgated in writings which were condemned at a 
synod held in Rome under Pope Siricius, and subse- 
quently at a synod convened at Milan by St. Am- 
brose. The writings of Jovinianus were sent to St. 
Jerome by his friend Pammachius; Jerome replied to 
them in a long treatise written in 393. From this 
work it would appear that Jovinianus maintained 
(1) that a virgin as such is no better in the sight of 
God than a wife; (2) abstinence is no better than the 
partaking of food in the right disposition; (3) a person 
baptized with the Spirit as well as water cannot sin; 
(4) all sins are equal; (5) there is but one grade of 
punishment and one of reward in the future state. 

From a letter of the synod at Milan to Pope Si- 
ricius (Ambrose, Ep. xlii) and from St. Augustine 
(lib. I contra Julian., ii) it is clear that Jovinianus de- 
nied also the perpetual virginity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. The reply of St. Jerome was couched in lan- 
guage that terrified Pammachius, who found fault 
with it because it was excessive in praise of virginity 
and in depreciation of marriage. The efforts to sup- 
press it failed and St. Jerome’s work obtained a wide 
circulation. Nothing is known of the later career of 
Jovinianus. From a remark in St. Jerome’s work 
against Vigilantius, written in 409, that he ‘‘amidst 
pheasants and pork rather beleched out than breathed 
out his life”, it is inferred that he was then dead. 

Herein, Konziliengeschichte, 11, 50; Hauumr, Jovinianus, 


die Fragmente seiner Schriften, die Quellen zu seiner Geschichte 
sein Leben und seine Lehre (Leipzig, 1897); Texte und Unter- 
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suchungen, new series, II, 2; Brocunt, St. Jéréme et ses Enne- 

mis (Paris, 1906); Gritzmacuer, Hieronymus, Hine biogra- 

phische Studie zur alten Kirchengeschichte, IL (Berlin, 1906). 
Patrick J. HEALY. 


Jovius (Grovio), Pauuus, historian; b. at Como, 
Italy, 9 April, 1483; d. at Florence, 11 Dec., 1552. 
Having completed his medical studies at Padua and 
received the degree of doctor, he was attracted by the 
princely liberality of Pope Leo X, and betook himself 
to Rome. Here he practised his profession, but also 
devoted himself to historical studies, particularly as to 
his own time. Knowing how to secure access to rich 
sources of information, he resolved to utilize his exten- 
sive materials in a comprehensive work, which would 
embrace all the countries of Europe, beginning with 
the expedition of Charles VIII of France into Italy 
and the conquest of Naples. Having completed the 
first part, he managed to obtain permission to read it 
to the Holy Father. The latter was so struck by the 
elegance of the language and the skill of the narration 
that he conferred knighthood on Jovius, and ap- 
pointed him professor of rhetoric at the Roman Uni- 
versity. Adrian VI made him a canon of the cathe- 
dral of Como, and Clement VII appointed him Bishop 
of Nocera in 1528 to compensate him for the sub- 
stantial loss which he had sustained in consequence of 
the capture of Rome. He sought under Paul III to be 
transferred to the See of Como; and, as his efforts to 
this end remained unavailing, he gave up Nocera in 
1543 from sheer vexation, and went to Como, whence 
in 1550 he made his way to Florence. 

He was, as his writings show, a child of his own time. 
He led a life of pleasure little in accord with Christian 
precepts, was in active touch with the leading human- 
ists, and was a zealous collector of works of art— 
especially of portraits, which he brought together in a 
considerable museum. ‘This did not, however, pre- 
vent him from labouring steadily on his main work 
and completing it with new material. Despite all 
urgings, he did not begin to print it until 1550, but com- 
pleted this task very shortly before his death. Under 
the title, ‘““ Historiarum sui temporis libri XLV”, the 
work appeared in two volumes at Florence, and later 
at Basle (1560), an Italian translation also appearing 
in Florence (1551-3). He gives us here a very clear 
recital of events from 1494 to 1544, and, while he does 
not always succeed in unveiling the hidden and inter- 
woven causes and effects of things, he shows himself a 
true historian. Naturally, very different estimates 
have been formed of his work. It has been at times 
sharply criticized, chiefly because Jovius is too enam- 
oured of himself, and does not hesitate to declare 
openly that he will dress up a character in gold, bro- 
cade, or common cloth, according to the fee which such 
portrayal may yield him as compensation. However, 
it is certain that he does not always follow so repre- 
hensible a principle, for he not infrequently tells the 
bluntest truths to his own greatest benefactors. Of 
his other works we should mention: “ Vite virorum 
illustrium” (7 vols., Florence, 1549-57); “Elogia vi- 
rorum bellica virtute illustrium” (Florence, 1554). 
His biography of the art-loving Medici pope is drawn 
with a background of such glowing colours, that one 
almost loses sight of the shadows which darken his 
reign. His Italian letters, in part highly interesting, 
were published by Domaricht: “Lettere volgari” 
(Venice, 1560). His collected works appeared in 
three folio volumes at Basle in 1678. 

Grovio, Blogio di P. Giovio lo storico (Modena, 1778); Trra- 
Boscut, Storia della letteratura Italiana, VII (2nd ed., Rome, 
1783), 242-6; Pasror, Geschichte der Piipste, 1V (1st ed., Frei- 
burg, 1906), 462-64. 


Parricius ScHLAGER. 


Joyeuse, Henri, Duc pu; b. in 1563 and not, as is 
mistakenly stated in the ‘‘Biographie Michaud”, in 
1567; d. at Rivoli, 28 Sept., 1608. He was the third 
son of Maréchal Guillaume de Joyeuse, and was a 
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brother of the Admiral Anne de Joyeuse and of the 
penis Frangois de Joyeuse. As a young man, when 
1e was known as the Comte de Bouchage, he felt at- 
tracted to the religious life and confided this desire 
to the guardian of the Cordeliers of Toulouse. But 
yielding to the pressure of his family he married 
Catherine de la Valette, sister of the Due d’Epernon; 
and he fought in Languedoe and Guienne against 
the Huguenots. THis inclination for the religious life 
endured, however, and he and his wife exchanged a 
promise that one of them should enter religion on the 
death of the other. Catherine died, and a few weeks 
later, 4 September, 1587, Joyeuse received the habit 
in the convent of the Capuchins in the Rue Saint- 
Honoré, Paris, from the hands of Father Bernard 
Dozimo, taking the name of Pére Ange. This step 
occasioned great stir. The ‘‘ Venerable” P. Honoré 
of Paris (Charles Bochart de Champigny) owed to the 
example of Joyeuse the impulse which eaused him 
to enter the cloister. When in October, 1587, two 
brothers of Joyeuse were killed at Coutras, he over- 
came the strong temptation he felt to become a soldier 
again in order to avenge them. When, after the Day 
of Barricades (see Guts, House or), 12 May, 1588, the 
bourgeoisie and people of Paris wished to recover the 
pee graces of Henry IIT, who had sought refuge at 

hartres, they sent as a first embassy a procession of 
Capuchins, at whose head was Pére Ange bearing a 
eross and flogged by two other monks, while the 
people implored merey. On 18 August, 1588, P. 
Ange, in conformity with the Franciscan rule, drew 
up his will, which was afterwards ratified on the 
morrow by Henry III, and which Father Ubald 
(d’Alengon) has recently recovered and published. 
This formality finished he was able to make his pro- 
fession in December, 1588. He was sent to Italy to 
study theology. 

In 1592 he was guardian of the Capuchins of Arles 
and on his way to Toulouse when his younger brother, 
Scipio de Joyeuse, drowned himself in the Tarn after 
the defeat of Villemur. The Cardinal de Joyeuse, the 
Parlement, and the clergy all thought of placing P. 
Ange in command of the troops against the Hugue- 
nots as Governor of Languedoc. The pope released 
him from his vows. The Capuchin who had once 
more become a soldier fought valiantly, and then 
assembled the States of Languedoc at Carcassonne 
to take measures for bringing about peace. Heagreed 
with the Maréchal de Montmorency, his godfather, on 
a truce of three years, which was soon followed by a 
general peace owing to the abjuration of Henry IV. 
Henry IV named him marshal of Trance, grand 
master of the wardrobe, and Governor of Languedoc. 
But after he had married his daughter to the Due de 
Montpensier, recalling the counsel given him in July, 
1595, by his dying mother, and sensitive to the words 
of Henry IV who had called him an ‘“unfrocked 
Capuchin”, Joyeuse joined (8 February, 1599) the 
Capuchins in the Rue Saint-Honoré. In 1600 he 
preached again at Paris, notably in Saint-Germain 
VAuxerrois, before the king and the court. The 
discussions which then took place in the pulpit 
between Pére Brulart de Sillery and Pére Ange de 
Joyeuse on the inviolability of marriage, drew upon 
the Capuchins the displeasure of Henry IV, who had 
dissolved his marriage with Queen Margaret. In 
turn guardian of the convent of Toulouse, provincial 
of France, founder of the Capuchin convent at Nevers, 

uardian in Paris of the convent in the Rue Saint- 
Tonoré (1606) he went to Rome, in 1608, to attend 
the general chapter of his order. Here he was made 
definitor-general and, through the intervention of 
Cardinal de Givry, obtained permission to leave Rome, 
where the pope wished to retain him. Having set 
out 10 August, 1608, he was attacked by fever at 
Rivoli. He was buried in the church of the Capu- 
ebins in the Rue Saint-Honoré. His biographer 
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Jacques Brousse has preserved some fragments of his 
sermons. Bernard of Bologna, in the “‘ Bibliotheca 
script. Cap.” (1747), mentions one of his works entitled 
ies aes : : 

‘Plamma divini amoris”, which seems to have been 

re ; 4 4 

lost. The pleasantries of Voltaire’s ‘Henriade” 
with regard to the “‘warrior monk” have too often 
caused the actual facts to be forgotten and have in- 
flicted on an ardent and pious friar an obloquy not 
sustained by historical truth. 

Brousse, La vie du Révérend Pere Ange de Joyeuse, etc. 
(Paris, 1621); Dr CALLIDRES, Le courtisan prédestiné, ou le duc 
de Joyeuse capucin (Paris, 1662); Vie du R. P. de Joyeuse (by a 
Capuchin, Paris, 1863); Usatp p’ALENncon, Le testament du P. 
Ange de Joyeuse in Eindes Franciscaines, VI (1901), 630-38; 
De Lanmopez, Les Peres gardiens des Capucins du couvent de la 
rue Saint-Honoré « Paris in Bulletin de la Société de V Histoire de 
Paris (1893). GEORGES GOYAU. 


Juan Bautista de Toledo, an eminent Spanish 
sculptor and architect; b. at Madrid (date not known); 
d. there 19 May, 1567. In 1547 he went to Rome and 
studied under the influence of Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti. Afterwards he went to Naples, having been sent 
for by the Viceroy, Don Pietro de Toledo, who engaged 
him as architect to the emperor, Charles V. He de- 
signed and superintended many important works in 
that capital. Among others, the Strada di Toledo 
(since 1870 called Strada di Roma), the church of 
Santiago or 8. Giacomo degli Spagnuoli; the square 
bastions to the Castello Nuovo; a large palazzo at 
Poselipo, or Pauselipo, and a number of fountains. 
In 1559, at the summons of Philip IT, he went to Mad- 
rid and was appointed architect-in-chief of the royal 
works in Spain. His yearly salary as architect to the 
Crown was at first not more than 220 ducats, Philip’s 
poliey, with his Spanish artists at least, being to assign 
them moderate allowances until he had tested their 
abilities. At Madrid he designed the Casa de la 
Misericordia and the facade of the church de las Des- 
calzas Reales; works at Aceca; at the palace of Aran- 
juez; at Martininos de las Posadas, the palace of Cardi- 
nal Espinosa, and a villa at Esteban de Ambran for 
the secretary D. de Vargas. Toledo soon began his 
plan for the Escorial, of which he saw the first stone 
laid on 23 April, 1563, and he superintended the work 
till his death. He was generally considered an archi- 
tect of much merit, well-versed in philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and the belles-lettres, and endowed with all 
those qualities which Vitruvius considers necessary to 


form a good architect. 

Srrruinc-MAxweELL, Annals of the Artists of Spain (London, 
1891); Murtiz1a, Lives of Celebrated Architects; Dictionary of 
Architecture, issued by Architectural Publication Society (Lon- 
don). Tuomas H. Poon. 


Jubilate Sunday, the third Sunday after Easter, 
being so named from the first word of the Introit at 
Mass—‘‘ Jubilate Deo omnis terra” (ps. Ixv). In 
the liturgy for this and the two following Sundays, 
the Church continues her song of rejoicing in the 
Resurrection. Throughout the whole of Paschaltide 
both Office and Mass are expressive of Easter joy, 
Alleluia being added to every antiphon, responsory, 
and versicle, and repeated several times in the In- 
troits and other parts of the Mass. The Introit for 
this day is an invitation to universal joy; the Hpistle 
exhorts all, especially penitents and the newly bap- 
tized, to obey loyally the powers that be and to show 
themselves worthy disciples of the Risen Christ; and 
the Gospel gives similar advice, encouraging us to 
bear patiently the trials of this life in view of the 
heavenly joys that are to come hereafter. 

Duranp, Rationale Divini Oficit (Venice, 1568); Marrine, 
De Antiq. Mon. Ritibus (uyons, 1790); Gubranarr, L’ Année 
Liturgique, tr. SuwpHerpd (Dublin, 1867); Lerosry, Hist. et 
Symbolisme de la Liturgie (Paris, 1889). 

G. Cyprian ALSTON. 


Jubilee, Hony Year or.—The ultimate derivation 
of the word jubilee is disputed, but it is most prob- 
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able that the Hebrew word jobel (23), to which it 
is traced, meant “a ram’s horn”, and that from this 
instrument, used in proclaiming the celebration, a 
certain idea of rejoicing was derived. Further, pass- 
ing through the Greek /wBmaios, or 1éSmdos, the word 
became confused with the Latin jubilo, which means 
“+o shout”’, and has given us the forms jubilatio and 
jubileum, now adopted in most European languages. 
For the Israelites, the year of Jubilee was in any case 
pre-eminently a time of joy, the year of remission or 
universal pardon. ‘‘Thou shalt sanctify the fiftieth 
year,” we read in Leviticus, xxv, 10, ‘‘and shalt 
proclaim remission to all the inhabitants of thy land: 
for it is the year of jubilee.” Every seventh year, 
like every seventh day, was always accounted holy 
and set aside for rest, but the year which followed 
seven complete cycles of seven years was to be kept 
as a sabbatical year of special solemnity. The Tal- 
mudists and others afterwards disputed whether the 
Jubilee year was the forty-ninth or the fiftieth year, 
the difficulty being that in the latter case two sab- 
batical years must have been observed in succession. 
Further, there are historical data which seem to 
show that in the age of the Machabees the Jubilee of 
the fiftieth year could not have been kept, for 164— 
163 B. c. and 38-37 B. c. were both certainly sab- 
batical years, which they could not have been if two 
jubilee years had been intercalated in the interval. 
However, the text of Leviticus (xxv, 8-55) leaves 
no room for ambiguity that the fiftieth year was in- 
tended, and the institution evidently bore a close 
analogy with the feast of Pentecost, which was the 
closing day after seven weeks of harvest. In any 
case it is certain that the Jubilee period, as it was 
generally understood and adopted afterwards in the 
Christian Church, meant fifty and not forty-nine 
years; but at the same time the number fifty was 
not originally arrived at because it represented half 
a century, but because it was the number which fol- 
lowed seven cycles of seven. 

It was, then, part of the legislation of the Old 
Law, whether practically adhered to or not, that 
each fiftieth year was to be celebrated as a jubilee 
year, and that at this season every household should 
recover its absent members, the land return to its 
former owners, the Hebrew slaves be set free, and 
debts be remitted. The same conception, spiritual- 
ized, forms the fundamental idea of the Christian 
Jubilee, though it is difficult to judge how far any 
sort of continuity can have existed between the two. 
It is commonly stated that Pope Boniface VIII in- 
stituted the first Christian Jubilee in the year 1300. 
and it is certain that this is the first celebration of 
which we have any precise record, but it is also cer- 
tain that the idea of solemnizing a fiftieth anniver- 
sary was familiar to medieval writers, no doubt 
through their knowledge of the Bible, long before 
that date. The jubilee of a monk’s religious profes- 
sion was often kept, and probably some vague 
memory survived of those Roman ludi seculares 
which are commemorated in the ‘‘Carmen Seculare ” 
of Horace, even though this last was commonly as- 
sociated with a period of a hundred years rather than 
any lesser interval. But, what is most noteworthy, 
the number fifty was specially associated in the early 
thirteenth century with the idea of remission. The 
translation of St. Thomas of Canterbury took place 
in the year 1220, fifty years after his martyrdom. 
The sermon on that occasion was preached by Cardi- 
nal Stephen Langton, who told his hearers that this 
accident was meant by Providence to recall ‘the 
mystical virtue of the number fifty, which, as every 
reader of the sacred page is aware, is the number of 
remission” (P. L., CXC, 421). We might be tempted 
to regard this discourse as a fabrication of later date, 
were it not for the fact that a Latin hymn direeted 
against the Albigenses, and certainly belonging to 
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the early thirteenth century, speaks in exactly simi- 
lar terms. The first stanza runs thus:-— 
Anni favor jubilei 
Poenarum laxat debitum, 
Post peccatorum vomitum 
Et cessandi propositum. 
Currant passim omnes rei. 
Pro mercede regnum Dei 
Levi patet expositum. — 

(See Dreves, ‘“‘Analecta Hymnica”, XXI, 166.) 
In the light of this explicit mention of a jubilee with 
great remissions of the penalties of sin to be ob- 
tatned by full confession and purpose of amendment, 
it seems difficult to reject the statement of Cardi- 
nal Stefaneschi, the contemporary and counsellor of 
Boniface VIII, and author of a treatise on the first 
Jubilee (‘‘De Anno Jubileo” in La Bigne, “ Bibli- 
otheca Patrum”’, VI, 536), that the proclamation of 
the Jubilee owed its origin to the statements of cer- 
tain aged pilgrims who persuaded Boniface that 
great indulgences had been granted to all pilgrims to 
Rome about a hundred years before. It is also note- 
worthy that in the Chronicle of Alberic of Three 
Fountains, under the year 1208 (not, be it noted, 
1200), we find this brief entry: ‘‘It is said that this 
year was celebrated as the fiftieth year, or the year 
of jubilee and remission, in the Roman Court” ¢Pertz, 
“Mon. Germ. Hist.: Seript.”, XXIII, 889). It is 
beyond all dispute that on 22 Feb., 1300, Boniface 
published the Bull ‘Antiquorum fida relatio”, in 
which, appealing vaguely to the precedent of past 
ages, he declares that he grants afresh and renews 
certain ‘‘great remissions and indulgences for sins” 
which are to be obtained ‘“‘by visiting the city of 
Rome and the venerable basilica of the Prince of the 
Apostles’’. Coming to more precise detail, he speci- 
fies that he concedes ‘‘not only full and copious, but 
the most full, pardon of all their sins”, to those who 
fulfil certain conditions. These are, first, that being 
truly penitent they confess their sins, and secondly, 
that they visit the basilicas of St. Peter and St. 
Paul in Rome, at least once a day for a specified 
time—in the ease of the inhabitants for thirty days, 
in the ease of strangers for fifteen. No explicit men- 
tion is made of Communion, nor does the word 
jubilee occur in the Bull—indeed the pope speaks 
rather of a celebration which is to occur every hun- 
dred years—but writers both Roman and foreign de- 
scribed this year as annus jubileus, and the name 
jubilee (though others, such as ‘‘the holy year” or 
‘the golden year” have been used as well) has been 
applied to such celebrations ever since. 

Dante, who is himself supposed by some to have 
visited Rome during this year to gain the Jubilee, 
refers to it under the name Giubbileo in the Inferno 
(xvii, 29) and indirectly bears witness to the enor- 
mous concourse of pilgrims by comparing the sinners 
passing along one of the bridges of Malebolge in op- 
posite directions, to the throngs crossing the bridge 
of the Castle Sant’ Angelo on their way to and from 
St: Peter’s. Similarly, the chronicler Villani was so 
impressed on this occasion by the sight of the monu- 
ments of Rome and the people who flocked thither 
that he then and there formed the resolution of 
writing his great chronicle, in the course of which he 
gives a remarkable account of what he witnessed. 
He describes the indulgence as a full and entire re- 
mission of all sins di culpa e di pena, and he dwells 
upon the great contentment and good order of 
the people, despite the fact that during the greater 
part of that year there were two hundred thou and 
pilgrims on an average present in Rome over and 
above the ordinary population. With regard to the 
phrase just noticed, a culpa et a pena, which was 
often popularly used of the Jubilee and other similar 
indulgences, it should be observed that it means no 
more than what is now understood by a “plenary 
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indulgence”. It implied, however, that any ap- 
proved Roman confessor had faculties to absolve 
from reserved cases, and that the liberty thus vir- 
tually accorded of selecting a confessor was regarded 
as a privilege. The phrase was an unscientific one, 
and was not commonly used by theologians. It cer- 
tainly did not mean, as Dr. H. C. Lea and others 
have pretended, that the indulgence of itself released 
from guilt as well as penalty. The guilt was re- 
mitted only in virtue of sacramental confession and 
the sorrow of the penitent. The sovereign pontiff 
never claimed any power of absolving in grievous 
matters apart from these. ‘All-theologians”, re- 
marks Maldonatus with truth, ‘unanimously with- 
out a single exception, reply that an indulgence is 
not a remission of guilt but of the penalty.” (See 
Paulus in ‘Zeitschrift f. kath. Theologie”, 1899, pp. 
49 sqq., 423 sqq., 743 sqq., and “Dublin Review”, 
Jan., 1900, pp. 1 sqq.) 

As we have seen, Boniface VIII had intended that 
the Jubilee should be celebrated only once ina hundred 
years, but some time before the middle of the four- 
teenth century, great instances, in which St. Bridget 
of Sweden and the poet Petrarch amongst others had 
some share, were made to Pope Clement VI, then re- 
siding at Avignon, to anticipate this term, particu- 
larly on the ground that the average span of human 
life was so short as otherwise to render it impossible 
for many to hope to see any Jubilee in their own gen- 
eration. Clement VI assented, and in 1350 accord- 
ingly, though the pope did not return to Rome him- 
self, Cardinal Gaetani Ceccano was dispatched 
thither to represent His Holiness at the Jubilee. On 
this occasion daily visits to the church of St. John 
Lateran were enjoined, besides those to the basilicas of 
St. Peter and St. Paul without the walls, while at the 
next Jubilee, St. Mary Major was added to the list. 
The visit to these four churches has remained un- 
changed ever since as one of the primary conditions 
for gaining the Roman Jubilee. The celebration next 
following was held in 1390, and in virtue of an ordi- 
nance of Urban VI, it was proposed to hold a Jubilee 
every thirty-three years as representing the period of 
the sojourn of Christ upon earth and also the average 
span of human life. Another Jubilee was accordingly 
proclaimed by Martin V in 1423 (see Pastor, “ Ge- 
schichte der Papste”’, 3rd ed., I, 798-880), but Nich- 
olas V, in 1450, reverted to the quinquagesimal period, 
while Paul II decreed that the Jubilee should be cele- 
brated every twenty-five years, and this has been the 
normal rule ever since. 

The Jubilees of 1450 and 1475 were attended by 
vast crowds of pilgrims, and that of 1450 was unfor- 
tunately made famous by a terrible accident in which 
nearly two hundred persons were trampled to death 
in a panic which occurred on the bridge of Sant’ An- 
gelo. But even this disaster had its good effects in 
the pains taken afterwards to widen the thoroughfares 
and to provide for the entertainment and comfort of 
the pilgrims by numerous charitable organizations, of 
which the Archconfraternity of the Holy Trinity, 
founded by St. Philip Neri, was the most famous. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to doubt the evidence of 
innumerable witnesses as to the great moral renova- 
tion produced by these celebrations. The testimony 
comes in many cases from the most unexceptionable 
sources, and it extends from the days of Boniface 
VIII to the striking account given by Cardinal Wise- 
man (“Last Four Popes”, pp. 270, 271) of the only 
Jubilee held in the nineteenth century, that of 1825. 
The omission of the Jubilees of 1800, 1850, and 1875 
was due to political disturbances, but with these ex- 
ceptions the celebration has been uniformly main- 
tained every twenty-five years from 1450 until the 
present time. The Jubilee of 1900, though shorn of 
much of its splendour by the confinement of the Holy 
Father within the limits of the Vatican, was, neverthe- 
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less, carried out by Pope Leo XIII with all the sole.n- 
nity that was possible. 

_ CEREMONIAL OF THE JUBILEE.—The most distinc- 
tive feature in the ceremonial of the Jubilee is the un- 
walling and the final walling up of the “holy door” 
in each of the four great basilicas which the pilgrims 
are required to visit. It was formerly supposed that 
this rite was instituted by Alexander VI in the Jubilee 
of 1500, but this is certainly a mistake. Not to speak 
of a supposed vision of Clement VI as early as 1350, 
who is said to have been supernaturally admonished 
to “open the door’’, we have several references to the 
“holy door” or the “golden gate” in connexion with 
the Jubilee long before the year 1475. The earliest ac- 
count seems to be that of the Spanish pilgrim, Pero 
Tafur, ec. 1437. He connects the Jubilee indulgence 
with the right of sanctuary, which, he maintains, ex- 
isted in pagan times for all who crossed the threshold 
of the puerta tarpea upon the site of the Lateran. 
He goes on to say that, at the request of Constantine, 
Pope Sylvester published a Bull proclaiming the same 
immunity from punishment for Christian sinners who 
took sanctuary there. The privilege, however, was 
grossly abused and the popes consequently ordered 
the door to be walled up at all seasons save certain 
times of special grace. Formerly the door was un- 
walled only once in a hundred years, this was after- 
wards reduced to fifty, and now, says Tafur, “it is 
opened at the will of the pope” (Andangas é Viajes de 
Pedro Tafur, p. 37). However legendary all this may 
be, it is hardly possible that the story could have been 
quite recently fabricated at the time Tafur recorded it. 
Moreover, a number of witnesses allude to the unwall- 
ing of the holy door in connexion with the Jubilee of 
1450. One of these, the Florentine merchant Gio- 
vanni Rucellai, speaks of the five doors of the Lateran 
basilica, ‘ one of which is always walled up except dur- 
ing the Jubilee year, when it is broken down at Christ- 
mas when the Jubilee commences. The devotion 
which the populace has for the bricks and mortar of 
which it is composed is such that at the unwalling, the 
fragments are immediately carried off by the crowd, 
and the foreigners [gli oltremontani] take them home 
as so many sacred relies. . . . Out of devotion every 
one who gains the indulgence passes through that 
door, which is walled up again as soon as the Jubilee is 
ended” (Archivio di Storia Patria, IV, 569-570). 
All this describes a rite which has lasted unchanged to 
the present day, and which has nearly always sup- 
plied the principal subject depicted upon the long 
series of Jubilee medals issued by the various popes 
who have opened and closed the holy door at the be- 
ginning and end of each Jubilee year. Wach of the 
four basilicas has its holy door. That of St. Peter’s is 
opened on the Christmas Eve preceding the anno santo 
by the pontiff in person, and it is closed by him on the 
Christmas Eve following. The pope knocks upon the 
door three times with a silver hammer, singing the 
versicle ‘Open unto me the gates of justice”. The 
masonry, which has been loosened beforehand, is made 
to fall in at the third blow, and, after the threshold 
has been swept and washed by the Jubilee peniten- 
tiaries, the pope enters first. Each of the holy doors 
at the other basilicas is similarly opened by a cardinal 
specially deputed for the purpose. The symbolism of 
this ceremony is probably closely connected with the 
idea of the exclusion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, 
and the expulsion and reconciliation of penitents ac- 
cording to the ritual provided in the Pontifical. But 
it may also have been influenced by the old idea of 
seeking sanctuary, as Tafur and Rucellai suggest. 
The sanctuary knocker of Durham Cathedral still re- 
mains to remind us of the important part which this 
institution played in the life of our forefathers. : 

Tue JuBILER INpDULGENCE.—This is a plenary in- 
dulgence which, as stated by Boniface VII in Con- 
sistory, it is the intention of the Holy See to grant 
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in the most ample manner possible. Of course, when 
first conceded, such an indulgence, and also the privi- 
lege annexed of choosing a confessor who had power 
to absolve from reserved cases, was a much rarer 
spiritual boon than it has since become. So pre- 
eminent was the favour then regarded that the cus- 
tom arose of suspending all other indulgences during 
the Jubilee year, a practice which, with certain 
modifications, still obtains at the present day. ‘The 
precise conditions for gaining each Jubilee are de- 
termined by the Roman pontiff, and they are usually 
announced in a special Bull, distinet from that which 
it is customary to issue on the preceding feast of the 
Ascension giving notice of the forthcoming celebra- 
tion. The main conditions, however, which do not 
usually vary, are three: confession, Communion, and 
visits to the four basilicas during a certain specified 
period. The statement made by writers lke the 
late Dr. H. C. Lea, that the Jubilee indulgence, being 
a culpa et a pena, did not of old presuppose either 
confession or repentance, is absolutely without 
foundation, and is contradicted by every official 
document preserved to us. Besides the ordinary 
Jubilee indulgence, to be gained only by pilgrims 
who pay a visit to Rome, or through special conees- 
sion by certain cloistered religious confined within 
their monasteries, it has long been customary to ex- 
tend this indulgence the following year to the faithful 
throughout the world. For this fresh conditions are 
appointed, usually including a certain number of 
visits to local churches and sometimes fasting or 
other works of charity. Further, the popes have 
constantly exercised their prerogative of conceding 
to all the faithful indulgences ad instar jubilei (after 
the model of a jubilee) which are commonly known 
as ‘extraordinary Jubilees”. On these oceasions, as 
at the Jubilee itself, special facilities are usually ac- 
corded for absolution from reserved cases, though, 
on the other hand, the great indulgence is only to 
be gained by the performance of conditions much 
more onerous than those required for an ordinary 
plenary indulgence. Such extraordinary Jubilees are 
commonly granted by a newly elected pontiff at his 
accession or on occasions of some unwonted celebra- 
tion, as was done, for example, at the convening of 
the Vatican Council, or again at times of great 
calamity. 

STREBER in Kirchenlexikon, s. v.; BERINGER, Les Indulgences, 
Fr. trans. (Paris, 1890), 479-94; Prinzrvauur, Gli Anni Santi 
(Rome, 1899); Bastien, Tractatus de Anno Sancto (Maredsou;, 
1901); Tuurstron, The Holy Year of Jubilee (London, 1900); 
pE WAAL, Das heilige Jahr (Rome, 1900); Carpont, Jl Giubileo 
di Bonifazio VIII e la Commedia di Dante (Rome, 1901); Kraus, 
Das Anno Santo, in Abhandlungen, II (Berlin, 1901), 217-337, 


originally published in the Allgemeine Zeitung.—There are also 
many older books, e. g., those of MANNI and ZACCARIA. 


HerrsBertT THURSTON. 


Jubilee, Year or (Hesrew).—<According to the 
Pentateuchal legislation contained in Leviticus, a Ju- 
bilee year is the year that follows immediately seven 
successive Sabbatic years (the Sabbatie year being the 
seventh year of a seven-year cycle). Accordingly, the 
Jubilee year takes place at the end of seven times seven 
years, i.e. at the end of every forty-nine years, or the 
fiftieth. Henee, the institution of the Jubilee-year 
system is but an extension or the working out of the 
Sabbatic-year legislation, viz. that as at the end of 
every six years there sueceeds a Sabbatice year, so at 
the end of each seven Sabbatie years there sueceeds a 
Jubilee year. Arguing from the analogous Pentecos- 
tal system, it is evident that the actual year in which 
the Jubilee occurs is not the last of the seventh Sab- 
batic eyele G. e. the forty-ninth year), but the year, 
following, namely, the fiftieth. Hence, at the end of 
each forty-eight years there occur two consecutive fal- 
low years, viz. the forty-ninth, or the Sabbatie year 
of the seventh Sabbatic cycle, and the fiftieth, or the 
Jubilee year. [rom the nature and purpose of the 
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Jubilee legislation, it is also evident that the Jubilee 
year is to be reckoned with in itself absolutely, and 
not in relation to the length of time, or duration, of 
sach particular event or contract. So that if, for ex- 
ample, the year 1950 is Jubilee year, and an Israelite 
became a slave in the year 1930, this slave is to be set 
free not in 1980, but in 1950, which is the appointed 
year of Jubilee. 

The term jubilee year (Heb. $ay5 now; Vulg. annus 
jubilei, or Jubileus) is of Hebrew origin, the etymo- 
logical meaning of which is, in all probability, “ram”’, 
which metonymically stands for “the horn of a ram” 
(ayn np). Thus the name “the year of the blow- 
ing of theram’s horn” (Sayn nov’) exactly corresponds 
to ‘the day of the blowing of the horn” (AYN OY), 
or the “feast of the new year”, and it was, like the 
latter, announced to the people by the blowing of the 
horn. In Ezechiel (xlvi, 17) the Jubilee year is called 
“the year of release” (9)797 Nat’); hence some com- 
mentators have derived the word 53)) (Jubilee) from 
the stem 53°, which means ‘“‘to emit”’, “to liberate”. 
The first derivation, however, is more acceptable. 

The legislation concerning the year of Jubilee is 
found in Leviticus, xxv, 8-54, and xxvu, 16-24. It con- 
tains three main enactments: (1) rest of the soil; (2) re- 
version of landed property to its original owner, who 
had been driven by poverty to sellit; and (3) the freeing 
or manumission of those Israelites who,through poverty 
or otherwise, had become the slaves of their brethren. 

The first enactment (contained in Leviticus, xxv, 
11-12) enjoins that as in the case of each Sabbatie year, 
so in each Jubilee year the soil is to be at rest, and that 
there is to be no tillage nor harvest, but that what the 
land produces spontaneously and of its own accord is 
free to be utilized by all Israelites, including, of course, 
the landlord himself, but only for their own actual and 
immediate use and maintenance, and, consequently, 
not to be stored by anyone for any other time or pur- 
pose. The object of this law, as well as of the two fol- 
lewing, is most commendable, as by it the poor and all 
those who, mainly on account of poverty, do not ac- 
tually own any land, are hereby provided for, not only 
for a whole year every seven years, but also in every 
fiftieth year. 

The second enactment, contained in Leviticus, xxv, 
13-34, and xxvu, 16-24, enjoins that any owner of 
landed property, who, for reason of poverty or other- 
wise, has been compelled to part with his land, has the 
right to receive his property back free in the Jubilee 
year, or to redeem it even before the Jubilee year, if 
either his own financial circumstances have improved, 
or if his next of kin will redeem it for him by paying 
back according to the price which regulated the pur- 
chase. Hence, among the ancient Hebrews, the trans- 
fer of property was not, properly speaking, the sale of 
the land but of its produce for a certain number of 
years, and the price was fixed according to the number 
of years which intervened between the year of the sale 
and that of the next year of jubilee. Accordingly, the 
right of possession of real estate was inalienable. 
Whether a landowner was ever allowed to part perma-~ 
nently with his property for speculation, or for any 
purpose other than poverty, is not explicitly stated, 
although according to later rabbinical interpretation, 
this was considered as legally unlawful. Real estate in 
walled towns was made an exception to this law. An 
owner who had sold was permitted to redeem his prop- 
erty provided he did so within a year, but not after- 
wards. Levitieal cities, on the other hand, as well as 
all the property in them, came under the provisions 
of the general law, reverting back to their original own- 
ers in the year of jubilee. Land in the suburbs of such 
cities could not be disposed of, or traded with in any 
manner. In ease a man dedicated property to the 
Lord, he was permitted to redeem it, provided he 
added to it one-fifth of its value as reckoned by the 
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number of crops it would produce before the year of 
Jubilee, and provided, also, he redeemed it before that 
period. If not reclaimed then or before that period, it 
was understood to be dedicated forever. ‘The details 
of these exchanges of property probably varied at dif- 
ferent times. Josephus informs us that the temporary 
proprietor of a piece of land made a settlement with its 
owner at the year of Jubilee on the following terms: 
after making a statement of the value of the crops he 
had obtained from the land, and of what he had ex- 
pended upon it, if his receipts exceeded the expenses, 
the owner got nothing; but if the reverse was true, the 
latter was expected to make good the loss (Bissell, 
“Biblical Antiquities”, 231). 

The third enactment (contained in Leviticus, xxv, 
39-54) enjoins that all those Israelites who through 
poverty have sold themselves as slaves to their fellow- 
Israelites or to foreigners resident among them, and 
who, up to the time of the Jubilee year, have neither 
completed their six years of servitude, nor redeemed 
themselves, nor been redeemed by their relatives, are 
to be set free in the Jubilee year to return with their 
children to their family and to the patrimony of their 
fathers. Exception, of course, is made in the case of 
those slaves who refuse to become free at the expira- 
tion of the appointed six years’ servitude. In this 
case they are allowed to become slaves forever and, in 
order to indicate their consent to this, they are re- 
quired to submit to the boring of their ears (Ex., xxi, 
6). This exception, of course, is in no way in contra- 
diction with the Jubilee-year’s enactment. It is not 
necessary, therefore, in order to explain this apparent 
contradiction, to maintain that the two legislations 
belong to two distinct periods, or, still less, to main- 
tain that the two legislations are conflicting, as some 
modern critics have maintained. Itisimportant, how- 
ever, to remark that the legislation concerning the 
various enactments of the Jubilee year contained in 
Leviticus, is not sufficiently expanded so as to cover 
all possible hypotheses and cases. This want has 
been more or less consistently remedied by later 
Talmudie and rabbinical enactments and_legisla- 
tions. 

The design and importance of the Jubilee-year leg- 
islation, in both its social and economic aspects, has 
been well pointed out by Dr. Ginsburg, as follows: 
“The design of this institution is that those of the 
people of God who, through poverty or other adverse 
circumstances, had forfeited their personal liberty or 
property to their fellow-brethren, should have their 
debts forgiven by their co-religionists every half cen- 
tury, on the great day of atonement, and be restored 
to their families and inheritance as freely and fully as 
God on that very day forgave the debts of his people 
and restored them to perfect fellowship with himself, 
so that the whole community, having forgiven each 
other and being forgiven by God, might return to the 
original order which had been disturbed in the lapse of 
time, and being freed from the bondage of one an- 
other, might unreservedly be the servants of him who 
is their releemer. The aim of the jubilee, therefore, 
is to preserve unimpaired the essential character of the 
theocracy, to the end that there be no poor among the 
people of God (Deut. xv, 4). Hence God, who re- 
deemed Israel from the bondage of Egypt to be his 

eculiar people, and allotted to them the promised 
and, will not suffer any one to usurp his title as Lord 
over those whom he owns as his own. It is the idea of 
grace for all the suffering children of man, bringing 
freedom to the captive and rest to the weary as well as 
to the earth, which made the year of jubilee the sym- 
bol of the Messianic year of grace (Guin prs; 
Is., lxi, 2), when all the conflicts in the universe shall 
be restored to their original harmony, and when not 
only we, who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, but the 
whole creation, which groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now, shall be restored into the glorious 
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liberty of the sons of God (comp. Is. Ixi, 1-3; Luke, iv, 
21; Rom. viii, 18-23; Heb. iv, 9). 
_ ‘Lhe importance of this institution will be apparent if 
it is considered what moral and social advantages 
would accrue to the community from the sacred ob- 
servance of it. 1. It would prevent the accumulation 
of land on the part of a few to the detriment of the 
community at large. 2. It would render it impossible 
for any one to be born to absolute poverty, since every 
one had his hereditary land. 3. It would preclude 
those inequalities which are produced by extremes of 
riches and poverty, and which make one man domineer 
over another. 4. It would utterly do away with 
slavery. 5. It would afford a fresh opportunity to 
those who were reduced by adverse circumstances to 
begin again their career of industry, in the patrimony 
which they had temporarily forfeited. 6. It would 
periodically rectify the disorders which creep into the 
state in the course of time, preclude the division of the 
people into nobles and plebeians, and preserve the 
theocracy inviolate (C. D. Ginsburg in Kitto, ‘‘Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical Literature”, s. v. ‘‘Jubilee, The 
Year of”). 

Kiet, Nowack, Benzicrer, and Bisspiu’s works on Biblicai 
archaeology, as well as DituMANN, BAaentscu, and BERTHOLET’S 
ecommeartaries on Leviticus; HArrorp-Barrerssy in Hasr., 


Dict. of the Bible, s.v. Sabbatical Year; Lesbrre in Via., Dict. 
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Jubilees, Book or (74 "IwBndata)—An apocryphal 
writing, so called from the fact that the narratives 
and stories contained in it are arranged throughout in 
a fanciful chronological system of jubilee—periods of 
forty-nine years each; each event is recorded as having 
taken place in such a week of such a month of such a 
Jubilee year. The author assumes an impossible solar 
year of 364 days (i.e. twelve months of thirty dayt 
each, and four intercalary days) to which the Jewish 
ecclesiastical year of thirteen months of twenty-eight 
days each exactly corresponds. The whole chronology, 
for which the author claims heavenly authority, is 
based upon the number seven. Thus the week had 7 
days; the month 4x 7=28; the year 52 x 7=364; 
the year week 7 years; and the Jubilee 7x 7=49. It 
is also called “Little Genesis” (9 Aerrh Téveots), or 
“TLepto-Genesis”, not on account of its size, for it is 
considerably larger than the Canonical Genesis, but 
owing to its minor or inferior authority as compared 
with the latter. It is also called ‘“ Apocalypse of 
Moses”, “The Life of Adam’’, and in Ethiopie it is 
called “Kufalé”. In the “Decretum Gelasianum”, 
concerning the canonical and apocryphal books of 
Scripture, we find among the apocrypha a work en- 
titled “Liber de filiabus Adz Leptogenesis” (Book 
of the daughters of Adam Little Genesis), which is 
probably a combination of two titles belonging to two 
separate works. The book is also mentioned by Je- 
rome, in his Hpistle “ad Fabiolam”, in connexion 
with the name of a place called Rissa 7D  (Num., 
xxxiii, 21), and by Epiphanius and by Didymus of 
Alexandria, which shows that it was well known both 
in the East and in the West. 

The Book of Jubilees was originally written in He- 
brew, and, according to Charles (“ Book of Jubilees”, 
London, 1902), partly in verse; but it has come down 
to us in its complete form only in Ethiopic, and also 
in various fragments, Greek and Latin. The Ethiopic 
text was first edited by Dillmann in 1859 (“ Kufalé sive 
Liber Jubileorum, «thiopice ad duorum librorum 
manuscriptorum fidem, primum edidit Dillmann”, 
Kiel, 1859), who in 1850-51 had already published 
a German version of it in Ewald’s “ Jahrbiicher 
der Biblischen Wissenschaft”, vol. II, 1850, pp. 
230-256; voi. III, 1851, pp. 1-96. The incomplete 
Latin version was first discovered and edited in 
1861, by the late Monsignor Ceriani, prefect of the 
Ambrosiana, in his “ Monumenta Sacra et Profana’ 
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vol. 1, fase. I, pp. 15-54. The Greck fragments are 
scattered in the writings of various Byzantine chron- 
iclers such as Syncellus, Cedrenus, Zonoras, and Gly- 
cas. ‘The incomplete Latin version, which like the 
Ethiopic was made from the Greek, was re-edited in 
1874 by Rénsch, accompanied with a Latin render- 
ing by Dillmann of the corresponding portion in 
the Lthiopic version, with a very valuable commen- 
ary and several excursus (“Das Bueh der Jubilien 
oder die kleine Genesis ete.”, Leipzig, 1874). In 
1900 Dr. Littmann published a newer German ver- 
sion of the Ethiopic text in Kautasch’s “ Apoery- 
phen und Pseudoepigraphen”, 8rd ed., vol. IT, pp. 
274 sqq., and, in 188%, Dr. Schodde published the 
first English version of the book (“ Book of Jubilees”’, 
Oberlin, Ohio, 1888). In 1895 the Wthiopic text was 
re-edited in a revised form by Charles, and by him 
translated into Mnglish in 1893-5 in the “ Jewish Quar- 
terly Review” (Oct., 1893, July, 1894, January, 1895), 
and subsequently in a separate volume with many ad- 
ditional notes and discussions (“The Book of Jubilees”’ 
London, 1902). A French translation is promised 
by the Abbé I*. Martin, professor of Semitic lan- 
guages at the Catholic Institute of Paris, in his val- 
uable collection entitled “Documents pour I’ Wtude 
de la Bible”. 

The contents of the Book of Jubilees deal with the 
facts and events related in the canonical Book of 
Genesis, enriched by a wealth of legends and stories 
which had arisen in the course of centuries in the pop- 
ular imagination of the Jewish people, and written 
from the rigid Pharisaie point of view of the author 
and of his age; and as the author seeks to reproduce 
the history of primitive times in the spirit of a own 
day, he deals with the Biblical text in a very free fash- 
ion. According to him, Hebrew was the language 
originally spoken by all creatures, animals and man, 
and is the language of Heaven. After the destruction 
of the tower of Babel, it was forgotten until Abraham 
was taught it by the angels. Henoch was the first 
man initiated by the angels in the art of writing, and 
wrote down, accordingly, all the secrets of astronomy, 
of chronology, and of the world’s epochs. Tour 
classes of angels are mentioned, viz. angels of the 
presence, angels of sanctifications, guardian angels 
over individuals, and angels presiding over the phe- 
nomena of nature. As regards demonology the writ- 
er’s position is largely that of the New Testament and 
of the Old-Testament apocryphal writings. 

All these legendary details, it claims, were re- 
vealed by God to Moses through the angel of the pres- 
ence (probably Michael) together with the Law, all of 
which was originally known to but few of the Old 
Testament patriarchs, such as Henoch, Methusala, 
Noe, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Levi. It is 
somewhat difficult to determine the particular Juda- 
istic school its author belonged to; he openly denies 
the resurrection of the body; he does not believe in the 
written tradition; he does not reprobate animal saeri- 
fices, ete. . and the fact that he wrote in Hebrew 
excludes the hypothesis of his [Hellenistic tendencies, 
Kqually untenable is the hypothesis advanced by 
Beer, that he was a Samaritan, for he exeludes Mount 
Garizim, the sacred mount of the Samaritans from 
the list of the four places of God upon earth, viz. the 
Garden of den, the Mount of the Hast, Mount Sinai, 
and Mount Sion. Tf the author belonged to any par- 
ticular school he must have been in all probability 
a Pharisee (Hasidean) of the most rigid type of the 
time of John IHyreanus, in whose reign scholars gener- 
ally agree the book was written (185-105 n.c.). Dr. 
Headlam suggests that the author was a fervent 
opponent of the Christian Faith (see Hastings, “ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible”). But if the author, as it is 
suggested in this rather improbable hypothesis, lived 
in early Christian times, he must have written his 
book before the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction 
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of the Temple, since the latter is assumed throughout 
to be still in existence as the great centre of Jewish 


worship. ; f 
3osides the literature mentioned in the body of the article, 

see the various articles on the subject in the Dictionaries of the 

Bible, and especially Scutiren’s History of the Jewish People in 


the Time of Christ, tr:, V, 134-141. GABRIEL OUSSANI. 


Juda (47)n'), the name of one of the Patriarchs, the 
name of the tribe reputed to be descended from him, 
the name of the territory occupied by the same, and 
also the name of several persons mentioned in the Old 
Testament. 

I. Juda the Patriarch, the son of Jacob by Lia, whose 
exclamation on the occasion of his birth: “‘ Now will I 
praise the Lord” is given as the etymological reason 
for the name “‘ Juda’’, which is derived from the He- 
brew verb ‘‘to praise” (Gen., xxix, 35). It was Juda 
who ested: with his brethren to save the life of 
Joseph, proposing that he be sold to the Ismaelites 
(Gen., xxxvii, 26, 27). Though not the eldest son of 
Jacob, he is represented as assuming an important and 
predominating réle in the family affairs. It is he 
who, on the occasion of the second journey to Egypt, 
persuades the afflicted Jacob to consent to the depar- 
ture of Benjamin (Gen., xliii, 3-10), for whom he pleads 
most touchingly before Joseph after the incident of 
the cup, offering himself to be retained as a slave in his 
stead (Gen., xliv, 18 sqq.). This earnest plea deter- 
mines Joseph to disclose his identity to his brethren 
(Gen., xlv, 1 sqq.). Juda is the one chosen by Jacob 
to precede him into Egypt and announce his coming 
(Gen., xlvi, 28), and his prestige is further emphasized 
in the famous prophecy enunciated by Jacob (Gen., 
xlix, 8-12). To Juda were born five sons, viz., Her, 
Onan, and Sela by the daughter of Sue, and Phares and 
Zara by Thamar (Gen., xxxviii). It is through 
Phares, according to the First Gospel, that the Mes- 
sianic lineage is traced (Matt., i, 3). 

Il. Juda, a tribe of Israel, named after the son of 
Jacob. The unquestioned predominance and provi- 
dential mission of this tribe, foreshadowed in Gen., 
xlix, 8-10, appear from the time of the Exodus and 
throughout the subsequent Israelitish history. From 
the beginning Juda predominated in point of numbers. 
When the first census was taken after the departure 
from ENgypt it numbered 74,600 fighting men, while 
Dan, the next largest tribe, counted only 62,700 and 
the smallest, Manasses, only 32,200. The chief of the 
tribe during the period of the wanderings was Nahas- 
son, son of Aminadab. Among the spies sent to ex- 
plore the Land of Chanaan, the tribe of Juda was 
represented by Caleb, son of Jephone (Num., xiii, 7). 
According to the second census of the Israelites taken 
on the plains of Moab, Juda numbered 76,500 fighting 
men. ‘The names of the principal families of the tribe 
are given in Num., xxvi, 19-21, and inore fully in I 
Par., ii. Caleb was one of the chiefs selected to settle 
the division of the land among the tribes, and on the 
occasion of the passing of the Jordan the tribe of Juda, 
together with those of Simeon, Levi, Issachar, Eph- 
raim and Manasses, was designated to “bless the 
people”’ from the top of Mount Garizim (Deut., xxvii, 
12). After the death of Josue the tribe of Juda was 
chosen to be the vanguard in the war against the 
Chanaanites. This honour was probably less a recog- 
nition of the numerical strength of the tribe than of the 

»xromises it had reeeived (Gen., xlix, 8-10) and the 
1opes for its glorious destiny founded on these prom- 
ises (Judges, 1, 1-2). Juda was again chosen by the 
Divine oracle to head the attack against Gabaa and 
the Benjamites (Judges, xx, 18). The natural ramparts 
surrounding their country saved the inhabitants from 
many of the invasions that troubled their northern breth- 
ren; but the children of Ammon, passing over the Jordan, 
wasted Juda, and the mountains proved ineffectual 
in keeping off the Philistines (Judg., x, 9; I Kings, 
xvii, 1). In the persecution of David by Saul the tribe 
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of Juda showed great loyalty to the former, and soon 
after the death of Saul David was enthusiastically 
crowned at Hebron (II Kings, ii, 4, 7, 10) where he 
reigned seven years (II Kings, v, 5). When the un- 
fortunate schism took place under Roboam only the 
tribe of Juda and of Benjamin remained faithful to the 
House of David (III Kings, xii, 20), and henceforth the 
Southern Kingdom was known as that of Juda. After 
the Captivity the members of Juda were among the 
first to return to Jerusalem and begin the reconstruc- 
tion of the Temple (I Esd., i, 5; iii, 9); in fine, the 
name “‘ Jews”’ (Judeei), by which the post-Exilic Israel- 
ites and their descendants are generally designated, 
is, of course, derived from Juda. Thus the history of 
the Chosen People is to a great extent the story of the 
varying vicissitudes of the dominant tribe of Juda. 
Its military ascendancy and glory reached its height 
in the person of David, the ‘‘lion of Juda”’. But the 
true lion of the tribe of Juda is Christ the Son of David 
(Apoc., v, 5). 

Il. Juda, Territory of. —The tribe of Juda occupied 
a rather extensive territory in the southern part of 
Palestine. It was bounded on the north by Dan and 
Benjamin, on the east by the Dead Sea, on the south 
by Simeon, and on the west by the Sephela or plain of 
the Philistines. The principal cities of Juda are 
enumerated in Josue (xv, 21-62). The sacred writer 
divides the cities into four groups, viz., those of the 
south on the boundary of Idumea, those of the western 
plain, those of the mountain, and finally those of the 
desert. In all, mention is made of 134 towns, about 
one-half of which have been identified or located with 
a fair degree of certitude. The recently built railroad 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem passes through a corner of the 
territory of Juda, the general aspect of which is a series 
of hills covered in the spring-time with grass and 
flowers, but bare and arid during the rest of the year. 
A modern carriage-road runs from Jerusalem to Hebron, 
which lies in a fertile valley between two ranges of green 
hills. Here and there cultivated fields greet the eye. 
The slopes of the hills are dotted with terraced gardens 
and vineyards, among which are to be found grottoes 
and labyrinths which formerly served as hiding-places. 
The Kingdom of Juda, dating from the beginning of 
the reign of Roboam, was thus called in opposition to 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel. The capital, Jeru- 
salem, was situated on the boundary line between 
Juda and Benjamin. 

LeGENDRE in Via., Dict. dela Bible, s. v. 

James F’. Drisco... 


Judaism. See Jews anp JUDAISM. 


Judaizers (from Greek ‘Iovéat{~, to adopt Jewish 
customs—Hsth., viii, 17; Gal., ui, 14), a party of 
Jewish Christians in the Early Church, who either 
held that circumcision and the observance of the 
Mosaic Law were necessary for salvation and in con- 
sequence wished’ to impose them on the Gentile 
converts, or who at least considered them as still 
obligatory on the Jewish Christians. Although the 
Apostles had received the command to announce the 
Gospel to all the nations, they and their associates 
addressed themselves at first only to Jews, converts 
to Judaism, and Samaritans, that is to those who 
were circumcised and observed the Law of Moses. 
The converts, and the Apostles with them, con- 
tinued to conform to Jewish customs: they observed 
the distinction between legally clean and unclean 
food, refused to eat with Gentiles or to enter their 
houses, ete. (Acts, x, 14, 28; xi, 3). At Jerusalem 
they frequented the Temple and took part in Jewish 
religious life as of old (Acts, ii, 46; ili, 1; xxi, 20-26), 
so that, judged from external appearances, they 
seemed to be merely a new Jewish sect distinguished 
by the union and charity existing among its mem- 
bers. The Mosaic ceremonial law was not to be 
permanent indeed, but the time had not yet come 
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for abolishing its observance. The intense attach- 
ment which the Jews had for it, amounting to fanati- 
cism in the case of the Pharisees, would have for- 
bidden such a step, had the Apostles contemplated 
it, as it would have been tantamount to shutting the 
door of the Church to the Jews. 

But sooner or later the Gospel was also to reach 
the Gentiles, and then the delicate question must 
immediately arise: What was their position with re- 
spect to the Law? Were they bound to observe it? 
And if not, what conduct should the Jews hold to- 
wards them? Should the Jews waive such points of 
the Law as were a barrier to free relations between 
Jew and Gentile? To the mind of most Palestinian 
Jews, and especially of the zealots, only two solu- 
tions would present themselves as possible. Hither 
the Gentile converts must accept the Law, or its 
provisions must be enforced against them as against 
the other uncircumcised. But national sentiment, as 
well as love for the Law, would impel them to prefer 
the first. And yet neither solution was admissible, 
if the Church was to embrace all nations and not re- 
main a national institution. The Gentiles would 
never have accepted circumcision with the heavy 
yoke of Mosaism, nor would they have consented to 
occupy an inferior position with regard to the Jews, 
as they necessarily must, if these regarded them as 
unclean and declined to eat with them or even to 
enter their houses. Under such conditions it was 
easy to foresee that the admission of the Gentiles 
must provoke a crisis, which would clear the situa- 
tion. When the brethren at Jerusalem, among 
whom probably were already converts of the sect of 
the Pharisees, learned that Peter had admitted Cor- 
nelius and his household to baptism without subject- 
ing them to circumcision, they loudly expostulated 
with him (Acts, xi, 1-3). The cause assigned for 
their complaints is that he ‘‘had gone in to men un- 
circumcised and had eaten with them”, but the un- 
derlying reason was that he had dispensed with cir- 
cumcision. However, as the case was an exceptional 
one, where the will of God was manifested by mi- 
raculous circumstances, Peter found little difficulty in 
quieting the dissatisfaction (Acts, xi, 4-18). But 
new conversions soon gave rise to far more serious 
trouble, which for a time threatened to produce a 
schism in the Church. 

CouNcIL oF JERUSALEM (A.D. 50 or 51).—The per- 
secution that broke out at the time of St. Stephen’s 
martyrdom providentially hastened the hour when the 
Gospel was to be preached also to the Gentiles. Some 
natives of Cyprus and Cyrene, driven from Jerusalem 
by the persecution, went to Antioch, and there began 
to preach not only to the Jews, but also to the Greeks. 
Their action was probably prompted by the example 
set by Peter at Caesarea, which their more liberal views 
as Hellenists would naturally dispose them to follow. 
With the help of Barnabas, whom the Apostles sent on 
hearing that a great number of Gentiles were con- 
verted to the Lord at Antioch, and of the former per- 
secutor Saul, a flourishing church, largely Gentile, was 
established there (Acts, xi, 20 sqq.). Soon after (be- 
tween A.D. 45-49) Saul, now called Paul, and Barnabas 
founded the South Galatian churches of Antioch in 
Pisidia, Ieonium, Derbe, and Perge, thus increasing 
the Gentile converts (Acts, xiii, 13—xiv, 24). Seeing 
the Gentile element growing so large and threatening 
to outnumber the Jewish, the zealots of the Law took 
alarm. Both their national pride and their religious 
sentiments were shocked. They welcomed the acces- 
sion of the Gentiles, but the Jewish complexion of the 
Church must be maintained, the Law and the Gospel 
must go hand in hand, and the new converts must be 
Jews as well as Christians. Some went down to An- 
tioch and preached to the Gentile Christians that un- 
less they received circumcision, which as a matter of 
course would carry with it the observance of the other 
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Mosaic prescriptions, they could not be saved (Acts, 
xv, 1). As these men appealed to the authority of the 
Apostles in support of their views, a delegation, in- 
cluding Paul, Barnabas, and Titus, was sent to Jeru- 
salem to lay the matter before the Apostles, that their 
decision might set at rest the disquieted minds of the 
Christians at Antioch (Acts, xv, 2). ; 

In a private interview which Paul had with Peter, 
James (the brother of the Lord), and John, the Apostles 
then present at Jerusalem, they approved his teaching 
and recognized his special mission to the Gentiles (Gal., 
ii, 1-9). But to still the clamours of the converts from 
Pharisaism who demanded that the Gentile converts 
“must be cireumcised and be commanded to observe 
the Law of Moses”, the matter was discussed in a pub- 
lic meeting. Peter arose and after recalling how Cor- 
nelius and his household, though uncircumcised, had 
received the Holy Ghost as well as they themselves, 
declared that as salvation is by the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the yoke of the Law, which even the 
Jews found exceedingly heavy, should not be imposed 
on the Gentile converts. James after him voiced the 
same sentiment, but asked that the Gentiles should 
observe these four points, namely “that they refrain 
themselves from the pollutions of idols, and from 
fornication, and from things strangled, and from 
blood”. His suggestion was adopted and, with a 
slight change in the wording, incorporated in the de- 
cree which “the apostles and ancients, with the whole 
church” sent to the churches of Syria and Cilicia 
through two delegates, Judas and Silas, who were to 
accompany Paul and Barnabas on their return. “ For- 
asmuch as we have heard,” so ran the decree, “that 
some going out from us have troubled you with words, 
subverting your souls: to whom we gave no command- 
ment; ... it hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us, to lay no further burden upcn you than 
these necessary things: that you abstain from things 
sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication [by which marriages 
within certain degrees of kindred are probably 
meant]; from which things keeping yourselves you 
shall do well” (Acts, xv, 5-29). These four prohibi- 
tions were imposed for the sake of charity and union. 
As they forbade practices which were held in special 
abhorrence by all the Jews, their observance was nec- 
essary to avoid shocking the Jewish brethren and to 
make free intercourse between the two classes of 
Christians possible. This is the drift of the some- 
what obscure reason which St. James adduced in fa- 
vour of his proposition: “ For Moses of old time hath in 
every city them that preach him in the synagogues, 
where he is read every sabbath.’ The four things for- 
bidden are severely prohibited in Lev., xvii, xviii, not 
only to the Israelites, but also to the Gentiles living 
among them. Hence the Jewish Christians, who heard 
these injunctions read in the synagogues, would be 
scandalized if they were not observed by their Gentile 
brethren. By the decree of the Apostles the cause of 
Christian liberty was won against the narrow Judaizers, 
and the way smoothed for the conversion of the na- 
tions. The victory was emphasized by St. Paul’s re- 
fusal to allow Titus to be circumcised even as a pure 
concession to the extremists (Gal., ii, 2-5). 

Tue Incrpent at AntiocH.—The decision of Jeru- 
salem regarded the Gentiles alone, since the only ques- 
tion before the council was whether cireumeision and 
the observance of the Mosaic Law were to be imposed 
‘on the Gentiles. Nothing was decided with regard to 
the observance of the Law by the Jews. Still even 
they were implicitly and in principle freed from its 
obligations. or, if the legal observances were not 
necessary for salvation, the Jew was no more bound by 
them than the Gentile. Nor was anything explicitly 
decided as to the relations which were to subsist be- 
tween the Jews and the Gentiles. Such a decision was 
not demanded by the circumstances, since at Antioch 
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the two classes lived together in harmony before the 
arrival of the mischief-makers. The Jews of the Dis- 
persion were less particular than those of Palestine, 
and very likely some arrangement had been reached 
by which the Jewish Christians could without scruple 
eat with their Gentile brethren at the agape. How- 
ever, the promulgation of the four prohibitions, which 
were intended to facilitate relations, implied that Jew 
and Gentile could freely meet. Hence when Peter 
came to Antioch shortly after the council, he, no less 
than Paul and Barnabas and the others, “did eat with 
the Gentiles” (Gal., ii, 12). But the absence of any 
explicit declaration gave the Judaizers an opportunity 
to begin a new agitation, which, if successful, would 
have rendered the decree of Jerusalem nugatory. 
Foiled in their first attempt, they now insisted that the 
law of not eating with the Gentiles be strictly observed 
by all Jews. They very likely expected to reach by 
indirect methods, what they could not obtain directly. 
Some zealots came from Jerusalem to Antioch. Noth- 
ing warrants the assertion that they were sent by St. 
James to oppose St. Paul, or to enforce the separation 
of the Jewish from the Gentile Christians, much less to 
promulgate a modification of the decree of Jerusalem. 
If they were sent by St. James—zpo rot édGety rivds 
amd IaxéBov probably means simply that they were of 
James’s entourage—they came on some other com- 
mission. 

On their arrival Peter, who up to this had eaten 
with the Gentiles, ‘‘withdrew and separated himself, 
fearing them who were of the circumcision”, and by 
his example drew with him not only the other Jews, 
but even Barnabas, Paul’s fellow-labourer. TF oresee- 
ing the consequences of such conduct, Paul publicly 
rebuked him, because he ‘‘ walked not uprightly ac- 
cording to the truth of the Gospel”. “‘If thou being 
a Jew,” he said to him, ‘‘livest after the manner of 
the Gentiles, and not as the Jews do, how dost thou 
compel the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?” This in- 
cident has been made much of by Baur and his school 
as showing the existence of two primitive forms of 
Christianity, Petrinism and Paulinism, at war with 
each other. But anyone, who will look at the facts 
without preconceived theory, must see that between 
Peter and Paul there was no difference in principles, 
but merely a difference as to the practical conduct to 
be followed under the circumstances. ‘‘Conversationis 
fuit vitium non preedicationis”, as Tertullian happily 
expresses it. That Peter’s principles were the same as 
those of Paul, is shown by his conduct at the time of 
Cornelius’s conversion, by the position he took at the 
Council of Jerusalem, and by his manner of. living 
prior to the arrival of the Judaizers. Paul, on the 
other hand, not only did not object to the observance 
of the Mosaic Law, as long as it did not interfere with 
the liberty of the Gentiles, but he conformed to its pre- 
scriptions when occasion required (I Cor., ix, 20). 
Thus he shortly after circumcised Timothy (Acts, xvi, 
1-3), and he was in the very act of observing the Mo- 
saic ritual when he was arrested at Jerusalem (Acts, 
xxi, 26 sqq.). The difference between them was that 
Peter, recently come from Jerusalem, thought only of 
not wounding the susceptibility of the zealots there, 
and was thus betrayed into a course of action appar- 
ently at variance with his own teaching and caleulated 
to promote the designs of the Judaizers; whereas Paul, 
not preoccupied with such a consideration and with 
more experience among the Gentiles, took a broader 
and truer view of the matter. He saw that Peter’s 
example would promote the movement to avoid close 
relations with the Gentiles, which was only an indirect 
way of foreing Jewish customs upon them. He saw, 
too, that if such a poliey were pursued, the hope of 
converting the Gentiles must be abandoned. Hence 
his bold and energetic action. St. Paul’s account of 
the incident leaves no doubt that St. Peter saw the 
justice of the rebuke. (In the above account Gal., ii, 
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1-10, is with the large majority of commentators taken 
to refer to the Council of Jerusalem, and the incident 
at Antioch is consequently placed after the council. 
Some few interpreters, however, refer Gal. ii, 1-10, to 
the time of St. Paul’s journey mentioned in Acts, xi, 
28-30 [a. p. 44], and place the dispute at Antioch be- 
fore the council.) 

Tue Jupaizers in Oruer Cuurcues.—After the 
foregoing events the Judaizers could do little mischief 
in Syria. But they could carry their agitation to the 
distant churches founded by St. Paul, where the facts 
were less well known; and this they attempted to do. 
The two Epistles to the Corinthians give good reason 
to believe that they were at work at Corinth. The 
party or rather faction of Cephas (I Cor., i, 12) very 
probably consisted of Judaizers. They do not seem, 
however, to have gone beyond belittling St. Paul’s 
authority and person, and sowing distrust towards 
nine (Chel Comes lo rly Cores 02> sche 11 
i, 17-20; x, 10-13). For while he has much to say in 
his own defence, he does not attack the views of the 
Judaizers, as he would certainly have done had they 
been openly preached. His two letters and his subse- 
quent visit to Corinth put an end to the party’s mach- 
inations. In the meantime (supposing Gal. to have 
been written soon after I and IT Cor., as it very prob- 
ably was) Judaizing emissaries had penetrated into the 
Galatian churches, whether North or South Galatian 
matters little here (see GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE), 
and by their skilful manceuvres had almost succeeded 
in persuading the Galatians, or at any rate many of 
them, into accepting circumcision. As at Corinth 
they attacked St. Paul’s authority and person. He 
was only a secondary Apostle, subordinate to the 
Twelve, from whom he had received his instruction in 
the Faith and from whom he held hismission. To his 
teaching they opposed the practice and teaching of the 
pillars of the Church, of those who had conversed with 
the Lord (Gal., ii, 2 sqq.). He was a time-server, 
changing his teaching and conduct according to cir- 
cumstances with the view of ingratiating himself with 
men (Gal., i, 10; v, 11). They argued that cireum- 
cision had been instituted as a sign of an eternal alli- 
ance between God and Israel: if the Galatians then 
wished to have a share in this alliance, with its bless- 
ings, if they wished to be in the full sense of the term 
Christians, they must accept circumcision (Gal., iii, 3 
sq.; v,2). They did not however insist, it would seem, 
on the observance of the whole Law (vy, 3). 

On hearing the news of the threatened defection of 
the churches which he had founded at such cost to 
himself, St. Paul hastily indited the vigorous Epistle 
to the Galatians, in which he meets the accusations 
and arguments of his opponents step by step, and 
uses all his powers of persuasion to induce his neo- 
phytes to stand fast and not to be held again under 
the yoke of bondage. The letter, as far as we know, 
produced the desired effect. In spite of its resem- 
blance to the Epistle to the Galatians, the Epistle to 
the Romans is not, as has been asserted, a polemical 
writing directed against the Judaizing party at 
Rome. The whole tone of the Epistle shows this 
(cf. in particular i, 5-8, 11-12; xv, 14; xvi, 19). Ifhe 
refers to the Jewish Christians of Rome, it is only to 
exhort the Gentiles to bear with these weak brethren 
and to avoid whatever might scandalize them (xiv, 
1-23). He would not have shown such forbearance 
towards the Judaizers, nor spoken of them in such 
gentle tones. His purpose in treating of the useless- 
ness of circumcision and legal observances was to 
forewarn and forearm the Romans against the Juda- 
izing disturbers, should they reach the capital, as he 
had reason to fear (Rom., xvi, 17-18). After their 
attempt in Galatia, St. Paul’s opponents seem to kave 
relaxed their activity, for in his later letters he 
rarely alludes to them. In the Epistle to the Phil- 
ippians he warns against them in very severe terms: 
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“Beware of dogs, beware of evil-workers, beware of 
the concision” (Phil., iii, 2). They do not seem, 
however, to have been active in that church at the 
time. Beyond this only two allusions are found— 
one in I'Tim., i, 6-7: “from which things some go- 
ing astray, are turned aside unto vain babbling: de- 
siring to be teachers of the law, understanding 
neither the things they say, nor whereof they affirm”; 
the other in Tit., iii, 9: ‘“ Avoid foolish questions, and 
genealogies, and contentions, and strivings about the 
law. Tor they are unprofitable things and vain.” 

Finau Hisrory.—With the disappearance of the 
Jewish-Christian community of Jerusalem at the 
time of the rebellion (a. p. 67-70), the question 
about cireumcision and the observance of the Law 
ceased to be of any importance in the Church, and 
soon became a dead issue. At the beginning of the 
second century St. Ignatius of Antioch, it is true, 
still warns against Judaizers (Magnes., x, 3; viii, 1; 
Philad., vi, 1), but the danger was probably more a 
memory than a reality. During the rebellion the 
mass of the Jewish Christians of Palestine retired be- 
yond the Jordan, where they gradually lost touch 
with the Gentiles and in the course of time split up 
into several sects. St. Justin (about 140) distin- 
guishes two kinds of Jewish Christians: those who 
observe the Law of Moses, but do not require its 
observance of others—with these he would hold 
communion, though in this all his contemporaries 
did not agree with him—and those who believe the 
Mosaic Law to be obligatory on all, whom he con- 
siders heretics (Diai. cum Tryph., 47). If Justin is 
describing the Jewish Christians of his day, as he 
appears to do, they had changed little since Apos- 
tolic times. The accounts of later Fathers show 
them divided into three main sects: (a) the Naz- 
arenes, who, while observing the Mosaic Law, seem 
to have been orthodox. They admitted the Divinity 
of Christ and the virginal birth; (b) the Ebionites, who 
denied the Divinity of Christ and the virginal birth, 
and considered St. Paul as an apostate. It should 
be noted, however, that though the Fathers restrict 
the name Ebionite to the heretical Jewish Christians, 
the name was common to all; (c) an offshoot of the 
last infected with Gnosticism (ef. art. EBIONITES). 
After the middle of the fifth century the Jewish 
Christians disappear from history. 
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Judas Iscariot, the Apostle who betrayed his 
Divine Master. The name Judas (‘Iovdas) is the Greek 
form of Judah (Heb. 7), 1. e., praised), a proper 
name frequently found both in the Old and the New 
Testament. Even among the Twelve there were two 
that bore the name, and for this reason it is usually 
associated with the surname Iscariot [Heb. ny 4p wx, 
i. e., a man of Kerioth or Carioth, which is a city of 
Judah (ef. Jos., xv, 25)]. There can be no doubt that 
this is the right interpretation of the name, though the 
true origin is obscured in the Greek spelling, and, as 
might be expected, other derivations have been sug- 
gested (e. g. from Issachar). Very little is told us in 
the Sacred Text concerning the history of Judas Is- 
cariot beyond the bare facts of his call to the Aposto- 
late, his treachery, and his death. His birthplace, as 
we have seen, is indicated in his name Iseariot, and it 
may be remarked that his origin separates him from 
the other Apostles, who were all Galileans. For Ke- 
rioth is a city of Judah. It has been suggested that 
this fact may have had some influence on his career by 
causing want of sympathy with his brethren in the 
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Apostolate. We are told nothing concerning the cir- 
cumstances of his call or his share in the ministry and 
miracles of the Apostles. And it is significant that he 
is never mentioned without some reference to his great 
betrayal. Thus, in the list of the Apostles given in 
the Synoptic Gospels, we read: ‘‘and Judas Iscariot, 
who also betrayed him” (Matt., x, 4. Cf. Mark, 11, 
19; Luke, vi, 16). So again in St. John’s Gospel the 
name first occurs in connexion with the foretelling of 
the betrayal: ‘‘Jesus answered them: Have not I 
chosen you twelve; and one of you isa devil? Now 
he meant Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon: for this 
same was about to betray him, whereas he was one of 
the twelve” (John, vi, 71-2). ‘ ‘ 

In this passage St. John adds a further particular in 
mentioning the name of the traitor Apostle’s father, 
which is not recorded by the other Evangelists. And 
it is he again who tells us that Judas carried the 
purse. For, after describing the anointing of Christ’s 
feet by Mary at the feast in Bethania, the Evangelist 
continues: ‘‘Then one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, 
he that was about to betray him, said: Why was not 
this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given 
to the poor? Now he said this, not because he cared 
for the poor; but because he was a thief, and having 
the purse, carried the things that were put therein” 
(John, xil, 4-6). This fact that Judas carried the 
purse is again referred to by the same Evangelist in 
his account of the Last Supper (xin, 29). The Synop- 
tie Gospels do not notice this office of Judas, nor do 
they say that it was he who protested at the alleged 
waste of the ointment. But it is significant that both 
in Matthew and Mark the account of the anointing is 
closely followed by the story of the betrayal: ‘‘Then 
went one of the twelve, who was called Judas Iscariot, 
to the chief priests, and said to them: What will you 
give me, and [ will deliver him unto you?” (Matt., 
xxvi, 14-5); ‘‘And Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, 
went to the chief priests, to betray him to them. Who 
hearing it were glad; and they promised him they 
would give him money” (Mark, xiv, 10-1). In both 
these accounts it will be noticed that Judas takes the 
initiative: he is not tempted and seduced by the 
priests, but approaches them of his own accord. St. 
Luke tells the same tale, but adds another touch by 
ascribing the deed to the instigation of Satan: ‘‘ And 
Satan entered into Judas, who was surnamed Iscariot, 
one of the twelve. And he went, and discoursed with 
the chief priests and the magistrates, how he might 
betray him to them. And they were glad, and coven- 
anted to give him money. And he promised. And 
he sought opportunity to betray him in the absence of 
the multitude ” (Luke, xxii, 3-6). 

St. John likewise lays stress on the instigation of 
the evil spirit: ‘‘the devil having now put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, to betray 
him” (xiii, 2). The same Evangelist, as we have seen, 
tells of an earlier intimation of Christ’s foreknowledge 
of the betrayal (John, vi, 71-2), and in the same 
chapter says expressly: ‘‘For Jesus knew from the 
beginning, who they were that did not believe, and 
who he was, that would betray him” (vi, 65). But he 
agrees with the Synoptics in recording a more explicit 
prediction of the treachery at the Last Supper: 
*“When Jesus had said these things, he was troubled in 
spirit; and he testified, and said: Amen, amen I say to 
you, one of you shall betray me” (John, xiii, 21). 
And when St. John himself, at Peter’s request, asked 
who this was, ‘‘Jesus answered: He it is to whom I 
shall reach bread dipped. And when he had dipped 
the bread, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of 
Simon. And after the morsel, Satan entered into him. 
And Jesus said to him: That which thou dost, do 
quickly. Now no man at the table knew to what 
purpose he said this unto him. For some thought, be- 
cause Judas had the purse, that Jesus said to him: 
Buy those things which we have need of for the festi- 
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val day: or that he should give something to the poor” 
(xiii, 26-9). These last details about the words of 
Jesus, and the natural surmise of the disciples, are given 
only by St. John. But the prediction and the ques- 
tioning of the disciples are recorded by all the Synop- 
tics (Matt., xxvi; Mark, xiv; Luke, xxii). St. Mat 
thew adds that Judas himself asked, ‘‘Is it I, Rabbi?’ 

and was answered: ‘‘Thou hast said it” (xxvi, 25). 
All four Evangelists agree in regard to the main facts 
of the actual betrayal which followed so closely on this 
prediction, and tell how the traitor came with a mul- 
titude or a band of soldiers from the chief priests, and 
brought them to the place where, as he knew, Jesus 
would be found with His faithful disciples (Matt., xxvi, 
47; Mark, xiv, 43; Luke, xxii, 47; John, xvii, 3). 
But some have details not found in the other narra- 
tives. That the traitor gave a kiss as a sign is men- 
tioned by all the Synopties, but not by St. John, who 
in his turn is alone in telling us that those who came 
to take Jesus fell backward to the ground as He an- 
swered ‘‘I am he.”’ Again, St. Mark tells that Judas 
said ‘‘ Hail, Rabbi” before kissing his Master, but does 
not give any reply. St. Matthew, after recording 
these words and the traitor’s kiss, adds: ‘‘And Jesus 
said to him: Friend, whereto art thou come” (xxvi, 
50). St. Luke (xxii, 48) gives the words: ‘Judas, 
dost thou betray the Son of man with a kiss?” 

St. Matthew is the only Evangelist to mention the 
sum paid by the chief priests as the price of the be- 
trayal, and in accordance with his custom he notices 
that an Old-Testament prophecy has been fulfilled 
therein (Matt., xxvi, 15; xxvii, 5-10). In this last 
passage he tells of the repentance and suicide of the 
traitor, on which the other Gospels are silent, though 
we have another account of these events in the speech 
of St. Peter: “ Men, brethren, the scripture must needs 
be fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost spoke before by the 
mouth of David concerning Judas, who was the leader 
of them that apprehended Jesus: who was numbered 
with us, and had obtained part of this ministry. And 
he indeed hath possessed a field of the reward of in- 
iquity, and being hanged, burst asunder in the midst: 
and all his bowels gushed out. 
to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem: so that the same 
field was called in their tongue, Haceldama, that is to 
say, The field of blood. For it is written in the book 
of Psalms: Let their habitation become desolate, and 
let there be none to dwell therein. And his bishopric 
let another take” (Acts, i, 16-20. Cf. Ps., Ixvili, 26; 
eviii, 8). Some modern critics lay great stress on the 
apparent discrepancies between this passage in the 
Acts and the account given by St. Matthew. For St. 
Peter’s words taken by themselves seem to imply that 
Judas himself bought the field with the price of his in- 
iquity, and that it was called “field of blood” beeause 
of his death. But St. Matthew, on the other hand, 
says: “Then Judas, who betrayed him, seeing that he 
was condemned, repenting himself, brought back the 
thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and ancients, 
saying: I have sinned in betraying innocent blood. 
But they said: What is that to us? look thou to it. 
And casting down the pieces of silver in the temple, he 
departed: and went and hanged himself with an 
halter.” After this the Evangelist goes on to tell how 
the priests, who scrupled to put the money in the 
corbona because it was the price of blood, spent it in 
buying the potter’s field for the burial of strangers, 
which for this cause was called the field of blood. 
And in this St. Matthew sees the fulfilment of the 
prophecy ascribed to Jeremias (but found in Zach., 
xi, 12): “And they took the thirty pieces of silver, 
the price of him that was prized, whom they prized of 
the children of Israel. And they gave them unto 
the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed to me” 
(Matt., xxvii, 9, 10). 

But there does not seem to be any great difficulty in 
reconciling the two accounts. For the field, bought 
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with the rejected price of his treachery, might well be 
described as indirectly bought or possessed by J udas, 
albeit he did not buy it himself. And St. Peter’s 
words about the name Haceldama might be referred 
to the “reward of iniquity” as well as to the violent 
death of the traitor. Similar difficulties are raised as 
to the discrepancies in detail discovered in the various 
accounts of the betrayal itself. But it will be found 
that, without doing violence to the text, the narratives 
of the four Evangelists can be brought into harmony, 
though in any case there will remain some obscure or 
doubtful points. It is disputed, for instance, whether 
Judas was present at the institution of the Holy Eu- 
charist and communicated with the other Apostles. 
But the balance of authority is in favour of the affirm- 
ative. There has also been some difference of opinion 
as to the time of the treachery. Some consider that it 
was suddenly determined on by Judas after the 
anointing at Bethania, while others suppose a longer 
negotiation with the chief priests. 

But these textual difficulties and questions of detail 
fade into insignificance beside the great moral prob- 
lem presented by the fall and treachery of Judas. In 
a very true sense, all sinisa mystery. And the diffi- 
culty is greater with the greatness of the guilt, with 
the smallness of the motive for doing wrong, and with 
the measure of the knowledge and graces vouchsafed to 
the offender. In every way the treachery of Judas 
would seem to be the most mysterious and unintelli- 
gible of sins. For how could one chosen as a disciple, 
and enjoying the grace of the Apostolate and the privi- 
lege of intimate friendship with the Divine Master, be 
tempted to such gross ingratitude for such a paltry 
price? And the difficulty is greater when it is remem- 
bered that the Master thus basely betrayed was not 
hard and stern, but a Lord of loving kindness and 
compassion. Looked at in any light the crime is so 
incredible, both in itself and in all its circumstances, 
that it is no wonder that many attempts have been 
made to give some more intelligible explanation of its 
origin and motives, and, from the wild dreams of 
ancient heretics to the bold speculations of modern 
critics, the problem presented by Judas and _ his 
treachery has been the subject of strange and startling 
theories. As a traitor naturally excites a peculiarly 
violent hatred, especially among those devoted to the 
cause or person betrayed, it was only natural that 
Christians should regard Judas with loathing, and, if 
it were possible, paint him blacker than he was by 
allowing him no good qualities at all. This would be 
an extreme view which, in some respects, lessens the 
difficulty. For if it be supposed that he never really 
believed, if he was a false disciple from the first, or, as 
the Apocryphal Arabie Gospel of the Infancy has it, 
was possessed by Satan even in his childhood, he 
would not have felt the holy influence of Christ 
or enjoyed the light and spiritual gifts of the Apos- 
tolate. 

At the opposite extreme is the strange view held by 
an early Gnostic sect known as the Cainites described 
by St. Irenzeus (Adv. heer., I, c. ult.), and more fully 
by Tertullian (Preesc. heretic., xlvii), and St. Epi- 
phanius (Heres., xxxviii). Certain of these heretics, 
whose opinion has been revived by some modern 
writers in a more plausible form, maintained that 
Judas was really enlightened, and acted as he did in 
order that mankind might be redeemed by the death 
of Christ. For this reason they regarded him as 
worthy of gratitude and veneration. In the modern 
version of this theory it is suggested that Judas, who 
in common with the other disciples looked for a tem- 

oral kingdom of the Messias, did not anticipate the 
death of Christ, but wished to precipitate a crisis and 
hasten the hour of triumph, thinking that the arrest 
would provoke a rising of the people who would set 
Him free and place Him on the throne. In support of 
this they point to the fac’ that, when he found that 
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Christ was condemned and given up tothe Romans, he 
immediately repented of what he had done. But, as 
Strauss remarks, this repentance does not prove that 
the result had not been foreseen. For murderers, who 
have killed their victims with deliberate design, are 
often moved to remorse when the deed is actually 
done. A Catholic in any case cannot view these 
theories with favour since they are plainly repugnant 
to the text of Scripture and the interpretation of tradi- 
tion. However difficult it may be to understand, we 
cannot question the guilt of Judas. On the other hand 
we cannot take the opposite view of those who would 
deny that he was once a real disciple. For, in the first 
place, this view seems hard to reconcile with the fact 
that he was chosen by Christ to be one of the Twelve. 
This choice, it may be safely said, implies some good 
qualities and the gift of no mean graces. 

But, apart from this consideration, it may be urged 
that in exaggerating the original malice of Judas, or 
denying that there was even any good in him, we 
minimize or miss the lesson of his fall. The examples 
of the saints are lost on us if we think of them as be- 
ings of another order without our human weaknesses. 
And in the same way it is a grave mistake to think of 
Judas as a demon without any elements of goodness 
and grace. In his fall is left a warning that even the 
great grace of the Apostolate and the familiar friendshi 
of Jesus may be of no avail to one who is unfaithful. 
And, though nothing should be allowed to palliate the 
guilt of the great betrayal, it may become more intel- 
ligible if we think of it as the outcome of gradual fail- 
ing in lesser things. So again the repentance may be 
taken to imply that the traitor had deceived himself by 
a false hope that after all Christ might pass through the 
midst of His enemies as He had done before at the 
brow of the mountain. And though the circum- 
stances of the death of the traitor give too much 
reason to fear the worst, the Sacred Text does not 
distinctly reject the possibility of real repentance. 
And Origen strangely supposed that Judas hanged 
himself in order to seek Christ in the other world and 


ask His pardon (In Matt., tract. xxxv). 
Curysostomus, Hom. de Juda Proditore; MALpoNATUsS and 
other commentators on New Testament; EpipHanius, Hares., 
xxxviii; Legends on death of Judas in Sutcer, Thesaurus. Mod- 
ern view in Strauss, Das Leben Jesu. 
W. H. Kent. 


Judas Machabeus, third son of the priest Math- 
athias who with his family was the centre and soul of 
the patriotic and religious revolt of the Jews against 
the King of Syria (I Mach.,,4). Various conjectures 
have been put forth as to the origin of his surname. 
The name appears to be derived from the Syriac word 
magqaba (a hammer or mallet) and it was bestowed with 
reference to the crushing prowess displayed by Judas 
against the enemies of the nation, being equivalent to 
the name Martel given to Charles Martel. Judas was 
designated by his dying father as the new leader of the 
band of guerrilla warriors in the year 167 B. c., and he 
remained in command until the year 161. He was ani- 
mated with a great confidence in the help of the Lord 
in the good cause. He began his military operations 
by surprising and burning down many towns which 
had held out for the enemies of Israel, and when regu- 
lar armed forces were sent to put a stop to his ravages, 
he did not refuse to meet them in the field (II Mach., 
viii, 1-7). He proved himself to be an excellent tac- 
tician as well as an intrepid warrior. Among his mili- 
tary exploits are mentioned the defeat and slaying of 
Apollonius the recent plunderer of Jerusalem, and the 
utter rout of the Syrian forces led by the deputy gov- 
ernor Seron in an encounter at Bethoron (I Mach., iii, 
10-24). Other Syrian leaders were also vanquished by 
Judas, viz., Gorgias and Nicanor, Timotheus, Bac- 
chides and Lysias (I Mach., ii, 10-iv, 35). _ ; 

These victories afforded a respite during which 
Judas turned his attention to the condition of the 
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ruined city of Jerusalem and that of the Temple which 
had been ignominiously profaned. Having appointed 
a body of armed men to hold in check the Syrian gar- 
rison still occupying the citadel, the Jewish leader set 
about renovating and purifying the sanctuary, being 
aided in the work by the priests. When the renovation 
was completed the new Temple service was inaugu- 
rated by a feast of re-dedication which lasted eight 
days, and it was decreed that henceforth in memory of 
this event an annual feast also of eight days should be 
celebrated (I Mach., iv, 36-59; II Mach., x, 1-8; John 
x, 22). Some of the neighbouring tribes, alarmed at 
the progress of the Jews, took up arms against them, 
but they were easily vanquished by Judas, who then 
bent all his energies to bring to a successful issue the 
war of independence against Syria. Jor three years 
he pursued this arduous task with relentless energy 
and patience and with varying success. In the mean- 
time he sent messengers to Rome in order to secure the 
protection of the Government against the oppression 
of the Syrians. The mission was diplomatically 
successful, but before the negotiations had time to 
become known in the Hast, Judas had been defeated 
and slain on the battlefield at Laisa (161 B.c.) (I 
Mach., iv, 60-ix, 18; II Mach., x—xv). 

BevuruiEr in Vicouroux, Dict de la Bible, s. v. Judas Macha- 


Judas Thaddeus. See Jupg, Erisrue or Sart. 


Judde, Cuaupr, French preacher and _ spiritual 
father, b. at Rouen, about 20 December, 1661; d. at 
Paris, 11 March, 1735. He entered the Society of 
Jesus on 18 September, 1677, and was admitted to his 
final vows on 2 Feb., 1695. He was first employed to 
preach, and did so successfully both in the provinces 
and in the eapital. It soon became evident that he 
possessed oratorical gifts equal to Bourdaloue’s, who 
indeed wished him to become his successor and spoke of 
bequeathing him his papers. Judde’s superiors, how- 
ever, asked him to sacrifice his pulpit success for the 
more humble but very important duty of training 
his brethren in religious virtues. The orator accepted 
this inconspicuous office, and from 1704 to 1721 he was 
instructor of the third probation at Rouen and rector 
of the Paris novitiate. The hearers of his retreats and 
exhortations were charmed with his solid and convine- 
ing eloquence, at once vigorous and pathetic, and 
sought to keep the memory of it in writing. Hence the 
great number of copies which were preserved by Jes- 
uits or made for the use of other religious commu- 
nities, and of which many are still found in publie and 
private libraries. Father Judde did not publish 
any of his works, but after his death, thanks to the 
transcripts already mentioned, several collections ap- 
peared successively. Father Lallemant, S.J., had 
printed the “Retraite spirituelle pour les personnes 
religieuses” (Paris, 1746), which was early translated 
into Latin by Father J. B. Gachet, 8.J. (Augsburg and 
Freiburg im Br., 1752). Abbé Lemascrier edited the 
“Réflexions chrétiennes sur les grandes vérités de la foi 
et sur les principaux mystéres de la Passion de Notre 
Seigneur” (Paris, 1748). These meditations, espe- 
cially suitable for Holy Week, were later translated 
into Spanish by Father de Isla, S.J. (Madrid, 1785). 
Father Chéron, a Theatine, gave to the public the 
“Exhortations sur les principaux devoirs de I’état 
religieux” (Paris, 1772). Finally, Abbé Lenoir-Du- 
pare, a former Jesuit and novice under Father Judde, 
undertook from copies revised by the author a com- 
plete collection of “uvres spirituelles” (Paris and 
Lyons, 1781-2). At the beginning of these seven vol- 
umes, later reduced to five and often re-edited, there 
is, under the title of “Retraite spirituelle de trente 
jours”, an excellent development of the Exercises of 
St. Ignatius, especiaily the parts known as the First 
and the Third Weeks. The treatises in catechetical 
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form on confession, prayer, and the Mass, and the very 
instructive “Exhortations” are also worthy of note. 
Several parts of this collection have been, up to date, 


published separately and also translated into German. 
SoMMERVOGEL, Bibl. dela Comp. de Jésus, [V, 863-6; IX, 520; 
Lenorr-Duparc, @uvres de Judde, preface. 
Paut DrespucuHy. 


Jude, Erisrte or Sarnt.—The present subject 
will be treated under the following heads: (1) The 
Author and the Authenticity of the Epistle: (1) Jude 
in the Books of the New Testament; (2) Tradition 
as to the Genuineness and the Canonicity of the 
Epistle; (3) Difficulties Arising from the Text; (4) 
The Relation of Jude to the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter; (5) Vocabulary and Style; (II) Analysis of the 
Epistle; (IIT) Occasion and Object; (IV) To Whom 
Addressed; (V) Date and Place of Composition. 

J. Toe AUTHOR AND THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
Eristte.—(1) Jude in the Books of the New Testa- 
ment.—In the address of the Epistle the author 
styles himself “Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ, 
and brother of James”. “Servant of Jesus Christ” 
means ‘apostolic minister or labourer”. “ Brother 
of James” denotes him as the brother of James kar 
é£ox7v, who was well-known to the Hebrew Christians: 
to whom the Epistle of St. Jude was written. This 
James is to be identified with the Bishop of the 
Church of Jerusalem (Acts, xv, 13; xxi, 18), spoken 
of by St. Paul as “the brother of the Lord” (Gal., i, 
19), who was the author of the Catholic Epistle of St. 
James, and is regarded amongst Catholic interpreters 
as the Apostle James, the son of Alpheus (see JAMES 
THE Less, Satnv). This last identification, however, 
is not evident, nor, from a critical point of view, 
does it seem beyond all doubt. Most Catholie com- 
mentators identify Jude with the “Judas Jacobi” 
(“ Jude, the brother of James” in the D. V.) of 
Luke, vi, 16, and Acts, 1, 13—also called Thaddeus 
(Matt., x, 3; Mark, ii, 18)—referring the expression 
to the fact that his brother James was better known 
than himself in the primitive Church. This view is 
strongly confirmed by the title “the brother of 
James”, by which Jude designates himself in the 
address of his Epistle. If this identification is 
proved, it is clear that Jude, the author of the Epistle, 
was reckoned among the Twelve Apostles. This 
opinion is most highly probable. Beyond this we 
find no further information concerning Jude in the 
New Testament, except that the “brethren of the 
Lord”’, among whom Jude was included, were known 
to the Galatians and the Corinthians; also that sev- 
eral of them were married; and that they did not 
fully believe in Christ till after the Resurrection (1 
Cor., ix, 5; Gal.,i, 19; John, vii, 3-5; Acts, i, 14). From 
a fact of Hegesippus told by Eusebius (Hist. ecel., IT], 
xix, Xx, xxii) we learn that Jude was “said to have 
been the brother of the Lord according tothe flesh”’, 
and that two of his grandsons lived till the reign of 
Trajan (see, however, BRETHREN OF THE Lorp). 

(2) Tradition as to the Genuineness and the Canonicity 
of the Epistle—The Epistle of Jude is one of the so- 
called dvriteyéueva; but, although its canonicity has 
been questioned in several Churches, its genuineness 
has never been denied. The brevity of the Epistle, 
the coincidences between it and II Peter, and the 
supposed quotation from apocryphal books, created 
a prejudice against it which was gradually overcome. 
The history of its acceptance by the Church is briefly 
as follows:— 

Some coincidences or analogies exist between Jude 
and the writings of the Apostolic Fathers—between 
Barnabas, ui, 10, and Jude, 3, 4; Clemens Romanus, 
Ep. xx, 12; Ixv, 2, and Jude, 25; Ep. ad Polyc., 
ili, 2; iv, 2, and Jude, 3, 20; Mart. Polye., xx, and 
Jude, 24 sq. it is possible, though not certain, that 
the passages here noted were suggested by the text of 
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Jude. The similarity between ‘‘Didache”, ii, 7, and 
Jude, 22 sq., does not seem to be accidental, whilst in 
Athenagoras (about a. p. 177), “Leg.’”’, xxiv, and in 
Theophilus of Antioch (d. about 183), ‘‘Ad Autol.”, 
II, xv, there is a clear reference to Jude, 6 and 13 re- 
spectively. 

The earliest positive reference to the Epistle occurs 
in the Muratorian Fragment, ‘‘Epistola sane Jude et 
superscripts Joannis duae in catholica [scil. Eeclesia] 
habentur.” The Epistle was thus recognized as ca- 
nonical and Apostolic (for it is Jude the Apostle who is 
here meant) in the Roman Church about 170. At the 
end of the second century it wasalso accepted as ca- 
nonical and Apostolic by the Church of Alexandria 
(Clement of Alexandria, ‘‘ Peed.’”’, III, viii, followed by 
Origen), and by the African Church of Carthage (Ter- 
tullian). At the beginning of the third century the 
Epistle was universally accepted except in the primi- 
tive East Syrian Church, where none of the Catholic 
Epistles were recognized, nor the Apocalypse. 

This remarkably wide acceptance, representing as it 
does the voice of ancient tradition, testifies to the can- 
onicity and the genuineness of Jude. During the 
third and fourth centuries doubt and suspicion, based 
on internal evidence (especially on the supposed 
quotation from the Book of Henoch and the “ As- 
sumption of Moses”), arose in several Churches. 
However, the prejudice created against the deutero- 
canonical Jude was soon overcome, so that the Epistle 
was universally accepted in the Western Church at 
the very beginning of the fifth century (see CANON OF 
THE HoLy ScRIPTURES). 

In the Eastern Church Eusebius of Ceesarea (260- 
340) placed Jude among the antilegomena or the “‘dis- 
puted books, which are nevertheless known and ac- 
cepted by the greater number” (Hist. Ecel., I, xxiii; 
III, xxv); he incorporated all the Catholic Epistles in 
the fifty copies of the Bible which, at the command of 
Constantine, he wrote for the Church of Constanti- 
nople. St. Athanasius (d. 387) and St. Epiphanius 
(d. 403) placed Jude among the canonical and Apos- 
tolie writings. Junilius and Paul of Nisibis in Constan- 
tinople (545) held it as medie auctoritatis. However, 
in the sixth century the Greek Church everywhere 
considered Jude as canonical. 

The recognition of Jude in the Syriae Church is not 
clear. In Western Syria we find no trace of Jude in 
the fifth century. In Eastern Syria the Epistle is 
wanting in the oldest Syriac version, the Peshito, but 
it is accepted in the Philoxenian (508) and Heracleon 
(616) versions. Except among the Syriac Nestorians, 
there is no trace of any ecclesiastical contradiction 
from the beginning of the sixth century till the Council 
of Trent, which defined the canonicity of both the 
proto- and deutero-canonical books of the New Testa- 
ment. 

(3) Difficulties Arising from the Text.—The wording 
of v. 17—which some critics have taken as an evidence 
that the Epistle was written in the second century— 
does not imply that the recipients of the Epistle 
had, in a period that was past, received oral 
instructions from ail the Apostles, nor does it imply 
that Jude himself was not an Apostle. The text rav 
émooré\wv implies only that several of the Apostles had 
predicted to the readers that such “‘mockers” as are 
described by the writer would assail the Faith; it is 
not separation in time, but distance of place, that leads 
Jude to refer to the scattered Apostles as a body. Nor 
does he exclude himself from this body; he only de- 
clares that he was not one of those prophesying 
Apostles. The author of II Peter, who often ranks 
himself among the Apostles, uses a similar expression, 
Tay drocrbhwy vuGv (ii, 2),and certainly does not mean 
te imply that he himself was not an Apostle. Many 
Protestant scholars have maintained that the false 
teachers denounced in Jude are Gnostics of the 
second century. But. as Bigg rightly says: ‘‘It is not 
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really a tenable view” (op. cit. infra). St. Jude does 
not give any details about the errors denounced in 
this short letter any more than does St. Peter, and 
there is no ground for identifying the false teachers 
with any of the Gnostic sects known to us. There is 
nothing in the references made to false doctrines that 
obliges us to look beyond the Apostolic times. The 
use made of apocryphal writings, even if proved, is not 
an argument against the Apostolicity of the Epistle; 
at most it could only invalidate its canonicity and in- 
spiration. Verse 9, which contains the reference con- 
cerning the body of Moses, was supposed by Didymus 
(“Enarr. in Epist. Jude” in P. G., XX XIX, 1811 
sqq.), Clement of Alexandria (Adumbr. in Ep. Jude), 
and Origen (De Prine., III, ii, 1), to have been taken 
from the ‘Assumption of Moses”, which is unques- 
tionably anterior to the Epistle of Jude. Jude may 
possibly have learned the story of the contest from 
Jewish tradition. But, at any rate, it is evident that 
Jude does not quote the “Assumption” as a written 
authority, and still less as a canonical book. 

As regards the prophecy of vv. 14 sq., many Cath- 
olie scholars admit it to be a loose and abbreviated ci- 
tation from the apoeryphal Book of Henoch, i, 1, 9, 
which existed a century before St. Jude wrote. But 
here again St. Jude does not quote Henoch as a ca- 
nonical book. There is nothing strange, as Plumptre 
remarks (op. cit. infra, 88), in Jude making use of 
books not included in the Hebrew Canon of the Old 
Testament, ‘‘as furnishing illustrations that gave point 
and force to his counsels. The false teachers, against 
whom he wrote, were characterized largely by their 
fondness for Jewish fables, and the allusive references 
to books with which they were familiar, were therefore 
of the nature of an argumentum ad hominem. He 
fought them, as it were, with their own weapons.” 
He merely intends to remind his readers of what they 
know. He does not affirm or teach the literary origin 
of the apocryphal book; such is not his intention. 
He simply makes use of the general knowledge it con- 
veys, just as the mention of the dispute between 
Michael and the Devil is but an allusion to what is 
assumed as being known to the readers. Bynomeans, 
therefore, does either of the passages offer any diffi- 
culty against the canonicity of the Epistle, or against 
the Catholic doctrine of inspiration. 

(4) The Relation of Jude to the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter.—The resemblance as to thought and language 
between Jude and II Peter, ii, is quite sufficient to 
make it certain that one of the two writers borrowed 
from the other; the hypothesis that both writers bor- 
rowed from a common document must be put aside, 
as having no support whatsoever. The question re- 
mains: Which of the two Epistles was the earlier? 
The priority of Il Peter, as well as the priority of 
Jude, has found strong advocates, and much has 
been written about this intricate question. The fol- 
lowing arguments, however, lead to the conclusion 
that the Epistle of Jude was the earlier of the two. 
(a) It is not uncommon for St. Peter to throw a 
light on the more obscure passages of the Epistle of 
Jude, or to interpret the more difficult passages. At 
one time he puts them in a shorter form or uses 
more general terms; at another, while adducing in 
general the same arguments, he adds a new one or 
omits one or another used in Jude. This shows that 
St. Peter had probably read the Epistle of St. Jude. 
Compare especially II Peter, i, 12, with Jude, 10. 
(b) This may also be confirmed not only by II Peter, 
ii, 17, compared with Jude, 13—where St. Peter 
doubles Jude’s comparison and puts more strength 
into it, whilst Jude has more similitudes—but also 
by comparing the style of both; for, whereas the 
style of Jude is always the same, that of St. Peter 
differs somewhat from his usual way of writing, and 
the reasons for this change seem to be the matter he 
writes about and the influence of the Hpistle of St. 
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Jude. (c) Finally, it is more probable that St. Peter 
has embodied in his work the text of Jude’s Epistle 
than that Jude should have included in his writing 
only a part of St. Peter’s Epistle. If Jude wrote 
later than Peter and found the same state of things, 
why did he omit the remaining questions, e. g. the 
doubts about the parousie? Or why should he, in 
order to combat the same heretics, give only a sum- 
mary of St. Peter’s Epistle, omitting entirely the 
strongest arguments? 

(5) Vocabulary and Style—The vocabulary of Jude 
proves that the author was a Jew, saturated with 
the Old Testament, using Hebraisms, yet acquainted 
with the xowh diddexros—the “common dialect”. 
Thirteen words found in Jude do not occur else- 
where in the New Testament. Some words of the 
new Christian dialect appear in Jude as well as in 
the Pauline Epistles, but literary affinity or direct 
quotation cannot be proved. The style, although 
sometimes poetical, always evinces the severe and 
authoritative tone of a man of Apostolic rank, held 
in high honour. 

II. Anatysis or THE Epistie.—(a) Exordium: 
Address and good wishes (vv. 1-2); occasion and 
purpose of the Epistle (3-4). (b) Part the first: He 
inveighs against the pseudo-doctors; describes their 
life and errors (5-16). They will be severely pun- 
ished, as is evident from the severe punishment of 
the unbelieving Israelites in the desert (5), of the 
wicked angels (6), and of the inhabitants of Sodom 
(7). He mentions their wicked teaching and life 
(8), and opposes the modesty of Michael the Arch- 
angel (9) to their pride (10). He foretells for the 
heretics the punishment of Cain, Balaam, and the 
sons of Core, for they have imitated their errors (11- 
3). Enoch has already prophesied the judgment of 
God upon them (14-6). (c) Part the second: He 
exhorts the faithful (17-23). They must remember 
the teaching of the Apostles, by whom they had 
been warned of the coming of such heretics (17-19). 
They must maintain the Faith, keep themselves in 
the love of God, and wait for life everlasting (20-21). 
What their behaviour should be towards Christians 
that have in any way fallen away (22-23). (d) Epi- 
logue: a most beautiful doxology (24-25). 

III. Occasion AND Ossect.—Occasion.— The 
Epistle was occasioned by the spread of the dog- 
matico-moral errors amongst the Hebrew Christians; 
pseudo-doctors ‘‘are secretly entered in”, who abuse 
Christian liberty to give themselves over to intem- 
perance; moreover “denying the only sovereign 
Ruler, and our Lord Jesus Christ” (4). 

Object.—Jude’s intention was to caution his read- 
ers, the Hebrew Christians, against such depraved 
teaching, and to exhort them to keep faithfully the 
teaching of the Apostles. 

TV. To Wuom Appressep.—The dedicatory ad- 
dress runs as follows: rots év Oe@ rarpl yyarnuévois 
kal “Inood Xpicr@® rernpnuévois kAnTots (to them that 
are beloved in God the Father, and preserved 
in Jesus Christ, and called). Which are the 
kAntol, or ‘called’, becomes manifest from the 
context. They are not all the Christians of the 
whole Christian world, but those of a particular 
Church (vv. 3, 4, 17, 22). Several commentators 
think that St. Jude’s Epistle was addressed to the 
same churches of Asia Minor to which St. Peter’s 
Epistle was written. This opinion, according to 
these commentators, is to be held because in both 
Epistles the same errors are condemned, and also 
because Jude (v. 17) appears to have known II 
Peter, and shows that the prophecy of the Prince of 
the Apostles has been verified. But we have al- 
ready proved that the second argument is of no 
value (see above I, 4); as for the first, there are two 
objections: (a) the errors condemned in the Epistle 
of St. Jude and in II Peter may have spread in 
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countries outside Asia Minor; (b) we find in Jude 
several reasons for believing that the Epistle was ad- 
dressed, not to the Gentile Christians of Asia Minor, 
but to the Hebrew Christians of Palestine or of a 
neighbouring country. 

V. DatE AND PLACE OF Composition.—Date.—It 
is difficult to state the exact time at which St. Jude 
wrote his Epistle. But the doctrines against which 
he inveighs, and the looseness of morals or the so- 
called antinomismus, seem to indicate the end of the 
Apostolic age. Jude seems on the other hand to 
have written before a. p. 70; otherwise in vv. 5-7 
he would have spoken of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. In those verses St. Jude mentions the differ- 
ent punishments of prevaricators, and therefore in 
this exhortation to Hebrew Christians he could not 
have passed over in silence so dire a calamity. More- 
over we have shown that the Epistle of St. Jude was 
written before II Peter, which latter was probably 
written A. p. 64 (65). Therefore St. Jude must have 
written shortly before 64 (65). 

Place of Composition.—Here we can only guess, 
but we prefer the opinion that the Epistle was 
written in Palestine, and probably in Jerusalem. 

Consult Introductions to the New Testament. It will suffice 
to indicate some recent commentaries and special studies in 
which the earlier bibliography is given. CATHOLIC WorkKs.— 
ERmont, in Vicourovux, Dict. de la Bible, s. v. Jude, Epttre de 
saint; HENKEL, Der zweite Brief des Apostelfiirsten Petrus, 
gepriift auf seine Echtheit (Freiburg im Br., 1904); Marer, 
Der Judasbrief (Freiburg im Br., 1906); Caumgs, Epitres catho- 
liques, Apocalypse (Paris, 1905); Jacquier, Hist. des livres du 
N. T.,1V (Paris, 1908); Brassac, Manuel biblique, IV (Paris, 
1909); Van SrHenkistTe, ed. CAMERLYNCK, Commentarius in 
epistolas catholicas (5th ed., Bruges, 1909). Non-CatTHo.xic 
Works.—Spitta, Der zweite Brief Petri und der Brief des Judas 
(Halle, 1885); Kunst, Die Briefe Petri und Jude (Gottingen, 
1897); Srerrert in Hauck, Realencyk. fiir prot. Theol. (Leipzig, 
1901), s. v. Judasbrief; CHASE in Hastines, Dict. of the Bible 
(Edinburgh, 1902), s. v. Jude, Epistle of; Puumprrn, The 
General Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude (Cambridge, 1903); 
Biaa, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. Jude (Edinburgh, 1903); Mayor, Epistle of St. 
Jude and Second Epistle of St. Peter (London, 1907). 
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Judea.—Like the adjective “Iovdaios, the noun 
"Tovdala comes from the Aramzan Jehiidaz (I Esd., iv, 
12). “It designates the part of Palestine adjacent to 
Jerusalem and inhabited by the Jewish community 
after their return from captivity. Its original limits 
may be assigned as follows: Bethstr, on the south; 
Bethoron, on the north; Emaiis, on the west; the Jor- 
dan on the east. The Jews scattered in other parts of 
the country did not inhabit Judea properly so called. 
When, in 160 B. c., the Syrian general Bacchides 
wished to keep Judea in his possession, he built forts 
at Jericho, Bethoron, Bethel, Tibneh, and Tephon (not 
Bét-Nettif), and fortified Bethstir and Gézer (I Mach., 
ix, 50-52). Then, between Nehemias (ef. II Esd., 
iii) and the Hasmoneans, the boundaries of the Jew- 
ish country underwent few modifications. But the 
Machabees, through their conquests, pushed the fron- 
tiers back; Apherema (Taybeh?), Lydda, Ramathem, 
(Rentis) (I Mach., xi, 34), Jaffa (I Mach., xii, 33), 
Madaba, Samaria, Seythopolis (Josephus, ‘‘ Antiq. 
Jud.”, XIII, ix, 1; x, 2) were in succession annexed to 
the Jewish territory. The Machabean kingdom is 
sometimes called Judea by Josephus (Antiq. Jud., 
XIII, xi, 3). Elsewhere, however, the same historian 
restricts Judea proper to more correct limits. To the 
north it extended only as far as Anuath-Borkeos 
(‘Ainah-Bergit), less than two miles north of Lubban; 
to the south as far as Iardas, on the confines of Arabia, 
thus taking in what was called Idumea at the time of 
the Syrian domination. The Jordan was its boundary 
on the east, the Mediterranean on the west (Bell. 
Jud., II, ii, 5). The history of this Judea is often 
confounded with that of Jerusalem. At first a prov- 
ince (medinah) of the Persian Empire, it was adminis- 
tered by a governor who resided at Jerusalem and was 
assisted by a council of elders. In 3328. c., Alexander 
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annexed it to the empire which he was then buiid- 
ing. His successors long disputed over it. In 320 it was 
Egyptian; in 198 it was Syrian. The Jewish rising 
under the Machabees, which began in 167, issued in the 
independence of Judea, which lasted from 130 to 63 
B.c. At the latter date, Pompey made it tributary to 
the Romans. Under Herod, who became its king in 
37 8B. c., the Saviour was born at Bethlehem. Arche- 
laus, the son and successor of Herod, having been 
deposed in the year 6 of our era, the government of 
Judea was confided to Roman procurators, one of 
whom, Pontius Pilate, condemned Christ to the cross, 
and two others, Felix and Porcius Festus, are involved 
in the history of St. Paul. Administered from a. p. 41 
to 44 by Agrippa I, it returned to the procurators until 
A. D. 66; and in a. p. 70 Judea disappeared as an indi- 
vidual district. 

The evangelization of Judea began during the 
earthly life of Christ, Who journeved through the land 
more than once and had friends there. It was one of 
the first provinces to benefit by the preaching of the 
Apostles. Judeans had heard the discourse of St. 
Peter, when he went forth from the upper chamber, 
and ‘‘there came together to Jerusalem a multitude 
out of the neighbouring cities, bringing sick persons, 
and such as were troubled with unclean spirits; who 
were all healed” (Acts, v, 16). Philip, one of the most 
zealous of the first seven deacons, baptizes the eunuch 
of Ethiopia on the road from Jerusalem to Gaza, in 
the spring which rises at the foot of Bethstir. Thence 
this preacher betakes himself to Azotus (‘Esdoud), 
and from Azotus he goes up to Cesarea, preaching the 
Gospel in the towns through which he passes. Lydda 
and Joppa, where St. Peter was soon to find disciples, 
lay along St. Philip’s itinerary (Acts, viii, 26 sqq.). 
The Talmud is perhaps furnishing information on the 
preaching of the Gospel in Judea when it speaks of 
James of Kafar Sama, who healed the sick in the name 
of Jesus. KafarS4m4 was probably in the neighbour- 
hood of Hebron (perhaps Semouah). St. Paul again 
and again speaks of the Churches of Judea as being 
sorely tried by poverty, dissension, and persecution— 
Churches to which he was at first unknown, but which 
afterwards listened to his voice (I Thess., 11, 14; Gal., 
i, 22; Acts, xi, 29). Christianity was planted in Judea 
so early that at the Council of Nicwa (325) we meet 
with bishops of Cesarea, Ascalon, Nicopolis, Jamnia, 
Eleutheropolis, Maximianopolis (Hebron?), Jericho 
Lydda, Azotus, Gaza (Gelzer, ‘‘Patrum Nicenorum 
nomina”, Leipzig, 1898). In later lists of bishops we 
find names to add to these: Joppa, Anthedon, Dio- 
cletianopolis, Raphia, ete. (Hierocles, ‘‘Synecdemus”, 
Berlin, 1866). From the fourth century to the Arab 
invasion the monastic life rose to a great height; it is 
enough to mention the foundations of St. Euthymius, 
St. Theodosius, and St. Sabas (ef. Génier, ‘‘ Vie de s. 
Euthyme le Grand”, Paris, 1909). 

Considered in the extension given to it by Josephus 
—i. e. asa great square of territory lying between Aq- 
rabeh, Deir Balltit, and the Nahr el Audjeh, on the 
north; the Mediterranean, on the west; Bersabee and 
Tell ‘Arad, on the south; the Dead Sea and the Jordan, 
on the east—Judea presents a sufficiently varied phys- 
iognomy. On the west the ancient Philistia, the 
plains of Shephelah, of the Darém, and of Saron pro- 
duce sesame, wheat, and sorghum in abundance, while 
the orange, citron, palm, and vine grow there freely. 
In this level region are several important places: Jaffa 
(23,000 inhabitants), Gaza (16,000 inhabitants), 
Lydda, and Ramleh. Between the plain and the main 
group of mountains there is a stretch of well-cultivated 
hilly country without any important towns. The 
mountain region of Judea rises to a height of 3280 feet, 
and is not very fertile, except near the springs. The 
summits are quite bare; where any earth is to be found 
on the rocks the fig, the olive, the vine, and barley 
grow. Of this region the chief centres are J erusalem 
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(80,000 to 100,000 inhabitants), Bethlehem (7000 in. 
habitants), Hebron (9000 inhabitants). The eastern 
part of Judea, abutting on the Dead Sea and the Jor- 
dan, is dotted with little hills, and peopled by nomadic 
tribes. The south, where Negeb offers a light soil, is 
not unsuited for cultivation. Water is scarce in Judea. 
In the mountains the rainfall is collected in cisterns; 
in the plains deep wells have been dug. ‘There are a 
few springs, but their output is not very considerable; 
the principal ones are those of ‘Arroub, Umm ed Daraj 
(Jerusalem), Liftah, Ain Karim, Kolonieh, Abu 
Ghésh, Bireh, and a whole group in the vicinity ot 
Hebron. In the wddys of the Jordan basin there is 
water throughout the year, which is not the case with 
those on the Mediterranean slope. The wadys Farah, 
Kelt, Audjeh, Fusail, Far‘4, not to mention the im- 
portant springs of Eliseus, Doik, Nuwaimeh, Feshkha, 
and Engaddi, contribute their waters to the Ghér and 
the Dead Sea throughout the entire year. 

The Roman roads with which Judea was formerly 
scored are now impracticable. The only roads fit for 
wheeled vehicles are those from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
to Hebron by way of Bethlehem, to St. John in Mon- 
tana, to Nablus, to Jaffa, and to the Mount of Olives—. 
all of recent construction. There is also a narrow- 
gauge railroad from Jerusalem to Jaffa, the latter be- 
ing the chief port of Judea, Gaza being the second. 

Judea is above all an agricultural country. There 
are, however, a few special industries: at Jerusalem, 
carving in olive wood; at Bethlehem, carving in 
mother-of-pearl; at Gaza, goat’s hair tissue, slippers, 
and soap; at Hebron, leather and water-bottles, jars 
and glass trinkets. The Mutessariflik of Jerusalem, 
which nearly corresponds to the ancient Judea, has an 
area of 8484 square miles, and comprises 328 cities, 
towns, villages, and hamlets, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 350,000, of whom 100,000 are non-Mussul- 
man. There are 27,000 Catholics, having for their 
parishes Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bét-Sahur, Bét-Djalah, 
Ramallah, Taybeh, Bir-Zeit, Ramleh, Jaffa, and Gaza. 
Although not a vilayet, this province is directly de- 
pendent on the minister of the interior at Constanti- 
nople It has five sub-prefectures: Jaffa, Gaza, He- 
bron, Bersabee, and (since 1906) Nazareth, which last 
is geographically within the vilayet of Beirut. 

Survey of Western Palestine, Memorrs, IIL (London, 1883); 
Gute in Realencyklopadie fiir prot. Theol. und Kirche, ip. 
(Leipzig, 1901); Meyers, History of the City of Gaza (New York, 
1901); Pomsen Biblical Researches in Palestine, Y (Boston, 
1856); Dr Saucy, Voyage autour de la Mer Morte et dans les 
terres bibliques (Paris, 1853); Guirin, Judée (3 vols., Paris, 
1868-69); Curnet, Syrie, Liban, Palestine (Paris, 1896); Héx- 
SCHER, Die administrative Einteilung des heutigen Syriens in Mitt. 
des Deutsch. Palast. Vereins (1907), p. 53. 
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Judge, EccLestiaAsTICAL (JUDEX ECCLESIASTICUS), 
an ecclesiastical person who possesses ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction either in general or in the strict sense (see 
JURISDICTION). The official body appointed by the 
qualified ecclesiastical authority for the administration 
of justice is called a court (judic7um ecclestasticum, tribu- 
nal, auditorium). Every such court consists at the 
least of two sworn officials, the judge who gives the 
decision, and the clerk of the court (scrzba, secretarius, 
scriniarius, notarius, cancellarius), whose duty is to 
keep a record of the proceedings and the decision (c. 
xi, X, De probat., II, xix). As a rule, however, an 
ecclesiastical court forms a collegiate tribunal, the 
members of which either join with the presiding officer 
in giving the decision as judges (judices) or merely 
advise with him as councillors (auditores, assessores, 
consultores, consiliarit) (cc. Xvi, xxi, xxii, xxii, X, De 
off. et pot. jud. deleg., I, xxix). Connected with the 
courts are advocates, procurators, syndics, defenders, 
promoters, conservators, apparitors, messengers, etc. 
The procurators and advocates conduct the case as the 
representatives or defenders of the parties to the suit 
(X, De postul., I, xxxvii; X, De procurat., I, xxxviii). 
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The syndic is the counsel of a juridical person, a col- 
legiate body or a chapter (X, De syndic., I, xxxix). 
The chief duty of the conservators is to represent the 
rights of the persone miserabiles, i. e. members of or- 
ders, the poor, widows, orphans (c. xv, in Vek De 
off. et pot. jud. deleg., I, xiv). The fiscal promoter 
(promotor fiscalis) is appointed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to watch over ecclesiastical discipline (In- 
structio Congr. Hp. et Reg., 11 June, 1880, art. xii), 
consequently in penal cases he appears as public prose- 
cutor. A defensor matrimonii, or defender of the mat- 
rimonial tie, assists in suits concerning the iavalidity 
of a marriage (Benedict XIV, ‘‘Dei miseratione”, 3 
November, 1741). 

In addition to his jurisdiction, which ean be ordinary, 
quasi-ordinary, or delegated, the judge must also have 
certain physical and moral qualities. First, he must be 
an ecclesiastic (c. ii, X, De jud., II, i). Consequently 
women and laymen are excluded from the office of 
ecclesiastical judge. Yet the pope could confer the 
office upon a layman (Gloss to ‘‘Prasumant”, c. i, X, 
De jud., IJ,i). It is further necessary to have full use 
of his senses and understanding, and suitable legal 
knowledge; the person appointed must also be twenty 
years old; but eighteen years will suffice for a judge 
appointed by the pope or if the parties agree to it 
(c. xli, X, De off. jud. deleg., I, xxix). The judge must 
also have a good reputation, must not be excommuni- 
cated, suspended from office, or under an interdict 
(ce. xxiv, X, De sent. et re jud., IT, xxvii). Above all 
he must be impartial. A suspicion of partiality 
attaches to the judge who is personally interested in a 
case (c. xxxvi, X, De appellat., II, xxviii), or is related 
by blood within the fourth degree to one of the parties, 
or connected with one by marriage (c. xxxvi cit.), or 
who lives in the same house, or dines at a common 
table, or is otherwise friendly, or on the other hand 
inimical, towards one of the parties (ec. xxv, X, De off. 
jud. deleg., I, xxix), and he may be rejected (recusari, 
exceptio judicis suspecti) by the accused or by both par- 
ties as prejudiced (suspectus). If objection be raised 
against a judge on the ground of prejudice, which 
must be done in writing and if possible before the 
beginning of the action (c. xx, X, De sent. et re jud., 
II, xxvii), arbitrators are to pass on the objection 
(c. xxxix, X, De off. jud. deleg., I, xxix); if, however, 
objection be raised against the delegate of the bishop, 
the decision rests with the bishop (c. iv, X, De foro 
compet., II, 11). If the objection be declared well- 
founded, the judge transfers the case, with the con- 
currence of the party who brought the accusation, 
to another or to a higher judge (ce. Ixi, X, De appell., 
II, xxviii). If the judge lack the necessary qualifica- 
tions, and this be known to the parties in the suit, the 
decision is invalid. If, however, his unfitness be un- 
known to the parties, and he follow statute law, the 
Church supplements the deficiency, even if the judge 
have acted in bad faith. 

Keelesiastical jurisdiction is exercised over all bap- 
tized persons. In order, however, that an ecclesiasti- 
cal judge may be permitted to exercise de facto his 
judicial power he must also be competent, i. e. must be 
authorized to pass judgment on a given person in a 
given case. Proceedings held before a judge without 
competence are null and void. ‘Those subject to the 
jurisdiction of a certain judge are said to be within the 
competence (competentia) of his court, or have their 
forum in him. ‘The forum is either the free, vol- 
untary choice of the parties (forum prorogatum), or 
it is defined by law (forum legale). But in criminal 
and matrimonial eases there is no forum prorogatum 
(ce. ix, X, De in integr. restit., I, xli). Eeclesiastics 
can choose another judge only with the permission of 
the bishop, and in this case he must be an ecclesiastic 
(ce. xii, xvii, X, De foro compet., IT, ii). The legal 
forum (forum legale) is either ordinary, if the proper 
course of the regular courts is followed, or extraordi- 
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nary, if, for legal reasons, a regular court is passed over. 
Moreover, the forum legale is either general (commune), 
corresponding to the universally valid law, or special 
or privileged (speciale sive privilegiatum), resting on 
privilege, as in the case of ecclesiastics on account of 
the privilegium fori which they cannot renounce. As 
the jurisdiction of a judge is generally limited to a 
defined locality, the forwm commune is fixed by the 
domicile or quasi-domicile of the accused. The 
axiom holds: Actor sequitur forum rei, the plaintiff 
goes to the court of the accused (ce. v, vill, X, De foro 
compet., II, ii). Domicile (q. v.) is that place where 
one actually resides with the intention of always re- 
maining there. Quasi-domicile is determined by ac- 
tual residence at the place and the intention to remain 
there at least the greater part of the year. There is 
also a domicile by operation of law, legal or fictitious 
domicile (domicilium legale sive fictitiwm). Thus a 
wife is subject to the jurisdiction of the domicile of the 
husband, children to that of the parents, religious to 
that of the place where the monastery is situated, 
persons having no fixed abode to that oi the present 
place of residence. A process can be instituted at 
Rome against an ecclesiastic who is only accidentally 
there (c. xx, X, De foro compet., II, 1). Besides the 
forum domicilii, the usual one, there is also that of the 
object (forum rei site, where the thing is situated), i. e. 
complaint can be brought before the judge in whose 
district the controverted object is (ce. ili, X, De foro: 
compet., II, ii); the forum where the contract is made 
(forum contractus), i. e. the parties can bring action 
before the judge in whose district the disputed con- 
tract has been made (ec. xvii, X, De foro compet., II, 
ii); that of the offence (forwm delicti), within the juris- 
diction where the offence was committed (c. xiv, X, 
De foro compet., II, ii). There is also a forum arising 
from the connexion of matters (forum connexitatis sive 
continenti@ causarum), if the matters in dispute are so 
interrelated that one cannot be decided without the 
other (c. i, X, De causa possess., I], xii); also the 
forum of a counterplea (forum reconventionis sive reac- 
cusationis), 1. e. in a criminal suit the defendant can, 
on his side, accuse the plaintiff in the court of the 
judge before whom he himself is to be tried (e. ii, X, 
De mut. petit., II, iv). If the judge himself wishes to. 
bring an accusation the superior appoints the judge 
who is to hear it (e. 1, e. xvi, Q. vi). The decision of 
an incompetent judge is valid if by eommon error 
(error communis) he is held to be competent. In civil 
disputes the parties can entrust the decision to any 
desired arbiter (X, De transact., I, xxxvi; X, De 
arbitr., I, xliii). 

If the judge render a defective decision appeal can 
be taken to the next higher judge. This relation of 
the courts to one another and the successive course of 
appeals (gradus) is called succession of instances, and 
follows the order of superiority. From the beginning 
the bishop, or his representative, the archdeacon, or 
the ‘‘official” (offcialis), or the vicar-general, was the 
judge in first instance for all suits, contentious or 
criminal, which arose in the diocese or in the corre- 
sponding administrative district, so far as such suits 
were not withdrawn from his jurisdiction by the com- 
mon law. The court of second instance was originall 
the provincial synod, later the metropolitan [e. iit 
(Syn. of Nicwa, an. 325, ¢. v), iv (Syn. of Antioch, an. 
341, ec. xx), D. XVIII]. The court of third instance 
was that of the pope. The court of first instance for 
bishops was the provincial synod, the metropolitan, 
the exarch, or the patriarch; the court of second in- 
stance was that of the pope [c. xxxvi (Syn. of Sardica, 
an, 343, ¢e. vii), ce. II, Q. vi]. Only the pope could be 
the judge of first instance for exarchs and patnarchs. 
Since the Middle Ages the pope is the judge of first 
instance in all more important episcopal causes (cause 
matores, graviores, difficiliores, ardue), the number and 
extent of which are in no way exactly definable, but to 
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which above all belong the cause criminales graviores 
contra episcopos—more serious criminal charges 
against bishops (c. 1, X, De translat. episc., I, vii). 
Conformably to this the diocesan bishop or his repre- 
sentative (the vicar-general, or officialis, or some other 
diocesan authority) is now the judge of the court of first 
instance, so far as common law has not withdrawn from 
him this jurisdiction (Council of Trent, Sess. XXIV, 
De ref.,c.xx). If the see is vacant the vicar-capitular 
is judge of the court of first instance. The judge of 
the second instance is the metropolitan (ec. lxvi, X, De 
appell., II, xxviii). For archdioceses, as a rule, the 
judge of second instance is a neighbouring archbishop 
or bishop appointed by the Holy See (Concil. plenar. 
Baltimor., III, an. 1884, n. 316; Leo XIII, “Trans 
Oceanum”, 18 April, 1897, n. 14). The same ordi- 
nance also applies to exempt bishoprics (Sacr. Congr. 
pro negot. eccles. extraord., 11 September, 1906). The 
court of the third instance is the Apostolic See, but in 
the cause maiores it is the court of first instance. As, 
however, the pope is the judex ordinarius omnium, the 
ordinary ecclesiastical judge of all, ecclesiastical suits 
without exception can be brought or summoned before 
the papal forum as the court of first instance (Council 
of Trent, Sess. XXIV, De ref., c. xx; Vatic., Sess. III, 
De eccl., c. iii). 

In the Middle Ages the lower courts were often 
evaded, or the popes summoned the suits at once be- 
fore their forum (ce. lvi, X, De appell., IT, xxviii). 
This custom had some advantages on account of the 
better legal education and greater impartiality of the 
members of the papal court. On the other hand the 
administration of justice was delayed, and, above all, 
made more costly by the rule enforced in the papal 
courts that the parties must appear in person. What 
made the matter still worse was that such summonses 
to Rome, as to the court of first instance, diminish un- 
duly the authority of the lower courts. To put an end, 
therefore, to constant complaint on this point the 
Decretals (q. v.) ordained that in future, before the 
rendering of the sentence, no one could appeal to a 
higher court without giving a sufficient reason to the 
judge a quo (from whom the appeal was made), and 
that the appeal could not be accepted by the judge ad 
quem (to whom appeal lies) until after he had satisfied 
himself of the validity of the appeal (c. lvi, X, De 
appell., II, xxviii). Lawsuits, therefore, pending be- 
fore the Apostolic See were to be tried by a judge, 
belonging to the place whence the appeal came, and 
especially appointed by the pope (c. xxvii, X, De 
rescript., I, 1i1; ¢. xi, in VI", De rescript., I, iii). In 
the late Middle Ages rulers of countries were frequently 
granted for their domains the papal privilegia de non 
evocando (exemption from summons); in some cases, 
also, they forbade the appeal to a foreign court. 

Following the precedents of the Synods of Constance 
(Martini V Pap. et Germ. nat. concordata, ec. iv, in 
Hardouin, ‘‘ Acta. Conc.”, VIII, 891) and of Basle 
(Sess. XX XI, c.i, in Hardouin, “‘ Acta. Cone.”, VIII, 
1425), the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV, De ref., ¢. 
xx, and Sess. XXV, De ref., c. x) decreed: The court 
of the bishop is the court of first instance. Each suit 
must be brought to a close within at least two years. 
During this period no appeal is permitted, neither can 
the higher judge summon the case before his forum. 
An appeal before the lapse of two years is permissible 
only if a final sentence has been pronounced. In case 
of appeal to the Apostolic See, or in case the latter, for 
good reasons, summons a suit from the beginning be- 
fore its forum, the suit is to be decided either at Rome 
or by delegated judges on the spot (judices in parti- 
bus). As, however, on account of the remoteness of 
the place where the dispute arose and the consequent 
jack of knowledge of local persons, unsuitable judges 
have been at times appointed at the place where the 
dispute arose, the bishops are each to select, on occa- 
sion of the provincial or diocesan synod, at least four 
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men (judices synodales) having the qualities desig- 
nated by Boniface VIII (ec. xi, in VI", De rescript., I, 
iii), and must present their names to the Apostolic See, 
which in its selection of judges is to be so limited to the 
persons thus named that the delegation of any other 
person is invalid. As provincial and diocesan synods 
are no longer regularly held, bishops are permitted to 
make this selection with the advice of the chapter 
(Benedict XIV, “‘Quamvis paterne”, 26 August, 
1741). Consequently, judges so appointed are called 
judices prosynodales. At present, however, this also 
is no longer customary. On the contrary, the Apos- 
tolic See appoints its representatives in partibus en- 
tirely independently, but it is so arranged that the 
delegation is bestowed on neighbouring bishops and 
archbishops for a definite term of years. Such dele- 
gation is all the more necessary in case a State does not 
permit ecclesiastical suits to be tried outside of its 
boundaries, or will only permit the judgment of such a 
court to be executed within its territories by the 
secular power. 

Bowurx, Tractatus de judiciis ecclesiasticis, I (Paris, 1885), 
120 sqq.; REIrrENSTUEL, Jus canonicum universum (Paris, 
1864-70), I, xxxii sqq.; II, i sqq.; De ANanuis, Prelectiones 
juris canonict (Rome, 1877-91), I, i sqq.; Ferraris, Biblio- 
theca canonica (Rome, 1885-99), s. v. Judex; Luca, Prelectiones 
de judiciis ecclestasticis, I (2nd ed., Rome, 1905), n. 38 sqq.; 
HERGENROTHER-HOLLWECK, Lehrbuch des katholischen Kirchen- 
rechts (Freiburg im Br., 1905), 495 sqq.; Laurentius, Institu- 
tiones juris ecclestastici (2nd ed., Freiburg im Br., 1908), n. 310 
sqq.; SAGMULLER, Lehrbuch des katholischen Kirchenrechts (2nd 
ed., Freiburg im Br., 1909), 749 sqq. 

JouHannes Baptist SAGMULLER. 


Judges, the seventh book of the Old Testament, 
second of the Early Prophets of the Hebrew canon. 

I. Trrte.—The Hebrew name of the book was 
opp (Baba Bathra, 14 b); it was transliterated by 
Origen Lad¢arelu, and by St. Jerome Sophtim; it was 
translated by Melito and Origen Kprral, by the Sept. 
7 TOv KpirGy BIBdos or Tv KpiT Gr, so, too, by the Greek 
Fathers; the Latins translated Liber Judicwm or Judi- 
cum. The Hebrew verb meant originally “to act asa 
Divine judge’’, and was applied to God (Gen., xviii, 
25), and to Moses, acting as the specially inspired law- 
giver and judge of Israel (Ex., xvii, 13, 16). In time 
the elders of the people became the ‘‘judges”’ (vv. 25, 
26). In this book the term judges (shdphetim) is 
applied to the leaders of Israel, and would seem to in- 
dicate that their right was Divine (Judges, x, 2, 3). 
The office of judge differed from that of king only in 
the absence of hereditary succession (xii, 7-15). Itis 
worth noting that the Phoenicians, according to Livy, 
called their chief magistrate swffetes (XX VIII, xxxvii), 
and gave to the suffetes of Carthage a power analogous 
to that of the Roman consul (XXX, vii; XXXIV, 
2xi). 

II. Conrents.—(1) Introduction (i-ii, 5). A sum- 
mary of the conquest of Chanaan (i, 1-36). The angel 
of Jahweh reproves the tribes that made league with 
the stranger (ii, 1-5). (2) The history of Israel under 
the judges (ii, 6—xvi), introduced by a summary of its 
contents—Israel’s forsaking of Jahweh, turning to Baal 
and Astaroth, defeat by her enemies, and deliverance 
by Jahweh (ii, 6-iii, 6). Then follow the wonderful 
deeds of the judges, of whom Gedeon and Samson are 
the chief heroes; to them are devoted seven chapters. 
(3) Two more stories of the times of the judges—the 
migration of Dan and their idolatrous worship of the 
idol of Michas (xvii-xviii), the crime of the Benjamites 
and their punishment by Israel (xix-xxi). For fuller 
analysis see Cornely, ‘Introd. Spec. in Hist. V. T. 
Lib.”, I, Paris, 1887, 209-14. 

II. Canontcrry.—The Book of Judges is admitted 
by all to belong to the canons of the Jews of Palestine, 
the Jews of the Dispersion (the Alexandrian canon), 
and the Christians. Only the authority of the in- 
fallible Church can determine the canon of Sacred 
Scripture, and define the inspired meaning of the 
Books. Hence Catholics may not go the way of 
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Rationalists and of Protestants in the matter of the 
so-called late and manifold redaction of Judges. 

IV. Aurnenticiry.—The chief arguments for the 
authenticity of Judges are given below under His‘orici‘y 
and Sources. We now appeal to: (a) The canoniz- 
ing of the book by Jews and Christians as an authentic 
narrative of part of Israel’s history; (b) the life-like 
style of the work; (c) the minute and accurate details 
of the narrative; (d) the evident purpose of the narra- 
tor to give a history of the things whereof he knows. 

V. Purpose.—Although the purpose of the nar- 
rator is evidently to give a history of the events 
that took place in Israel between the days of Josue 
and of Samuel, yet that purpose is rather epic and 
didactic than historical in the modern sense of the 
word. (1) The narrator does not purpose history in 
the modern sense; he does not narrate in historical 
order all the important events of the period. This 
fact is clear from the appendixes (xvii-xxi), which 
give very important events outside their proper his- 
torical order. (2) The historian of Judges has an 
epic purpose, as early historians (e. g. Herodotus) 
often had. The epos, or theme, of the historian of 
Judges is evolved in the summary (ii, 6-iii, 6) where- 
with he introduces the history proper; he has it ever 
in mind to unfold why Jahweh allowed the foe to abide 
so long in the promised land, and even to defeat the 
chosen people, and why He raised up the judges. The 
idolatry of Israel is the reason. (3) The didactic 
purpose of the book is to teach Israel that the com- 
mandments of Jahweh should be obeyed (iii, 4). 
When Israel leaves Jahweh, Jahweh leaves Israel, at 
least for the while; the foes of Israel triumph (cf. 
Aug., ‘‘De Civ. Dei’, xvi, 43). 

VI. Sourcres.—The problem is complicated. Most 
contradictory theories have been proposed. According 
to Moore (see ‘‘ Internat. Crit. Comm.” on ‘“‘ Judges”’, 
also art. in ‘“‘Encyc. Bibl.’’), the body of the book 
(ii, 6-xvi, 31) is Deuteronomistic; the general setting 
of the stories and the purpose of that setting show 
characteristics of the seventh and sixth centuries, the 
influence of Deuteronomy and of the great Prophets 
Jeremias and Ezechiel. ‘The stories of the book, out 
of their setting and apart from their set purpose in 
the Book of Judges, are pre-Deuteronomic; they 
show no Deuteronomic traces except in the introduc- 
tions and the links that chain the various stories to- 
gether. Indeed, Moore would have it that this redac- 
tion and unification of the sources was the work of a 
pre-Deuteronomic editor; this editor is not admitted 
by Kittel. To sum up, then, the opinion of Moore, 
one of the most eminent Protestant students of Judges, 
the book itself (i. e. ii, 6—xvi, 31) is made up of two 
strands (J and #), united not later than 621 B. c. by 
a pre-Deuteronomic redactor (Rs®), and re-edited 
shortly thereafter, during the Deuteronomic reform of 
Josias and the influence of Jeremias, by the Deuterono- 
mnic editor of the Hexateuch (D). Many critics refuse 
to assign any strata of Judges to the Hexateuchal 
fictions—J, E, JE, P or R, and D, even though they 
postulate many and late sources for the book in its 
present state. Among Catholic scholars a few, who 
wrote before the Biblical Commission issued its de- 
crees about the Pentateuch, have accepted the 
late redaction. Most Catholic scholars, however, are 
unanimous against these few who have left the tradi- 
tional positions of Catholic Bible-study. In the 
matter of historical criticism of Judges, as of the 
Pentateuch, Catholic scholars do not deny the use of 
various sources by the inspired writer, but postulate 
that these documents shall have been written and put 
together very much earlier than the Rationalists wish. 
There is no proof whatsoever of the late and manifold 
redaction of these documents in our present book. Cor- 
nely (loc. cit., 214-22) and Hummelauer (In Lib. Jud. 
et Ruth, 27) both consider that the writer of Judges 
was probably Samuel; and both admit that the work 
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shows signs of the use of pre-existing documents, 
Such is the opinion also of Kaulen (‘‘ Einleitung in die 
heilige Schrift’’, 3rd ed., Freiburg, 1890, 181). 

(1) Judges, in its present state, cannot have been 
written before Israel had a king. Only in the time of 
a king could the writer have said: “In those days 
there was no king in Israel, but every one did that 
which seemed right to himself” (xvii, 6; ef. xvii, 1; 
xxi, 24). These words appear only in the appendix 
(xvii-xxi), which we admit to be later than some of 
the sources used by the sacred writer; this appendix 
is generally admitted to be part of the work done by 
the last editor of Judges. This editor, then, wrote 
while Israel had a king. 

(2) The book was not written after Solomon had 
done evil. The writer deems the lack of a king to be 
the explanation of the idolatry of the Danites and the 
misdeeds of the tribe of Benjamin. Such an explana- 
tion would have been out of the question had the 
writer known either of the idolatry brought in by 
Jeroboam and encouraged by Solomon or of the 
separation of Juda from Israel. 

(3) This last editor must have written before David 
had reigned seven years. For Jerusalem was still 
called Jebus and was occupied by the Jebusites (xix, 
11); whereas, in the seventh year of his reign, David 
took the citadel of Sion, called it the city of David, 
and destroyed the Jebusites (II Kings, v). 

(4) Finally, it is likely that Judges antedates even 
the first seven years of David’s reign and the last 
years of Saul’s. The book purposes to keep the 
children of Israel from idolatry and from the Divine 
punishments thereof. In the beginning of David’s 
and the end of Saul’s reign there was no need of such 
purpose; Saul had ‘‘rooted out the magicians and 
soothsayers from the land” (I Kings, xxviii, 9). 
Moreover, in that period the writer would have seen 
that even a ‘‘king in Israel’ did not prevent the tribal 
and internal dissensions of the days of the judges. 

(5) Since, then, Judges was most likely written in 
the first years of Saul’s reign, there is no more prob- 
able writer thereof than Samuel. He had yielded 
to Israel’s clamours, and set up Saul as king. A new 
war was impending. There was none in Israel more 
likely to make the people ready for that war by driy- 
ing home to them the thesis of Judges—that fidelity 
to Jahweh meant success against the foe of Israel. 

(6) The use of previous documents by Samuel suffi- 
ciently explains the varied literary style on account of 
which the Rationalists frame their various hypotheses. 
The song of Debbora (v) is archaic by contrast with 
the language of its setting. The story of Gedeon is 
originally from a different hand than that of the first 
writer of Samson’s history; the latter uses qw~ (xii, 6; 
xiv, 17, 20), where the former has wy (vi, 17; vii, 12; 
viii, 26); he who, originally wrote that “the spirit of 
God clothed (nvvaS] Gedeon”’ (vi, 34), may be admitted 
not to have been identical with him who conceived 
that “the spirit of the Lord rushed [mbyn)] upon 
Samson”’ (xiv, 6, 19; xv, 14). 

Catholic commentators of old assigned the Book of 
Judges to many hands. So Maldonatus (Comm. in 
Matt., ii, 23), Pineda (In Job, pref., iii), Clair (p. 10), 
and many others. Hummelauer (In Jud., 27) argues 
that the longer narratives—those of Aod (iii, 15-30), 
Barac (iv and v), Gedeon (vi-viii), Abimelech (ix), 
Jephte (xi, 1-xu, 7), and Samson (xiii-xvi)—are 
distinct accounts, written by separate authors, who 
were contemporary or almost contemporary with 
the events they narrated. These varied narratives 
Samuel incorporated much as he found them; he 
drew from tradition for the minor details which he 
gives about the lesser judges. While setting these 
stories together, Samuel was inspired in regard to the 
complete thoughts he culled from others, as well as the 
introductions, links, and remarks he superadded. 

Hisroriciry.—(1) Internal Evidence.—The 
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writer of Judges was contemporary with some of the 
events which he narrated; used documents written 
by those who were contemporary, or all but contem- 
porary, with the deeds they told; and shows every 
sign of sincerity, care, and truth. The very concern 
of the writer to give the truth explains the manifold 
literary style of the book. He has preserved to us 
unchanged the style of the song of Debbora and that 
of the fable of Joatham. He has transmitted sayings 
peculiar to place and to person (ii, 5; iv, 5; vi, 24, 32; 
xv, 19; xvii, 12, 29). The rationalistic objections to 
the miraculous in the stories of Gedeon and Samson 
are generally accepted by Protestant writers, who 
look upon these portions of Judges as legendary; to 
Catholics these are as historical as any other portion 
of the work. The enemies to the historicity of the 
book in vain insist that these stories are set down as 
legends to please the Israelites. The writer of Judges 
so berates the Israelites for idolatry and inter-tribal 
dissension that it is unscientific to accuse him of 
truckling to their pride in their heroes. 

(2) External Evidence.—(a) Catholic tradition is clear. 
The Fathers look upon the narrative of Judges as fact- 
narrative; their unanimity is admitted by all who 
deem that unanimity worth consideration. (b) O.-T. 
testimony is manifold. The opening summary (i, 
1-ii, 5) gives details the historical value of which is 
attested by Josue (see Josun): Juda’s siege of Dabir 
(i, 10-15; Jos., xv, 14-19), the Jebusites in Jerusalem 
G, 21; Jos., xv, 63), the Chanaanite in Gazer along 
with Ephraim (i, 29; Jos., xvi, 10), the Chanaanite 
dwelling with Manasses (i, 27; Jos., xvii, 11). Like 
details are the death of Josue (ii, 6-9; Jos., xxiv, 28— 
31), the capture of Lesem by Dan (xvi, xviii; Jos., 
xix, 47). The Books of Kings tell as facts much that 
we read in Judges. Israel’s forgetfulness of Jahweh, 
her defeat by the foe and salvation by the judges (I 
Kings, xii, 9-11); the death of Abimelech, son of 
Gedeon (ix, 53; IL Kings, xi, 21). The Psalms dwell 
proudly on the deeds of the judges: the fate of Sisara, 
Jabin, Oreb, Zeb, Zebee, and Salmana (vii, 22, 25; 
iv, 15; viii, 21; Ps. lxxxii, 10-12); the entire history 
of Judges in outline (Ps. cv, 34-46). The Prophets 
refer to real facts given in Judges: the defeat of 
Madian by Gedeon (Is., ix, 4; x, 26); the crime at 
Gabaa (Osee, ix, 9; x, 9). (c) Inthe N. T., St. Paul 
mentions the judges in their proper place between 
Josue and Samuel (Acts, xiii, 20); praises some of the 
judges along with certain kings (Heb., xi, 32). 

VIII. Texr.—(1) Hebrew.—Kittel’s edition shows 
that the Masoretic text is in very good condition. 
“Tt is better preserved than any other of the histori- 
cal books”? (Moore, ‘‘Judges’’, 43). The only serious 
difficulties are in the song of Debbora. (2) Greek.— 
We have two distinct Septuagint forms (cf. Lagarde, 
‘‘Septuaginta-Studien”, 1892, 1-72): one is seen in 
the Alexandrinus (A), Coislinianus (P), Basiliano- 
Vaticanus (V), and many cursives; the other version 
is represented by the Vatican (B), and a considerable 
number of cursives. (3) Latin.—St. Jerome’s version 
is one of his most careful efforts at translation of the 


Masorah, and is of the greatest exegetical importance. 
Fathers; Tanoporet, Questiones in Librum Judicum in P.G., 
LXXX, 485; Procorrus or Gaza, Comm. in Judices in P. G., 
LXX XVII, 1041; Sr. AucusTINe, Questiones in Heptateuchum 
in P. L., XXXIV, 791. Modern commentators mentioned in the 
body of the article. See also Bonrrire, Comm. in Jos., Jud. 
et Ruth (Paris, 1631); Serartus, Jud. et Ruth explanati (Mainz, 
1609); Cuarr, Les Juges et Ruth (Paris, 1878). Protestant 
commentators of worth are Moors, Keri, Buppr, BerRTHEAU. 
Water Drom. | 


Judgment. See ProcEpURE, CANONICAL. 


Judgment, Divine.—This subject will be treated 
under four heads: I. Divine Judgment Subjectively 
and Objectively Considered; IT. Pre-Christian Beliefs 
Concerning Judgment after Death; IIT. Particular 
Judgment; IV. General Judgment. 

I. Divine Jup@MeNnT SUBJECTIVELY AND OBJEC- 
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TIVELY CONSIDERED.— Divine judgment (judicium 
dwinum), as an immanent act of God, denotes the 
action of God’s retributive justice by which the des- 
tiny of rational creatures is decided according to their 
merits and demerits. This includes: (1) God’s knowl- 
edge of the moral worth of the acts of free creatures 
(scientia approbaiionis et reprobationis), and His decree 
determining the just consequences of such acts; (2) 
the Divine verdict upon a creature amenable to the 
moral law, and the execution of this sentence by way 
of reward and punishment. It is clear, of course, that 
the judgment, as it is in God, cannot be a process of 
distinct and successive acts; it is a single eternal act 
identical with the Divine Essence. But the effects 
of the judgment, since they take place in creatures, 
follow the sequence of time. The Divine judgment is 
manifested and fulfilled at the beginning, during the 
progress, and at the end of time. In the beginning, 
God pronounced judgment upon the whole race, as a 
consequence of the fall of its representatives, the first 
parents (Gen., iii). Death and the infirmities and 
miseries of this life are the consequences of that original 
sentence. Besides this common judgment there have 
been special judgments on particular individuals and 
peoples. Such great catastrophes as the flood (Gen., 
vi, 5), the destruction of Sodom (Gen., xviii, 20), the 
earthquake that swallowed up Core and his followers 
(Num., xvi, 30), the plagues of Egypt (©x., vi, 6; xii, 
12), and the evils that came upon other oppressors of 
Israel (Ezech., xxv, 11; xxviii, 22) are represented in 
the Bible as Divine judgments. The fear of God is 
such a fundamental idea in the Old Testament that it 
insists mainly on the punitive aspect of the judgment 
(cf. Prov., xi, 31; Ezechiel, xiv, 21). An erroneous 
view of these truths led many of the rabbis to teacn 
that all the evil which befalls man is a special chas- 
tisement from on high, a doctrine which was declared 
false by Christ. 

There is also a judgment of God in the world that is 
subjective. By his acts man adheres to or deviates 
from the law of God, and thereby places himself within 
the sphere of approval or condemnation. In a sense, 
then, each individual exercises judgment on himself. 
Hence it is declared that Christ came not to judge but 
to save (John, iii, 17; viii, 15; xii, 47). The internal 
judgment. proceeds according to a man’s attitude to- 
wards Christ (John, iii, 18). Though all the happen- 
ings of life cannot be interpreted as the outcome of 
Divine judgment, whose external manifestation is 
therefore intermittent, the subjective judgment is co- 
extensive with the life of the individual and of the 
race. The judgment at the end of time will comple- 
ment the previous visitations of Divine retribution 
and will manifest the final result of the daily secret 
judgment. By its sentence the eternal destiny of 
creatures will be decided. As there is a twofold end of 
time, so there is likewise a twofold eternal judgment: 
the particular judgment, at the hour of death, which 
is the end of time for the individual, and the general 
judgment, at the final epoch of the world’s existence, 
which is the end of time for the human race. 

IJ. Pre-CuristiAn Bretiers Concernina Jupe- 
MENT AFTER Dratru.—The idea of a final readjustment 
beyond the grave, which would rectify the sharp con- 
trast so often observed between the conduct and the 
fortune of men, was prevalent among all nations in 
pre-Christian times. Such was the doctrine of 
metempsychosis or the transmigration of souls, as a 
justification of the ways of God to man, prevailing 
among the Hindus of all classes and sects, the Pytha- 
goreans, the Orphic mystics, and the Druids. The 
doctrine of a forensic judgment in the unseen world, 
by which the eternal lot of departed souls is deter- 
mined, was also widely prevalent in pre-Christian times. 

The Egyptian idea of the judgment is set forth with 
great precision of detail in the ‘‘ Book of the Dead’, 
a collection of formule designed to aid the dead in 
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their passage through the underworld (see Ecypt). 
The Babylonians and the Assyrians make no distine- 
tion between the good and the bad so far as the future 
habitation is concerned. In the Gilgames epic the 
hero is marked as judge of the dead, but whether his 
rule was the moral value of their actions is not clear. 
An unerring judgment and compensation in the future 
life wasa cardinal point in the mythologies of the Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Romans. But, while these mytho- 
logical schemes were credited as strict verities by the 
ignorant body of the people, the learned saw in 
them only the allegorical presentation of truth. There 
were always some who denied the doctrine of a future 
life, and this unbelief went on increasing till, in the 
last days of the Republic, scepticism regarding immor- 
tality prevailed among Greeks and Romans. 

With the Jews, the judgment of the living was a far 
more prominent idea than the judgment of the dead. 
The Pentateuch contains no express mention of re- 
muneration in the future life, and it was only at a 
comparatively late period, under the influence of a 
fuller revelation, that the belief in resurrection and 
judgment began to play a capital part in the faith of 
Judaism (Vigouroux, ‘‘La Bible et les découvertes 
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existence of a discriminating retribution in the life to 
come. ‘The Essenes believed in the pre-existence of 
souls, but taught that the after-existence was an un- 
changing state of bliss or woe according to the deeds 
done in the body. The eschatological tenets of the 
Samaritans were at first few and vague. Their doc- 
trine of the resurrection and of the day of vengeance 
and recompense was a theology patterned after the 
model of Judaism, and first formulated for the sect by 
its greatest theologian, Marka (4. p. fourth century). 
TIL. Particutar JupcMent.—A. Dogma of Parirc- 
ular Judgment.—The Catholic doctrine of the partic- 
ular judgment consists in this, that immediately 
after death the eternal destiny of each separated soul 
is decided by the just judgment of God. Although 
there has been no formal definition on this point, the 
dogma is clearly implied in the Union Decree of Eu- 
gene IV (1439), which declares that souls quitting their 
bodies in a state of grace, but in need of purification, 
are cleansed in Purgatory, whereas souls that are 
perfectly pure are at once admitted to the beatific 
vision of the Godhead (ipswm Deum unum et trinum), 
and those who depart in actual mortal sin, or merely 
with original sin, are at once consigned to eternal 
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modernes”, pt. V, II, ec. vi). The traces of this theo- 
logical development are plainly visible in the Mach- 
abean era. ‘Then arose the two great opposing par- 
ties, the Pharisees and the Sadducees, whose divergent 
interpretations of Scripture led to heated contro- 
versies, especially regarding the future life. The 
Sadducees denied all reward and penalty in the here- 
after, while their opponents encumbered the truth 
with ludicrous details. Thus some of the rabbis 
asserted that the trumpet which would summon the 
world to judgment would be one of the horns of the 
ram which Abraham offered up instead of his son 
Isaac. Again they said: ‘‘When God judges the 
Israclites, He will stand, and make the judgment brief 
and mild; when He judges the Gentiles, he will sit and 
make it long and severe.” Apart from such rabbini- 
eal fables, the current belief reflected in the writings of 
the rabbis and the pseudographs at the beginning of 
the Christian Era was that of a preliminary judgment 
and of a final judgment to occur at the consummation 
of the world, the former to be executed against the 
wicked by the personal prowess of the Messias and of 
the saints of Israel, the latter to be pronounced as an 
external sentence by God or the Messias (cf. Tixeront, 
‘Histoire des Dogmes”, I, 1, 43). The particular 
judgment of the individual person is lost sight of in the 
universal judgment by which the Messias will vindi- 
cate the wrongs endured by Israel (Tixeront, op. cit., 
41). With Alexandrian Judaism, on the contrary, 
with that at least of which Philo is the exponent, the 
dominant idea was that of an immediate retribution 
after death (Tixeront, op. cit., 51, 52). The two dis- 
senting sects of Israel, the Essenesand the Samaritans, 
were in agreement with the majority of Jews as to the 


punishment, the quality of which corresponds to theic 
sin (penis tamen disparibus) (Denzinger, ‘‘ Enchiri- 
dion’’, ed. 10, n. 693—old ed.,n. 588). The doctrine is 
also in the profession of faith of Michael Palzologus in 
1274 (Denz., ‘‘Ench.’’, ed. 10, n. 464—old ed., n. 387), 
in the Bull ‘‘ Benedictus Deus” of Benedict XII, in 
1336 (Denz., ‘‘ Ench.’’, ed. 10, n. 530—old ed., n. 456), 
in the profession of faith of Gregory XIII (Denz., 
““Hinch.”, ed. 10, n. 1084—old ed., n. 870), and of 
Benedict XIV (ibid., n. 1468—old ed., n. 875). 

B. Existence of Particular Judgment Proved from 
Scripture.—Hccles., xi, 9;.xii, 1 sq.; and Heb., ix, 
27, are sometimes quoted in proof of the particular 
judgment, but though these passages speak of a judg- 
ment after death, neither the context nor the force of 
the words proves that the sacred writer had in mind a 
judgment distinct from that at the end of the world. 
The Scriptural arguments in defence of the particular 
judgment must. be indirect (ef. Billot, ‘ Quaestiones de 
Novissimis”’, II, p. 1). There is no text of which we 
can certainly say that it expressly affirms this dogma, 
but there are several which teach an immediate retri- 
bution after death and thereby clearly imply a par- 
ticular judgment. Christ represents Lazarus and 
Dives as receiving their respective rewards immedi- 
ately after death. They have always been regarded 
as types of the just man and the sinner. To the 
penitent thief it was promised that his soul instantly 
on leaving the body would be in the state of the 
blessed: “This day thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise” (Luke, xxiii, 43). St.Paul (II Cor.,v) longs to be 
absent from the body that he may be present to the 
Lord, evidently understanding death to be the en- 
trance into his reward (cf.Phil.,i,21sq.). Ecelus., 
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xi, 28-29, speaks of a retribution at the hour of death, 
but it may refer to a temporal punishment, such as 
sudden death in the midst of prosperity, the evil re- 
membrance that survives the wicked, or the misfor- 
tunes of their children. However, the other texts that 
have been quoted are sufficient to establish the strict 
conformity of the doctrine with Scripture teaching. 
(Cf. Acts, i, 25; Apoc., xx, 4-6, 12-14.) 

C. Patristic Testimony Regarding Particular Judg- 
ment.—St. Augustine witnesses clearly and emphat- 
ically to this faith of the early Church. Writing to the 
presbyter Peter, he criticizes the works of Vincentius 
Victor on the soul, pointing out- that they contain 
nothing except what is vain or erroneous or mere 
commonplace, familiar to all Catholics. As an in- 
stance of the last, he cites Victor’s interpretation of 
the parable of Lazarus and Dives. “Tor with respect 
to that”, says St. Augustine, “which he [Victor] most 
correctly and very soundly holds, viz., that souls are 
judged when they depart from the body, before they 
come to that judgment which must be passed on them 
when reunited to the body and are tormented or 
glorified in that same flesh which they here inhabited, 
—was that amatter of which you[Peter] were unaware? 
Whoisso obstinate against the Gospel as not to perceive 
those things in the parable of that poor man carried 
after death to Abraham’s bosom and of the rich man 
whose torments are set before us?” (De anima et 
ejus origine, II,n.8.) Inthesermons of the Fathers 
occur graphic descriptions of the particular judgment 
(ef. S. Ephraem, “Sermo de secundo Adventu’’; 
“Sermo in eos qui in Christo obdormiunt’’). 

D. Heresies —Lactantius is one of the few Catholic 
writers who disputed this doctrine (Inst. div., VIII, ec. 
xxi). Among heretics the particular judgment was 
denied by Tatian and Vigilantius. The Hypnopsy- 
chites and the Thnetopsychites believed that at death 
the soul passed away, according to the former into a 
state of unconsciousness, according to the latter into 
temporary destruction. They believed that souls would 
arise at the resurrection of the body for judgment. 
This theory of “soul-slumber’”’ was defended by the 
Nestorians and Copts, and later by the Anabaptists, 
Socinians, and Arminians. Calvin (inst. III, 25) 
holds that the final destiny is not decided till the last 
day. 

i Prompt Fulfilment of Sentence-——The prompt 
fulfilment of the sentence is part of the dogma of 
particular judgment, but until the question was 
settled by the decision of Benedict XII, in 1332, there 
was much uncertainty regarding the fate of the de- 
parted in the period between death and the general 
resurrection. ‘There was never any doubt that the 
penalty of loss (pena damnit), the temporal or eternal 
forfeiture of the joys of Heaven, began from the mo- 
ment of death. Likewise it was admitted from the 
earliest times that the punishment following death 
included other sufferings (pena sensus) than the 
penalty of loss (Justin, “Dial.”, v). But whether the 
torment of fire was to be included among these suffer- 
ings, or whether it began only after the final judgment, 
was a question that gave rise to many divergent opin- 
ions. It was a common belief among the early Fathers 
that the devils will not suffer from the flames of hell 
until theend of the world (Hurter, “Comp. Th. Dog.”, 
TIT, n. 783, note 6). Regarding the reprobate souls 
there was a similar belief. Some of the Fathers con- 
tended that these souls do not suffer the torment of 
fire until reunited with their bodies in the resurrection 
(Atzberger, “Geschichte der christlichen Eschatolo- 
gie’”’, 1896, 146, 249, 281), while others hesitated (cf. 
Tert., “ De Test. an.”, iv, with “ De Jejun.”’, xvi). Many, 
on the contrary, clearly taught that the punishment of 
hell fire followed speedily upon the particular judg- 
ment (Hilary, In Ps. exxxviii, 22). This is evident 
from the words of Gregory the Great: “just as hap- 
piness rejoices the elect, so it must be believed that 
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from the day of their death fire burns the reprobate” 
(Dial., IV, 28). Tarly Christian writers also refer to 
a purgatorial fire in which souls not perfectly just are 
purified after death (ef. Jungmann, op. cit., n. 97). 

Some of the early Fathers, misled by Millennarian 
errors, believed that the essential beatitude of Heaven 
is not enjoyed until the end of time. They supposed 
that during the interval between death and the resur- 
rection the souls of the just dwell happily in a delight- 
ful abode, awaiting their final glorification. This was 
apparently the opinion of Sts. Justin and Irenzus, 
Tertullian, St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Ambrose. 
According to others, only the martyrs and some other 
classes of saints are admitted at once to the supreme 
joys of heaven. It cannot, however, be inferred 
from these passages that all of the Fathers quoted 
believed that the vision of God is in most cases delayed 
till the day of judgment. Many of them in other 
parts of their works profess the Catholic doctrine 
either expressly or by implication through the ac- 
knowledgment of other dogmas in which it is con- 
tained, for instance, in that of the descent of Christ 
into Limbo, an article of the Creed which loses all 
significance unless it be admitted that the saints of the 
Old Testament were thereby liberated from this tem- 
poral penalty of loss and admitted to the vision of 
God. As to the passages which state that the supreme 
happiness of Heaven is not enjoyed till after the Resur- 
rection, they refer in many instances to an increase in 
the accidental joy of the blessed through the union of 
the soul with its glorified body, and do not signify 
that the essential happiness of heaven is not enjoyed 
till then. Notwithstanding the aberrations of some 
writers and the hesitation of others, the belief that 
since the death of Christ souls which are free from sin 
enter at once into the vision of God was always firmly 
held by the great body of Christians (cf. 8t. Cyprian, 
De exhort. mart.). As the earliest Acts of the Mar- 
tyrs and Liturgies attest, the martyrs were persuaded 
of the prompt reward of theirdevotion. This belief is 
also evidenced by the ancient practice of honouring 
and invoking the saints, even those who were not 
martyrs. But the opposite error found adherents 
from time to time, and in the Middle Ages was warmly 
defended. The Second Council of Lyons (1274) de- 
clared that souls free from sin are at once received into 
heaven (mox in celuwm recipi), but did not decide in 
what their state of beatitude consisted. A number of 
theologians maintained the opinion that until the 
resurrection the just do not enjoy the intuitive or 
facial vision of God, but are under the protection and 
consolation of the Humanity of Jesus Christ. Pope 
John XXII (1816-1334) at Avignon, as a private 
theologian, seems to have supported this view, but 
that he gave it any official sanction is a fable in- 
vented by the Fallibilists. His successor, Benedict 
XII, ended the controversy by the Bull “ Benedictus 
Deus’. 

FE. Circumstances of Particular Judgment according 
to Theologians.—Vheologians suppose that the par- 
ticular judgment will be instantaneous, that in the 
moment of death the separated soul is internally 
iluminated as to its own guilt or innocence and of its 
own initiation takes its course either to hell, or to pur- 
gatory, or to heaven (St. Thomas, “Suppl.”, Q. lxix, 
a. 2; Q. Ixxxvili, a. 2). In confirmation of this 
opinion the text of St. Paul is cited: “Who shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science bearing witness to them, and their thoughts 
between themselves accusing, or also defending one 
another, in the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ’ (Rom., li, 15-16). The “ Book 
of Judgment’, in which all the deeds of men are writ- 
ten (Apoce., xx, 12), and the appearance of angels and 
demons to bear witness before the judgment seat are 
regarded as allegorical descriptions (St. Aug., “De 
Civ. Dei”, XX, xiv). The common opinion is that 
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the particular judgment will occur at the place of 
death (Suarez in IIT, Q. lix, a. 6, disp. 52). 


IV. GENERAL JUDGMENT (JUDICIUM UNIVERSALE). 
—A. Exisience of the General Judjment.—(1) Few 
truths are oftener or more clearly proclaimed in Scrip- 
ture than that of the general judgment. To it the 
Prophets of the Old Testament refer when they speak 
of the “Day of the Lord” (Joel, ii, 31; Ezech., xin, 5; 
Is., ii, 12), in which the nations will be summoned to 
judgment. In the New Testament the second Paru- 
sia, or coming of Christ as Judge of the world, is an 
oft-repeated doctrine. The Saviour Ilimself not only 
foretells the event but graphically portrays its circum- 
stances (Matt., xxiv, 27 sqq.; xxv, 3lsqq.). The Apos- 
tles give a most prominent place to this doctrine in their 
preaching (Acts, x, 42; xvil, 31) and writings (Rom.,u, 
5-16; xiv, 10; I Cor., iv, 5; 11 Cor., v, 10; 11 Tim.,1v, 1; 
TI Thess., 1,5; James, v, 7). Besides the name Parusia 
(mapovola), or Advent (I Cor., xv, 23; I Thess., 11, 19), the 
Second Coming is also called Epiphany, érupdvea, or 
Appearance (II Thess., ii, 8; I Tim., vi, 14; II Tim., iv, 
1; Tit., ii, 13), and Apocalypse (doxdduyis), or Revela- 
tion (II Thess., i, 7; I Peter, iv, 13). The time of the 
Second Coming is spoken of as “that Day” (II Tim., iv, 
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in prosperity and adversity, which are sometimes the 

romiscuous lot of the good and of the bad, everything 
1s ordered by an all-wise, all-just, and all-ruling Provi- 
dence: it was, therefore, necessary not only that re- 
wards and punishments should await us in the next 
life but that they should be awarded by a public and 
general judgment.” 

B. Signs that are to Precede the General Judgment. 
—The Scriptures mention certain events which are to 
take place before the final judgment. These pre- 
dictions were not intended to serve as indications of 
the exact time of the judgment, for that day and hour 
are known only to the I’ather, and will come when 
least expected. They were meant to foreshadow the 
last judgment and to keep the end of the world present 
to the minds of Christians, without, however, exciting 
useless curiosity and vain fears. Theologians usually 
enumerate the following nine events as signs of the last. 
judgment: (1) General Preaching of the Christian Re- 
ligion.—Concerning this sign the Saviour says: “‘ And 
this gospel of the kingdom, shall be preached in the 
whole world, for a testimony to all nations, and then 
shall the consummation come” (Matt., xxiv, 14). 
This sign was understood by Chrysostom and Theoph- 
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8), “the day of the Lord” (I Thess., v, 2), “the day of 
Christ” (Phil.,i, 6), “the day of the Son of Man”’ (Luke, 
xvii, 30), “the last day”’ (John, vi, 39-40). (2) The 
belief in the general judgment has prevailed at all 
times and in all places within the Church. It is con- 
tained as an article of faith in all the ancient symbols: 
“He ascended into heaven. From thence He shall 
come to judge the living and the dead” (Apos- 
tles’ Greed), “We shall come again with glory to 
judge both the living and the dead”’ (Nicene Creed). 
“From thence he shall come to judge the living and 
the dead, at whose coming all men must rise with 
their bodies and are to render an account of their 
deeds”’ (Athanasian Creed). Relying on the author- 
ity of Papias, several I’athers of the first four centuries 
advanced the theory of a thousand years’ terrestrial 
reign of Christ with the saints to precede the end of 
the world (see article on MiLLENNIUM). ‘Though this 
idea is interwoven with the eschatological teachings of 
those writers, it in no way detracted from their belief 
in a universal world-judgment. Patristic testimony 
to this dogma is clear and unanimous. (3) The Ro- 
man Catechism thus explains why, besides the partic- 
ular judgment of each individual, a general one 
should also be passed on the assembled world: “The 
first reason is founded on the circumstances that most 
augment the rewards or aggravate the punishments of 
the dead. Those who depart this life sometimes leave 
ehind them children who imitate the conduct of their 
peers descendants, followers; and others who ad- 
1ere to and advocate the example, the language, the 
conduct of those on whom they depend, and whose 
example they follow; and as the good or bad influence 
of example, affecting as it does the conduct of many, is 
to terminate only with this world; justice demands 
that, in order to form a proper estimate of the good or 
bad actions of all, a general judgment should take 
place. . . . Finally, it was important to prove, that 


ilus as referring to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but, according to the majority of interpreters, Christ 
is here speaking of the end of the world. (2) Conver- 
sion of the Jews.—According to the interpretation of 
the Fathers, the conversion of the Jews towards the 
end of the world is foretold by St. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Romans (xi, 25, 26): °‘ For I would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, of this mystery, ... that blindness 
in part has happened in Israel, until the fulness of the 
Gentiles should come in. And so all Israel should be 
saved as it is written: There shall come out of Sion, he 
that shall deliver, and shall turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob’. . (3) Return of Henoch and Elias.—The belief 
that these two men, who have never tasted death, are 
reserved for the last times to be precursors of the 
Second Advent was practically unanimous among the 
Fathers, which belief they base on several texts of 
Scripture. (Concerning Elias see Mal.,iv, 5-6; Ecclus., 
xlvili, 10; Matt., xvii, 11; concerning Henoch see 
Keclus., xliv, 16.) (4) A Great Apostasy.—As to this 
event St. Paul admonishes the Thessalonians (II 
Thess., ii, 3) that they must not be terrified, as if the day 
of the Lord were at hand, for there must first come a 
revolt () drocracia). The Fathers and interpreters 
understand by this revolt a great reduction in the 
number of the faithful through the abandonment of 
the Christian religion by many nations. Some com- 
mentators cite as confirmatory of this belief the words 
of Christ: ‘But yet the Son of man, when he cometh, 
shall he find, think you, faith on earth?” (Luke, xviii, 
8). (5) The Reign of Antichrist.—In the passage above 
mentioned (II Thess., ii, 8 sqq.) St. Paul indicates as 
another sign of the day of the Lord, the revelation of 
the man of sin, the son of perdition. ‘The man of 
sin” here described is generally identified with the 
Antichrist, who, says St. John (I Ep., ii, 18), is to come 
in the last days. Although much obscurity and dif- 
ference of opinion prevails on this subject, it is gen- 
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erally admitted from the foregoing and other texts 
that before the Second Coming there will arise a 
powerful adversary of Christ, who will seduce the 
nations by his wonders, and persecute the Church 
(see ANTicHRIST). (6) Extraordinary Perturbations 
of Nature.—The Scriptures clearly indicate that the 
judgment will be preceded by unwonted and terri- 
fying disturbances of the physical universe (Matt., 
xxiv, 29; Luke, xxi, 25-26). The wars, pestilences, fam- 
ines, and Se an foretold in Matt., xxiv, 6sq.,are 
also understood by some writers as among the calam- 
ities of the last times. (7) The Universal Conflagra- 
tion.—In the Apostolic writings we are told that the 
end of the world will be brought about through a 
general conflagration, which, however, will not anni- 
hilate the present creation, but will change its form 
and appearance (II Pet., iii, 10-13; ef. I Thess., v, 2; 
Apoc., ili, 3, and xvi, 15). Natural science shows the 
possibility of such a catastrophe being produced in the 
ordinary course of events (cf. Kirvan, ‘‘Comment peut 
finir ’univers”’, ch. i), but theologians generally in- 
cline to the belief that its origin will be entirely mirac- 
ulous. (8) The Trumpet of Resurrection.—Seyeral 
texts in the New Testament make mention of a voice 
or trumpet which will awaken the dead to resurrec- 
tion (I Cor., xv, 52; I Thess., iv, 15; John, v, 28). Ac- 
cording to St. Thomas (Suppl., Q. Ixxvi, a. 2) there is 
reference in these passages either to the voice or to the 
apparition of Christ, which will cause the resurrection 
of the dead. (9) ‘‘The Sign of the Son of Man Ap- 
pearing in the Heavens.’’—In St. Matthew, xxiv, 30, 
this is indicated as the sign immediately preceding the 
appearance of Christ to judge the world. By this 
sign the Fathers of the Church generally understand 
the appearance in the sky of the Cross on which the 
Saviour died or else of a wonderful cross of light. 

C. Circumstances Accompanying the General Judg- 
ment.—(1) Time.—As was stated above, the signs 
that are to precede the judgment give no accurate in- 
dication of the time when it will occur (Mark, xiii, 
32). When the disciples asked the Saviour: ‘‘ Lord, wilt 

* thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” 
He answered: ‘‘It is not for you to know the times 
or moments, which the Father hath put in his own 
power” (Acts,i,6,7). The uncertainty of the day of 
judgment is continually urged by Christ and the Apos- 
tles as an incentive to vigilance. The day of the Lord 
will come ‘‘as a thief”’ (Matt., xxiv, 42-43), like light- 
ning suddenly appearing (ibid., verse 27), like a snare 
(Luke, xxi, 34), as the Deluge (Matt., xxiv, 37). 

(2) Place of the Judgment.—All the texts in which 
mention is made of the Parusia, or Second Coming, 
seem to imply clearly enough that the general judg- 
ment will take place on the earth. Some commen- 
tators infer from I Thess., iv, 16, that the judgment 
will be held in the air, the newly risen being carried 
into the clouds to meet Christ; according to others 
the prophecy of Joel (iii, 1 sq.) places the last judg- 
ment in the Valley of Josaphat (q. v.). 

(3) The Coming of the Judge.—That this judgment 
is ascribed to Christ, not only as God, but also as 
Man, is expressly declared in Scripture; for although 
the power of judging is common to all the Persons 
of the Trinity, yet it is specially attributed to the 
Son, because to Him also in a special manner is 
ascribed wisdom. But that as Man He will judge the 
world is confirmed by Christ Himself (John, v, 26, 
27). At the Second Coming Christ will appear in 
the heavens, seated on a cloud and surrounded by 
the angelic hosts (Matt., xvi, 27; xxiv, 30; xxv, 31). 
The angels will minister to the Judge by bringing all 
before Him (Matt., xxiv, 31). The elect will aid 
Christ in a judicial capacity (I Cor., vi, 2). The lives 
of the just will in themselves be a condemnation of 
the wicked (Matt., xxi, 41), whose punishment they 
will publicly approve. But the Apostles will be 
judges of the world in a sense yet more exact, for the 
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promise that they shall sit upon twelve thrones judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel (Matt., xix, 28) seems to 
imply a real participation in judicial authority. Ac- 
cording to a very probable opinion, this prerogative is 
extended to all who have faithfully fulfilled the coun- 
sels of the Gospel (Matt., xix, 27, 28). Nothing cer- 
tain is known as to the manner in which this delegated 
authority will be exercised. St. Thomas conjectures 
that the greater saints will make known the sentence 
of Christ to others (Suppl., Q. Ixxxviii, a. 2). 

(4) Those to be Judged.—All men, both good and 
bad, according to the Athanasian Creed, will appear in 
the judgment to give an account of their deeds. As 
to children that have personally done neither good nor 
evil, the baptized must be distinguished from the un- 
baptized. The former appear in the judgment, not 
to be judged, but only to behold the glory of Christ 
(Summa Theol., Suppl., Q. Ixxx, a. 5 ad 3 um), while 
the latter, ranked with the wicked, although not 
judged, will be enabled to realize the justice of their 
eternal loss (Suarez). The angels and the demons 
will not be judged directly, since their eternal destiny 
has already been fixed; yet, because they have exer- 
cised a certain influence over the fortunes of men, the 
sentence pronounced on the latter will have a corre- 
sponding effect on them also (Summa Theol., Suppl., 
(Oh, Ikeerabs, Gy t3}))5 

(5) Object of the Judgment.—The judgment will 
embrace all works, good or bad, forgiven as well as un- 
forgiven sins, every idle word (Matt., xii, 36), every 
secret thought (I Cor.,iv, 5). With the exception of 
Peter Lombard, theologians teach that even the secret 
sins of the just will be made manifest, in order that the 
judgment may be made complete and that the justice 
and mercy of God may be glorified. This will not 
pain or embarrass the saints, but add to their glory, 
just as the repentance of St. Peter and St. Mary Mag- 
dalen is to these saints a source of joy and honour. 

(6) Form of the Judgment.—The procedure of the 
judgment is described in St. Matthew (xxv, 31-46) 
and in the Apocalypse (xx, 12). Commentators see 
in those passages allegorical descriptions intended to 
convey ina vivid manner the fact that in the last Judg- 
ment the conduct and deserts of each individual will 
be msde plain not only to his own conscience but 
to the knowledge of the assembled world. It is 
probable that no words will be spoken in the judg- 
ment, but that in one instant, through a Divine il- 
lumination, each creature will thoroughly understand 
his own moral condition and that of every fellow- 
creature (Rom., ii, 15). Many believe, however, that 
the words of the sentence: ‘‘Come, ye blessed’’, ete. 
and ‘‘ Depart from me”’, etc. will be really addressed 
by Christ to the multitude of the saved and the lost. 

D. Results of the General Judgment.—With the 
fulfilment of the sentence pronounced in the last judg- 
ment the relations and the dealings of the Creator with 
the creature find their culmination, are explained and 
justified. The Divine purpose being accomplished, 
the human race will, as a consequence, attain its 
final destiny. The reign of Christ over mankind will 
be the sequel of the General Judgment. ; 

Sr. Toomas, Summa Theologica, Suppl., De Resurrectione, QQ. 
Ivix_xci: JuNGMANN, T'ractatus De Novissimis (Ratishon, 1885); 
Hurrer, Compend. Theol. Dogm., III (Innsbruck, 1885), Tract. 
X: Binior, Questiones de Novissimis (Rome, 1903); Pou.n, 
Lehrbuch der Doqmatik, III (Paderborn, 1906), 656-662 and 
729-795: Arzperamr, Geschichte der christlichen Eschatologte 
(Freiburg, 1896); T1xmront, Histoire des Dogmes, I, II (Paris, 


1909). J. A. McHueu. 


Judgments of God. See Orprats. 


Judica Sunday, name given to the fifth Sunday of 
Lent, and derived from the first words of the Introit of 
that day: “Judica me, Deus’”—“Judge me, O God” 
(Ps. xlii). Passion Sunday is the more common name, 
and in Germany this day is called “Black Sunday”’, 
from the custom of veiling the crosses and statues in 
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the church, which was formerly done at the words in 
the Gospel “Jesus hid Himself”, but is now done on 
the previous evening. Marténe says that in very 
early times this day was called “ Dominica mediana”’, 
a title that seems more properly to belong to mid-Lent 
Sunday. On Judica Sunday several significant 
changes take place in the Church’s Liturgy. The 
Judica psalm is not again said at the beginning of 
Mass until Easter Day; the Gloria is omitted, to sig- 
nify the ignominy of Christ’s Passion, when His glory 
was for the time being laid aside; and the whole spirit 
of the Office and Mass is one of solemn preparation for 
the great events of the coming Holy Week. At Rome 
the station on this day was formerly observed in the 
Vatican Basilica. 

Duranp, Rationale Divini Officit (Venice, 1568); MARTENE, 
De Antiq. Mon. Ritibus (Lyons, 1690); Gufrancer, L’Année 
Liturgique, tr. SaepHERD (Dublin, 1867); Lerospy, Hist. et 
Symbolisme de la Liturgie (Paris, 1889). 

G. CyPRIAN ALSTON. 


Judith, Book or.—Hisrory.—Nabuchodonosor, 
King of Ninive, sends his general Holofernes to subdue 
the Jews. The latter besieges them in Bethulia, a city 
on the southern verge of the Plain of Esdrelon. 
Achior the Ammonite, who speaks in defence of the 
Jews, is maltreated by him and sent into the besieged 
city to await his punishment when Holofernes shall 
have taken it. Famine undermines the courage of the 
besieged and they contemplate surrender, but Judith, 
a widow, upbraids them and says that she will deliver 
the city. She goes into the camp of the Assyrians and 
captivates Holofernes by her beauty, and finally takes 
advantage of the general’s intoxication to cut off his 
head. She returns inviolate to the city with his head 
as a trophy, and a sally on the part of the Jews results 
in the rout of the Assyrians. The book closes with a 
hymn to the Almighty by Judith to celebrate her 
victory. 

Tue Text.—The book exists in distinct Greek and 
Latin versions, of which the former contains at least 
eighty-four verses more than the latter. St. Jerome 
(Pref. in Lib.) says that he translated it from the Chal- 
daic in one night, “magis sensum e sensu, quam ex 
verbo verbum transferens” (aiming at giving sense 
for sense rather than adhering closely to the wording). 
He adds that his codices differed much, and that he 
expresses in Latin only what he could clearly under- 
stand of the Chaldaic. 

Two Hebrew versions are known at present, a long 
one practically identical with the Greek text, and a 
short one which is entirely different: we shall return 
to this latter when discussing the origin of the book. 
The Chaldaic, from which St. Jerome made our pres- 
ent Vulgate version, is not recoverable unless indeed 
it be identified with the longer Hebrew version men- 
tioned above. If this be the case we can gauge the 
value of St. Jerome’s work by comparing the Vul- 
gate with the Greek text. We at once find that St. 
Jerome did not exaggerate when he said that he made 
his translation hurriedly. Thus a comparison be- 
tween vi, 11, and viu, 9, shows us a certain confusion 
relative to the names of the elders of Bethulia—a con- 
fusion which does not exist in the Septuagint,where 
also x, 6, should be compared. Again in iv, 5, the high 
priest is Hliachim, which name is later changed into 
Joachim (xv, 9)—an allowable change but somewhat 
misleading; the Septuagint is consistent in using the 
form Joachim. Some of the historical statements in 
the Septuagint directly conflict with those of the Vul- 
gate; for example, the thirteenth year (Vulg.) of 
Nabuchodonosor becomes the eighteenth in the Sep- 
tuagint, which also adds a long address of the king to 
Holofernes. St. Jerome has also frequently condensed 
the original—always on the supposition that the Sep- 
tuagint and the longer Hebrew version do really repre- 
sent the original. To give but one instance:— 
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Vulgate (ii, 17). 
“And after these things 
he went down into the 
plains of Damascus in the 
days of the harvest, and 
he set all the corn on fire, 
and he caused all the trees 
and vineyards to be cut 
down.” 


Septuagint (ii, 27). 

“ And he came down into 
the plain of Damascus at 
the time of the wheat- 
harvest, and he burnt up 
all their fields, their flocks 
and their herds he deliv- 
ered to destruction, their 
cities he ravaged, and the 
fruits of their fertile plains 
he scattered like chaff, 
and he struck all their 
young men with the edge 
of the sword.” 

With regard to the Septuagint version of the Book of 
Judith it should be noted that it has come down to 
us in two recensions: Codex B or Vaticanus on the 
one hand, and Codex Alexandrinus (A) with Codex 
Sinaiticus (x) on the other. 

Histroriciry.—Catholics with very few exceptions 
accept the Book of Judith as a narrative of facts, not 
as an allegory. Even Jahn considers that the gen- 
ealogy of Judith is inexplicable on the hypothesis that 
the story isa mere fiction (“Introductio”’, Vienna, 1514, 
p. 461). Why carry out the genealogy of a fictitious 
person through fifteen generations? The Fathers have 
ever looked upon the book as historical. St. Jerome, 
who excluded Judith from the Canon, none the less 
accepted the person of the valiant woman as historical 
(Bios izay,, i). 

Against this traditional view there are, it must 
be confessed, very serious difficulties, due, as Calmet 
insists, to the doubtful and disputed condition of the 
text. The historical and geographical statements 
in the book, as we now have it, are difficult to un- 
derstand: thus (i) Nabuchodonosor was apparently 
never King of Ninive, for he came to the throne in 
605, whereas Ninive was destroyed certainly not la- 
ter than 606, and after that the Assyrians ceased to 
exist as a people; (ii) the allusion in i, 6, to Erioch, 
King of the Elicians, is suspicious; we are reminded of 
the Arioch of Gen., xiv, i. The Septuagint makes him 
King of the Elumzans, presumably the Elamites, 
(ii) the character of Nabuchodonosor is hardly that 
portrayed for us on the monuments: in the India 
House Inscription, for example, his sentiments are re- 
markable for the modesty of their tone. On the other 
hand, we must remember that, as Sayce says, the 
“Assyrian kings were most brazen-faced liars on their 
monuments”; (iv) the name Vagao, or the Septuagint 
Bagoas, for the eunuch of Holofernes is suggestive of 
the Bagoses, who, according to Josephus (Antiquities, 
XI, vu, 1), polluted the ternple and to whom appar- 
ently we have a reference in the recently discovered 
papyri from Assuan; (vy) the mixture of Babylonian, 
Greek, and Persian names in the book should be noted: 
(vi) the genealogy of Judith as given in the Vulgate is 
a medley: that given in the three principal Greek 
codices is perhaps better but varies in every one. Still 
it is an historical genealogy, though ill-conserved; 
(vii) a geographical puzzle is presented by the Vulgate 
of ii, 12-16; the Septuagint is much superior, and it 
should be noted that throughout this version, espe- 
cially in Codex B, we have the most interesting details 
furnished us (cf. particularly i, 9; ii, 13, 28-9). The 
Septuagint also gives us information about Achior 
which is wanting in the Vulgate: it is apparently 
hinted in vi, 2, 5, that he was an Ephraimite and a 
mercenary hired by Moab; (viii) Bethulia itself is a 
mystery : according to the Septuagint it was large, had 
streets and towers (vii, 22, 32), and withstood a long 
siege at the hands of a vast army. Its position, too, is 
stated with minuteness; it stood on the edge of the 
Plain of Esdrelon and guarded the pass to Jerusalem; 
yet no trace of the existence of such a place is to be 
found (unless we accent the theory of Conder, “‘ Hand- 
book”’, 5th ed., p. 239); (ix) the names, Judith (Jew- 
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ess), Achior (brother of light), and Bethulia (?Bethel, 
i.e. 2Jerusalem, or perhaps from the Hebrew mbyn3 
“a virgin”’—in the shorter Hebrew version Judith is 
called not ‘‘the widow” but ‘‘the virgin”, i. e. 
Bethula), sound rather like symbolic names than those 
of historical places or persons; (x) in Judith’s speech 
to Holofernes there is (xi, 12, 15) some apparent con- 
fusion between Bethulia and Jerusalem; (xi) while the 
events are referred to the time of Nabuchodonosor, 
and therefore to the close of the Hebrew monarchy, we 
seem to have in y, 22, and viii, 18-19, an allusion to the 
time subsequent to the Restoration; (xii) there is no 
king in Palestine (iv, 5), but only ahigh priest, Joachim 
or Eliachim; and in iv, 8; xi, 14; xv, 8 (Sept.), the San- 
hedrin is apparently mentioned; (xiii) the book has a 
Persian and even a Greek colouring, as is evidenced by 
the recurrence of such namesas Bagoas and Holofernes. 

These are serious difficulties, and a Catholic student 
must be prepared to meet them. There are two ways 
of doing so. (a) According to what we may term 
“conservative” criticism, these apparent difficulties 
can every one be harmonized with the view that the 
book is perfectly historical and deals with facts which 
actually took place. Thus, the geographical errors may 
be ascribed to the translators of the original text or to 
copyists living long after the book was composed, and 
consequently ignorant of the details referred to. Cal- 
met insists that the Biblical Nabuchodonosor is meant, 
whilein Arphaxad he sees Phraortes whose name, as Vig- 
ouroux (Les LivresSaintset LaCritique Rationaliste,iv, 
4th ed.) shows, could easily have been thus perverted. 

Vigouroux, however, in accordance with recent 
Assyrian discoveries, identifies Nabuchodonosor with 
Assur-bani-pal, the contemporary of Phraortes. This 
enables him to refer the events to the time of the 
captivity of Manasses under Assur-bani-pal (II Par., 
xxxili, 11;>cf. Sayce, ‘‘ Higher Criticism and the Ver- 
dict of the Monuments”, 4th ed., p. 458). It is fur- 
ther maintained that the campaign conducted by 
Holofernes is well illustrated in the records of Assur- 
bari-pal which have come down to us. And these 
facts will undoubtedly afford an explanation of the 
apparent allusion to the captivity; it was indeed a 
Restoration, but that of Manasses, not that under 
Esdras. The reference, too, to the Sanhedrin is doubt- 
ful; the term yepovela is used of the ‘“‘ancients”’ in 
Lev., ix, 3, ete. Lastly, Conder’s identification of 
Bethulia with Mithilia (loc. cit. supra) is highly prob- 
able. Moreover, the writer who described the strate- 
gical position in iv, 1-6, knew the geography of Pales- 
tine thoroughly. And we are given details about the 
death of Judith’s husband which (viii, 2-4) can hardly 
be attributed to art, but are rather indications that 
Judith represents a really existing heroine. With re- 
gard to the state of the text it should be noted that 
the extraordinary variants presented in the various 
versions are themselves a proof that the versions were 
derived from a copy dating from a period long an- 
tecedent to the time of its translators (cf. Calmet, 
“Tntrod. in Lib. Judith’’). 

(b) Some few Catholic writers are not satisfied with 
Calmet’s solution of the difficulties of the Book of 
Judith; they deem the errors of translators and of 
scribes to be no sufficient explanation in this matter. 
These few Catholics, together with the non-Catholics 
that do not care to throw the book over entirely into 
the realm of fiction, assure us that the Book of Judith 
has a solid historical foundation. Judith is no mythi- 
cal personage, she and her heroic deed lived in the 
memory of the people; but the difficulties enumerated 
above seem to show that the story as we now have it 
was committed to writing at a period long subsequent 
to the facts. The history, so it is maintained, is vague; 
the style of composition, the speeches, etc., remind us 
of the Books of Machabees. A remarkable knowledge 
of the Psalter is evinced (cf. vii, 19, and Ps. ev, 6; vil, 
91, and Ps. Ixxviii, 10, exiil, 2; 1x, 6, 9, and Ps. xix, 8; 
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ix, 16, and Ps. exlvi, 10; xiii, 21, and Ps. ev, 1). 
Some of these psalms must almost certainly be re 
ferred to the period of the Second Temple. Again, the 
High Priest Joachim must presumably be identified 
with the father of Eliashib, and must therefore have 
lived in the time of Artaxerxes the Great (464-424 
B.c. Cf. Josephus, ‘‘ Antiquities”, XI, vi-vii). We 
referred above to a shorter Hebrew version of the book; 
Dr. Gaster, its discoverer, assigns this manuscript to 
the tenth or eleventh century a. p. (Proceedings of 
Soc. of Bibl. Archeol., XVI, pp. 156 sqq.). It is ex- 
ceedingly brief, some forty lines, and gives us only the 
gist of the story. Yet it seems to offer a solution of 
many of the difficulties suggested above. Thus Hol- 
ofernes, Bethulia, and Achior, all disappear; there is a 
very natural explanation of the purification in xii, 7; 
and, most noticeable of all, the enemy is no longer an 
Assyrian, but Seleucus, and his attack is on Jerusalem, 
not on Bethulia. 

If it could be maintained that we have in this 
manuscript the story in its original form, and that our 
canonical book is an amplification of it, we should 
then be in a position to explain the existence of 
the numerous divergent versions. The mention of 
Seleucus brings us down to Machabean times, the title 
of Judith, now no longer the ‘‘ widow” but the ‘‘ vir- 
gin” (nbs), may explain the mysterious city; the 
Machabean colouring of the story becomes intelligible, 
and the theme is the efficacy of prayer (cf. vi, 14-21; 
vii, 4; IL Mach., xv, 12-16). 

Canoniciry.—The Book of Judith does not exist in 
the Hebrew Bible, and is consequently excluded from 
the Protestant Canon of Holy Scripture. But the 
Church has always maintained its canonicity. 

St. Jerome, while rejecting in theory those books 
which he did not find in his Hebrew manuscript, yet 
consented to translate Judith because ‘‘the Synod of 
Niczea is said to have accounted it as Sacred Scrip- 
ture” (Preef. in Lib.). It is true that no such declara- 
tion is to be found in the Canons of Nicza, and it is 
uncertain whether St. Jerome is referring to the use 
made of the book in the discussions of the council, or 
whether he was misled by some spurious canons attri- 
buted to that council, but it is certain that the Fathers 
of the earliest times have reckoned Judith among the 
canonical books; thus St. Paul seems to quote the 
Greek text of Judith, viii, 14, in I Cor., 1, 10 (ef. also 
I Cor., x, 10, with Judith, viii, 25). In the early Christian 
Church we find it quoted as part of Scripture in the 
writings of St. Clement of Rome (First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, lv), Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Tertullian. 

Consult the various Biblical dictionaries and introductions; 
also Civilt’) Cattolica (1887). The best summary of the various 
views and arg iments on the question is in Greor, Special In- 
trod.,1; ef. also especially Scutrpr, The Jewish People in the 
Time of Christ, div. II, vol. III; Vicouroux. La Buble et les 
Découvertes Modernes, 1V (5th ed.), 275-305; Brunenoo, IL 
Nabucodonosor di Giuditta (Rome, 1888). 

Hucu Pore. 


Juliana, Saint, suffered martyrdom during the 
Diocletian persecution. Both the Latin and Greek 
Churches mention a holy martyr Juliana in their lists 
of saints. The oldest historical notice of her is found 
in the ‘‘Martyrologium Hieronymianum” for 16 Feb., 
the place of birth being given as Cums in Campania 
(In Campania Cumbas, natale Juliane). It is true 
that the notice iscontained only in the one chief manu- 
script of the above-named martyrology (the Codex 
Epternacensis), but that this notice is certainly au- 
thentic is clear from a letter of St. Gregory the Great, 
which testifies to the special veneration of St. Juliana 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. A pious matron 
named Januaria built a church on one of her estates, 
for the consecration of which she desired relies (sanc- 
tuaria, that is to say, objects which had been 
brought into contact with the graves) of Sts. Severinus 
and Juliana. Gregory wrote to Fortunatus, Bishop of 
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Naples, telling him to accede to the wishes of Januaria 
(‘‘Gregorii Magni epist.”’, lib. LX, ep. xxxv, in Migne, 
P. L., LX XVII, 1015). The Acts of St. Juliana used 
by Bede in his ‘‘Martyrologium” are purely legendary, 
and are found in both a Latin and a Greek version. 
According to the account given in this legend, St. 
Juliana lived in Nicomedia and was betrothed to the 
Senator Hleusius. Her father Africanus was a pagan 
and hostile to the Christians. In the persecution of 
Maximianus, Juliana was beheaded after suffering 
frightful tortures. Soon after a noble lady, named 
Sephonia, came through Nicomedia and took the 
saint’s body with her to Italy, and had it buried in 
Campania. Evidently it was this alleged translation 
that caused the martyred Juliana, honoured in Nico- 
media, to be identified with St. Juliana of Cums, al- 
though they are quite distinct persons. The venera- 
tion of St. Juliana of Cums became very widespread, 
especially in the Netherlands. At the beginning of 
the thirteenth century her remains were transferred to 
Naples. The description of this translation by a con- 
temporary writer is still extant. The feast of the 
saint is celebrated in the Latin Church on 16 Feb., in 
the Greek on 21 December. Her Acts deseribe the 
conflicts which she is said to have had with the devil; 
she is represented in pictures with a winged devil 
whom she leads by a chain. 


Momparirtivus, Sanctuarium, II, fol. 41 v.—43 v.; Acta SS., 
Feb., II, 868 sqq.; Miann, P. G., CXIV, 1437-52; Bibliotheca 
hagiogr. lat., I, 670 sq.; Bibl. hagiogr. greca (2nd ed.), 134; 
Niuues, Kalendarium manuale, I (2nd ed., Innsbruck, 1896), 
359; Mazoccut, In vetus S. Neapolitane ecclesie Kalendarium 
commentarius, I (Naples, 1744), 56-9; Cockaynn, St. Juliana 
(London, 1872); Vita di S. Giuliana (Novara, 1889); Back- 
wAus, Ueber die Quelle der mittelenglischen Legende der hl. Juli- 
ana und thr Verhiltnis zu Cynewulfs Juliana (Halle, 1899). 

J. P. Krrscu. 


Juliana Falconieri, Sart, b. in 1270; d. 12 June, 
1341. Juliana belonged to the noble Florentine fam- 
ily of Falconieri. Her uncle, St. Alexis Falconieri, 
was one of the seven founders of the Servite Order (q. 
v.). Through his influence she also consecrated her- 
self from her earliest youth to the religious life and the 
practices of Christian perfection. After her father’s 
death she received about a. p. 1385 from St. Philip 
Benitius, then General of the Servites, the habit of the 
Third Order, of which she became the foundress. Un- 
til her mother’s death she remained in her parents’ 
house, where she followed the rule given her by St. 
Philip Benitius, practising perfect chastity, strict mor- 
tification, severe penance, zealous prayer, and works of 
Christian charity. After her mother’s death she and 
several companions moved into a house of their own in 
1305, which thus became the first convent of the Sis- 
ters of the Third Order of Servites, Juliana remaining 
the superior until the end of her life. Their dress con- 
sisted of a black gown, secured by a leathern girdle, 
and a white veil. As the gown had short sleeves to 
facilitate work, people called the sisters of the new 
order ‘‘Mantellate”. They devoted themselves es- 
pecially to the care of the sick and other works of 
mercy, and the superioress, through her heroic deeds 
of charity, set a noble example to all. For thirty-five 
years Juliana directed the community of Servite Terti- 
aries. Anextraordinary oecurrence, mentioned in the 
oratio of her feast day, took place at her death. Be- 
ing unable to receive Holy Communion because of con- 
stant vomiting, she requested the priest to spread a 
corporal upon her breast and lay the Host on it. 
Shortly afterwards the Host disappeared and Juliana 
expired, and the image of a cross, such as had been 
on the Host, was found on her breast. Immediately 
after her death she was honoured as a saint. The 
Order of Servite Tertiaries was sanctioned by Martin 
V in 1420. Benedict XTIT granted the Servites 
permission to celebrate the Feast of St. Juliana. 
Clement XIT canonized her in 1737, and extended 
the celebration of her feast on 19 June to the entire 
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Church. St. Juliana is usually represented in the 
habit of her order with a Host upon her breast. 

Acta SS., III, June, 917-25; Bernarpus, Vita della beata 
Giuliana Falconiert (Florence, 1681); Lorenzini, Vita di 8S. 
Giuliana Falconiert (Rome, 1738); Legenda di S. Giuliana Fal- 
conieri, con note di Agost. Morini (Florence, 1864); Barrint, 
Compendio della vita di 8S, Giuliana Falconiert (Bologna, 1866); 
Sounimr, Life of St. Juliana Falconiert (London, 1898); Lipr- 
ae Julienne Falconieri fondatrice des Mantelées (Brussels, 
1907). 

J. P. Kirscu. 

Julian and Basilissa, Sarnrs, husband and wife, 
died at Antioch or, more probably, at Antinoe, in the 
reign of Diocletian, early in the fourth century, on 9 
January, according to the Roman Martyrology, or 
8 January, according to the Greck Menea. We have 
no historically certain data relating to these two holy 
personages, and more than once this Julian of An- 
tinoe has been confounded with Julian of Cilicia. The 
confusion is easily explained by the fact that thirty- 
nine saints of this name are mentioned in the Roman 
Martyrology, eight of whom are commemorated in 
the one month of January. But little is known of this 
saint, once we put aside the exaggerations of his Acts. 
Forced by his family to marry, he agreed with his 
spouse, Basilissa, that they should both preserve their 
virginity, and further encouraged her to found a con- 
vent for women, of which she became the superior. 
while he himself gathered a large number of monks 
and undertook their direction. Basilissa died a very 
holy death, but martyrdom was reserved for Julian. 
During the persecution of Diocletian he was arrested, 
tortured, and put to death at Antioch, in Syria, 
by the order of the governor, Martian, according to 
the Latins; at Antinoe, in Egypt, according to the 
Greeks, which seems more probable. Unfortu- 
nately, the Acts of this martyr belong to those pious 
romances so much appreciated in early times, whose 
authors, concerned only for the edification of their 
readers, drowned the few known facts in a mass of 
imaginary details. Like many similar lives of saints, 
it offers miracles, prodigies, and improbable utter- 
ances, that lack the least historical value. In any 
case these two saints must have enjoyed a great repu- 
tation in antiquity, and their veneration was well es- 
tablished before the eighth century. In the “ Marty- 
rologium Hieronymianum” they are mentioned under 
6 January; Usuard, Ado, Notker, and others place 
them under the ninth, and Rabanus Maurus under 
the thirteenth of the same month, while Vandel- 
bert puts them under 13 February, and the Menol- 
ogy of Canisius under 21 June, the day to which the 
Greek Mena assign St. Julian of Cesarea. There 
used to exist at Constantinople a church under the 
invoeation of these saints, the dedication of which is 
inseribed in the Greek Calendar under 5 July. 

Acta SS. Bolland, Jan., I (1643), 570-75; Marcuiny, J SS, 
Giuliano e Basilissa spost, vergini e martiri, protettori dei con= 
jugali (Genoa, 1873); TrnuemMont, Mémoires pour servir a Uhist. 
eccl., V (Paris, 1698), 799 sqq.; Surius, Vit. Sanct., I (Venice, 
1581), 61-62. 

Lton CLUGNET. 


Juliana of Liége, Sarn7v, nun, b. at Retinnes, near 
Liége, Belgium, 1193; d.at Fosses, 5 April, 1258. At 
the age of five she lost her parents and was placed in the 
convent of Mont-Cornillon, near Liége. She made 
rapid progress, and read with pleasure the writings of 
St. Augustine and St. Bernard. She also cultivated an 
ardent love of the Blessed Virgin, the Sacred Passion, 
and especially the Blessed Sacrament. In 1206 she 
received the veil, and devoted herself to the sick in the 
hospital in charge of the convent. She very early 
exerted every energy to introduce the feast of Corpus 
Christi. In 1230 she was chosen superioress by the 
unanimous vote of the community. But soon God 
sent heavy trials. Her convent was under the super- 
vision of a general superior, Roger, a man of vicious 
and scandalous habits; he secured this position in 
1233 by intrigues and bribery. Disliking the virtues 
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and piety of Juliana, and much more her entreaties 
and reproaches, he incited the populace against her. 
She fled to the cell of St. Eve of Liége, and then to a 
house given her by John, a canon of Lausanne. Vin- 
dicated in the courts through the influence of Robert 
de Thorate, Bishop of Liége, she was restored to her 
position in the community, and Roger was deposed. 
But in 1247 Roger was again in power, and succeeded 
once more in driving out the saint. Juliana found 
refuge at Namur and then at Fosses, where she passed 
the last years of her life in seclusion. At her own 
request she was buried at Villiers. After her death a 
number of miracles occurred at her intercession (Acta 
SS., April, I, 435 sq.). In 1869 Pius IX ratified her 
veneration and permitted the office and Mass in her 
honour. Her feast is on 6 April. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart (1898), 221: Irish Eccl. Record 
(1893), 1010; Moncuamp, Les réliques de Ste-J ulienne de Cornil- 
lon (Liége, 1898); ScutirMans in Ann. soc. archéol. Nivelles, VIL 
(Nivelles, 1899), 1-68; CHEva.rer, Bio-Bil! 
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Juliana of Norwich, English mystic of the four- 
teenth century, author or recipient of the vision con- 
tained in the book known as the “Sixteen Revelations 
of Divine Love”. The original form of her name ap- 
pears to have been Julian. She was probably a Bene- 
dictine nun, living as a recluse in an anchorage of 
which traces still remain in the east part of the chureh- 
yard of St. Julian in Norwich, which belonged to Car- 
row Priory. According to her book, this revelation 
was “shewed” to her on 8 or 14 May (tlie readings 
differ), 1373, when she was thirty years and a half old. 
This would refer her birth to the end of 1342. Her 
statement, that “for twenty years after the time of 
this shewing, save three months, I had teaching in- 
wardly”’, proves that the book was not written before 
1393. An early fifteenth-century manuscript, recently 
purchased for the British Museum from the Amherst 
library, states that she ‘yet is on life, Anno Domini 
1413”. It is probable that this is the manuscript 
cited by Francis Blomefield, the eighteenth-century 
nistorian of Norfolk, and that a misreading of the 
date led to the statement that she was still living in 
1442. Attempts have been made to identify her with 
Lady Julian Lampet, the anchoress of Carrow, refer- 
ences concerning legacies to whom occur in documents 
from 1426 to 1478; but this is manifestly impossible. 
The newly-discovered manuscript differs considerably 
from the complete version hitherto known, of which 
it is a kind of condensation, lacking the beginning 
and the end. Only three, much later, manuscripts 
of the fuller text are known to exist. The earliest, 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (from which 
the book was first edited by Serenus de Cressy in 
1670), dates from the sixteenth century; the other 
two, both in the British Museum and not independent 
of each other, belong to the seventeenth. The better 
of the latter, which was edited in a modernized form by 
Grace Warrack in 1901, is evidently a copy of a much 
earlier original. 

Whatever be their precise date, these “Revela- 
tions”, or “Shewings”, are the most perfect fruit of 
later medieval mysticism in England. Julhana de- 
scribes herself as ‘a simple creature unlettered ” when 
she received them; but, in the years that intervened 
between the vision and the composition of the book, 
she evidently acquired some knowledge of theological 
phraseology, and her work appears to show the in- 
fluence of Walter Hilton, as well as neo-Platonic anal- 
ogies, the latter probably derived from the anony- 
mous author of the “Divine Cloud of Unknowing”. 
There is one passage, concerning the place in Christ’s 
side for all mankind that shall be saved, which argues 
an acquaintance with the letters of St. Catherine of 
Siena. The psychological insight with which she 
describes her condition, pga the manner of 
her vision and recognizing when she has to deal with 
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a mere delusion, is worthy of St. Teresa. When 
seemingly at the point of death, in the bodily sickness 
for which she had prayed in order to renew her spir- 
itual life, she passes into a trance while contemplating 
the crucifix, and has the vision of Christ’s sufferings 
“in which ull the shewings that follow be grounded 
and joined”’. 

The book is the record of twenty years’ meditation 
upon that one experience; for, “when the shewing, 
which is given for a time, is passed and hid, then faith 
keepeth it by grace of the Holy Ghost unto our lives 
end”. More than fifteen years after, she received “in 
ghostly understanding” the explanation, the key to 
all religious experience: ‘“‘What? wouldest thou wit 
thy Lord’s meaning in this thing? Wit it well: Love 
was His meaning. Who sheweth it thee? Love. 
Wherefore sheweth He it thee? For love. .Hold thee 
therein, thou shalt wit more in the same. But thou 
shalt never wit therein other without end.” With this 
illumination, the whole mystery of Redemption and 
the purpose of human life become clear to her, and 
even the possibility of sin and the existence of evil 
does not trouble her, but is made ‘a bliss by love”. 
This is the great deed, transcending our reason, that the 
Blessed Trinity shall do at the last day: “Thou shalt 
see thyself that all manner of thing shall be well.’”’ 
Like St. Catherine, Juliana has little of the dualism of 
body and soul that is frequent in the mystics. God ig 
in our “sensuality” as well as in our “substance”, and 
the body and the soul render mutual aid: “ Hither of 
them take help of other till we be brought up into 
stature, as kind worketh.”’ Knowledge of God and 
knowledge of self are inseparable: we may never come 
to the knowing of one without the knowing of the 
other. ‘God is more nearer to us than our own soul”, 
and “in falling and in rising we are ever preciously 
kept in one love.” She lays special stress upon the 
“homeliness” and the “courtesy” of God’s dealings 
with us, “for love maketh might and wisdom full 
meek to us.” With this we must correspond by a 
happy confidence; “failing of comfort” is the “most 
mischief” into which the soul can fall. In the Blessed 
Virgin the Lord would have all mankind see how they 
are loved. Throughout her revelation Juliana sub- 
mits herself to the authority of the Church: “TI yield 
me to our mother Holy Church, as asimple child 


oweth.”’ 

Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love, shewed to a Devout Servant 
of Our Lord, called Mother Juliana, an Anchorete of Norwich, ed. 
Cressy, 1670 (reprinted, London, 1843); ed. Cotuins (London 
and Derby, 1877); ed. Warrack (London, 1901); ed. TyrreLi 
(London, 1902); BLomprigip, An Essay towards a Topographi- 
cal History of the County of Norfolk, 1V (London, 1806); Ryrs, 
Carrow Abbey otherwise Carrow Priory (Norwich, 1889); Inas, 
Studies of English Mystics (London, 1906); British Museum, 
Add., MS. 37790. 
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Julianists. See HurycHIANISM. 


Julian of Eclanum, b. about 386; d. in Sicily, 
454; the most learned among the leaders of the 
Pelagian movement and Bishop of Eclanum near 
Beneventum. He was the son of Memorius, a bishop 
in Apulia, and his ecclesiastical career began in his 
father’s church, where he was ordained lector and 
subsequently deacon. About 417 he was raised to 
episcopal rank by Innocent I, and placed in charge of a 
see variously styled Eclana, Eclanum, Eculanum, Aicla- 
num or Aiculanum. There is no means of deciding how 
Julianus, who enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
learning, zeal, and sanctity, was led to ally himself 
with the Pelagian party. When Pope Zosimus issued, 
in 418, his “ Bpistola Tractatoria”’,Julianus was one of 
the eighteen Italian bishops who refused to subscribe 
to the condemnation of Pelagius which it contained. 
In consequence of this refusal he was exiled under the 
decree of the Emperor Honorius, which pronounced 
banishment against Pelagius and his sympathizers. 
Driven from Italy in 421, he commenced an active 
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lit. cary campaign in the interests of the new heresy, 
and by his writings soon won for himself the position 
of intellectual leader of the heretical party. To him 
is due the credit of having systematized the teachings 
of Pelagius and Coelestius. His writings, which were 
frankly Pelagian, were largely directed against the 
doctrines which St. Augustine had defended, and for 
several years after the expulsion of the Pelagians 
the history of the conflict is merely an account of the 
controversy between Julian and Augustine. Most 
of Julian’s works are lost, and are known only through 
the copious quotations found in the works of his great 
adversary. Prineipal among them are the letter to 
Rufus, Bishop of Thessalonica, and the epistle to the 
Roman elergy, which Augustine, at the request of 
Pope Boniface, refuted in his work “Against Two 
Letters of the Pelagians”; the reply to Augustine’s 
work “ De Nuptiis et Concupiscentia”’; and his answer 
to Augustine’s defence of his own work. Driven from 
Italy, he found refuge for a time with Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, who, though sympathetic, subsequently 
subscribed to his condemnation. At the accession of 
each pontiff Julian sought to have the Pelagian con- 
troversy re-opened, but this merely resulted in further 
condemnations by Celestine, Sixtus III, and Leo I. 
For a time he enjoyed the patronage and friendship 
of Nestorius, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
the protection of the Emperor Theodosius II. But 
Marius Mercator, by his ‘Commonitorium de Co- 
lestio”, opened the eyes of the emperor to the true 
character of Pelagianism. By reason of this Julian 
was expelled from Constantinople. THis subsequent 
career, with the exception of his attempts to concili- 
ate the popes, is not known. Julian was the most 
learned among the Pelagians, and, though superior to 
Pelagius and Cevlestius, his system did not differ 
materially from theirs. 

BarpENHEWER, Patrology, tr. Saanan (St. Louis, 1908); 
Davipsin Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v. Julianus of Eclana; WoOrtTER, 
Der Pelagianismus nach seinem Ursprunge und seiner Lehre 
(Freiburg im Br., 1866; 2nd ed., 1874); Kiasmn, Die innere 
Entwicklung des Pelagianismus (Freiburg im Br., 1882); He- 
FELBE, Conciliengeschichte, II, 104 sq.; Bruckner, Julian von 
Helanum, sein Leben und seine Lehre in Texte wnd Untersuch- 
ungen, XV (Leipzig, 1897), iii. 
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Julian of Halicarnassus. See Hurycuranism. 


Julian of Speyer, often called JuniaAnus Txru- 
TONICUS, a famous composer, poet, and historian of 
the thirteenth century, b. at Speyer; d. at Paris 
about 1250 (not in 1285, as is so often stated). He 
studied at the celebrated University of Paris, and was 
the musical director at the royal chapel during the 
reigns of Philip Augustus (1179-12238) and Louis VIII 
(1223-6) of France. When he resigned to become a 
member of the newly founded Order of St. Francis is 
not known. 
panied Brother Simon Angelicus to his native land, 
when the latter was made Provincial of Germany by 
the General Chapter of Assisi in 1227. It is probable 
that he was present at the translation of St. Francis 
at Assisi in May, 1230. Subsequently he again lived 
in Paris at the great convent of the Minorites, where 
he was choir-master as well as corrector mense (in 
which capacity he superintended the reading in the 
refectory). He is renowned as a scholar, artist, and 
a saintly religious. Although, in the Middle Ages, 
Julian of Speyer was held in high repute as the com- 
poser and writer of rhymed offices, he was almost for- 
gotten until the last decade. It is certain that he 
composed the rhymed Office (technically termed 
historia in the Middle Ages) of St. Francis of Assisi 
(written between 23 February, 1229, and 4 October, 
1235), as well as that of St. Anthony of Padua, who 
was canonized on 30 May, 1232 (composed probably 
shortly after 1241). 

Both these musical, as well as poetical, masterpieces 
are still used by the Minorites. The acme of litur- 
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gical narrative poems, these works are equally distin- 
guished for the harmony, rhythm, and rhyme of the 
verses, and for their sublime expressiveness as musical 
compositions. Of their kind they are unequalled. 
Only a few sentences in the third nocturn (the anti- 
J = 
phons) were written by Pope Gregory IX and the 
cardinals; the remainder is all Julian’s composition. 
Sven outside the Franciscan Order the rhythmic 
structure has been often copied, whole verses being 
frequently taken (especially from the “ Historia rhyth- 
mica” of St. Francis), and these plagiarisms set to 
Julian’s melodies without any alteration. It is not 
known how much of the poetical narrative of St. 
Dominie (d. 1221), used on his feast by both Fran- 
cisecans and Dominicans, belongs to Julian of Speyer. 
Some portions at least of the Mass formula of Sts. 
Francis and Anthony are undoubtedly the musical 
and poetical composition of Julian. Only in the last 
decade was Julian recognized as the author of the 
“Legenda S. Francisei” — partly published in the 
“ Acta SS.’”’, October, II, 548 sqq., and published in 
full in “ Analecta Bollandiana”, X XI (1902), 160-202 
—and of the “Vita ab auctore anonymo” of St. 
Anthony of Padua, printed in the “ Acta SS.’’, June, 
II, 705 sqq. 
p’ARAULES in Revue Franciscaine, XXIX (Bordeaux, 1899), 
214 sqq.; IpEeM in Voix de St-Antoine (Paris, 1899), 167 sqq.; 
Ipem, La Vie de St-Antoine de Padoue par Jean Rigauld, O.F.M. 
(Bordeaux and Brive, 1899); Wets, Julian von Speier (d. 1285). 
Forschungen zur Franziskus- und Antoniuskritik, etc. (Munich, 
1900); Ipem, Die Chorale Julians von Speier zu den Reimoffi- 
zien des Franciskus- und Antoniusfestes (Munich, 1901); pb’A- 
LENCON, De Legenda S. Francisci a Fr. Juliano de Spira con- 
scripta (Rome, 1900); Anal. Bolland., XIX (Brussels, 1900), 
321-40; X XI (1902), 148-202; Feuper, S. Francisci Ass. et S. 
Antoni Pat. Officia rhythmica. Die liturgischen Reimoffizien, au, 
die hhl. Franciscus und Antonius, gedichtet und componirt durc 
Fr. Julian von Speier (d. c. 1250) (Freiburg, 1901); OLtGeR in 
the Archiv. Francisc. Hist., 1 (Quaracchi, 1908), 45-9. 
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Julian the Apostate (FLavius Ciauprus Ju- 
LIANUS), Roman emperor 361-63, b. at Constantinople 
in 331; d. 26 June, 363; son of Julius Constantius, the 
half-brother of Constantine the Great. With his step- 
brother Gallus, who was some years older, he escaped 
the massacre of his kinsfolk at Constantinople after 
the death of Constantine the Great, and was brought 
up by the eunuch Mardonius and the philosopher 
Nicocles—the latter secretly a pagan. The suspicious 
Emperor Constantius sent Julian later to the castle of 
Macellum in Cappadocia. Julian received a Christian 
training, but the recollection of the murder of his rela- 
tives sowed in him a bitter resentment against the 
authors of that massacre, and he extended this hatred 
to the Christians in general. When Constantius be- 
came involved in war in the West with the usurper 
Magnentius, he named Gallus his colleague, with the 
title of Cesar. Julian was allowed to study at Con- 
stantinople, but his intellectual character aroused at- 
tention and caused Constantius to send him in 350 to 
Nicomedia. Here Julian devoted himself exclusively 
to neo-Platonie philosophy, mixed with all kinds of 
magic and mysteries. The neo-Platonist, Maximus of 
Ephesus, dazzled him by his fantastic teachings and 
prophesied his destined task, the restoration of pagan- 
ism. When, at the close of 354, Constantius recalled 
Gallus Cesar to Italy, and had him beheaded for his 
manifold cruelties, Julian was taken a state prisoner 
to Milan, but, gaining the sympathy of the Empress 
Busebia, secured permission to visit in 355 the schools 
of Athens, where Greek philosophy and rhetoric were 
enjoying their last period of prosperity. Julian now 
went over completely to the so-called Hellenism, and 
was initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Julian was presented on 6 November, 355, to the 
army as Cssar, married the emperor’s youngest 
sister Helena, and then sent to Gaul. Here he at 
once displayed great ability, both as soldier and ad- 
ministrator. He boldly advanced from his head- 
quarters at Vienne to Reims, and thence made a sally 
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into the territory of the Alamanni on the Upper 
Rhine, occupying and garrisoning Cologne, which a 
year before had been taken and sacked by the Franks. 
The following year, although not supported by the 
troops of Constantius, he completely routed’ over 
30,000 Alamanni near Strasburg. He then returned 
by way of Mainz, Cologne, and Jiilich to Reims and 
Lutetia (Paris). In a later expedition he opened 
the Rhine again for the passage of ships: in 359 he 
even made his way into the heart of the territory of 
the Alamanni (the present Wiirtemberg). Julian also 
displayed an unwearied activity in promoting just 
taxation and administration of the laws. In the 
meantime war had again broken out with Persia, King 
Shaptr demanding the cession of Mesopotamia and 
Armenia. Long jealous of Julian, the emperor now 
ordered the latter to send a part of his most experi- 
enced German auxiliaries, although these troops had 
been enlisted for 
the Gallic war 
only. Against the 
advice of Julian 
the imperial com- 
missioner Decen- 
tius in the winter 
of 360 started with 
the picked troops 
by way of Paris, 
and stopped here 
to rest: a mutiny 
now broke out, the 
troops appeared 
before Julian’s 
residence, and en- 
thusiastically pro- 
claimed him Au- 
gustus. To avoid 
a civil war, Julian 
sought to come to 
an agreement with 
Constantiuswhom 
he was ready to 
acknowledge as 
supreme emperor. 
Constantius, however, demanded the unconditional 
surrender of the title of Cesar and of his position as 
governor of Gaul. Neither the army nor the people 
would consent to this, and Julian advanced in the 
spring to Lllyricum, taking possession of the capital, 
Sirmium. ShAptr having disbanded his great Persian 
army, Constantius now planned to turn his entire 
fighting strength against his rebellious cousin Julian. 
While on the march, however, Constantius died, 3 
November, 361. 

Julian advanced in triumph to Constantinople. 
Hitherto outwardly a Christian, he now let himself be 
portrayed as under the protection of Zeus, who in his 
opinion possessed with Helius the same undivided 
creative power. He commanded all towns to reopen 
the temples for pagan worship, restored animal sacri- 
fices, and assumed the duties of a Pontifex Maximus. 
The Christians were united in fighting their enemy. 
Julian issued a decree that all titles to lands, rights, 
and immunities bestowed since the reign of Con- 
stantine upon the Galileans, as he contemptuously 
called the Christians, were abrogated, and that the 
moneys granted to the Church from the revenues of 
the State must be repaid. He forbade the appoint- 
ment of Christians as teachers of rhetoric and gram- 
mar. Still, he copied the organization of the Christian 
Church; he created, for example, a form of hierarchy, 
the head of which was the imperial Pontifex Maximus, 
and urged pagans to imitate such Christian virtues as 
charity and mercy. Yet Julian’s changes failed to 
bring him any appreciable success. His attempt to 
defy the Gospel and rebuild the temple at Jerusalem 
was brought to nothing by fire and earthquake. 
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In May, 362, Julian left Constantinople for Asia and 

made active preparations at Antioch for a great war 
with Persia. While at Antioch in the winter of 362-63, 
he wrote his books against the Christians In March, 
363, he advanced from Antioch into Mesopotamia, 
successfully crossed the Tigris, and fought a successful 
battle with the Persians. Burning his supply fleet, he 
now marched into the interior of Persia, but soon 
found himselt obliged by lack of provisions to begin a 
retreat, during which he was beset by the Persian cav- 
alry. On 26 June, 363, he was wounded in the side by 
an arrow in a small cavalry skirmish, and died during 
the night. Various reports concerning the circum- 
stances of his death have come down to us. Both 
Christians and pagans believed the rumour that he 
cried out when dying: Nevixnxas Dadidaie (Thou hast 
conquered, O Galilean). With Julian the dynasty of 
Constantine came to an end. He was rather a philo- 
sophical lidtérateur of a somewhat visionary character, 
than a great ruler whose actions were the dictates of 
strong will and principles. The good beginnings of a 
just government which he showed in Gaul were not 
maintained when he was sole ruler. Although his 
personal life was unostentatious, he was passionate, 
arbitrary, vain, and prejudiced, blindly submissive to 
the rhetoricians and magicians. Some of Julian’s 
many controversial writings, orations, and letters 
have been preserved, showing his discordant, subjective 
character. 
_ Tarsor, Huvres de Julien (Paris, 1863); Herrin, Juliant 
tmperatoris que supersunt preter reliquias apud Cyrillum omnia 
(Leipzig, 1875); NEUMANN, Juliani vmperatoris lubrorum contra 
Christianos que supersunt (1880); Ipem, Kaiser Julians Biicher 
gegen die Christen (1880); Ipem, Kaiser Julians Abfall vom 
Christentum (1884); WrieGcanp, Die Alamannenschlacht ber 
Strassburg 357; Kocu, Kaiser Julian in Jahrb. fiir klassische 
Philologie, suppl. vol. XXV (1899); AuLARD, Julien lA postat 
(3 vols., Paris, 1900-2); Mau, Ueber die Religionsphilosophie 
Kaiser Julians in seinen Reden auf Konig Helios und dre Giotter- 
mutter (Leipzig and Berlin, 1908); Asmus, Katser Julians phi- 
losophische Werke (Leipzig, 1908). 
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Julie Billiart, Buessep, foundress and first su- 
perior-general of the Congregation of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame of Namur, b. 12 July, 1751, at Cuvilly, a 
village of Picardy, in the Diocese of Beauvais and the 
Department of Oise, France; d. 8 April, 1816, at the 
mother-house of her institute, Namur, Belgium. She 
was the sixth of the seven children of Jean-Francois 
Billiart and his wife Marie-Louise-Antoinette De- 
braine. The childhood of Julie was remarkable; at 
the age of seven she knew the catechism by heart, and 
used to gather her little companions around her to 
hear them recite it and to explain it to them. Her 
education was confined to the rudiments obtained at 
the village school, which was kept by her uncle, Thi- 
bault Guilbert. In spiritual things her progress was so 
rapid that the parish priest, M. Dangicourt, allowed 
her to make her First Communion and to be confirmed 
at the age of nine years. At this time she made a vow 
of chastity. Misfortunes overtook the Bilhiart family 
when Julie was sixteen, and she gave herself gener- 
ously to the aid of her parents, working in the fields 
with the reapers. She was held in such high esteem 
for her virtue and piety as to be commonly called ‘the 
saint of Cuvilly”. When twenty-two years old, a ner- 
vous shock, oceasioned by a pistol-shot fired at her 
father by some unknown enemy, brought on a paral- 
ysis of the lower limbs, which in a few years confined 
her to her bed a helpless cripple, and thus she re- 
mained for twenty-two years. During this time, when 
she received Holy Communion daily, Julie exercised 
an uncommon gift of prayer, spending four or five 
hours a day in contemplation. The rest of her time 
was occupied in making linens and laces for the altar 
and in catechizing the village children whom she gath- 
ered around her bed, giving special attention to those 
who were preparing for their First Communion. 
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At Amiens, where Julie Billiart had been compelled 
to take refuge with Countess Baudoin during the 
troublous times of the French Revolution, she met 
Francoise Blin de Bourdon, Viscountess of Gézain- 
court, who was destined to be her co-labourer in the 
great work as yet unknown to either of them. The Vis- 
countess Blin de Bourdon was thirty-eight years old 
at the time of her meeting with Julie, and had spent 
her youth in piety and good works; she had been im- 
prisoned with all her family during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, and had escaped death only by the fall of Robes- 
pierre. She was not at first attracted by the almost 
speechless paralytic, but by degrees grew to love and 
admire the invalid for her wonderful gifts of soul. A 
little company of young and high-born ladies, friends 
of the viscountess, was formed around the couch of 
“the saint”. Julie taught them how to lead the in- 
terior life, while they devoted themselves generously 
to the cause of God 
and his poor. Though 
they attempted all 
the exercises of an 
active community 
life, some of the ele- 
ments of stability 
must have _ been 
wanting, for these 
first disciples 
dropped off until 
none was left but 
Francoise Blin de 
Bourdon. She was 
never to be separated 
from Julie, and with 
her in 1803, in obe- 
dience to Father 
Varin, superior of 
the Fathers of the 
Faith, and under the auspices of the Bishop of Amiens, 
the foundation was laid of the Institute of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame, a society which had for its pri- 
mary object the salvation of poor children. Several 
young persons offered themselves to assist the two 
superiors. The first pupils were eight orphans. On 
the feast of the Sacred Heart, 1 June, 1804, Mother 
Julie, after a novena made in obedience to her confes- 
sor, was cured of paralysis. The first vows of religion 
were made on 15 October, 1804, by Julie Billiart, 
Francoise Blin de Bourdon, Victoire Leleu, and Jus- 
tine Garson, and their family names were changed to 
the names of saints. They proposed for their life- 
work the Christian education of girls, and the training 
of religious teachers who should go wherever their 
services were asked for. Father Varin gave the com- 
munity a provisional rule by way of probation, which 
was so far-sighted that its essentials have never been 
changed. In view of the extension of the institute, he 
would haveit governed by a superior-general, charged 
with visiting the houses, nominating the local supe- 
riors, corresponding with the members dispersed in the 
different convents, and assigning the revenues of the 
society. The characteristic devotions of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame were established by the foundress from 
the beginning. She was original in doing away with 
the time-honoured distinction between choir sisters 
and lay sisters, but this perfect equality of rank did not 
in any way prevent her from putting each sister to the 
work for which her capacity and education fitted her. 
She attached great importance to the formation of the 
sisters destined for the schools, and in this she was 
ably assisted by Mother St. Joseph (Francoise Blin de 
Bourdon), who had herself received an excellent 
education. 

When the Congregation of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame was approved by an imperial decree dated 19 
June, 1806, it numbered thirty members. In that and 
the following years foundations were made in various 
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towns of France and Belgium, the most important 
being those at Ghent and Namur, of which latter house 
Mother St. Joseph was the first superior. This spread 
of the institute beyond the Diocese of Amiens cost the 
foundress the greatest sorrow of her life. In the ab- 
sence of Father Varin from that city, the confessor of 
the community, the Abbé de Sambucy de St-Estéve, 
a man of superior intelligence and attainments but en- 
terprising and injudicious, endeavoured to change the 
rule and fundamental constitutions of the new con- 
gregation so as to bring it into harmony with the an- 
cient monastic orders. Heso farinfluenced the bishop, 
Mgr Demandolx, that Mother Julie had soon no al- 
ternative but to leave the Diocese of Amiens, relying 
upon the goodwill of Mgr Pisani de la Gaude, Bishop of 
Namur, who had invited her to make his episcopal 
city the centre of her congregation, should a change 
become necessary. In leaving Amiens, Mother Julie 
laid the case before all her subjects and told them they 
were perfectly free to remain or to follow her. All but 
two chose to go with her, and thus, in the mid-winter 
of 1809, the convent of Namur became the mother- 
house of the institute and is so still. Mgr Demandolx, 
soon undeceived, made all the amends in his power, 
entreating Mother Julie to return to Amiens and re- 
build her institute. She did indeed return, but, aftera 
vain struggle to find subjects or revenues, went back 
to Namur. The seven years of life that remained to 
her were spent in forming her daughters to solid piety 
and the interior spirit, of which she was herself the 
model. Mer de Broglie, Bishop of Ghent, said of her 
that she saved more souls by her inner life of union 
with God than by her outward apostolate. She re- 
ceived special supernatural favours and unlooked-for 
aid in peril and need. In the space of twelve years 
(1804-16) Mother Julie founded fifteen convents, 
made one hundred and twenty journeys, many of 
them long and toilsome, and carried on a close cor- 
respondence with her spiritual daughters. Hundreds 
of these letters are preserved in the mother-house. 
In 1815 Belgium was the battle-field of the Napo- 
leonic wars, and the mother-general] suffered great anx- 
iety, as several of her convents were in the path of the 
armies, but they escaped injury. In January, 1816, 
she was taken ill, and, after three months of pain 
borne in silence and patience, she died with the Mag- 
nificat on her lips. The fame of her sanctity spread 
abroad and was confirmed by several miracles. The 
process of her beatification, begun in 1881, was com- 
pleted in 1906 by the decree of Pope Pius X dated 13 
May, declaring her Blessed. 

Blessed Jule’s predominating trait in the spiritual 
order was her ardent charity, springing from a lively 
faith and manifesting itself in her thirst for suffering 
and her zeal for souls. Her whole soul was echoed in 
the simple and naive formula which was continually 
on her hips and pen: ‘‘Oh, qu’il est bon, le bon Dieu” 
(How good God is). She possessed all the qualities 
of a perfect superior, and inspired her subjects with 
filial confidence and tender affection. 

Sister oF Notre Dame, The Life of Blessed Julie Billiart 
(London, 1909); Cuiarr, La Bienheureuse Mére Julie Billiart 
(Paris, 1906); ArENs, Die selige Julia Billiart (Berlin and St. 
Louis, 1908); Annals of the Institute of the Sislers of Notre Dame 
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Juliopolis, a titular see in the province of Bithynia 
Secunda, suffragan of Nicewa. The city was founded 
under the Emperor Augustus by a robber chieftain 
named Cleon, who was a native of the region; pre- 
viously it had been called Gordoucome (Strabo, Xi, 
vii, 9; Pliny, “Hist. Natur.”’, V, xl, 3). The loca- 
tion of the city is unknown, none of its titulars 
being known, neither does it figure in any “ Notitis 
episcopatuum”’, unless it may be considered identical 
with Gordoserboi, as Le Quien thinks (Oriens Christ., 
I, 649). This Juliopolis must not be confounded 
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with another town of the same name situated in 
Galatia Prima, and which under the name of Gordion 
was formerly the capital of Phrygia. It was there, 
in the temple of Zeus, that Alexander cut the famous 
Gordian knot. Under its own name, or that of Basilai- 
on, Juliopolis of Galatia is noticed in all the “ Notitia 
episcopatuum”’, and Le Quien (op. cit., I, 475-78) 
gives the names of a number of its bishops. Its ruins 
are about six miles S. 8. E. of Nali-Khan, and about 
three miles north of the Sangarius, in the plain of 
Aimanghir and the vilayet of Angora. 

SMIvH, Dict. Greek and Rom. Geog., s. vy. Gordium; RAMSAY, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor (London, 1890), 244; Par- 
THEY, Hieroclis Synecdemus (Berlin, 1866), I, 141; III, 72; VII, 
128; VIII, 152; TX, 59; X, 201; XIII, 61; Perrot, La Galatie et 
la Bithynie (Paris, 1872), 152-156, 219; Protemy, ed. MULteEr, 
II, 805, 820. S. VaAILHE. 


Julius I, Saryt, Porr, 337-352. The immediate 
successor of Pope Sylvester, Marcus, ruled the Roman 
Church for only a very short period—from 18 January 
to 7 October, 336—and after his death the papal chair 
remained vacant for four months. What occasioned 
this comparatively long vacancy is unknown. On 
6 Feb., 337, Julius, son of Rusticus and a native 
of Rome, was elected pope. His pontificate is chiefly 
celebrated for his judicious and firm intervention in 
the Arian controversies, about which we have 
abundant sources of information. After the death 
of Constantine the Great (22 May, 337), his son 
Constantine II, Governor of Gaul, permitted the 
exiled Athanasius to return to his See of Alex- 
andria (see ATHANASIUS). The Arians in Egypt, 
however, set up a rival bishop in the person of 
Pistus, and sent an embassy to Julius asking him to 
admit Pistus into communion with Rome, and de- 
livering to the pope the decisions of the Council of 
Tyre (335) to prove that Athanasius had been validly 
deposed. On his side Athanasius likewise sent envoys 
to Rome to deliver to Julius a synodal letter of the 
Egyptian bishops, containing a complete justification 
of their patriarch. On the arrival of the Athanasian 
envoys in Rome, Macarius, the head of the Arian repre- 
sentatives, left the city; the two remaining Arian en- 
voys, with the Athanasian deputies, were summoned 
by Pope Julius. The Arian envoys now begged the 
pope to assemble a great synod before which both par- 
ties should present their case for decision. 

Julius convened the synod at Rome, having dis- 

atched two envoys to bear a letter of invitation to the 

astern bishops. Under the leadership of Eusebius, 
who had been raised from Nicomedia to the See of 
Constantinople, the Arian bishops had meanwhile held 
a council at Antioch, and elected George of Cappa- 
docia Bishop of Alexandria in the place of Pistus. 
George was intruded forcibly into his see, and Atha- 
nasius, being again exiled, made his way to Rome. 
Many other Eastern bishops removed by the Arian 
party, among them Marcellus of Ancyra, also came to 
Rome. Ina letter couched in haughty terms, how- 
ever, the Arian bishops of the party of Eusebius re- 
fused to attend the synod summoned by Julius. The 
synod was held in the autumn of 340 or 341, under the 
presidency of the pope, in the titular church of the 
presbyter Vitus. After a detailed examination of the 
documents, Athanasius and Marcellus of Ancyra, who 
had made a satisfactory profession of faith, were ex- 
onerated and re-established in their episcopal rights. 
Pope Julius communicated this decision in a very not- 
able and able letter to the bishops of the Eusebian 
party. In this letter he justifies his proceedings in the 
case, defends in detail his action in reinstating Atha- 
nasius, and animadverts strongly on the non-appear- 
ance of the Eastern bishops at the council, the conven- 
ing of which they themselves had suggested. Even if 
Athanasius and his companions were somewhat to 
blame, the letter runs, the Alexandrian Church 
should first have written to the pope. “Can you be 
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ignorant”, writes the pope, ‘‘that this is the custom, 
that we should be written to first, so that from here 
what is just may be defined” (Julii ep. ad Antioch- 
enos, c. xxii). After his victory over his brother Con- 
stantine II, Emperor Constans was ruler over the 
greater part of the Empire. He was entirely orthodox 
in his views, and, at the request of the pope and other 
Western bishops, intereeded with his brother Con- 
stantius, Emperor of the East, in favour of the bishops 
who had been deposed and persecuted by the Arian 
party. Both rulers agreed that there should be con- 
vened a general council of the Western and Eastern 
bishops at Sardiea, the principal city of the Province 
of Dacia Mediterranea (the modern Sofia). It took 
place in the autumn of 342 or 343, Julius sending as his 
representatives the priests Archidamusand Philoxenus 
and the deacon Leo. Although the EHastern bishops 
of the Arian party did not join in the council, but held 
their assembly separate and then departed, the synod 
nevertheless accomplished its task. Through the im- 
portant canons i, lv, and vy (vii in the Latin text) of 
this council, the procedure against accused bishops 
was more exactly regulated, and the manner of the 
papal intervention in the condemnation of bishops 
was definitely established. 

At the close of its transactions the synod communi- 
cated its decisions to the pope in a dutiful letter. 
Notwithstanding the reaffirmation of his innocence by 
the Synod of Sardica, St. Athanasius was not restored 
to his see by Emperor Constantius until after the 
death of George, the rival Bishop of Alexandria, in 
346. Pope Julius took this occasion to write a letter, 
which is still extant, to the priests, deacons, and the 
faithful of Alexandria, to congratulate them on the 
return of their great pastor. The two bishops Ur- 
sacius of Singidunum and Valens of Mursia, who, on 
account of their Arianism, had been deposed by the 
Council of Sardica, now made a forinal recantation of 
their error to Julius, who, having summoned them to 
an audience and received a signed confession of faith, 
restored to them their episcopal sees. Concerning the 
inner life of the Roman Church during the pontificate 
of Julius we have no exact information; all agree, 
however, that there was a rapid increase in the number 
of the faithful in Rome, where Julius had two new 
basilicas erected: the titular church of Julius (now 
S. Maria in Trastevere) and the Basilica Julia (now 
the Church of the Twelve Apostles). Besides these 
he built three churches over cemeteries outside the 
walls of Rome: one on the road to Porto, a second on 
the Via Aurelia, and a third on the Via Flaminia at the 
tomb of the martyr St. Valentine. The ruins of the 
last-mentioned have been discovered. The venera- 
tion of the faithful for the tombs of the martyrs con- 
tinued to spread rapidly. Under the pontificate of 
Julius, if not earlier, catalogues of feast-days of saints 
came into use—the Roman feast-calendar of Phi- 
localus dates from the year 356. ; 

Through St. Athanasius, who remained in Rome 
several years subsequent to 339, the Egyptian monas- 
tic life became well-known in the capital, and the 
example of the hermits of the Egyptian deserts found 
many imitators in the Roman Church. Julius died 
on 12 April, 352, and was buried in the catacombs of 
Calepodius on the Aurelian Way, and, very soon after 
his death, was honoured as a saint. His body was 
later transported to S. Maria in Trastevere, the church 
which he had built. His feast is celebrated on 
12 April. 

Liber Pontif., ed. Ducumsne, I, 205; P. L., VIII, 858 sqqa.; 
Jarré, Regesta Rom. Pont., I (2nd ed.), 30 sqq.; Rivinaeton, 
The primitive church and the see of St. Peter, 173 sqq., 407 sqa.; 
Ducuesne, Hist. ancienne de l’Eglise, IL (Paris, 1907), 197 
sqq.; GRISAR, Gesch. Roms und der Pipste, I, 150 sqq., 253 saq.; 
LANGEN, Gesch. der ot a ad oe 
a oag Diente Sardika in Kirchengesch, Abhandl. u. 
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Julius II, Pore (Gruttano DELLA Rovere), b. on 
# December, 1443, at Albissola near Savona; crowned 
ov 28 November, 1503; d. at Rome, in the night of 
20-21 February, 1513. He was born of a probably 
noble but impoverished family, his father being Raf- 
faelo della Rovere and his mother Theodora Manerola, 
a lady of Greek extraction. He followed his uncle 
Francesco della Rovere into the Franciscan Order, 
and was educated under his tutelage at Perugia. 
With the elevation of his uncle to the papacy as Sixtus 
TV on 9 August, 1471, begins the publie career of 
Giuliano. On 15 December, 1471, he was created 
Cardinal Priest of San Pietro in Vincoli, and thereafter 
literally overwhelmed with benefices, although during 
the lifetime of Sixtus IV he never took a prominent 
part in ecclesiastical diplomacy. He held the epis- 
copal sees of Carpentras (1471-2), Lausanne (1472-6), 
Catania (1473-4), Coutances (1476-7), Mende (1478— 
83), Viviers (1477-9), Sabina (1479-83), Bologna 
(1483-1502), Ostia (1483-1503), Lodéve (1488-9), Sa- 
vona (1499-1502), Vercelli (1502-3), and the Archi- 
episcopal See of Avignon (1474-1503). In addition 
he was commendatory Abbot of Nonantola, Grotta- 
ferrata, and Gorze, and drew the revenues of various 
other ecclesiastical benefices. These large incomes, 
however, he did not spend in vain pomp and dissipa- 
tion, as was the custom of many ecclesiastics of those 
times. Giuliano was a patron of the fine arts, and 
spent most of his superfluous money in the erection 
of magnificent palaces and fortresses. Still his early 
private life was far from stainless, as is sufficiently tes- 
tified by the fact that before he became pope he was 
the father of three daughters, the best known of whom, 
Felice, he gave in marriage to Giovanni Giordano 
Orsini in 1506. 

In June, 1474, Giuliano was sent at the head of an 
army to restore the papal authority in Umbria. He 
succeeded in reducing Todi and Spoleto, but for the 
subjugation of Citta di Castello he needed the assist- 
ance of Duke Federigo of Urbino. In February, 1476, 
he was sent as legate to France to regulate the affairs 
of his Archdiocese of Avignon, and probably to oppose 
the council which Louis XI intended to convene at 
Lyons. In 1480 he was sent as legate to the Netherlands 
and France to accomplish three things, viz. to settle 
the quarrel concerning the Burgundian inheritance be- 
tween Louis XI and Maximilian of Austria, to obtain 
the help of France against the Turks, and to effect the 
liberation of Cardinal Balue whom Louis XI had held 
in strict custody since 1469 on account of treasonable 
aets. After successfully completing his mission he 
returned to Rome in the beginning of 1482, accom- 
panied by the liberated Cardinal Balue. At that time 
a war was just breaking out between the pope and 
Venice on one side and Ferrara on the other. Giuliano 
made various attempts to restore peace, and was prob- 
ably instrumental in the dissolution of the Veneto- 
Papal alliance on 12 December, 1482. He also 
protected the Colonna family against the cruel perse- 
cutions of Cardinal Girolamo Riario in 1484. After 
the death of Sixtus IV on 12 August, 1484, Giuliano 
played a disreputable réle in the election of Innocent 
VIII. Seeing that his own chances for the papacy 
were extremely meagre, he turned all his efforts to 
securing the election of a pope who was likely to be a 
puppet in his hands. Such a person he saw in the 
weak and irresolute Cardinal Cibé, who owed his ecar- 
dinalate to Giuliano. To effect the election of his can- 
didate he did not scruple to resort to bribery. Cibd 
ascended the papal throne as Innocent VIII on 29 
August, 1484, and was greatly influenced during the 
eight years of his pontificate by the strong and ener- 
getic Giuliano. The war that broke out between the 
pope and King Ferrante of Naples must be attributed 
chiefly to Giuliano, and it was also due to him that it 
did not come to an earlier conclusion. 

After the death of Innocent VIII on 25 July, 1492, 
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Giuliano again aspired to the papacy, but his great 
influence during Innocent’s pontificate and his pro- 
nounced sympathy for France had made him hateful 
to the cardinals. He was shrewd enough to under- 
stand the situation. He was, however, loath to see 
the tiara go to Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia, not be- 
cause the latter was an unworthy candidate, but on 
account of his personal aversion towards the Borgia. 
Despite Giuliano’s efforts to the contrary, Rodrigo 
Borgia was the successful candidate, and ascended the 
papal throne as Alexander VI on 11 August, 1492. 
Fearing for his safety in Rome, Giuliano withdrew to 
his strongly fortified castle at Ostia towards the end of 
1492. An apparent reconciliation between Alexander 
VI and Giuliano was effected in July, 1493, but Giu- 
liano did not trust in the sincerity of the pope and fled 
by way of Genoa to the court of Charles VIII of 
France, whom he induced to make an exvedition into 
Italy with the purpose of dethroning Alexander VI. 
Giuliano accompanied the king on his expedition, but 
by liberal concessions Alexander gained Charles to his 
side. In the treaty effected between them, it was 
stipulated that Giuliano should remain in possessioa 
of all his dignities and benefices, and should be guar- 
anteed secure and undisturbed residence in Rome. 
Giuliano, however, still feared the secret machinations 
of Alexander and returned to France. Another ap- 
parent reconciliation took place in June, 1497, when 
Giuliano assisted the pope in the matrimonial afiairs 
of Cesare Borgia. But Giuliano’s distrust of Alexan- 
der remained. He evaded Rome, spending most of 
his time in France and Northern Italy. 

After the death of Alexander on 18 August, 1503, he 
returned to Rome on 3 September to take part in the 
election of the new pope. He was again a strong can- 
didate for the papacy, but his great ambition was not 
yet to be realized. The sick and aged Francesco Pic- 
colomini ascended the papal throne as Pius III, but 
died on 18 October, 1503, after a reign of only twenty- 
six days. Giuliano’s chance of being elected was now 
better than at any previous election. To ensure his 
success he made great promises to the cardinals, and 
did not hesitate to employ bribery. The conclave 
began on 31 October, and after a few hours the car- 
dinals united their votes on Giuliano, who as pope took 
the name of Julius II. It was the shortest conclave 
in the history of the papacy. In the capitulation pre- 
ceding the election, the following terms were secured 
by the cardinals: (1) the continuation of the war 
against the Turks; (2) the restoration of ecclesiastical 
discipline and the convocation of a general council for 
that purpose within two years; (3) that no war was to 
be undertaken with another nation without the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the cardinals, who were to be 
consulted on all important matters, especially con- 
cerning the creation of new members for the Sacred 
College; (4) that the pope with two-thirds of the ear- 
dinals were to determine upon the place of the next 
general council. Such an unlawful restriction of papal 
rights no pope could tolerate, much less the impatient, 
irascible, ambitious, and warlike Julius II, whose fear- 
less and awe-inspiring presence gained for him the 
epithet of pontefice terribile. The chief task of his 
pontificate he saw in the firm establishment and the 
extension of the temporal power. For the accom- 
plishment of this task no pope was ever better suited 
than Julius, whom nature and circumstances had 
hewn out for a soldier. 

Venice was the first to feel the strong hand of Julius 
II. Under pretence of humiliating Cesare Borgia, 
whom Alexander VI had made Duke of the Romagna, 
the Venetians had reduced various places in the Ro- 
magna under their own authority. The Romagna 
was ecclesiastical territory, and every one of its cities 
added to the Venetian republic was lost to the papacy. 
Julius, therefore, ordered Cesare Borgia to surrender 
the fortified places of the Romagna into his own 
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hands. Cesare Borgia refused and was arrested by 
the pope’s order. Venice, however, stubbornly re- 
fused to give back the cities which it had previously 
taken. A temporary settlement was reached in March, 
1505, when Venice restored most of its conquests in 
the Romagna. Meanwhile trouble was brewing at 
Perugia and Bologna, two cities that belonged to the 
Papal States. At Perugia the Baglioni and at Bo- 
logna the Bentivogli were acting as independent des- 
pots. The warlike Julius II personally directed the 
campaign against both, setting out at the head of his 
army on 26 August, 1506. Perugia surrendered with- 
out any bloodshed on 13 September, and the pope 
proceeded towards Bologna. On 7 October he issued 
a Bull deposing and excommunicating Giovanni Ben- 
tivogho and placing the city under interdict. Benti- 
vogho fled, and Julius II entered Bologna trium- 
phantly on 10 November. He did not leave the city 
until 22 February, 1507, arriving again at Rome on 
27 March. 

The Venetians meanwhile continued to hold Rimini 
and Faenza, two important places in the Romagna: 
they moreover encroached upon the papal rights by 
filling the vacant episcopal sees in their territory inde- 
pendently of the pope, and they subjected the clergy 
to the secular tribunal and in many other ways dis- 
respected the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Julius I. 
Unable to cope alone with the powerful Republic of 
Venice, he reluctantly joined the League of Cambrai 
on 23 March, 1509. This League had been formed by 
Emperor Maximilian I and Louis XII of France chiefly 
with the purpose of forcing Venice to restore its recent 
continental conquests to their original owners. On 27 
April, 1509, Julius II placed Venice under interdict 
and dispatched his troopsinto the Romagna. Venice 
was too weak to contend against the combined forces 
of the League, and suffered a complete defeat at the 
battle of Agnadello on 14 May, 1509. The Venetians 
were now ready to enter negotiations with Julius II, 
who withdrew from the League and freed the Vene- 
tians from the ban on 24 February, 1510, after they 
agreed upon the following terms: (1) to restore the 
disputed towns in the Romagna; (2) to renounce their 
claims to fill vacant benefices; (3) to acknowledge the 
ecclesiastical tribunal for ecclesiastics and exempt 
them from taxes; (4) to revoke all treaties made with 
papal cities; (5) to permit papal subjects free 
navigation on the Adriatic. 

Julius II was now again supreme temporal master 
over the entire Pontifical States, but his national pride 
extended beyond the Patrimony of St. Peter. His 
ambition was to free the whole of Italy from its sub- 
jection to foreign powers, and especially to deliver it 
from the galling yoke of France. His efforts to gain 
the assistance of Emperor Maximilian, Henry VIII of 
England, and Ferdinand of Spain, proved futile for the 
moment, but the Swiss and the Venetians were ready 
to take the field against the French. Julius IT inau- 
gurated the hostilities by deposing and excommunicat- 
ing his vassal, Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, who supported 
France. Louis XII retaliated by convoking a synod 
of French bishops at Tours in September, 1510, where 
it was decreed that the pope had no right to make war 
upon a foreign prince, and, in case he should under- 
take such a war, the foreign prince had the right to 
invade the Ecclesiastical States and to withdraw his 
subjects from their obedience to the pope. The synod 
also threatened the pope with a general council. Tak- 
ing no notice of this synod, Julius again assumed 
personal command of his army and set out for North- 
ern Italy. At Bologna he fell severely sick, and would 
probably have been captured by the French had it not 
been for the timely appearance of the Venetians. He 
had scarcely recovered, when, braving the inclemency 
of the weather, he marched against Mirandola which 
he took on 20 January, 1511. On 23 May, 1511, the 
French made a descent upon Bologna which Julius IT 
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had left nine days previously, drove out the papai 
troops and reinstated the Bentivogli. 

Some of the cardinals were displeased with the 
pope’s anti-French policy, and five of them went so 
far as to convoke a schismatie council at Pisa on 1 Sep- 
tember. ‘They were supported in their schism by the 
King of France and for some time also by Emperor 
Maximilian. The pope now looked for aid to Spain, 
Venice, and England, but before completing negotia- 
tions with these powers he fell dangerously sick. 
From 25 to 27 August, 1511, his life was despaired of. 
It was during this sickness of Julius IT that Emperor 
Maximilian conceived the fantastic plan of uniting the 
tiara with the imperial crown on his own head (see 
Schulte, ‘‘ Kaiser Maximilian als Kandidat fiir den 
pipstlichen Stuhl”, Leipzig, 1906; and Naegle, “‘Hat 
Kaiser Maximilian I in Jahre 1507 Papst werden 
wollen” in ‘‘Historisches Jahrbuch”, XXVIII, Mu- 
nich, 1907, pp. 44-60, 278-305). But Julius IT re- 
covered on 28 August, and on 4 October the so-called 
Holy League was formed for the purpose of delivering 
Italy from French rule. In the beginning the League 
included only the pope, the Venetians, and Spain, but 
England joined it on 17 November, and was soon 
followed by the emperor and by Switzerland. Under 
the leadership of the brilliant Gaston de Foix, the 
French were at first successful, but after his death 
they had to yield to the superior forces of the League, 
and, being defeated in the bloody battle of Ravenna 
on 11 April, 1512, they were driven beyond the Alps. 
Bologna again submitted to Julius II and the cities of 
Parma, Reggio, and Piacenza were added to the 
Ecclesiastical States. 

Julius II was chiefly a soldier, and the fame attached 
to his name is greatly due to his re-establishment of 
the Pontifical States and the deliverance of Italy from 
its subjection to France. Still he did not forget his 
duties as the spiritual head of the Church. He was 
free from nepotism; heard Mass almost daily and 
often celebrated it himself; issued a strict Bull against 
simony at papal elections and another against duels; 
erected dioceses in the recently discovered American 
colonies of Haiti (Espafiola), San Domingo, and Porto 
Rico; condemned the heresy of Piero de Lucca con- 
cerning the Incarnation on 7 September, 1511; made 
various ordinances for monastic reforms; instituted 
the still existing Capella Julia, a school for ecclesias- 
tical chant which was to serve as a feeder for the 
Capella Palatina; and finally convoked the Fifth 
Lateran Council to eradicate abuses from the Church 
and especially from the Roman Curia, and to frustrate 
the designs of the schismatic cardinals who had con- 
vened their unsuccessful council first at Pisa, then at 
Milan (see Lateran Councits). Julius II has also 
gained an enviable reputation as a patron of arts. 
Bramante, Raphael, and Michelangelo gave to the 
world some of their greatest masterpieces while in his 
service. He laid the cornerstone of the gigantic Basil- 
ica of St. Peter on 18 April, 1506, and conceived the 
idea of uniting the Vatican with the Belvedere, en- 
gaging Bramante to accomplish the project. The 
famous frescoes of Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel 
and of Raphael in the Stanze, the Court of St. Damasus 
with its loggias, the Via Giulia and Via della Lungara, 
the colossal statue of Moses which graces the mauso- 
leum of Julius IT in the church of San Pietro in Vincoli, 
and many other magnificent works in and out of Rome 
are lasting witnesses of his great love of art. 

Pastor, Gesch. der Piipste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters 
(3rd ed., Freiburg, 1904), 563-871, tr. AnrroBus, The History 
of the Popes from the close of the Middle Ages, VI (St. Louis, 
1898), 208-607; Creiauron, History of the Papacy during the 
Period of the Reformation, LV (London, 1887), 54-176; Broscu, 
Papst Julius II und die Griindung des Kirchenstaates (Gotha, 
1878); Dumesnit, Histoire de Jules EI, sa vie et son pontificat 
(Paris, 1873); Kuaczko, Rome et la Renaissance, Essais et 
Esquisses, Jules II (2nd ed., Paris, 1902); GmBuart, Jules II 
(Paris, 1904); Herrin, Conciliengesch., VIII (Freiburg, 1887), 
395-538); Loucatuin, Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere in Ameri- 
can Catholic Quarterly Review, XXV (Philadelphia, 1900), 133+ 
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47, treats only of his cardinalate up to 1492; WickHorr, Die 
Bibliothek Julius’ II in Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, XIV (Berlin, 1893), 49-65; Paris pp Grassis, Diarvum, 
ed. Frati, Le due spedizioni militart di Giulio IT tratte dal Diarvo 
di Paris de Grassis Bolognese con documenti (Bologna, 1836), and 
Doéuurncer, Beitriige zur politischen, kirchlichen und Kultur- 
Geschichte der sechs letzten Jahrhunderte, IIL (Ratisbon and 
Vienna, 1882), 363 sq. 
MicuHaeu Ort. 


Julius III, Pore (GrAMMARIA Croccut DEL Monte), 
b. at Rome, 10 September, 1487; d. there, 23 March, 
1555. He was the son of a famous Roman jurist, 
studied jurisprudence at Perugia and Siena, and 
theology under the Dominican, Ambrosius Catharinus. 
In 1512 he succeeded his uncle Antonio del Monte as 
Archbishop of Siponto (Manfredonia), and in 1520 as 
Bishop of Pavia, retaining, however, the administra- 
tion of Siponto. Later he became vice-legate of Peru- 
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gia, and under Clement VII was twice appointed pre- 
fect of Rome. After the Sack of Rome (1527) he was 
one of the hostages given by Clement VII to the Im- 
perialists, and would have been killed by the imperial 
Landsknechte in the Campo di Fiori, had he not been 
secretly liberated by Cardinal Pompio Colonna. In 
1534 he became legate of Bologna, the Romagna, Par- 
ma, and Piacenza. Pope Paul III created him Cardi- 
nal-Priest of SS. Vitalis, Gervasius, and Protasius on 
22 December, 1536, and raised him to the dignity of 
eardinal-bishop with the Diocese of Palestrina on 5 
October, 1543. As early as 1542 he had been en- 
trusted with work preparatory to the convocation 
of the Council of Trent, and in a consistory held on 6 
February, 1545, he was appointed first president of the 
council. In this capacity he opened the council at 
Trent on 13 December with a short oration (cf. Ehses, 
“Concilium Tridentinum”, IV, Freiburg im Br., 1904, 
p. 516). At the council he represented the papal in- 
terests against Mmperor Charles V, with whom he 
came in conflict on various occasions, especially when 
on 26 March, 1547, he transferred the Council to 
Bologna (see TRenT, Counctri or). 

After the death of Paul III on 10 November, 1549, 
the forty-eight cardinals present in Rome entered the 
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conclave on 29 November. They were divided into 
three factions: the Imperials, the French, and the ad- 
herents of Farnese. The friends of Farnese united 
with the Imperial party and proposed Reginald Pole: 
and Juan de Toledo as their candidates. The French 
party rejected both and, though in the minority, they 
were strong enough to prevent the election of either 
candidate. The adherents of Farnese and the French 
party finally reached a compromise and agreed upon 
Cardinal del Monte, who was duly elected on 7 Febru- 
ary, 1550, after a conclave of ten weeks, although the 
emperor had expressly excluded him from the list of 
candidates. The new pope took the name of Julius 
III. In fulfilment of promises made in the conclave, 
Julius restored Parma to Ottavio Farnese a few days 
after his accession. But, when Farnese applied to 
France for aid against the emperor, Julius allied him- 
self with the emperor, declared Farnese deprived of 
his fief, and sent troops under the command of his. 
nephew Giambattista del Monte to co-operate with 
Duke Gonzaga of Milan in the capture of Parma. In 
a Bull, dated 13 November, 1550, Julius transferred 
the council from Bologna back to Trent, and ordered 
that its sessions be resumed on 1 May, 1551, but he 
was compelled to suspend it again on 15 April, 1552, 
because the French bishops would take no part in it, 
and, to escape his enemies, the emperor had to flee 
from Innsbruck. The success of the French arms in 
Northern Italy also compelled Julius on 29 April, 
1552, to make a truce with France, in which it was. 
stipulated that Farnese was to remain in the peaceful 
possession of Parma for two years. 

Discouraged at his failure as an ally of Charles V, 
the pope henceforth abstained from interfering in the 
political affairs of Italy. He withdrew to his luxu- 
rious palace, the Villa Giulia, which he had erected at 
the Porta del Popolo. Here he spent most of his time 
in ease and comfort, occasionally making a weak effort 
at reform in the Church by instituting a few com- 
mittees of cardinals for reformatory purposes. He 
was a liberal supporter of the rising Jesuit Order, and 
at the instance of St. Ignatius issued the Bull of 
foundation for the Collegium Germanicum on 31 Au- 
gust, 1552, and granted it an annual subsidy. During 
his pontificate the Catholic religion was temporarily 
restored in England by Queen Mary, who succeeded 
Edward VI on the English throne in 1553. Julius 
sent Cardinal Reginald Pole as legate to England with 
extensive faculties to be used at his discretion in the 
interests of the Catholic restoration. In February, 
1555, an embassy was sent by the English Parliament 
to Julius II to inform him of its unreserved submis- 
sion to the papal supremacy, but the embassy was 
still on its journey when the pope died. Shortly be- 
fore his death Julius [iI sent Cardinal Morone to re- 
present the Catholic interest at the Religious Peace of 
Augsburg. At the beginning of his pontificate Julius 
III had the earnest desire to bring about a reform in 
the Church and with this intent he reopened the Coun- 
cil of Trent. That the council was again suspended 
was due to the force of circumstances. His inactivity 
during the last three years of his pontificate may have 
been caused by the frequent and severe attacks of the 
gout to which he was subject. The great blemish in 
his pontificate was nepotism. Shortly after his acces- 
sion he bestowed the purple on his unworthy favourite 
Innocenzo del Monte, a youth of seventeen whom he 
had picked up on the streets of Parma some years 
previously, and who had been adopted by the pope’s 
brother, Balduino. This act gave rise to some very 
disagreeable rumours concerning the pope’s relation 
to Innocenzo. Julius was also extremely lavish in 
bestowing ecclesiastical dignities and benefices upon 
his relatives. 


MassaRELLI, De Pontificatu J ulti III diarium, edited by Dét- 
LINGER in Ungedruckte Berichte und Tagebiicher zur Gesch. des 
Konzils von Trient, I, i (Nérdlingen, 1876), 259-326; Pasror, 
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Gesch. der Pipste seit dem Ausgang des M utelalters, V (Freiburg, 
1909), passim; DE Lava, La guerra di Papa Giulio IIT contra 
Ottavio Farnese in Rivista storica Italiana (Turin, 1884), 632 sq.; 
Ipem, L’elezione di Papa Giulio III, ibid., 32 sq.; Cracontivs. 
Vite et res geste Pontificum Romanorum et 8. R. E. Cardinalium’ 
III (Rome, 1677), 741-98; CarpmeLua, Memorie storiche de 
cardinali della s. romana chiesa, IV (Rome, 1792), 397-401: 
Ranke, Die rémischen Papste (Leipzig, 1889), 177 sq., tr. Fos- 
TER, History of the Popes, I (London, 1906), 206-11. See also 
bibliography under Trent, Councit or. 
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Julius Africanus (c. 160-c. 240; the full name is 
Sextus Iulius Africanus, 2ééros ’Iovduos’ Adpixavés) is the 
father of Christian chronography. Little is known of 
his life and little remains of his works. He is im- 
portant chiefly because of his influence on Eusebius, 
on all the later writers of Church history among the 
Fathers, and on the whole Greek school of chroniclers. 
His name says that he was an African; Suidas calls 
him “a Libyan philosopher”. Gelzer (“‘S. Julius Afri- 
canus’’, pp. 4, 5) thinks he was of Roman descent. He 
knew Greek (in which language he wrote), Latin, and 
Hebrew. He was at one time a soldier and had been 
a pagan; he wrote all his works as a Christian. Tille- 
mont deduced that he was a priest from the fact that 
he addresses the priest Origen (in his letter to him) as 
“dear brother” (“Mémoires pour servir A l’histoire 
ecclésiastique”, III, Paris, 1693, 254). Gelzer (op. 
cit., 9) points out that a friendly Christian layman 
could quite well use such a form. The statement that 
Julius Africanus was a bishop does not appear till the 
fourth century. It is probably an error. He went to 
Alexandria to study, attracted by the fame of its 
catechetical school, possibly about the year 215 (Eu- 
sebius, “ H. E.”, VI, 31). All the dates of his life are un- 
certain. One tradition places him under the Emperor 
Gordianus (238-244; Gelzer, p. 7), another mentions 
him under Alexander Severus (222-235; id., p.6). He 
appears to. have known Abgar VIII, the Christian King 
of Edessa (176-213) ; in his Chronography he calls him 
a “holy man” (Gelzer, p. 3). Eusebius, in his chron- 
icle (ad a. Abr., 2239, ed. Schoene, II, Berlin, 1875, 
178), says that under Alexander Severus the city of 
Emmaus in Palestine was restored and called Niko- 
polis under the direction of “ Julius Africanus the writer 
of the Chronicle’’. It appears that he lived there for a 
time (Bardenhewer, “ Patrologie’”’, Freiburg, 1894, p. 
173). He shows in his Chronicle that he knows the 
topography of Palestine (Gelzer, p. 10). He seems to 
have been in Greece; he went to Rome about the year 
221 (id., 11). Bardenhewer (op. cit., p. 173) puts his 
death at about 237. Preuschen (in Harnack, “ Gesch. 
der altchristlichen Litteratur”, p. 507) says that he 
died “after 221” and adds “under Gordianus 238— 
244?”. Harnack (“Realenc. fiir prot. Theol. u. 
Kirche”, Leipzig, 1901, IX, 627) says, “after 240”. 

The works of S. Julius Africanus are: (1) The 
“Chronicle ” (Xpovoypagiar) in five books, covering the 
time from the Creation (s. c. 5499 in his calculation) to 
the third year of Eliogabalus (a. p. 221). Gelzer thinks 
he wrote this work between 212 and 221 (op. cit., 12). 
It is an attempt to combine the account in the Bible 
and the secular (Roman and Greek) history known to 
the author, with special regard to chronology. From 
the third book the order is strictly chronological. Jul- 
ius uses as sources first the Bible, then Greek, Roman, 
and Jewish historians, especially Justus of Tiberias, 
who depends on Josephus. He is also influenced by 
the ‘‘Stromata” of Clement of Alexandria (Gelzer, 
19-24). As the first Christian attempt at a universal 
history, and as the source of all later Christian chro- 
nography, this work is of great importance. Husebius 
made it the foundation of his chronicle. It is the 
source of all later Byzantine writing of history, so 
that for centuries the Christian world accepted the 
dates and epochs calculated by Julius. Only frag- 
ments of this work are now extant. ‘ 

(2) The ‘‘ Embroideries” («errof; compare the title 
of Clem. Alex.: orpd@uata), also called ‘‘ Puzzles” (ma- 
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pddoka), isa kind of encyclopedia of sciences—mathe- 
matics, ays medicine, ete.—full of all manner of 
curlous anecdotes and illustrations. It has been 
thought that the author of this work was a pagan, 
Sextus Africanus, different from the Christian Julius 
Africanus. This is directly contradicted by Eusebius 
in his ‘‘Chronicle” (H. K., VI, 31): “Africanus 
(the author of the ‘Chronographia’), writer of the 
composed Embroideries”’ (6 r&v émvyeypaumérwr Kerr ev 
avyypagpevs). Gelzer (2-3) has shown that the author 
of the xeorot was a Christian (he quotes Ps. xxxiii, 9) 
and that there is no reason to doubt Eusebius’s state- 
ment. This work, too, constantly quoted and much 
esteemed by the Greek Fathers, survives only in a few 
fragments about agriculture and war (Gelzer, 13-16). 
It had originally twenty-four books. It is from the 
keorol, in which the author discourses of magic, divi- 
nation and medicine, that the opinion arose that he 
was a physician. 

(3) Two letters of Julius are known, one to 
Origen, in which he disputes the authenticity of the 
story of Susanna, pointing out that the play upon 
words in the Greek text (rpivos, an oak-tree, and mpiw, 
to saw asunder; oxévos, a mastic-tree and cxlfw, to 
cleave: Dan., xiii, 54-55, 58-59) would not exist in 
Hebrew or Aramaic. From his address in this letter 
(Kupié you cai vié) he seems to have been an old man 
when he wrote it. Origen answered it. Both letters 
are included in Origen’s works (e. g., ed. of De la Rue, 
I, Paris, 1733, 10). This letter is the only one of Jul- 
ius’s works that is completely extant. His criticism 
has won for him high respect among modern writers. 
J. G. Rosenmiiller (Historia Interpretationis, III, 161) 
considers that these few lines contain more true ex- 
egesis than is to be found in all Origen’s works. Gel- 
zer (p. 17) points out that the ‘‘Chronography” and 
especially the xecroi show that Julius does not deserve 
his reputation as a critic. The other letter is ad- 
dressed to a certain Aristides. In it he proposes what 
is still the favourite explanation of the two pedigrees 
of our Lord (Matt., i, 2-19; Luke, i, 23-38), namely 
that St. Joseph’s two fathers, Jacob (Matt., 1, 16) and 
Heli (Luke, iii, 23), were half-brothers of the same 
mother, that Heli died without children, and Jacob 
took his wife to raise up seed to his brother according 
to the Levitical law (Deut., xxv, 5-6). Of this letter 
a fragment is preserved by Eusebius (H. E., I, vii), an- 
other fragment is contained in an epitome of Euse- 
bius’s “Quzestiones de differ. Evang.”, published 
by A. Mai (‘‘Nova Patrum bibliotheca’’, IV, Rome, 
1852). Julius also translated Tertullian’s ‘‘ Apologeti- 
cum” into Greek (Harnack in ‘‘Texte und Untersuch- 
ungen”’, VIII, 4). 

Later Syrian writers mention works that have 
disappeared. Dionysius Bar-Salibi speaks of a com- 
mentary on the Gospels (Assemani, “‘ Bibhotheea Ori- 
entalis”, II, Rome, 1721, 158), Ebed-Jesu of commen- 
taries on the New Testament (Hebediesu, “‘Catalogus 
librorum chaldeworum”, Rome, 1633, p. 15). Spuri- 
ous works are the Acts of St. Symphorosa (Ruinart, 
‘Acta primorum martyrum”, Ratisbon, 1859, 70), a 
Latin version of Abdias’s ‘‘History of the Apostles” 
(“ Historie apostolice, auctore Abdia ”, Cologne, 1576, 
which asserts throughout, even in the title, that it was 
translated from the Hebrew by Julius Africanus) and 
an astonishing semi-pagan ‘‘Interpretation of the 
things that happened in Persia through the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord and God and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
(ed. by Ignaz von der Hardt in J. C. von Aretin’s 
“Beitriige zur Gesch. u. Litter.”, IT, Munich, 104, 52— 
69). St. Jerome in his ‘‘de Viris illustribus” (no. 63) 
includes: ‘Julius Africanus, of whom five books de 
temporibus [=the Chronography] are extant, accepted 
a mission for the restoration of the city of Emmaus, 
afterwards called Nicopolis, under the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, who succeeded Macrinus. 
There is a letter to Origen about the question of Su- 
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sanna in which he says that this fable is not in the 
Hebrew, nor does dard 708 rplyou mploa Kal dd Tod oxioov 
oxloum agree with Hebrew etymology; against whom 
Origen wrote a learned letter. There exists also an- 
other letter of his to Aristides in which he discusses at 
fength the disagreement which seems to be in the 
genealogy of the Saviour in Matthew and Luke.” 
Except for the wrong date (M. Aurelius) this account, 
taken from Husebius, represents very fairly what we 
know of Africanus. 

Fragments of the works in Roun, Reliquiw sacra, 11 (2nd 
ed., Oxford, 1846-48), 219-509; P. G., X, 35-108; GELZER, 
Sextus Julius Africanus und die Byzantinische C /hronographie 
(Leipzig, 1898); Harnack, Geschichte der all-christlichen Lit- 
teratur bis Busebius, I (Leipzig, 1893), 507-513; Sprrpa, Der 
Brief des Julius Africanus an Aristides (alle, 1877). 
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Jumiéges, Benepictrne Appry or, situated on the 
north bank of the Seine, between Duclair and Caude- 
bee, in Normandy (Seine-Inférieure). The abbey was 
founded in 634 by St. Philibert, who had been the 
companion of Sts. Ouen and Wandrille at the Mero- 
vingian court. Philibert became first abbot, but was 
later on, through the jealousy of certain enemies, 
obliged to leave Jumiéges, and afterwards founded 
another monastery at Noirmofitier, where he died 
about 685. Under the second abbot, St. Achard, 
Jumiéges flourished exceedingly and numbered within 
its walls nearly a thousand monks. Hnjoying the 
patronage of the dukes of Normandy, the abbey be- 
came a great centre of religion and learning, its schools 
producing, amongst many other scholars, the national 
historian, William of Jumiéges. It reached the zenith 
of its fame about the eleventh century, and was re- 
garded as a model of perfection for all the monasteries 
of the provinee. It was renowned especially for its 
charity to the poor, being popularly ealled “Jumiéges 
V’Aumonier”’. In the ninth century it was pillaged 
and burnt to the ground by the Normans, but was 
rebuilt on a grander seale by William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, surnamed Longue-H'pée. The church was 
enlarged in 1256, and again restored in 1573. The 
abbots of Jumiéges took part in all the great affairs of 
the Church and nation; one of them, Robert, became 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1040; many others be- 
came bishops in France, and some were also raised to 
the cardinalitial dignity. The fortunes of the abbey 
suffered somewhat through the Junglish invasion of the 
fifteenth century. but it recovered and maintained its 
prosperity and high position until the whole province 
was devastated by the Huguenots and the Wars of 
Religion. In 1649, during the abbaey of Francis ITI, 
Jumiéges was taken over by the Maurist Congregation, 
under which rule some of its former grandeur was 
resuscitated. The French Revolution, however, 
closed its career as a monastery, and only its majestic 
ruins now remain to show what it was in the days of 
its splendour. These comprise the church, with its 
beautiful twin towers and western fagade, and por- 
tions of the cloisters and library. The contents of the 
latter were removed to Rouen when the abbey was 
suppressed. 

MasriiuLon, Annales O, S. B. (Paris, 1703-39); Srm-Marrun, 
Gallia Christiana, XI (Paris, 1759); Dosuarns, /Tist. de Vabbaye 
royale de Jumieges (Rouen, 1829); Mianr, Dict. des Abbayes 
(Paris, 1856); Crmvanier, VTopo-bibliographie (Monthéliard, 
1894-1902), s. v.; Pouparpin, Les abbayes de S. Philibert 
(Paris, 1905); Bwaunimr, Recewil Historique (Paris, 1906); 
Davio, Les Grandes Abbayes d’Occident (Lille, 1907). There is 
a plan of the abbey, as it was before destruction, in Monasticon 
Gallicanum, ed. Denisun (Paris, 1871). 
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Jungmann, Bernarp, dogmatic theologian and ec- 
elesiastical historian, b. at Miinster in Westphalia, 1 
March, 1833; d. at Louvain, 12 Jan., 1895. He be- 
longed to an intensely Catholic family of Westphalia; 
like him, two of his brothers entered the service of the 
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Church, one joining the Society of Jesus and the other 
becoming a missionary in the United States. After 
finishing his studies with brilliant success at the pub- 
lic schools of his native town, he entered the German 
College at Rome through the mediation of the bishop’s 
secretary, afterwards Cardinal Melchers, and made 
his philosophical and theological studies in the Gre- 
gorian College. In 1854 he received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy; he was ordained priest in Rome on 
8 June, 1857, and two years later received the degree 
of Doctor of Theology. He then returned to Germany, 
and worked for a short time as chaplain in the church 
of St. Adelgunde at Emmerich. Bishop Malou of 
Bruges, who chanced to be present in Rome in 1854 
when Jungmann made his public defence of the philox 
sophical theses, called him in September, 1861, to the 
chair of philosophy in the Petit Séminaire at Roulers. 
Four years later (1865) he became professor of theol- 
ogy in the ecclesiastical seminary at Bruges. Even at 
Roulers, while performing his duties as teacher, he be- 
gan that literary activity, which was thenceforth ever 
associated with his professorial duties. His appoint- 
ment to the chair of ecclesiastical history at Louvain, 
in succession to Wouters, opened in 1871 a wider field 
for his great ability. A keen intellect with powers of 
clear exposition, joined to the spirited delivery which 
distinguished his lectures, ensured him great success. 
He enlarged the field of ecclesiastico-historical studies 
by delivering special lectures on patrology, and estab- 
lishing in 1890 a seminary for ecclesiastical history, 
in which students were to receive a scientific and 
methodical training in original historical research. 
Jungmann remained to the end of his life a profes- 
sor at Louvain, declining the honour of a call to be 
professor of dogmatic theology in the newly founded 
Catholic University at Washington. He was seized 
with a fit of apoplexy at the burial of a colleague, and 
died at Louvain in 1895. His activity as a writer was 
equal to his energy as a lecturer. As professor of phi- 
losophy he wrote “ Demonstratio christiana. I. De- 
monstrationis christians preeambula philosophica’”’ 
(Roulers, 1864; 2nd ed., 1867). In the domain of the- 
ology he wrote his “ Institutiones theologie dogmat- 
ice specialis” in five tracts, widely used and much ap- 
preciated for their clear style: “De Gratia” (Bruges, 
1866; 5th ed., Ratisben, 1882); “De Deo uno et trino” 
(Bruges, 1867; 4th ed., Ratisbon, 1882); “De Deo 
Creatore” (Bruges, 1868; 4th ed., Ratisbon, 1883); 
“De Verbo inearnato” (Bruges, 1869; 4th ed., Ratis- 
bon, 1884); “De quattuor novissimis” (Ratisbon, 
1871; 3rd ed., 1885). He wrote also the “ Institu- 
tiones theologie dogmatic generalis” (Bruges, 1871; 
4th ed., Ratisbon, 1886). In church history he first 
re-edited Wouter’s “Historie ecclesiasticee compen- 
dium” (3 vols., Louvain, 1879), and later published 
special studies, particularly on theological controver- 
sles and on the papacy: “Dissertationes selecte in 
historiam ecclesiasticam ” (5 vols., Ratisbon, 1880). In 
patrology he issued Fessler’s excellent “ Institutiones 
Patrologix” in a new and much enlarged edition (2 
vols., Innsbruck, 1890, 1892,1896). He contributed nu- 
merous articles to German and French journals, partic- 
ularly worthy of mention being: “ Die neue franzésisehe 
Fortschrittsphilosophie” in the “Katholik” (Mainz, 
1865); “Die hl. Mirtyrer von Gorkum”, ibid. (1867); 
“Clemens V. und die Aufhebung des Templerordens ” 
in the “Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theologie” (Innsbruck, 
1881); ‘‘ Le caractére moral de Luther” in “La Controw 
verse”’ (1883). 
Annuaire de U Université catholique de Louvain (1896), appen- 
dixes iii-xx by AnBrioos; xxi-xli by Dupont Université ca- 


pane de Louvain. Bibliographie 1834-1900 (Louvain, 1900), 
DIO. 


J. P. Korscu. 
Jungmann, Jospr, b. 12 Nov., 1830, at Minster, 


Westphalia; d. at Innsbruck, 25 Nov., 1885. In 1850 
he entered the German College at Rome, and was 
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ordained priest in 1855. He afterwards joined the 
Society of Jesus and as early as 1858, even before the 
expiration of his novitiate, was chosen to fill the 
chair of elocution in the re-established theological 
faculty at Inasbruck. Besides many articles in pe- 
riodicals Jungmann published: ‘‘Fiinf Sitze zur Er- 
klarung und wissenschaftlichen Begriindung der An- 
dacht zum hl. Herzen Jesu und zum reinsten Herzen 
Marie” (Innsbruck, 1869); ‘‘Eine Litanei zum hl. 
Herzen Jesu aus der hl. Schrift” (2nd ed., ibid., 1871); 
‘“‘Gefahren belletristischer Lektiire” (ibid., 1872); 
‘Zur Verehrung U. L. Frau” (2nd ed., ibid., 1879); 
“Das Gemiit und das Geftihlsvermégen der neueren 
Psychologie” (2nd ed., ibid., 1885); ‘‘Die Andacht 
zum hl. Herzen Jesu und die Bedenken gegen die- 
selbe” (2nd ed., ibid., 1885); ‘Theorie der geistlichen 
Beredskamkeit ” (2 vols., 3rd ed., Innsbruck, 1886); 
“ Aesthetik” (2 vols., 3rd ed., 1886). A third edition 
of his ‘‘ Beredsamkeit ” was published by his colleague, 
Michael Gatterer, who also edited a fourth and much 
abbreviated edition. Jungmann had «. wonderful in- 
fluence over his students.. Speaking of him, one of 
them writes: ‘‘I do not know what it was that always 
charmed the other students so much, but, for myself, 
I felt irresistibly drawn to him on account of his high 
sentiments and character, founded on deeply rooted 
principles, influenced by such alone, and therefore 
immovable. These sentiments distinguished him at 
every turn—ain his studies, in his social intercourse, in 
his daily avocations, and in his religious exercises.” 


Hormann, Das Nikolaihaus zu Innsbruck einst unl jetzt 
(nnsbruck, 1908), 126. 
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Jurisdiction, EcciestasticaL, the right to guide 
and rule the Church of God. The subject is here 
treated under the following heads: I. General Concept 
and Classification of Jurisdiction; II. Development of 
Jurisdiction in its strict sense; III. Present Scope of 
Jurisdiction in its strict sense. 

TI. GENERAL CONCEPT AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
JURISDICTION.—The Church founded by Christ for the 
salvation of men needs, like every society, a regulating 

ower (the authority of the Church). This power Christ 
ee bestowed upon it. Directly before His Ascension 
He gave to the Apostles collectively the commission, 
and with it the authority, to proclaim His doctrine to 
all nations, to baptize them, and to teach them to 
observe all things that He had commanded (Matt., 
xxviii, 18sqq.). It may be noted here that the Decree 
“Tamentabili sane”, of 3 July, 1907, rejects (n. 52 
sqq.) the doctrine that Christ did not desire to found a 
permanent, unchangeable Church endowed with au- 
thority. It is customary to speak of a threefold office 
of the Church: the office of teaching (prophetic office), 
the priestly office, and the pastoral office (governing 
office), also, therefore, of the threefold authority of the 
Church, that is, the teaching authority, ministerial 
authority, and ruling authority. Since, however, the 
teaching of the Church is authoritative, the teaching 
authority is traditionally included in the ruling au- 
thority; regularly, therefore, only the ministerial au- 
thority and the ruling authority are distinguished. 
By ministerial authority, which is conferred by an act 
of consecration, is meant the inward, and, because of 
its indelible character, permanent capacity to perform 
acts by which Divine grace is transmitted. By ruling 
authority,which is conferred by the Church (misszo 
canonica, canonical mission), is understood the 
authority to guide and rule the Church of God. 

Jurisdiction, in so far as it covers the relations of 
man to God, is called jurisdiction of the internal forum 
or jurisdiction of the forum of Heaven (jurisdictio 
poli). (See Forum, EccLEstiasticat.) This again is 


either sacramental or penitential, so far as it is used in 
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the Sacrament of Penance, or extra-sacramental, e. g. 
in granting dispensations from private vows. Juris- 
diction, in so far as it regulates external ecclesiastical 
relations, is called jurisdiction of the external foru 
or briefly jurisdictio fori. This jurisdiction, the petal 
power of ruling is legislative, judicial, or coactive. 
Jurisdiction can be possessed in varying degrees. It 
can also be held either for both fora, or for the internal 
forum only, e. g. by the parish priest. Jurisdiction ean 
be further sub-divided into: ordinary, quasi-ordinary, 
and delegated jurisdiction. Ordinary jurisdiction is 
that which is permanently bound, by Divine or human 
law, with a permanent ecclesiastical office. Its pos- 
sessor is called an ordinary judge. By Divine law the 
pope has such ordinary jurisdiction for the entire 
Church and a bishop for his diocese. By human law 
this jurisdiction is possessed by the cardinals, officials 
of the Curia and the congregations of cardinals, the 
patriarchs, primates, metropolitans, archbishops, the 
prelati nullius, and prelates with quasi-episcopal juris- 
diction, the chapters of orders, or, respectively, the 
heads of orders, cathedral chapters in reference to their 
own affairs, the archdiaconate in the Middle Ages, and 
parish priests in the internal forum. If, however, 
jurisdiction is permanently connected with an office, 
but the office itself is not perpetual and irrevocable, 
the jurisdiction is said to be quasi-ordinary, or juris- 
dictio vicaria. ‘This form of jurisdiction is possessed, 
for example, by a vicar-general. ‘Temporary exercise 
of ordinary and quasi-ordinary jurisdiction can be 
granted, in varying degrees, to another as representa- 
tive, without conferring on him an office properly so 
called. Jn this transient form jurisdiction is called 
delegated or extraordinary, and concerning it canon law, 
following the Roman law, has developed exhaustive 
provisions. This development began when the popes, 
especially since Alexander III (1159-81), found them- 
selves obliged, by the enormous mass of legal busi- 
ness which came to them from all sides as the “ judices 
ordinarti omnium” to hand over, with proper instruc- 
tion, a large number of cases to third parties for 
decision, especially in matters of contentious jurisdic- 
tion. 

Delegated jurisdiction rests either on a special au- 
thorization of the holders of ordinary jurisdiction 
(delegatio ab homine), or on a general law (delegatio a 
lege, a jure, a canone). Thus, the Council of Trent 
transferred a number of papal rights to the bishops 


etc.). In the first class of cases bishops do not possess 
ordinary jurisdiction. The meaning of the second ex- 
pression is disputed, but it is generally taken as purely 
cumulative. If thedelegation applies to one or several 
designated cases only, it is special delegation. If, how- 
ever, it applies to anentire class of subjects, it is then 
general delegation or delegation for the universality of 
causes. Delegated jurisdiction for the total of a number 
of matters is known as delegatio mandata. Only those 
can be appointed delegates who are competent to exe- 
cute the delegation. For an act of consecration the 
delegate must have himself the necessary sacred orders. 
For acts of jurisdiction he must be an ecclesiastic, 
though the pope could also delegate a layman. Papal 
delegation is usually conferred only on ecclesiastical 
dignitaries or canons (c. xi, in VI°, De reseript., I, ii; 
Council of Trent, Sess. XXV, Deref.,c.x). The dele- 
gate must be twenty years old, but eighteen years 
suffices for one appointed by the pope (¢. xli, X, De’ 
off. jud. deleg., I, xxix). He must also be free from 
excommunication (c. xxiv, X, De sent. et re jud., II, 
xxvii). Those placed under the jurisdiction of the 
delegator must subnrit to the delegation (c. xxviii, X, 
De off. jud. deleg., I, xxix). Delegation for one mat- 
ter can also be conferred upon several. The distinction 
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here to be made is whether they have to act jointly 
and severally (collegiately), jointly but individually 
(solidarily), or solidarily at least in some given 
case (c. xvi, xxi, X, De off. jud. deleg., I, xxix; 
c. Vili, in VI°, h. t. I, xiv). The delegate is to fol- 
low exactly his instructions. He is, however, em- 
powered to do all that is necessary to execute them 
(c. i, V, Vii, Vili, xi, xxi, xxvi, xxvili, X, De off. jud. 
deleg:, I, xxix). If he exceed his power, his act is null 
(c. xxxvii, X, De off. jud. deleg., I, xxix). When 
necessary the delegate can himself delegate, i. e. sub- 
delegate, a qualified person; he can do this especially 
if he is a papal delegate (c. iii, xxviii, X, De off. jud. 
deleg., I, xxix), or if he has received permission, or if 
he has been delegated for a number of cases (Gloss to 
“Delegatus”, c. lxii, X, De appell., II, xxvii). Since 
delegation constitutes a new court appeal can be taken 
from the delegate to the delegator, and in the case 
of subdelegation to the original delegator (c. xxvii, 
X, De off. jud. deleg., I, xxix). Delegated jurisdic- 
tion expires on the death of the delegate, in case 
the commission were not issued in view of the per- 
manence of his office, on the loss of office or the 
death of the delegator, in case the delegate has not 
acted (re adhuc integra, the matter being still intact), 
on recall of his authority by the delegator (even re 
adhuc nondum integra, the matter being no longer in- 
tact), on expiration of the allotted time, on settlement 
of the matter, on declaration of the delegate that he 
has no power (c. Xiv, Xx, iv, xxxvili, X, De off. jud. 
deleg., I, xxix). 

II. DEVELOPMENT OF JURISDICTION IN ITS STRICT 
Sense.—The Church has the right, as a perfect and 
independent society provided with all the means for 
attaining its end, to decide according to its laws dis- 
putes arising concerning its internal affairs, especially 
as to the ecclesiastical rights of its members, also to 
carry out its decision, if necessary, by suitable means 
of compulsion, contentious or civil jurisdiction. It has, 
therefore, the right to admonish or warn its members, 
ecclesiastical or lay, who have not conformed to its 
laws, and also, if needful to punish them by physical 
means, that is, coercive jurisdiction. The church 
has, first, the power to judge sin. This it does in the 
internal forum. But a sin can be at the same time 
externally a misdemeanour or a crime (delictwm, 
crimen), when threatened with external ecclesiastical 
or civil punishment. The Church also judges eccle- 
siastical crimes in the external forum by infliction of 
penalties, except when the wrong-doing has remained 
secret. In this case it contents itself, as a rule, with 
penance voluntarily assumed. Finally, another dis- 
tinction is to be drawn between necessary jurisdiction 
and voluntary jurisdiction; the latter contemplates 
voluntary subjection on the part of those who seek in 
legal matters the co-operation of ecclesiastical agencies, 
». g. notarially executed instruments, testaments, ete. 
The judicial power described above, jurisdiction 
strictly so called, was given by Christ to His Church, 
was exercised by the Apostles, and transmitted to 
their successors (Matt., xviii, 15 sqq.; I Cor., iv, 21; 
Van SGCeemviulusc Camille Cons exciton |Ossmbim eens 
v, 19 sq.). 

From the beginning of the Christian religion the 
ecclesiastical judge, i. e. the bishop, decided matters of 
dispute that were purely religious in character (cause 
mere ecclesiastice). This jurisdiction of the Church 
was recognized by the civil (imperial) power when it 
became Christian. But long before this the early 
Christians, following the exhortation of Saint Paul 
(I Cor., vi, 14), were wont to submit to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction matters which by their nature belonged 
to the civil courts. As long as Christianity was not 
recognized by the State it was left to the conscience of 
the individual whether he would conform to the de- 
cision of the bishop or not. When, however, Chris- 
tianity had received civil recognition, Constantine the 
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Great raised the former private usage to a public law. 
According to an imperial constitution of the year 321 
the parties in dispute could, by mutual agreement, 
bring the matter before the bishop even when it was 
already pending before a civil judge, and the latter 
was obliged to put into effect the decision of the bishop. 
A further constitution of 331 provided that in any stage 
of the suit any one of the parties could appeal to the 
bishop even against the will of the others (Hanel, “ De 
constitutionibus, quas I’. Sirmondus, Paris, an. 1631 
edidit,’’ 1840). But Areadius, in 398, and Honorius, in 
408, limited the judicial competence of the bishop to 
those cases in which both parties applied to him (lex 


VII, Cod. Just., De audentia episc., I, iv). This 
arbitral jurisdiction of the bishop was not recognized 
in the new Teutonic kingdoms. In the Frankish king- 


doms purely eeclesiastical matters of dispute belonged 
to the jurisdiction of the bishop, but mixed cases, in 
which civil interests appeared, e. g. marriage questions, 
law suits concerning Church property, ete., belonged 
to the civil courts. 

In the course of the Middle Ages the Church suc- 
ceeded in extending its jurisdiction over all matters 
that offered an ecclesiastical interest (cause spiritualt- 
bus annexe), all litigation concerning marriages (c. vil, 
X, Qui filii sint legit., IV, xvii; ec. vil, X, De donat., 
IV, xx); matters concerning burial (X, De sepult., 
III, xxviii); testaments (X, De testam., III, xxvi); 
compacts ratified with an oath (ec. ili, in VI°, De foro 
compet., II, ii); matters pertaining to benefices (c. ii, 
X, De suppl. neglig. pralat., I, x); questions of pat- 
ronage (X, De jur. patron., III, xxxviii); litigation 
concerning church property and tithes (X, De decim., 
TII, xxx). In addition all civil Jitigation in which the 
element of sin was in question (racto peccati) could be 
summoned before an ecclesiastical court (ec. xiii, X, 
De judic., IJ, i). 

Also, the ecclesiastical court had jurisdiction over 
the affairs of ecclesiastics, monks, and nuns, the 
poor, widows, and orphans (persone miserabiles), also 
of those persons to whom the civil judge refused legal 
redress (c. xi, X, De foro compet., II, 11). Owing to 
the unsatisfactory administration of justice in the 
medieval world this far-reaching civil jurisdiction of 
the Church was beneficial. However, it eventually 
overlapped the natural boundaries of Church and State. 
The result was that the ecelesiastie became too much 
involved in secular litigation and grew estranged from 
his proper calling. For these reasons, but further also 
for selfish ones, a reaction against this condition of 
affairs arose in England as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury. The reaction spread to France and Germany 
and gained in influence and justification the more the 
administration of justice by the State improved. At 
the end of the long vicissitudinous struggle the Church 
lost its jurisdiction in res spirttualibus annexal, not- 
withstanding the claims of the Council of Trent (Sess. 
XXIII, De ref., c. vi; sess. XXIV, De sacr. matr., 
can. xii; sess. X-XV, De ref., ¢. xx), also the privilege 
of the clergy, and finally jurisdiction in matrimonial 
causes as far as their civil character was concerned. 

In regard to ecclesiastical jurisdiction in eriminal 
matters the Church exercised jurisdiction at first only 
in purely ecclesiastical offences, and inflicted only 
ecclesiastical punishments, e. g. excommunication, 
and in the ease of clerics deposition. The observance 
of these penalties had to be left to the conscience of 
the individual. But with the formal recognition of 
the Chureh by the State and the increase of ecclesias- 
tical penalties proportioned to the increase of ecclesi- 
astical offences, came an appeal from the Church to the 
secular arm for aid in enforeing the said penalties, 
which aid was always willingly granted. Some of- 
fences, indeed, especially deviations from the Catholie 
Faith, were by the State made punishable in civil law 
and secular penalties were attached to them, also to 
certain disciplinary misdemeanours of ecclesiastics 
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(Cod. Just., lib. I, tit. v, De hwret. et manich.; tit. 
vii, De Apost.; tit. ix, De jud. et ccelic.). Conversely, 
the Church in the Middle Ages increased its penal 
jurisdiction in the civil domain by infliction of varied 
penalties, some of them purely secular in character. 
Above all, by means of the privilegium fori it withdrew 
the so-called “criminous clerks” from the jurisdiction 
of the civil courts. Then it obtained for the court 
held by the bishop during his diocesan visitation (the 
send) not only the punishment of those civil misde- 
meanours which involved the element of sin and con- 
sequently affected both Church and State, but it also 
punished, and as such, purely civil offences. The penal 
jurisdiction of the medieval Church included, there- 
fore, first the merely ecclesiastical offences, e. g. heresy, 
schism, apostasy, etc.; then the merely civil offences; 
finally the mixed offences, e. g. sins of the flesh, sacri- 
lege, blasphemy, magic, perjury, usury, etc. In pun- 
ishing offences of a purely ecclesiastical character the 
Church disposed unreservedly of the aid of the State 
for the execution of the penalty. When in the afore- 
said send, or court held by the bishop during his 
visitation, it inflicted punishment on the civil offences 
of the laity, the penalty, as a rule, was enforced by the 
count (graf) who accompanied the bishop and repre- 
sented the civil power. The principle prevailed later 
that an offence already punished by a secular judge 
was no longer punishable by the ecclesiastical judge 
(c. uu, in VI°, De except., II, xii). When the send began 
to disappear, both ecclesiastical and secular judges 
were in general held equally competent for mixed 
offences. Prevention (previous adjudication of the 
case by one judge or the other) was decisive (ce. viii, 
X, De foro compet., II, ii). If the matter were 
brought before the ecclesiastical judge he inflicted at 
the same time the civil penalty, not, however, corporal 

unishment ordeath. If the accusation was brought 

efore the secular judge, the civil penalty was inflicted 
by him and the action of the Church was limited to the 
imposition of a penance. The Church, however, event- 
ually lost by far the greater part of its criminal juris- 
diction for the same reasons which, since the end of the 
Middle Ages, led to the loss of most of its contentious 
jurisdiction, and in the same manner. Moreover, from 
the fifteenth century on, the recursus ab abusu which 
first arose in France (appel comme d’abus), that is the 
appeal from an abuse of power by an ecclesiastical 
authority, did much to weaken and discredit ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. 

III. Present Score oF JURISDICTION IN A STRICT 
Spense.—To-day the only objects of contentious 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction (in which jurisdiction, how- 
ever, the State often takes part or interferes) are: 
questions of faith, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, particularly the contracting and maintenance 
of marriage, the holding of church services, the crea- 
tion and modification of benefices, the appointment to 
and the vacation of ecclesiastical offices, the rights of 
beneficed ecclesiastics as such, the ecclesiastical rights 
and duties of patrons, the ecclesiastical rights and 
duties of religious, the administration of church prop- 
erty. As to the criminal jurisdiction of the Church it 
now inflicts on the laity only ecclesiastical penalties, 
and solely for ecclesiastical offences. If ever civil con- 
sequences ensue, only the civil authority can take 
cognizance of them. As regards ecclesiastics, the 
power of the Church to punish their disciplinary 
offences and maladministration of their offices, is 
everywhere acknowledged by the State. Where Church 
and State are not separated, the State aids in investi- 
gating these offences, as well as in executing the 
canonically rendered decisions of the Church. As to 
the civil offences of ecclesiastics, ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion carries with it no secular consequences, though 
the Church is free to punish such offences by ecclesias- 
tical penalties. According to the Bull “ Apostolice 
Sedis moderationi” (12 October, 1869), those persons 
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fall under the excommunication reserved to the pope 
specialt modo, who directly or indirectly hinder the 
exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the external 
forum or in the internal forum, as well as those who 
appeal from ecclesiastical to civil jurisdiction; finally 
every legislator or person in authority who directly or 
indirectly compels a judge to cite ecclesiastical persons 
before a civil tribunal (I, vi, vii, vili). It may be 
added that in various concordats with the civil power 
the Church has more or less abandoned the privilegium 
fort of ecclesiastics: Concordat with Bavaria, 1817, 
art. XII, lit. ec. (concerning civil litigation); with Costa 
Rica, 1853, art. XIV, XV; with Guatemala, 1853, 
art. XV, XVI; with Austria, 1855, art. XIII, XIV; 
with Wiirtemberg and Baden, 1857 and 1859, art. V. 

Kewuner, Das Buss- und Strafverfahren gegen Kleriker in den 
sechs ersten christlichen Jahrhunderten (Trier, 1863); Bourx, 
Tractatus de judictis ecclesiasticis (Paris, 1855); Hinscutus, Das 
Kirchenrecht der Katholiken und Protestanten, III-V1 (Berlin, 
1869-1897), i; MiincuEn, Das kanonische Gerichtsverfahren und 
Strafrecht (2nd ed., Cologne, 1874); Fournrer, Les officialités au 
moyen-dge: Etude sur Vorganisation, la compétence et la procédure 
des tribunaux ecclésiastiques ordinaires en France de 1180 & 1828 
(Paris, 1880); Drosrr, Kirchliches Disziplinar- und Kriminal- 
verfahren gegen Geistliche (Paderborn, 1882); PreRANTONELLI, 
Praxis fori ecclesiastici (Rome, 1883); Leca, Prelectiones de 
judiciis ecclesiasticis (2nd ed., Rome, 1905); SEBASTIANELLI, De 
judiciits (Rome, 1906); HeracenrorHer-Houiwecx, Lehrbuch 
des katholischen Kirchenrechts (Freiburg im Br., 1905), 51 sqq., 
490 Saq. 536 sqq.; LAuREentivs, Institutiones juris ecclesiastict 
(2nd ed., Freiburg im Br., 1908), 32 sqq., 267 sqq.; SAGMULLER, 
Lehrbuch des katholischen Kirchenrechts (2nd ed., Freiburg im 
Br., 1909), 25 sqq., 218 sqq., 248 saq., 742 sqq. 

JOHANNES Baptist SAGMULLER. 


Jussieu, pE, name of five French botanists. 

(1) ANTOINE DB JUSSIEU, physician and botanist, b. 
at Lyons, France, 6 July, 1686; d. at Paris, 22 April, 
1758. He studied medicine at Montpellier, but as 
early as 1708 he was appointed, upon the reeommenda- 
tion of Fagon, to succeed the celebrated Tournefort as 
professor and demonstrator at the Jardin du Roi. By 
1711 he was a member of the Academy of Sciences. 
After making botanical journeys over a large part of 
France, he explored in 1716 the flora of the Pyrenean 
peninsula. In addition to his activity as botanist he 
had a large medical practice, giving much attention to 
the poor. From 1718 he also made use in his practice 
of quassia bark (Cortex Simarube), the first of which 
had been sent in 1713 to the Jesuit Father Soleil at 
Paris from Cayenne. Antoine de Jussieu wrote an ac- 
count of the bark in the ‘‘ Mémoires” of the Academy 
for 1729, and Linnzus named after him the plant Sim- 
aruba Jussiei. The ‘‘ Mémoires” of the Academy also 
contain papers by Jussieu on human anatomy, zool- 
ogy, paleontology, and mineralogy. Haller [‘‘Bib- 
liotheca botanica’’, II (1772)] enumerates twenty 
botanical papers, of which the “‘ Descriptio et icon Cof- 
feze (coffee) ’’ of 1713 has historical value. In 1719 he 
published a new and revised edition, with an appendix, 
of Tournefort’s ‘‘Institutiones rei herbarie”. He 
edited, further, the chief botanical work of the Do- 
minican Jacques Barrelier (1606-73), a large and not 
unimportant treatise. Barrelier had left numerous 
drawings of plants and the text for a large work; the 
text was destroyed in a fire after Barrelier’s death, but 
the drawings were saved. The work edited by de Jus- 
sieu contains 334 botanical plates, in folio, with 1392 
figures, and is entitled ‘‘ Plants per Galliam, Hispa- 
niam et aliam observatz”’ (Paris, 1714). Healso lefta 
work, ‘‘Traité des vertus des plantes”’ (Nancy, 1771). 

(2) BrerNnaRp pp Jussieu, brother of the above, b. 
at Lyons, 17 August, 1699; d. at Paris, 6 November, 
1777; the date of death is sometimes given as 1776. 
He was educated at the large Jesuit college at Lyons 
until he had finished the study of rhetoric. In 1716 he 
accompanied his brother Antoine on the latter’s jour- 
nies to Spain, and developed into an enthusiastic bota- 
nist. He studied medicine at Montpellier, obtaining 
his degree in 1720, but practised medicine only for a 
short time. He was called to Paris by his brother An- 
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toine, at the request of the botanist Vaillant, and after 
Vaillant’s death in 1722 was appointed the latter’s 
successor as professor and assistant demonstrator at 
the Jardin du Roi. He devoted all his energies to the 
royal garden, which his brother Antoine left almost en- 
tirely to him. He also made botanical excursions in 
the country surrounding Paris, and was able in 1725 to 
issue a revised and enlarged edition of Tournefort’s 
work,. “‘ Histoire des plantes des environs de Paris”; 
this publication gained his admission into the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Many persons studied botany under 
his guidance, as the chemist Lavoisier. Owing to de 
Jussicu’s unusual modesty and unselfishness he pub- 
lished very little, notwithstanding the wide range of 
his learning. He wrote an important paper on z00- 
phytes, sea-organisms whose classification as plants or 
animals was then a matter of dispute. To study 
them he went three times to the coast of Normandy, 
proved in the “‘ Mémoires” of 1742 that they belonged 
to the animal kingdom (before Peyssonel), and sought 
to classify them at this early date into genera. He also 
separated the whale from the fish and placed it among 
the mammals. The few botanical papers which he 
published (1739-42) treat of three water-plants. 

In 1758 Louis XV made de Jussieu superintendent 
of the royal garden at Trianon near Paris, in which all 
plants cultivated in I’rance were to be reared. His 
greatest achievement is the system according to which 
he arranged and catalogued the plants in the garden at 
Trianon; it is called ‘‘the older Jussieu natural system 
of plants of 1759”, or the Trianon system. Jussieu 
himself never published anything about his system, 
nor did he offer any explanation of his arrangement, 
or give it a theoretical foundation. The genera are 
not arranged systematically in groups according to a 
single characteristic, but after consideration of all the 
characteristics, which, however, are not regarded as of 
equal value. De Jussieu proposed three main groups, 
to which he gave no name; these contained altogether 
fourteen classes, with sixty-five orders or families. Be- 
ginning with the eryptogams, the system proceeds 
from the monocotyledon to the dicotyledon, and closes 
with the coniferee. Before this Linneus had pointed 
out that only the natural system should be the aim of 
botanical classification, and published, outside of his 
artificial system, fragments of a natural system as 
early as 1738. Compared to the present development 
of the natural system, both Linneeus and de Jussieu 
offer scarcely more than a weak attempt at a natural 
classification of plants, but their attempt is the first 
upon which the further development rests. 

De Jussieu*was a thoughtful observer of nature, 
who behind things saw the laws and the Mind which 
gave the laws. Notwithstanding the great range of 
his knowledge he was exceedingly modest and unsel- 
fish. He was always animated by an intense love of 
truth, and his influence in the Academy and over 
French scholars was very great. He was besides 
deeply religious, preserving his religious principles and 
acting upon them to the end of his life. An old biog- 
raphy says of him: ‘‘ No one has proved better than he 
how religious feeling can be combined with many sci- 
ences and true knowledge.”’ We was a member of nu- 
merous academies and learned societies, e.g. the acade- 
mies of Berlin, St. Petersburg, Upsala, London, and 
Bologna. In 1737 Linnrus named after him the 
genus Jussieua, which belongs to the family of the 
Onogracer, and at the present day includes some 
thirty-six tropical species, chiefly South American. 

(3) Josep pe Jusstnu, explorer and traveller, 
brother of the two mentioned above, b. at Lyons, 3 
September, 1704; d. at Paris, 11 April, 1779. Highly 
educated in many direetions and able to act as physi- 
cian, botanist, engineer, and mathematician, he be- 
came a member of the scientifie expedition sent by the 
Academy to Peruin 1735 to measure an are of the me- 
ridian. After the task of the expedition was completed 
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he remained in South America, supporting himself 
chiefly by the practice of medicine. His extended and 
arduous explorations in Peru took place mainly in the 
years 1747-50. The botanical results of these jour- 
neys were large, but the greater part of his manu- 
scripts and collections was lost, and he finally re- 
turned to Paris in 1771, broken in health and witha 
clouded mind. He sent the seed of the heliotropiwm 
peruvianum to his brother Bernard, so that the intro- 
duction of this ornamental plant into Europe is due to 
him. He also undertook an investigation as to the 
area over which the cinchona tree flourishes and as to 
the first use of its bark by the Jesuits in South America. 

(4) Anrornn-LAuRENT pr Jussinu (botanical ab- 
breviation, Juss.), nephew of the above-mentioned 
three brothers, b. at Lyons, 12 April, 1748; d. at Paris, 
17 September, 1836. In 1765 he went to his uncle 
Bernard at Paris, where he first studied medicine. 
However, after he was appointed in 1770 professor and 
demonstrator at the Jardin du Roi in place of Lemon- 
nier, he applied himself entirely to botany. In 1804 
he was made professor of botany in the medical faculty 
at Paris, where he lectured until 1826. His memoir 
on the classification of the family of Ranunculacee 
(1773) led to his election to the Academy of Sciences. 
He adopted his uncle Bernard’s ideas concerning the 
natural system, expanded them, gave them a theoreti- 
cal basis, and applied them practically to the different 
families. All our knowledge concerning the natural 
system of his uncle we owe to him; consequently it is 
not possible to make a clear distinction between the 
work of the two men. As early as 1774, during the 
lifetime of the uncle, appeared the treatise ‘‘ Exposi- 
tion d’un nouvel Ordre des Plantes, adopté dans les 
démonstrations du Jardin royal”’, in the ‘‘Mém. de 
l’ Acad. des Sciences” (1774), 175-97. His chief work, 
the result of many years study on the same subject, 
was entitled “‘Genera plantarum secundum ordines 
naturales disposita, Juxta methodimm in horto Regio 
Parisiensi exaratum anno 1774” (Paris, 1789). His 
work has remained the basis of all advance in the nat- 
ural system of plant classification. It greatly influ- 
enced investigators in France, especially Cuvier and de 
Candolle. At a later date it also affected the German 
and Hnglish investigators, who had been at first sus- 
picious of it as a product of the French Revolution 
(from 1789) and were extreme adherents of the Lin- 
nan system. Jven more vigorously than his uncle 
Bernard he upholds the theory of subordination or un- 
equal value of the characteristies of plants, according 
to which certain characteristic signs have a more gen- 
eral and comprehensive importance than others. The 
characteristics are ‘weighed, not simply mechanically 
counted” (pesés ef non comptés). Once ascertained, 
these essential characteristics are to be used like the 
chief fossils in geology, in order to assign plants to a 
definite group. It is true that in the application this 
principle frequently leads to false results. Antoine- 
Laurent gave to the three main groups of the original 
classification of his uncle the names of Acotyledon, 
Monocotyledon, and Dicotyledon, and divided them 
into fifteen classes, containing in all one hundred fami- 
lies. A most important fact is that he sought out and 
clearly defined the characteristies of families, largely 
indeed in later treatises. In the period, beginning in 
1789, of the French Revolution, it may be said in brief 
that with other scholars he reorganized the Natural 
History Museum at Paris in 1790, and in 1808 was 
appointed by Napoleon counsellor of the university. 
During the years 1789-1802 he published no botani- 
cal works. It was not until the “Annales” and 
“Mémoires” of the Natural History Museum were 
founded that there began for him a new era of intense 
activity in investigation. He wrote for these publica- 
tions, 1802-20, a very large number of memoirs and 
notes on individual species or genera, and especially 
monographs on numerous families. He was led 
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Jargely to these labours by the work ‘‘ De fructibus et 
seminibus plantarum” (1788-91) of the German bota- 
nist Joseph Gartner (1732-91). Antoine-Laurent also 
published ‘‘ Principes de la methode naturelle des vé- 
gétaux”’ (Paris, 1824). He partly prepared a greatly 
desired second edition of the ‘‘Genera plantarum”’, 
but the work was never issued. Only what had been 
left ready for print, an entirely rewritten ‘‘ Introduc- 
tio” for the second edition, was published after his 
death by his son Adrien [An. des Se. nat. (1837)]. 

(5) Aprren-Henri pu Jusstau (botanical abbrevia- 
tion, Adr. Juss.), son of Antoine-Laurent, b. at Paris, 
23 December, 1797; d. there, 29 June, 1853. He re- 
ceived in 1824 the degree of Doctor of Medicine at 
Paris, presenting a treatise on the plant family Eu- 
phorbiaceze. When his father retired in 1826 he was 
made professor of agricultural botany at the Jardin 
des Plantes; in 1845 he was made professor of organ- 
ography of plants at the university. His textbook 
“Cours élémentaire de botanique’” (Paris), passed 
through numerous editions and translations. Be 
sides a ‘‘Géographie botanique”’ (Paris, 1845), he also 
published monographs on several families of plants, 
especially the Malpighiacez (1843). He was presi- 
dent of the French Academy of Sciences. 

Sacus, Geschichte der Botanik (Munich, 1875); RApu, Ge- 
schichte der biologischen Theorien, II (Leipzig, 1909). 

JOSEPH ROMPEL. 


Jus Spolii (Riaut or Spo; also called Jus pxu- 
VIARUM and RaPITE CAPITE), a claim, exercised in the 
Middle Ages, of succession to the property of deceased 
clerics, at least such as they had derived from their 
ecclesiastical benefices. It was an outcome of ancient 
canons which forbade clerics to dispose by will of 
goods accruing from their ecclesiastical office. These 
canons were gradually relaxed because of the difficulty 
of distinguishing between ecclesiastical and patrimo- 
nial property. Abuses then arose. Churches were 
despoiled at the death of their incumbents. Bishops 
and archdeacons seized for the cathedral the spoil of 
abbeys and other benefices, on the pretence that all 
other churches were but offshoots of the cathedral. 
After the fall of the Western Empire any one present 
at the death of a cleric felt at liberty to carry off what- 
ever property of the deceased, ecclesiastical or other- 
wise, he could seize (rapite capite, seize and take). 
As the civil power became more conscious of itself it 
began to restrain this indiscriminate plunder. The 
sovereign claimed for himself the “Jus Spolii”’ in the 
case of deceased bishops, while the smaller feudal lords 
laid similar claim to the property of all clerics who 
died in theirdomains. Councils (Tribur, 895; Trosly, 
909; Clermont, 1095; II Lateran, 1139) of the Church 
legislated against these abuses, finally obtaining 
a renunciation of this so-called right. In the thir- 
teenth century the Roman Church put forth in a 
modified way the same claim, and it eventually be- 
came a principle of canon law that the goods of bene- 
ficed ecclesiastics, dying intestate, belonged of right 
to the papal treasury. This right however was not 
allowed in France, Germany, Belgium, or Portugal. In 
the Kingdom of Naples a compromise was made at the 
close of the sixteenth century, whereby the right was re- 
nounced for an annual payment to the papal treasury. 

SAGmMULLER in Kirchenlex., 3. v. Spolienrecht; FERRARIS, 
Bibliotheca prompta jur.ca., s.v. Spolium; Oswrti1, Synop. er. 
Mor. et Jur. Pont.,s. v. Spolium. 

ANDREW B. MrpHAn. 


Juste.—The name conventionally applied to a 
family of Italian sculptors, whose real name was Betti, 
originally from San Martino a Mensola, near Florence. 
Giusto, whose name was afterwards given to the whole 
family, and Andrea are the first two known to us. 
Neither seems to have gone out of Italy. But Andrea 
bad three sons—Anthony (1479-1519), Andrew (b. 
about 1483), and John, the most illustrious of the 
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house (1485-1549)—all of whom early emigrated to 
France and figured prominently during the Renais- 
sance. With francesco Laurana they stand as the 
most brilliant representatives and the most active 
emissaries of Italian art beyond the Alps. 

As early as 1504 the three brothers were in Brittany, 
at Dol, executing the monument of Bishop Thomas 
James. Later, they separated. Anthony worked for 
the Cardinal d’Amboise in the famous castle of Gail- 
lon; while John, attracted to Tours, spent a few years 
in the atelier of Michel Colombe, famous as the seulp- 
tor of the *‘Hntombment” in the Abbey of Solesmes. 
Colombe was the last representative of the Dijon 
School, founded by Claus Sluter under the first dukes 
of Burgundy. At his school John Juste became im- 
bued with the realism of Ffanders, slightly softened 
and tempered with French delicacy. Through this 
combination of qualities, he created for himself a style 
whose charm consisted in its flexibility and complex- 
ity. At the death of Michel Colombe (1512) the 
Justes worked again in concert and inherited his fame. 
I’rancis I commissioned them to execute the famous 
mausoleum of Louis XII at St-Denis, and this occu- 
pied almost fifteen years (1516-31). But Anthony’s 
share in this work was slight, as he died in 1519. The 
honour of this magnificent masterpiece belongs en- 
tirely to his brother John. 

The original conception seems to have been Per- 
réal’s, and yet it was not wholly his. The icono- 
graphy of tombs was extremely rich in France in the 
fifteenth century. Its main theme consists of a gisant 
or recumbent effigy of the deceased, laid upon a 
funeral couch surmounting the sarcophagus, upon the 
sides of which a procession of mourners is represented. 
The most celebrated example of this style is the monu- 
ment of Philip the Bold by Claus Sluter, at Dijon 
(1405), of which there have been several variants, 
down to the monument of Philippe Pot (1480) in the 
Louvre. The tomb of Louis XII inaugurated a new 
tradition, or rather a colossal development of the 
subject. The hero is represented kneeling on a cata- 
falque beneath which the gisant avpears as a naked, 
emaciated corpse, ‘‘such as death has made it forus”’. 
This striking contrast is in itself a most eloquent 
funeral oration. The monument is an incomparable 
masterpiece; it has served as the type of many others, 
and would, alone, be sufficient to bring glory to an 
artist; but it is not the only work we have of John 
Juste. He also executed the tombs of Philippe de 
Montmorency and of Artus Gouffier in the church of 
Oiron (Deux-Sévres), that of Jean Rieux, at Ancenis, 
of Thomas Bohier, at St-Saturnin, Tours, and of the 
Abbé Louis de Crévent at the Trinité, Vendéme. He 
had one son, John the second, the last sculptor of the 
family, who died in 1577, and of whom some works are 
to be seen in the churches of Oiron and Champeaux. 

Dnytu_eE, Comptes de Gaillon (1850); Nouvelles archives del Art 
francais (1872 and 1876); Monrataton, La famille des Juste 
(1876); Lanorpn, Comptes des batiments du rot (1880); Parus- 
Tre, La Renaissance en France, I1, 84, 98; III, 86, 91; Coura- 
top, Legons professées & l’ Ecole du Lowvre, Il (1901), 667 sqq.; 
Virry, Michel Colombe (1901), 454 sqq.: MAtn, L’art religieux 
de la fin du Moyen-Age en France (1909), 472. 

Louis GILLet. 


Justice is here taken in its ordinary and proper 
sense to signify the most important of the cardinal 
virtues. It is a moral quality or habit which perfects 
the will and inclines it to render to each and to all 
what belongs tothem. Of the other cardinal virtues, 
prudence perfects the intellect and inclines the prudent 
man to act in all things according to right reason. 
Fortitude controls the irascible passions; and temper- 
ance moderates the appetites according as reason 
dictates. While fortitude and temperance are self- 
regarding virtues, justice has reference to others. To- 
gether with charity it regulates man’s intercourse 
with his fellow men. But charity leads us to help our 
neighbour in his need out of our own stores, while 
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eae teaches us to give to another what belongs to 
im. 

Because man is a person, a free and intelligent 
being, created in the image of God, he has a dignity 
and a worth vastly superior to the material and ani- 
mal world by which he is surrounded. Man can 
know, love, and worship his Creator; he was made for 
that end, which he can only attain perfectly in the 
future, immortal, and never-ending life to which he 
is destined. God gave him his faculties and his 
liberty in order that he might freely work for the ac- 
complishment of his destiny. He is in duty bound to 
strive to fulfil the designs of his Creator, he must 
exercise his faculties and conduct his life according to 
the intentions of his Lord and Master. Because he is 
under these obligations he is consequently invested 
with rights, God-given and primordial, antecedent to 
the State and independent of it. Such are man’s 
natural rights, granted to him by nature herself, 
sacred, as is their origin, and inviolable. Beside these 
he may have other rights given him by Church or State, 
or acquired by his own industry and exertion. All 
these rights, whatever be their source, are the object of 
the virtue of justice. Justice requires that all per- 
sons should be left in the free enjoyment of all their 
rights. 

A right in the strict sense in which the term is used 
in this connexion is not a mere vague and indefinite 
claim against others, which others are bound to re- 
spect, on any grounds whatever. We sometimes say 
that the unemployed have a right to work, that the 
needy have a right to assistance, and it may be con- 
ceded that those phrases are quite correct, provided 
that such a right is understood as a claim in charity, 
not as a claim in justice. For, at least if we confine 
our attention to natural law and ordinary circum- 
stances, the assistance to which a man in need has a 
claim. does not belong to him in justice before it is 
handed over to him, when it becomes his. His claim 
to it rests on the fact that he is a brother in distress, 
and his brotherhood constitutes his title to our pity, 
sympathy, and help. It may, of course, happen that 
positive law does something more than this for the 
poor and needy; it may be that the law of the land 
has given a legal right to the unemployed to have em- 
ployment provided for them, or to the poor a legal 
right to relief; then, of course, the claim will be one of 
justice. 

A claim in justice, or a right in the strict sense, is 
a moral and lawful faculty of doing, possessing, or 
exacting something. If it be a moral and lawful 
faculty of doing something for the benefit of others, it 
belongs to the class of rights of jurisdiction. Thus a 
father has the natural right to bring up and educate 
his son, not for his own, but for the son’s benefit. A 
lawful sovereign has the right to rule his subjects for 
the common good. The largest class of rights which 
justice requires that we should render to others are 
rights of ownership. Ownership is the moral faculty 
of using something subordinate to us for our own ad- 
vantage. The owner of a house may dispose of it as 
he will. He may live in it, or let it, or leave it un- 
occupied, or pull it down, or sell it; he may make 
changes in it, and in general he may deal with it as he 
likes, because it is his. | Because it is his, he has a right 
to all the uses and advantages which it possesses. It 
is his property, and as such its whole being should 
subserve his need and convenience. Because it be- 
longs to him he must be preferred to all others as to 
the enjoyment of the uses to which it can be put. He 
has the right to exclude others from the enjoyment of 
its uses, it belongs with all the advantages which it can 
confer to him alone. Were anyone else to make use of 
the house against the reasonable wish of the owner, he 
would offend against justice, he would not be render- 
ing to the owner what belongs to him. 

The right of ownership may be absolute or qualified. 
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Absolute ownership extends to the substance of the 
property and <o all its uses. Qualified ownership 
may, in the language of divines, be direct or indirect. 
The former is ownership of the substance of a thing 
without its uses, such as the landlord has over a house 
which he has let. Indirect ownership is the faculty of 
using, but not of disposing of, a thing. When any- 
thing definite and determinate is owned by anyone 
so that he can say—“ This is my property ’’—he is 
said by divines to have a right in re. On the other 
hand if the thing has not yet come into existence 
though it will come, or it is not separate and deter- 
minate, so that he cannot say that it is actually his, 
but he nevertheless has a strict claim in justice that it 
should become his, he is said to have a right ad rem. 
Thus a farmer has a right ad rem to the harvest of the 
coming year from his land; when he has harvested 
his crop he will have a right in re. A 
Ownership in the sense explained is the principal 
object of the virtue of justice as it regulates the re- 
lations of man with man. It sharply distinguishes 
justice from charity, gratitude, patriotism, and other 
virtues whose object is a claim against others indeed, 
but a claim of a less strict and more indefinite char- 
acter. Justice between man and man is called in- 
dividual, particular, or commutative justice, because 
it is chiefly concerned with contracts and exchange. 
Individual justice is distinguished from social, for not 
only individuals have claims in justice against other 
individuals, but a subject has claims against the so- 
ciety to which he belongs, as society has claims against 
him. Justice requires that all should have what 
belongs to them, and so the just man will render to the 
society, or State, of which he is a member, what is 
due to it. The justice which prescribes this is called 
legal justice. On the other hand, the individual sub- 
ject has claims against the State. It is the function 
of the State to protect its subjects in their rights and 
to govern the whole body for the common good. 
Authority for this purpose is given to the State by 
nature and by God, the Author of man’s social nature. 
The power of the State is limited by the end for 
which it was instituted, and it has no authority to 
violate the natural rights of its subjects. If it does 
this it commits injustice as individuals would do if 
they acted in like manner. It may indeed levy taxes, 
and impose other burdens on its subjects, as far as is 
required by the common necessity and advantage, but 
no further. For the common good it has authority to 
compel individual citizens to risk life for the defence 
of their country when it is in peril, and to part with a 
portion of their property when this is required for a 
public road, but as far as possible it must make suit- 
able compensation. When it imposes taxes, military 
service, or other burdens; when it distributes rewards, 
offices, and honours; when it metes out condign pun- 
ishment for offences, it is bound to do so according 
to the various merits and resources of the persons con- 
cerned; otherwise the State will sin against that 
special kind of justice which is called distributive. 
There is a controversy among authorities as to 
whether commutative, legal, and distributive justice 
are so many species of one common genus, or whether 
commutative justice is in reality the only species of 
justice in the strict sense. There is much to be said 
for the latter view. For justice is something which ig 
due to another; it consists, as Aristotle said, in a cer- 
tain equality by which the just and definite claim of 
another, neither more nor less, is satisfied. If I have 
borrowed a horse and cart from my neighbours, justice 
requires that I should return that particular horse and 
cart. The debt in its precise amount must be paid. 
Consequently, justice in the full and proper sense of 
the term requires a perfect distinction between 
debtor and creditor. No one can be bound in justice 
towards himself; justice essentially regards others. 
However, between the State and the individuals who 
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compose it there is not this perfect distinction, and 
so there is something wanting to the proper and com- 
plete notion of the virtue in both legal and distribu- 
tive justice. 

_ The rights which belong to every human being 
inasmuch as he is a person are absolute and inalien- 
able. The right to life and limb, the essential freedom 
which is necessary that a man may attain the end for 
which he is destined by God, the right to marry or 
remain single, such rights as these may not be in- 
fringed by any human authority whatever. A man 
himself even has no right to dispose of his own life and 
limbs; God alone is the Lord of life and death. But 
a man has the duty and the right to use and develop 
his faculties of soul and body, and if he chooses he may 
dispose of his right to use these faculties and whatever 
advantage they can procure him in favour of another. 
No person then can become the property of another 
human being, slavery in that sense is repugnant to 
the dignity of human nature. But a man may by 
various titles have the right to the labour of another. 

All things inferior to man were created for his use 
and benefit; they fulfil the end of their being by 
ministering to his wants and necessities. Whatever, 
therefore, pertains to the animal, vegetable, or in- 
organic world may be brought under the ownership 
and made the property of man. The right thus to 
acquire property which is useful and necessary for an 
orderly human life, is one of man’s natural rights, and 
it can not be taken away by the State. The State 
may indeed make reasonable laws regulating and de- 
fining the property rights of its subjects for tae com- 
mon good, but it cannot abrogate them altogether. 
Such rights are antecedent to the State, and in their 
substance independent of it; the State was instituted 
to protect and defend them, not to take them 
away. 

Rights are the appanage of intelligent beings as 
such, beings who can reflect on themselves, know their 
own wants, and who can will to supply them by per- 
manently appropriating to themselves objects which 
are subordinate and which will satisfy those wants. 
Every human being, therefore, is the subject of rights, 
even before he has been brought into the world. 
The unborn child has a right to its life; it may even 
have property rights as well. Justice then is vio- 
lated if such rights are interfered with unwarrantably. 
Minors and married women have their rights like 
others, but positive law frequently modifies their 
property rights for the common good. In past ages 
the property rights of women especially were largely 
modified by positive law on their being married, the 
husband acquiring more or less extensive rights over 
the property of his wife. In modern times, and es- 
pecially in English-speaking countries, the tendency 
has been to do away with such positive enactments, 
and to restore to married women all the property 
rights which unmarried women possess. 

Not only individuals, but societies of men as such 
are the subjects of rights. For men cannot singly 
and by their own unaided exertions do everything 
that is necessary for the security and dignity of human 
existence. For this end man needs the co-operation 
of his fellows. He has then a natural right to asso- 
ciate himself with others for the attainment of some 
lawful end, and when such societies have been formed, 
they are moral persons which have their rights similar 
to those of natural persons. Such societies then may 
own property, and although the State may make 
laws which modify those rights for the common good, 
it is beyond its power altogether to abrogate them. 
Men have this power to form themselves into societies 
especially for the purpose of offering to God the public 
and social worship which is due to Him. The Catholic 
Church, founded by God Himself, is a perfect society 
and independent of the State. She bas her rights, 
God-given, and necessary for the attainment of her 
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end, and justice is violated if these are unwarrantably 
interfered with. 

As we have seen, human nature, its wants and aims, 
are the source of the fundamental and natural rights 
ofman. By his industry man may occupy and annex 
to his person material things which are of use to him 
and which belong to nobody else. He thus acquires 
property by the title of occupation. Property once 
acquired remains in the possession of its owner; all 
that it is or is capable of is ordained to his use and 
benefit. If it increases by natural growth or by 
giving birth to offspring, the increase belongs to the 
original owner. By the same law of accession in- 
crease in value, even unearned increment as it is 
called, belongs to the owner of that which thus 
increases—‘ Res fructificat domino”. Positive law 
may, as we have seen, modify property rights for 
the common good. It may also further determine 
those that are indeterminate by the law of nature; 
it may even create rights which would not exist 
without it. Thus a father may by law acquire cer- 
tain rights over the property of his children, and a 
husband may in the same way have certain rights over 
the property of his wife. When such rights exist it is, 
of course, a matter of justice to respect them. Finally, 
rights may be transferred from one to another or 
modified by a great variety of contracts, which are 
treated of under a special heading. (See Conrract.) 

The foregoing is in very brief outline the doctrine 
on justice which has been gradually elaborated by 
Catholic philosophers and divines. The foundations 
of the doctrine are found in Aristotle, but the noble, 
beautiful, and altogether rational edifice has been 
raised by the labours of such men as Aquinas, Molina, 
Lessius, Lugo, and a host of others. The doctrine as it 
appears at large in their stately folios is one of the 
chief and most important results of Catholic thought. 
It fully accounts for the peremptory, sacred, and 
absolutely binding character with which justice is in- 
vested in the minds of men. It was never of greater 
importauce than it is nowadays to insist on these 
characteristics of justice. They disappear almost if 
not altogether in the modern theories of the virtue. 
Most of these theories derive rights and justice from 
positive law, and when socialists and anarchists 
threaten to abrogate those laws and make new ones 
which will regulate men’s rights more equitably, no 
rational defence of the old order is possible. It 
becomes a mere question of might and brute force. 
Even if some with Herbert Spencer endeavour to 
find a deeper foundation for justice in the conditions 
of human existence, it is easy to answer that their 
interpretation of those conditions is essentially indi- 
vidualist and selfish, and that human existence thus 
conditioned is not worth having; that the new social 
order peremptorily demands their abolition. The 
Catholic doctrine of justice will be found one of the 
main safeguards of order, peace, and progress. With 
even balance it equally favours all and presses unduly 
on none. It gives the State ample authority for the 
attainment of its legitimate end, while it effectually 
bars the road to tyranny and violence. 

ArIstotLe, Ethics; Sr. THomas Aquinas, Summa theologica 
(Parma, 1852); Mouina, De Justitia et Jure (Antwerp, 1615); 
Soro, De Justitia et Jure (Lyons, 1582); Lesstus, De Justitia 
et Jure (Antwerp, 1632); Luco, De Justitia et Jure (Paris, 
1868); Mina, The Data of Modern Ethics examined (New York, 
1896); Tanqumrey, Synopsis theologie moralis (Paris, 1905); 
VERMEERSCH, Questiones de Justitia (Bruges, 1904); SiarER, 
A Manual of Moral Theology, I (New York, 1908). 

T. SLATER. 


Justification (Lat. justificatio; Gr. dixalwous), a 
biblio-ecclesiastical term, which denotes the trans- 
forming of the sinner from the state of unrighteousness 
to the state of holiness and sonship of God. Con- 
sidered as an act (actus justificationis), justification is 
the work of God alone, presupposing, however, on the 
part of the adult the process of justification and the co« 
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operation of his free will with God’s preventing and 
helping grace (gratia preveniens et cooperans). Con- 
sidered as a state or habit (habitus justificationis), it 
denotes the continued possession of a quality inherent 
in the soul, which theologians aptly term sanctifying 
grace. Since the sixteenth century great differences 
have existed between Protestants and Catholics re- 
garding the true nature of justification. As the dog- 
matie side of the controversy has been fully explained 
in the article on Grace, we shall here consider 1t more 
from an historical point of view. 

I. THe PRoresTANT DocrRINE ON JUSTIFICATION.— 
The ideas on which the Reformers built their system of 
justification, except perhaps fiduciary faith, were by 
no means really original. They had been conceived 
long before either by heretics of the earlier centuries 
or by isolated Catholic theologians and had been 
quietly scattered as the seed of future heresies. It 
was especially the representatives of Antinomianism 
(q.v.) during the Apostolie times who weleomed the 
idea that faith alone suffices for justification, and that 
consequently the observance of the moral law is not 
necessary either as a prerequisite for obtaining Justi- 
fication or as a means for preserving it. For this 
reason St. Augustine (De fide et operibus, xiv) was of 
the opinion that the Apostles James, Peter, John, and 
Jude had directed their Epistles against the Anti- 
nomians of that time, who claimed to have taken their 
doctrines—so dangerous to morality—from the writ- 
ings of St. Paul. Until quite recently, it was almost 
universally accepted that the Ipistle of St. James was 
written against the unwarranted conclusions drawn 
from the writings of St. Paul. Of late, however, 
Catholic exegetes have become more and more con- 
vinced that the Epistle in question, so remarkable for 
its insisting on the necessity of good works, neither 
aimed at correcting the false interpretations of St. 
Paul’s doctrine, nor had any relation to the teaching 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles. On the contrary, they 
believe that St. James had no other object than to 
emphasize the fact—already emphasized by St. Paul 
—that only such faith as is active in charity and good 
works (fides formata) possesses any power to justify 
man (ef. Gal., v, 6; I Cor., xiii, 2), whilst faith devoid 
of charity and good works (fides informis) is a dead 
faith and in the eyes of God insufficient for justifica- 
tion (ef. James, il, 17 sqq.). According to this ap- 
parently correct opinion, the Epistles of both Apostles 
treat of different subjects, neither with direct relation 
to the other. For St. James insists on the necessity 
of works of Christian charity, while St. Paul intends 
to show that neither the observance of the Jewish Law 
nor the merely natural good works of the pagans are 
of any value for obtaining the grace of justification 
(ef. Bartmann, “St. Paulus u. St. Jacobus und die 
Rechtfertigung”’, Freiburg, 1897). 

Whether Victorinus, a neo-Platonist, already de- 
fended the doctrine of justification by faith alone, is 
immaterial to our discussion. On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that in the Middle Ages there were a 
few Catholic theologians among the Nominalists (Oc- 
eam, Durandus, Gabriel Biel), who went so far in 
exaggerating the value of good works in the matter of 
justification that the efficiency and dignity of Divine 
grace was unduly relegated to the background. Of 
late, Fathers Denifle and Weiss have shown that Mar- 
tin Luther was acquainted almost exclusively with the 
theology of these Nominalists, which he naturally and 
justly found repugnant, and that the “Summa” of 
St. Thomas and the works of other great theologians 
were practically unknown to him. Even Ritschl 
(“Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Ver- 
sohnung”’, I, 3rd ed., Bonn, 1889, pp. 105, 117) admits 
that neither the Church in her official teaching nor the 
majority of her theologians ever sanctioned, much less 
adopted, the extreme views of the Nominalists. 
Nevertheless it was not a healthy reaction against 
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Nominalism, but Luther’s own state of conscience that 
caused his change of views. Frightened, tormented, 
worn out by constant reflexions on his own sinfulness, 
he had finally found, even before 1517, relief and con- 
solation only in the thought that man cannot over- 
come concupiscence, and that sin itself is a necessity. 
This thought naturally led him to a consideration of 
the fall of man and its consequences. Original sin has 
so completely destroyed our likeness to God and our 
moral faculties in the natural order, that our will has 
lost its freedom regarding works morally good or bad, 
and we are consequently condemned to commit sin in 
every action. Even what we consider good works are 
nothing but sin. Since, according to Luther, con- 
cupiscence, of which death alone shall free us, con- 
stitutes the essence of original sin, all our actions are 
corrupted by it. Concupiscence as an intrinsically 
evil disposition, has instilled its deadly poison into the 
soul, its faculties, and its action (ef. Méhler, “Sym- 
bolik”, § 6). But here we are forced to ask: If all our 
moral actions be the outcome of an internal necessity 
and constraint, how can Luther still speak of sin in the 
true meaning of the word? Does not original sin 
become identical with the “Evil Substance” of the 
Manicheans, as later on Luther’s follower, Flacius 
Tllyricus, quite logically admitted ? 

Against this dark and desolate background there 
stands out the more clearly the merey of God, who for 
the sake of the Redeemer’s merits lovingly offers to. 
despairing man a righteousness (justitia) already com- 
plete in itself, namely the exterior righteousness of 
God or of Christ. With the ‘‘arm of faith” the sinner 
eagerly reaches out for this righteousness and puts it 
on as a cloak of grace, covering and concealing there- 
with his misery and his sins. Thus on the part of 
God, justification is, as the Formulary of Concord 
(1577) avows, a mere external pronouncement of 
justification, a forensic absolution from sin and its 
eternal punishments. This absolution is based on 
Christ’s holiness which God imputes to man’s faith. 
Cf. Solid. Declar. ITI de fide justif., § xi: ‘‘ The term jus- 
tification in this instance means the declaring just, the 
freeing from sin and the eternal punishment of sin in 
consideration of the justice of Christ imputed to faith 
by God.” 

What then is the part assigned to faith in justifica- 
tion? According to Luther (and Calvin also), the 
faith that justifies is not, as the Catholie Church 
teaches, a firm belief in God’s revealed truths and 
promises (fides theoretica, dogmatica), but is the infalli- 
ble conviction (fides fiducialis, fiducta) that God for 
the sake of Christ will no longer impute to us our sins, 
but will consider and treat us, as if we were really just 
and holy, although in our inner selves we remain the 
same sinners as before. Cf. Solid. Declar. III, § 15: 
“Through the obedience of Christ by faith the just are 
so declared and reputed, although by reason of their 
corrupt nature they still are and remain sinners as 
long as they bear this mortal body.’’ This so-called 

fiduciary faith” is not a religious-moral preparation 
of the soul for sanctifying grace, nor a free act of co- 
operation on the part of the sinner; it is merely a means 
or spiritual instrument (instrumentum, Spyavov Anrrindy) 
granted by God to assist the sinner in laying hold of 
the righteousness of God, thereby to cover his sins in a 
purely external manner as with a mantle. For this 
reason the Lutheran formularies of belief lay great 
stress on the doctrine that our entire righteousness 
does not intrinsically belong to us, but is something 
altogether exterior. Cf.Solid. Declar., § 48: ‘It is set- 
tled beyond question that our justice is to be sought 
wholly outside of ourselves and that it consists en- 
tirely in our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The contrast be- 
tween Protestant and Catholie doctrine here becomes 
very striking, For according to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church the righteousness and sanctity which 
justification confers, although given to us by God as 
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efficient cause (causa efficiens) and merited by Christ 
as meritorious cause (causa meritoria), become an in- 
terior sanctifying quality or formal cause (causa for- 
malis) in the soul itself, which it makes truly just and 
holy in the sight of God. In the Protestant system, 
however, remission of sin is no real forgivencss, no 
blotting out of guilt. Sin is merely cloaked and con- 
cealed by the imputed merits of Christ; God no longer 
imputes it, whilst in reality it continues under cover 
its miserable existence till the hour of death. Thus 
there exist in man side by side two hostile brothers 
as it were—the one just and the other unjust; the one 
a saint, the other a sinner; the one a child of God, the 
other a slave of Satan—and this without any prospect 
of a conciliation between the two. For, God by His 
merely judicial absolution from sin does not take away 
sin itself, but spreads over it as an outer mantle His 
own righteousness. The Lutheran (and Calvinistic) 
doctrine on justification reaches its climax in the as- 
sertion that ‘‘fiduciary faith”, as described above, 
is the only requisite for justification (sola fides justi- 
ficat). As long as the sinner with the ‘‘arm of faith” 
firmly clings to Christ, he is and will ever remain re- 
generated, pleasing to God, the child of God and heir 
to heaven. Faith, which alone can justify, is also 
the only requisite and means of obtaining salvation. 
Neither repentance nor penance, neither love of God 
nor good works, nor any other virtue is required, 
though in the just they may either attend or follow asa 
result of justification. (Cf. Solid. Declar,§ 23: ‘‘ Indeed, 
neither contrition nor love nor any other virtue, but 
faith alone is the means by which we can reach forth 
and obtain the grace of God, the merit cf Christ and 
the rernission of sin.””) It is well known that Luther 
in his German translation of the Bible falsified Rom., 
li, 28, by interpolating the word ‘‘alone” (by faith 
alone), and to his erities gave the famous answer: ‘‘ Dr. 
Martin Luther wants it that way, and says: ‘Papist 
and ass are the same thing: sic volo, sic jubeo, sit pro 
ratione voluntas’.” 

Since neither charity nor good works contribute any- 
thing towards justification—inasmuch as faith alone 
justifies—their absence subsequently cannot deprive 
the just man of anything whatever. There is only one 
thing that might possibly divest him of justification, 
namely, the loss of fiduciary faith or of faith in gen- 
eral. From this point of view we get a psychological 
explanation of numerous objectionable passages in 
Luther’s writings, against which even Protestants 
with deep moral sense, such as Hugo Grotius and 
George Bull, earnestly protested. Thus we find in one 
of Luther’s letters, written to Melanchthon in 1521, the 
following sentence: ‘‘Be a sinner and sin boldly, but 
believe and rejoice in Christ more strongly, who tri- 
umphed over sin, death, and the world; as long as we 
live here, we must sin.” Could anyone do more to de- 
grade St. Paul’s concept of justification than Luther 
did in the following blasphemy: ‘‘If adultery could be 
committed in faith, it would not be a sin”? (Cf. 
Mohler, ‘“‘Symbolik”, §16.) The doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone was considered by Luther and his 
followers as an incontrovertible dogma, as the founda- 
tion rock of the Reformation, as an ‘‘article by which 
the Church must stand or fall” (articulus stantis et ca- 
dentis ecclesie), and which of itself would have been a 
sufficient cause for beginning the Reformation, as the 
Smalkaldie Articles emphatically declare. Thus we 
need not wonder when later on we see Lutheran 
theologians declaring that the Sola-Fides doctrine, as 
the principium materiale of Protestantism, deserves 
to be placed side by side with the doctrine of Sola- 
Scriptura (‘‘Bible alone”, with the exclusion of Tra- 
dition) as its principium formale—two maxims 1n 
which the contrast between Protestant and Catholic 
teaching reaches its highest point. Since, however, 
neither maxim can be found in the Bible, every Cath- 
olic is forced to conclude that Protestantism from its 
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very beginning and foundation is based on self-decep- 
tion. We assert this of Protestantism in general: for 
the doctrine of justification as defended by the re- 
formed Churches differs only in non-essentials from 
Lutheranism. The most important of these differences 
is to be found in Calvin’s system, which taught that 
only such as are predestined infallibly to eternal sai- 
vation obtain justification, whilst in those not pre- 
destined God produces a mere appearance of faith 
and righteousness, and this in order to punish them 
the more severely in hell (Cf. Méhler, ‘‘Symbolik bb 
SID) 

From what has been said it is obvious that justifi- 
cation as understood by Protestants, presents the fol- 
lowing qualities: its absolute certainty (certitudo), its 
equality in all (equalitas), and finally the impossibility 
of ever losing it (¢namissibilitas). Tor if it be essential 
to fiduciary faith that it infallibly assures the sinner 
of his own justification, it cannot mean anything but 
a firm conviction of the actual possession of grace. 
If, moreover, the sinner be justified, not by an interior 
righteousness eapable of increase or decrease, but 
through God’s sanctity eternally the same, it is evi- 
dent that all the just from the common mortal to the 
Apostles and the Blessed Virgin Mary possess one and 
the same degree of righteousness and sanctity. Fi- 
nally if, as Luther maintains, only the loss of faith 
(according to Calvin, not even that) can deprive us 
of justification, it follows that justification once ob- 
tained can never be lost. Incidentally, we may here 
call attention to another significant fact, namely that 
it was Luther who laid the foundation for the separa- 
tion of religion and morality. For, by stating that 
fiduciary faith alone suffices for obtaining both justifi- 
cation and eternal happiness, he minimized our moral 
faculties to such an extent that charity and good 
works no longer affect our relations with God. By 
this doctrine Luther opened a fundamental breach 
between religion and morality, between faith and law, 
and assigned to each its own distinct sphere of action, 
in which each can attain its end independent of the 
other. Prof. Paulsen of Berlin was therefore justified 
in eulogizing Kant, who followed Luther in this 
matter, as the ‘‘Philosopher of Protestantism”. (Cf. 
Mohler, ‘‘Symbolik”, §25.) 

The harshness, want of harmony, intrinsic improb- 
ability, and contradiction of Holy Writ contained in 
the system soon brought about a reaction in the very 
midst of Protestantism. Osiander (d. 1552), at once 
an enthusiastic admirer of Luther and an independent, 
thinker, emphatically stated (in opposition to Luther 
and Calvin) that the justifying power of faith consists: 
in a real, intrinsic union of Christ with the soul, an 
opinion for which, as being Catholic, he was censured 
freely. Butzer (d. 1551) likewise admits, in addition 
to an “imputed exterior righteousness”, the idea of an 
‘inherent righteousness” as a partial factor in justifi- 
cation, thus meeting Catholicism half way. Luther’s 
most dangerous adversary, however, was his friend 
Melanchthon, who, in his praiseworthy endeavour to: 
smoothe over by conciliatory modifications the inte- 
rior difficulties of this discordant system, laid the foun- 
dation for the famous Synergisten-Streit (Synergist Dis- 
pute), which was so soon to become embittered. In 
general it was precisely the denial of man’s free will 
in the moral order, and of the impossibility of his full 
co-operation with Divine grace that repelled so many 
followers of Luther. No sooner had Pfeffinger in his 
book, ‘‘ De libero arbitrio ” (Leipzig, 1555) taken up the 
defence of man’s free will than many theologians 
of Jena (e. g. Strigel) boldly attacked the Lutheran 
Klotz-Stock-und-Steintheorie (log-stick-and-stone the- 
ory), and tried to foree from their adversaries the 
concession that man can co-operate with God’s grace. 
The theological quarrel soon proved very annoying 
to both parties and the desire for peace became uni- 
versal. ‘The Half-Melanchtonians” had succeeded in 
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smuggling Synergism into the ‘Book of Torgau” 
(1576); but before the ‘‘Formulary of Concord” was 
printed in the monastery of Bergen (near Magdeburg, 
1557), the article in question was eliminated as het- 
erodox and the harsh doctrine of Luther substituted 
in the symbols of the Lutheran Church. The new 
breach in the system formed by the Synergisten- 
Streit was enlarged by a counter movement that orig- 
inated among the Pietists and Methodists, who were 
willing to admit the infallible assurance of salvation— 
given by fiduciary faith—only in case that that as- 
surance was confirmed by internal experience. But 
what probably contributed most of all to the crum- 
bling of the system was the rapid growth of Socinian- 
ism and Rationalism which during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries gained so many adherents 
among the Lutherans. Fiduciary faith was no longer 
considered a spiritual means to assist man in reaching 
out for the righteousness of God, but was identified 
with a disposition which is upright and pleasing to 
God. Latterly, A. Ritschl defined justification as the 
change in the consciousness of our relation to God and 
amplified this idea by the statement that the certainty 
of our salvation is further determined by the con- 
sciousness of our union with the Christian community. 
Schleiermacher and Hengstenberg deviated still far- 
ther from the old doctrine. For they declared con- 
trition and penance as also necessary for justification, 
thus ‘‘coming dangerously near the Catholic system ”, 
as Dorner expresses it (‘‘Geschichte der protest. The- 
ologie”, Munich, 1867, p. 583). Finally the Lutheran 
Church of Scandinavia has in the course of time ex- 
perienced a ‘‘ quiet reformation”, inasmuch as it now, 
without being fully conscious of the fact, defends the 
Catholic doctrine on justification (ef. Krogh-Tonning, 
“Die Gnadenlehre und die stille Reformation” 
Christiania, 1894). The strict orthodoxy of the Ol 

Lutherans, e. g. in the Kingdom of Saxony and the 
State of Missouri, alone continues to cling tenaciously 
to a system, which otherwise would have slowly fallen 
into oblivion. 

Cuasen, Die christliche Heilsgewissheit (1907); H&nrine, 
Atkatogvvn @eod ber Paulus (1896); ef. DEnIFLE, Die abend- 
lindischen Schriftausleger iiber justitia Dei u. justificatio (Mainz, 
1905); Cremer, Die paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre (2nd ed., 
1900); NéseEen, Der Schriftbeweis fiir die evangelische Rechtfer- 
tigungslehre (1901); Scu~arrEeR, Der Glaube im N. T. (3rd ed., 
1905); Feing, Das Gesetzesfreie Evangelium des Paulus (1899); 
Ipmm, Jesus Christus u. Paulus (1902); CupmMEn, Paulus, sein 
Leben u. Wirken (2 vols., 1904); Gorrscuick, Die Heilsgewiss- 
heit des evangelishen Christen in Zeitschr. fiir Theol. u. Kritik 
(1903), 349 sqq.; DenirLe, Luther wu. Luthertum in der ersten 
Entwicklung, I (Mainz, 1904): lumens, Die Rechtfertigung allein 
durch den Glauben, unser fester Grund Rom gegeniiber in Neue 
kirchliche Zeitschrift (1904), 618 sqq.; DENIFLE AND WEIss, 
Luther u. Luthertum etc., IL (Mainz, 1909). Cf. also HARNACK, 
Dogmengesch., III (4th ed., Freiburg, 1909); Inmexts in HEer- 
zoGc AND Hauck, Realencycl. fiir protest. Theol., s. v. Rechtferti- 
gung. 

II. Taz Caruotic Doctrine on JUSTIFICATION.— 
We have an authentic explanation of the Catholic 
doctrine in the famous “ Decretum de justificatione” 
of the Sixth Session (13 Jan., 1547) of the Council of 
‘Trent, which in sixteen chapters (cf. Denzinger-Bann- 
wart, “ Enchir.”’, nn. 793-810) and thirty-three canons 
(I.c., 811-43) gives in the clearest manner all necessary 
information about the process, causes, effects, and 
qualities of justification. 

(1) The Process of Justification (Processus justifica- 
tionis).—Since justification as an application of the 
Redemption to the individual presupposes the fall of 
the entire human race, the Council of Trent quite 
logically begins with the fundamental statement that 
original sin has weakened and deflected, but not en- 
tirely destroyed or extinguished the freedom of the 
human will (Trent, sess. VI, cap. i: “Liberum arbi- 
trium minime extinctum, viribus licet attenuatum et 
inclinatum’’). Nevertheless, as the children of Adam 
were really corrupted by original sin, they could not of 
themselves arise from their fall nor shake off the 
bonds of sin, death, and Satan. Neither the natural 
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faculties left in man, nor the observance of the Jewish 
Law could achieve this. Since God alone was able to 
free us from this great misery, He sent in His infinite 
love His only begotten Son Jesus Christ, Who by His 
bitter passion and death on the cross redeemed fallen 
man and thus became the Mediator between God and 
man. But, if the grace of Redemption merited by 
Christ is to be appropriated by the individual, he must 
be “regenerated in God”, that is he must be justified. 
What then is meant by justification? Justification 
denotes that change or transformation in the soul by 
which man is transferred from the state of original sin, 
in which as a child of Adam he was born, to that of 
grace and Divine sonship through Jesus Christ, the 
second Adam, our Redeemer (I. c., cap. iv: “ Justifi- 
catio impii . . . translatio ab eo statu, in quo homo 
nascitur filius primi Adz, in statum gratiz et adop- 
tionis filiorum Dei per secundum Adam, Jesum Christ- 
um, Salvatorem nostrum’’). In the New Law this 
justification cannot, according to Christ’s precept, be 
effected except at the fountain of regeneration, that 
is, by the baptism of water. While in Baptism in- 
fants are forthwith cleansed of the stain of original sin 
without any preparation on their part, the adult must 
pass through a moral preparation, which consists es- 
sentially in turning from sin and towards ‘God. This 
entire process receives its first impulse from the super- 
natural grace of vocation (absolutely independent of 
man’s merits), and requires an intrinsic union of the 
Divine and human action, of grace and moral freedom 
of election, in such a manner, however, that the will 
can resist, and with full liberty reject the influence of 
grace (Trent, l.c., can. iv: “If any one should say that 
free will, moved and set in action by God, cannot co- 
operate by assenting to God’s call, nor dissent if it 
wish . .. let him be anathema’’). By this decree 
the Council not only condemned the Protestant view 
that the will in the reception of grace remains merely 
passive, but also forestalled the Jansenistic heresy 
regarding the impossibility of resisting actual grace. 
(See JANSENIUS.) With what little right heretics in 
defence of their doctrine appeal to St. Augustine, 
may be seen from the following brief extract from his 
writings: “ He who made you without your doing does 
not without your action justify you. Without your 
knowing He made you, with your willing He justifies 
you; but it is He who justifies, that the justice be not 
your own” (Serm. elxix, c. xi, n. 13). Regarding St. 
Augustine’s doctrine cf. J. Mausbach, “ Die Ethik des 
hl. Augustinus’’, II, Freiburg, 1909, pp. 208-58. 

We now come to the different stages in the process 
of justification. The Council of Trent assigns the 
first and most important place to faith, which is 
styled “the beginning, foundation and root of all justi- 
fication” (Trent, l.c., cap. viii). Cardinal Pallavicini 
(Hist. Conc. Trid., VIII, iv, 18) tells us that all the 
bishops present at the council fully realized how im- 
portant 1t was to explain St. Paul’s saying that man is 
justified through faith. Comparing Bible and Tradi- 
tion they could not experience any serious difficulty in 
showing that fiduciary faith was an absolutely new 
invention and that the faith of justification was iden- 
tical with a firm belief in the truths and promises of 
Divine revelation (I. ¢., cap. vi: “credentes vera esse, 
que divinitus revelata et promissa sunt”). As its 
first effect this supernatural faith produces in the soul 
a fear of God’s avenging justice, and then, through the 
consideration of God’s mercy, it awakens the hope of 
forgiveness for Christ’s sake, which is soon followed by 
the first beginnings of charity (1. ¢.: “illumque [Deum] 
tanquam omnis justitize fontem diligere incipiunt”’). 
The next step is a genuine sorrow for all sin with the 
resolution to begin a new life by receiving holy bap- 
tism and by observing the commandments of God. 
The process of justification is then brought to a close 
by the baptism of water, inasmuch as by the grace of 
this sacrament the catechumen is freed from sin 
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(original and personal) and its punishments, and is 
made a child of God. The same process of justifica- 
tion is repeated in those who by mortal sin have lost 
their baptismal innocence; with this modification, how- 
ever, that the Sacrament of Penance replaces baptism. 
Considering merely the psychological analysis of the 
conversion of sinners, as given by the council, it is at 
once evident that faith alone, whether fiduciary or 
dogmatic, cannot justify man (Trent, |. c., can. xii: 
“Si quis dixerit, fidem justificantem nihil aliud esse 
quam fiduciam divine misericordiw, peccata remit- 
tentis propter Christum, vel eam fiduciam solam esse, 
qua justificamur, a. s.’’). Since our Divine adoption 
and friendship with God is based-on perfect love of 
God or charity (cf. Gal., v, 6; I Cor., xiii; James, ii, 
17 sqq.), dead faith devoid of charity (fides informis) 
cannot possess any justifying power. Only such faith 
as is active in charity and good works (fides caritate 
formata) can justify man, and this even before the 
actual reception of baptism or penance, although not 
without a desire of the sacrament (cf. Trent, Sess. VI, 
cap. iv, xiv). But, not to close the gates of heaven 
against pagans and those non-Catholies, who without 
the’r fault do not know or do not recognize the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Penance, Catholic theologians 
unanimously hold that the desire to receive these 
sacraments is implicitly contained in the serious 
resolve to do all that God has commanded, even 
4 a holy will should not become known in every 
etail. 

(2) The Formal Cause of Justification —The Council 
of Trent decreed that the essence of active justification 
comprises not only forgiveness of sin, but also ‘‘ saneti- 
fication and renovation of the interior man by means 
of the voluntary acceptation of sanctifying grace and 
other supernatural gifts” (Trent, |. c., cap. vu: ‘‘ Non 
est sola peccatorum remissio, sed et sanctificatio et 
renovatio interioris hominis per voluntariam suscep- 
tionem gratiz et donorum’’). In order to exclude the 
Protestant idea of a merely forensic absolution and 
exterior declaration of righteousness, special stress is 
laid on the fact that we are justified by God’s justice, 
not that whereby He himself is just but that whereby 
He makes us just, in so far as He bestows on us the gift 
of His grace which renovates the soul interiorly and 
adheres to it as the soul’s own holiness (Trent, 1. ¢., 
cap. vii; “Unica formalis causa [justificationis] est 
justitia Dei, non qua ipse ee est, sed qua nos 
justos facit, qua videlicet ab eo donati, renovamur 
spiritu mentis nostre: et non modo reputamur, sed 
vere justi nominamur et sumus, justitiam in nobis 
recipientes unusquisque suam”). This inner quality 
of righteousness and sanctity is universally termed 
“sanctifying (or habitual) grace”, and stands in 
marked contrast to an exterior, imputed sanctity, as 
well as to the idea of merely covering and concealing 
sin. By this, however, we do not assert that the 
“justitia Dei extra nos” is of no importance in the 
process of justification. For, even if it is not the 
formal cause of justification (causa formalis), it is 
nevertheless its true exemplar (causa exemplaris), in- 
asmuch as the soul receives a sanctity in imitation of 
God’s own holiness. The Council of Trent (1. ¢., cap. 
vii), moreover, did not neglect to enumerate in detail 
the other causes of justification: the glory of God and 
of Christ as the final cause (causa finalis), the mercy 
of God as the efficient cause (causa efficiens), the Pas- 
sion of Christ as the meritorious cause (causa mert- 
toria), the reception of the Sacraments as the instru- 
mental cause (causa instrumentalis). Thus each and 
every factor receives its full share and is assigned its 
proper place. Hence the Catholic doctrine on justifi- 
cation, in welcome contrast to the Protestant teaching, 
stands out as a reasonable, consistent, harmonious 
system. For further explanation of the nature of 
sanctitving grace, see GRACE. Regarding the false 
doctrine of the Catholic theologian Hermes, cf. Kleut- 
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gen, “Theologie der Vorzeit”, II (2nd ed., Mi 
1872), 254-343. Pipe pee lL tom oe 
_ According to the Council of Trent sanctifying grace 
is not merely a formal cause, but “the only formal 
cause” (unica causa formalis) of our justification. 
By this important decision the Council excluded the 
error of Butzer and some Catholic theologians (Grop- 
per, Seripando, and Albert Pighius) who maintained 
that an additional “external favour of God” (favor 
Dei externus) belonged to the essence of justification. 
The same decree also effectually set aside the opinion 
of Peter Lombard, that the formal cause of justifica- 
tion (i. e. sanctifying grace) is nothing less than the 
Person of the Holy Ghost, Who is the hypostatic holi- 
ness and charity, or the uncreated grace (gratia in- 
creata). Since justification consists in an interior 
sanctity and renovation of spirit, its formal cause evi- 
dently must be a created grace (gratia creata), a per- 
manent quality, a supernatural modification or acci- 
dent (accidens) of the soul. Quite distinct from this 
is the question whether the personal indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, although not required for justification 
(inasmuch as sanctifying grace alone suffices), be 
necessary as a prerequisite for Divine adoption. Sev- 
eral great theologians have answered in the affirmative, 
as for instance Lessius (“De summo bono”, II, i; 
“De perfect. moribusque divin.”, XII, ii); Petavius 
(“De Trinit.”, viii, 4 sqq.); Thomassin (“De Trinit.”, 
vii, 9 sqq.), and Hurter (‘‘Compend. theol. dogmat.”’, 
III, 6th ed., pp. 162 sqq.). The solution of the lively 
controversy on this point between Fr. Granderath 
(“Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie”, 1881, pp. 
283 sqq.; 1883, 491 sqq., 593 sqq.; 1884, 545 sqq.) 
and Professor Scheeben (‘‘Dogmatik”, II, § 169; 
“Katholik”, 1883, I, 142 sqq.; II, 561 sqq.; 1884, I, 
18 sqq.; II, 465 sqq., 610 sqq.) seems to lie in the fol- 
lowing distinction: the Divine adoption, inseparably 
connected with sanctifying grace, is not constituted 
by the personal indwelling of the Holy Ghost, but re- 
ceives therefrom its full development and perfection. 
(3) The Effects of Justification.—The two elements 
of active justification, forgiveness of sin and sanctifi- 
cation, furnish at the same time the elements of 
habitual justification, freedom from sin and holiness. 
According to the Catholic doctrine, however, this free- 
dom from sin and this sanctity are effected, not by two 
distinct and successive Divine acts, but by a single 
act of God. For, just as light dispels darkness, so the 
infusion of sanctifying grace eo ipso dispels from the 
soul original and mortal sin. (Cf. Trent, sess. VI, 
can. xi: “Si quis dixerit, homines justificari vel sola 
imputatione justitiz Christi, vel sola peceatorum re- 
missione, exclusa gratia et caritate, que in cordibus 
eorum per Spiritum Sanctum diffundatur atque illis 
inhereat ...,a.s.”) In considering the effects of 
justification it will be useful to compare the Catholic 
doctrine of real forgiveness of sin with the Protestant 
theory that sin is merely “covered” and not imputed. 
By declaring the grace of justification, or sanctifying 
grace, to be the only formal cause of justification, the 
Council of Trent intended to emphasize the fact that 
in possessing sanctifying grace we possess the whole 
essence of the state of justification with all its formal 
effects; that is, we possess freedom from sin and sanc- 
tity, and indeed freedom from sin by means of sanc- 
tity. Such a remission of sin could not consist in a 
mere covering or non-imputation of sins, which con- 
tinue their existence out of view; it must necessarily 
consist in the real obliteration and annihilation of the 
guilt. This genuinely Biblical concept of justification 
forms such an essential element of Catholicism, that 
even Antonio Rosmini’s theory, standing half way be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism, is quite irrecon- 
cilable with it. According to Rosmini, there are two 
categories of sin: (1) such as God merely covers and 
does not impute (cf. Ps., xxxi, 1); (2) such as God 
really forgives and blots out. By the latter Rosming 
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understood deliberate sins of commission (culp@ ac- 
tuales et libere), by the former indeliberate sins (pec- 
cata non libera), which “do no harm to those who are 
of the people of God”. This opinion was censured by 
the Holy Office (14 Dee., 1887), not only because with- 
out any reason it defended a twofold remission of sin, 
but also because it stamped indeliberate acts as sins 
(ef. Denzinger-Bannwart, “ Enchir.”’, n. 1925). 

Although it is a Catholic dogma that sanctifying 
grace and sin (original and mortal) do never exist 
simultaneously in the soul, there may be, nevertheless 
a diversity of opinion regarding the extent of this in- 
compatibility, according as it is considered as either 
moral, physical, or metaphysical in character. Ac- 
cording to the now universally rejected opinion of the 
Nominalists (Oceam, Gabriel Biel) and the Scotists 
(Mastrius, Henno) the contrast between grace and sin 
is based on a free decree and acceptation of God, or in 
other words, the contrast is merely moral. This would 
logically imply in contradiction to the “unica causa 
formalis” of the Council of Trent, a twofold formal 
cause of justification (cf. Pohle, ‘““Dogmatik’’, II, 4th 
ed., Paderborn, 1909, p. 512). Suarez (De gratia, VII, 
20) and some of his followers in defending a physical 
contrast come nearer the truth. In their explanation 
grace and sin exclude each other with the same neces- 
sity as do fire and water, although in both cases God, 
by a miracle of his omnipotence, could suspend the 
general law and force the two hostile elements to exist 
peacefully side by side. This opinion might be safely 
accepted were sanctifying grace only a physical orna- 
ment of the soul. But since in reality it is an ethical 
form of sanctification by which even an infant in re- 
ceiving baptism is necessarily made just and pleasing 
to God, there must be between the concepts of grace 
and of sin a metaphysical and absolute contradiction, 
which not even Divine omnipotence can alter and 
destroy. For this last opinion, defended by the 
Thomists and the majority of theologians, there is 
also a solid foundation in Holy Writ. For the con- 
trast between grace and sin is as great as between 
light and darkness (II Cor., vi, 14; Eph., v, 8), be- 
tween life and death (Rom., v, 21; Col., ii, 138; I John, 
iii, 14), between God and idols, Christ and Belial 
(II Cor., vi, 15 sqq.), ete. Thus it follows from Holy 
Writ that by the infusion of sanctifying grace sin is 
destroyed and blotted out of absolute necessity, and 
that the Protestant theory of “covering and not im- 
puting sin” is both a philosophical and a theological 
impossibility. Besides the principal effect of justifi- 
cation, i. e. real obliteration of sin by means of sancti- 
fication, there is a whole series of other effects: beauty 
of the soul, friendship with God, and Divine adoption. 
In the article on GRAcp these are described as formal 
effects of sanctifying grace. In the same article is 
given an explanation of the supernatural accompani- 
ments—the three theological virtues, the moral vir- 
tues, the seven gifts, and the personal indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost. These, as freely bestowed gifts of God, 
cannot be regarded as formal effects of justification. 

(4) The Qualities of Justification—We have seen 
that Protestants claim the following three qualities 
for justification: certainty, equality, the impossibility 
of ever losing it. Diametrically opposed to these 
qualities are those defended by the Council of Trent 
(sess. VI, cap. 9-11): uncertainty (incertitudo), in- 
equality (inequalitas), amissibility (amissibilitas). 
Since these qualities of justification are also qualities 
of sanctifying grace, see GRACE. 


Veaa, De justificatione doctrina universa LL. XV absolute 
tradita (Venice, 1548); BreLtnarmine, De justificatione impti in 
Opp. omnia, VI (Paris, 1873); Nusspaum, Die Lehre der kathol. 
Kirche itiber die Rechtfertiqung (Munich, 1837); Wieser, S. 
Pauli doctrina de justificatione (Trent, 1874); Mou ter, Sym- 
bolik (2nd ed., Mainz, 1890), §§ x—xxvii; Ernie in Kirchenlex., 
s. v. Rechtfertigung; RapEMACHER, Die wbernatiirliche Lebens- 
ordnung nach der pa slinischen u. johanneischen Theologie (Frei- 
wurg, 1903); MAusBAcnH, Die Hthik des hl. Augustinus, If (Frei- 
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bure, 1909); Poni, Dogmatik, II (4th ed., Paderbern, 1909), 
484-556: Herner, Lntstehungsgesch. des Trienter Rechtfertige 
unqs-Dekretes (Paderborn, 1909); Prumegs, Die_Stellung deg 
Trid. Konz. zu der Frage nach dem Wesen der heiligmachenden: 
Gnade (Paderborn, 1910). 

JosEPH POHLE- 


Justin de Jacobis, BLessep, Vicar Apostolic of 
Abyssinia and titular Bishop of Nilopolis, b. at San 
Fele, Province of Potenza, Italy, 9 October, 1800; 
d. 31 July, 1860, in the plain of Eydele between the 
mountains Chedene and Hamamo in Abyssinia, while 
on his way to Halay where he hoped to regain his. 
health. On 17 October, 1818, he entered the Con- 
gregation of the Lazarists at Naples, took vows there 
on 18 October, 1820, and was ordained priest at 
Brindisi, 12 June, 1824. After spending some time 
in the care of souls at Oria and Monopoli, he became 
superior, first at Lecce, then at Naples. In 1839 he 
was appointed first Prefect Apostolic of Abyssinia, 
and entrusted with the foundation of Catholic mis- 
sions in that country. After labouring with great 
success in Abyssinia for eight years, he was made 
titular Bishop of Nilopolis in 1847, and shortly 
afterwards Vicar Apostolic of Abyssinia, but he 
refused the episcopal dignity until it was finally 
forced upon him in 1849. Despite imprisonment, 
exile, and every other kind of persecution from hea- 
thens and heretics, he founded numerous Catholic 
missions, built various schools for the training of a 
native clergy, and in many other ways laboured for 
the conversion of Abyssinia. The process of his 
beatification was introduced on 13 July, 1904. 

Demimuip, Vie du Vénérable Justin de Jacobis (Paris, 1905); 
Acta Sancte Sedis (Rome, 1904), XX XVII, 185-89. 
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Justinian I, Roman Emperor (527-65).—Flavius 
Anicius Julianus Justinianus was born about 483 at 
Tauresium (Taor) in Ilyricum (near Uskup); d. 555. 
The theory that he was a Slav by race is now aban- 
doned (Krumbacher, “ Byz. Litt.’”’, 237). He was the 
nephew of Justin I (518-27), being the son of Justin’s 
sister Vigilantia and a certain Sabatius. Already 
during his uncle’s reign he became the chief power in 
the state. Justin was an old man, weak in body and 
mind; he gradually handed over all power to his 
nephew. In 521 Justinian was proclaimed consul, 
then general-in-chief, and in April, 527, Augustus; in 
August of the same year Justin died, and Justinian 
was left sole ruler. 

The thirty-eight years of Justinian’s reign are the 
most brilliant period of the laterempire. Full of enthu- 
siasm for the memories of Rome, he set himself, and 
achieved, the task of reviving their glory. The many- 
sided activity of this wonderful man may be summed 
up under the headings: military triumphs, legal work, 
ecclesiastical polity, and architectural activity. Domi- 
nating all is the policy of restoring the empire, great, 
powerful, and united. Of these many features of his 
reign—each of them epoch-making—it is impossible te 
give more than the merest outline here. 

(1) Justinian carried on the unending war against 
the Persians with mixed success. His general Beli- 
sarius lost a battle at first in 528, then completely 
routed the Persians at Daras, near Nisibis (June, 530); 
but on 19 April, 531, the Romans were defeated near 
Callinicum on the Euphrates; in September a peace 
was arranged on fairly equal terms. The emperor 
then conceived the plan of reconquering Africa and 
Italy, lost to the empire by the Vandal and Gothie in- 
vasions. In 533 a fleet of five hundred ships set sail 
for Africa under Belisarius. In two battles the Ro- 
mans annihilated the Vandal kingdom, took the king 
Gelimer, prisoner to Constantinople, and re-estab- 
lished the authority of Cxsar in Africa. In 535 Beli- 
sarius sailed for Sicily. The island was conquered at 
once. After a reverse in Dalmatia that province was 
also subdued. Belisarius in 536 took Rhegium and 
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Naples, entered Rome in triumph, seized Ravenna, 
sustained a siege in Rome till 538, when the Goths re- 
tired. A second general, Narses, then arrived with 
reinforcements from Constantinople; Milan and all 
Liguria were taken in 539, and in 540 all Italy up to 
the frontier of the Frankish Kingdom was reunited to 
the empire. In 542 the Goths revolted under their 
king, Totila; by 553 they were again crushed. Narses 
became the first Exarch of Italy. Verona and Brixia 
(Brescia), the last Gothic strongholds, fell in 562. 
The Roman armies then marched on Spain and con- 
quered its south-eastern provinces (lost again in 623, 
after Justinian’s death.) Meanwhile the Crimean 
Goths and all the Bosporus, even the Southern Arabs, 
were forced to acknowl- 
edge the rule of Rome. 
A second war against 
the Persians (540-45) 
pushed the Roman 
frontier beyond Edessa. 
From 549 to 556 a long 
war in Armenia and 
Colchis (the Lazie War) 
again established the 
empire without a rival 
on the shores of the 
Black Sea. So Justin- 
ian ruled once more 
over a colossal world- 
empire, whose extent 
rivalled that of the 
great days before Dio- 
cletian. Meanwhile the 
emperor was no less 
successful at home. In 
532 a very dangerous 
revolt (the Nika revo- 
lution), that arose from 
the factions of the Cir- 
cus (the Blues and 
Greens), was put down 
severely. Bury says 
that the result of the 
suppression was “an 
imperial victory which 
established the form of 
absolutism by which 
Byzantine history is 
generally — character- 
ised’’ (Later Roman 
Empire, I, 345). 

(2) The most endur- 
ing work of Justinian 
was his codification of 
the laws. ‘This, too, 
Was an important part 
of his general scheme. The great empire he was 
reconquering must have the strength of organized 
unity. He says in the edict of promulgation of his 
laws that a state rests on arms and law (‘‘ De Justin. 
Cod. confirmando’’, printed in front of the codex). 
The scattered decrees of his predecessors must then be 
collected in a well-ordered and complete codex, logi- 
cally arranged, so that every Roman citizen could 
learn at once the law of the empire on any subject. 
This codification was Justinian’s great work. He 
made many new laws himself, but his enduring merit 
is rather the classification of scattered older laws. 
The legislation that the world owes to Justinian 1s 1n 
outline this:—First, a commission of ten lawyers (in- 
cluding the famous Tribonianus and Theophilus) re- 
duced the bulky and rambling Theodosian Code (pub- 
lished in 438) to an orderly compendium, inserting 
into it the laws made since it was written. So the 
“Codex” was produced in 529. Second, a mass of 
answers given by authorities (the responsa prudentum 
that formed acknowledged precedents) were arranged 
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(omitting all superfluities) in fifty books, whereby a 
law library of a hundred and six volumes was reduced 
to about one-fifth. This is the “Digest”, or “Pan- 
dects”’, published in 530. Third, a manual of law for 
students was compiled from the commentaries of 
Gaius (second century). This, the “Institutes”, was 
published in the same year, 530. In 534, finally, the 
whole work was revised, and a fourth part, the “ Au- 
thentic’”’, or “ Novels”, was added, containing later 
decisions made by Justinian’s own courts. So the 
immortal “Corpus Juris Civilis’”’ was produced, con- 
sisting of four parts: (a) Digestwe sew Pandecta, (b) In- 
stitutiones, (c) Codex, (d) Authenticum seu Novelle (an 
excellent account of its composition is found in Bury’s 
Gibbon, ed. cit., IV, 
461-510). It would be 
difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of this 
“Gorpus”’. It is the 
basis of all canon law 
(ecclesia viait lege ro- 
mana), and the basis 
of civil law in every 
civilized country. 

(3) The Catholic 
cannot applaud the 
great emperor’s ecclesi- 
astical polity, though 
in this, too, we recog- 
nize the statesman’s 
effort to promote peace 
and union within the 
empire. It was a mat- 
ter of course that this 
union was to be that 
of the “ most holy Cath- 
olic and Apostolie 
Church of God” (5 ¢., 
Dersmatran wl) eekhe 
Corpus Juris is full of 
laws against paganism 
(apostasy was punished 
by death, 10 ¢., “De 
joewee”, Wl, Ib), des 
Samaritans (who began 
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529), Manicheans, and 
other heretics. The 
decrees of the four gen- 
eral councils were in- 
corporated in the civil 
law. There was no 
toleration of dissent. 
True to the ideal of 
Constantinople, the em- 
peror conceived himself 
as “ priest and king”’, supreme head on earth in matters 
ecclesiastical as wellasintheState. He filled his codex 
with canon law and assumed the most outspoken Eras- 
tianism as the law of the empire. And all through his 
reign he fell foul of the authority of the Church by his 
attempts to conciliate the Monophysites. Ever since 
Chalcedon (451) these heretics filled Syria and Egypt, 
and were a constant source of disunion and trouble to 
the empire. Justinian was one of the many emperors 
who tried to reconcile them by concessions. His wife 
Theodora was a secret Monophysite; influenced by 
her, the emperor, while maintaining Chalcedon, tried 
to satisfy the heretics by various compromises. First 
came the Theopaschite question. Peter Fullo of 
Antioch had introduced into the Trisagion the clause: 
“Who didst suffer for us.” Pope Hormisdas (514— 
23) refused to admit it, as savouring of Monophysitism. 
But Justinian approved it and promoted a Monophy- 
site, Anthimus I (536), to the See of Constantinople. 
Then followed the great quarrel of the Three Chapters, 
the lamentable attitude of Pope Vigilius (540-55), 
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and the Second Council of Constantinople (553). In 
all this story Justinian appears as a persecutor of the 
Chureh, and takes his place, unhappily, among the 
semi-Monophysite tyrants who caused the long series 
of quarrels and schisms that were the after-effect of 
Monophysitism. His ecclesiastical tyranny is the one 
regrettable side of the character of so great a man. 
(4) Justinian also acquired immortal fame by the 
impetus he gave to the arts. If any style can ever be 
ascribed to one man, what we call Byzantine archi- 
tecture, at least in its perfect form, owes its origin to 
Justinian and the architects he employed. His activ- 
ity in building was prodigious. He covered his em- 
pire from Ravenna to Damascus with superb monu- 
ments. Alllater buildingin Mast and West was derived 
from his models; two most famous schools, our 
medieval (Gothic) and the Moslem styles, are the 
lineal descendants of Justinian’s architecture. Of his 
many buildings may be mentioned the two most fa- 
mous, the church of Our Lady (now the El-Aqsa mos- 
que) at Jerusalem and, by far the most splendid of all, 
the great church of the Holy Wisdom (Hagia Sophia) 
at Constantinople. This church especially, built by 
Anthemius of Tralles and Isidore of Miletus, and con- 
secrated on 27 December, 537, remains always one of 
the chief monuments of architecture in the world. 
Naturally these great enterprises demanded great 
expense. Justinian’s subjects frequently complained 
of the heavy taxes; many people in the lands he con- 
quered back thought that the glory of being once more 
Roman citizens was bought too dearly when they 
realized how much they had to pay to the Roman 


exchequer. On the other hand, Justinian spent 
magnificently. In times of calamity, earthquake, 


and famine, the imperial purse was opened to the 
sufferers with unlimited generosity. 

The emperor’s private life is somewhat clouded by 
the seandals told of his wife, Theodora. She had been 
a dancing-girl; there is no doubt that she had led an 
immoral life before her marriage in 523. She was also 
a Monophysite. But most scholars now reject the 
scandalous account of her married life given by Proco- 
pius in his “Secret History”. Andin January, 532, at 
the time of the Circus revolution that nearly wrecked 
the state, it was Theodora’s courage and presence of 
mind that saved the situation. Tor the rest, she had 
a hand in all her husband’s policy; administration, 
diplomacy, church affairs, ete., felt her influence for 
twenty-one years. If she did not dishonour Justinian 
by infidelity she certainly led him into semi-Monophy- 
sitism (see Diehl, “Théodora, impératrice de By- 
zance,”’ Paris, 1904). 

Justinian died in November, 565 (succeeded by his 
nephew, Justin IT, 565-78). He was undoubtedly the 
greatest emperor after Constantine, perhaps the great- 
est of all the long line of Roman Cexsars. Indeed one 
may question whether any state can show in its his- 
tory so magnificent a ruler. His glorious memory 
lasted through all the ages after him (see Dante, 
“Paradiso”’, vi,) and his portrait gleams still from the 
mosaic in S. Vitale at Ravenna, where he stands in his 
toga and diadem, surrounded by his court, with a 
bishop at his side—the very type of the majesty of 
Christian Rome on the Bosporus. 

The literature on the various sides of Justinian’s activity is 
naturally enormous. His reign is equally important to the 
historian of the empire, the lawyer, theologian, and archwolo- 
gist. These are a few of the most serviceable modern works 
only:—Gtnpon (ed. Bury), The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, IV (London, 1898), xl-xliv (an excellent general ac- 
count, with copious bibliography in Bury’s appendix); Bury, 
A History of the Later Roman Empire, I (London, L889), bk. Ve 
333-482 (supplements Gibbon); Dinu, Justinien et la civilisa- 
tion byzantine au VIe sitcle (Paris, 1901); Scuunzn, Gesch. des 
Untergangs des griech.-rémischen Heidentums, I (Jena, 1887), 
434-59; Huron, The Church of the Sixth Century (London, 
1897); Jomrs, Die Reichspolitik Kaiser Justinians(Giessen, 1893) ; 
Knecar, Die Religionspolitik Kaiser Justinians I, (Witrzburg, 
1896); DirkAmp, Die origenistischen Streitigkeiten (Minster, 
1899). Further bibliography is given in Dirun, Etudes byzantines 
(Paris, 1905), i and ii, ADRIAN Forrescun. 
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Justiniani (Grustin1aNn1), Benepetro, theological 
and Biblical writer, b. at Genoa, about the year 
550; d. at Rome, 19 Dec., 1622. He entered the 
novitiate of the Society of Jesus, at Rome, in 1579. 
For a while he taught rhetoric in the Roman College, 
and next theology at Toulouse, Messina, and Rome. 
For upwards of twenty years he was the head of the 
Roman College and regens of the Sacred Poeniten- 
tiaria. He filled also the office of chief preacher to the 
pope. Clement VIII appointed him as theologian to 
the celebrated Cardinal Cajetan, during the latter’s 
legation in Poland. He is ni author of two valnable 
Scriptural works: ‘(In omnes B. Pauli Epistolas ex- 
planationes” (2 vols., Lyons, 1612 and 1613); and 
‘Tn omnes Catholicas Epistolas explanationes” (Ly- 
ons, 1621). In these writings he first gives a para- 
phrase of the text, and then explains it by means of a 
commentary. Of his other published works, the 
‘Apologia pro libertate ecclesiastica ad  Gallo- 
Francos” is the best-known. His folio treatise ‘‘De 
Gratia” was not printed, on account of the pope’s 
general order at the time prohibiting the publication 
of writings on that dificult topic. Among his manu- 
script opuscules may be mentioned the works: ‘‘De 
Natura brevis disputatio”; ‘‘De Sacramentis”; ‘‘De 
Peenitentia”; ‘‘De Confessario”. His canonical 
work entitled ‘‘De legitima Romani Pontificis elec- 
tione libri sex” exists only in MS. This is also the 
ease with his ‘‘Epistola ad Franciscum Brandinum 
super aliquibus propositionibus philosophicis”, and 
with various volumes of his sermons. 

R. Simon, Histoire critique des principaux commentateurs du 
N. T. (Rotterdam, 1693); Ex.utres Dupin, Bibliotheque des 
auteurs ecclésiastiques, seventeenth century, part I (Paris, 
1708); pe Backer, Bibliotheque des écrivains de la compagnie 
de Jésus, 3rd series (Litge, 1856). 

Francis E. Greor. 


Justinianopolis,a titular see of Armenia Prima, suf- 
fragan of Sebaste. This see is better known in history 
under the names of Acilizene and Keltzene. Acilizene 
is a province situated between the Euphrates and the 
Antitaurus, where Mithridates, pursued by Pompey, 
sought refuge. Strabo (XI, iv, 8; XI, xii, 3; V, xi, 
6), Procopius (Bellum Pers., I, 17), and Ptolemy (V, 
xu, 6) also mention it. The ancient name of Justin- 
ianopolis seems to have been Eliza, capital of Acilizene, 
frequently mentioned by the Byzantine historians, 
and to-day known as Erzindjan. At first suffragan of 
Sebaste, later of Camachos, Keltzene was already an 
archiepiseopal see in 980, and had as many as twenty- 
one suffragans. Subsequently, until the fourteenth 
century, it became again a simple metropolitan, with- 
out any suffragans. Lequien (Oriens Christianus, I, 
435) mentions six bishops of this town, between the 
fifth and the eleventh century. An earthquake de- 
stroyed Erzindjan in 1784; it has since been rebuilt 
on a more regular plan, and is to-day a sanjak of 
the Turkish province of Erzeroum, and serves as 
headquarters for the staff of the fourth and principal 
corps of the Turkish army. The town counts 30,000 
inhabitants, nearly 10,000 of whom are Armenians, and 
a few hundred are schismatical Greeks. ; 

Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, I (Paris, 1892), 210-216. 
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Justin Martyr, Sainz, Christian apologist, b. at 
Flavia Neapolis, about a. p. 100, converted to Chris- 
tianity about A. p. 130, taught and defended the Chris- 
tian religion in Asia Minor and at Rome, where he 
suffered martyrdom about the year 165. Two ‘ Apol- 
ogies” bearing his name and his ‘‘Dialogue with the 
Jew Tryphon” have come down tous. Leo XIII had 
a Mass and an Office composed in his honour and set 
his feast for 14 April. 

_Lirr.—Among the Fathers of the second century 
his life is the best known, and from the most authentic 
documents. In both “Apologies” and in his “Dia- 
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logue” he gives many personal details, e. g. about his 
studies in philosophy and his conversion; they are not, 
however, an autobiography, but are partly idealized, 
and it is necessary to distinguish in them between 
poetry and truth; they furnish us however with 
several precious and reliable clues. For his martyrdom 
we have documents of undisputed authority. In the 
first line of his “‘ Apology” he calls himself ‘Justin, 
the son of Priscos, son of Baccheios, of Flavia Neapolis, 
in Palestinian Syria”. Flavia Neapolis, his native 
town, founded by Vespasian (a. p. 72), was built on the 
site of a place called Mabortha, or Mamortha, quite 
near Sichem (Guérin, ‘‘Samarie”, I, Paris, 1874, 390- 
423; Schiirer, ‘‘History of the Jewish People”, tr., 
I, Edinburgh, 1885). Its inhabitants were all, or 
for the most part, pagans. The names of the father 
and the grandfather of Justin suggest a pagan origin, 
and he speaks of himself as uncircumcised (Dialogue, 
xxvii). The date of his birth is uncertain, but would 
seem to fall in the first years of the second century. 
He received a good education in philosophy, an ac- 
count of which he gives us at the beginning of his 
“Tialogue with the Jew Tryphon”; he placed himself 
first under a Stoic, but after some time found that he 
had learned nothing about God and that in fact his 
master had nothing to teach him on the subject. A 
Peripatetic whom he then found weleomed him at 
first but afterwards demanded a fee from him; this 
proved that he was not a philosopher. A Pytha- 
gorean refused to teach him anything until he should 
have learned music, astronomy, and geometry. Fi- 
nally a Platonist arrived on the scene and for some time 
delighted Justin. This account cannot be taken too 
literally; the facts seem to be arranged with a view 
to showing the weakness of the pagan philosophies 
and of contrasting them with the teachings of the 
Prophets and of Christ. The main facts, however, 
may be accepted; the works of Justin seem to show 
just such a philosophic development as is here de- 
seribea, Eclectic, but owing much to Stoicism and 
more to Platonism. He was still under the charm of 
the Platonistic philosophy when, as he walked one 
day along the seashore, he met a mysterious old man; 
the conclusion of their long discussion was that the 
soul could not arrive through human knowledge at the 
idea of God, but that it needed to be instructed by the 
Prophets who, inspired by the Holy Ghost, had known 
God and could make Him known (‘‘ Dialogue ”, ii, vii; 
ef. Zahm, ‘‘Dichtung und Wahrheit in Justins Dialog 
mit dem Juden Trypho” in “‘Zeitschr. fiir Kirchen- 
gesch.”, VIII, 1885-1886, 37-66). 

The ‘‘ Apologies” throw light on another phase of 
the conversion of Justin: ‘‘When I was a disciple of 
Plato”, he writes, ‘‘hearing the accusations made 
against the Christians and seeing them intrepid in the 
face of death and of all that men fear, I said to myself 
that it was impossible that they should be living in 
evil and in the love of pleasure” (II Apol., xviii, 1). 
Both accounts exhibit the two aspects of Christianity 
that most strongly influenced St. Justin; in the 
“‘ Apologies” he is moved by its moral beauty (I Apol., 
xiv), in the ‘‘ Dialogue” by its truth. His conversion 
must have taken place at the latest towards a. p. 130, 
since St. Justin places during the war of Bar-Cocheba 
(132-135) the interview with the Jew Tryphon, related 
in his “Dialogue”. This interview is evidently not 
described exactly as it took place, and yet the account 
cannot be wholly fictitious. Tryphon, according to 
Eusebius (Hist. eccl., IV, xviii, 6), was “‘the best- 
known Jew of that time”, which description the his- 
torian may have borrowed from the introduction to 
the ‘Dialogue ”, now lost. It is possible to identify 
in a general way this Tryphon with the Rabbi Tar- 
phon often mentioned in the Talmud (Schiirer, ‘‘Gesch. 
d. Jud. Volkes”, 3rd ed., II, 377 seq., 555 seq.; cf., 
however, Herford, ‘‘Christianity in Talmud and Mid- 
rash”, London, 1903, 156). The place of the inter- 
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view is not definitely told, but Ephesus is cwarly 
enough indicated; the literary setting lacks neither 
probability nor life, the chance meetings under the 
porticoes, the groups of curious onlookers who stop a 
while and then disperse during the interviews, offer a 
vivid picture of such extemporary conferences. St. 
Justin lived certainly some time at Ephesus; the Acts 
of his martyrdom tell us that he went to Rome twice 
and lived “near the baths of Timothy with a man 
named Martin”. He taught school there, and in the 
aforesaid Acts of his martyrdom we read of several of 
his diseiples who were condemned with him. 

In his second ‘‘ Apology ” (iii) Justin says: ‘“‘T, too, 
expect to be persecuted and to be crucified by some of 
those whom | have named, or by Crescens, that friend 
of noise and of ostentation.”’ Indeed Tatian relates 
(Discourse, xix) that the Cynic philosopher Crescens 
did pursue him and Justin; he does not tell us the re- 
sult and, moreover, it is not certain that the ‘‘Dis- 
course” of Tatian was written after the death of Jus- 
tin. Eusebius (Hist. ecel., IV, xvi, 7, 8) says that it 
was the intrigues of Crescens which brought about the 
death of Justin; this is credible, but not certain; Eu- 
sebius has apparently no other reason for affirming it 
than the two passages cited above from Justin and 
Tatian. St. Justin was condemned to death by the 
prefect, Rusticus, towards a. p. 165, with six com- 
panions, Chariton, Charito, Evelpistos, Peon, Hierax, 
and Liberianos. We still have the authentic account 
of their martyrdom (‘‘Acta SS.”, April, II, 104-19; 
Otto, ‘‘Corpus Apologetarum’”’, III, Jena, 1879, 266- 
78; P. G., VI, 1565-72). The examination ends as 
follows:—‘‘The Prefect Rusticus says: Approach and 
sacrifice, all of you, to the gods. Justin says: No one 
in his right mind gives up piety for impiety. The 
Prefect Rusticus says: If you do not obey, you will be 
tortured without mercy. Justin replies: That is our 
desire, to be tortured for Our Lord, Jesus Christ, and 
so to be saved, for that will give us salvation and firm 
confidence at the more terrible universal tribunal of 
Our Lord and Saviour. And all the martyrs said: 
Do as you wish; for we are Christians, and we do not 
sacrifice to idols. The Prefect Rusticus read the sen- 
tence: Those who do not wish to sacrifice to the gods 
and to obey the emperor will be scourged and be- 
headed according to the laws. The holy martyrs 
glorifying God betook themselves to the customary 
place, where they were beheaded and corsummated 
their martyrdom confessing their Saviour.” 

Works.—Justin was a voluminous and important 
writer. He himself mentions a ‘‘Treatise against 
Heresy” (I Apology, xxvi, 8); St. Ireneus (Adv. 
Her., IV, vi, 2) quotes a ‘Treatise against Marcion” 
which may have been only a part of the preceding 
work. Eusebius mentions both (Hist. ecel., IV, xi, 
8-10), but does not seem to have read them himself; a 
little further on (IV, xviii) he gives the following list 
of Justin’s works: ‘‘Discourse in favour of our Faith 
to Antoninus Pius, to his sons, and to the Roman 
Senate ”; an ‘‘ Apology ” addressed to Marcus Aurelius; 
“Discourse to the Greeks”; another discourse called 
“A Refutation ”; ‘‘ Treatise on the Divine Monarchy ”; 
a book called ‘‘The Psalmist ”; ‘‘ Treatise on the soul”; 
“Dialogue against the Jews”, which he had in the city 
of Ephesus with Tryphon, the most celebrated Is- 
raelite of that time. Eusebius adds that many more 
of his books are to be found in the hands of the breth- 
ren. Later writers add nothing certain to this list, it- 
self possibly not altogether reliable. There are extant 
but three works of Justin, of which the authenticity is 
assured: the two ‘‘ Apologies” and the ‘‘ Dialogue”. 
They are to be found in two manuscripts: Paris gr. 450, 
finished on 11 September, 1364; and Claromont. 82, 
written in 1571, actually at Cheltenham, in the pos- 
session of M.T. F. Fenwick. The second is only a copy 
of the first, which is therefore our sole authority; un- 
fortunately this manuscript is very imperfect (Har- 
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nack, “‘Die Ueberlieferung der griech. Apologeten ” in 
“Texte und Untersuchungen”, I, Leipzig, 1883, i, 75—- 
89; Archambault, ‘Justin, Dialogue avee Tryphon”, 
Paris, 1909, p. xii-xxxviii). There are many large gaps 
in this manuscript, thus II Apol., ii, is almost entirely 
wanting, but it has been found possible to restore the 
manuscript text from a quotation of Eusebius (Hist. 
eccl., IV, xvii). The ‘‘ Dialogue” was dedicated to a 
certain Marcus Pompeius (exli, viil); it must therefore 
have been preceded by a dedicatory epistle and prob- 
ably by an introduction or preface; both are lacking. 
Tn the seventy-fourth chapter a large part must also 
be missing, comprising the end of the first book and 
the beginning of the second (Zahn, ‘‘Zeitschr. f. 
Kirchengesch.”’, VIII, 1885, 37 sq., Bardenhewer, 
“Gesch. der altkirchl. Litter.”, I, Freiburg im Br., 
1902, 210). There are other less important gaps and 
many faulty transcriptions. There being no other 
manuscript, the correction of this one is very diffi- 
cult; conjectures have been often quite unhappy, and 
Kriiger, the latest editor of the ‘‘Apology”, has 
scarcely done more than return to the text of the 
manuscript. 

Tn the manuscript the three works are found in the 
following order: second ‘‘ Apology ”, first ‘‘ Apology”, 
the ‘‘ Dialogue”. Dom Maran (Paris, 1742) re-estab- 
lished the original order, and all other editors have 
followed him. There could not be as a matter of fact 
any doubt as to the proper order of the ‘*‘ Apologies”, 
the first is quoted in the second (iy, 2; vi, 5; vui, 1). 
The form of these references shows that Justin is re- 
ferring, not to a different work, but to that which he 
was then writing (II Apol., ix, 1, ef. vi, 7; I Apol., bx, 
IG, Ginssoanl, Wo ikon a Gi xacl, ile iia, @ Gig buny, D), 
Moreover, the second “‘ Apology” is evidently not a 
complete work independent of the first, but rather an 
appendix, owing to a new fact that came to the writer’s 
knowledge, and which he wished to utilize without 
recasting both works. It has been remarked that Eu- 
sebius often alludes to the second ‘‘ Apology” as the 
first (Hist. ecel., IV, viii, 5; IV, xvii, 1), but the quota- 
tions from Justin by Eusebius are too inexact for us 
to attach much value to this fact (cf. Hist. eecl., IV, 
xi, 8; Bardenhewer, op. cit., 201). Probably Eusebius 
also erred in making Justin write one apology under 
Antoninus (161) and another under Marcus Aurelius. 
The second ‘‘Apology”, known to no other author, 
doubtless never existed (Bardenhewer, loc. cit.; Har- 
nack, ‘‘Chronologie der christl. Litter.”, I, Leipzig, 
1897, 275). The date of the ‘‘ Apology” cannot be 
determined by its dedication, which is not certain, but 
ean be established with the aid of the following facts: 
it is 150 years since the birth of Christ (I, xlvi, 1); 
Marcion has already spread abroad his error (I, xxvi, 
5); now, according to Epiphanius (Heres., xlii, 1), 
he did not begin to teach until after the death of 
Hyginus (a. p. 140). The Prefect of Egypt, Felix 
(I, xxix, 2), occupied this charge in September, 151, 
probably from 150 to about 154 (Grenfell- Hunt, 
*““Oxyrhinchus Papyri”, II, London, 1899, 163, 175; 
ef. Harnack, ‘Theol. Literaturzeitung”, X XII, 1897, 
77). Irom all this we may conclude that the 
“Apology” was written somewhere between 153 and 
155. The second ‘‘ Apology”, as already said, is an 
appendix to the first and must have been written 
shortly afterwards. The Prefect Urbinus mentioned 
in it was in charge from 144 to 160. The “‘ Dialogue” 
is certainly later than the “ Apology” to which it re- 
fers) (oDialtexxy clas Tv Apol/) scxyil)s iueseems, 
moreover, from this same reference that the emperors 
to whom the ‘‘ Apology ” was addressed were still living 
when the ‘‘Dialogue” was written. This places it 
somewhere before a. p. 161, the date of the death of 
Antoninus. 

The “ Apology” and the “Dialogue” are difficult to 
analyse, for Justin’s method of composition is free and 
capricious, and defies our habitual rules of logic. The 
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content of the first “Apology” (Veil, “Justinus des 
Phil. Rechtfertigung”, Strasburg, 1894, 58 seq.) is 
somewhat as follows: i-iii: exordium to the emperors: 
Justin is about to enlighten them and free himself of 
responsibility, which will now be wholly theirs. iv— 
xii: first part or introduction: the anti-Christian 
procedure is iniquitous: they persecute in the Chris- 
tians a name only (iv, v); Christians are neither 
Atheists nor criminals (vi, vil); they allow themselves 
to be killed rather than deny their God (viii); they 
refuse to adore idols (ix, xii); conclusion (xii). 
xili-Ixvii: Second part: exposition and demonstra- 
tion of Christianity; Christians adore the crucified 
Christ, as well as God (xiii); Christ is their Master; 
moral precepts (xiv—xvii); the future life, judgment, 
ete. (xvili-xx). Christ is the Incarnate Word (xxi-— 
Ix); comparison with pagan heroes, Hermes, A’scula- 
pius, etc. (xxi-xxii); superiority of Christ and_ of 
Christianity: hatred of men and of demons (xxii-— 
xxvi); purity of morals (xxvii—-xxix).—Proofs of 
Christianity from the prophecies (xxx—liii); two di- 
eressions: on the agreement between liberty and 
prophecy (xliii-xliv); on philosophy considered as 
Christianity before Christ (xlvi)—The similarities 
that we find in the pagan worship and philosophy 
come from.-the devils (liv-lx). Description of Chris- 
tian worship: baptism (Ixi); the Eucharist (kxv—lxvi); 
Sunday-observance (Ixvil). Second “ Apology” .— 
Recent injustice of the Prefect Urbinus towards the 
Christians (ini). Why it is that God permits these 
evils: Providence, human liberty, last judgment 
(iv—xil). 

The “Dialogue” is much longer than the two 
apologies taken together (“Apol.” I and II in 
P. G., VI, 328-469; “Dial.”’, ibid., 472-800), the 
abundance of exegetical discussions makes any anal- 
ysis particularly difficult. The following points are 
noteworthy: i-ix. Introduction: Justin gives the 
story of his philosophic education and of his conver- 
sion. One may know God only through the Holy 
Ghost; the soul is not immortal by its nature; to 
know truth it is necessary to study the Prophets. 
x-xxx: On the law. Tryphon reproaches the Chris- * 
tians for not observing the law. Justin replies that 
according to the Prophets themselves the law should 
be abrogated, it had only been given to the Jews on 
account of their hardness. Superiority of the Chris- 
tian circumcision, necessary even for the Jews. The 
eternal law laid down by Christ. xxxi-evii: On 
Christ: His two comings (xxxi sqq.); the law a figure 
of Christ (xl-xlv); the Divinity and the pre-existence 
of Christ proved above all by the Old Testament 
apparitions (theophanies) (lvi-lxii); incarnation and 
virginal conception (Ixv sqq.); the death of Christ fore- 
told (Ixxxvi sqq.); His resurrection (evi sqq.). evili 
to the end: On the Christians. The conversion of 
the nations foretold by the Prophets (cix sqq.); 
Christians are a holier people than the Jews (exix 
sqq.); the promises were made to them (exxi); they 
were prefigured in the Old Testament (exxxiv sqq.). 
—The “Dialogue” concludes with wishes for the 
conversion of the Jews. 

Besides these authentic works we possess others 
under Justin’s name that are doubtful or apoeryphal. 
(1) “On the Resurrection” (for its numerous frag- 
ments see Otto, “Corpus Apolog.”’, 2nd ed., III, 
210-48 and the “Sacra Parallela”’, Holl, ‘ Fragmente 
vorniciinischer Kirchenviiter aus den Sacra Parallela” 
in “Texte und Untersuchungen”, new series, V, 2, 
Leipzig, 1899, 86-49). The treatise from which these 
fragments are taken was attributed to St. Justin by St. 
Methodius (early fourth century) and was quoted by 
St. Trenseus and Tertullian, who do not, however, name 
theauthor. The attribution of the fragments to Justin 
is therefore probable (Harnack, “Chronologie”, 508; 
Bousset, ‘Die Evangeliencitaten Justins”, Gét- 
tingen, 1891, 123sq.; Archambault, ‘‘ Le témoignage de 
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fancienne littérature chrétienne sur |authenticité 
d’un traité sur la resurrection attribué A Justin I’ Apol- 
ogiste” in “Revue de Philologie”, XXIX, 1905, 
73-93). The chief interest of these fragments con- 
sists in the introduction, where is explained with much 
force the transcendent nature of faith and the proper 
nature of its motives. (2) “A Discourse to the 
Greeks” (Otto, op. cit., III, 1, 2, 18), an apocryphal 
tract, dated by Harnack (Sitzungsberichte der k. 
preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, 1896, 627-46), about 
A. D. 180-240. Later it was altered and enlarged in 
Syriac: text and English translation by Cureton, 
“Spicileg. Syr.’”’, London, 1855,-38-42, 61-69. (3) 
“Exhortation to the Greeks” (Otto, op. cit., 18-126). 
The authenticity of this has been defended without 
success by Widman (“Die HEchtheit der Mahnrede 
Justins an die Heiden”, Mainz, 1902); Puech, “Sur 
le Néyos mapawwerckds attribué A Justin” in “ Mélanges 
Weil”, Paris, 1898, 395-406, dates it about 260-300, 
but most critics say, with more probability, a. p. 180 
240 (Gaul, “Die Abfassungsverhiiltnisse der pseudo- 
justinischen Cohortatio ad Greecos”’, Potsdam, 1902). 
(4) “On Monarchy” (Otto, op. cit., 126-158), tract of 
uncertain date, in which are freely quoted Greek 
poets altered by some Jew. (5) “Exposition of the 
Faith” (Otto, op. cit., IV, 2-66), a dogmatic treatise 
on the Trinity and the Incarnation preserved in two 
copies the longer of which seems the more ancient. 
It is quoted for the first time by Leontius of Byzan- 
tium (d. 543) and refers to the Christological diseus- 
sions of the fifth century; it seems, therefore, to date 
from the second half of that century. (6) “Letter to 
Zenas and Serenus” (Otto, op. cit., 66-98), attributed 
by Batiffol in “ Revue Biblique”’, VI, 1896, 114-22, to 
Sisinnios, the Novatian Bishop of Constantinople 
about a.p. 400. (7) “Answers to the Orthodox.” 
(8) “The Christian’s Questions to the Greeks.” (9) 
“The Greek’s Questions to the Christians.’ (10) 
“Refutation of certain Aristotelean theses” (Otto, op. 
eit., IV, 100-222; V, 4-366). The “ Answers to the 
Orthodox” was re-edited in a different and more primi- 
tive form by Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St. Petersburg, 
1895), from a Constantinople manuscript which 
ascribed the work to Theodoret. Though this ascrip- 
tion was adopted by the editor, it has not been gener- 
ally accepted. Harnack has studied profoundly these 
four books and maintains, not without probability, 
that they are the work of Diodorus of Tarsus (Har- 
nack, “Diodor von Tarsus., vier pseudojustinische 
Schriften als Eigentum Diodors nachgewiesen” in 
“Texte und Untersuch.”, XII, 4, new series, VI, 4, 
Leipzig, 1901). 

Docrrine.—Justin and Philosophy.—The only pa- 
gan quotations to be found in Justin’s works are from 
Homer, Euripides, Xenophon, Menander, and espe- 
cially Plato (Otto, IT, 593 sq.). His philosophic de- 
velopment has been well estimated by Purves (‘The 
Testimony of Justin Martyr to early Christianity”, 
London, 1882, 132): ‘‘ He appears to have been a man 
of moderate culture. He was certainly not a genius 
nor an original thinker.’ A true eclectic, he draws in- 
spiration from different systems, especially from Stoic- 
ism and Platonism. Weizsiicker (Jahrbiicher f. Pro- 
test. Theol., XII, 1867, 75) thought he recognized a 
Peripatetic idea, or inspiration, in his conception of 
God as immovable above the heavens (Dial., exxvii); 
it is much more likely an idea borrowed from Alex- 
andrian Judaism, and one which furnished a very 
efficacious argument to Justin in his anti-Jewish po- 
lemic. In the Stoics Justin admires especially their 
ethics (II Apol., viii, 1); he willingly adopts their 
theory of a universal conflagration (ékm¥pwois). In 
I Apol., xx, lx; II, vii, he adopts, but at the same time 
transforms, their concept of the seminal Word (Aédyos 
orepparixés). However, he condemns their Fatal- 
ism (II Apol., vii) and their Atheism (Dial., ii). His 
sympathies are above all with Platonism. He likes to 


compare it with Christianity; apropos of the last judg 
ment, he rernarks, however (I Apol., viii, 4), that ac- 
cording to Plato the punishment will last a thousand 
years, whereas according to the Christians it will be 
eternal; speaking of creation (I Apol., xx, 4; lix), he 
says that Plato borrowed from Moses his theory of 
formless matter; similarly he compares Plato ‘and 
Christianity apropos of human responsibility (I Apol., 
xliv, 8) and the Word and the Spirit (I Apol., Ix). 
However, his acquaintance with Plato was superficial; 
like his contemporaries (Philo, Plutarch, St. Hippo- 
lytus), he found his chief inspiration in the Timus. 
Some historians have pretended that pagan philosophy 
entirely dominated Justin’s Christianity (Aubé, ‘‘S. 
Justin”, Paris, 1861), or at least weakened it (Engel- 
hardt, ‘Das Christentum Justins des Mirtyrers’’, Hr- 
langen, 1878). To appreciate fairly this influence it 
is necessary to remember that in his ‘‘ Apology” Jus- 
tin is seeking above all the points of contact between 
Hellenism and Christianity. It would certainly be 
wrong to conclude from the first ‘‘Apology” (xxii) 
that Justin actually likens Christ to the pagan heroes 
or semi-heroes, Hermes, Perseus, or Alsculapius; 
neither can we conclude from his first ‘‘ Apology” 
Qv, 8 or vil, 3, 4) that philosophy played among the 
Greeks the same role that Christianity did among the 
barbarians, but only that their position and their repu- 
tation were analogous. 

In many passages, however, Justin tries to trace a 
real bond between philosophy and Christianity: ac- 
cording to him both the one and the other have a part 
in the Logos, partially disseminated among men and 
wholly manifest in Jesus Christ (I, v, 4; I, xlvi; II, 
viii; II, xiii, 5,6). The idea developed in all these 
passages is given in the Stoic form, but this gives to 
its expression a greater worth. For the Stoies the 
seminal Word (Aéyos omepuarcxés) is the form of every 
being; here it is the reason inasmuch as it partakes of 
God. This theory of the full participation in the 
Divine Word (Logos) by the sage has its full value 
only in Stoicism (see Locos). In Justin thought and 
expression are antithetic, and this lends a certain in- 
coherence to the theory; the relation established be- 
tween the integral Word, i.e. Jesus Christ, and the 
partial Word disseminated in the world, is more spe- 
cious thanprofound. Side by side with this theory, and 
quite different in its origin and scope, we find in Justin, 
as in most of his contemporaries, the conviction that 
Greek philosophy borrowed from the Bible: it was by 
stealing from Moses and the Prophets that Plato and 
the other philosophers developed their doctrines 
(I, xliv, lix, Ix). Despite the obscurities and inco- 
herences of this thought, he affirms clearly and posi- 
tively the transcendent character of Christianity: 
“Our doctrine surpasses all human doctrine because 
the real Word became Christ who manifested himself 
for us, body, word and soul.” (II, Apol., x, 1.) This 
Divine origin assures Christianity an absolute truth 
(II, xiii, 2) and gives to the Christians complete confi- 
dence; they die for Christ’s doctrine; no one died for 
that of Socrates (II, x, 8). The first chapters of the 
“Dialogue” complete and correct these ideas. In 
them the rather complaisant syneretism of the “‘ Apol- 
ogy ” disappears, and the Christian thought is stronger. 

Justin’s chief reproach to the philosophers is their 
mutual divisions; he attributes this to the pride of the 
heads of sects and the servile acquiescence of their 
adherents; he also says a little later on (vi): ‘‘T care 
neither for Plato nor for Pythagoras.” From it all he 
concludes that for the pagans philosophy is not a se- 
rious or profound thing; life does not depend on it, nor 
action: ‘Thou art a friend of discourse”, says the old 
man to him before his conversion, “but not of action 
nor of truth” (iv). For Platonism he retained a 
kindly feeling as for a study dear in childhood or in 
youth. Yet he attacks it on two essential points: the 
relation between God and man, and the nature of the 
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seul (Dial., iii, vi). Nevertheless he still seems influ- 
enced by it in his conception of the Divine transcen- 
dency and the interpretation that he gives to the 
aforesaid theophanies. , 

Justin and Christian Revelation —That which Justin 
despairs of attaining through philosophy he is now 
sure of possessing through Jewish and Christian reve- 
lation. He admits that the soul can naturally com- 
prehend that God is, just as it understands that virtue 
is beautiful (Dial., iv); but he denies that the soul 
without the assistance of the Holy Ghost can see God 
or contemplate Him directly through ecstasy, as the 
Platonic philosophers contended. And yet this knowl- 
edge of God is necessary for us: ‘‘We cannot know 
God as we know music, arithmetic or astronomy” 
(ili); it is necessary for us to know God not with an 
abstract knowledge but as we know any person with 
whom we have relations. The problem which it seems 
impossible to solve is settled by revelation; God has 
spoken directly to the Prophets, who in their turn have 
made Him known to us (viii). It is the first time in 
Christian theology that we find so concise an explana- 
tion of the difference which separates Christian revela- 
tion from human speculation. It does away with the 
confusion that might arise from the theory, taken 
from the ‘‘ Apology ”, of the partial Logos and the Logos 
absolute or entire. 

The Bible of Justin —A. The Old Testament.—For 
Philo the Bible is very particularly the Pentateuch 
(Ryle, “Philo and Holy Scripture”, XVII, London, 
1895, 1-282). In keeping with the difference of his 
purpose, Justin has other preferences. He quotes the 
Pentateuch often and liberally, especially Genesis, 
Exodus, and Deuteronomy; but he quotes still more 
frequently and at greater length the Psalms and the 
Books of Prophecy—above all, Isaias. The Books of 
Wisdom are seldom quoted, the historical books still 
Jess. The books that we never find in his works are 
Judges, Esdras (except in one passage which is attrib- 
uted to him by mistake—Dial., lxxii), Tobias, Judith, 
Esther, Canticles, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Abdias, 
Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias, Aggeus. It has been no- 
ticed, too (St. John Thackeray in “Journ. of Theol. 
Study”, IV, 1903, 265, n. 3), that he never cites the 
last chapters of Jeremias (apropos of the first “ Apol- 
ogy”, xlvii, Otto is wrong in his reference to Jer., l, 
3). Of these omissions the most noteworthy is that 
of Wisdom, precisely on account of the similarity of 
ideas. It is to be noted, moreover, that this book, 
surely used in the New Testament, cited by St. Clem- 
ent of Rome (xxvii, 5) and later by St. Ireneus (Eu- 
seb., Hist. ecel., V, viii, 8; V, xxvi), is never met with 
in the works of the apologists (the reference of Otto 
to Tatian, vii, isinexact). On the other hand one finds 
in Justin some apocryphal texts: pseudo-Esdras (Dial., 
xxii), pseudo-Jeremias (ibid.), Ps. xevi (xev), 10 
(Dial., Ixxii; I Apol., xli); sometimes also errors in 
ascribing quotations: Zacharias for Malachias (Dial., 
xlix), Osee for Zacharias (Dial., xiv). For the Bibli- 
cal text of Justin, see Swete, “Introduction to the 
Old Testament in Greek”, Cambridge, 1902, 417-24. 
_ B. The New Testament.—The testimony of Justin 
is here of still greater importance, especially for the 
Gospels, and has been more often discussed. The 
historical side of the question is given by W. Bousset, 
“Die Evangeliencitaten Justins” (Géttingen, 1891), 
1-12, and since then, by Baldus, “Das Verhiiltniss Jus- 
tins der Mart. zu unseren synopt. Evangelien” (Miin- 
ster, 1895); Lippelt, “Que fuerint Justini mart. drop- 
yypovetuara quaque ratione cum forma Evangeliorum 
syro-latina coheserint” (Halle, 1901). The books 
quoted by Justin are called by him “Memoirs of the 
Apostles”. This term, otherwise very rare, appears 
in Justin quite probably as an analogy with the 
“Memorabilia” of Xenophon (quoted in “IT Apol.’”, 
x1, 3) and from a desire to accommodate his language 
to the habits of mind of his readers. At any rate it 
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seems that henceforth the word “ gospels” was in curs 
rent usage; it is in Justin that we find it for the first 
time used in the plural, “the Apostles in their me- 
moirs that are called gospels” (I Apol., Ixvi, 3). 
These memoirs have authority, not only because they 
relate the words of Our Lord (as Bousset contends, 
op. cit., 16 seq.), but because, even in their narrative 
parts, they are considered as Scripture (Dial., xlix, 
citing Matt., xvii, 13). This opinion of Justin is up- 
held, moreover, by the Church who, in her public ser- 
vice reads the memoirs of the Apostles as well as the 
writings of the prophets (I Apol., lxvu, 3). These 
memoirs were composed by the Apostles and by those 
who followed them (Dial., citi); he refers in all prob- 
ability to the four Evangelists, i. e. to two Apostles 
and two disciples of Christ (Stanton, “ New Testa- 
ment Canon” in Hastings, “Dictionary of the Bible”, 
III, 535). The authors, however, are not named: once 
(Dial., ciii) he mentions the “memoirs of Peter”, but 
the text is very obscure and uncertain (Bousset, op. 
cit., 18). 

All facts of the life of Christ that Justin takes from 
these memoirs are found indeed in our Gospels (Bal- 
dus, op. cit., 13 sqq.); he adds to them a few other 
and less important facts (I Apol., xxxii; xxxv; Dial., 
xxxv, xlvii, li, xxvii, Ixxxviiil), but he does not assert 
that he found them in the memoirs. It is quite prob- 
able that Justin used a concordance, or harmony, in 
which were united the three synoptic Gospels (Lip- 
pelt, op. cit., 14, 94) and it seems that the text of this 
concordance resembled in more than one point the so- 
called Western text of the Gospels (ef.ibid.,97). Jus- 
tin’s dependence onSt. John isindisputably established 
by the facts which he takes from him (I Apol., }xi, 4, 
5; Dial., xix, kxxxviii), still more by the very strik- 
ing similarity in vocabulary and doctrine. It is cer- 
tain, however, that Justin does not use the fourth 
Gospel as abundantly as he does the others (Purves, 
op. cit., 233); this may be owing to the aforesaid con- 
cordance, or harmony, of the synoptic Gospels. He 
seems to use the apocryphal Gospel of Peter (I Apol., 
xxxy, 6; ef. Dial., ciii; Revue Biblique, III, 1894, 531 
sqq.; Harnack, “ Bruchstiicke des Evang. des Petrus”, 
Leipzig, 1893, 37). His dependence on the Protevan- 
gelium of James (Dial., lxxviii) is doubtful. 

A pologetical method.—Justin’s attitude towards phi- 
losophy, described above, reveals at once the ten- 
dency of his polemics; he never exhibits the indig- 
nation of a Tatian or even of a Tertullian. To the 
hideous calumnies spread abroad against the Christians 
he sometimes answers, as do the other apologists, by 
taking the offensive and attacking pagan morality 
(I Apol., xxvu; IT, xu, 4, 5), but he dislikes to insist 
on these calumnies: the interlocutor in the “ Dialogue” 
does not care to believe them, nor does Justin wish to 
enter into discussion with the ‘deluded mob” whom 
he barely mentions (II Apol., iii, 2); in the “ Dialogue” 
(ix) he is eareful to ignore those who would trouble 
him with their loud laughter. He has not the elo- 
quence of Tertullian, and can obtain a hearing only in 
a small cirele of men capable of understanding reason 
and of being moved by an idea. His chief argument, 
and one ealeulated to convert his hearers as it had con- 
verted him (II Apol., xii), is the great new fact of 
Christian morality. He speaks of men and women 
who have no fear of death (I Apol., ii, xi, xlv; II, 
il; Dial., xxx), who prefer truth to life (I Apol., ii; 
IT, iv) and are yet ready to await the time allotted by 
God (II, iv, 1); he makes known their devotion to 
their children (I, xxvii), their continency (I, xxix), 
their love of peace (I, xxxix), their charity even to- 
wards their enemies, and their desire to save them 
(I Apol., lvii; Dial., exxxiii), their patience and their 
prayers in persecution (Dial., xviii), their love of man- 
kind (Dial., xeiii, ex). When he contrasts the life 
that they led in paganism with their Christian life 
(I Apol., xiv), he expresses the same feeling of deliv- 
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erance and exaltation as did St. Paul (I Cor., vi, 
11). He is careful, moreover, to emphasize, espe- 
cially from the Sermon on the Mount, the moral teach- 
ing of Christ so as to show in it the real source of these 
new virtues (I Apol., xv-xviii). Throughout his ex- 
posé of the new religion it is Christian chastity and the 
courage of the martyrs that he most insists upon. 

The rational evidences of Christianity Justin finds 
especially in the prophecies; he gives to this argument 
more than a third of his “ Apology” (xxx-liii) and al- 
most the entire “ Dialogue”. When he is disputing with 
the pagans he is satisfied with drawing attention to the 
fact that the books of the Prophets were long anterior 
to Christ, guaranteed as to their authenticity by the 
Jews themselves, and says that they contain prophe- 
cies concerning the life of Christ and the spread of the 
Church that can only be explained by a Divine revela- 
tion (I Apol., xxxi). In the “Dialogue”, arguing 
with Jews, he can assume this revelation which they 
also recognize, and he can invoke the Scriptures as 
sacred oracles. These evidences of the prophecies are 
for him absolutely certain. “Listen to the texts 
which I am about to cite; it is not necessary for me 
to comment upon them, but only for you to hear 
them” (Dial., liii; ef. I Apol., xxx, lili). Nevertheless 
he recognizes that Christ alone could have given 
the explanation of them (I Apol., xxxii; Dial., 
Ixxvi; ev); to understand them the men and women 
of his time must have the interior dispositions that 
make the true Christian (Dial., exii), i. e., Divine grace 
is necessary (Dial., vii, lvili, xcii, exix). He also 
appeals to miracles (Dial., vii; xxxv; lxix; ef. II 
Apol., vi), but with less insistence than to the 
prophecies. 

THroLoey.—God. Justin’s teaching concerning 
God has been very diversely interpreted, some seeing 
in it nothing but a philosophic speculation (Engel- 
hardt, 127 sq., 237 sqq.), others a truly Christian faith 
(Flemming, “Zur Beurteilung des Christentums Jus- 
tins des Martyrers”, Leipzig, 1893, 70 sqq.; Stahlin, 
“Justin der Martyrer und sein neuester Beurtheiler”’, 
34 sqq., Purves, op. cit., 142 sqq.). In reality it is 
possible to find in it these two tendencies: on one side 
the influence of philosophy betrays itself in his con- 
cept of the Divine transcendency, thus God is immovy- 
able (I Apol., ix; x, 1; Ixili, 1; ete.); He is above the 
heavens, can neither be seen nor enclosed within space 
(Dial., lvi, Ix, exxvii); He is called Father, in a philo- 
sophie and Platonistie sense, inasmuch as He is the 
Creator of the world (I Apol., xlv, 1; Ixi, 3; lxv, 3; 
II Apol., vi, 1, ete.). On the other hand we see the 
God of the Bible in his all-powerful (Dial., lxxxiv; 
I Apol., xix, 6), and merciful God (Dial., evii, lv, 
etc.); if He ordained the Sabbath it was not that He 
had need of the homage of the Jews, but that He de- 
sired to attach them to Himself (Dial., xxii); through 
His mercy He preserved among them a seed of salva- 
tion (lv); through His Divine Providence He has 
rendered the nations worthy of their inheritance (exviii 
exxx); He delays the end of the world on account of 
the Christians (xxxix; I Apol., xxvii, xlv).. And the 
great duty of man is to love Him (Dial., xciii). 

The Logos.—The Word is numerically distinct from 
the Father (Dial., exxviii, exxix; cf. vi, Ixii). He was 
born of the very substance of the Father, not that this 
substance was divided, but He proceeds from it as one 
fire does from another at which it is lit (exxviii, 1x1); 
this form of production (procession) is compared also 
with that of human speech (Ixi). The Word (Logos) is 
therefore the Son; much more, He alone may properly 
be called Son (II Apol., vi, 3); He is the povoyerys, the 
unigenitus (Dial., ev). Elsewhere, however, Justin, 
like St. Paul, calls Him the eldest Son, tpwréroxos (I 
Apol., xxxili; xlvi; Ixiii; Dial., Ixxxiy, Ixxxv, 
exxv). The Word is God (I Apol., Ixin; Dial., 
XXxiv, XXxvi, xxxvii, lvi, lxiii, Ixxvi, Ixxxvi, Ixxxvil, 
exili, cxv, exxv, exxvi, exviii). His Divinity, how- 
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ever, seems subordinate, as does the worship which 
is rendered to Him (I Apol., vi; ef. Ixi, 13; Teder, 
“Justins des Mirtyrers Lehre von Jesus Christus”, 
Freiburg im Br., 1906, 103-19). The Father en- 
gendered Him by a free and voluntary act (Dial., 
Ixi, ¢, exxvii, exxvili; cf. Teder, op. cit., 104), at 
the beginning of all His works (Dial., Ixi, xii, II 
Apol., vi, 3); in this last text certain authors thought 
they distinguished in the Word two states of being, 
one intimate, the other outspoken, but this distinction, 
though found in some other apologists, is in Justin 
very doubtful. Through the Word God has made 
everything (II Apol., vi; Dial., exiv). The Word 
is diffused through all humanity (I Apol., vi; I, viii; 
xiii); it was He who appeared to the patriarchs 
(I Apol., Ixii; Ixiii; Dial., lvi, lix, Ix ete.); and who 
inspired the prophets (I Apol., xxxili; xxxvi; II, 
x, ete.). He became incarnate and is Jesus Christ 
(II Apol., viii, 3; x, 1; ete.). Two influences are 
plainly discernible in the aforesaid body of doctrine. 
It is, of course, to Christian revelation that Justin 
owes his concept of the distinct personality of the 
Word, His Divinity and Incarnation; but philosophic 
speculation is responsible for his unfortunate concepts 
of the temporal and voluntary generation of the Word, 
and for the subordinationism of Justin’s theology. It 
must be recognized, moreover, that the latter ideas 
stand out more boldly in the “ Apology” than in the 
“Dialogue.” 

The Holy Ghost occupies the third place in the 
Trinity (I Apol., vi). He inspired the prophets (I 
Apol., vi; xxxi; Dial., vii). He gave seven gifts 
to Christ and descended upon Him (Dial., Ixxxvii, 
Ixxxviii). For the real distinction between the Son 
and the Spirit see Teder, op. cit., 119-23. Justin in- 
sists constantly on the virgin birth (I Apol., xxii; 
xxxill; Dial., xlili, Ixxvi, boxxiv, ete.) and the real- 
ity of the flesh of Christ (Dial., xlviii, xevili, citi; 
ef. II Apol., x, 1). He states that among the Chris- 
tians there are some who do not admit the Divinity of 
Christ but they are a minority; he differs from them 
because of the authority of the Prophets (Dial., xlvi); 
the entire dialogue, moreover, is devoted to proving 
this thesis. Christ is the Master whose doctrine 
enlightens us (J Apol., xiii, 3; xxiii, 2; xxxu, 2; II, 
Ville) Os) is 2 Dial Woh elxeayt, =lxexoxinil) (Gexdil) = 
also the Redeemer whose blood saves us (I Apol., 
xiii, 10, 16; Dial., xiii, xl, xli, xev, evi; cf. Riviére, 
“Hist. du dogme de la rédemption’’, Paris, 1905, 115, 
and tr., London, 1908). The rest of Justin’s theology 
is less personal, therefore less interesting. As to the 
Eucharist, the baptismal Mass and the Sunday Mass 
are described in the first “ Apology” (Ixv—Ixvil), with 
a richness of detail unique for that age. Justin here 
explains the dogma of the Real Presence with a won- 
derful clearness (Ixvi, 2): “In the same way that 
through the power of the Word of God Jesus Christ 
our Saviour took flesh and blood for our salvation, so 
the nourishment consecrated by the prayer formed of 
the words of Christ . . . is the flesh and blood of this 
incarnate Jesus.” The “Dialogue” (exvii; ef. xl) 
completes this doctrine by the idea of a Eucharistic 
sacrifice as a memorial of the Passion. 

The role of St. Justin may be summed up in one 
word: itis that of a witness. We behold in him one of 
the highest and purest pagan souls of his time in con- 
tact with Christianity, compelled to accept its irre- 
fragable truth, its pure moral teaching, and to admire 
its superhuman constancy. He is also a witness of the 
second-century Chureh which he describes for us in its 
faith, its life, its worship, at a time when Christianity 
yet lacked the firm organization that it was soon to 
develop (see REN &US, SAINT), but the larger outlines 
of whose constitution and doctrine are already lumi- 
nously drawn by Justin. Finally, in consecration and 
confirmation of the aforesaid, Justin was a witness tor 
Christ unto death. 
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Justus, Saint, fourth Archbishop of Canterbury; 
d. 627 (?). For the particulars of his life we are al- 
most entirely dependent on Venerable Bede’s “ His- 
toria Eeclesiastica’”’, the additions of medieval writers, 
such as William of Malmesbury or Elmham, possessing 
no authority. Justus was one of the second band of 
missionaries sent by St. Gregory the Great, the com- 
pany which arrived in 601 to reinforce St. Augustine 
and which conveyed the relies, books, sacred vessels, 
and other gifts sent by the pope. It is not certain 
whether he was a secular priest ora monk. St. Bede 
is silent on the point and only later monastic writers 
from Canterbury claim him as one of their own order. 
In 604 he was consecrated by St. Augustine as first 
Bishop of Rochester, on which occasion King Ethel- 
bert bestowed on the new see, by charter, a territory 
called Priestfield and other lands. Other charters in 
which his name occurs are of dubious authenticity. 
After the death of St. Augustine, Justus joined with the 
new Archbishop, St. Laurence, and with Mellitus of 
London in addressing letters to the recalcitrant Brit- 
ish bishops, but without effect. During the heathen 
reaction which followed the death of Ethelbert, Justus 
was expelled from his see and took refuge in Gaul for a 
year, after which he was recalled by Eadbald who 
had been converted by St. Laurence. On the death 
of St. Mellitus (24 April, 624) who had succeeded St. 
Laurence as archbishop, St. Justus was elected to the 
vacant primacy. The letter which Pope Boniface 
addressed to him when sending him the pallium is pre- 
served by Venerable Bede (H. E., II, 8). He was 
already an old man, and little is recorded of his ponti- 
ficate except that he consecrated Romanus as Bishop 
of Rochester and St. Paulinus as Bishop for the North. 
His anniversary was kept at Canterbury on 10 Novem- 
ber, but there is uncertainty as to the year of his 
death, though 627, the commonly received date, 
would appear to be correct, especially as it fits in with 
the period of three years usually assigned by the 
chroniclers to his archiepiscopate. He was buried 
with his predecessors at St. Augustine’s Abbey, Can- 
terbury, and is commemorated in the English supple- 


ment to the Missal and Breviary on 10 November. 
Bepe, Hist. Ecc. Gentis Anglorum, I, 29; 11, 3-16; CHALLonEr, 
Britannia Sancta, IL (London, 1745), 263; Hoox, Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, I (London, 1860); Happon anp 
Strusss, Leclesiastical Documents, IIL (London, 1878), 72-81; 
Srusss, in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v.; Hunt, in Dict. Nat. Biog., 
s. v.; BoLtutanpists, Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina, I (Brus- 
sels, 1898-1899). 
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Justus von Landsberg, JoHANNES. See Lans- 
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Juvenal, BisHor oF JERUSALEM. 


See JERUSALEM, 
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Juvencus, C. Verrrus Aquriinus, Christian Latin 
poet of the fourth century. Of his life we know only 
what St. Jerome tells us (De viris, Ixxxiv; ef. Chron., 
ad an. 2345; Hpist. Ixx, 5; In Matt., I, ii, 11). He 
was a Spaniard of very good birth, became a priest, 
and wrote in the time of Constantine. From one 
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passage in his work (II, 806, sq.) and from St. Je- 
rome’s Chronicle it must be inferred that he wrote 
about the year 330. His poem, in dactylic hexame- 
ters, is entitled “ Evangeliorum libri’”’ (The Gospels). 
Tt is a history of Christ according to the Gospels, 
particularly that of St. Matthew. He goes to the 
other Evangelists for what he does not find in St. 
Matthew—as the story of the Infancy, which he takes 
from St. Luke. He follows his model very closely, 
“almost literally”, as St. Jerome says. The whole 
problem for him is to render the Gospel text into easy 
language conformable to the tradition of the Latin 
poets, and borrowed especially from Virgil. His task 
is of no higher order than might be accomplished by a 
proficient schoolboy; it permits of little originality 
beyond that exhibited in new words composed, or de- 
rived, according to familiar types (auricolor, flammiuo- 
mus, flammicomans, sinuamen), elegant synonyms 
to express the Christian realities (tonans for “God”’, 
genitor for the Father, spiramen for the Holy Ghost, 
uersutia for the Devil), or, lastly, archaic expressions. 
There is no colour, no movement. The language is 
correct, the verses well constructed. A few obscuri- 
ties of prosody betray the period in which the work was 
written. The whole effect is carefully wrought out. 

In the prologue Juvencus announces that he wishes 
to meet the lying tales of the pagan poets, Homer and 
Virgil, with the glories of the true Faith. He hopes 
that his poem will survive the destruction of the 
world by fire, and will deliver him, the poet, from 
hell. He invokes the Holy Spirit as the pagans in- 
voked the Muses or Apollo. The work is divided into 
four books, which make arbitrary divisions of the life 
of Christ. The number four seems to be symbolieal, 
corresponding to the number of the Evangelists. 
Other traces of symbolism have been found in Juven- 
cus, the most notable being the significance attached 
to the gifts of the Magi—the incense offered to the 
God, the gold to the IXSing, the myrrh to the Man. 
This interpretation, of which he, certainly, was not the 
inventor, was to have the greatest success, as we 
know. Lastly, eight preliminary verses, Juvencus’s 
authorship of which is disputed, characterize the 
Evangelists and assign emblems to them; but they 
assign the eagle to St. Mark and the lion to St. John. 
The Bible text which Juvencus paraphrased was of 
course an ancient one. He appears, too, to have had 
recourse at times to the Greek text. The source of his 
poetical phraseology and his technic is, first, Virgil, 
then Lucretius, Propertius, Horace, Ovid, Silius, and 
Statius. The cold correctness of the work recom- 
mended it to the taste of the Middle Ages, when it was 
frequently quoted, imitated, and copied. 

St. Jerome tells us that Juvencus composed another, 
shorter, Christian poem on “the order of the mys- 
teries” (Sacramentorum ordinem). This work is lost. 
Modern writers have incorrectly attributed to him the 
“Heptateuchus”, a work of Cyprian of Gaul, and the 
“De Laudibus Domini”, a work of Juvencus’s time, 
but to be credited to some pupil of the rhetoricians of 
Augustodunum (Autun). The two best editions of 
Juvencus are those of Marold (Leipzig, 1886) in the 
“Bibliotheca Teubneriana”, and of Hiimer (Vienna, 
1891) in the ‘‘Corpus script. ecclesiast. latinorum ”. 

TEUFFEL, Geschichte der rimischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1896), 
1016; Scuanz, Geschichte der rim. Literatur, 1V (Munich, 1904), 
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Juvenile Courts, tribunals for the trial of chil- 
dren charged with crimes or offences. The maximum 
age is usually fixed at seventeen years, below which 
age these courts are generally given exclusive jurisdic- 
tion where the crimes are not capital. In some cities 
power is also conferred upon these courts to commit to 
institutions, or other custodial care, juvenile depend- 
ents and children found to be in unfit homes. Not- 
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ably at Washington and Denver, jurisdiction is added 
to try adults charged with contributing in any way to 
the delinquency or wrongdoing of a child, and hus- 
bands or fathers who fail to support or who desert 
their wives and children in destitute or necessitous 
circumstances. Sometimes, as at Washington, laws 
regulating child labour are enforced through these 
courts. 

By the common law, a child under the age of seven 
years was conclusively presumed to be incapable of 
committing a crime. Between seven and fourteen 
years of age, criminal intent, without which there ean 
be no crime, must be shown by the prosecution. Mal- 
ice would supply age, was the maxim. At fourteen, 
the age of puberty, when the child had all the powers 
it would ever possess, the law cast upon it full re- 
sponsibility for its criminal acts. It was sentenced, 
upon conviction, to the jail or the penitentiary, where 
enforced association with adult criminals brought 
about most deplorable results. Society has been slow 
to awaken to the mistake, nay more, the criminal 
folly, of this policy, and now, under the operation of 
juvenile-court laws, all this is being changed. The 
juvenile court means more than a new forum. It 
means a new method in dealing with children who 
commit offences. It is the manifestation of a new and 
more rational spirit on the part of the State towards 
children who violate its public law. The State by its 
punishment of the adult for crime committed, en- 
deavours, on the one hand, to reform the criminal and, 
on the other, to deter by the severity of its punish- 
ment others from transgressing the law. Now it is 
recognized that the character of children is yet un- 
formed, that, instead of reformation, they stand in 
need of formation of good habits and character, and 
so the aim of the juvenile court becomes correction 
rather than punishment. 

In some States, the juvenile-court movement has 
commenced by holding for the trial of children a sepa- 
rate session of the ordinary criminal court of first 
instance. In other States, juvenile courts are estab- 
lished, but judges of other tribunals act successively, 
in turn, as judges of the juvenile court. Elsewhere, as 
in Colorado, Maryland, Indiana, and the District of 
Columbia, there are judges appointed as judges of the 
juvenile court only, and this is claimed to be the best 
method by those who have given the movement close 
study. The judge of the juvenile court soon becomes 
a specialist in his work, but the demands of the im- 
portant problem of the child, which is his, require in 
himself the combined qualities of the jurist, the 
teacher, the sociologist, and the philanthropist. The 
juvenile courts of the United States may be grouped 
under two classes: juvenile courts where the procedure 
is according to that of the English Court of Chancery, 
and juvenile courts where the procedure approximates 
that of the ordinary criminal court. The Juvenile 
Court of Chicago is presided over by one of the judges 
of the Cireuit Court. The proceedings conform as 
nearly as may be to the practice in Chancery. The 
pleadings used are simply a petition and an answer, 
and the process used is asummons. Such proceedings 
by the State of Illinois, in dealing with the child who 
has broken one of its laws, consists of a declaration that 
the child needs the parental care of the State, which 
has always been exercised over dependents through the 
medium of the Court of Chancery, and that it thus re- 
quires the parental care of the State, which is parens 
patrie, by reason of the failure of the father and 
mother, first as they are, in the order both of nature 
and of time, to fulfil their obligations towards this 
child. Accordingly the State does not brand the child 
asa criminal, but deals with him as a delinquent child 
requiring the parental correction of the State, not its 
punishment. Chicago had the earliest juvenile court, 
and this is the furthest advance in the movement. In 
fact, it smacks strongly of paternalism on the part of 
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the State; but we should remember that it is pater- 
nalism exercised where it is sadly lacking. Practi- 
cally, the power is invoked not to interfere with the 
normal family, but to succour the poor little waifs of 
fortune out of unfit homes, starved and weather- 
beaten, the companions, oftentimes, of thieves and 
worse. 

To the other class belongs the Juvenile Court of 
New York City, presided over in rotation by the 
judges of the Court of Special Sessions, which is a 
criminal court for the trial of misdemeanours without 
a jury. But even here the court has power and au- 
thority to extend relief to children who have unfit 
homes or are otherwise abused by their parents— 
under our system of jurisprudence, an incident of 
chancery jurisdiction. New York City is the principal 
gateway of our country, and the problems of this 
court are made heavy by the presence in its jurisdie- 
tion of many who are strangers both to our language 
and our customs, and by the acute conditions accom- 
panying an enormous population in which are the 
extremes of wealth and want. The juvenile court at 
Washington has a criminal procedure. This court was 
created by the Act of Congress of 19 March, 1906, and 
is given original and exclusive jurisdiction of all 
crimes and offences of persons under seventeen years 
of age, not capital or otherwise infamous and not pun- 
ishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary. The 
court is also given jurisdiction over those adults re- 
sponsible for the delinquency of any child, and over 
parents or guardians who fail or refuse to provide food, 
clothing, or shelter for their children, the criminal 
court of the district having concurrent powers in the 
latter class of cases. Nor can a dependent child be 
admitted to any institution supported wholly or in 
part out of public funds, until the fact of dependence is 
first ascertained and proved in the juvenile court. In 
this court are tried all cases arising under the child 
labourlaw. Provision ismade by the Act forajury and 
for appeals in matters of law to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. The juvenile court is 
empowered to defer sentence, at its discretion, in the 
case of any juvenile offender under seventeen years of 
age, and to place such child on probation, during which 
it shall be under the jurisdiction of the court. 

The probation officers are generally employed by the 
court to make a preliminary investigation before the 
child is arraigned. This investigation usually results 
in helpful data about the parentage and antecedents 
of the child, its habits and its environment. It is com- 
paratively easy to affix a statutory punishment in the 
case of the adult found guilty of crime. It is a far 
more difficult matter to correct a wayward child; so 
that the previous history of the child is most helpful to 
the judge. Then, too, the services of the physician 
are often, brought into requisition, to cure some phys- 
ical ill, such as adenoidal growths, which may in a 
measure account for the delinqueney of the child. In 
both classes of juvenile courts—those whose proce- 
dure is after the manner of chancery or equity courts, 
and those whose procedure is more like that of the 
ordinary criminal courts—the treatment of the child 
and the attitude of the judge towards the child are the 
same. In the treatment, the underlying purpose is 
the saving of the child, not its punishment, nor even 
its restraint. And the personality of the judge is an 
element of vast importance in any juvenile court. “T 
have always felt and endeavoured to act in each case”, 
said Judge Tuthill, of Chicago, “as I would were it my 
own son who was before me in my library at home 
charged with misconduct”’. The Supreme Court of 
Utah, in the case of Mill v. Brown, 88 Pacific Reporter, 
page 609 (1907) said: “To administer juvenile laws in 
accordance with their true spirit and intent requires a 
man of broad mind, of almost infinite patience, and 
one who is the possessor of great faith in humanity 
and thoroughly imbued with that spirit. The judge 
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of any court, and especially a judge of a juvenile 
court, should be willing at all times, not only to re- 
spect, but to maintain and preserve, the legal and nat- 
ural rights of men and children alike.” a 

The juvenile court must not commit to the jail or the 
workhouse or the penitentiary the children who must 
be confined. It may send them to so-called reform 
schools, institutions that sprang into existence some 
seventy-five years ago, or to some other place pro- 
vided for their kindly but custodial care. In the case 
of Mill v. Brown, swpra, we read: ‘‘ Before the State 
can be substituted to the right of the parent, it must 
affirmatively be made to appear that the parent has 
forfeited his natural and legal right to the custody and 

‘control of the child by reason of his failure, inability, 
neglect, or incompetency to discharge the duty and 
thus to enjoy the right. Unless, therefore, both the 
delinquency of the child and the incompetency, for any 
reason, of the parent concur, and are so found, the 
court exceeds its power when committing a child to 
any of the institutions contemplated by the act.” _In- 
stead of so committing the child, the court may either 
impose a fine or, what is done in a large percentage of 
the cases, place the child upon probation, Probation 
is a new system of custodial care that is rapidly grow- 
ing in favour as the best method to handle or disci- 
pline, not only children who violate the law, but adults 
aswell. Probation means that, with confidence in the 
promises of the offender to offend no more, the court 
suspends sentence and enlarges him under the care of 
the probation officers attached to the court, with a 
view to releasing him in the future, when his conduct 
and progress justifies it, from the jurisdiction of the 
court. The management of penal institutions release 
prisoners from time to time in a similar manner, but 
in such eases the release is more accurately and more 
properly termed parole, The nomenclature employed 
in the method is, however, far from settled. 

On probation, the child remains in its home, in its 
natural environment, where the expense, too, of its 
nurture and education should properly be borne. 
This has resulted in a substantial.saving, even from 
a pecuniary point of view, to the communities where 
it has been tried, often amounting to as much as sixty 
thousand dollars per annum, it is estimated, in cities of 
two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. It has 
been demonstrated that ‘it is wiser and less expensive 
to save children than to punish criminals.” To do 
this, probation imposes certain positive duties upon 
both probation officer and judge, especially where the 
function of the judge is confined to the juvenile court. 
In such a case the best results are obtained when the 
judge becomesin practice his own chief probation offi- 
cer, carefully supervising the system himself. The judge 
and the probation officers must labour to develop good 
character in the child, The aim of probation is charac- 
ter-building. Hereby is brought about the saving of 
the child, the ‘‘citizen of to-morrow”, to himself and 
to his country. Probation is of such importance that 
it has been termed the keystone of the juvenile court 
system. By the patient, painstaking efforts of the 
probation officers, much ignorance is dispelled, and all 
the helpful agencies in a community are drawn upon 
to serve the legitimate needs of the child, mentally, 
morally, and physically. An account of the juvenile 
court would be incomplete without at least a passing 
reference to Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, who, through his numerous magazine articles 
and public addresses throughout the United States 
upon the juvenile court, is so intimately associated 
with the institution in the public mind. His exeellent 
service to the children of Denver, his many speeches, 
addresses, and published articles, have been potent 
in the speedy spread of the movement for juvenile 
courts. 

As above mentioned, to Chicago belongs the honour 
of having established the first juvenile court, on 1 
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July, 1899. The pressing need was generally felt, 
the country was ripe for the movement, and there 
quickly followed the inauguration of juvenile courts in 
Denver, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, until some thirty cities have them, and almost 
all cities are considering their adoption. This Ameri- 
can movement has appealed to Europe, where it has 
been adopted in Germany, France, Belgium, Sweden, 
Hungary, Italy, and England. Canada and Australia 
now have juvenile courts, also South Africa and India. 
The English law follows closely the legislation to pro- 
tect child life that has been enacted throughout the 
United States. By it, safeguards are thrown around 
the religious belief of the child, by having the court 
select, if possible, a person of the same religious per- 
suasion or some person who will give an undertaking 
that the child or young person shall be brought up in 
accordance with its own religious persuasion. This 
act is to be cited as the Children’s Act, 1908. It is 
technically 8 Edward VII, Chapter 67, and is popu- 
larly known as ‘‘the Children’s Charter”. Thus it is 
recognized as entering into the fabric of the British 
Constitution. By it child is defined to mean a person 
under the age of fourteen years, while the expression 
young person means one between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age. With the necessary modifications, the 
act is applied to Scotland and to Ireland. When the 
court is satisfied of the guilt of the child, it may, in its 
discretion, deal with the case by dismissing the charge; 
by placing the offender under the care of a probation 
officer; by committing the offender to the care of a 
relative or of some institution; by ordering the offen- 
der to be whipped; by ordering the offender to pay a 
fine, damages, and costs; by ordering the parent ort 
guardian of the offender to make payment of a fine, 
damages, or costs; and, where the offender is over 
fourteen years of age, by sending him to prison. 

Thus has grown and spread the most remarkable 
development in jurisprudence of the past decade, a 
development that is carried on the wings of mercy, 
kindness, and love, in whose scales of justice are 
balanced the inexperience of the child and its environ- 
ment with the responsibility of the parent and the 
adult, now, for the first time, recognized and enforced 
by the law of the land. The juvenile court has its 
origin in the needs of the time. These needs are 
largely the result of the industrial revolution conse- 
quent upon the use of steam and the establishment of 
the factory system. The old orderischanged. Practi- 
eally, there are no industries in the home. The con- 
gregation of workers in factories has promoted the 
growth of communities and cities. The trend is from 
the country, with its peace and simple life, to the cities, 
with their turmoil and dissipations. The conditions 
in the cities growing out of congestion of population, 
the use as habitations of flats and tenement houses, 
have all weakened family life and forced the nervous 
and mental development of the children into precocity. 
There is some truth in the saying that there are no 
children nowadays, and this is a prolifie source of the 
need for juvenile courts. But, as demanded by con- 
ditions, the work of these courts is remedial rather 
than vindictive and punitory. They aim to conserve 
cehild-life. All this isin harmony with the spirit of the 
Catholie Chureh, whose Divine Founder said: ‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not.’’ 
In the spirit of the Master, she early set herface against 
the exposure and destruction of infants under pagan- 
ism, Créches and infant asylums have in all Christian 
ages been offered as an alternative to child-murder. 
Devoted sisterhoods and brotherhoods have always 
maintained orphan asylums, refuges, and hospitals 
for the protection, safeguarding and training of 
the orphaned, abandoned and abused little broth- 
ers of Christ. The spirit that created the juvenile 
court is closely akin to the spirit of the Catholic 
Chureh, which, in its canonical punishments, has 
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never been moved by a vindictive spirit. Recogniz- 
ing in the meanest and the weakest, a soul purchased 
by the Blood of Christ, her sanctions are chiefly corree- 
tional and medicinal. This is also the motive of the 
juvenile court, the essence of which is correction, con- 
servation, remedy; not retaliation or vindictive pun- 


ishment. 

Since 1900 numerous articles upon juvenile courts and pro- 
bation have appeared in periodicals published in the \)nited 
States and abroad. In the same period, in the published * eerly 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, appear addresses upon the subject by Judge Ben B. Lind- 
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sey, of Denver, Judge Julian W. Mack, of Chicago; Judge 
George W. Stubbs, of Indianapolis; Professor Charles R. Hen- 
derson, of Chicago; the present writer, and others. See Mack 
in the Reports of the American Bar Association Jor 1909; Bar- 
rows, Children’s Courts in the United States (reports prepared 
for the International Prison Commission) (Washington, 1904); 
Linpsey, The Problem of the Children and How the State of Colo- 
rado Cares for Them (1904); Fouxs, The Care of Destitute, Neg- 
lected, and Dependent Children (New York, 1902); Les Tri- 
bunaux Spéciaux pour Enfants (Paris, 1906); Children’s Act 
(London, 1908); Proceedings of the 75th Anniversary of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul (New York, 1909); Huruxny, 
ae of the Illinois Juvenile Court Law (3rd ed., Chicago, 
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Kappala.— Ihe term is now used asa technical name 
for the system of esoteric theosophy which for many 
generations played an important part, chiefly among 
the Jews, after the beginning of the tenth century of 
our era. It is a transcript of the Heb. moan, itself an 
abstract noun derived from the pi ‘el O5): It pri- 
marily signifies reception, and, secondarily, a doctrine 
received by oral tradition. Its application has greatly 
varied in the course of time, and it is only since the 
eleventh or twelfth century that the term Kabbala has 
become the exclusive appellation for the system of 
Jewish religious philosophy which claims to have beea 
uninterruptedly transmitted by the mouths of the 
patriarchs, prophets, elders, etc., ever since the crea- 
tion of the first man. The two works which the advo-~ 
cates of this system treat as the authoritative expo- 
sition of its doctrines are: (1) the ‘‘ Book of Creation” 
and (2) the “Zohar”. The former is a short treatise 
consisting of six chapters subdivided into thirty-three 
very brief sections. It is written in Mishnie Hebrew, 
and is made up of oracular sentences. It professes 
to be a monologue of the patriarch Abraham, who 
enumerates the thirty-two ways of wisdom by which 
God produced the universe, and who shows, by the 
analogy which is assumed to exist between the visi- 
ble things and the letters which are the signs of 
thought, the manner in which all has emanated from 
God and is inferior to Him. The “ Zohar’, or second 
expository work of the Kabbala, has justly been 
called the “Bible” of the Kabbalists. It is written 
in Aramaic, and its main portion is in the form of a 
commentary on the Pentateuch according to the lat- 
ter’s division into fifty-two weekly lessons. Its title 
“Zohar” (light, splendour) is derived from the words 
of Gen., i, ili (Let there be light), with the exposition 
of which it begins. It is acompilatory work, wherein 
several fragments of ancient treatises can still be 
noticed. The following is a brief account of the chief 
contents, doctrinal, hermeneutical, and theurgical, 
of the “Zohar”. 

Considered in Himself, the Supreme Being is the 
En-Soph—Endless, Infinite—and, in a certain sense, 
the Hn—Non-existent—since existence is in human 
conception a limitation which as such should not be 
predicated of Him. We can conceive and speak of 
God only in so far as He manifests and, as it were, act- 
ualizes Himself in or through the Sephiroth. His first 
manifestation was by way of concentration in a point 
—the first Sephira, “the Crown”, as it is called— 
which is hardly distinguishable from the Hn-Soph 
from Whom it emanates, and which is expressed in the 
Bible by the name Hhieyeh (I am). From the first 
Sephira proceeded a masculine or active potency 
called wisdom, represented in the Bible by Yah, and 
an opposite, i.e. a feminine or passive potency, called 
intelligence, and represented by Yahweh. These two 
opposite potencies are coupled together by the 
“Crown”’, and thus yields the first trinity of the 
Sephiroth. From the junction of the foregoing 
opposite tendencies emanated the masculine potency 
called love, the fourth Sephira, represented by the 
Biblical El, and the feminine one justice, the fifth 
Sephira, represented by the Divine name Zlohah. 
From them again emanated the uniting potency, 
beauty, the sixth Sephira, represented in the Bible 
by Llohim. And thus is constituted the second 
trinity of the Sephiroth. In its turn, beauty beamed 
forth the seventh Sephira. the masculine potency 
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firmness, corresponding to Yahweh Sabaoth, and 
this again produced the feminine potency splen- 
dour, represented by Elohe Sabaoth. From splen- 
dour emanated the ninth Sephira, foundation, which 
answers the Divine name /l-Hai and closes the 
third trinity of the Sephiroth. Lastly, splendour 
sends forth kingdom, the tenth Sephira, which en- 
circles all the others and is represented by Adonat. 
These ten Sephiroth are emanations from the En- 
Soph, forming among themselves and with Him a 
strict unity, in the same way as the rays which 
proceed from the light are simply manifestations of 
one and the same light. They are infinite and perfect 
when the En-Soph imparts His fullness to them, and 
finite and imperfect when that fullness is withdrawn 
from them (Ginsburg). In their totality, they repre- 
sent and are called the archetypal man, without whom 
the production of permanent worlds was impossible. 
In fact, they constitute the first world, or world of 
emanations, which is perfect and immutable because 
of its direct procession from the Deity. 

[Emanating immediately from this first world is the 
world of creation, the ten Sephiroth of which are of 
a more limited potency, and the substances of which 
are of the purest nature. From the world of creation 
proceeds the world of formation, with its less refined 
ten Sephiroth, although its substances are still with- 
out matter. Finally, from this third world proceeds 
the world of action or of matter, the ten Sephiroth of 
which are made of the grosser elements of the other 
worlds. Of these worlds, the second, that of creation, 
is inhabited by the angel Metatron, who governs the 
visible world, and is the captain of the hosts of good 
angels who in ten ranks people the third world, that 
of formation. The demons or bad angels inhabit the 
fourth world, that of action, the lowest regions of 
which constitute the seven infernal halls wherein the 
demons torture the poor mortals whom they betrayed 
into sin in this life. The prince of the demons is 
Samael (the “angel of poison or of death’’); he has a 
wife called the Harlot; but both are treated as one 
person, and are called “the Beast”. Man was di- 
rectly created not by En-Soph, but by the Sephiroth, 
and is the counterpart of the archetypal man. His 
body is merely a garment of his soul. Like God, he 
has a unity and a trinity, the latter being made up of 
the spirit representing the intellectual world, the soul 
representing the sensuous world, and the hfe repre- 
senting the material world. Souls are pre-existent, 
destined to dwell in human bodies, and subjected to 
transmigration till at last they return to God. The 
world also, including Samael himself, will return ulti- 
mately—viz. at the advent of the Messias born at the 
end of days—to the bosom of the Infinite Source. 
Then Hell shall disappear and endless bliss begin. 

All these esoteric doctrines of the Kabbala are sup- 
posed to be contained in the Hebrew Scriptures, in 
which, however, they can be perceived only by those in- 
itiated into certain hermeneutical methods. The fol- 
lowing are the three principal methods of discovering 
the heavenly mysteries hidden under the letters and 
words of the Sacred Text: (1) The Temurah (change), 
by means of which each letter of the Hebrew alphabet 
isinterchanged with another, according to some definite 
process, as when Aleph, the first letter, becomes Lamed 
by interchange with the twelfth, the second, Beth, be- 
comes Mem, the thirteenth, ete.; or as, when the last 
letter takes the place of the first, the last but one takes 
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the place ot the second, etc.; (2) the Gematriah (Gr. yeu- 
erpla), which consists in the use of the numerical 
values of the letters of a word for purposes of compari- 
son with other words, which give the same or similar 
combinations of numbers: thus in Gen., xlix, 10, 

Shiloh come” is equivalent to 358, which is also the 
numerical value of Mashiah, whence it is inferred that 
Sh iloh is identical with Messias; (3) the Notarikon (Lat. 
nolarius), or process of reconstructing a word by using 
the initials of many, or a sentence by using all the let- 
ters of a single word as so many initials of other 
words; for instance, the word Agila is formed from the 
initials of the Hebrew sentence: “ Thou (art) (a) Mighty 
(God) forever.” The theurgical, or last chief element 
of the “Zohar”, needs no long description here. 
It forms part of what has been called the practical 
Kabbala, and supplies formulas by means of which the 
adept can enter into direct communication with in- 
visible powers and thereby exercise authority over 
demons, nature, diseases, etc. To a large extent it is 
the natural outcome of the extraordinary hidden 
meaning ascribed by the Kabbala to the words of the 
Sacred Text, and in particular to the Divine names. 

Of course, the “ Book of Creation” does not go back 
to Abraham, as has been claimed by many Kabbal- 
ists. Its ascription by others to Rabbi Akiba (d. 
A.D. 120) is also a matter of controversy. With regard 
to the “ Zohar”’, its compilation is justly referred to a 
Spanish Jew, Moses of Leon (d. 1305), while some of its 
elements seem to be of amuch greaterantiquity. Sev- 
eral of its doctrines recall to mind those of Pythagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, the neo-Platonists of Alexandria, the 
Oriental or Egyptian Pantheists, and the Gnostics of 
the earliest Christian ages. Its speculations concern- 
ing God’s nature and relation to the universe differ 
materially from the teachings of Revelation. Finally, 
it has decidedly no right to be considered as an 
excellent means to induce the Jews to receive Chris- 
tianity, although this has been maintained by such 
Christian scholars as R. Lully, Pico della Mirandola, 
Reuchlin, Knorr von Rosenroth, ete., and although 
such prominent Jewish Kabbalists as Iiecio, Con- 
rad, Otto, Rittangel, Jacob Franck, etc., have em- 
braced the Christian Faith, and proclaimed in their 
works the great affinity of some doctrines of the 
Kabbala with those of Christianity. 

Kautiscu, The Book of Creation, text and tr. (New York, 
1877); Epersuem, Book of Creation, ng. tr. in Life and Times 
of Jesus, 11 (New York, 1884); von Rosenroru, Kabbala Denu- 
data, I (Sulzbach, 1677), II (rankfort, 1684). ‘The latest edi- 
tion of the Zohar appeared at Brody (3 vols., 1873). Consult 
Frank, La Kabhale (2nd ed., Paris, 1889); Joni, Midrash Ha- 
Zohar (Leipzig, 1849); Dracu, La Cabale des Hébreux (Rome, 
1864); GinspurG, The Kabbalah (London, 1865); Ipem in Dict. 
Christ. Biog., 8. v. Cabbalah; Buocu, Gesch. der Entwicklung 
der Kabbala (Triest, 1894); Karppr, Etude sur les Origines 
et la Nature du Zohar (Paris, 1901); Fuiice,, Philosophie, 
Quabbala, und Vedanta (Baltimore, 1902); KouLEeR AND 
GINzBERG in Jewish Hncyclop., Il] (New York, 1902), 8s. v. 
Cabala; Biscnorr, Die Kabbalah (Leipzig, 1903); BarniLLE 
in VACANT AND MANGENOT, Dict. de Théologie Catholique (Paris, 
- 1905), s. v. Cabule, 
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Kafiristan and Kashmir, PRerecturE APosTo.Lic 
or, created (1887) by Leo XIII in the extreme North 
of India. As regards India proper, the district was, 
prior to 1887, part of the Capuchin Diocese of Lahore. 
In that year it was confided to the Fathers of the Eng- 
lish Foreign Missions (Mill Hill). The Prefecture in- 
cludes some of the most important British military 
stations of Northern India, Peshawur at the mouth of 
the Khyber Pass, Nowshera and Rawalpindi, the latter 
place being the army headquarters of the lieutenant- 
general commanding the Northern Army in India. 
Rawalpindi is also the residence of the Prefect Apos- 
tolic, the Very Rev. Dominic Wagner, nominated 13 
March, 1900. He was born in 1863 in Friesland and 
ordained in Salford Cathedral by Cardinal Vaughan in 
February, 1889. He was educated at the Jesuit Col- 
lege of Culemburg in Holland and at St. Joseph’s For- 
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eign Missionary College, Mill Hill, London. in the 
prefecture there are two important convents: the 
first is at Murrce in the charge of the nuns of the Con- 
gregation of Jesus and Mary. This institution com- 
prises a boarding school for young ladies, a military 
orphanage, and a day school for outsiders. The other 
convent is situated at Rawalpindi, and is in charge of 
the Presentation nuns. They have recently received 
a number of new postulants from Ireland and hope to 
found a convent in Kashmir. They will also help 
Doctor Elizabeth Bielby, who under the guidance of 
the prefect Apostolic, is about to open (1909) a Cath- 
olic hospital for the native women and children of 
Northern India. At Baramulla, in Kashmir, Father 
Simon, assisted by a staff of twelve lay teachers, con- 
ducts an important school for native Kashmir boys. 
The pupils number three hundred. The prefecture 
comprises about fifteen million inhabitants. Twelve 
million five hundred thousand of these are Mohamme- 
dans, two million are Hindoos, five hundred thousand 
are Buddhists and about five thousand are Catholics. 
J. A. CUNNINGHAM. 


Kafirs, a term popularly applied to nearly all the 
natives of South Africa. It was originally imposed 
by the Arab traders of the East coast, and means 
“‘unbeliever’”’. The natives do not use the word, but 
distinguish themselves by the names of their many 
tribes. Even in legal phraseology there is some con- 
fusion; but the following is a serviceable list of the 
native races of South Africa as known to the law: 
Kafir, Zulu, Basuto, Bechuana, Pondo, Pingo, Gri- 
qua, Damara, Koranna, Bushman, and Hottentot. 
The almost universal language of the South African 
natives is the Bantu, of which the Kafir group has 
four subdivisions, Xosa, Zulu, Tabele, Mfengu. It is 
likely that many of the tribes evangelized by the 
Jesuits and Dominicans from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries were the ancestors of our Kafirs. 
When the Catholic missionaries were driven out, the 
native converts could not stand alone, and relapsed 
into barbarism, although individuals had risen high 
in the seale of civilization. The terrible Zulu chief 
Chaka carried on an aggressive war against the other 
tribes, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and over a million are said to have perished. Thence 
until 1879 came a series of wars between the Kafirs 
and the British or Dutch. To-day there are, south 
of the Zambesi, some five million natives, chiefly 
Kafirs. In Cape Colony, the state which has the 
largest European population, Europeans are to non- 
Europeans as 100 to 316. The greatest number of 
Kafirs occupy the land by tribal or communal tenure, 
under their own laws and the suzerainty of Great 
Britain. Some are squatters on private or govern- 
ment lands. There are also mission locations and 
labour. locations. A few have individual titles to 
land, and some are scattered as servants among the 
whites. In Cape Colony there are about 5500 regis- 
tered voters out of a total of about twenty thousand 
non-Huropean voters. In the other South African 
states the native voter is a negligible quantity. 

The importance of missionary work among the 
Kafirs may be gauged from the following remarkable 
words of the Native Commission, 1903-5, appointed 
by all the South African States: ‘The commission 
considers . . . that no merely secular system of 
morality that might be applied would serve to raise 
the native’s ideal of conduct, or to counteract the 
evil influences that have been alluded to, and is of 
opinion that hope for the elevation of the native races 
must depend mainly on their acceptance of Christian 
faith and morals.” The tribal system is in many 
ways an impediment to missionary enterprise, but it 
is a safeguard against political combination. The 
native is incapable of being a moderate drinker, and 
abolition is the policy in all native reserves. Polygs 
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amy is decreasing slowly but surely. The dangerous 
Ethiopian movement (the revolt of native Christians 
from the control of white missionaries) is felt in all 
Protestant missions, but has had little footing in 
Catholic stations. The principal Catholic Kafir mis- 
sions are now in the hands of Trappists, Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate, and Jesuits. J*ull statistics are 
not obtainable. The census of 1904 shows that in 
Cape Colony Catholics of non-Huropean descent were 
under 5000. The Trappists have 58 priests, 223 lay 
brothers, and 328 nuns, working among the natives; 
82 schools, and 42 mission stations. About 12,000 
Kafirs in South Africa to-day have been trained in 
Trappist stations. 

South African Native Affairs Commission, 1903-5 (Cape 
Town, 1905); Census of Cape Colony (Cape ‘Town, 1905); THEAL, 
History of South Africa (London, 1897); Inpm, The Portuguese 
in South Africa (Cape ‘Town, 1896); Torrenp, Comparative 
Grammar of the South African Bantu Languages (London, 1891); 
Bryant, Kafir Dictionary, preface (London, 1905). 

Srpney R. WeEtcH. 


Kager, Jowann Marruras, German _ historical 
painter, b. at Munich, 1566; d. at Augsburg, 1634. 
He was originally a pupil of Pieter de Witte (Candito), 
but went to Rome when young, and spent several 
Noa there. On his return, he was called to Munich 
by the Elector Maximilian, who appointed him to be 
his principal painter, and granted him a considerable 
allowance. He settled down in Augsburg, and spent 
the rest of his years in that place, becoming burgo- 
master. He decorated many of the palaces and 
churches at Munich, but his finest work, called “The 
Last Judgment”, is in the Senate Hall at Augsburg. 
A notable picture by him is a representation of ‘ David 
and Abigail”, now at Vienna. He etched several 
plates from his own design, representing religious sub- 
jects (dated 1600, 1601, 1603), and his pictures were 
also engraved by two members of the Sadeler family, 
and by Kilian, the plates numbering altogether over 
seventy. He practised in architecture, and painted a 
few miniatures, but his chief work was in fresco and in 
oil. 

Wourman, Gesch. der Malerei; Descamps, La Vie des Peir~ 
tres (Paris, 1753); Strevr, Dictionnaire des Peintres (Paris, 1883). 

GroRGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Kaisarieh. See Camsarpa. 


Kaiser, Kaseran Grora von, chemist, b. at Kel- 
heim on the Danube (Bavaria), 5 Jan., 1803, d. at 
Munich, 28 Aug., 1871. He was appointed professor 
of technology at the University of Munich in 1851, 
and in 1868 became professor of applied chemistry at 
the technical high school in the same city. His scien- 
tific researches into the chemistry of fermentation are 
of importance; a saccharometer invented by him in 
1842 serves for the determination of the percentages of 
the contents of wort. In addition to articles in scien- 
tifie journals, he published the paper ‘‘ Ueber Bierun- 
tersuchungen und Iehler,welche dabei gemacht werden 
kénnen” (Munich, 1846). He also brought out the 
scientific works of his friend, the chemist and mineral- 
ogist, Johann Nepomuk von Fuchs (d. 1856), under the 
title ‘‘Gesammelte Schriften des Joh. Nep. von 
Yuchs” (Munich, 1856), adding an obituary notice of 
that scientist. Like Fuchs, Kaiser always remained 
a faithful and steadfast Catholic, even in the period of 
1870-1. It is stated of him in an obituary notice that 
“his Catholie belief was the invulnerable spot in his 
heart, in which he always maintained his own individ- 
uality under every trial’’. 

Berichte der deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft, TV (Berlin, 


1871); Kneuier, Das Christentum und die Vertreter der neueren 
Naturwissenschaft (Freiburg im Br., 1904). 


J. Rompet. 


Kaiserchronik (per Kriser UND DER KUNIGE 
BuocH), a German epic poem of the twelfth century. 
Tt is at once a kind of ‘‘ Legend of all the Saints” and a 
confused but remarkable account of the Roman em- 
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perors and also of the German emperors and kings ta 
the crusade of King Conrad III (1147). The language 
is comparatively good and often quite poetic. The 
chronicle was written about 1150. Undoubtedly the 
work of an ecclesiastic of Ratisbon, an earnest partisan 
of the Guelphs, the chronicle is not improbably to 
be referred to Konrad der Pfaffe (q. v.), who com- 
posed the well-known ‘“‘Song of Roland” (Rolands- 
lied). He drew his information from the ‘‘Chronicon 
Wirzeburgense”, the “Chronicle” of Ekkehard (see 
Exxepuarp [V), and the “ Annolied”; it may be that 
he also drew from some earlier record or rhymed 
chronicle. Judging from the large number of manu- 
scripts still extant (twelve complete and seventeen 
partial), it must have been very popular, and it was 
twice continued in the thirteenth century. The origi- 
nal poem, according to the latest authorities, ended 
with verse 17283; the first addition, called ‘“ Bava- 
rian”, comprised 800 verses, while the second, the 
“Swabian”, which brought the poem to the Interreg- 
num (1254-73), consisted of 483 lines. The chronicle 
was first published in full by Massmann (Quedlinburg, 
1849-54) in three volumes, under the title: ‘Die 
sogenannte Kaiserchronik, Gedicht des 12. Jahrhun- 
derts in 18578 Reimzeilen”’, with careful researches 
into manuscripts, investigation of authorship, age, 
etc. The best edition is that of Schréder: “Die 
Kaiserchronik eines Regensburger Geistlichen” (Han- 
over, 1892), in “ Mon. Germ. Deutsche Chroniken”’, I, 
i; Appendix iis the Bavarian, appendix ii the Swabian 


continuation. 

Grepy, Ueber die Kaiserchronik ein Gedicht des 12. Jahrhun- 
derts. Mit neuhochdeutschen Uebertragungen und Anmerkungen 
(Mainz, 1854); WreizHorerR, Untersuchungen iiber die deutsche 
Kaiserchronik (Munich, 1874), in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alter- 
thum, XIV, XVII, XIX, XXVI, XXXII, XXXIV. 

PaTRicIus SCHLAGER. 


Kaiserwilhelmsland, Prerscrure APOsToLic oF, 
comprises the German part of the island of New 
Guinea, area about 460,000 sq. miles; about 1,000,000 
inhabitants. It was only in August, 1896, that the 
first Catholic missionaries arrived there, ihree priests 
and three brothers. Ona coast extending about four 
hundred miles there are now twelve stations estab- 
lished. The small mission steamboat ‘Gabriel’ is 
the means of communication along the coast. The 
Apostolic prefecture was established in 1896 and trans- 
ferred to the Society of the Divine Word. It had in 
1909 twenty-two priests, seventeen lay brothers, and 
twenty-nine sisters; there are no native priests, the 
mission being too new. A cathedral is already plan- 
ned, St. Michael’s in Alexishafen. Since the begin- 
ning of the mission there have been 1960 baptisms. 
There are thirteen parochial schools and 600 pupils; 
priests instruct in religion, while the sisters (Serve 
Spiritus Sancti) teach reading, writing, arithmetic, 
singing, and geography. A catechism school has just 
been started. The principal difficulty is the variety 
of languages; at St. Michael’s about 120 pupils speak 
twenty-five different languages. The common lan- 
guage is German. Some of the adult pupils learn 
from the brothers useful trades, e. g. carpentering, 
joinery, smith-work, boat-building, mason-work, and 
tailoring. Some farms have been started, so that the 
lower classes of New Guineans may learn to appreciate 
and love the work. It is hoped that in time, through 
the practice of useful occupations, the mission will be 
entirely self-supporting. Each mission is governed by 
a priest, who is subject to a dean, whose duty it is to 
see that the rules are observed. Conferences are held 
every three or four weeks, and in order to promote the 
spiritual welfare of the community, an eight-day re- 
treat is given yearly. 

It was at first proposed to found a leper settlement 
but for the present this charitable work has failed’ 
owing to the deep mistrust and superstition of the 
New Guinean character. Moreover, they have an 
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easier way of disposing of these crippled and afflicted 
creatures; they simply drive them into the great 
wilderness. All the natives belong to the Papuan 
race, but along the coast are found a few of Malay 
race; the few Malays and Chinese are mostly artisans 
in various trades. The centre of navigation is Astro- 
labe Bay and Friedrich Wilhelmshafen. The latter 
station belongs to the New Guinea Company, which 
has, with few exceptions, the monopoly of all land 
there. Seven English miles north of it is Alexis- 
ee superior in every way to Friedrich Wilhelms- 
afen. 


Missiones Catholice (Rome, 1907); Catholic Missions (1897- 
99); Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. 


E. Limprock. 


Kalands Brethren (KaLANDBRUDER, FRaTRES CaL- 
ENDARII), the name given to religious and charitable 
associations of priests and laymen especially numerous 
in Northern and Central Germany, which held regular 
meetings for religious edification and instruction, and 
also to encourage works of charity and prayers for the 
dead. They were originally an extension of the meet- 
ings of the clergy of the separate deaneries usually 
held on the first day of each month (Kalende, hence 
their title Kaland). After the thirteenth century 
these meetings developed in many cases into special, 
organized societies to which both priests and the laity, 
men and women, belonged. Special statutes regu- 
lated the conduct of the society, its reunions, the 
duties of the directors in promoting the religious life 
and Christian discipline, the services to be held, the 
administration of the general funds, and their applica- 
tion to charitable purposes. A dean was at the head 
of each association, and a treasurer administered the 
revenues. The associations were encouraged by the 
bishops, who assigned them particular churches or at 
least special altars for Divine Service. The offering 
of prayers and the Sacrifice of the Mass for deceased 
members was especially fostered. The oldest known 
Kaland confraternity 1s that of Ottberg near Héch- 
ster (Westphalia), of whose existence in 1226 we have 
documentary evidence. The “Calendarii”’ flourished 
especially in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
but later decayed. A banquet was introduced at the 
meetings, which subsequently degenerated in many 
instances into a revel, leading in certain neighbour- 
hoods to abuses. From Germany the Kaland con- 
fraternities spread to Denmark, Norway, Hungary, 
and France. In the sixteenth century the Reforma- 
tion led to the dissolution of the majority; the rest 
gradually disappeared, only one being now known to 


exist, that of Miinster in Westphalia. 

Scuarz, Der Kaland, ein Gedicht des 13. Jahrhunderts (Hal- 
berstadt Programme, 1850-1); FeLurr, Dissertatio de fratribus 
Calendariis (Leipzig, 1691); BuumBere, Ueber die Kalands- 
briider (Chemnitz, 1721); Dirrmer, Das Heilig-Geist-Spital und 
die St. Clemens-Kaland zu Liibeck (Liibeck, 1838); Brertine, Die 
Kalandsbriiderschaften, bes. in der Didzese Paderborn in Zeuschr. 
fiir vaterlind. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde, X, 3rd series (Minster, 
1872), 175-237; BopEMANN, Die geistl. Briiderschaften, insbeson- 
dere die Kalands- und Kagelbriider der Stadt Liineburg im M ittel- 
alter in Zeitschr. des histor. Vereins fiir Niedersachsen (1882), 64- 
128; Die norddeutschen Kalandsgesellschaften u. der Kaland in 
Miinster in Hist.-polit. Blatter, LXXXVII_ (1881), 669-80; 
MricHAkEL, Gesch. des deutschen Volkes, II (Freiburg, 1889), 198; 
Ravutrensrraucu, Die Kalandbriiderschaften, das kulturelle Vor- 
bild der siichsischen Kantoreien (Dresden, 1903). 

J. P. Kirscu. 


Kalcker, Jan SreEPHANUS VAN (GIOVANNI DA CAL- 
CAR and JOANNES STEPHANUS CALCARENSIS), Flemish 
painter, native of the Duchy of Cleves; b. between 1499 
and 1510; d. at Naples, 1546. Vasari refers to this 

ainter several times, mainly with respect to his hav- 
ing been a pupil of Titian, entering his school in 1536, 
and to his faculty for copying the works of that mas- 
ter with extraordinary accuracy. Kalcker appears to 
have worked first at Dordrecht, but the greater part of 
his life was spent at Naples, and there, as Vasari tells 
us, “the fairest hopes had been conceived respecting 
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his future progress.” He was responsible tor the 
eleven large plates of anatomical studies which were 
engraved for Andrea Vesalio as illustrations for his 
work on anatomy, and Vasari praises them very 
highly. Kaleker is also said to have drawn the por- 
traits of the artists in the early edition of Vasari’s 
“Lives”. By some writers he has been declared to 
have been a close imitator of Giorgione; all who write 
about him unite in stating that his imitations of the 
works of the great Venetian artists, and also of 
Raphael, were so extraordinary that they deceived 
many critics of the day. His pictures are to be seen 
in Berlin, Paris, Florence, Vienna, and Prague, and 
his original works are, as a rule, portraits, although at 
Prague there is a remarkable “ Nativity” by him, 
which was once the property of Rubens. 

Lomazzo, Trattato dell’ Arte della Pittura, etc. (Milan, 1584); 
Van Manper, Le Livre des Peintres (Paris, 1884), ed. Hymawns; 


Vasari, Vite de’ piu eccelenti pittori (Florence, 1550); also ed. 
Miuanest (Florence, 1878-85). 


GEORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Kalinka, VALERIAN, Polish historian, b. near Cra- 
cow in 1826; d. at Jaroslaw in 1886. He fled from 
Poland in 1846 on account of political entanglements, 
worked on the ‘‘Czas”’ newspaper in 1848, but finally 
took refuge in Paris, where his first work was written 
—‘Galicia und Cracoio”, an historical and social pic- 
ture of the country from 1772 to 1850. He after- 
wards thought of writing a history of the Polish emi- 
gration, but eventually chose to edit a weekly pe- 
riodical entitled ‘‘ Political Polish News”, the principal 
contributors to which were himself and Klaczko. 
Though forbidden everywhere but in Posen, it existed 
for four years, and dealt with every aspect of Polish 
national life. Kalinka’s articles show a very prac- 
tical acquaintance with law, administration, history, 
and statistics, and had mostly to do with the inner 
life of Poland. After 1863, when searching for docu- 
ments for a life of Prince Adam Czartoryski, he stum- 
bled on important papers which he published in two 
volumes as ‘The Last Years of Stanislaus Augustus”’ 
(1787-95). This work placed him at once in the first 
rank of Polish writers. Poland had not yet had such 
an historian, especially in the province of diplomacy 
and foreign politics. While marking out a new line, 
it carefully pointed out the errors of the past, and 
showed how they might have been avoided. Szujski, 
though unknown to Kalinka, was at the same time 
working in the same direction. Both were accused of 
undermining patriotic self-respect, of lowering Poland 
in foreign eyes, and of destroying veneration for the 
past. In the preface to this work, Kalinka had al- 
ready answered these charges. A Pole is not less a 
Pole when he learns from past errors how to serve his 
country better. About this time Kalinka entered the 
novitiate of the Resurrection Fathers in Rome, where, 
save for a few visits to Galicia, he subsequently re- 
sided until in 1877, after a visit to the Catholic mis- 
sions in Bulgaria, he became chaplain of a convent in 
Jaroslaw. Here in 1880 appeared the first volume of 
his ‘Sejmezteroletni” (The Four Years Diet). Polish 
literature has no better book, and none whose perusal 
is more painful. It exhibits all the weaknesses in the 
leading men of Poland, and all their political blunders. 
To the many fierce reproaches it called forth Kalinka 
replied: ‘History calls first for truth; nor can truth 
harm patriotism.” A grave style, artistic grouping, 
faithful narrative of facts, protound political insight, 
and sptendid literary talent make this book the 
greatest historical lesson in the Polish language. 
The second volume, even surpassing the first, ap- 
peared in 1886, and with it came to an end the 
thirty years’ labour of Kalinka. He was not oniy 
a profound and far-seeing politician and one of Po- 
land’s best historians, but also one of her most zeal- 
ous priests. 

S. TaRNowssl. 


KALISPEL 


Kalispel Indians, popularly known under the 
French name of Pend d’Oreilles, “ear pendants”, an 
important tribe of Salishan stock originally residing 
about Pend d’Oreille lake and river, in northern Idaho 
and north-east Washington, and now gathered chiefly 
upon Flathead reservation, Montana, and Colville 
reservation, Washington. They are commonly dis- 
tinguished as Upper Kalispel, on the lake, and Lower 
Kalispel, on the river. They are mentioned under the 
name of Coospellar by the explorers Lewis and Clark, 
in 1805, at which time they were in the habit of cross- 
ing the mountains annually to hunt buffalo on the 
Missouri. Somewhat later they became acquainted 
with the Hudson’s Bay traders. 

In 1844 the work of Christianization was begun by 
the Jesuit Father Adrian Hoecken, who, four years 
after the famous Father de Smet had undertaken to 
carry the Gospel among the Flathead Indians, estab- 
lished St. Ignatius Mission on the east side of Clark’s 
fork, near the Idaho line in the present Stevens 
county, Washington. When the Mission of St. Mary, 
on Bitter Root River, was abandoned in 1850, in 
consequence of the inroads of the Blackfeet, the 
St. Ignatius Mission grew in importance. In his 
official report of the commission to the north-western 
tribes in 1853, Governor Isaac Stevens gives an ex- 
tended account of Saint [gnatius, of which he says: 
“Tt would be difficult to find a more beautiful exam- 
ple of successful missionary labours.” The mission 
was discontinued in 1855, but in the meantime other 
Jesuit missions had sprung up, and not only the Kal- 
ispel, but also the kindred Colvilles, Lakes, Okanagan, 
and Flatheads were completely Christianized. In 
1855 the Upper band joined with the Flatheads and 
part of the Kutenai in a treaty with the government 
by which they were settled on the Flathead reserva- 
tion in Montana, where some of the Lower band joined 
them in 1887. In 1872 a part of the Lower band was 
gathered upon the Colville reservation in Washing- 
ton. Still others are scattered in various parts of 
Washington and Idaho. Lewis and Clark estimated 
the tribe at 1600 souls in 1805. In 1908 there were 
officially reported 670 ‘‘ Pend d’Oreilles” (Upper band) 
and 192 ‘‘Kalispel’”’ (Lower band) on the Flathead 
reservation, Montana, and 98 “‘Kalispel” on Colville 
reservation, Washington, making, with a few not ac- 
counted for, a total of about 1000 souls. 

The mission work on both reservations is still in 
charge of the Jesuits, and is recognized by all observers 
as in the highest degree successful as regards religious 
observance, general morality, and self-supporting in- 
dustry. The fathers are assisted at the Flathead mis- 
sion (St. Ignatius) by Sisters of Providence, Ursulines, 
and Lamennais Brothers, and at the Colville mission 
(St. Francis Regis; Ward P. O.) by Sisters of Charity 
of Providence. The principal industries now are 
farming and stock raising, with fishing and the gath- 
ering of edible roots. The earlier more primitive 
habit of life is thus summarized in an official report 
of 1870 upon the non-treaty tribes of north-east- 
ern Washington, now gathered on Colville reserva- 
tion :— 

“The habits and manner of living of the tribes in 
this district are nearly similar. They live mostly in 
lodges and move from place to place where they can 
most easily procure subsistence. In the spring, after 
they put in their crops, they go to the Spokane coun- 
try to dig couse, bitter-root and wild onion. The first 
two they dry in the sun; the wild onion they*mix with 
the black moss and bake under hot stones. About the 
middle of May they collect at the several camas 
grounds, which root (resembling an onion, is sweet and 
insipid) they dig and prepare as follows: They make a 
bed six or eight feet in diameter, of smooth stones, on 
which they build a fire; when the stones are red hot 
they remove the fire and cover them with green grass 
two or three inches deep on which they place the 
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camas six to twelve inches deep, and over which they 
spread green grass; then cover all with earth about 
six inches deep, on which they build a fire and keep it 
up from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, according 
to the amount in the kiln; after being baked it is taken 
out and dried in the sun. Being thus prepared it will 
keep for years, and is both nutritious and palatable. 
Before baking it is white; after, black. There are 
several camas prairies in this district, but the largest 
is Kalispel on the Pend d’Oreills river, at which place 
hundreds of bushels are dug and prepared for winter’s 
use every year. About 1 July the Indians collect 
from far and near at Kettle Falls, where they catch 
their annual supply of salmon which they Gry in the 
shade. They also gather and dry service berries and 
choke cherries, all of which they store for the winter. 
While at the falls they attend religious services at the 
mission three times a day. After they harvest their 
crops they go into the mountains, hunting and trap- 
ping, where they remain until a week before Christ- 
mas, when they go to the traders and exchange their 
furs for supplies. After attending to their religious 
devotions they return to the mountains about the 
middle of January, where they remain until spring, 
when they return to put in their crops” (Winans). 
LEWIs AND CLaRrK, Original Journals, VI (New York, 1905); 
Ronan, Flathead Nation (Helena, 1890); Supa, Catholic Mis- 
stons (New York, 1854): Dp Smet, Oregon Missions (New York, 
1847): Ipem, Western Missions and Missionaries (New York, 
1863); Ipem, New Indian Sketches (New York, 1895); STEVENS 
in Rept. Comr. Ind. Affairs (Washington, 1854); Winans in 
Rept. Comr. Ind. Affairs (Washington, 1870); also other Repts. 
Comr. Ind. Affs. and Director of Bureau of Catholic Ind. Mis- 
sions (Washington). 
JamES Mooney. 


Kalisz-Cujavia. See WLADISLAw, DIOCESE OF. 


Kalocsa-Bacs, ARCHDIOCESE OF (COLOCENSIS ET 
Bacurensis).—This archdiocese embraces within its 
territories an archdiocese and a diocese founded by St. 
Stephen of Hungary in 1010. The question of the 
foundation of, and of the relations between, Kalocsa 
and Baes was for a long time uncertain. George Fe- 
jér was of opinion that St. Stephen founded Kalocsa 
and Bacs as independent sees, and that subsequently 
St. Ladislaus raised Baes to archiepiscopal rank in 
1093, and united it with Kaloesa. Stephen Katona, 
on the other hand, held that the Archbishoprie of 
Bacs was founded by St. Ladislaus in 1093 by division 
of the Archbishoprie of Kaloesa, the two archdioceses 
being afterwards reunited in 1135. To Julius VA4rosy we 
are indebted for the solution of the question: he shows 
that the Archdiocese of Bacs never existed as an inde- 
pendent see, but that the archbishops of Kalocsa for 
various reasons changed their residence from time to 
time to Baes, so that eventually there arose in this 
town an independent chapter with its own cathedral, 
etc. In 1135 the union of Kalocsa and Baes was ca- 
nonically confirmed, the chapter at Bacs was raised to 
archiepiscopal rank, and it was decided that in future 
the election,of an archbishop should rest with the 
united chapters, but should be held in some third lo- 
cality. It was also decided that the name of the arch- 
diocese should be Kalocsa-Bacs. Bacs remained the 
residence of the archbishops, and likewise their burial- 
place, until 1526, when after the battle of Mohdes it 
fell into the hands of the Turks. When first established 
the archdiocese was very extensive. It embraced the 
lands between the Danube and the Theiss from Dom- 
sd, which is situated to the south of VAcz (Waitzen), 
southwards as far as Titel, including also within its 
territories a portion of Syrmia. As early as 1229 it 
suffered its first diminution of territory, when Syrmia 
was formed into a separate diocese. 

The history of the archdiocese and the archbishops 
of Kalocsa-Bacs is closely interwoven with that of 
Hungary. The first archbishop was Astrik, who later 
appears as Archbishop of Gran. It is not quite clear 
whether the title of archbishop was personal to Astrik, 
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or was also transmissible to his successors, for, while 
his immediate successor, George, is spoken of as arch- 
bishop, his second successor, Desiderius, is spoken of 
only as bishop. Then again Desiderius’s successor, 
Fabianus, is called archbishop. The Archbishop of 
Kalocsa from the beginning was next in rank to the 
Archbishop of Gran. In 1175, when Gran was vacant 
the Archbishop of Kalocsa was chosen to crown Béla 
IIT; likewise, in 1204, Archbishop John crowned Ladis- 
laus III. Supported by these two precedents the arch- 
bishops of Kalocsa claimed the right to crown the 
kings of Hungary. In 1212 the question was so far 
settled that, in case Gran should be vacant, or its arch- 
bishop should decline to act, the right to crown the 
sovereign belonged to Kalocsa. Archbishop Saul 
(1192-1202) was held in great esteem by the Holy See, 
which sought his opinion on many questions. Under 
Ugrin (1219-41) occurred the foundation of the great 
hospital in Kaloesa, and the establishment of the Dio- 
cese of Syrmia in 1229. In his time also the wars 
against the Patarenes in Bosnia broke out, and, more 
especially after the establishment of the See of Syr- 
mia, these wars against the Patarenes and other un- 
believers were the chief occupation of the archbishops. 
Ugrin also took part in the coronation of Andrew II. 
He fell in the battle of Muhi against the Tatar hordes 
in 1241. Archbishop Ladislaus (1317-37) was dis- 
tinguished for great theological learning. Andrew 
Brenti (1413-31) took an important part in the prep- 
arations for the Council of Constance. Stephan Var- 
day (1456-71) was distinguished for his humanistic 
culture. He had studied at Italian universities, and 
brought back with him a taste for the splendour of the 
renaissance. As chancellor and intimate friend of 
King Matthias Corvinus, he was one of the most zeal- 
ous promoters of humanism and the renaissance in 
Hungary. Thanks to the recommendation of the king, 
he had the distinction of being the first archbishop of 
Kalocsa to be named cardinal, but died before receiv- 
ing the insignia. Peter Vdradi (1480-1501) was also 
one of Matthias’s confidants, but for some unknown 
reason forfeited the royal favour, was imprisoned in 
1484, and regained his freedom only after the king’s 
death in 1490. He thenceforth devoted his energies 
mainly to the re-establishment of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. To this end he held a diocesan synod, insti- 
tuted canonical visitations of the parishes, turned his 
attention to the education of the clergy, sent young 
ecclesiastics to the universities for more extensive 
study, and founded a library. He also regulated the 
temporalities of the archdiocese. 

Archbishop Paul Tomori (1523-26) led the Hun- 
garian army in the decisive struggle against the 
Turks, meeting his death in the disastrous battle of 
Mohics in 1526. The territories of the archdiocese 
were now overrun by the Turks, who prevented the 
archbishops from exercising their authority. The 
Holy See continued to appoint to the archdiocese, 
but the archbishops possessed only the title without 
being able to exercise any real jurisdiction. George 
Draskovich (1572-87) took a conspicuous part in the 
Council of Trent, and received the cardinal’s hat. 
The population diminished at first under Turkish 
rule, Bat as early as 1550 Dalmatian Catholics began 

to immigrate, and the number of Catholics subse- 
quently increased. To satisfy the religious require- 
ments of the population, the Holy See adopted the 
expedient of treating the archbishopric as missionary 
territory, and turned over the care of the faithful to 
the Franciscans. This condition lasted through the 
whole period of Turkish domination. Leopold Kol- 
lonits (1691-5) was first in a position to enter into 
personal occupation of the archdiocese, and to re- 
sume jurisdiction, whereupon the archdiocese ceased 
to be a missionary district. Still, for a time it was 
governed by vicars. Paul Szechenyi (1696-1710), 
the second of this family to become archbishop of 
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Kalocsa (the first, George Szechenyi, was archbishop 
from 1668 to 1685), played an important part as 
mediator between Prince Francis Rakéezy II and 
the Viennese Court, but: his efforts to effect a recon- 
ciliation were fruitless. A new archiepiscopal curia 
at Kalocsa was begun in his time, and also the re- 
construction of the parish church, etc. Count 
George Csaky (1710-32), successor of the last-men- 
tioned, laid the foundation of the new cathedral. 
His successor, Count Gabriel Patachich, may be 
looked upon as the second founder of the arch- 
diocese. He removed the archiepiscopal residence 
permanently to ‘ "4 
Kalocsa, and con- 
centrated all his 
efforts on the re- 
organization of the 
archdiocese. He 
built the seminary 
and restored the 
cathedral chap- 
ter. Among the 
recent archbish- 
ops may be speci- 
ally mentioned 
Count Franz Na- 
dasdy,whose short 
reign (1845-51) 
was devoted main- 
ly to charitable 
works, but who 
also played an im- 
portant part in the 
political events 
of these years; 
Joseph  Kunszt 
(1852-66), who has 
perpetuated his 
name in various 
religious institutions. 
treated in a separate article. The present arch- 
bishop is Julius Vdrosy. St. Stephen is now the 
patron saint of the archdiocese, although it was 
originally under the protection of St. Paul the 
Apostle, and the metropolitan church is dedicated 
to the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

The archiepiscopal chapter of Kalocsa was founded 
at the same time as the archdiocese. At first it was 
richly endowed, but in time became so impoverished 
that Innocent VI reduced the number of canons 
from twelve to six, but Gregory XI, in 1376, raised the 
number to ten, where it remained until the battle of 
Mohdcs in 1526. There was another chapter at 
Bacs, already mentioned, but Turkish rule put an 
end to both. The chapter at Bacs was never re-es- 
tablished, but that of Kalocsa was revived by Arch- 
bishop Count Gabriel Patachich in 1738. Clement 
XII gave the members the right to wear the cappa 
magna, and the chapter also recovered its right as 
locus credibilis. There were four canons until 1763, 
when another stall was established, with which, in 
memory of the archiepiscopal chapter of Baes, the 
title of Provost of Bacs was associated. Finally, in 
1776, the number of canons was increased to ten, a 
figure which obtains to the present day. In 1779 
Maria Theresa granted to the canons the badge 
which they still wear. The Archbishopric of Kalocsa- 
Bacs has to-day as suffragans the bishops of Tran- 
sylvania, Csandd, Grosswardein (Lat. Rite); and the 
(titular) See of Knin (Tinin). The archbishopric is 
divided into three archdeaconries—the metropolitan 
and those of Bacs and Theiss—subdivided into 16 
vice-archdeaconries. Besides the 10 regular cathe- 
dral canons, the archdiocese contains 8 titular stalls, 
9 titular abbacies, and 10 titular provostships. The 
number of parish churches is 126; of chapels-of-ease, 
226; of parish priests, 105; of curates-in-charge, 23. 
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The total number of priests in the archdiocese is 284; 
of clerics, 46. .There are 5 orders in the diocese, 6 
monasteries with 143 monks, and 32 convents with 
548 nuns. The right to give benefices is still exer- 
cised by 27 patrons. The population numbers 
940,038, of whom 647,408 are Catholics, 265,842 
non-Catholics, 26,379 Jews, while 409 are attached to 
no denomination. 

In Latin: Katona, Historia metropolit. ecclesie Colocensis 
(Kalocsa, 1800); Pray, Specimen hierarchie Hungarice, 1-10 
(Pozsony, 1776-79); VArosy, Disquisitio historica de unione 
ecclesiarum Colocensis et Bachiensis in Schematismus archidiec. 
Coloc. et Bachiens. (1885 and 1901). In Hungarian: Kara- 
csonyl, Ecclesiastical History of Hungary in its most important 
phases (Nagy-Varad, 1906), passim; Catholic Hungary (Buda- 
pest, 1902); Monograph on the County of Bacs, II (Budapest, 
1909), with bibliography. AbpAsy. 


Kamenetz. See Lemprerc, Diocrss or; Lutzx, 
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Kamerun (CAMEROONS), VICARIATE APOSTOLIC OF, 
in German West Africa, between British Nigeria and 
French Congo, stretching north-east from the coast of 
the southern shore of Lake Chad. The territory was 
created a prefecture Apostolic on 22 July, 1890, and 
given in charge of the Pious Society of Missions (Pal- 
lottini). Father Henry Vieter was nominated the first 
prefect Apostolic. The area is about 191,130 square 
miles, and the native population (Bantu negroes near 
the seacoast, Sudan negroes inland) is, according to 
Streit, about 4,000,000. There are about 1000 whites, 
mostly Germans. The chief exports are palm kernels 
and palm oil, rubber, ivory, and cocoa. The cli- 
mate is hot and moist, and malarial fever abounds, 
especially in the lowlands. The natives generally 
are addicted to fetichism, and there are a few Moham- 
medans. In 1892 the German Government allowed the 
missionaries to open a preparatory house of studies 
at Linsburg (Nassau), and later at Ehrenbreitstein 
and Vallendar (Rhineland). The first missionary 
station was opened at Marienberg on the river Sanaga, 
here nearly 4000 feet broad. Other stations were 
opened (1891) near the Falls of the Sanaga, and at 
Kribi on the Batanga coast. From the beginning the 
missionaries suffered much from malaria; in 1894, 
therefore, they opened the station of Engelberg in the 
Kamerun Mountains, at an altitude of nearly 1400 
feet, both as a sanatorium and a missionary centre. 
In 1898 was opened the station of Duala (22,000), 
the capital of Kamerun, where, however, Protestant 
missionaries had preceded the Catholics (there are 
between seven and eight thousand native Protestants). 
The mission of St. Peter Claver at Big-Batanga was 
opened in 1900, and in 1901 that of Yannde,twelve days’ 
walk into the interior. Irasa onthe upper Rio del Rey 
was founded in 1906, and in 1907 the station of Hinsie- 
deln was opened in the Kamerun mountains, at an 
altitude of about 2800 feet. Another station is 
almost ready at Victoria; it bears the name of the 
Blessed Trinity. Hinsiedeln serves as a seminary for 
schoolmasters; it is hoped also that eventually it may 
graduate priests for the mission. None, however, will 
receive Hely orders before the age of thirty. 

In September, 1906, the first synod was held at 
Duala. The prefecture was raised to the rank of a 
vicariate Apostolic (21 Dec., 1904), and the first pre- 
fect Apostolic made first vicar Apostolic; he was con- 
secrated titular Bishop of Parzetonium on 22 January, 
1905. On the arrival of the missionaries they found 
5 Catholics; in the vicariate there are now 18 priests, 
21 brothers, and 30 sisters for the education of natives. 
Since October, 1890, death has claimed twenty-four 
of the little band of missionaries, and several have 
been sent home in time to save their health, which 
could not resist the severe climate. In the same 
period there have been about 8027 baptisms. There 
are at present about 3819 catechumens, each of whom 
has two years of probation. There are in the mission 
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schools about 5675 boys and girls. All these, how- 
ever, are not in the schools of the missionary station; 
many of them are taught in the village schools by 
black schoolmasters, directed and paid by the mission- 
aries. After leaving the schools, many of the boys are 
taught useful trades by the lay brothers of the mis- 


sions. : 
Missiones Catholice (Rome); Srretr, Kathol. Missionatlas 
(Steyl, 1906); Statesman’s Year-Book (London, 1910). 
H. VIETER. 


Kandy, Diocese or (Kanprensis), formerly part 
of the Vicariate of Southern Colombo, Ceylon, India, 
from which it was cut off as a vicariate Apostolic on 
16 April, 1883, and erected into a diocese on 1 Septem- 
ber, 1886. Its only vicar and first bishop is Dom 
Clement Pagnani, a Sylvestrine Benedictine, b. at 
Fabriano, near Ancona, Italy, 24 June, 1834; conse- 
crated 25 December, 1879, at which time he was 
appointed to the Vicariate of Southern Colombo. 

The Vicariate of Southern Colombo had been in the 
hands of the Sylvestrine Benedictines since 1855, but 
the needs of the country demanding a greater supply 
of missionaries than the Sylvestrines could meet, the 
Vicariate of Kandy was entrusted to them in 1883, 
and Leo XIII made other arrangements for Colombo. 
Actually the Diocese of Kandy is suffragan of the 
Archdiocese of Colombo. It comprises the provinces 
of Central Ceylon and Uwa, where tea and rubber are 
the main industries. Owing to the hilly nature of the 
country, the climate of the diocese is more temperate 
than throughout the rest of the island. 

From the palm-groves and sweltering heats of 
Colombo the railway line threads its way a distance of 
seventy-five miles through tea-plantations, wild bush, 
and forest, across mountain streams and under crags 
of limestone overhanging in great boulders, with 
Adam’s Peak looming conspicuous in the distance, 
until at an elevation of 1734 feet above the sea it 
reaches the town of Kandy (in Cingalee, Maha-unwara 
the Great City), former capital of the island, now the 
residence of the British governor-agent. It stands on 
the shore of an artificial lake in an amphitheatre of 
Sait dena! wooded hills. Its population in 1901 was 

Kandy is first mentioned in the fourteenth century, 
when the Dalada Milagawa, or ‘‘ Temple of the Tooth”’, 
was built to contain that famous relic of Buddha 
brought to Ceylon for safety about 311. In 1592 the 
town became the capital of Ceylon, and the king’s 
palace was built about the year 1600. Kandy was the 
last stronghold of the old dynasty, and kings con- 
tinued to rule there up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when the last king, Vikrama Raja 
Sinha, was taken prisoner by the British (1815) and 
sent to Vellore. The ‘‘Temple of the Tooth” still 
remains, and is the scene of annual festivities (Pera- 
hara) in honour of this precious relic of the Buddha. 
The sacred tooth itself, however, was taken by the 
Portuguese to Goa in 1560, and publicly burned there 
in presence of the viceroy. The Buddhists claim 
otherwise, and show in proof of their claim a piece of 
ivory about two inches long by one inch in diameter, 
which is said to resemble the tooth of a crocodile 
rather than of aman. It reposes in the temple on a 
lotus flower of pure gold under seven concentric bell- 
shaped metal shrines. In the vicinity of Kandy is an 
immense cemetery where were deposited the bodies of 
the mighty kings and heroes of Ceylon, and about 
four miles away are the botanical gardens of Peradenia 
covering one hundred and fifty acres with most luxuri- 
ant exotic vegetation. Indeed the vegetation all 
around Kandy is luxuriant, and when the white flower 
of the cinnamon tree is in blossom the effect is very 
wonderful. Other trees that furnish the landscape are 
the ebony, satinwood, and halmilla. The woods here 
also havea curiosity in the nature of a fruit, the caskew 
which produces its nut outside of the skin, and trom 
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the fruit itself, which is not very palatable, a strong 
intoxicant is distilled. Serpents are numerous, espe- 
cially the cobra and the carawilla. Kandy has a 
municipal council partly elected by the ratepayers and 
partly by the governor-agent. A figure of extreme 
interest among the inhabitants for many years now 
has been Arabi Pasha, the Egyptian patriot, impris- 
oe or exiled there since the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir in 

Besides being the seat of the diocese and the 
residence of the governor-agent, Kandy is also the 
residence of the Apostolic delegate to the East Indies, 
Monsignor Zaleski, Archbishop of Thebes. The town 
has a seminary known as the ‘‘ Leonianum” for native 
students of India and Ceylon. It is under the care of 
the Jesuits and numbers eighty-eight students; the 
course of studies includes philosophy and theology. 

The population of the Diocese of Kandy, which is 
made up of various races including Cingalese and 
Tamils, amounts to 809,506, of whom 27,938 are 
Catholics; 11,871 are Protestants; 403,909 are Bud- 
dhists; 321,350 Hindus; 43,867 Mohammedans; and 
the remainder unaccounted for. The languages 
spoken include Cingalee, Tamil, and English. The 
towns that have churches with resident priests, 
besides the episcopal city, are Ampitiya, Panvile, 
Matale, Vahacotte, Gampola, Mavalapitiya, Hatton, 
aoe Nuvara-Eliya, Badulla, and Bandara- 
wella. 

Matale, a hundred miles from Ceylon, is the north- 
ernmost limit of European civilization. It is a large 
village and is the centre of a flourishing tea and cocoa 
plantation; it is famous for its native bazaar, and for 
a splendid avenue of rain-trees, so called from the cir- 
cumstance that at night the leaves fold into a kind 
of sack in which the moisture condenses and at sun- 
rise when the leaves open this is discharged in quite 
a shower all around. Among the natives many 
Christians are to be found with Portuguese names, 
Aescendants of converts made on the island 400 years 
ago. 

Hatton (414 feet above the sea-level) is a resting- 
place for tourists or pilgrims on their way up Sumana, 
or Adam’s Peak (7400 feet), where Buddha is said to 
have left the imprint of his foot. Hatton is also the 
centre of a great tea-growing district. Nuvara-Eliya 
(6210 feet above the sea) is famous for its cool climate, 
and has been chosen as the summer residence of the 
governor-agent. In the neighbourhood is Pidauru 
Talagala (S300 feet), the highest peak in Ceylon. 
Badulla is an attractive old town. Dambulla, near 
Hatton, is famous for its rock temples and natural 
cayes, to which access is obtained along a steep stair- 
way cut about 500 feet up the face of a rock. 

Besides the churches with resident priests, there 
are fifteen chapels-of-ease and thirty-two stations in 
the diocese. The mission work is done by three secu- 
lar priests, one native priest, twenty-one regulars, and 
twelve catechists. There are in the diocese six ele- 
mentary schools for boys with 668 pupils; nine for 
girls with 921 pupils; one college for boys with fifty- 
five pupils; two for girls with 165 pupils. There are, 
moreover, four orphanages containing 126 children. 
The girls are looked after by the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd of whom there are seventeen, and by native 
sisters of whom there are ten. The regular clergy 
consists of twenty-five Sylvestrine Benedictines and 
eleven Jesuits. By an ordinance of 1906 the bishop is 
constituted a corporation sole, with power to acquire 
and hold property, and to sue and be sued in courts of 
justice in relation thereto. The management of the 
schools is in the hands of the missionaries, but the 
Government sends its inspector every year to hold an 
examination, on the results of which a grant is made 
for the upkeep of the school. The Church Missionary 
Society and the Wesleyan Methodist Mission Society 
are very active in and around Kandy. 
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TENNENT, Ceylon (London, 1860); Burrows, Buried Cities 
of Ceylon (London, 1899); Cavan, Ruined Cities of Ceylon Gone 
don, 1900); Murray, Handbook of India (London, 1907); 
Crane, India Impressions (New York, 1607); Banxou, Pearl of 
India (Boston, 1894); Pionnr, Les Missions (Paris, 1902); 
Missiones Catholice (Rome, 1907). ‘ j 
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Kansas—Puysicau CHARACTERISTICS.—Geography. 
—Kxansas, one of the United States of America, is the 
central state of the Union, to which it was admitted 29 
Jan., 1861. It has an area of 82,144 square miles, 
approximately 400 miles from east to west, and 200 
miles from north to south. It is bounded on the 
north by Nebraska, on the east by Missouri, on the 
west by Colorado, and on the south by Oklahoma. 
The Territory of Kansas was organized in 1854 with 
the following limits: beginning at a point on the west- 
ern boundary of the State of Missouri, where parallel 
37° N. crosses the same; thence west on said parallel to 
the eastern boun- 
dary of NewMexico; 
thence north of said 
boundary to 38° 
N.; thence follow- 
ing said boundary 
westward to the 
east boundary of 
the ‘Territory of 
Utah oa the sum- 
mit of the tiocky 
Mountains; thence 
northward on said 
summit to 40° N.; 
thence east on said 
parallel to the west- 
ern boundary of 
the State of Mis- 
sourl; thence south with the western boundary of 
said state to the place of beginning. It was, however, 
provided in the organic Act of the Territory that the 
United States Government should not be inhibited 
thereby from dividing the Territory of Kansas or from 
attaching any portion of said territory to any other 
territory or state of the United States. The State of 
Kansas is not as large as the territory organized under 
the same name; in area it ranks the eleventh among 
the states in the Union, and it is nearly ten times as 
large as Massachusetts. 

Surface.—The general surface of Kansas is undulat- 
ing. It slopes gently from an average height of about 
3650 feet above sea level at its western boundary to 
850 at its eastern; the average slope is about seven 
feet to the mile. There is also an inclination from 
north to south. The mean elevation of the state is 
about 2000 feet. As for timber, along the waterways 
in the eastern part are found black hackberry, locust, 
cherry, maple, and hickory. Artificial forests are 
found in almost every county. 

The state is drained by the Missouri River that 
forms the north-eastern boundary, and by the Kansas 
and Arkansas Rivers and their tributaries—all of 
which belong to the Mississippi system. 

CuimatEe.—The climate of Kansas is mild and 
healthful. In the higher altitudes of western Kansas 
the air is dry, and wholesome for persons with a tend- 
ency to pulmonary diseases. The annual range of 
temperature is about 120° F. The average tempera- 
ture of the winter months for twenty years has been 
31° F.; of the three summer months 74° F. The 
mean temperature for the year is thus 53° F. ~The an- 
nual average precipitation, which includes rainfall and 
the water from melted snow, ranges from fifteen inches 
in the extreme west to forty-four inches in the extreme 
south-east. Irrigation is applied in parts of the west- 
ern countries. 

Hisrory.—It is supposed by some grave writers 
that the “Cow Country” through which Cabeza de 
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Vaca passed in 1535 was the country north of the 
Arkansas River and the Old Santa Fé trail, now a part 
of Kansas. The Spaniards under Coronado entered 
the limits of the present State of Kansas in 1541, and 
traversed it in a north-easterly direction marking the 
limit of the expedition with a cross. This was on the 
bank of a great tributary of the Mississippi River. 
Another large river which was crossed by the Span- 
iards was named Sts. Peter and Paul; Coronado was 
accompanied’ by several friars. Among them was 
Father Juan de Padilla, who remaining to convert the 
Indians after the departure of Coronado, was here 
slain by the aborigines. Father Marquette’s map of 
the Mississippi region in 1673 designates various In- 
dian tribes that dwelt within the borders of Kansas. 
Thus he is the first to mention the Kanzas—the tribe 
from whom the state derives its name. ‘The French 
in 1705 ascended the Missouri River as far as the 
Ixansas River. Du Tissenet erected a cross with 
the arms of the King of France in the country of the 
Padoucas, on 27 September, 1719. According to Du 
Pratz, in 1721 a band of Spaniards, having a Domini- 
can for their chaplain, were all, with the exception of 
the priest, massacred by the Missouris whom they had 
mistaken for Osages, their allies. This happened 
probably on the present site of Leavenworth. In 1724 
M. De Bourgemont made a journey across the terri- 
tory of Kansas, but during his absence in the following 
year the entire garrison he had left at Fort Orleans 
(in Missouri) was massacred by the Indians. Louisi- 
ana, of which Kansas was a part, was subject to 
France until 8 November, 1762, when it became a 
Spanish possession; only to be retroceded to France in 
1800; it was purchased by the United States 30 April, 
1803. Lewis and Clark traversed the region in 1804, 
1805, and 1806. In 1806 Zebulon M. Pike explored 
the south of Kansas; at his instance (29 Sept., 1806) 
the United States flag replaced the Spanish flag at 
the Pawnee Indian village in the present Republic 
County. 

For some years previous to this the Choteau family 
carried on the fur trade in Kansas. In 1819 and 1820 
Long’s scientific exploration of the country lying west 
of the Allegheny and east of the Rocky Mountains 
between 35° and 42° N., embraced the state of Kansas. 
Ft. Leavenworth was established by the Federal gov- 
ernment in 1827. Except a few missionaries, Indian 
traders, hunters, and trappers, there were no whites in 
Kansas until 1854. In 1844 Captain Fremont ex- 
plored the valleys of the Kansas and Republican 
Rivers. In June, 1846, General Kearney set out from 
Fort Leavenworth for the conquest of New Mexico 
and California. In 1804 KKansas became a part of the 
District of Louisiana, for which laws were made by the 
Governor of Indiana Territory, acting with the judges 
of that territory. In 1805 Congress changed the Dis- 
trict of Louisiana to the Territory of Louisiana, still 
embracing Missouri and Kansas. When in 1812 the 
Territory of Orleans beeame the Territory of Louisi- 
ana, what was hitherto known as the Territory of 
Louisiana was called Missouri Territory. The 7776 
square miles lying south of the Arkansas River and 
west of longitude 100° W., now within the limits 
of IKKansas, were not a part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
but were acquired from Mexico. In 1820 Congress 
passed an Act enabling the people of Missouri Territory 
to become a state, but prohibiting slavery in all of the 
Louisiana Purchase north of 36° 30’. By the organi- 
zation of Missouri as a state in 1821, Kansas received 
an eastern boundary. In 1823 the wagon-trains from 
Missouri to Santa I’é passing through Kansas opened 
the commerce of the plains. Besides the Santa Fé 
trail there was the Oregon trail leading to the valley 
of the Platte in Nebraska. Property worth millions 
of dollars was transported by the pack-trains and 
wagon-trains. An army of men, Americans and Mexi- 
cans, were employed as teamsters and packers. In 
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addition to the native Indian tribes, Osages, Pawnees, 
Kansas, and Padoucas or Comanches, Indians of east- 
ernstates were given reservations in Kansas, designated 
Indian Territory until 1854 when it was organized 
as IXansas Territory. Kansas Territory extended 
westward to the summit of the Rocky Mountains, in- 
cluding a large portion of the present State of Colorado 
under the name of Arapahoe County. In 1854 the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act abrogated the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820, and left the question of slavery to the 
people of the respective territories when adopting a 
state constitution. In consequence, the North and 
South entered into a contest to people the Territory of 
Kansas. It led to acts of violence and bloodshed be- 
tween the pro-slavery and anti-slavery parties that 
resulted in the loss of two hundred human lives and in 
the destruction of property valued at two millions of 
dollars. The cities of Leavenworth, Atchison, Topeka, 
and Lawrence were founded in 1854. 

The internecine struggle in Kansas, in which John 
Brown was a prominent factor, was potent in forcing 
the great war that followed between the Northern and 
the Southern States. A census taken in February, 
1855, showed a white population of 8601. In 1860, 
according to the United States census, there were 
107,206 inhabitants; the drought in this year was a 
severe calamity. Kansas was admitted as a free 
State on 29 January, 1861. The motto of the State 
seal is Ad astra per aspera. In 1861 Topeka was 
made the permanent capital. The state furnished 
20,151 men to the Union army, though the proper 
quota would have been but 12,930. Out of her mili- 
tary force, Kansas lost 472 officers and 7345 private 
soldiers. On 21 August, 1863, the notorious guerilla 
Quantrell attacked Lawrence at daybreak and within 
five hours left the city a smouldering ruin, with 143 of 
its citizers slain, and 43 others wounded. Property 
worth $2,000,000 was destroyed. In October, 1864, 
some 20,000 Kansas men were under arms to oppose 
Gen. Sterling Price, who with a large force of Confed- 
erates threatened the eastern border of the state. He 
was decisively beaten on Kansas soil in the battle of 
Mine Creek following the Battle of the Blue and the 
Battle of Westport, near Kansas City. Kansas troops 
were mainly engaged in Missouri, Arkansas, and Indian 
Territory (now Oklahoma), but saw service as far south 
as Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. Charles Robinson 
and Thomas Carney were the war governors of Kansas. 

After the severe trials of the preceding years, Kan-- 
sas was greatly helped by the Homestead Law of 1862. 
In 1866 the State Legislature granted 500,000 acres of 
State lands to four railroad companies. The counties 
voted bonds in favour of the railroads; and the United 
States Congress by liberal grants encouraging the 
building of railroads, as early as 1867, there were 523 
miles of railways in the state. These were of ma- 
terial aid in the development of the great natural re- 
sources of Kansas. The early settlers in remote 
places were justly in dread of the Indians who made 
their last raid in 1878, when 29 white people were killed 
by the savages. Since then the red men have left 
no mark on the pages of Kansas history, and their 
number within the state has been reduced to about 
2000. The legislature of 1863 located the Insane 
Asylum at Osawatomie, accepted the congressional 
grant of lands for an agricultural college at Manhat- 
tan, and provided for the state university at Law- 
rence and the state normal school at Emporia. In 
the following year the deaf and dumb asylum, the 
blind asylum, and the penitentiary were located, and 
suitable buildings were erected for these institutions. 
There followed two reformatories for boys, a reforma- 
tory for girls, a oe for epilepties, a school for 
feeble-minded youth and the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home, besides an additional hospital for the insane 
at Topeka. The state makes liberal appropriations 
for the maintenance of each of them. 
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A great number of European immigrants settled, 
largely in colonies, in the state in the decade following 
1870. In 1880 the state constitution was amended 
by the adoption of the law prohibiting in Kansas the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, except 
for medical, scientific, and mechanical purposes. Ac- 
cording to the official opinion of the attorney-general 
in 1881, the use of wine for the “sacrament” is not 
prohibited. Almost every legislature has passed 
some law in reference to the enforcement of ‘ prohibi- 
tion” which in the larger cities has never been strictly 
enforced for any length of time. In 1877, the munici- 
pal suffrage bill conferred on women in Kansas the 
right to vote at school, bond, and municipal elections. 
About 26,000 women voted in the spring election of 
1878. In 1894 the constitutional amendment con- 
ferring on women the full exercise of suffrage was 
defeated by 35,000 votes. 

Economics.—Agriculture and Trade.—The soil is 
very productive. It consists in the eastern part of 
heavy black loam of greatest depth along the streams; 
and in the western part, of a sandy formation. 

Kansas is essentially an agricultural state. Wheat 
and corn are the two most important grain products. 
In 1908, Kansas raised 150,640,516 bushels of corn, 
with a value of $82,642,461; 76,808,922 bushels of 
wheat, with a value of $63,855,146. The value of sorg- 
hums was $10,258,998; of tame hay $9,534,290; oats 

7,118,847; of barley $1,314,348; Irish potatoes 
$4,431,864. The field products from 32,216,702 acres 
under cultivation had a value of $189,059,626.28. 
Alfalfa increases annually in acreage and value of 
crop. The value of animals slaughtered or sold for 
slaughter was $67,705,158. Poultry and eggs sold 
$9,306,651. Butter sold $9,413,317. Milk sold 
$1,145,922. Garden and horticultural products mar- 
keted $786,879. The total value of all farm products 
in 1908 reached the sum of $277,733,925, without con- 
sidering the live-stock retained by the farmers and 
returned by assessors to the value of $197,510,878. 
In 1909 the value of farm products and live-stock ag- 
gregated $532,685,245, which was $57,404,414 in 
excess of 1908. 

Bituminous coal is found in most of the counties of 
the eastern part of the state. Itis mined profitably in 
Crawford, Cherokee, Leavenworth, and Osage Counties. 
The value of the annual output exceeds $5,000,000. 
Natural gas and petroleum are found in large quan- 
tities. The former is piped and used in the principal 
cities for fuel and lighting purposes. Salt is mined at 
Hutchinson, Kanopolis, Lyons, Kingman, Anthony, 
Wellington, and Sterling. The veins are about 1000 
feet below the surface and in places are 300 feet thick. 
The salt area of Kansas is estimated at one million 
acres. The annual production is about 2,000,000 
pounds. The lead and zine mines are a source of 
profit and give employment to many in the south- 
eastern part of the state. In the production of these 
ores Kansas is second only to Missouri. There are 
quarries of superior limestone, sandstone, and rock 
gypsum. The limestone, especially in the more cen- 
tral counties, is excellent building material. Cement, 
lime, clays for brick, tiles, and pottery are among the 
products that contribute to the industries and wealth 
of the state. According to the United States census 
of 1900 the manufactured products of the state at- 
tained a value of $172,129,298. In 1903 the mineral 
production of the state had a value of $27,154,007.85; 
natural gas a value of $1,115,375. 

Kansas City is the seat of the second largest pack- 
ing industry in the world. Here also is one of the 
most important live-stock markets. Car-shops, wool- 
len- and paper-mills, iron foundries, furniture fac- 
tories, soap factories, printing and publishing estab- 
lishments are found in nearly all the centres of 
population. Even before the first railway was laid in 
these parts, there was a commercial route extending 
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from the eastern to the western border of Kansas. 
The Santa Fé trail, the great overland route of the 
pioneer days, was established in 1824, and extended 
from Independence, Missouri, to Santa Fé, New Mex- 
ico. Kansas has 11,000 miles of railroads connecting 
all the principal cities with one another and affording 
excellent shipping facilities. Four of the great trans- 
continental systems cross the state from east to west. 
A two-cent fare rate obtains. There are also inter- 
urban electric railways. The Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners has supervision over all common carriers. 
_ SocroLogy.—PoruLation. —The following compila- 
tion contains the results of the fifth decennial census 
taken in 1905. Total population of the 105 counties 
of the state 1,544,498. Males 802,704; females 741,- 
219; sex not given 1045. Native 1,400,441; foreign 
118,378; birth-place not given 26,149. White 1,487,- 
256; coloured 51,073; colour not given, 6518. The 
number of families was given as 345,056, and the 
average number of persons in family 4:47. Of the 
foreign population there were born in Germany 43,124; 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 17,929; Great Britain 
16,815; Russia 11,535; Ireland 8958; British-America 
7444; Southern Europe including Austria, France, 
Italy, and Spain about 12,000. There are 532,635. 
persons of school age; i. e. between the ages of 5 and 
20 years. There are 410,289 men 21 years old and 
over. Engaged in agriculture 251,956; engaged in 
professional and personal services 115,207; engaged in 
trade and transportation 66,923; engaged in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries 54,991 engaged 
in mining 10,991. There are 120 towns that have over 
one thousand inhabitants each; 13 of those have over 
ten thousand people. Atchison has 20,000, Leaven- 
worth 25,000, Wichita 50,000, Kansas City 90,000, 
Topeka, the capital of the state, has 45,000. In 1909 
the aggregate in cities of above 10,000 was 340,370, or 
19.9% of the total population. 

Education.—Parents, guardians or others having 
control of children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years are required by law to send such chil- 
dren to a public or private school taught by a com- 
petent instructor. 

Ample provision is made for graded schools in 
towns and districts. At the discretion of the county 
commissioners or on petition of one-third of the elec- 
tors of a county, a high-school may be established in 
any county if the majority of the electors of the county 
favour it. In the high-schools provision 1s made for 
three courses of instruction, each requiring three years’ 
study for completion; namely, a general course, a 
normal course and a collegiate course. Tuition is free 
to all pupils residing in the county where the high 
school is located. The state constitution provided for 
the establishment by law of a state university for the 
promotion of literature and the arts and sciences, in- 
cluding a normal and an agricultural department. 
“All funds arising from the sale or rent of lands 
granted by the United States to the state for the sup- 
port of a state university and other grants, donations 
or bequests either by the state or by individuals, for 
such purpose, shall remain a perpetual fund to be 
called the university fund; the interest of which shall 
be appropriated to the support of the state university.’ 
Kansas ranks third, in the United States, in the mini- 
mum percentage of illiteracy. Of the 392,009 pupils 
enrolled in the public schools of the state in 1907-1908, 
178,893 were in the rural schools taught by 12,908 
teachers. The text-books to be used in the public 
schools are determined by a text-book commission 
appointed by the governor. The total cost of these 
public schools in 1908 was $7,335,443. 

The state educational institutions are the follow- 
ing: University of Kansas at Lawrence, with 2250 
students; Kansas State Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan, with 2166 students; State N ormal School at 
Emporia, and the State Manual Training School, at 
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Pittsburg. The Industrial and Educational Institute 
at Topeka, and the Western University at Quindaro 
for coloured youth, receive support from state funds. 
To these should be added the Kansas State School 
for the Deaf at Olathe, with 250 pupils, and the 
School for the Blind at Kansas City. The Orphans’ 
Home at Atchison, the Girls’ Industrial School at 
Beloit, and the Boys’ Industrial School at Topeka are 
also educational institutes. The following non-Cath- 
olie denominational colleges are accredited by the 
State Board of Education: Baker University, Bald- 
win; Bethany College, Holton; College of Emporia, 
Emporia; Cooper College, Sterling; Fairmount Col- 
lege, and Friends’ University, Wichita; Kansas City 
University, Kansas City; Wesleyan, Salina; Ottawa 
University, Ottawa; South-western College, Winfield; 
Washburn College, Topeka. These institutions have 
invested in equipment and endowment about $3,000,- 
000. They represent faculties of 500 persons, in- 
structing S000 students at an annual expense of 
$300,000. Some denominations beside the Catholics, 
particularly the Lutherans, have a goodly number of 
primary schools in the state. In 1908 there were 
more than 300 private and denominational schools in 
Kansas. The Board of Control of State Charitable 
Tnstitutions consists of three electors of the state who 
are appointed by the governor, and thus become the 
trustees for the following institutions: Industrial 
School for Girls; the Kansas School for Feeble-Minded 
Youth; the Osawatomie State Hospital; the Parsons 
State Hospital; the Topeka State Hospital; the State 
Industrial School for Boys; the School for the Blind; 
the School for the Deaf; the Soldiers’ Orphans Home, 
and all other state charitable institutions. It is the 
duty of the board to visit and inspect, without notice, 
once in every three months, the institutions named. 
All private institutions of a charitable nature receiving 
state aid are subject to the same visitation by the 
Board of Control. In 1907 the Legislature made ap- 
propriations to seventeen private hospitals, nine of 
which are Catholic, and to ten private children’s insti- 
tutions, including the Catholic orphanages, though the 
sums granted were small compared with the benevo- 
lent work done by these institutions. 

The state penitentiary is governed by a warden and 
a board-of three directors appointed by the governor 
of the state. Prisoners who have received an indeter- 
minate sentence may be recommended for parole on 
the expiration of their minimum sentence. Prisoners 
under twenty-five years of age may be sentenced to 
the State Reformatory at Hutchinson. The juvenile 
eourt has jurisdiction over dependent, neglected, or 
delinquent children under sixteen years of age. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. Census of 1900 all the church 
property in the state was valued at $8,000,000. The 
Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Chris- 
tian (Campbellite), Congregational, and Episcopal are 
the leading Protestant denominations. ‘The Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Friends were es- 
tablished among the Indians before the Territory was 
opened to white settlers in 1854. In 1880, the ten 
principal Protestant denominations had an aggregate 
membership of 80,415; there was then about an equal 
number of Catholies. The latter have in thirty years 
increased thirty percent. At Haskell Institute, a 
Federal school for Indians, Catholic pupils receive 
religious instruction regularly from the priest. The 
state prison has a Protestant chaplain, but a priest 
ministers to the Catholie convicts. At the W. B. 
Military Home in Leavenworth County and at the 
Federal and Military prisons at Fort Leavenworth, 
there are also Catholie chaplains. The sessions of the 
state Legislature are opened with prayer. Candidates 
for office are nominated in primary elections. Cities 
may choose the ‘‘ Commission” form of government. 

L&GISLATION.—Concerning Religion.—The State 
Constitution provides among other things as follows: 
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“The right to worship God according to the dictates of 
conscience shall never be infringed; nor shall any 
person be compelled to attend or support any form of 
worship; nor shall any control of or interference with 
the rights of conscience be permitted, nor any prefer- 
ence given by law to any religious establishment or 
mode of worship. No religious test or property quali- 
fication shall be required for any office of public trust, 
nor for any vote at any election; nor shall any person 
be incompetent to testify on account of religious be- 
lief. . . . No religious sect or sects shall ever control 
any part of the common school or university funds of 
the state. ... All property used exclusively for 
state, county, municipal, literary, educational, scien- 
tific, religious, benevolent and charitable purposes, 
cemeteries, and personal property to the amount of 
at least $200 for each family, shall be exempt from 
taxation. ... The title to all property of religious 
corporations shall be vested in trustees, whose election 
shall be by the members of such corporations.” The 
title to the various Catholic Churches and schools is 
actually vested in the respective bishop of the diocese 
astrustee. “ All oaths shall be administered by laying 
the right hand upon the Holy Bible or by the uplifted 
right hand. Any person having conscientious scruples 
against taking an oath, may affirm with like effect.” 

Concerning Marriage.—The marriage contract is to 
be considered in law as a civil contract, to which the 
consent of the parties is essential, and the marriage 
ceremony may be regarded either as a civil ceremony 
or as a religious sacrament, but the marriage relation 
shall only be entered into, maintained, or abrogated as 
provided by law. All marriages between parents and 
children, including grandparents and grandchildren of 
any degree, between brothers and sisters of the half as 
well as the whole blood, and between uncles and 
nieces, aunts and nephews, and first cousins, are de- 
clared to be incestuous and absolutely void. Every 
judge, justice of the peace, or licensed preacher of the 
Gospel, may perform the marriage ceremony in this 
state, when a licence issued by the probate judge of 
any county in the state has been issued. The consent 
of parent or guardian is required for a licence when the 
contracting male is under twenty-one years, and the 
female under eighteen years of age. Insanity in near 
kindred isa bar. Property, real and personal, which 
any woman may own in this state at the time of her 
marriage, shall remain her sole and separate property 
notwithstanding her marriage. The district court 
may grant a divorce for any of the following causes: 
(1) when either of the parties had a former husband 
or wife living at the time of the subsequent marriage; 
(2) abandonment for one year; (3) adultery; (4) 
impotency; (5) when the wife at the time of the mar- 
riage was pregnant by another than her husband; 
(6) extreme cruelty; (7) fraudulent contract; (8) 
habitual drunkenness; (9) gross neglect of duty; 
(10) conviction for felony and imprisonment in the 
penitentiary therefor subsequent to the marriage. 
When the parties appear to be in equal wrong, the 
court may in its discretion refuse to grant a divorce. 
When a divorce is granted the court shall make pro- 
vision for guardianship, custody, support and educa- 
tion of the minor children of the marriage. A decree 
of divorcee does not become absolute and take effect 
until the expiration of six months from the day and 
date when the judgment was rendered in the cause. 
The wife may obtain alimony from the husband with- 
out a divorce in an action brought for that purpose in 
a district court for any of the causes for which a 
divoree may be granted. The latest statistics show 
2000 divorces and 17,000 marriages in one year. 

W ills.—Any person of full age and sound mind and 
memory having an interest in real or personal prop- 
erty may give and devise the same to any person by 
last will and testament lawfully executed. Any mar- 
vied person having no children may devise one-half of 
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his or her property to other persons than the husband 
or wife. Either husband or wife may consent in 
writing, executed in the presence of two witnesses, that 
the other may bequeath more than half of his or her 
property from the one so consenting. A verbal will, 
made in the last sickness, is valid in respect to personal 
estate if reduced to writing and subscribed by two 
competent witnesses within ten days. The legislature 
of 1909 authorized the assessment of an inheritance 
tax on estates over $1000, which is, however, not to 
apply to property exempt from taxation under the con- 
stitution. In bequests to kindred the tax is graduated. 

Sunday Observance-—Labour, except the household 
offices of daily necessity, if performed on Sunday is 
deemed a misdemeanour, and is punishable by a fine 
not exceeding twenty-five dollars. Persons observing 
another day of the week as the Sabbath are, however, 
exempt from the provisions of this statute. Horse- 
racing, and the sales of merchandise except medicines 
and provisions of immediate necessity, are also pro- 
hibited on the first day of the week. There is a rigid 
anti-lottery law, and also a law against the use of 
cigarettes and one forbidding the sale of tobacco to 
minors under sixteen years of age. The circulation of 
obscene literature is a misdemeanour and the publish- 
ing or dissemination of scandalous prints is a felony. 

Legal Holidays —The following are the legal holi- 
days: Lincoln’s Birthday (12 Feb.); Memorial Day 
(30 May); Labour Day (first Monday of September); 
Washington’s Birthday (22 February); New Year’s 
Day (1 January); Independence Day (4 July); 
Thanksgiving Day (Thanksgiving Day is fixed an- 
nually by the proclamation of the president or gov- 
ernor); the first four of the above, Christmas Day (25 
December) and Arbor Day, in April, are not legal holi- 
days except as to negotiable instruments. 

Exempt from serving as jurors are all persons hold- 
ing office under the laws of the United States or of 
Kansas, attorneys and counsellors-at-law, physicians, 
ministers of the Gospel, professors and teachers of 
colleges, schools, and other institutions of learning, 
ferrymen and all firemen organized according to law; 
all persons more than sixty years of age. A person 
belonging to any of these classes is, however, not 
precluded from serving. 

EcciestastTicaL History.—As early as 1541, the 
soil of Kansas was hallowed by the blood of Father 
Juan de Padilla, who fell a victim to his zeal for the 
conversion of the Indians. Baptism was administered 
and marriages were blessed by Father Lacroix, in 
1822. The Jesuit Father Van Quickenborne began 
his missionary journeys to the Indian tribes here in 
1827. Rev. Joseph Lutz of St. Louis soon thereafter 
preached to the Kansas or Kaw Indians. In 1835 mis- 
sionaries visited the Peorias, Weas, and Pienkishaws, 
aremnant of the Kaskaskias known as the Miamis. 
St. Francis Xavier’s mission and school were estab- 
lished at Kickapoo above Fort Leavenworth in 1836. 
English was here taught at least as early as 1840. 
Among the Pottawattomies, in 1838, a permanent 
Jesuit mission was established by Father Christian 
Hoecker. In 1841, four Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, including the saintly Mother Duchesne, opened 
a school for girls in this mission. The Jesuits opened 
a school for boys the following year. Osage Mission 
obtained resident missionaries in the Jesuit Fathers 
Schoenmakers and Bax in 1847. In this year the Pot- 
tawattomies began moving to their new reservation 
on the Kaw immediately west of the present site of 
Topeka. This later developed into the St. Mary’s 
Jesuit Mission with its famous college. During the 
ten years prior to 1848, there were 1430 baptisms in- 
cluding 550 adults among the Pottawattomies. There 
were at this period 330 Catholic families in this tribe. 
Sixty years later some of their descendants are found 
in Pottawattomie County, and are good Catholics. 

In 1851 the Rt. Rev. J. B. Miege, of the Society of 
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Jesus, a professor of St. Louis University, was conse- 
crated Bishop of Messene and appointed Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the Indian Territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains. He made St. Mary’s Mission his residence 
until August, 1855, when he established himself at 
Leavenworth, a promising city of the newly organized 
territory, but where the bishop found but seven 
Catholic families. At the end of this year in the 
vast territory under his jurisdiction there were but six 
churches completed, three being built, eleven stations, 
and eight priests. The Benedictine Fathers and the 
Carmelites were invited to Kansas for missionary 
work. The former in 1859 established a priory which 
has become an abbey, and laid the foundation for St. 
Benedict’s College at Atchison. Bishop Miege was a 
man of Apostolic spirit and remarkable discretion. 
His visitations were made before railroads were built 
over the prairies and across the plains to points as 
remote as Denver and Omaha. In 1857, Nebraska 
Territory was formed into a separate vicariate which 
came under the jurisdiction of Rt. Rev. James Michael 
O’Gorman in 1859, leaving only Kansas Territory to 
Bishop Miege. In 1868 there were in the vieariate 
twenty-seven priests, of whom thirteen were seculars. 
There were schools under the conduct of the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart, of the Sisters of Loreto, of the 
Sisters of St. Benedict, and of the Sisters of Charity. 
These last were also in charge of a hospital and or- 
phanage in Leavenworth. In this year on 8 Decem- 
ber, the Leavenworth Cathedral, a massive brick 
building of great architectural beauty, was conse- 
crated. Bishop Miege went to Rome for the Vatican 
Council, and later to South America on a collecting 
tour. In 1871, the prior of St. Benedict’s, Louis 
Mary Fink, O.8.B., was consecrated Bishop of Eu- 
carpia, to assist Bishop Miege, whom he succeeded on 
the latter’s resignation in 1874, when there were 
35,000 Catholics in the state. Bishop Fink remained 
Vicar Apostolic of Kansas until Leavenworth was 
made an episcopal see, in 1877, when he became its 
first bishop with jurisdiction over the State of Kansas. 

The Catholic population within a few years in- 
creased to 80,000 souls. Churches and schools multi- 
plied under his fostering hand. In 1887 two other 
dioceses, those of Concordia and Wichita, were carved 
out of Leavenworth. New boundaries were estab- 
lished by Apostolic letters in 1897. The first Bishop- 
elect of Wichita, Rt. Rev. James O’Reilley, died 
before his consecration. The Rt. Rev. John Joseph 
Hennessy was consecrated Bishop of Wichita, 30 
Noy., 1888; his jurisdiction extends over an area of 
42,915 square miles, with 765,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 30,000 are Catholics. Rt. Rev. Richard Scan- 
nell, who was transferred to Omaha in 1890, was the 
first Bishop of Concordia. The second to be pre- 
conized was the Rt. Rev. Thadeus Butler, D.D., who 
died in Rome before his consecration. The present 
bishop is the Rt. Rev. John Francis Cunningham, 
who was for many years vicar-general of Leavenworth, 
and was consecrated bishop 21 September, 1898. 
Concordia diocese has an area of 26,685 sq. miles, with 
about one Catholic to every square mile out of a popu- 
lation of 351,000. The Rt. Rev. Louis M. Fink, after 
a laborious and fruitful episcopacy of thirty-three 
years, went to his reward 17 March, 1904. His suc- 
cessor as Bishop of Leavenworth, the Rt. Rev. Thos. 
F. Lillis, was consecrated 27 December, 1904. The 
Leavenworth diocese has an area of 12,524 square 
miles, with a Catholic population of 56,000. The 
three dioceses have 312 priests, including about 100 
religious. 

Excellent Catholic boarding schools for boys are: 
St. Mary’s College, conducted by the Jesuits, with 400 
students; and St. Benedict’s, at Atchison, by the 
Benedictines, with 300 students. There are nine 
academies, with seven hundred girl pupils, sev- 
eral Catholic high-schools, and ninety parochial 
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schools with 11,000 pupils. There are ten Catholic 
hospitals, and four orphanages including one for col- 
oured children. A mission for the conversion of the 
coloured people has existed in Leavenworth for thirty 
years. The priests of Kansas have been distinguished 
for their zeal in ministering to their scattered flocks. 
They invited immigrants to Kansas. The Church has 
fostered benevolent societics here as elsewhere; the 
Knights of Columbus have active councils; the Cath- 
olic Mutual Benevolent Association has nearly 1200 
members. Various nationalities are largely repre- 
sented in the Catholic societies of the parishes to 
which they belong. They are mostly of German and 
Irish extraction, or from South-eastern Europe. The 
Knights of Father Matthew promote the cause of total 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors. The State Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies represents some five thou- 
sand men enlisted in the cause of Christian faith and 
morality. There is an excellent Catholic paper pub- 
lished with the approbation of the bishops. _ Parochial 
schools are found not only in the cities, but in the 
rural districts, in charge of religious communities of 
women. Catholics of talent are found among the best 
professional men. General R. W. Blair who came to 
Kansas in 1859, for a generation devoted his eminent 
talents in peace and in war to furthering the best 
interests of the state. Thomas Ewing, Jr., was chief 
justice of the first supreme court of the state from Feb- 
ruary, 1861, to 28 Nov., 1862, and was distinguished 
in the Civil War. He died in New York in 1896. 
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Kansas City, Diocnsm or (IKANSANOPOLITANA), 
established 10 September, 1880, to include that part 
of the State of Missouri, U. 8. A., south of the Mis- 
souri River, and west of the eastern boundary of 
the counties of Moniteau, Miller, Camden, Laclede, 
Wright, Douglass, and Ozark, an area of 23,539 square 
miles. At the same time, Bishop John Joseph 
Hogan, of the Diocese of St. Joseph, which com- 
prises that part of the State of Missouri between the 
Missouri and Chariton Rivers, was transferred to the 
new see and continued also in charge of the Diocese 
of St. Joseph as administrator. This arrangement 
continued until 19 June, 1893, when the separate 
jurisdiction of the Diocese of St. Joseph was estab- 
lished, and the Right Rev. Maurice F’. Burke, con- 
secrated Bishop of Cheyenne, in Wyoming, 28 Octo- 
ber, 1887, was transferred to the title of St. Joseph. 
Kansas City is suffragan of St. Louis. When the 
diocese was established, it had 42 churches, 30 
priests, and a Catholic population of 12,000. The 
first bishop, John J. Hogan, was born at Bruff, 
County Limerick, Ireland, 10 May, 1829. His early 
classical studies he pursued in his native land, after 
which he entered the diocesan seminary at St. 
Louis, Mo., where he was ordained priest 10 April, 
1852. From that date up to his consecration as 
bishop, 13 September, 1868, he had an active and 
successful career, building up parishes in a wide and 
sparsely settled section of north-western Missouri. 
As soon as he took charge of the Diocese of St. 
Joseph, his zeal and earnestness gave a new impetus 
to the affairs of the Church there, and the same was 
manifest with his advent to Kansas City. The num- 
ber of priests increased, new churches arose, addi- 
tional religious communities entered the diocese. In 
1896 he asked for a coadjutor, and the Rev. John J. 
Glennon was consecrated titular Bishop of Pinara, 
and Coadjutor for Kansas City (29 June, 1896). 
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Bishop Glennon, on 27 April, 1903, was transferred 
as coadjutor with the right of succession to the See 
of St. Louis and succeeded to that title 13 October, 
1903. 

Statistics Religious Communities in diocese.— 
Men: Benedictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesu- 
its, Lazarists, Fathers of the Most Precious Blood, 
Redemptorists, and Christian Brothers. Women: 
Sisters of St. Benedict, Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Third Order Regular of St. 
Francis, Third Order of St. Dominic, Sisters of St. 
Francis, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Nazareth, Sisters of St. Mary, School 
Sisters of St. Francis, Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters 
of Charity of the Incarnate Word, Little Sisters of 
the Poor, Sisters of Loretto, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters 
of the Most Precious Blood, Sisters of Charity (m- 
mitsburg), Sisters of Our Lady of Sion, Sisters of the 
Visitation, Sisters of Mercy, School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. 

Priests, 101 (31 religious); churches with resident 
priests, 74; missions with churches, 14; stations, 18; 
chapels, 30; 1 seminary with 20 students; academies 
for girls, 10; parishes and missions with schools, 42; 
pupils in academies and schools, 5543; 2 orpban 
asylums with 245 inmates; 1 industrial and reform 
school with 60 inmates; total children under Catholic 
care, 5773; 6 hospitals; 1 home for aged poor; 1 
foundling asylum. Catholic population, 55,000. 

Catholic Directory, 1881, 1910; Church Progress; Western 
Watchman (St. Louis) files; Reuss, Biog. Cycl. of the Cath. 
Hierarchy of U.S. (Milwaukee, 1898). 

Tuomas I’. MenHan. 


Kan-su, Prerecrure APosTOLIC OF SOUTHERN, 
separated from the Northern Kan-su mission in 1905, 
and committed to the Belgian Congregation of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary (Scheutveld, Brussels). 
It includes the seven southern prefectures of [Xan-su: 
Tsin-chou, Ping-liang-fu, Kung-chang-fu, King-chou, 
Iiai-chou, King-yang-fu and Kung-yuen-fu. It con- 
tains about 8,000,000 inhabitants. The first prefect 
Apostolic is Reverend Everard Joseph Terlaak, dwell- 
ing at Tsin-chou. In 1907 the mission consisted of; 
1 prefect Apostolic, 10 missionaries, 3 native priests, 
23 churches and chapels, 6 schools with 42 students, 
1 college with 5 students, 3 orphan asylums with 35 
children, 1031 Catholics. In 1908: 1 prefect Apos- 
tolic, 12 missionaries, 3 native priests, and 1106 
Catholics. 

Missiones Catholice. 

V. H. Monranar. 


Kan-su, Vicariate Arosrontic or NorTHERN.— 
This vicariate includes the territory of Ku-ku-nor, 
northern part of Tibet, and the five northern prefee- 
tures of the Chinese province of Kan-su: Lan-chou- 
fu, Si-ning-fu, Liang-chou-fu, Kan-chou-fu, and Su- 
chou. The climate varies according to the locality, 
In general, it is healthy, temperate, and bright. IKan- 
su is inhabited by Chinese, Turks from Turkestan, 
Mongols, Tangouses or Fan-tse. The vieariate con- 
tains about eight million inhabitants; among this 
number there are 2700 Catholics. The vicar Apos- 
tolic dwells at Sung-shu-chang-tsz in the prefecture of 
Liang-chou-fu. The province of Kan-su formed a 
part of the Vicariate Apostolic of Shen-si from 1844 to 
1878, when it was separated, erected into a distinct 
vicariate Apostolic, and entrusted to the Belgian Cons 
gregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary (Scheut- 
veld, Brussels). In 1886 the northern civil prefecture 
of Ning-hia was confided to the Vicariate Apostolic of 
South-Western Mongolia. In 1888 the new Chinese 
province of Sin-kiang was formed into an independent 
mission, bearing the name of I-li or Kul-dja. In 
1905 the seven southern civil prefectures were sepa- 
rated to form the Prefecture Apostolic of Southern 
Kan-su, The present vicar Apostolic is Mgr. Ubert 
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Otto. He was consecrated titular Bishop of Assurita 
13 Jan., 1891. In 1907 the mission had: 1 bishop, 
16 European missionaries, 2 native priests, 24 churches 
and chapels, 9 schools with 127 students, 1 college 
with 25 students, 2 orphan asylums with 35 children, 
and 2498 Catholics. In 1908: 1 bishop, 20 mission- 
aries, 1 native priest, 23 churches and chapels, and 
2702 Catholies. 


Missiones Catholice. V. U. Montranar 


Kant, Purnosopuy or.—Kant’s philosophy is gen- 
erally designated as a system of transcendental eritic- 
ism tending towards Agnosticism in theology, and fa- 
vouring the view that Christianity is a non-dogmatic 
religion. Immanuel Kant was born at Kénigsberg in 
East Prussia, 22 April, 1724; d. there, 12 Feb., 1804. 
From his sixteenth to his twenty-first year, he studied 
at the university of his native city, having for his 
teacher Martin Knutzen, under whom he acquired a 
knowledge of the philosophy of Wolff and of Newton’s 
physies. After the death of his father in 1746 he 
spent nine years as tutor in various families. In 1755 
he returned to Kénigsberg, and there he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. From 1755 to 1770 he was Privat- 
dozent (unsalaried professor) at the University of K6- 
nigsberg. In 1770 he was appointed professor of phi- 
losophy, a position which he held until 1797. It is 
usual to distinguish two periods of Kant’s literary 
activity. The first, the pre-critical period, extends 
from 1747 to 1781, the date of the epoch-making 
**Kritik der reinen Vernun{t”; the second, the critical 
period, extends from 1781 to 1794. 

The Pre-Critical Period.—Kant’s first book, which 
was published in 1747, was entitled ‘‘ Gedanken von der 
wahren Schitzung der lebendigen Krifte” (Thoughts 
on the True Estimation of Living Forces). In 1775 he 
published his doctor’s dissertation, ‘‘On Fire” (De 
Igne), and the work ‘‘ Principiorum Primorum Cogni- 
tionis Metaphysice Nova Dilucidatio” (A New Ex- 

‘planation of the First Principles of Metaphysical 
Knowledge), by which he qualified for the position of 
Privatdozent. Besides these, in which he expounded 
and defended the current philosophy of Wolff, he pub- 
lished other treatises in which he applied that philoso- 
phy to problems of mathematies and physics. In 
1770 appeared the work ‘‘De Mundi Sensibilis atque 
Intelligibilis Pormis et Principiis” (On the Forms and 
Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible World), in 
which he shows for the first time a tendency to adopt 
an independent system of philosophy. ‘The years 
from 1770 to 1780 were spent, as Kant himself tells us, 
in the preparation of the ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason”. 

The Critical Period.—The first work of Kant in 
which he appears as an exponent of transcendental 
criticism is the ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason” (i<ritilk der 
reinen Vernunft), which appeared in 1781. A second 
edition was published in 1787. In 1785 appeared the 
“Foundation for the Metaphysics of Ethics” (Grund- 
legeung zur Metaphysik der Sitten). Then came a 
succession of critical works, the most important of 
which are the ‘‘Critique of Practical Reason” (Ixritik 
der praktischen Vernunft), the ‘‘Critique of Judg- 
ment” (iKritik der Urtheilskraft, 1790), and “Reli- 
gion within the Limits of Mere Reason” (Religion 
innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, 1793). 
The best editions of Kant’s complete works are Hart- 
enstein’s second edition (8 vols., Leipzig, 1867-69), 
Rosenkranz and Schubert’s (12 vols., Leipzig, 1834— 
42), and the edition which is being published by the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin (Kants gesammelte 
Schriften, herausg. von der kéniglich preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1902—). 

During the period of his academic career, extending 
from 1747 to 1781, Kant, as has been said, taught the 
philosophy then prevalent in Germany, which was 
Wolff’s modified form of dogmatic rationalism. That 
is to say, he made psychological experience to be the 
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basis of all metaphysical truth, rejected scepticism, 
and judged all knowledge by the test of reason. To- 
wards the end of that period, however, he began to 
question the solidity of the psychological basis of 
metaphysics, and ended by losing all faith in the valid- 
ity and value of metaphysical reasoning. The appar- 
ent contradictions which he found to exist in the 
physical sciences, and the conclusions which Hume 
had reached in his analysis of the principle of causa- 
tion, “‘awoke Kant from his dogmatic slumber” and 
brought home to him the necessity of reviewing or 
criticizing all human experience for the purpose of 
restoring the physical sciences to a degree of certitude 
which they rightly claim, and also for the purpose of 
placing on an unshakable foundation the metaphysical 
truths which Hume’s sceptical phenomenalism had 
overthrown. The old rational dogmatism had, he 
now considered, laid too much emphasis on the a priori 
elements of knowledge; on the other hand, as he now 
for the first time realized, the empirical philosophy of 
Hume had gone too far when it reduced all truth to 
empirical or a posteriori elements. IXant, therefore, 
proposes to pass all knowledge in review in order to 
determine how much of it is to be assigned to the 
a priori, and how much to the a posteriori factors, if 
we may so designate them, of knowledge. As he him- 
self says, his purpose is to ‘‘deduce” the a priori, or 
transcendental, forms of thought. Hence, his philos- 
ophy is essentially a ‘‘eriticism”, because it is an ex- 
amination of knowledge, and ‘‘transcendental”, 
because its purpose in examining knowledge is to de- 
termine the a priori, or transcendental, forms. Kant 
himself was wont tosay that the business of philosophy 
is to answer three questions: What can I know? What 
ought I to doy What may I hope for? He consid- 
ered, however, that the answer to the second and 
third depends on the answer to the first; our duty and 
our destiny can be determined only after a thorough 
study of human knowledge. 

It will be found most convenient to divide the 
study of Iant’s critical philosophy into three por- 
tions, corresponding to the doctrines contained in 
his three “Critiques”. We shall, therefore, take up 
successively (1) the doctrines of the “Critique of 
Pure Reason”; (2) the doctrines of the “Critique of 
Practical Reason’’; (3) the doctrines of the “ Critique 
of the Faculty of Judgment”’. 

In accordance with his purpose to examine all 
knowledge in order to find what is and what is not a 
priori, or transcendental, that is anterior to experi- 
ence, or independent of experience, Kant proceeds in 
the “Critique of Pure Reason” to inquire into the a 
priori forms of (a) sensation, (b) judgment, and (ce) 
reasoning. (a) The first thing that Kant does in his 
study of knowledge is to distinguish between the 
material, or content, and the form, of sensation. 
The material of our sense-knowledge comes from 
experience. The form, however, is not derived 
through the senses, but 1s imposed on the material, or 
content, by the mind, in order to render the material, 
or content, universal and necessary. The form is, 
therefore, a priori; it is independent of experience. 
The most important forms of sense-knowledge, the con- 
ditions, in fact, of all sensation, are space and time. 
Not only, then, are space and time mental entities 
in the sense that they are elaborated by the mind out 
of the data of experience; they are strictly subjective, 
purely mental, and have no objective entity, except in 
so far as they are applied to the external world by 
the mind. 

Because of what is to follow, it is important to ask 
at this point: Do the a priori forms of sensation, since 
they admittedly enhance the value of sense-knowl- 
edge by rendering it universal and necessary, extend 
the domain of sense-knowledge, and carry us outside 
the narrow confines of the material, or data, of the 
senses? ‘ant holds that they do not. ‘They affect 
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knowledge, so to speak, qualitatively, not quantita- 
tively. Now, the data of sensation represent only 
the appearances (Hrscheinungen) of things; there- 
fore all sensation is confined to a knowledge of ap- 
pearances. Sense-knowledge cannot penetrate to the 
noumenon, the reality of the thing (Ding-an-sich). 

(b) Taking up now the knowledge which we acquire 
by means of the understanding (Verstand), Kant finds 
that thought in the strict sense begins with judgment. 
As in the ease of sense-knowledge, he distinguishes 
here the content and the form. The content of 
judgment, or in other words, that which the under- 
standing joins together in the act of judgment, can be 
nothing but the sense-intuitions, which take place, 
as has been said, by the imposition of the forms of 
space and time on the data of sensation. Some- 
times the sense-intuitions (subject and_ predicate) 
are joined together in a manner that evidently im- 
plies contingency and particularity. An example 
would be the judgment, “This table is square.” With 
judgments of this kind the philosopher is not much 
concerned. He is interested rather in judgments 
such as “ All the sides of a square are equal’, in which 
the relation affirmed to exist between the subject and 
the predicate is necessary and universal. With 
regard to these, Kant’s first remark is that their 
necessity and universality must be a priori. That 
nothing which is universal and necessary can come 
from experience is axiomatic with him. There 
must, then, be forms of judgment, as there are forms 
of sensation, which are imposed by the understand- 
ing, which do not come from experience at all, but 
are a priori. These forms of judgment are the cate- 
gories. It is hardly necessary to call attention to the 
contrast between the Kantian categories and the 
Aristotelean. The difference is fundamental, a 
difference in nature, purpose, function, and effect. 
The important point for the student of Kant is to 
determine the function of the categories. They serve 
to confer universality and necessity on our judgments. 
They serve, moreover, to bring diverse sense-intuitions 
under some degree of unity. But they do not extend 
our knowledge. For while representations (or intui- 
tions) without the categories would be blind, the cate- 
gories without representative, or intuitional, content, 
would be empty. Weare still within the narrow circle 
of knowledge covered by our sense-experience. Space 
and time do not widen that circle; neither do the 
categories. The knowledge, therefore, which we 
acquire by the understanding is confined to the 
appearances of things, and does not extend to the 
noumenal reality, the Ding-an-sich. 

It is necessary at this point to explain what Kant 
means by the “synthetic a priori’ judgments. The 
Aristotelean philosophers distinguished two kinds of 
judgments, namely, synthetic judgments, which are 
the result of a “putting-together” (synthesis) of the 
facts, or data, of experience, and analytic judgments, 
which are the result of a “taking-apart’’ (analysis) 
of the subject and predicate, without immediate 
ceference to experience. Thus, “This table is round” 
is a synthetic judgment; “ All the radii of a circle are 
equal” is an analytic judgment. Now, according to 
the Aristioteleans, all synthetic judgments are a 
posteriori, because they are dependent on experience, 
and all analytic judgments are a priori, because the 
bond, or nexus, in them is perceived without appeal 
to experience. This classification does not satisfy 
Kant. He contends that analytic judgments of the 
kind referred to do not advance knowledge at. all, 
since they always “remain within the concepts [sub- 
ject and predicate] and make no advance beyond the 
data of the concepts”. At the same time he con- 
tends that the synthetic judgments of the Aristote- 
leans have no scientific value, since, coming as they 
do from experience, they must be contingent and 
particular. Therefore he proposes to introduce a 
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third class, namely, synthetic a priori judgments, 
which are synthetic because the content of them is 
supplied by a synthesis of the facts of experience, 
and a priori, because the form of universality and 
necessity is imposed on them by the understanding 
independently of experience. An example would be, 
according to Kant, “ Every effect must have a cause.” 
Our concepts of “effect” and “cause” are supplied by 
experience; but the universality and necessity of 
principle are derived from the a priori endowment of 
the mind. The Aristoteleans answer, and rightly, 
that the so-called synthetic a priori judgments are all 
analytic. “ 

(c) In the third place, Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Reason” is occupied with the reasoning faculty 
(Vernunft). Here “ideas” play a role similar to that 
played in sensation and judgment by space and time 
and the categories, respectively. Examining the 
reasoning faculty, Kant finds that it has three distinct 
operations, namely, categorical, hypothetical, and 
disjunctive reasoning. ‘To these, he says, correspond 
the three “ideas’’, the idea of the soul as thinking 
subject (psychological idea), the idea of matter as 
the totality of phenomena (cosmological idea), and 
the idea of God as the supreme condition of all reality 
(theological idea). He first takes up the idea of the 
soul, and, examining the course of reasoning of the 
psychologist who teaches the substantiality, imma- 
teriality, and immortality of the human soul, he 
pronounces that line of philosophical thought to be 
fallacious, because it starts with the false supposition 
that we can have an intuitive knowledge of the soul 
as the substantial subject of conscious states. This, 
he claims, is an erroneous supposition, for, while we 
can and do know our conscious states, we cannot 
know the subject of them. Rational psychology, 
then, makes a wrong start; its way is full of contra- 
dictions; it does not conclusively establish the im- 
mortality of the soul. Next, Kant subjects the cos- 
mological idea to a similar analysis. He finds that as 
soon as we begin to predicate anything concerning 
the ultimate nature of matter we fall into a whole 
series of contradictions, which he calls “antinomies’’. 
Thus, the propositions, “Matter had a beginning”, 
“The world was created’, are apparently no more 
true than their contradictories, “ Matter is eternal’, 
“The world is uncreated.”’ To every thesis regard- 
ing the ultimate nature of the material universe an 
equally plausible antithesis may be opposed. The 
conclusion is that by pure reason alone we cannot 
attain a knowledge of the nature of the material 
universe. Finally, Kant takes up the theological 
idea, the idea of God, and criticizes the methods and 
arguments of rational theology. The speculative 
basis of our belief in the existence of God is unsound, 
he says, because the proofs brought forward to sup- 
port it are not conclusive. St. Anselm’s ontological 
argument tries to establish an existential proposition 
without reference to experience; it confounds the 
order of things with the order of ideas. The cos- 
mological argument carries the principle of causality 
beyond the world of sense-experience, where alone it 
is valid. And the physico-theological argument from 
design, while it may prove the existence of an intelli- 
gent designer, cannot establish the existence of a 
Supreme Being. Kant, of course, does not deny the 
existence of God, neither does he deny the immor- 
tality of the soul or the ultimate reality of matter. 
His aim is to show that the three ideas, or, in other 
words, speculative reasoning concerning the soul, the 
universe, and God, do not add to our knowledge. 
But, although the ideas do not extend our experience, 
they regulate it. The best way to think about our 
conscious states is to represent them as inhering in a 
substantial subject, about which, however, we can 
know nothing. The best way to think of the external 
world is to represent it as a multiplicity of appear- 
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ances, the ground of which is an unknowable material 
something; and the best way to organize and systema- 
tize all our knowledge of reality is to represent every- 
thing as springing from one source, governed by one 
law, and tending towards one end, the law, the source, 
and the end being an unknown and (speculatively) 
unknowable God. It is very easy to see how this 
negative phase of Kant’s philosophy affected the 
subsequent course of philosophic thought in Europe. 
The conclusions of the first “Critique” are the prem- 
ises of contemporary Agnosticism. We can know 
nothing except the appearances of things; the senses 
reach only phenomena; judgment does not go any 
deeper than the senses, so far as the external world is 
concerned; science and philosophy fail utterly in the 
effort to reach a knowledge of substance (noumenon), 
or essence, and the attempts of metaphysics to teach 
us what the soul is, what matter is, what God is, have 
failed and are doomed to inevitable failure. These 
are the conclusions which Kant reaches in the “ Criti- 
que of Pure Reason”; they are the assumptions of the 
reba and of the Neo-Kantian opponent of Scholas- 
icism. 

(2) Kant, it has often been said, tore down in order to 
build up. What he took away in the first “ Critique” 
he gave back in the second. In the “Critique of 
Pure Reason” he showed that the truths which have 
always been considered the most important in the 
whole range of human knowledge have no foundation 
in metaphysical, that is, purely speculative, reasoning. 
In the “Crit*que of Practical Reasoning” he aims at 
showing that these truths rest on a solid moral basis, 
and are thus placed above all speculative contention 
and the clamour of metaphysical dispute. He has 
overthrown the imposing edifice which Cartesian 
dogmatism had built on the foundation “TI think’; 
he now sets about the task of rebuilding the temple 
of truth on the foundation “T ought.” The moral 
law is supreme. In point of certainty, it is superior 
to any deliverance of the purely speculative conscious- 
ness; I am more certain that “I ought” than I am 
that “I am glad’’, “I am cold”, ete. In point of in- 
sistence, it is superior to any consideration of interest, 

leasure or happiness; I can forego what is for my 
interest, I can set other considerations above pleasure 
and happiness, but if my conscience tells me that “I 
ought” to do something, nothing can gainsay the 
voice of conscience, though, of course, I am free to 
obey or disobey. ‘This, then, is the one unshakable 
foundation of all moral, spiritual, and higher intellec- 
tual truth. The first peculiarity of the moral law is 
that it is universal and necessary. When conscience 
declares that it is wrong to tell a lie, the voice is not 
merely intended for here and now, not for “just this 
once”, but for all time and for all space; it is valid 
always and everywhere. ‘This quality of universality 
and necessity shows at once that the moral law has no 
foundation in pleasure, happiness, the perfection of 
self, or a so-called moral sense. It is tts own foun- 
dation. Its voice reaches conscience immediately, 
commands unconditionally, and need give no reason 
for its behests. It is not, so to speak, a constitutional 
monarch amenable to reason, judgment, or any other 
faculty. It exacts unconditional, and in a sense 
unreasoned, obedience. Hence the “hollow voice’’ of 
the moral law is called by Kant “the categorical im- 
perative”’. This celebrated phrase means merely that 
the moral law is a command (imperative), not a form 
of advice or invitation to act or not to act; and it 
is an unconditional (categorical) command, not a 
command in the hypothetical mood, such as “If you 
wish to be a clergyman you must study theology.” 
One should not, however, overlook the peculiarly 
empty character of the categorical imperative. Only 
in its most universal “hollow” utterances does it 

ossess those qualities which render it unique in 

uman experience. But as soon as the contingent 
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data, or contents of a specific moral precept, are 
presented to it, it imposes its universality and neces- 
sity on them and lifts them to its own level. The 
contents may have been good, but they could not 
have been absolutely good; for nothing is absolutely 
good except good will—the acceptance, that is, of the 
moral law. 

_ We know the moral law not by inference, but by 
immediate intuition. This intuition is, as it were, the 
primum philosophicum. It takes the place of Des- 
cartes’ primary intuition of hisown thought. From it 
all the important truths of philosophy are deduced, 
the freedom of the will, the immortality of the soul, 
and the existence of God. The freedom of the will 
follows from the existence of the moral law, because 
the fact that ‘‘T ought” implies the fact that ‘‘I can.” 
I know that I ought to do a certain thing, and from 
this I infer that I can. In the order of things, of 
course, freedom precedes obligation. In the order of 
knowledge, I infer freedom from the fact of obligation. 
Similarly, the immortality of the soul is implied in the 
moral law. The moral law demands complete fulfil- 
ment of itself in absolute human perfection. But the 
highest perfection that man can attain in this life is 
only partial or incomplete perfection, because, so long 
as the soul is united with the body, there is always in 
our nature a mixture of the corporeal with the spirit- 
ual; the striving towards holiness is accompanied by 
an inclination towards unholiness, and virtue implies a 
struggle. There must, therefore, be a life beyond the 
grave in which this ‘‘endless progress”, as Kant calls 
it, will be continued. Finally, the moral law implies 
the existence of God. And that in two ways. The 
authoritative ‘‘voice” of the law implies a lawgiver. 
Moreover, the nature of the moral law implies that 
there be somewhere a good which is not only supreme, 
but complete, which embodies in its perfect holiness 
all the conditions which the moral law implies. This 
supreme good is God. 

(3) Intermediate between the speculative reason, 
which is the faculty of knowledge, and practical reason, 
which is the faculty of voluntary action, is the faculty 
which Kant calls judgment, and which is the faculty 
of esthetic appreciation. As the true is the object of 
knowledge, and as the good is the object of action, the 
beautiful and purposive is the object of judgment. By 
this peculiar use of the word judgment Kant places 
himself at once outside the ranks of the sensists, who 
refer all the constituents of beauty to sense-perceived 
qualities. He is an intellectualist in esthetics, reduc- 
ing the beautiful to elements of intellectuality. The 
beautiful, he teaches, is that which universally and 
necessarily gives disinterested pleasure, without the 
concept of definite design. It differs, consequently, 
from the agreeable and the useful. However, Kant is 
careful to remark that the enjoyment of the beautiful 
is not purely intellectual, as is the satisfaction which 
we experience in contemplating the perfect. The per- 
fect appeals to the intellect alone, while the beautiful 
appeals also to the emotions and to the zsthetic fac- 
ulty. Closely allied to the beautiful is the purposive. 
The same faculty, judgment, which enables us to per- 
ceive and enjoy the esthetic aspect of nature and of art, 
enables us also to perceive that in the manifold variety 
of our experience there is evidence of purpose or design. 
Kant introduced in his ‘‘Critique” of the teleological 
judgment an important distinction between external 
and internal adaptation. External adaptation, he 
taught, exists between the organism and its environ- 
ment, as, for instance, between the plant and the soil 
in which it grows. Internal adaptation exists among 
the structural parts of the organism, or between the 
organism and its function. The former, he believed, 
could be explained by merely mechanical causes, but 
the latter necessitates the introduction of the concept 
of final cause. Organisms act as though they were 
produced by a cause which had a purpose in view. We 
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cannot clearly demonstrate that purpose. The teleolog- 
ical concept is, therefore, like the ‘‘ideas” (the soul, 
the world, God) not constitutive of our experience but 
regulative of it. The highest use of the esthetic fac- 
ulty is the realization of the beautiful and the pur- 
posive as symbols of moral good. What speculative 
reason fails to find in nature, namely, a beautiful, 
purposive order, is suggested by the esthetic judgment 
and fully attained by religion, which rests on the prac- 
tical reason. 

Kant, as is well known, reduces religion to a system 
of conduct. He defines religion as ‘‘the acknowledg- 
ment that our duties are God’s commandments”. He 
describes the essence of religion as consisting in moral- 
ity. Christianity is a religion and is true only in so far 
as it conforms to this definition. The ideal Church 
should be an ‘‘ethical republic”; it should discard all 
dogmatic definitions, accept ‘‘rational faith” as its 
guide in all intellectual matters, and establish the 
kingdom of God on earth by bringing about the reign 
of duty. Even the Christian law of charity must take 
second place to the supreme exigencies of duty. In 
fact, it has been remarked that Kant’s idea of religion, 
in so far as it is at all Scriptural, is inspired more by 
the Old than by the New Testament. He maintains 
that those dogmas which Christianity holds sacred, 
such as the mystery of the Trinity, should be given an 
ethical interpretation, should, so to speak, be regarded 
as symbols of moral concepts and values. Thus “‘his- 
torical faith”, he says, is the ‘‘vehicle of rational 
faith”. For the person and character of Christ he 
professes the greatest admiration. Christ, he de- 
clares, was the exemplification of the highest moral 
perfection. 

Critics and historians are not all agreed as to Kant’s 
rank among philosophers. Some rate his contribu- 
tions to philosophy so highly that they consider his 
doctrines to be the culmination of all that went before 
him. Others, on the contrary, consider that he made 
a false start when he assumed in his criticism of specu- 
lative reason that whatever is universal and necessary 
in our knowledge must come from the mind itself, and 
not from the world of reality outside us. These oppo- 
nents of Kant consider, moreover, that while he pos- 
sessed the synthetic talent which enabled him to build 
up a system of thought, he was lacking in the analytic 
quality by which the philosopher is able to observe 
what actually takes place in the mind. And in a 
thinker who reduced all philosophy to an examination 
of knowledge the lack of the ability to observe what 
actually takes place in the mind is a serious defect. 
But, whatever may be ourestimate of Kant as a phi- 
lospher, we should not undervalue his importance. 
Within the limits of the philosophical sciences them- 
selves, his thought was the starting-point for Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer; and, so far as 
contemporary philosophic thought in Germany is con- 
cerned, whatever of it is not Kantian takes for its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic its opposition to some point 
of Kantian doctrine. In England the Agnostic School 
from Hamilton to Spencer drew its inspiration from 
the negative teaching of the ‘‘Critique of Pure Rea- 
son”. In France the Positivism of Comte and the neo- 
Criticism of Renouvier had a similar origin. Kant’s 
influence reached out beyond philosophy into various 
other departments of thought. In the history of the 
natural sciences his name is associated with that of 
Laplace, in the theory which accounts for the origin of 
the universe by a natural evolution from primitive 
cosmic nebula. In theology his non-dogmatie notion 
of religion influenced Ritschl, and his method of trans- 
forming dogmatic truth into moral inspiration finds an 
echo, to say the least, in the exegetical experiments of 
Renan and his followers. 

Some philosophers and theologians have held that 
the objective data on which the Catholic religion is 
based are incapable of proof from speculative reason, 
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but are demonstrable from practical reason, will, senti- 
ment, or vital action. That this position is, however, 
dangerous, is proved by recent events. The Imma- 
nentist movement, the Vitalism of Blondel, the 
anti-Scholasticism of the ‘‘Annales de philosophie 
chrétienne”, and other recent tendencies towards a 
non-intellectual apologetic of the Faith, have their 
roots in Kantism, and the condemnation they have 
received from ecclesiastical authority shows plainly 
that they have no clear title to be considered a substi- 
tute for the intellectualistic apologetic which has for 
its ground the realism of the Scholastics. 


Kants siimmtliche Werke, ed. HARTENSTEIN (10 vols., Leip- 
zig, 1838-39; new ed., 1867-8); RosENKRANZ AND SCHUBERT 
(12 vols., Leipzig, 1838-42); Kircamann (8 vols., Berlin, 
1868—); Prussi1AN ACADEMY OF ScreNncES (Berlin, 1902—). 

Translations: Max Miiier, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
(New York, 1896); Merkiesonn, same title (London, 1854); 
Prolegomena, paraphrased and translated by Manarry AND 
Brernarp (London, 1874; 2nd ed., 1889); Assorr, Critique of 
Practical Reason (London, 1879; 4th ed., 1889); Warson, Selec- 
tions (London, 1888; new ed., 1901). ¥ 

The literature on Kantis abundant. Out of the many exposi- 
tory works, the following are to be named: Carrp, Critical 
Philosophy of Kant (2 vols., London, 1889); Watuace, Kant ia 
Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics (Edinburgh, 1892); GrEEN, 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant (London, 1593) in Worlzs, ed. 
Nerriesuip, II, 2-155; Warson, Kant and is Dnglish Criitcs 
(London, 1888); Ipem, The Philosophy of Kant Explained (Glas- 
gow, 1908). In German: Pautsen, Immanuel Kant sein Leben 
u. seine Lehre (3rd ed., 1899). In French: Ruyssen, Kant in 
Grand Philosophes (Paris, 1900). 

Leciere, Le mouvement catholique kantien en France in Kant 
Studien, III, ii and iii (reprinted, Paris, 1902); and FonTar1nn, 
Les infiltrations kantiennes, etc. (Paris, 1902), give an account of 
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Karinthia (Carantanum; Slovene, Korosxo; 
Germ. KARNTEN), a crownland in the Austrian Em- 
pire, bounded on the east by Styria (Stajersko), on 
the north by Styria and Salzburg, on the west by the 
Tyrol, and on the south by Italy, Gérz, and Krain; 
area, 40,006 sq. miles; population, 370,000, of whom 
65 per cent are Germans or germanized Slovenes, the 
remaining 35 per cent being true Slovenes. In re- 
ligion 95 per cent of the inhabitants are Catholics. 
The country divides itself naturally into Upper and 
Lower Karinthia; to the former belongs the beautiful 
mountain and lake region west of Beljak or Villach; 
to the latter, the valley of Celovee bordered by the 
wooded uplands of the Norie and Carnie Alps, or 
Karavanken (Grintavei). The climate is cold and 
raw owing to the glacier-capped mountains which 
hem it in to the south; in the summer, the temperature 
rises as high as 79°, and in the winter varies from 
27° above to 22° below zero. In the summer, fogs 
cover the northern and southern valleys; storms and 
hail are prevalent in the interior. The highest moun- 
tains are Veliki Zyon or Gross Glockner, 12,444 feet 
high, with its glacier Pasterica; and Mali Zvon, 12,236 
feet. The principal river is the Drave, which flows 
through the length of the crownland from west to east, 
and receives the waters of many streams. The Bela, 
with its magnificent falls, flows into the Tagliamento. 
In the watershed of the Bela there is a famed place of 
pilgrimage, known as Holy Blood. There are also 
many lakes which play an important part in the 
economy of the province as waterways; and the 
picturesqueness of those in the north-east especially, 
is a continual attraction to tourists. There are 
mineral and hot springs in Prebela, St. Lenart, Do- 
brava, Bela, and Teplitz near Beljak. In the valley 
of Levant or “WKoroski vrt”’, grain is cultivated in 
abundance; cattle raising is important; oats, rye, 
wheat, barley, potatoes and flax are grown, and there 
is some trade in vines and silkworms. Mines of lead, 
zinc, iron, and coal are actively worked; wood-carving 
and weaving are carried on extensively. Silver and 
gold are found in the vicinity of Beljak, copper at 
Loganah, sulphur at Schiittbach. The country is in- 
tersected by railways and highways along the Drave 
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from Maribor to Celovee, and from Beljak to Fran- 
zensfeste. 

The principal towns are: Celovec (24,000), see of the 
prince-bishop, and head-quarters of the Slovenian 
literary society of St. Mohor, which circulates 500,000 
books annually among its members; St. Vid; Irka; 
Castle Ostrovica; Brezje; Hiittenberg; St. Andrew’s, 
the original see of the bishop; Sv. Ii (elevation 4620 
feet); Beljak (the old Roman stronghold Santicum); 
Plajberg; TrbiZ Pontafel; Sv. ViSarje (5500 feet 
high). The political administration of the province 
is in the hands of the governor residing at Celovec. 
The crownland is divided into ten judicial districts. 
Celovee is an independent district administered by 
the governor. The country has its own legislature 
for internal affairs and sends seven delegates to the 
imperial diet. 

To the bishop belong jus presentationis et investiture, 
and in some parishes patronatus privati; the diocese is 
coextensive with the province, and is divided into 23 
deaneries and 265 parishes. There are, moreover, 15 
Protestant parishes. In the year 1858 Lower Karin- 
thia belonged to the Bishop of Maribor, Styria, who 
in the previous year had moved his see from St. An- 
drew’s when that district was incorporated with the 
Bishopric of Klagenfurt. The diocesan seminary is 
at Celovee; and there are 12 monasteries. There are 
379 schools and 4 colleges. The public schools are 
supported by the local government; German is used in 
210, Slovenian in 129, and in 40 schools both lan- 
guages are taught. The Benedictines have a college 
at St. Paul. 

History.—The name Karinthia is derived from 
Karni, a Celtic people. The Slovenian name Korosko, 
originates from the tribe of the same name, the IXoro- 
tani, or Gorotani, people dwelling in the mountains. 
The Celtic people Taurisci were there in the fourth 
century B. c., but in the first century at the time of 
Augustus, Karinthia formed a part of Noricum. At 
the end of the sixth century of the Christian era the 
land was peopled by Slovenes flying from the 
persecutions of the Avars. At that time Noricum 
was claimed by the Frankish kings, devastated by 
Germanic migration, and passed into the hands of the 
dukes of Bavaria. Tassil, Duke of Bavaria, ravaged 
the country, but in the following year (596) the 
Slovenes were avenged. Tassil died in 612, and was 
succeeded by his son Garibaldi II, who was defeated 
by the Slovenes at Agunt. In alliance with the 
parent stock, they threw off the Avar yoke and 
elected Samo as king (627). The Franks, Langobardi, 
and Alamanni did not look with friendly eyes on this 
new state, and King Dagobert declared war against 
Samo; the Slovenes, though victorious, suffered 
severely, and then invaded Bavaria; they settled 
themselves, later, up and down Furlany, Tyrol, and 
Salzburg. Karinthia had its own princes subject to 
the governor of Styria, eastern Tyrol and Krain, and 
in 705 successfully defended its boundaries against 
the Duke of Furlany. The first Slovene Prince of 
Karinthia was Borut (748), vassal of the Franks and 
of Pepin the Short. Borut died and was succeeded 
by his son Karath, and his grandson Hotimer, who 
was the last prince of the old ruling family. After 
the defeat of the Langobardi and Tassil, Duke of 
Bavaria, Charlemagne took possession of Karinthia, 
and made it a margravate. 

The beginnings of Christianity in Karinthia are lost 
in obscurity, though it is certain that the Gospel came 
from Aquileia and from Salzburg. In the days of 
Samo, St. Amand came to preach in south-western 
Noricum (630). Bishop Rupert of Worms was in- 
vited to build churches and to erect monasteries. His 
successor Vitalis was more successful among the 
Slovenes. The dukes of Bavaria and bishops of 
Salzburg, especially Tassil II (748 to 788) and Vir- 
gilius, laboured to Christianize Karinthia. The latter 
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deserves to be called the Apostle of the Slovenes in 
KXarinthia. The oldest churches are Our Lady’s, and 
the church of Paterjon at Turji. Arnus, successor to 
Virgilius, appointed Theodoric (803) Bishop of Karin- 
thia. In the first half of the ninth century there were 
three bishops on Karinthian soil. From 788 to 973, 
the country was subject to the Frankish and German 
emperors; by the ‘Treaty of Verdun (843) it passed 
into the hands of Louis the German, whose grand- 
son Arnulf was the first to bear the title of Duke of 
KXarinthia. Louis gave the province to his son Carlo- 
man (856), who in a short time allied himself with 
his father’s enemy, Rastislay Morayski. For this he 
was imprisoned by his father, but was afterwards re- 
leased and given command of Bavaria, Karinthia, and 
part of Pannonia. After Carloman’s death, Arnulf 
joined Upper Pannonia to the ecclesiastical district. 
of Karinthia; about this time the Slavonie liturgy 
and gospels, as translated by Sts. Cyril and Methodius, 
were introduced into Karinthia, but the bishops of 
Salzburg were opposed to the liturgy. The counts of 
Furlany tried to gain control of Karinthia and Croatia, 
but were defeated by Louis, Prince of the Pannonian 
Croats, who repulsed the invasion of Balderic (819). 
Ingo, a Slovene prince (c. 828), was famous for his 
piety and charity. 

Louis the Child, Otto I, and Henry II disregarded 
the invasion of the Huns, and Karinthia was left to 
defend itself. The Langobardi of Germany took 
possession of the Zilli valley; and all the possessions of 
the natives who fell in battle were given to German 
settlers, or to churches or monasteries of German 
origin. From 976 to 1335 Karinthia was the property 
of various ruling families. Emperor Otto III sepa- 
rated it from Bavaria (995). In the twelfth century 
the noble family of Sponheim held it, and when that 
family became extinct (1269) the Bohemian king, 
Ottocar II, took possession of the province. In the 
year 1072, the Diocese of Karinthia, now known as 
Klagenfurt or Krska skofija, was founded by Arch- 
bishop Gebhard of Salzburg. It had six monasteries 
for Dominican and Benedictine nuns. Henry V tried 
to gain possession of the church property, but Bishop 
Konrad censured him, and foreed him to desist. 
Duke Engelbert made a like attempt, but was 
brought to penance by Leopold the Holy. Ottacar 
II renounced all his possessions save Bohemia and 
Moravia; and Karinthia came under the rule of 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, German Emperor, who handed 
over its administration to Count Mainhardt of Tyrol 
in return for a loan of 30,000 ducats. That family 
becoming extinct in 1335, the Austrian Duke Albrecht. 
took possession of the land, and since then it has been 
joined to the empire. The“ Iron” Duke Ernest (1414), 
was the last to be appointed Duke of Karinthia ac- 
cording to the old usage and right. The Turks plun- 
dered the country many times; in 1476 and in 1478 
they invaded the villages, and in 1493 laid siege to 
Beljak. At this time the serfs, to the number of 
6000, dissatisfied with the money standard, took up 
arms under pretext of defending the country against 
the Turks, but at the first sight of them they fled, and 
many thousands were captured. The revolt started 
again in 1515 for better administration of justice, 
and was settled on 24 April, 1518, and an imperial 
decree proclaimed the city of Celovee capital of 
Karinthia. bs 

Three bishoprics, Salzburg, Bamberg, and Goriska, 
had possessions in Karinthia. But in 1529 and 1532 
one-third of them were secularized, and sold by the 
governor to meet military expenses. Bamberg sold 
Maria Theresa its whole property for one million 
florins, and 4 per cent bonds amounting to 351,000 
florins. The Diocese of Salzburg, in 1803 and 1806, 
lost all its possessions through confiscation. The 
first Apostle of Lutheranism in Karinthia was one Volk 
Todt, guardian of the Minorites at Volkesberg; and 
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after him a rich peasant and mine owner, Veitmoser; 
later on came more ardent preachers from German 
universities. ‘The miners were agents in the work of 
Protestantism, for they were all Germans. Emperor 
Ferdinand favoured Utraquism, but started a counter- 
reformation, cleared his court of Protestants, and 
appointed a practical Catholic, Count Nagoral, as 
governor of Karinthia. A demand was made on 
Ferdinand for freedom of religion, which he denied, 
and the repression of Protestantism went on. The 
Bishop of Seckau, Martin Brenner, with an armed 
force searched Lutheran houses and churches, burned 
their books, and ealled on all to swear allegiance to the 
Catholic Faith or to leave the province. He was a 
Utraquist, and appointed priests to the vacant par- 
ishes, and in a short time nearly all the country was 
Catholic. 

In the year 1604 the Jesuits came to Celovec 
and were given the church of Holy Trinity. Joseph 
II centralized the government. In the war of 1809 
Austria ceded to Napoleon the district of Beljak, and 
he joined it to Illyria. In 1815 it was given back to 
Austria, and since 1825, together with the district of 
Celovee, it has formed part of Austrian Illyria, subject 
to the imperial governor at Ljubljana. MKarinthia 
was proclaimed an independent crownland in the 
year 1849. 

Grant-Durr, Studies in European Politics (1866); UncrE- 
WITTER, Geschichte der dsterreichischen Kaiserstaats (1559); VAL- 


vazor, Die Ehre Herzogt. Krain (1688); Ersen, Vojvodstvo 
Korosko (Ljubljana, 1866); OroZen, Zemljopis (Ljubljana, 
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Karnkowski (Karncovius), Sraniszaw, Arch- 
bishop of Gnesen and Primate of Poland, b. about 
1526; d. at Lowicz, in the Government of Warsaw, 25 
May (al., 8 June), 1603. As early as 1563 (according 
to Gams not until 1568) he was named Bishop of 
Wlozlawsk (Wladislavia, Kalisch), and rendered great 
service to religion and education by founding, besides 
several schools, a seminary for priests in his episcopal 
residence. By order of the Synod of Petrikau (1577), 
he made a new collection of synodal laws under the 
title “ Constitutiones synodorum metropolitane eccle- 
sis Gnesnensis provincialium” (IXrakow, 1579). His 
political and religious influence in contemporary Po- 
land was great. Under King Sigismund II Augustus 
(1548-72) the Reformation made great progress in 
Poland, especially the Calvinist teaching, while the 
Lutherans and Socinians bitterly opposed each other. 
When Sigismund died, Henry of Valois, later Henry 
III of France, was elected King of Poland. On his 
entry into Meseritz, Karnkowski weleomed him in the 
name of the Polish estates. The archbishop also at- 
tended the coronation (1574), and tried to keep the 
new king in Poland, but in the same year the French 
throne fell vacant and he returned to France. Karn- 
kowski then urged the election of Stephen Bathori, 
Prince of Transylvania. The latter was suspected of 
favouring the Reformation, but under the influence of 
Karnkowski he declared openly for Catholicism, and 
was crowned king 1 May, 1576, by Karnkowski, as 
Uchafiski, Primate of Poland and Archbishop of 
Gnesen, had refused to crown him. 

Uchanski died 5 April, 1581, and Karnkowski was 
named his successor in the same year (21 April) in the 
archiepiscopal See of Gnesen and Primacy of Poland; 
as such, he governed Poland after the death of Stephen 
Bathori (12 Dec., 1586). Eventually he succeeded in 
electing as king Sigismund III Vasa (1587-1632). 
Through this young king, formerly Crown Prince of 
Sweden, and reared a good Catholic by his mother 
Katharina, Karnkowski hoped to stay the progress of 
the Reformation in Poland. After Cardinal Hosius, 
the archbishop was the most prominent opponent of 
the Polish Reformation. He favoured the Jesuits in 
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every way, built a college for them at Kalisch, and 
aseminary at Gnesen. He established an insti- 
tute for twelve noble students, which is still extant, 
under the direction of the cathedral chapter of Gnesen. 
It was he who urged the Jesuit Jacob Wujek to trans- 
late the Holy Scriptures into Polish; this translation 
was approved by the pope and is still regarded as a 
classic (Sommervogel, “ Bibl. de la C. de J.”, VIII, 
1234 sq.). Karnkowski wrote several important works, 
mostly theological; among them are: “ Eucharistia”, 
forty discourses in Polish on the Blessed Sacrament 
(Krakow, 1602); Polish sermons on the Messias or the 
Redemption (Krakow, 1597); “De jure provinciali ter- 
rarum civitatumque Prussie” (Krakow, 1574); “ Liber 
epistolarum familiarium et illustrium virorum” (Kra- 


kow, 1584). He is buried in the Jesuit church at 
Kalisch. 
Bieuskt, Zywot Stanistawa_ Karnkowskiego Arcybiskupa 
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Kaskaskia Indians, formerly chief tribe of the con- 
federacy of Illinois Indians (q. y.). The name is of un- 
certain etymology, but may possible have reference 
to a “hide scraper”. With the other Illinois they 
probably made their first acquaintance with the 
French at the Jesuit mission station of Chegoimegon 
(Lapointe near Bayfield, Wisconsin), established by 
the noted Father Claude Allouez in 1667. In 1673, 
Father Marquette, on his return from the lower Mis- 
sissippi, was kindly received at their village, and on 
their earnest request returned later and founded 
among them in April, 1675, the Mission of the Im- 
maculate Conception, the first of the Illinois missions, 
apparently about the present site of Utica, Lasalle 
Co., Illinois. On his death, a month later, the work 
was suspended until taken up again in 1677 by Al- 
louez, who remained until the arrival of Lasalle in, 
1679, by whom the mission was turned over to the 
Recollects, Fathers Gabriel de la Ribourde and Zeno- 
bius Membré. In consequence of the opposition of 
the Indian priests, the attacks of the Iroquois, and the 
murder of Father Ribourde by the Kickapoo, the 
Recollect tenure was brief. In 1684 Allouez returned, 
but withdrew a second time on the rumoured ap- 
proach of Lasalle from the south in 1687. In the 
latter year also the Jesuit Father James Gravier 
visited the tribe. 

In 1692 the celebrated Jesuit Father Sebastian 
Rasle restored the mission, which continued thence- 
forward under Jesuit auspices for a period of 
eighty years. In 1693 Gravier (q. v.) took charge 
and with Binneteau, Pinet, Marest, and others la- 
boured with much success until his death in 1706 from 
a wound received at the hands of an unconverted 
Peoria. He compiled the first grammar of the lan- 
guage, and about the year 1700 was instrumental in 
settling the tribe in a new village about the present 
Kaskaskia, Illinois, near the mouth of the river of the 
same name, which remained their principal town and 
mission station until their final removal from the 
State. When visited by Charlevoix in 1721 the Kas- 
kaskia were considered Christian, although a consid- 
erable portion of the other Illinois still adhered to 
their old forms. 

; Notwithstanding the apparent success of the mis- 
sion, the whole Illinois nation was in rapid decline 
from the hostilities of the northern tribes and the 
wholesale dissipation introduced by the French garri- 
sons. In 1764 the Kaskaskia, who may have num- 
bered originally 2000, were reported at 600, and in 1778 
at 210, including 60 warriors. In 1762 the Jesuits 
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were suppressed by the French Government, and any 
later work was carried on by secular priests. In 1795 
the Kaskaskia first entered into treaty relations with 
the United States, and in 1832, together with the kin- 
dred Peoria, they ceded all of their remaining original 
territory in Illinois and were assigned to a reservation 
in what is now north-eastern Oklahoma, where they 
still reside, the entire confederated band, including 
Kaskaskia, Peoria, and other representatives of the 
old Illinois, together with the remnant of the Wea and 
Piankishaw of Indiana, numbering only 200 souls, not 
one of whom is full-blood, and not more than a dozen 
of whom retain the language. 

Indian Commissioner's Annual Repts.; Jesuit Relations; Tlli- 
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Sux, Catholic Missions (New York, 1854). 
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Kassa. See Cassovia, Diocese or. 


Kassai, PREFECTURE APosToLic oF UppEr, erected 
as a simple mission in 1901, and detached, as a prefec- 
ture Apostolic, 
from the Vicariate 
of Belgian Congo 
since 20 August, 
1901. The resi- 
dence of the pre- 
fect Apostolic is 
the mission of St. 
Joseph de Lulua- 
bourg situated a 
few miles to the 
south of the station 
of the Belgian col- 
ony of Luluabourg, 
in the district of 
Lualaba-Kassai, 
the chief town of 
which is Lusambo, 
residence of the 
district commis- 
sioner. The pre- 
fecture, at the time 
of its creation, 
comprised almost 
all the Lualaba- 
Kassai district. It was bounded on the north by the 
Vicariate of Belgian Congo (district of the Equa- 
teur); on the east by the same vicariate (territory of 
the Katanga Company); on the south by Portu- 
guese Congo; on the west by the Lubue river. In 
1908 it was enlarged by taking as its boundaries on 
the east the left bank of the Lualaba, and on the 
west the Prefecture of the Kwango, which is in 
charge of the Jesuit Fathers. 

The climate is hot and damp and the ground 
marshy. Fever is endemic, while the ‘sleeping sick- 
ness”? makes great ravages among the blacks and may 
be communicated to white men by the tsetse fly. The 
languages used are those of the Bena Lulua, the Ba- 
luba, Bena Kanioka, the Batetela, the Bakuba, the 
Bakete, and the Balunda. It is impossible to fix even 
approximately the number of inhabitants, more than 
half of the prefecture being as yet unexplored. All 
that can be said is that the population numbers mill- 
ions of pagans all devoted to a rude fetichism. Man 
lives there in the primitive state; in certain regions, 
among others that of the Bakete, the natives, men and 
women, go entirely naked. Only one religious order 
of men is engaged in the evangelization of this country, 
the Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary of 
Scheut-les-Bruxelles; there is also but a single reli- 
gious order of women, the Sisters of Charity of Ghent, 
Belgium. ‘ ' 

Since 15 November, 1891, when Pére Cambier ar- 
rived alone at Luluabourg to commence the evangeli- 
zation of these regions, eleven residences have been es- 
tablished. They are, in the order of their foundation: 
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A Vausrat VIRGIN 
Angelica Kauffmann, Pinacoteca, 
Dresden 
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(1) St-Joseph de Luluabourg; (2) Mérode Salvator 
(Kala Kafumba); (3) St-Trudon de Lusambo; (4) 
Hemptinne St-Bénoit; (5) Tielen St-Jacques; (6) 
Bena Makima St-Victorien; (7) St-Antoine de Lu- 
sambo; (8) Lusambo; (9) Udemba; (10) Pangu-hopi- 
tal; (11) Liége-Sacrés-Coeurs at Katanga. Besides 
these large residences, tended by at least three priests 
or two priests and a lay brother, nineteen fermes- 
chapelles (or Christian villages) have been established 
in the prefecture. They are named: (1) Louvain- 
Alma-Mater; (2) Grammont Notre-Dame sur la Mon- 
tagne; (3) Notre-Dame de Lourdes; (4) Lourdes- 
Notre-Dame; (5) Ypres; (6) St-Antoine; (7) TFlobeeq 
Notre-Dame de la Paix; (8) Tshibata Notre-Dame de 
Congo; (9) Louvain Adolphe Edmond; (10) Courtrai 
St-Amand; (11) Kasangai St-Remi; (12) Bakete; (13) 
Tshifwadi Sacré-Coeur; (14) Tshileta; (15) Kanjiki 
St-Jean; (16) Hely St-Aignan; (17) Merode Wester- _ 
loo; (18) Liége St-Urbain; and (19) Harelbeke St- 
Charles. 
The religious in charge are thirty-three priests 
and thirteen brothers of the Congregation of Scheut, 
and twenty Sisters of Charity of Ghent, who live 
in three residences, St-Joseph, St-Trudon de Lu- 
sambo and Hemptinne St-Bénoit. There are in 
the prefecture about twenty churches and chapels; 
over five thousand 
Catholics and 
about six thousand 
catechumens; 
eleven schools, at- 
tended by about 
eight hundred 
boys and five hun- 
dred girls. Over 
seven hundred 
orphans are cared 
for in orphan asy- 
lums. 

The Prefect 
Apostolic of Upper 
Kassal is Most 
Rev. Emeri Cam- 
bier, born at Flo- 
becq (Belgian 
Hainault), 2 Jan- 
uary, 1865. He 
was ordained 
priest 20 Novem- 
ber, 1887, arrived 
in the Congo in \ 
1888, at Lulua- 
bourg in 1891, and in 1904 was placed at the head of the 
newly created prefecture Apostolic. The King of Bel- 
gium has lately named him an officer of the Royal 
Order of the Lion in recognition of his services in 
eens Annuaire pontificale catholique (Paris, 1910); 
Missiones catholice (Rome, 1910). 


Sranisiaus II, Kine or Pouanp 
Angelica Kauffmann, Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence 


Emert CAMBIER. 


Kauffmann, Anaruica, b. at Coire, in the canton 
of Grisons, Switzerland, 30 October, 1741; d. at Rome, 
5 Nov., 1807. She was the pupil of her father, Johann 
Joseph, a painter of mediocre talent, who, neverthe- 
less, had an excellent knowledge of the principles 
underlying his art, and initiated Angelica at an early 
age into the difficult use of colours. An astonishingly 
precocious child, she was summoned to Como by the 
bishop, Monsignor Nevroni, who desired her to make a 
portrait of him, at which time she had not yet com- 
pleted her twelfth year. Francis III of Este, Duke of 
Modena and Governor of Milan, declared himself her 
protector. Cardinal Roth invited her to Constance 
and commissioned her to paint his portrait. At the 
same time Angelica showed a great aptitude for music 
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and singing, and some of her father’s friends strongly 
urged her to give up painting, but in vain. This 
episode in her life she has represented in a picture, 
showing herself, between Painting and Music, bidding 
farewell to Music. Nevertheless, while cultivating the 
latter muse less ardently than the other, she was still a 
clever musician. Italy again attracted her; after vis- 
its to Parma and Florence, successively, she arrived, 
in 1763, at Rome, where she attended Winckelmann’s 
courses in perspective. Ona visit to Venice she made 
the acquaintance of some English noblemen, and a re- 
sult of this meeting was her decision to take up resi- 
dence in London (1766). Reynolds, whose portrait 
she executed, accorded her a most flattering reception, 
and conceived for her a passion to which she could 
never give any encouragement. Among the pictures 
which she painted in England we may mention “The 
. Mother of the Gracchi”’, “The 
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mation, chiefly because the drawing leaves too much 
to be desired. 


GHERARDO DE Rossi, Vita di Angelica Kauffmann pittrice 
(Florence, 1810); KonyNENBURG, Kunstverdiensten van An- 
gelica Kauffmann en Raphael (Amsterdam, 1810); DE W AILLY, 
Anjelica Kauffmann (2 vols., Paris, 1838); WESSELY in Kunst 
und Kunstler des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit (Leipzig, 1876). 

GASTON SoRTAIS. 


Kaufmann, ALEXANDER, poet and ‘ folklorist, 
born at Bonn, 14 May, 1817; died at Wertheim, 
1 May, 1893. He came of a well-known patrician 
family, whose members were prominent during the 
eighteenth century, some being in the city regiment of 
Bonn and others in the service of the former Elector of 
Cologne. Kaufmann was related to the two historical 
painters, Andreas and Karl Miiller. At Bonn he studied 
jurisprudence, languages, and history; in 1844 he was 
appointed teacher of Prince 


Sacrifice of Messalina”, the 
“Meeting of Edgar and El- 
frida”, and ‘‘Cupid and 
Psyche”. She also engraved 
many of her works. Her van- 
ity made her the victim of a 
cruel deception: she allowed 
herself to be captivated by 
the engaging manners of a 
stranger who represented him- 
self to be Count Frederick de 
Horn, and married him (1767). 
When the imposture was dis- 
covered, a separation followed 
(1768). The talent of Angelica 
Kauffmann, suggestive of the 
Reynolds manner, was highly 
appreciated in England. The 
Royal Academy of London 
elected her as one of its original 
members. Gessner and Klop- 
stock sang of her, and the 
latter, in recognition, received 
a sentimental picture. The 
pretended Count de Horn hay- 
ing died in 1781, Angelica was 
free to contract a second mar- 
riage; she married the Vene- 
tian painter, Antonio Zucchi, 
and they determined to return 
to Italy. After a sojourn at Venice, during which An- 
gelica painted “ Leonardo da Vinci dying in the arms of 
Francis1”’, they visited Naples and then went to Rome 
to establish themselves permanently. There she 
opened a salon, where G. de Rossi and Seroux d’ A gin- 
court, the latter then engaged on his “Histoire de 
Vart par les monuments”, were frequently to be seen. 
Goethe, when he visited Rome, was also received in her 
salon, and speaks of it in the account of his journey. 
She painted for the Emperor Joseph II, who was then 
travelling in Italy, the “ Return of Arminius victorious 
over the legions of Varus” and “ Aineas celebrating the 
Funeral Rites of Pallas”. In the last years of her life 
she was sorely tried by reverses of fortune and by 
the death of her husband (1795). “The poverty does 
not terrify me”, she confided to an intimate friend, 
“but the loneliness kills me.”’ She languished for some 
twelve years. The academicians of St. Luke assisted 
at her obsequies in the church of 8. Andrea delle Frate, 
where she was buried. It was chiefly as a portrait- 
painter that Angelica Kauffmann was distinguished; 
her hght touch is not wanting in grace, nor her colour- 
ing in brilliancy. In this genre, the portrait of the 
Duchess of Brunswick, sister of George III, is consid- 
ered her masterpiece. Her portrait of herself is to be 
seen in the Berlin Museum. Her historical pictures are 
altogether inferior; the sentimentalism of the period 
in which she lived contributed to their vogue, and they 
have since declined considerably in the general esti- 


Karl von Léwenstein-Wert- 
heim-Rosenberg, who, in 1850, 
made him keeper of the ar- 
chives at Wertheim, which post 
he retained until his death. 
He published “Gedichte” 
(1852), “Mainsagen” (1853), 
and “Unter den Reben” 
(1871). His original research 
for Karl Simrock’s legends of 
the Rhine, and his own legends 
of the Main are very valuable. 
He collaborated with the 
highly imaginative poet Georg 
Friedrich Daumer in “ Mytho- 
terpe, ein Mythen-, Sagen- und 
Legendenbuch”; did critical 
research work on “Cesarius 
von Heisterbach’’(1850,1862) ; 
and translated ‘“ Wunderbare 
Geschichten aus den Werken 
des Cesarius von Heisterbach’’ 
(1888-91). His posthumous 
“Biographie des _ belgischen 
Dominikaners Thomas von ~* 
Chantimpre” was published 
in 1899. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN 
By herself, Berlin Museum 


LEopoLp KaurmMann, Chief 
Burgomaster of Bonn, brother 
of the above, b. 13 March, 1821; d. 27 Feb., 1898. 
With his brother Alexander, he attended the gram- 
mar school of his native city, and in the autumn 
of 1840, through Ernst Moritz Arndt, who had shortly 
before been reinstated in his professorship, Kaufmann 
was matriculated as student of law at the University 
of Bonn. Together with his scientific studies he culti- 
vated an intelligent love of music and singing; held 
inspiring intercourse with such composers as Felix 
Mendelssohn, Bartholdy, and Franz Liszt, with poets 
like Gottfried Kinkel, and with his future wife Johanna, 
née Mockel; and with these artistic friends he founded 
a poetical society called the “Maikiferbund”. On 
the occasion of the first Beethoven festival and of the 
unveiling of the Beethoven Monument, in the summer 
of 1845, IXaufmann founded the still extant male 
choral society of Bonn, the “Concordia”. When the 
revolutionary disturbances broke out in May, 1848, 
and many of the burgomasters in the Rhenish prov- 
inces voluntarily gave up their positions, he was 
appointed first government referendary of the burgo- 
master administrator at Unkel on the Rhine, and one 
year later deputy landrath or president of the District 
of Zell on the Moselle. In October, 1850, he was elected 
Burgomaster of Bonn, which at that time contained 
18,000 inhabitants, and assumed office in the following 
May. In 1859 he received the title of chief burgo- 
master. Among the important enterprises which he 
planned for the welfare of the city, and which he car- 
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ried out with prudence and energy, may be mentioned 
the foundations for extensive docks on the Rhine, the 
drainage of the entire city, laying out new plans for 
alignment and rebuilding, and eventually for a canal. 
For the systematic aid of the poor he laid out the city 
in districts; he also built an asylum for the insane. 
He provided for the young by a systematic reorganiza- 
tion of the publie schools, and for the support of the 
orphans. Very successful too were his exertions for 
the artistic adornment of the beautiful cemetery of 
Bonn, of the tombs of Schiller’s widow and his son 
[Ernst, those of the composer Robert Schumann, and 
the poet A. W. von Schlegel. 

In 1861, Kaufmann was appointed by the King of 
Prussia a life member of the Upper House on the nomi- 
nation of the city of Bonn. On the question of 
reforming the army, he voted with the so-called con- 
stitutional deputies on 11 October, 1862, for the 
budget as arranged by the Lower House. On the 
hundredth anniversary of Ludwig von Beethoven (b. 
at Bonn, 12 Dee., 1770), the Beethoven Hall was built. 
In August, 1871, the Beethoven musical festival, and 
in August, 1873, the Schumann festival were held, 
two significant musical events, the success of which 
was largely due to Kaufmann, and which procured for 
Bonn the renown of a first-class artistic centre. After 
the Vatican decree of 18 July, 1870, Bonn and Munich 
became the centres of the Old Catholic movement. 
Whilst several of Kaufmann’s most esteemed friends 
joined the new sect, he always remained true to the 
Church. In 1874 he was unanimously re-elected bur- 
gomaster for the third time by the town council of 
Bonn, for a term of twelve years, but he became a 
victim of the Kulturkampf. Although he recognized 
the “necessity for the government taking measures 
with the object of regulating its attitude towards the 
Church”’, and declared himself prepared in his official 
capacity to carry out the May Laws, his confirmation 
was refused by the administration on 8 May, 1875, a 
measure which resulted in an interpellation by Windt- 
lorst in the Reichstag and the Prussian Diet. At the 
end of 1876, Kaufmann was elected to the Lower 
House from the electoral district of Miimchen-Glad- 
bach, joined the Centre party, and soon became a 
member of its governing committee. In the Reich- 
stag he frequently spoke in the interests of art and 
science. He was likewise one of the founders of the 
“ Gorresgesellschaft”, for fostering science in Catholic 
Germany (1876), and for the first fifteen years was its 
general secretary. After 1882, he was vice-president 
of the Borromeo Society for disseminating good books. 
In 1886 he refused re-election to the Reichstag, and 
henceforth devoted himself to the promotion of art 
and of useful undertakings, particularly to the decora- 
tion of Bonn cathedral. Among his writings may be 
mentioned: “Albrecht Diirer” (Cologne, 1881; 2nd 
ed., 1887); ‘Bilder aus dem Rheinland” (1884); 
“Philipp Veit, Vortriige iber Kunst” (1891). 

Kari Howser. 


Kaulen, Franz Puiip, Scriptural scholar, b. 20 
March, 1827, at Diisseldorf; d. at Bonn, 11 July, 1907. 
He attended the gymnasium in his native city, 
studied theology at the University of Bonn from 1546 
to 1849, and was ordained priest at Cologne on 3 Sep- 
tember, 1850. For several years he was engaged cn 
the mission in various stations of the Diocese of Co- 
logne, until in 1859 he was appointed lecturer at the 
Konvikt or theological school at Bonn. In 1862 he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the Uni- 
versity of Wiirzburg in virtue of a commentary on the 
Book of Jonas; in 1863 he obtained a chair of Old Tes- 
tament exegesis at the University of Bonn; in 1880 
and 1882 he was appointed extraordinary and ordinary 
professor of theology at the same university; m 1890 
he was raised to the dignity of a domestic prelate by 
Leo XIII; in 1900 he received the grand cross of the 
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Order of the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, and in 
1903 he was made a member of the Biblical Commis. 
sion. During the same year (1903) he was compelled ta 
give up teaching owing to an apoplectic stroke. 

The study of the Bible was Kaulen’s aim frem the 
beginning. He kept it before his mind even when en- 
gaged in the ministry or in the conferences at the theo- 
logical school of Bonn; and nearly all his works refer to 
it or kindred subjects. His principal works are: (1) 
‘Lingus Mandschurice Institutiones”, a grammar of 
the Manchu language (Ratisbon, 1857); (2) “Die 
Sprachverwirrung zu Babel’’, or the confusion of lan- 
guages at Babel (Mainz, 1861); (3) ‘‘ Librum Jonae ex- 
posuit Fr. Kaulen”, or a commentary on the Book of 
Jonas (Mainz, 1862); (4) ‘‘Geschichte der Vulgata”’, 
or a history of the Vulgate (Mainz, 1861); (5) ‘‘Sprach- 
liches Handbuch zur biblischen Vulgata”’, or a linguis- 
tic manual to the Latin Vulgate (Mainz, 1870); (6) 
“Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift Alten und Neuen 
Testamentes”’, or Introduction to the Sacred Scripture 
of the Old and New Testament (Freiburg, 1876-86); 
(7) “Assyrien und Babylonien” (1876); (8) ‘Der 
biblische Schépfungsbericht”’, or the Biblical account 
of the creation (Freiburg, 1902); (9) ‘““Thomas von 
Villanova, ein Biichlein von der géttlichen Liebe”’, or 
a book on Divine love (Freiburg, 1872); (10) three 
books of devotion, ‘‘ Alleluja”’, “‘Brot der Engel” or 
Bread of the Angels, and ‘‘Die ewige Anketung”’ or 
the perpetual adoration. The books of Kaulen were 
much in demand; some—e. g. the grammar to the Vul- 
gate, the ‘‘ Introduction” and ‘‘ Assyria and Babylon” 
—passed through several editions. 

A lasting monument of his theological learning is 
found in the second edition of the ‘‘ Kirchenlexikon”’. 
The first edition of this work which comprised 11 vol- 
umes, a supplement, and a general index, was issued by 
the publishing firm of Benjamin Herder (q.v.). Asec- 
ond edition soon appeared necessary: in 1877 the edi- 
torship was entrusted to Dr. Joseph Hergenréther, then 
professor in Wiirzburg, but, at the elevation of the lat- 
ter to the cardinalate in 1879, was finally given to Dr. 
JXaulen, who presided over the work until it was com- 
pleted. The new or second edition comprises twelve 
volumes and a general index; the first volume ap- 
peared in 1886, the last in 1901, and the index, pre- 
pared by the Rev. Hermann Joseph Kamp, with an 
introduction on the divisions of theology by Dr. 
Melchior Abfalter, in 1903. JXaulen was helped in this 
gigantic enterprise by the Rev. Dr. Hermann Streber, 
by the Rev. A. M. Weiss, O.P., who prepared the cata- 
logue of subjects, and by a large number of learned 
contributors, the list of whom is given at the end of the 
last volume. The part taken by Kaulen consisted in 
editing the articles contributed, in revising several 
articles taken over from the first edition, and in con- 
tributing many articles of his own; the enumeration of 
his personal contributions fills almost five columns in 
the general list of contributors. The selection of Kau- 
len for this great theological work was most fortunate. 
In the preface to the first volume, written in 1882, he 
declared that the articles should combine depth 
of learning with ecclesiastical correctness and a clear, 
intelligible presentation of the subject, which pro- 
gramme was carried out through the entire work. 

Mitteilungen der Herderschen Verlagshandlung (Freiburg, 
September, 1908); Der Katholik, no, vi (Mainz, 1907). 

Francis J. SCHAEFER. 


Kaunitz, Wenzet Anton, an Austrian prince and 
statesman, b. at Vienna 2 February, 1711; d. there 
27 June, 1794. His parents had destined him for the 
Church, and at the age of thirteen years he already 
held a canonry at Miinster. Soon, however, he gave 
up the idea of becoming an ecclesiastic, and studied 
law at Vienna, Leipzig, and Leyden. He afterwards 
made an extensive educational journey through Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, and was then made aulie 
councillor in 1735. At the German Diet of Ratisbon 
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in 1739 he was one of the imperial commissaries. In 
March, 1741, he was sent on a diplomatic mission to 
Florence, Rome, and Turin, and in August, 1742, was 
appointed Austrian ambassador at Turin. Two years 
later he was appointed minister plenipotentiary to the 
Government of the Netherlands, in which capacity he 
was to all intents the actual ruler of the Netherlands, 
because Archduchess Marianne, whom Maria Theresa 
had invested with the government of the Netherlands, 
died a week after his arrival, and her husband, Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, was commanding the Austrian 
army in Bohemia against the King of Prussia. When 
Brussels was taken after a three weeks’ siege by Mau- 
rice de Saxe on 20 February, 1746, Kaunitz went to 
Antwerp, and, when the French army followed him to 
that place, he left for Aachen, whence his urgent re- 

uest to be recalled from his difficult position was 
finally heeded by the empress in June, 1746. In 1748 
he represented the interests of Austria at the Congress 
of Aachen, and reluctantly signed the treaty on 23 
October, 1748. Extremely displeased at the treaty 
which deprived Austria of the provinces of Silesia and 
Glatz, guaranteeing them to Frederick IJ, Kaunitz 
sought a way to regain these provinces and destroy the 
predominance of the King of Prussia. He advocated 
an alliance with France, and, when sent as ambassa- 
dor to Paris in September, 1750, began to lay the 
foundation for this alliance, which, however, was not 
concluded until six years later. In 1753 he was re- 
called and became chancellor of state and minister of 
foreign affairs. 

Towards the end of 1755 he again began negotia- 
tions with France concerning an anti-Prussian alliance. 
This time the circumstances were in hisfavour. France 
felt itself slighted at the alliance into which Prussia 
had entered with England, and a defensive alliance 
between Austria and France, known as the Treaty of 
Versailles, was entered into on 1 May, 1756. This 
treaty, however, was only the preliminary to the so- 
called Second Treaty of Versailles, signed on 1 May, 
1757; in this it was stipulated that the two powers 
would fight against the King of Prussia, until Silesia 
and Glatz were restored to Austria. A similar alli- 
ance was effected with Russia on 2 February, 1757. 
Both these alliances owed their existence to Kaunitz 
who was also practically the supreme manager of 
Austrian affairs during the ensuing Seven Years War. 
Empress Maria Theresa placed implicit reliance in his 
ability and devotion to his country, and no reform of 
any importance was undertaken during her rule, 
which did not originate from Kaunitz or at least bear 
the impress of his co-operation. In 1760 he founded 
the Austrian Council of State, consisting of six mem- 
bers, improved the financial management, and intro- 
duced various other governmental changes. In 1764 
he was created a prince of the empire with the title of 
Count von Rittberg. 

The paramount influence which Kaunitz wielded 
during the reign of Maria Theresa grew considerably 
less during the reign of her son, Joseph II. In the 
main, Joseph IIT and Kaunitz pursued the same ends, 
viz. territorial expansion, increase of the central state 
authority and limitation of the authority of the nobil- 
ity, entire subjection of the Church to the State, the 
supervision of the latter over the former even in the 
minutest ritual and disciplinary regulations, a better 
education of the common people, and more considera- 
tion for their legal rights. But, despite the unity of 
their aims, they ia numerous disagreements, be- 
cause each was too opinionated to give up his views in 
deference to those of the other. In addition, Kaunitz 
was extremely vain and eccentric. He spent hours 
prepare his elaborate toilet at which he was assisted 

y a host of servants, having each a particular duty to 
perform. He manifested a childish fear of contagious 
diseases and could not bear to hear the word death or 
plague mentioned in his presence. Emperor Joseph 
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in a letter to his brother Leopold, written about two 
weeks before his death, says of Kaunitz: ‘‘ Would you 
believe that I have not seen him for almost two years. 
Since the day on which I returned sick from the army 
I can no longer go to him, and he does not come to me 
for fear of contagion”. Despite his many faults, 
Kaunitz always had Austria’s welfare, as he under- 
stood it, at heart, and his long experience and cau- 
tiousness often put a wholesome restraint on the rash 
and impulsive disposition of Joseph II. He favoured 
the first Partition of Poland in 1772, was instrumental 
in obtaining Bukowina from the Turks in 1775, and, 
though unsuccessful in his intended annexation of 
Bavaria in 1778, he obtained for Austria at the Peace 
of Teschen in May, 1779, the so-called Innviertel, i. e. 
that part of the territory of Berghausen which lies 
between the Danube, the Inn, and the Salza. 

In matters of religion Kaunitz was one of the fore- 
most adherents of the intellectual movement known 
as the “Enlightenment” (Aufkldrung). He even sur- 
passed Joseph II in his endeavours to make the 
Church and its clergy mere tools in the hands of 
state officials. When Pius VI visited Vienna in 
1782, Kaunitz treated him very rudely and advised 
that the clergy be forbidden to come to Vienna 
while the pontiff was visiting there. He also 
counselled Joseph II on this occasion to make no con- 
cessions to the pontiff in ecclesiastical affairs. He 
imbibed his deep hatred for the clergy as ambassa- 
dor at Paris, where he had for some time Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau as private secretary. He was moreover a 
friend and great admircr of Voltaire and the French 
Encyclopedists, whose works had become his chief 
mental pabulum. His influence which was on the 
wane during the reign of Joseph IT grew still less dur- 
ing the reign of Leopold II (1790-2). At the accession 
of Francis II in 1792 he resigned as chancellor. 

ARNETH, Biographie des Firsten Kaunitz (Vienna, 1899); 
IprMm in Allgem. deutsche Biog., XV (Leipzig, 1882); Wotr, 
Oesterreich unter Maria Theresia, Josef II.,und Leopold II. (Ber- 
lin, 1882); The Cambridge Modern History, VI (New York, 
1909), passim; Scuuirrer, Kaunitz, Philipp Cobenzl, und 
Sptelmann. Ihr Briefwechsel (Vienna, 1899); ARNETH AND 
FLAMMERMONT, Correspondance secrite du comte de Mercy Ar- 
genteau avec l’ Empereur Joseph IT et le prince de Kaunitz (2 vols., 
Paris, 1890-1); Brrr, Josef II., Leopold IT. und Kaunitz. Ihr 
Briefwechsel (Vienna, 1873); BRUNNER, Correspoiedances ine 
times del’ Empereur Joseph II avec son ami le comte de Cobenal et 
son premier ministrele prince de Kaunitz (Mainz, 1871). 

Micuart Orr. 


Kavanagh, Epwarp, American statesman and dip- 
lomat, b. at Newcastle, Maine, 27 April, 1795; d. 
there, 21 Jan., 1844. His father, James Kavanagh, 
came to America from Ireland in 1780, settled in 
Maine, and became a prosperous merchant and ship- 
owner. His mother, Sarah Jackson, was a native of 
Boston and a convert to the Catholic Faith. Their 
home was for many years a centre of hospitality for 
the missionary priests labouring in Maine. One of 
these, Father (afterwards Cardinal) Cheverus, was an 
intimate friend of the family. Edward Kavanagh en- 
tered Georgetown Coilege in 1810, and changed to St. 
Mary’s, Baltimore, in 1812. His classical studies were 
completed in Europe, where he acquired a useful fa- 
miliarity with modern languages. Returning home, he 
devoted himself to his father’s business, which had 
suffered severely in the War of 1812, and to the study 
of law. He was admitted to the Bar, and won esteem 
as a counsellor. Failing in an attempt to enter the 
diplomutie service, he turned to politics, was elected 
to the Maine Legislature in 1826, was secretary of the 
Senate in 1830, and in 1831, ascommissioner, explored 
the northern frontier of the State and presented to the 
governor a valuable report on the subject. Elected to 
Congress in 1831, he served two terms. In 1835 he 
was named chargé d’affaires at Lisbon, Portugal, and 
ranked as chief American representative in that coun- 
try. Though Portugal was in the throes of revolution 
and bankruptcy during the five years of his residence, 
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Mr. Kavanagh settled all claims pending at his arrival, 
and negotiated a favourable commercial and naviga- 
tion treaty. He resigned in 1841, and returning to 
Maine was elected to the State senate as its presiding 
officer. The boundary controversy was at fever heat, 
and he was chosen to be one of four commissioners to 
negotiate at Washington the preliminaries for the Web- 
ster-Ashburton Treaty. On the resignation of Gov- 
ernor Fairfield, Mr. Kavanagh succeeded to the office 
of governor which he held nine months. He suffered 
much from rheumatism during the latter years of his 
life. He died sustained by the sacraments of the 
Church of which he was a faithful and uncompromising 
member all his life. Though not eloquent, he was a 
convincing speaker and an accomplished scholar. 
Longfellow’s story, “Kavanagh”, is not founded on 
the Maine statesman’s career. He is buried in the 
shadow of St. Patrick’s church, Newcastle (Damar- 
iscotta Mills). 

Unpublished correspondence and papers in possession of the 
Kavanagh family, Newcastle, Maine; National Cyclopedia of 
Bwography, VI (New York, 1896),309; Lams, Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the U. S.,1V (Boston, 1901), 476; Representative Men 
of Maine (Portland, 1893); Watson, Maine Historical and 
Genealogical Recorder, IX (Portland), 194-6; ALien, Early 
Lawyers of Lincoln and Kennebec Counties, Maine (Portland, 
1859) in Maine His. Soc. Colls., VI, 74; CusHmMan, History of 
Ancient Sheepscot and Newcastle (Bath, 1882), 395; Supa, His- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the U.S., IL (Akron, O., reprint), 
441; 612-5; Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster, II (New York, 
1870), 113; Coxtuins, Governor Edward Kavanagh in His- 
torical Records and Studies, V (1909). 

CHARLES W. COLLINS. 


Kavanagh, Jui, novelist and biographer, b. 7 
Jan., 1824, at Thurles, Ireland; d. 28 October, 1877, 
at Nice, France. She wasan only child. Her father, 
Morgan Kavanagh, a poet and philologist, was the 
author of some curious works on the source and 
science of languages. At an early age she accom- 
panied her parents to London, but soon removed to 
France, where she received her education and re- 
mained till her twentieth year. This lengthy resi- 
dence in France, with several other long visits later in 
life, gave her an insight into French life and character, 
which she portrayed most faithfully in many of her 
works. In 1844 she returned to London, and at once 
embraced literature as a profession. She began by 
writing tales and essays for the periodicals of the day. 
Her first book,‘‘The Three Paths”, a tale for children, 
appeared in 1847. It was followed by ‘‘ Madeleine” 
(1848), a story founded on the life of a peasant girl of 
Auvergne. This gave her a literary reputation which 
was increased by her historical biographical works: 
“Women in France during the Eighteenth Century” 
(1850), ‘‘ Women of Christianity Exemplary for Acts 
of Piety and Charity” (1852), ‘‘French Women of 
Letters” (1862), and the companion volume * fnglish 
Women of Letters” (1862). As a biographer she 
shows great power and a fine sense of discrimination 
in portraying her characters, though the claims she 
makes for her heroines are at times somewhat exag- 
gerated. It is, however, asa novelist, that she is best 
known. Her studies of French life and character, 
which are worked into almost all her stories, are 
excellent and show her at her best. Her plots, though 
not of great depth, are well developed and of sufficient 
action to hold the interest. ‘‘ Her writing”’, remarked 
a contributor to the London “Atheneum” at the 
time of her death, ‘‘was quiet and simple in style, but 
pure and chaste, and characterized by the same high- 
toned thought and morality that was part of the 
author’s own nature.” She wrote about twenty 
novels, which have had a wide circulation in America 
and in England, and have been translated into I rench. 
The best known are ‘‘ Madeleine” (1848), Nathalie 
(1851), ‘Daisy Burns” (1853), “Rachel Gray (18595). 
About 1853 she made a prolonged tour of the Conti- 
nent, and in 1858 published her experience under the 


title of “A Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies’’. 
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Her life was rather uneventful; a great part of her 
time was devoted to the care of her widowed mother, 
who was an invalid. At the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War, Miss Kavanagh, who was living in Paris 
with her mother, moved to Rouen and thence to Nice. 
where she died in her fifty-fourth year. After her 
death appeared a collection of short tales bearing the 
SDPSCp Eats title: ‘‘Forget-me-nots”’ (1878). 

Rrap, Cabinet of Irish Literature (London, 1891); Academy 


(10 Noy., 1877, London); Atheneum (17 Nov., 1877, London); 
Irish Monthly, VI; preface to Forget-me-nots (1878). 


Marrupw J. Fuanprry, 
Keane, Joun J. See Dusuqur, ArcuproceseE or. 


Keating, Freprrick WILLIAM. See NORTHAMPTON, 
Drocese oF. 


Kedar. See Cepar. 


Kehrein, Josnru, educator, philologist, and his- 
torian of German literature, b. at Heidesheim, near 
Mainz, 20 October, 1808; d. at Montabaur, Hesse- 
Nassau, 25 March, 1876. In 1823 he entered the 
gymnasium in connexion with the diocesan seminary 
at Mainz, and after its suppression in 1829 he ron- 
tinued his classical studies at the state gymnasium of 
the same place, where he graduated in 1831. Aftei 
studying philology at the University of Giessen from 
1831 to 1834, he taught at the gymnasium of Darm- 
stadt, 1835-1837, at that of Mainz, 1837-1845, was 
pro-rector at the newly founded gymnasium of Hada- 
mar in Nassau, 1845-1846, professor at the same placa, 
1846-1855, director of the Catholic teachers’ semi 
nary at Montabaur, 1855-1876, and at the same time 
director of the Realschule at the same place, 1855~ 
1866. He is the author of numerous works, chiefly 
on the German language, on the history of German 
literature, and on pedagogy. The best known among 
them are: ‘‘Die dramatische Poesie der Deutschen” 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1840); ‘‘Grammatik der neuh- ch- 
deutschen Sprache” (2 vols., Leipzig, 1844-51); 
“Geschichte der katholisechen Kanzeiberedsamkeit der 
Deutschen”’ (2 vols., Ratisbon, 1848); ‘‘Die weltliche 
Beredsamkeit der Deutschen” (Mainz, 1846); ‘‘Gram- 
matik der deutschen Spreese ces 15-17. Jahrhun- 
derts” (5 vols., Leipzig, 1854-56; 2nd ed., 1863); 
‘“‘Biographiseh-kritisches Lexikon der katholisch- 
deutschen Dichter, Volks- und Jugendschriftsteller des 
19. Jahrhunderts” (2 vols., Wirzburg, 1868-71); 
“Handbuch der Erziehung und des Unterrichts’ 
(Paderborn, 1876; 12th ed., 1006); ‘‘ Ueberblick der 
Geschichte der Erziehung” (Paderborn, 1873; 11th 
ed., 1899). He also edited ‘*Katholiseche Kirchen- 
lieder aus den Altesten deutschen Gesangbtichern” 
(3 vols., Wirzburg, 1859-65); ‘‘Lateinische Sequex- 
zen des Mittelalters” (Mainz, 1873). 

Keurein, Joseph Kehrein der Germanist und Paidagog (Miin- 
ster, 1901). 

MicHakEL Ort. 

Keily, Bensamin J. See SAVANNAH, DIOCESE OF. 


Keller, Jacos, controversialist, b. at Sackingen, 
Baden, Germany, in 1568; d. at Munich, Bavaria, 
93 February, 1631. After entering the Society of 
Jesus in 1589 and completing his studies, he taught 
the classics at Freiburg and was professor of philoso- 
phy and of moral and dogmatic theology at Ingol- 
stadt. He was appointed rector of the college of 
Ratisbon in 1605, and of the college of Munich in 
1607, which post he held until 1623. In 1628 he was 
reappointed to the rectorship of Munich, and was 
still holding the office when a stroke of apoplexy 
ended his life. Besides his literary and scholastic 
attainments (for he was regarded asa genius), he pos- 
sessed uncommon executive ability, and in spite of 
his extreme humility was consulted not only by his 
religious superiors, but also by Maximflian I, Eiector 
of Bavaria, who often sought his advice and entrusted 
to his eare affairs of moment, which he discharged 
with much success. 
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His principal works are: ‘‘Tyrannicidium” (Mu- 
nich, 1611) and ‘‘Catholisch Pabsttumb” (Munich, 
1614). The former, which appeared both in German 
and Latin, was an answer to certain calumnies printed 
by a Calvinist with reference to the teaching of the 
Society of Jesus on the subject of tyrannicide. Father 
Keller showed that the Jesuit teaching was no other 
than that of the greatest theologians, both Catholic and 
Protestant. The work on the papacy was a reply to 
aspersions cast on the Holy See by Jacob Heilbrunner, 
and is a veritable treasure-house of answers to the 
objections of Protestants. It was followed by a 
public debate between Keller and Heilbrunner, in 
which the latter was completely silenced. Keller 
published four other works which were the last word 
on the subject, and left his adversary utterly defeated. 
Among his other works are: ‘‘Ludovicus IV Impera- 
tor defensus contra Bzovium” (Miinster, 1618), a 
work of real historical value; ‘‘Vita R. P. Petri Cani- 
sii’. Of local rather than general interest are a num- 
ber of other polemical writings, e. g. ‘‘Litura seu 
castigatio Cancellaria Hispanice a Ludovico Camer- 
ario, Excancellario Bohemico, Exconciliario Heidel- 
bergensi . . . instructe’’; ‘‘An der theil Anhaldischer 
Cancellay”; ‘‘Tubus Galileanus”’; ‘‘Rhabarbarum 
domande bili, quam in apologia sua proritavit Ludoy. 
Camerarius propinatum”’. He published a large num- 
ber of other writings, sometimes under his own, some- 
times under an assumed name, mostly controversial. 


Duar in Kirchenlex., 8. v.; SOMMERVOGEL, Bibl. de la C. de 
J.,1V,981; Hurrer, Nomenclator; Konversations-Lexicon, s. v. 
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Kellner, Lormnz, educationist, b. at Kalteneber 
in the district of Eichsfeld, 29 January, 1811; d. at 
Trier, 18 August, 1892. He was the son of Heinrich 
Kellner who had been a pupil of Pestalozzi at Yverdon 
and had introduced Pestalozzi’s methods at the nor- 
mal school he conducted, the first of its kind in the 
Catholic district of Eichsfeld. Out of these private 
courses for the training of elementary school-teachers 
developed the still-existing seminary for teachers at 
Heiligenstadt. Lorenz Kellner graduated at the Gym- 
nasium Josephinum at Hildesheim, and then studied 
with great success at the evangelical seminary for 
teachers at Magdeburg. After being a teacher at the 
Catholic elementary school at Erfurt for two years, 
he was made rector of the school; in both positions he 
showed great talent for teaching and a genuine love of 
children. In 1836 his father’s normal school was en- 
larged into a seminary for teachers, of which the elder 
Kellner remained the head while Lorenz was made his 
only assistant. In 1848 von Eichhorn, the Prussian 
minister of worship and education, called Lorenz to 
Marienwerder in West Prussia as member of the gov- 
ernment district council and of the school-board. 
After labouring at Marienwerder for seven years Kell- 
ner was summoned to fill the same offices at Trier. 
As there were at this date no institutions for the train- 
ing of teachers in Trier, Kellner founded several semi- 
naries both for male and female teachers during the 
twenty-nine years of his official activity here. In his 
chief work, “ Praktischer Lehrgang fiir den deutschen 
Unterricht” (1837-40), the teaching of grammar was 
systematically connected with the reading-book. This 
was, for that period, a very important advance when 
contrasted with the current methods of grammatical 
instruction. In 1850 appeared his best-known work, 
“Zur Padagogik der Schule und des Hauses. Aphor- 
ismen”, which was translated into several languages. 
Tt contains altogether 178 essays which cover the en- 
tire field of training and teaching. His “Skizzen und 
Bilder aus der Erziehungsgeschichte” (3 vols., 1862) 
was the first and also the best treatment of the history 
of pedagogics by a Catholic author. In 1863 the 
Academy of Miinster in Westphalia made Kellner 
Doctor of Philosophy honoris causa, in recognition of 
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his services on behalf of the German language and of 
pedagogies. Kellner’s “Kurze Geschichte der Er- 
ziehung und des Unterrichts” (1877) is a book of prac- 
tical suggestions for teachers; his “ Volksschulkunde’ 
was a theoretical and practical guide for Catholic 
teachers of both sexes, school inspectors, and semi- 
naries. His “Lebensblaitter, Erinnerungen aus der 
Schulwelt” (1891) is a work of great interest. After 
his death was published “ Lose Blatter, Padagog. Zeit- 
betrachtungen und Ratschlige von Kellner” (1897). 


Becr, Lorenz Kellner: Ein Blatt zur _Erinnerung (Trier, 
1893); OpPERMANN in Retry, Encyclopad. Handbuch der Pada- 
gogik (2nd ed., Langensalza, 1903-), s. v- 

Karu HoEBEr. 


Kells, Boox or,—an Irish manuscript containing 
the Four Gospels, a fragment of Hebrew names, and 
the Eusebian canons, known also as the ‘‘ Book of Co- 
lumba”’, probably because it was written in the mon- 
astery of Iona in honour of the saint. It is likely that 
itisto this book that the entry in the ‘‘ Annals of Ul- 
ster” under the year 1006 refers, recording that in that 
year the ‘‘ Gospel of Columba” was stolen. According 
to tradition, the book is a relic of the time of Columba 
(d. 597) and even the work of his hands, but, on palzo- 
graphic grounds and judging by the character of the 
ornamentation, this tradition cannot be sustained, 
and the date of the composition of the book can hardly 
be placed earlier than the end of the seventh or the be- 
ginning of the eighth century. This must be the book 
which the Welshman, Giraldus Cambrensis, saw at 
Kildare in the last quarter of the twelfth century and 
which he describes in glowing terms (Topogr. Hi- 
bern., II, xxxviii). We next hear of it at the cathe- 
dral of Kells (Irish Cenannus) in Meath, a foundation 
of Columba’s, where it remained for a long time, or un: 
til the year 1541. In the seventeenth century Arch: 
bishop Ussher presented it to Trinity College, Dublin, 
where it is the most precious manuscript (A. I. 6) in 
the college library and by far the choicest relic of Irish 
art that has been preserved. In it is to be found every 
variety of design typical of Irish art at its best. 

Some small portions at the beginning and end of the 
MS. have been lost, but otherwise it is in a very good 
state of preservation. It was apparently left unfin- 
ished, since some of the ornaments remain only in out- 
line. Itis written in part in black, red, purple, or yel- 
low ink, and it has been thought that the hands of two 
scribes, neither of whom is known to us by name, are 
discernible in the writing and illumination of the manu- 
script. The most characteristic ornaments of the Book 
of Kells, as of the other illuminated Irish MSS. of 
the period, are the closely coiled spirals connected 
with each other by a number of curves and often ter- 
minating in the so-called “‘trumpet pattern”. Al- 
most equally characteristic are the zoomorphic inter- 
lacements, coloured representations of fanciful beings, 
or of men, animals, birds, horses, dogs, and grotesque, 
gargoyle-like human figures, twisted and hooked to- 
gether in intricate detail. Other frequently occurring 
designs are a system of geometrical weavings of rib- 
bons plaited and knotted together, and a simpler 
ornamentation by means of red dotted lines. The ver- 
satility and inventive genius of the illustrator sur- 
passes all belief. Lines diverge and converge in end- 
less succession, and the most intricate figures, in lavish 
abundance and with astounding variety of ornament, 
are combined and woven into one harmonious design. 
In spite of the extent of the work and its thousands of 
exquisite initials and terminals, there is not a single 
pattern or combination that can be said to be a copy of 
another. The artist shows a wonderful technique in 
designing and combining various emblems, the cross, 
vine, dragon, fish, and serpent. The drawing is per- 
fection itself. It has been examined under a powerful 
magnifying glass for hours at a time and found to be, 
even in the most minute and complicated figures, with- 
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out a single false or irregular line. Some of the most 
accomplished of modern draughtsmen have attempted 
to copy its elaborate designs, but, such is the delicacy 
of the execution, that they had to abandon the task 
as hopeless. In a space of one inch square were 
counted no less than 158 interlacings of white ribbon 
with a black border on either side. On the other 
hand, the pictures of the personages delineated are 
feeble and paniuye and show but a limited knowl- 
edge of the human figure and its relative proportions. 

No words can describe the beauty and the extreme 
splendour of the richly coloured initial letters, which 
are more profuse in the “‘ Book of Kells” than in any 
other manuscript. The only thing to which they can 
be compared is a bed of many coloured crocuses and 
tulips or the very finest stained glass window, which 
they equal in beauty of colouring and rival in delicacy 
of ornament and drawing. The artist possessed a 
wonderful knowledge of the proportion of colour and 
the distribution of his material—sienna, purple, lilac, 
red, pink, green, blue, yellow, the colours most often 
used—and he managed the shading and tinting of the 
letters with consummate taste and skill. (On the pig- 
ments employed by the illuminator, see Hartley in 
‘Proceed. Royal Dublin Society, Science’, N. S., IV, 
1885, p. 485.) It is remarkable that there is no trace 
of the use of silver or gold on the vellum. Sometimes 
the colours are laid on in thick layers to give the ap- 
pearance of enamel, and are here and there as bright 
and soft and lustrous as when put on fresh more than 
twelve hundred years ago. Even the best photogra- 
phic and colour reproductions give but a faint idea of 
the beauty of the original. Especially worthy of 
notice is the series of illuminated miniatures, including 
pictorial representations of the Evangelists and their 
symbols, the Blessed Virgin and the Divine Child, the 
temptation of Jesus, and Jesus seized by the Jews. 
These pictures reach their culminating point in what 
is, in some respects, the most marvellous example of 
workmanship that the world has ever produced, 
namely the full-page monogram XPI which occurs in 
the text of the Gospel of St. Matthew. It is no won- 
der that it was for a long time believed that the ‘‘ Book 
of Kells” could have been written only by angels. 


* Bruun, An Enquiry into the Art of the illuminated Manu- 
scripts of the Middle Ages (Stockholm, 1897); Werstrwoop, 
Paleographia Sacra Pictoria (London, 1843); IpEM, Facsimiles 
of the Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manu- 
scripts (London, 1868); MarGarrr Stoxses, Early Christian 
Art in Ireland (London, s. d.); * MrippieTon, Illuminated Manu- 
scripts in Classical and Medieval Times (Cambridge, England, 
1892): * ABBort, Celtic Ornaments from the Book of Kells (Dub- 
lin, 1895); Rominty ALLEN, Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times (London, 1905); * Rosrnson, Celtic Illuminative Art in the 
Gospel Book of and Kells (Dublin, 1908). 
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Kells, Scnoot or.—Kells (in Gaelic Cenannus) 
was the chief of the Irish Columban monasteries. It 
was founded most probably in 554, that is nine 
years before Columba founded Iona, and during the 
saint’s life was eclipsed by the greater fame of the 
insular monastery. Kells still contains several an- 
cient monuments which tradition closely connects 
with Columba’s residence there. Of these the most 
interesting is “Columba’s House”, a_ tall high- 
pitched building, of which the ground floor formed 
an oratory, while the croft between the convex arch- 
ing of the oratory and the roof of the building was 
the chamber or sleeping apartment of the saint. 
There are also two fine crosses dating probably from 
the ninth century, when Kells held the principatus 
of ail the Columban monasteries both in Erin and 
Alba—one stands in the market-place and the other 
in the churchyard. The latter is a finely sculptured 
cross, having on the plinth the inscription Patricw et 
Columbe {crux}, wnich would seem to imply that it 
was intended to commemorate the memory of Patrick, 
who founded the original church of Kells, and Col- 
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umba, who founded the monastery. There is also a 
fine round tower, still ninety feet high, built doubt- 
less during the Danish wars to protect the church 
and monastery. The “ Book of Kells’’, called also 
the Great Gospel of Columeille, which legend attrib- 
uted to the pen of Columcille himself, was preserved 
in Kells down to Usher’s time. It was stolen in 
1006, when the gold was stripped off its cover, but 
the book and case were afterwards found in a bog. 
It was regarded as “the chief relic of the western 
world”, and Professor Westwood of Oxford declared 
that “it is unquestionably the most elaborately exe- 
cuted MS. of so early a date now in existence.” It 
1s preserved at present in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Kells and Iona were always closely connected. 
Shortly after the burning of Iona by the Danes in 
802, its abbot fortunately got “a free grant of Kells 
without a battle” —for it had originally belonged to 
Columeille. Thereupon a “new religious city’’—the 
old one being probably in ruins—was built in Kells; 
and the Abbot Cellach of Iona transferred his resi- 
dence and insular primacy to Kells, which hencefor- 
ward became the acknowledged head of the Colum- 
ban houses. The abbot also carried with him the 
shrine of Columba, which, however, more than once 
crossed and re-crossed the sea throughout the ninth 
century. During this and the two following cen- 
turies Kells became a great school of learning and 
art, and continued to flourish in spite of the frequent 
ravages of the Danes. The celebrated Cathach, the 
battle-standard of the O’Donnells, was preserved in 
the monastery and enshrined there in a beautifully 
wrought casket. It contained a psaltery said to 
have been written by the hand of Columba himself. 
Mae Robartaigh, Comharb of Kells, had its marvel- 
lous cover made in his own house. His family be- 
longed to Tirhugh in County Donegal, and gave 
many abbots and sages and scholars at this period 
to the school of Kells. The most famous of them 
all was the renowned Marianus Scotus—in Irish 
Muredach Mae Robartaigh—a celebrated scribe and 
commentator on Scripture, to be carefully distin- 
guished from his namesake, Marianus Scotus, the 
chronicler. Leaving his beloved Kells he journeyed 
all the way to Ratisbon, a pilgrim for Christ, and 
there founded for his countrymen in the land of the 
stranger the celebrated Monastery of St. James. He 
himself unwearyingly copied the Scriptures, and is de- 
scribed by Aventinus in his “ Annals of Bavaria” as 
“ distinguished poet and theologian, second to no 
man of his time”. The poems are lost, but the 
commentaries survive though still unpublished. 
They include a commentary on the Psalms, which 
was considered so valuable that it was not allowed 
outside the walls of the monastic library without a 
valuable deposit being left to secure its safe return. 
There is also extant in the Cotton collection an un- 
published codex containing the treatise of Marianus 
Scotus consisting of ‘ Extracts from the Writings of 
Various Doctors on the Gospel”. His most famous 
work, however, was a commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, with marginal and interlinear notes. It is 
still unpublished amongst the treasures of the Im- 
perial Library of Vienna, and is specially valuable 
because it contains many entries in the pure Middle 
Gaelic of the eleventh century, written by a man 
who was at once an accomplished scribe and most 
excellent Irish scholar. This learned work shows 
that Marianus was acquainted with the writings of 
nearly all the Latin Fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. It was completed, he tells us himself, on 
Friday, the sixteenth day before the Kalends of 
June, 1079. The devoted scribe and commentator, 
who is commonly and justly styled the Blessed 
Marianus Scotus, lived for ten years more, and after 
his death was universally regarded as a saint. He 
was, after Adamnan, Abbot of Hy, justly esteemet 
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as the greatest glory of the Columban schools. His 
namesake, the chronicler, died some six years before 
him. 

Heauy, Ireland's Ancient Schools and Scholars (5th ed., 
Dublin, 1908); Life of Marianus Scotus by a contemporary 
Irish monk [FarHeR Isaac]; Annals of the Four Masters; 
Reeves, Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba; TrenHoitmeE, The 
Story of Jona (Edinburgh, 1909). 
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Kelly, Denis. See Ross, DiocEsE or. 


Kelly, MicnanL. See SypNry, ARCHDIOCESE OF. 
Kelly, Wini1aM Bernarp. See GrRaLpTon, Dio- 
CESE OF. 


Kemble, Joun, VENERABLE, martyr, b. at Rhydi- 
car Farm, St. Weonard’s, Herefordshire, 1599; d. at 
Widemarsh Common, Hereford, 22 August, 1679; 
son of John Kemble, formerly of Kemble, Wiltshire, 
afterwards of Llangarren, and of Urchinfield (now 
part of the parish of Hardwicke), and Anne, daughter 
of John Morgan, of The Waen, Skenfrith, Monmouth- 
shire. His uncle, George Kemble, of Pembridge Cas- 
tle, Welsh Newton, was the father of Captain Richard 
Kemble, who saved Charles II at the battle of Wor- 
cester. Ordained priest at Douai College, 23 Febru- 
ary, 1625, he was sent on the mission 4 June, and in 
his old age lived with his nephew at Pembridge Castle. 
Arrested there by Captain John Scudamore of Kent- 
church, he was lodged in Hereford Gaol in November, 
1678, and condemned under 27 Eliz. c. 2 at the end of 
March following. Ordered to London with Father 
Charles Baker, he was lodged in Newgate and inter- 
viewed by Oates, Bedloe, and Dugdale. Sent back to 
Hereford, the aged priest spent three more months in 
gaol. Before leaving for his execution he smoked a 
pipe and drank a cup of sack with the under-sheriff, 
this giving rise to the Herefordshire expressions 
“Kemble pipe’, and “ Kemble cup”, meaning a part- 
ing pipe orcup. Sir John Hawkins in a note to “The 
Compleat Angler” turns Kemble into a Protestant in 
Mary’sreign. One of the martyr’s hands is preserved 
at St. Francis Xavier’s, Hereford. His body rests in 


Welsh Newton churchyard. 

Bromaape, Ven. Fr. John Kemble (London, 1902); Catholic 
Record Society’s Publications (London, privately printed 
1905—), II, 295, 297; Girtow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v.; 
ARCHBOLD in Dict. Nat. Biog., 8s. v.; CHALLONER, Memoirs of 
the Missionary Priests (Leamington, s.d.), II, 411; Watton, 
Compleat Angler (London, 1808), 394. 
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Kemp, Joun, Cardinal, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Chancellor of England; b. at Wye, Kent, about 
1380; d. at Lambeth, 22 March, 1454. He was the 
son of Thomas Kemp of Ollantigh, near Ashford, and 
Beatrice Lewknor, and was educated at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. Having become doctor of laws, he 
practised as an ecclesiastical lawyer with such success 
that in 1415 he was made dean of the Court of Arches 
and vicar-general to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
King Henry V also utilized his diplomatic talents in 
several embassies. Appointed Bishop of Rochester by 
papal provision, 26 June, 1419, he was consecrated in 
the following December. In 1421 he was translated to 
Chichester, and eight months later to London, by 

rovision of Martin VY. On the death of King Henry 

, whom he had served as Chancellor of Normandy, he 
was made a member of the new council, in which eapac- 
ity he supported Cardinal Beaufort against Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester. In 1426 he was made first 
Chancellor and then Archbishop of York. 

His political differences with Gloucester led to his 
resigning the chancellorship in 1432, but he continued 
to be active in public life as a supporter of the peace 
party, who wished to end the long war with France. 
In 1433 he was the head of the important but fruitless 
embassy to the congress of Arras, when a settlement 
was vainly attempted under the auspices of the papal 
legates. In 1439 he was created cardinal by Eugene 
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IV, his title being Sancta Balbina. After the deaths 
of his opponent Gloucester and his friend Beaufort, he 
set himself to resist the power of the Duke of Suffolk, 
and in 1450 he was again chancellor. In this capacity 
he put down the Kentish rebellion, and amid the grow- 
ing likelihood of civil war remained the mainstay of the 
king’s party against the Yorkists. In 1452 Nicholas 
V transferred him from York to Canterbury, giving 
him the pallium on 24 Sept. The same pope made 
him a cardinal bishop by dividing the See of Porto 
from that of Santa Rufina and making Kemp bishop of 
the last-named diocese. His last days were agitated 
by the tumultuous proceedings of the London citizens, 
who, supported by the Yorkists, were threatening him 
with violence, when the end came. He lies buried in 
Canterbury cathedral. More statesman than bishop, 
he was accused with reason of neglecting his dioceses, 
but his private life was distinguished by wisdom, 
learning, and uprightness. 

Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury (London, 1860- 
1884); Wruurams, Lives of the English Cardinals (London, 
1868); GAtRDNER, Preface to the Paston Letters (London, 1872); 
Tout in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. 
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Kempis, THomas a. See THoMas A KEmMPIs. 


Kenia, VicariaTE APOSTOLIC OF, coextensive with 
the civil province of Kenia in British East Africa, to 
which the station of Limuru is added. It extends east 
as far as the Rivers Tana and Seca, west to the Seca, 
south to the mountains of Aberdare and the River 
Guaso-Ucgiro, while its northern limits are as yet inde- 
terminate. Originally part of the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Northern Zanzibar, it was first entered by several 
priests of the Institute Consolata of Turin. In Sep- 
tember, 1905, the Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda erected it into an independent mission, and 
in 1909 the mission was in turn created a vicariate 
Apostolic. Its superior, Father Philippus Perlo, was 
made titular Bishop of Maronia and the first head of 
the new vicariate. The climate of Kenia is, for the 
most part, temperate and healthy. The language of 
the natives is chiefly Kikuju and Kiswaili. The popu- 
lation is estimated at between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000, 
almost entirely savage, and given over to various 
forms of fetichism and nature-worship. Conversions, 
however, are being gradually effected. The vicariate 
includes 17 regular priests of the Institute Consolata; 
10 European catechists; 80 chapels—the more im- 
porns of which are located at Tusu-Kasongori, 
‘ort Hall, Limuru, Kekondi, Niere, Mogoiri, and 
Karema; schools at the different stations; 1 orphan- 
age; the Order of the Institute Consolata with 8 
houses and 27 religious, and the nuns of St. Vincent 
Cottolengo with 6 houses and 31 sisters. 


Missiones Catholice (Rome, 1907); Proter, Les Missions, V 
Gerarchia Cattolica (Rome, 1909); Ann. Eccl. (Rome, 1908). 
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Kennedy, James, Bishop of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
b. about 1406; d. 10 May, 1466. Of the ancient house 
of Kennedy of Dunure, he was a son of Lady Mary, 
daughter of King Robert III, and was therefore a 
cousin of James II, then reigning in Scotland. After 
studying on the Continent, he was appointed Bishop 
of Dunkeld in 1438, and Abbot of Scone soon after- 
wards, and in 1440 he succeeded Henry Wardlaw as 
Bishop of St. Andrews. Appointed chancellor in 1444, 
he showed himself a vigorous reformer of the civil and 
ecclesiastical abuses rampant in Scotland, and conse- 
quently incurred the enmity of many of the nobles. 
Kennedy soon resigned the chancellorship, finding it 
incompatible with his ecclesiastical duties, to which he 
devoted himself with the greatest assiduity. His zeal 
for learning was shown by his foundation and munifi- 
cent endowment, in 1450, of St. Salvator’s College, 
St. Andrews, with the sanction and approval of Nicho- 
las V and Pius II. He introduced the Franciscan 
Observants into St. Andrews, in 1458; and he alse 
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built a vessel—described by his contemporaries as “a 
vast ship of great burden”—for trading purposes, 
called the St. Salvator, which remained the property 
of the see till 1472, when it was wrecked. At the death 
of James IT, in 1460, Kennedy was chosen a regent of 
the kingdom, and exercised the office until his death 
five years later. The remains of his splendid tomb are 
still to be seen in the ruined chapel of St. Salvator’s. 
Kennedy was one of the most learned, wise, and pious 
prelates of the ancient Scottish Church. 

Lyon, History of St. Andrews (Edinburgh, 1843), I, 218-230; 
Registr. Prior. S. Andree (Edinburgh, 1841); Lana, St. Andrews 
(London, 1893), 79-86; Linpsay or Pirscorrin, Chronicles of 
Scotland, ed. DALYELL (Edinburgh, 1814); Crawrorp, Chan- 
cellors of Scotland, 82; TyTiEr, in his Hist. of Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1864), II, 138, 196, an eloquent panegyric. 
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Kenny, Witu1am Joun. See Sr. Aucustinn, Dio- 
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Kenosis, a term derived from the discussion as to 
the real meaning of Phil., ii, 6 sqq.: ‘‘ Who being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God: But emptied [éxévwoev] himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and in 
habit found asman.’”’ The early Reformers, not satis- 
fied with the teaching of Catholic theology on this 
point, professed to find a deeper meaning in St. 
Paul’s words, but Luther and Melanchthon failed in 
their speculations. John Brenz (d. 10 September, 
1570), of Tiibingen, maintained that as the Word 
assumed Christ’s human nature, so His human na- 
ture assumed the Word; hence His human nature 
not only possessed the Divinity, but had also the 
power to make use of the Divinity, though it freely ab- 
stained from sucha use. Chemnitz differed from this 
view. He denied that Jesus Christ possessed the Di- 
vinity in such a way as to have aright to its use. The 
kenosis, or the exinanition, of His Divine attributes 
was, therefore, a free act of Christ, according to Brenz; 
it was the connatural consequence of the Incarnation, 
according to Chemnitz. 

Among modern Protestants the following opinions 
have been the most prevalent: (1) Thomasius, De- 
litzsch, and Kahnis regard the Incarnation as a self- 
emptying of the Divine manner of existence, as a self- 
limitation of the Word’s omniscience, omnipresence, 
ete. (2) Gess, Reuss,and Godet contend that the In- 
carnation implies a real depotentation of the Word; 
the Word became, rather than assumed, the human 
soul of Christ. (3) Ebrard holds that the Divine prop- 
erties in Christ appeared under the Kantian time-form 
appropriate to man; his kenosis consists in an ex- 
change of the eternal for a time-form of existence. 
(4) Martensen and perhaps Hutton distinguish a 
double life of the Word: In the Man-Christ they see a 
kenosis and a real depotentation of the Word; in the 
world the purely Divine Word carries on the work of 
mediator and revealer. According to Godet, and 
probably also Gore, the Word in His kenosis strips 
Himself even of His immutable holiness, His infinite 
love, and His personal consciousness, so as to enter 
into a human development similar to ours. 

According to Catholic theology, the abasement of 
the Word consists in the assumption of humanity and 
the simultaneous occultation of the Divinity. Christ’s 
abasement is seen first in His subjecting Himself to the 
laws of human birth and growth and to the lowliness 
of fallen human nature. His likeness, in His abase- 
ment, to the fallen nature does not comprise the actual 
loss of justice and sanctity, but only the pains and 
penalties attached to the loss. These fall partly on 
the body, partly on the soul, and consist in liability 
to suffering from internal and external causes. 

(1) As to the body, Christ’s dignity excludes some 
hodily pains and states. God’s all-preserving power 
inhabiting the body of Jesus did not allow any corrup- 
tion; it also prevented disease or the beginning of cor- 
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ruption. Christ’s holiness was not compatible with 
decomposition after death, which is the image of the 
destroying power of sin. In fact, Christ had the right 
to be free from all bodily pain, and His human will 
had the power to remove or to suspend the action of 
the causes of pain. But He freely subjected Himself 
to most of the pains resulting from bodily exertion 
and adverse external influences, e. g. fatigue, hunger, 
wounds, etc. As these pains had their sufficient reason 
ae the nature of Christ’s body, they were natural to 

im. 

(2) Christ retained in Him also the weaknesses of 
the soul, the passions of His rational and sensitive ap- 
petites, but with the following restrictions: (a) Inor- 
dinate and sinful motions are incompatible with 
Christ’s holiness. Only morally blameless passions 
and affections, e. g. fear, sadness, the share of the soul 
in the sufferings of the body, were compatible with 
His Divinity and His spiritual perfection. (b) The 
origin, intensity, and duration of even these emotions 
were subject to Christ’s free choice. Besides, He 
could prevent their disturbing the actions of His soul 
and His peace of mind. 

To complete His abasement, Christ was subject to 
His Mother and St. Joseph, to the laws of the State 
and the positive laws of God; He shared the hard- 
ships and privations of the poor and the lowly. (See 
CommunrcaTio IploMATUM.) 

LomBarbD, lib. III, dist. xv-xvi, and Bonay., Scor., Bren on 
these chapters; St. THomas, III, Q. xiv-xv, and Saum., Suar., 
Vasq. on these chapters; Prravius, X, ili, sqq.; THOMASSIN, 
IV, xi-xii; ScurEBEN, Dogmatik, III, 266-74; Bruce, Humilia- 
tions of Christ, 113 sqq.; GorE, Bampton Lectures (1891), 147; 


Hanna in The New York Review, I, 303 sqq.; the commentators 
on Phil., ii, 6 sqq. A. J. Maas. 


Kenraghty (Kimracua, KInrecuTIn, or MAKEN- 
RAcHTuS; in Irish MaclonnracuTaicH, anglicized 
Hanratty and Enricut), Irish priest, d. 30 April, 
1585, at Clonmel, Co. Tipperary. He was the son of 
a silversmith at Ialmallock, embraced the ecclesias- 
tical state, studied abroad, and graduated bachelor 
in theology. Returning to Ireland, he became chap- 
lain to Gerald, sixteenth Earl of Desmond, and shared 
the fortunes of his patron’s struggle against Queen 
Elizabeth. In September, 1583, a fugitive with the 
earl, he was surprised on Shabh Luachra by Lord 
Roche’s gallowglasses, and handed over to the Earl of 
Ormond. By Ormond’s command he was chained to 
one Patrick Grant, and sent to prison at Clonmel. 
Here he lay in irons, exhorting, instructing, and hear- 
ing confessions at his prison grate until April, 1585. 
His jailer was then bribed by Victor White, a leading 
townsman, to release the priest for one night to say 
Mass and administer the Paschal Communion in 
White’s house on Passion Sunday. The jailer secretly 
warned the President of Munster to take this oppor- 
tunity of apprehending most of the neighbouring 
recusants at Mass. In the morning an armed force 
surrounded the house, arrested White and others, 
seized the sacred vessels, and sought the priest every- 
where. He had been hidden under straw at the first 
alarm, and, though wounded when the heap was 
probed, ultimately escaped to the woods. Learning, 
however, that White’s life could not be saved but by 
his own surrender, he gave himself up, and was at once 
tried by martial law. Pardon and preferment were 
offered him for conforming; but he _ resolutely 
maintained the Catholic Faith and the pope’s author- 
ity, and was executed as a traitor. His head was set 
up in the market-place, and his body, purchased from 
the soldiers, was buried behind the high altar of the 
Franciscan convent. He is one of the Irish martyrs 
whose cause of canonization is now in progress. 

O’Rettuy, Memorials of those who suffered for the Catholic 
Faith in Ireland (London, 1868); Murpny, Our Martyrs (Dub- 
lin, 1896); Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1574-1685 (Lon- 
don, 1867); O’Sutitevan Bearr, Patriciana Decas (Madrid, 
1629); Houine in Spicilegium Ossoriense, 1st ser. (Dublin, 1874). 
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Kenrick, Francis Patrick and PaTer RicHARD, 
Archbishops respectively of Baltimore, Maryland, 
and of St. Louis, Missouri. They were sons of 
Thomas Kenrick and his wife Jane, and were born in 
the older part of the city of Dublin, Ireland, the first- 
named on 3 December, 1797, and the second on 17 
August, 1806. An uncle, Father Richard Kenrick, 
was for several years parish priest of St. Nicholas of 
Myra in the same city, and he cultivated carefully 
the quality of piety which he observed at an early 
age in both children. 

I.—Francis Parrick was sent by his uncle to a 
good classical school, and at the age of eighteen was 
selected as one of those who were to go to Rome to 
study for the priesthood. Here he became deeply 
impressed with the gentle bearing of Pius VII, who 
had just then been restored to his capital after long 
imprisonment by Napoleon Bonaparte, and the les- 
son it taught him bore fruit many years afterwards, 
when he was called on to deal with the onslaughts 
on Catholics and their Church in the United States 
in the years of the Nativist and Know-nothing up- 
risings. His progress in his clerical studies was 
rapid; his sanctity conspicuous—so much so as to 
mark him out for early distinction. He confined 
himself to the study of his class-books, lectures, and 
the study of the Scriptures, and worked out in his 
own mind not a few weighty problems. He soon 
acquired a familiarity with the patristic writings and 
the Sacred Text that enabled him later on to give the 
Church in the United States valuable treatises on 
theological and Biblical literature. He consulted no 
translations, but took the Hebrew text or the Greek, 
and pondered on its significance in the light of his 
own reason and erudition. The rector of Propa- 
ganda College, Cardinal Litta, had no hesitation in 
selecting him despite his youth, when a call came 
from Bishop Flaget for priests for the American field. 
He was chosen for the chair of theology at Bards- 
town Seminary, Kentucky. This post he held for 
nine years, at the same time teaching Greek and 
history in the College of St. Joseph in the same state, 
and giving in addition professorial help in every edu- 
cational institution in the state. He also did much 
valuable work in the missionary field, and engaged 
in controversy in the public press with some agegres- 
sive polemists of the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
communions. He made many converts at that time, 
and in 1826-7 had fifty to his credit, as well as a 
record of twelve hundred confirmations and six thou- 
sand communicants. His fame as a preacher was 
widespread, and his manner most winning. 

In 1829 he attended the Provincial Council of Balti- 
more as theologian to Bishop Flaget, and was ap- 
pointed secretary to the assembly. There, among the 
other weighty subjects, had to be considered the dis- 
tracted state of the Diocese of Philadelphia, then la- 
bouring under the troubles begotten of the Hogan 
schism. Hogan was an excommunicated priest, who 
persisted in celebrating Mass and administering the 
sacraments despite the interdict, and had a consider- 
able following in the city. Bishop Conwell had by this 
time become enfeebled and nearly blind, and Rev. 
William Matthews of Washington had been appointed 
vicar-general to assist him. Before the council rose 
it had named Father Kenrick as coadjutor bishop and 
forwarded the nomination to the Holy See. It was 
soon confirmed, Doctor Kenrick’s title being Bishop of 
Arath in partibus. He was consecrated in Bardstown 
by Bishop Flaget, assisted by Bishops England, Con- 
well, David, and Fenwick, on 6 June, 1830, being then 
only thirty-four years old. A quarrel with the trus- 
tees of St. Mary’s broke out immediately on his ar- 
rival, resulting in an interdict being placed upon the 
church by the new bishop. This brought the trustees 
to their senses, and they gave up the contest for the 
control of the funds—the power by means of which 
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they had been able to browbeat the preceding ordi- 
naries. Bishop Kenrick soon obtained the passage of a 
law to prevent the recurrence of such conflicts, by hav- 
ing the bishop’s name substituted for those of the 
trustees in all bequests for the Church. His first 
thought, after this trouble was over, was the erection of 
a seminary for the training of young men for the 
priesthood, the humble quarters in which he began the 
experiment eventually being succeeded by the present 
seminary of St. Charles Borromeo at Overbrook. | 

A terrible outbreak of cholera took place in Phila- 
delphia soon after the bishop’s arrival, and he gained 
the gratitude of the authorities and the people at large 
for his exertions in the mitigation of the pest. Hesent 
the Sisters of Charity to attend the stricken, and gave 
the parochial residence of St. Augustine’s as a tem- 
porary hospital; the local priests, at the same time, 
went about fearlessly among the stricken, ministering 
to their spiritual comfort. For these services he was 
voted public thanks by the mayor and councils of the 
city. To the Sisters of Charity was tendered a service 
of plate by the grateful authorities, but this offer was 
promptly and politely declined by those ladies. Soon 
after this episode Bishop Kenrick set about the utiliza- 
tion of the press for the spread of Catholic doctrine. 
He started the “Catholic Herald”, placing the paper 
under the direction of the Reverend John Hughes, 
afterwards Archbishop of New York. He also began 
the erection of the Cathedral of St. John the Evan- 
gelist to replace St. Mary’s, which had been so fruitful 
a source of trouble to him and his predecessor. Graver 
trouble soon started up in the form of the anti-Cath- 
olic Nativist outbreak of 1844. Furious mobs, mad- 
dened by inflammatory harangues about the Bible 
and the publie schools, started out in Philadelphia, 
as in Boston and other cities, to attack churches 
and convents. They burned St. Augustine’s in Phila- 
delphia and attacked St. Michael’s and St. John’s, 
but were driven off by the military. They burned 
many houses in Kensington, the Catholic district, 
and killed many unoffending people, but were dis- 
persed at length by the soldiery, leaving several of 
their number dead. 

Bishop Kenrick, during this reign of terror, did 
everything he could to stem the rioting. He ordered 
the doors of all the churches to be closed and the cessa- 
tion of Divine worship as a protest against the supine- 
ness of the authorities; the clergy went about in ordi- 
nary civil attire, and the sacred vessels and vestments 
were taken from the churches to places of security 
with private families. These prudent measures had 
the effect of restoring a state of peace to the city. The 
Diocese of Philadelphia had earlier included Pittsburg 
and a large part of New Jersey, and in 1843 it was di- 
vided, the Rev. Michael O’Connor being consecrated 
Bishop of Pittsburg in August of that year by Cardinal 
Fransoni at St. Agatha’sin Rome. This step proved 
a great relief to Bishop Kenrick, upon whom the care 
of his vast diocese and its arduous visitations at a 
period of primitive crudeness in travelling facilities 
and accommodation, were beginning to leave a deep 
mark. In 1845 he visited Rome for the first time 
since his consecration and was received most gra- 
ciously by the pope. 

In August, 1851, Bishop Kenrick was transferred 
to Baltimore as successor to Archbishop Eccleston, 
who had just died. Moreover he received from the 
Holy See the dignity of Apostolic delegate, and in this 
capacity he convened and presided over the First 
Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1852. One of the 
results of that important gathering was the estab- 
lishment of branches of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. It was Archbishop Kenrick also 
who in 1853 introduced the Forty Hours’ devotion in- 
to the United States. In 1854 he was called upon by 
the Holy Father to collect and forward to him the 
respective opinions of the American bishops on the 
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doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. The latter 
part of the same year found him back in Rome as a 
participant in the ceremonies attendant on the procla- 
mation of that dogma. 

A fresh outbreak of anti-Catholic fury took place 
soon after the archbishop’s return, occasioned by 
the arrival of Monsignor Bedini as papal nuncio, and 
the inflammatory and lying speeches of the ex-priest, 
Alessandro Gavazzi, on the nuncio’s action while in 
Bologna during the rising against Austria. Many 
churches and convents were burned as in the previous 
outbreak, and many lives were lost in New England 
and Kentucky, in Cincinnati and other cities. But 
no religious disturbances occurred in Maryland to per- 
turb the archbishop’s closing years. The Civil War, 
however, soon came to rend his heart, and he died on 
the morning after the battle of Gettysburg (8 July, 
1863), his end being hastened, it was believed, by the 
rumours of the terrible slaughter that went on not far 
from his residence. When Bishop Kenrick went to 
Philadelphia in1830 there were only four churches in 
the city and one in the suburbs, and ten priests; when 
he left it in 1857, the diocese contained 94 churches 
and many religious institutions, and was the home of 
101 priests and 46 seminarians, besides numerous re- 
ligious orders. The chief literary works of Archbishop 
Kenrick were a new translation of the Bible, with a 
commentary; a “Moral and Dogmatic Theology”; a 
“Commentary on the Book of Job”; “The Primacy of 
Peter”, and letters to the Protestant bishops of the 
United States on Christian unity. 

IJ.—Prrer Ricwarp had to work closely in the 
scrivener’s office of his father after the latter’s death 
in order to help to maintain his mother and himself, 
as well as carry on the business, but was enabled by his 
own industry and his uncle’s help to enter Maynooth 
College at the age of twenty-one. Previous to his entry 
he had been tolerably well trained in Latin and other 
essentials by Father Richard, while his taste for secu- 
lar literature had been acquired through associations 
with the unfortunate poet and litiérateur, James Clar- 
ence Mangan, who had for several years worked beside 
him as a clerk at the scrivener’s desk. After five 
years’ assiduous study he was ordained to the priest- 
hood by Archbishop Murray of Dublin, and, on the 
death of his mother, after a few months of local mis- 
sionary work, left for the United States on the invita- 
tion of his brother and took up work with him in 
Philadelphia. He was given the post of president of 
the seminary as well as that of rector of the cathedral 
and vicar-general of the diocese. This was in the lat- 
ter part of 1833. During his seven years of missionary 
work with his brother he produced several works which 
built up his fame as a theologian, as “ Validity of An- 
glican Ordinations Examined” (Philadelphia, 1841), 
“New Month of Mary”, and “History of the Holy 
House of Loretto”. In 1840 he left for Rome, with the 
idea of entering the Jesuit Order, but was dissuaded 
from carrying out his intention by the superior in 
Rome. Bishop Rosati met the young priest there, and 
requested the Holy See to give him to the See of St. 
Louis as his coadjutor, so pleased was he with his char- 
acter and qualities. The Holy See assented, and both 
returned from Rome to have the ceremony of consecra- 
tion performed inthe United States. This was done 
in Philadelphia, Bishop Rosati officiating and the new 
prelate’s brother and Bishop Lefevre of Detroit assist- 
ing, while Bishop England delivered the consecration 
sermon. 

The new bishop was given the title of Drasa, and 
had the right of succession in St. Louis. Bishop Ro- 
sati died a short time afterwards on a special mission in 
Haiti, and the care of the diocese devolved upon his 
young coadjutor at a much earlier period than either 
could have anticipated. It was no sinecure, for the 
financial affairs of the Church in St. Louis were in a 
deplorable condition. There was a very heavy debt on 
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the cathedral, and he found the Catholies of the dio- 
cese by no means anxious to remove it. The bishop 
then saw that he must either resign or get other means 
of raising funds, and he took the bold course of getting 
into the real-estate business. He was most successful. 
A local gentleman named Thornton made a bequest of 
300,000 dollars to the Church; others deposited their 
money with the bishop; he made fortunate invest- 
ments in real estate; and, when values generally de- 
clined on the outbreak of the Civil War, he paid all his 
depositors in gold. The St. Louis diocese was enor- 
mous in extent at that time, as it embraced the whole 
of the States of Missouri and Arkansas, and half of 
Illinois; the task of visitation was one of immense toil, 
but the new bishop did not shrink from it. He had for 
helper and companion Rey. Thomas Cusack, with 
whom he had often to ride hundreds of miles on horse- 
back, and sleep at night-time in a log cabin or boarded 
hut. The paucity of churches in the diocese he also 
found a great drawback, the lack of clergy was another. 
He soon obtained much help from the Lazarists and 
Jesuits, as well as from the German population. The 
Visitation nuns and Sisters of St. Joseph, as well as the 
Sisters of Charity driven out by fire and flood from 
other places, came to St. Louis, and soon matters be- 
gan to look brighter for the bishop. By a Brief from 
Pope Pius IX, the dignity of archbishop was bestowed 
upon him; and at the Seventh Provincial Council of 
Baltimore a petition to have five suffragan bishops 
appointed—namely for St. Paul, Dubuque, Nashville, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee—was adopted, and was 
granted by the Holy See. After consecrating many 
bishops and ordaining many priests, the archbishop 
went to Baltimore to attend the First Plenary Coun- 
cil, and made a profound impression on the assembly 
by his logical keenness and his great erudition. 

The Civil War found him a resolute defender of the 
Church’s position, when the “ Drake Constitution”, 
which proposed a test oath for all ministers of religion, 
was passed in Missouri. He sent out an order that all 
his clergy must refuse to take the oath, as its terms 
were insulting. Some of the clergy were sent to prison 
for doing so, but the archbishop took their cases from 
court to court and ultimately succeeded in having the 
Drake Law declared unconstitutional. At the Vatican 
Council of December, 1869, he was one of the prelates 
who were opposed to the definition of the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, and voted “non placet” at the pre- 
liminary private sitting. He did not attend the session 
at which the dogma was promulgated, but publicly 
submitted to the voice of the majority as the authority 
of the Church, when he learned of the proclamation. 
For coadjutor bishops he had firstly the Right Rev- 
erend P. J. Ryan, and secondly the Right Reverend 
John J. Kain, who on his death succeeded him. The 
archbishop’s golden jubilee was celebrated with great 
distinction in 1891, but he was then in very feeble 
health. He died on 3 March two years afterwards. His 
best known work, besides “Anglican Ordinations”’, 
is the “Month of Mary” (Philadelphia, 1843). The 
growth of the St. Louis province under his rule was de- 
scribed by Archbishop Hennessy at the jubilee cele- 
bration in 1891 as “stupendous”. During his episco- 
pate sixteen new sees were carved out of the original 
Diocese of St. Louis, viz. Little Rock (1843); Santa Fé 
and St. Paul (1850); Leavenworth (1851); Alton and 
Omaha (1857); Green Bay, La Crosse, St. Joseph, and 
Denver (1868) ; Kansas City (1880); Davenport (1881); 
Wichita, Cheyenne, Concordia, and Lincoln (1887). 

Kenrick, MS. Diary and Itinerary in Philadelphia Archives 
and Correspondence in Archives of Baltimore and St. Louis; 
Cuarke, Lives of Deceased Prelates (New_York, 1872); Supa, 
Catholic Church in the United States (New York, 1892); O’Con- 
nor, Archbishop Kenrick and His Work (Philadelphia, 1867); 
Spaupine, Sketches (Baltimore, 1800); Wess, Centenary | of 
Catholicism in Kentucky (Louisville, 1884); WaAtsu, Jubilee 
Memoir (St. Louis, 1891); VWAterre, Catholicity im Eastern 
Pennsylvania in Catholic Record (Philadelphia, 1800). 
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Kentigern (or Mungo), Sart, bishop, founder of 
the See of Glasgow, b. about 518; d. at Glasgow, 13 
January, 603. His mother Thenaw was daughter of a 
British prince, Lothus (from whom the province of 
Lothian was called); his father’s name is unknown. 
According to Jocelyn’s life of Kentigern, the saint was 
born at Culross in Fife, and brought up until manhood 
by St. Serf (or Servanus) at his monastery there; 
but Skene shows that this connexion between the two 
saints Involves an anachronism, as St. Serf really be- 
longs to the following century. At the age of twenty- 
five we find Kentigern (the name means “head chief”, 
but he was popularly known as Mungo—in Cymric, 
Mwyn-gu, or “dear one’), beginning his missionary 
labours at Cathures, on the Clyde, the site of modern 
Glasgow. The Christian King of Strathclyde, Roderick 
Hael, welcomed the saint, and procured his consecra- 
tion as bishop, which took place about 540. For some 
thirteen years he laboured in the district, living a 
most austere life in a cell at the confluence of the 
Clyde and the Molendinar, and making many con- 
verts by his holy example and his preaching. A large 
community grew up around him, became known as 
“Clasgu”’ (meaning the “ dear family’’) and ultimately 
grew into the town and city of Glasgow. 

About 553 a strong anti-Christian movement in 
Strathclyde compelled Kentigern to leave the district, 
and he retired to Wales, staying for a time with St. 
David at Menevia, and afterwards founding a large 
monastery at Llanelwy, now St. Asaph’s, of which he 
appointed the holy monk Asaph superior in succession 
to himself. In 573 the battle of Arthuret secured the 
triumph of the Christian cause in Cumbria, and Kenti- 
gern, at the earnest appeal of King Roderick, re- 
turned thither, accompanied by many of his Welsh 
disciples. For eight years he fixed his see at Hoddam 
in Dumfriesshire, evangelizing thence the districts of 
Galloway and Cumberland. About 581 he finally 
returned to Glasgow, and here, a year or two later, he 
was visited by St. Columba, who was at that time 
labouring in Strathtay. The two saints embraced, 
held long converse, and exchanged their pastoral 
staves. 

KXentigern was buried on the spot where now stands 
the beautiful cathedral dedicated in his honour. His 
remains are said still to rest in thecrypt. His festival 
is kept throughout Scotland on 13 January. The 
Bollandists have printed a special mass for this feast, 
dating from the thirteenth century. 

Jocriyn or Furness, Life of Kentigern, ec. 1185, printed, 
with English translation, in Prnkerton, Lives of the Scottish 
Saints (Paisley, 1889-95), is the only ancient authority, except 
a fragment of c. 1164; see Forsus, St. Ninian and St. Kentigern 
in Historians of Scotland, V (Edinburgh, 1874); see also Srack, 
Life of St. Mungo (Glasgow); Forres, Kalendars of Scot- 
tish Saints (Edinburgh, 1872), 373-82; Epmonps, The Early 
Scottish Church (Edinburgh, 1906), lx; BruuesHerm, Hist. of 


Cath. Ch. of Scotl., I (Edinburgh, 1887), 149-157; Acta SS. 
(Brussels, 1863), II, 97-103. 
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Kentucky, a state situated between the parallels 
of latitude 36° 30’ and 39° 6’ N., and between the me- 
ridians 82° and 89° 38’ W. The name is Indian— 
Kantuckee—and is said by some to signify ‘‘prairie or 
meadow land” in allusion to the large treeless area 
found in the south central part of the state at the time 
of the advent of the white man; by others it is said to 
mean ‘‘Dark and bloody ground”, the region having 
been a common battle-ground for the various Indian 
tribes in the adjoining territory. The latter is the 
more popular interpretation, but there does not seem 
to be any more satisfactory authority for the one than 
for the other. The state is bounded on the north and 
north-west by the Ohio River, separating it from 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the low water mark on the 
northern shore being the state line; on the east by 
Virginia and the Big Sandy River, which separates it 
from West Virginia; on the south by Tennessee and 
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Virginia; on the west by the Mississippi River, which 
separates it from Missouri. Its total area is 40,598 
square miles, of which 417 square miles are water. 
Its greatest length from east to west is about 400 
miles, and its greatest width from north to south is 
about 180 miles. 

PuysicAL CHARACTERISTICS.—The south-eastern 
section of the state 1s mountainous, the general eleva- 
tion ranging from 1000 to 1500 feet, with some crests 
near the south-eastern border, in the Cumberland and 
Pine Mountains, rising to a height of 3000 feet. North 
and west of this section is the famous Blue-Grass 
Region, gently undulating in formation with an ele- 
vation of about 800 or 900 feet. On the south and 
west of the Blue Grass country is a limestone plateau 
sloping from an 
elevation of about 
1200 feet in the 
east to about 400 
feet in the west. 
Portions of this 
plateau are 
marked by cone- 
shaped hills rising 
to a height of 
about 1000 or 1200 
feet, and in an- 
other portion fre- 
quent sinks, or 
depressions, are 
found through 
which the surface 
water finds its 
way into under- & Ces 
ground passages. Many caves or caverns exist in this 
region, the most notable being the Mammoth Cave, 
the largest natural cavern in the world. Western 
Kentucky, particularly west of the Tennessee River, 
is low and sandy. The mean annual temperature is 
about 55° Fahrenheit. Extremes of cold and heat are 
infrequent and of short duration. The mean rainfall 
is 46 inches, with a somewhat greater precipitation 
along the southern border. The Blue-Grass Region, 
an area of about 10,000 square miles, has a blue lime- 
stone sub-structure, the disintegration of which ren- 
ders the soil very fertile. The bottoms, along the 
rivers, on account of the alluvial deposit, are likewise 
very productive. The mountainous south-eastern 
portion of the state is generally unfit for agriculture, 
and the extreme western portion, where the soil is 
formed from weathered sandstone, is much less fertile 
and productive than the limestone territory, though 
the area incapable of cultivation is less than one- 
sixth of the whole. 

POPULATION AND WEALTH.—The population of the 
state, according to the Federal Census for 1880, was 
1,648,690; for 1890 it was 1,858,635; and 2,147,174 
for 1900. In 1909 it was estimated (Federal Census 
Department) at 2,406,859. In 1900 there were 50,249 
persons of foreign birth and 284,706 negroes. Ten 
other states have a larger negro population, and the 
increase in this race is materially less than among the 
whites. There are no Indians, and the number of 
Chinese and Japanese is probably less than 100 in the 
entire state. The largest cities with their respective 
populations are as follows: Louisville (1900)—204,731 
(Federal estimate for 1909: 236,688) ; Covington (1900), 
42,938 (Federal estimate for 1909: 51,715); Newport 
(1900), 28,301 (Federal estimate for 1909: 31,345); 
Lexington (1900), 26,369 (Federal estimate for 1909: 
30,690). 

_MareriaL Resources.—The total assessed valua- 
tion of property in 1908. was $750,393,881, of which 
$559,167,016 was real estate and $191,226,865 was 
personalty. The net revenue of the State for that 
year was 93,601,969.40. In 1909 there were 148 na- 
tional banks in Kentucky, with an aggregate capital 
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stock of $17,078,500, an aggregate surplus of $6,283,- 
739.56, and individual deposits amounting to $53,- 
487,487.16. The total resources of the national banks 
of Kentucky aggregate $114,158,595.84. There are 
406 state banks and trust companies with an aggre- 
gate capital of $19,642,770, an aggregate surplus of 
$5,304,746, and deposits aggregating $66,947,965.84. 

Mining.—The chief mineral products of Kentucky 
are coal (the most important of all), petroleum, nat- 
ural gas, fluorspar, clay products, and limestone. The 
total mineral output for 1907 amounted in value to 
$19,294,341. 

Agricultwre.—Of the total area of Kentucky in 1900, 
farm lands occupied 85.9 per cent, and of this 62.5 per 
cent wasimproved. The average size of the farms has 
steadily decreased. In 1909 the average was 93.7 
acres, which is less than half what it was fifty years 
previous. More than 67 per cent of the farms are 
operated by owners of the land. Indian corn (maize) 
is the principal crop, exceeding in average and value 
that of all the other leading crops combined. In 1908 
the total area planted in Indian corn was 3,366,000 
acres; in wheat, 758,000 acres; in oats, 173,000 acres; 
in hay, 500,000 acres; in tobacco, 240,000 acres. The 
total value of all principal crops in 1908 was $92,- 
566,600. Kentucky produces nearly all the hemp 
grown in the United States; but the demand for this 
product has so far decreased that in 1900 only 14,107 
acres were planted in the state. More tobacco is 
grown in Kentucky than in any other state in the 
Union, the product being twice as much as that of 
North Carolina, which isnextinrank. The Kentucky 
crop usually equals one-third of the total production 
of the United States. 

Grazing.—On account of the climate, the large pro- 
duction of grain, and the excellence of the pasturage, 
stock-raising is very extensively carried on. The total 
value of live stock in 1909 was $95,100,000—horses, 
$37,905,000; mules, $21,942,000; horned cattle, $25,- 
312,000; other live stock, $9,941,000. The Blue-Grass 
Region is the home of the Kentucky thoroughbred, the 
best known and most highly valued horse in America. 
No other part of the country devotes so much atten- 
tion to the raising of horses of fine breed, and nowhere 
else in America are so many farms devoted exclusively 
to this business. The centre of the industry is in 
Fayette County, though many valuable breeding 
farms are in the adjoining counties. 

Manufactures —Kentucky is an agricultural state. 
Its manufactures depend largely upon the products of 
its farms. Corn-and grist-mills are its principal manu- 
facturing enterprises. Other enterprises closely allied 
with the products of the soil are the manufacture of 
tobacco, distilled and malt liquors, lumber and timber 
products. A comparison of industrial conditions in 
1900 and in 1905 shows an increase in the latter year 
of 75.4 per cent in capital invested, 26.5 in wages paid, 
and 20.6 in value of output. Although Kentucky is 
the leading tobacco-growing state in the country, 
there has been a decrease in the manufacture of this 
product in the state, so that Kentucky, formerly the 
second state of the Union in the value of its output of 
manufactured chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff, is now third, with a total output of $13,117,000 
for the year 1905. 

Transportation —The Ohio River affords a means of 
transportation along the full length of the state’s 
northern boundary, and the Mississippi River on the 
west. The Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers are 
navigable for steamboats across the entire width of the 
state, and the Kentucky and Green Rivers are navi- 

able for more than one hundred miles of their course. 
oc 1900 there were 3093 miles of railroad, and 3574 
miles in 1908. The total valuation of railroad prop- 
erty for purposes of taxation in 1908 was $63,753,699; 
the gross receipts for'the same year were $40,464,504, 
and the net earnings $11,641,956. 
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Epucation.—The Kentucky State University, a 
public institution owned by the state, is located at 
Lexington in Fayette County. Each county is en- 
titled annually to send one student to the university 
for each 3000 white pupils in its public schools, and 
one for each fraction of 3000 over 1500, based on the 
last official census preceding the appointment. Each 
county is entitled to at least one appointment. Stu- 
dents, except those entered solely in the departments 
of law and medicine, are entitled to free tuition, room 
rent, fuel, light, and all other advantages of the uni- 
versity. This institution was formerly the Agricul- 
tural and Mechan- 
ical College of 
Kentucky, and 
was established in 
1865. By an Act 
of the Legislature, 
in 1908, the name 
was changed and 
it became the 
State University. 
The total number 
of students in all 
departments in 
1909 was 772, and 
there were 61 pro- 
fessors and assist- 
ants. There are 
twonormalschools 
for the training of 
whiteteachers, one 
at Richmond, in 
Madison County, 
and the other at 
Bowling Green, in 
Warren County. 
There is also a 
normal school for 
coloured students at Frankfort (the state capital), in 
Franklin County. All of these institutions are 
maintained by public taxation. 

Each county in the state, excluding cities and towns 
having separate school systems, and graded school 
districts whose tax levy is not less than 20 cents, con- 
stitutes a school district. Each district is divided 
into educational divisions. There may be four, six, 
or eight of these divisions, as deemed expedient. Edu- 
cational divisions are required to contain as nearly as 
possible an equal number of pupils. Each of these 
educational divisions is in turn divided into school 
districts, and each school district elects one trustee. 
The trustees from the school districts constitute a 
division board, and organize as such for the purpose of 
caring for the schools in their respective educational 
divisions. The chairmen of the division boards con- 
stitute the county board of education, and this county 
board has general supervision over all educational 
matters in the county; is authorized to establish, and 
when established has charge of the county high 
schools; estimates the needs and requirements of the 
schools and certifies to the county governing body the 
amount of money necessary to be raised for school 
purposes in the county. The county is required to 
levy a tax on the general school district not exceeding 
20 cents on every $100 of the assessed value of prop- 
erty in the district, to meet the requirements of the 
County Board of Education. All cities of the first, 
second, third, and fourth classes—i. e. all cities having 
a population in excess of 3000—maintain separate 
school systems in accordance with the provisions of 
their respective charters. 

The state at large levies a general tax over the en- 
tire state, and this fund is used in the payment of 
salaries of teachers. The local sub-divisions provide 
school buildings and pay all other expenses incidental 
to the maintenance of che schools. ‘The total number 
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of children of school age, according to the last school 
census, was 739,352. The actual number enrolled in 
the public schools was 441,377, and the average daily 
attendance 293,691. The total number of teachers 
was about 9000. In 1908 there were 24,610 Catholic 
children attending the Catholic schools of the state. 
There was expended in the last fiseal year by the state 
and local taxing districts for public school purposes, 
exclusive of expenditures for the State University, 
normal schools, schools for the blind, deaf and dumb, 
ete., $3,891,936.65. 

CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION.—There are three asy- 
lums for the insane: one situated at Lexington in 
Fayette County, another at Lakeland in Jefferson 
County, and the third at Hopkinsville in Christian 
County. All of these institutions have competent 
superintendents and physicians in charge. Inmates 
who are without means are maintained by the state. 
There is an institution for feeble-minded children at 


SacRED HEART ACADEMY, LovIsvVILLE 
Conducted by the Ursuline Sisters 
Frankfort, where children between the age of six and 
eighteen years whose condition of mind is such that 
they can be taught to read or write, and can be edu- 
cated to do work, are received, and if unable to pay 


are maintained by the state. At Danville, in Boyle 
County, the Kentucky School for the Deaf is estab- 
lished, and near Louisville, in Jefferson County, there 
is an institution for the education of the blind. In- 
digent and afflicted children are received at these in- 
stitutions and educated at the expense of the state. 
The Kentucky Confederate Home, for the benefit of 
Kentucky’s indigent and infirm veterans of the Con- 
federacy, is in Jefferson County, and is maintained by 
the state. The legislature makes annual appropria- 
tions for the support of the Kentucky Children’s 
Home Society, a private corporation devoted to the 
care of homeless and destitute children, and it has 
also made an appropriation for the assistance of a 
sanitarium at Louisville for the treatment of persons 
afflicted with tuberculosis. 

There are two state prisons: one at Frankfort, and 
the other at Eddyville in Lyon County. The manage- 
ment is by a board of commissioners of three members 
elected by the Legislature, and the convicts are worked 
under the contract system. The prison commission- 
ers have the power to parole prisoners, except in cases 
of rape or incest, or where the prisoner has previously 
served a term of imprisonment or broken his parole. 
Prisoners convicted of murder cannot be paroled until 
they have served at least five years. The governor 
has the power of granting reprieves or pardons in all 
cases except treason, in which case the General Assem- 
bly alone has the power of granting the pardon. 
Houses of reform for boys and girls are established in 
Fayette County. Juvenile offenders under twenty- 
one years of age are committed to these institutions. 
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The courts are authorized to fix an indeterminate sen- 
tence for such offenders, so as to keep them confined 
until they have attained the age of twenty-one. The 
management of these institutions is vested in the 
prison commissioners, who have power to parole and 
discharge such inmates whenever their conduct is such 
as to warrant the belief that they will in future conduct 
themselves properly. ih 

GreNERAL History.—Kentucky was originally a 
part of Fincastle County, Virginia. It became a sep- 
arate county in 1776. Dating as far back as 1543, 
when De Soto’s survivors descended the Mississippi 
River as far as Kentucky, there are records of numer- 
ous expeditions into the state. In 1654 Colonel Wood, 
an Englishman, is said to have explored as faras what 
is now the western boundary of the state, and in 1673 
the renowned Jesuit missionary, Father Jacques Mar- 
quette, descended the Mississippi as far as the Ohio. 
From Marquette we have the first authentic account 
of the Indian tribes inhabiting what is now the western 
portion of the state. In 1730 John Salling, while ex- 
ploring the Roanoke River, was captured by the In- 
dians and carried through Kentucky to the Tennessee 
River. He was afterwards captured by the Illinois 
tribe and taken to Kaskaskia, where he was ransomed. 
A Frenchman named Longueil descended the Ohio in 
1739, and discovered Big Bone Lick in what is now 
Boone County, and in 1747 Dr. Thomas Walker of 
Virginia crossed the Cumberland Mountains and dis- 
covered the Cumberland and Kentucky Rivers. The 
most extensive explorations, and the most important 
as bearing upon the actual settlement of Kentucky, 
were made about the year 1769 by Daniel Boone, John 
Findlay, and four others from North Carolina. Part 
of this expedition returned after a short time, but 
Boone remained in Kentucky for two years and then 
returned to North Carolina, intending to lead a party 
into Kentucky for permanent settlement. In 1774 
John Harrod conducted a party of forty persons into 
the territory and settled at Harrodsburg. The year 
following, Daniel Boone brought his party and erected 
a fort and established a settlement at Boonesboro. 

These were the first settlements in Kentucky. 
There were no resident Indian tribes in the central 
and eastern portion of the territory at this time, but 
numerous bands of savages traversed it, and the first 
settlers were constantly harassed, the fort at Boones- 
boro being attacked three times in 1777 and 1778. In 
1775 Richard Henderson purchased from the Cherokee 
Indians many thousand square miles of land in Ken- 
tucky and attempted to organize a separate state under 
the name of Transylvania. He proceeded to the extent 
of sending a delegate to Congress, but his representa- 
tive was not recognized, and Virginia declared his pur- 
chase from the Indians invalid. In 1778 about twenty 
families accompanied General George Rogers Clark 
upon his expedition against the British posts in Ili- 
nois. ‘They landed on a large island just above the 
Falls of the Ohio River, directly opposite the present 
site of Louisville, and immediately erected block- 
houses and established a settlement. The following 
year a portion of these settlers moved to the main 
shore and ereeted a fort at a point which is now the 
foot of Twelfth Street. On 17 April, 1779, a public 
meeting was held and the town was definitely estab- 
lished by the eleetion of trustees. There is no record 
indicating the religious belief of any of these early set- 
tlers, but from some of the names appearing in the 
records of the town prior to 1800, it is fair to assume 
that there were a number of Irish Catholies. 

In 1780 Virginia, in order to afford a better govern- 
ment, divided Kentucky into three counties, but the 
settlers, who had by this time become quite numerous, 
believed that their interest would be better served by 
separation from the parent state. Eight separate 
conventions were held before a satisfactory agreement 
of separation was arrived at, and it was not until July, 
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1790, that the territory was formally separated. By 
an Act of 1 February, 1791, Congress authorized the 
admission of Kentucky into the Union, the Act to be- 
come effective 1 June, 1792. In April, 1792, the first 
Constitutional Convention assembled at Danville in 
what is now Boyle County, and adopted a constitu- 
tion. The first Legislature met at Lexington in June, 
1792, elected Isaac Shelby governor, and decided upon 
Frankfort as the capital of the state. In 1799 a 
second Constitution was adopted, which made the 
governor and other state officers elective by the people. 
The second Constitution remained in force from 1800 
to 1850, at which time a new Constitution was adopted 
which remained in force until 1891, when the present 
Constitution became effective, upon its ratification by 
the people. 

One of the most interesting incidents in the history 
of Kentucky was what is known as the Old-Court and 
New-Court controversy. In the early days of Ken- 
tucky coin had been very scarce, and commerce among 
the people had been carried on generally by the bar- 
tering of merchandise. In 1802, under the pretext of 
forming a company for insuring cargoés on the western 
waters, the Kentucky Insurance Company obtained a 
charter from the Legislature in which there was fraud- 
ulently inserted a clause giving it the right to issue 
paper money. ‘Thus commenced a period of wild-cat 
money. Between 1806 and 1820 more than forty 
banks were chartered with similar power and with an 
aggregate capital of $9,920,000. These banks were 
generally conducted in a very loose and unbusinesslike 
manner. The state was flooded with paper money, 
and a period of wild speculation followed, resulting in 
the inevitable panic. To afford relief, the Legislature, 
between the years 1822 and 1826, passed various laws, 
but the Court of Appeals held them unconstitutional. 
In 1824 the Legislature, exasperated by the action of 
the Court of Appeals, attempted to legislate the court 
out of office and to establish a new court. One of the 
bitterest fights in the history of the state followed. 
The old court declined to recognize the right of the 
Legislature to oust it from office, and refuse to recog- 
nize as constitutional the court established by the 
Legislature. In 1826 the issue of the old court and the 
new court brought about an election, characterized by 
the most intense excitement, which resulted in the 
triumph of the Old-Court party, and the election of a 
Legislature which repealed the Acts attempting to 
establish the new court. 


Kentucky has taken a very active part in the mili- 


tary affairs of the nation. In the war of 1812 about 
7000 troops—a number far in excess of Kentucky’s 
pro rata—served in the Federal army. A portion of 
these soldiers served in the North under Harrison, and 
the balance in the South under Jackson. At the bat- 
tle of New Orleans fully one-fourth of Jackson’s army 
was made up of Kentuckians. In the Mexican War 
Kentucky’s quota should have been 2400 men, but she 
sent more than 10,000. And in the Civil War, when 
the people of the state were divided in their sympa- 
thies, about 80,000 men enlisted in the Federal army 
and about 40,000 in the Confederate army. 

The Know-nothing lodges made their appearance 
in Kentucky in 1854, and spread with the utmost 
rapidity; so much so that in 1855 the American, or 
Know-nothing, Party elected its candidates for gover- 
nor and the other state offices. Intense bitterness 
towards Catholics was manifested all over the state 
at this election, but in the city of Louisville fanatical 
frenzy reached its climax. A mob dominated the city 
on election day (Bloody Monday), Catholics were as- 
saulted, their property plundered, and their houses de- 
stroyed. Twenty-two persons killed, many wounded, 
and more than twenty houses of Catholics destroyed, 
was the sum of the outrages of this day of horrors. 
The city government was under the control of the 
Know-nothings and no serious effort was made to pro- 
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tect life or property. Insult and violence were the lot 
of the Catholic people on all sides. Fortunately, the 
good sense of the people rebelled against the domina- 
tion of this party of violence; its candidates were de- 
feated in the general election of the following year, 
and within a few years the last vestige of the party dis- 
appeared. (See also Loursvitie, Diocuse oF.) 
RELIGION.—Growth of the Church in Kentucky.— 
The Boone family were among the first Catholic set- 
tlers of Maryland, and upon the strength of this fact 
it has been contended that Daniel Boone was a Cath- 
olic. Nothing, however, that is recorded of the life of 
this famous Kentucky pioneer seems to support this 
contention. In all probability, Dr. George Hart and 
William Coombes, who accompanied John Harrod, 
and settled at Harrodsburg in 1774, were the first 
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Catholic settlers. Dr. Hart, if not the first, was cer- 
tainly one of the first physicians to settle in Kentucky. 
He practised his profession at Harrodsburg until about 
the year 1786, when he moved to the vicinity of 
Bardstown, in what is now Nelson County, in order to 
join his co-religionists who had recently emigrated 
from Maryland. 

The first distinctively Catholic body of immigrants 
came from Maryland in the year 1785. A league of 
sixty families, mostly from St. Mary’s County in that 
state, was formed for the purpose of emigrating to 
Kentucky, and in the same year twenty-five of these 
families, under the leadership of Basil Hayden, ar- 
rived in Kentucky and settled near the present site of 
Bardstown (Nelson County). In the following year a 
second settlement, about ten miles distant from the 
first, but on better lands, was begun by Edward and 
Charles Beaven. Between this date and 1795 five 
separate bodies of Catholic immigrants settled in the 
vicinity of these earlier settlements, and a thriving 
Catholic colony was begun. In 1786 one of the com- 
panies of immigrants, while on its way to join the first 
settlers in Nelson County, attracted by the beauty and 
fertility of the country through which they were pass- 
ing, decided to go no farther, and settled in what is 
now Scott County, near the centre of the famous Blue- 
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Grass Region. By 1796 it is estimated that there were 
300 Catholic familes in Kentucky. 

The first missionary priest to reach Kentucky was 
the Rev. M. Whelan, who came in the year 1787 with 
a band of immigrants under the leadership of Edward 
Howard. In 1790 Father Whelan returned to Mary- 
land. Six months later the Rev. Wm. De Rohan ar- 
rived, but without faculties and unaccredited to Ken- 
tucky. He performed such service as he could, but 
the settlements were without full priestly attention 
until 1793, at which time the Rev. Stephen Theodore 
Badin (q. v.) and the Rev. M. Barriéres were sent to 
Kentucky by the Bishop of Baltimore. Father Bar- 
riéres remained but four months, but Father Badin 
laboured in the mission for about twenty-six years. 
After the departure of Father Barriéres, for three 
years Father Badin was the only priest in the whole 
of Kentucky. In 1797 the Rev. M. J. C. Fournier and, 
in 1799, the Rev. Anthony Salmon joined Father 
Badin, but the latter of these two companions of 
Father Badin was killed by a fall from a horse nine 
months after his arrival, and Father Fournier died in 
1803. Again Father Badin was alone in Kentucky 
until 1805, when the Rev. Charles Nerinckx, a native 
of Belgium, joined him. Father Nerinckx laboured in 
the state for nineteen years, sharing with his associate 
all the hardships of this most trying mission, and by 
his wonderful zeal and great piety materially promot- 
ing the progress and prosperity of the Church. A 
French colony under the leadership of John A. and 
Louis Tarascon arrived at Louisville in the year 1806 
and settled near the Falls of the Ohio, to engage in the 
milling business, utilizing the falls for power. These 
colonists were, or at least should have been, Catho- 
lies, but the early missionaries do not appear to have 
considered them very faithful children of the Church. 
However, when the first church was built, in 1811, the 
name of J. A. Tarascon appears on the list of trustees 
for the new parish. Father Badin was the first pastor, 
and continued as such until 1817, when he was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. G. I. Chabrat, like him, a French- 
man, who was in turn succeeded by the Rey. Philip 
Horstman, a native American. 

In 1808 the Diocese of Bardstown was erected, to in- 
clude in its jurisdiction the whole of Kentucky as well 
as Tennessee (see LoursvitLn, Diocrsr or). In 1841 
the see was transferred to Louisville, and in 1853 the 
establishment of the Diocese of Covington (q. v.) 
brought into existence the present ecclesiastical di- 
vision of the State of Kentucky into the two dioceses 
of Louisville and Covington. 

Kentucky enjoys the distinction of having been the 
first great nursery of the Faith in the United States 
west of the Alleghenies. Closely connected with this 
fact (which will be more especially dealt with in the 
article Loursvituen, Diocrsr oF) was a remarkably 
early development of new religious congregations in 
the old Diocese of Bardstown. In Marion County, the 
Sisterhood of Loretto, founded in 1812 as “ Friends of 
Mary at the Foot of the Cross”, and, in Nelson County, 
the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, founded in the same 
year, were almost, if not quite, the earliest religious 
institutes to originate in the United States (see Lo- 
RETTO, SISTERS OF; NAZARETH, SISTERS OF CHARITY 
or). Of the older institutes of women, the Sisters of 
the Third Order of St. Dominic have been established 
in Kentucky since 1822; the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, since 1842; Ursuline Nuns, since 1858; Bene- 
dictine Nuns, since 1859; Sisters of the Poor of St. 
Francis, since 1860; Visitandines, since 1864; Sisters of 
Mercy, since 1867; Little Sisters of the Poor, since 
1869; the Sisters of Notre Dame and others have come 
into the state more recently. Among the religious 
orders of men, the Order of Preachers found their first 
home in the United States near Springfield, Washing- 
ton County, Kentucky (St. Rose of Lima, 1806), 
where they are still flourishing; the Trappists founded 
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their famous Abbey of Gethsemani (q. v.), in Nelson 
County, in 1848; the Franciscans took charge of the 
parish of St. Boniface, Louisville, in 1849; the Bene- 
dictines came to Covington in 1858. Other male re- 
ligious orders and congregations in Kentucky are the 
Passionists, Xaverian Brothers, Brothers of Mary, 
and Fathers of the Resurrection. The total Catholic 
population of the state is estimated at 189,854, about 
three-fourths of that number (which includes up- 
wards of 4000 coloured Catholics) being in the Diocese 
of Louisville. ; i 

Legislation Directly Affecting Religion.—The Bill of 
Rights of the Constitution of Kentucky guarantees to 
all citizens the right to worship God according to the 
dictates of their conscience, and it also provides that 
no public funds raised for educational purposes shall be 
used in the aid of any church, or any sectarian or de- 
nominational school. It is further provided by statute 
that no sectarian, infidel, or immoral publications 
shall be used or distributed in the common schools of 
the state; nor shall any sectarian, infidel, or immoral 
doctrine be taught therein. The court of last resort in 
Kentucky, in construing these provisions of the Con- 
stitution and Statutes (Hackett v. Graded School, 120 
Ky. 608), held that they are not violated by reading 
verses from the King James Version of the Bible, 
without note or comment, nor by the recital of the 
following prayer: “Our Father who art in heaven we 
ask Thy aid in our day’s work. Give us wisdom and 
strength and patience to teach these children as they 
should be taught, may teacher and pupil have mutual 
love and respect. Watch over these children both in 
the schoolroom and on the playground. Keep them 
from being hurt in any way, and at last when we come 
to die may none of our number be missing around Thy 
throne. These things we ask in Christ’s name.” 

The laws of the state provide that no work or busi- 
ness shall be done on Sunday except the ordinary 
household offices or other work of necessity or charity, 
or work required in the operation of a ferry, skiff, 
steamboat, or steam or street railway. But persons 
who belong to a religious society which observes some 
other day than Sunday are not liable for the penalties 
provided in this act if they actually observe as a Sab~ 
bath one day in each seven. There are specific enact- 
ments penalizing the sale of liquor, barbering, pool and 
billiard playing, and hunting. The enforcement of the 
law with reference to Sunday observance is very lax, 
particularly in the cities. So also with reference to the 
sale of hquor on Sunday. In some of the cities this 
law is not enforced at all, in others some effort is made 
towards its enforcement, and in some places it is rig~ 
idly enforced. The law provides that if any proceed- 
ing is directed by law to take place, or any act is di- 
rected to be done on a particular day of the month, 
and that day happens to fall on Sunday, the proceed- 
ing shall be had, or the act done, on the following day. 

Oaths may be administered by any judge of a court, 
notary publi, clerk of a court, examiner, master com- 
missioner, or justice of the peace within his district or 
county. Persons refusing for conscientious reasons to 
take an oath may affirm. The oath is ordinarily ad- 
ministered by the officer and the person to be sworn, 
both raising their right hands, the officer repeating the 
oath and the person responding: I do. Testimony 
taken out of the state, to be used in proceedings in the 
courts of the state, may be taken before a commis- 
sioner appointed by the governor or by any other per- 
son empowered by commission directed to him by con- 
sent of the parties, or by order of a court; or before the 
judge of a court, justice of the peace, mayor of a city, 
or a notary public. 

Any person profanely cursing or swearing is liable 
to a fine of one dollar for each offence, and every oath 
is deemed a separate offence. If the offence is com- 
mitted in the presence of a court of record or justice 
of the peace, the said court or justice may instantly, 
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without further proof, inflict the penalty. Instances 
of the eaforcement of this law are very rare. 

There is no law providing for prayer at the sessions 
of the Legislature, but it is the custom to open the 
daily session of both branches of the general assembly 
with prayer. The ministers of the various denomina- 
tions representing the churches of the capital city are 
invited without prejudice or partiality. The Catholic 
priest takes his turn with the others. 

The only religious holidays recognized by law are 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. Other legal holidays 
are Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day (30 May), 
Independence Day, Labor Day (first Monday ‘in 
September), and all days specially designated by the 
President of the United States or the governor of the 
state. 

No clergyman or priest, without the consent of the 
person confessing, is permitted to testify concerning 
any confession made to him in his professional char- 
acter in the course of discipline enjoined by the Church 
to which he belongs. 

Any number of persons may associate to form a 
corporation, having no capital stock, for religious, 
charitable or educational purposes. Incorporation 
may be effected by the persons concerned filing articles 
of incorporation with the Secretary of State, and 
having the same recorded in the county court of the 
county where the corporation intends to conduct its 
business. The articles must set forth the name of the 
proposed corporation, the object for which it is organ- 
ized, and such other facts as the incorporators deem 
proper to mention. Such corporations have the right 
to contract and be contracted with, to sue and be sued, 
to have and use a common seal, and to receive and 
hold property. They are not subject to the general 
laws relating to corporations, except that they must 
designate an agent upon whom service of process may 
be had, and that they are at all times subject to visi- 
tation by the Legislature. f 

Places actually used for religious worship, with the 
grounds attached thereto, not exceeding one-half acre 
in cities and towns, and not exceeding two acres in the 
country; places of burial not held for profit; institu- 
tions of purely public charity and institutions of edu- 
cation not used or employed for gain; all parsonages 
and residences owned by any religious society and 
occupied as a home and for no other purpose by the 
minister of any religious denomination, with not ex- 
ceeding one-half acre in the city, and two acres in the 
country, are exempt from taxation. This constitu- 
tional provision has been construed so as to bring 
within its meaning seminaries for the education of 
young men for the ministry, even though its manage- 
ment is denominational. So also other educational 
institutions under similar control, even though tuition 
is charged. Property of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is also held exempt under this provision 
of the Constitution, so also orphan asylums and homes 
for sick, indigent, and homeless persons are held ex- 
empt, even though they are denominationally con- 
trolled; provided they are not operated for gain. The 
expression “purely public charity” used in the Con- 
stitution, has been defined by the Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky as meaning a charity which performs in 
whole or in part a duty which the Commonwealth 
owes to the sick, indigent, homeless, and helpless. 
All institutions, therefore, which aid the state in the 
performance of this duty are exempt from taxation. 
These exemptions, however, do not apply to local as- 
sessments for street-improvements, against which 
there is no exemption provided by law. at ieee 

Clergymen are not required to serve on petit juries, 
though they may do so. But there is no such exemp- 
tion from service on grand juries. Militia service in 
actual practice is, of course, purely voluntary, but 
clergymen are not exempt in the event of enforced 
enlistment. 

VIII.—40 
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Marriage and Divorce.—Marriage is prohibited and 
void (1) when either party is an idiot ora lunatic; (2) 
when either of the parties has a husband or wife living 
and undivorced; (3) when not contracted in the pres- 
ence of an authorized person or society, provided, 
however, that if the person attempting to perform the 
marriage ceremony had no authority, and yet either 
of the parties believed he had such authority, and the 
marriage is consummated under that belief, it will be 
valid; (4) when at the time of the marriage the male 
is under fourteen and the female is under twelve years 
of age; (5) when one person is white and the other isa 
negro. A man is not permitted to marry his mother, 
grandmother, sister, or grandchild, nor the widow or 
divorced wife of his father, grandfather, son, or grand- 
son, nor the daughter, granddaughter, mother, or 
grandmother of his wife, nor the daughter or grand- 
daughter of his brother or sister, nor the sister of his 
father or mother. A woman cannot marry her father, 
grandfather, brother, son, or grandson; nor the 
widower or divorced husband of her mother, grand- 
mother, daughter, or granddaughter; nor the son, 
grandson, father, or grandfather of her husband; nor 
the son or grandson of her brother or sister, or the 
brother of her father or mother. All marriages com- 
ing within any of the above-mentioned degrees of 
relationship are void. If, however, a marriage is valid 
where contracted it will be recognized as valid in Ken- 
tucky. Marriage may be solemnized by a minister or 
priest of any denomination in regular communion 
with any religious society, who has obtained a licence 
for that purpose from the county court of the county 
of his residence. The county judge and such justices 
of the peace as the county court may authorize may 
solemnize marriage, or it may be solemnized by con- 
sent given in the presence of a religious society having 
no officiating minister, where either party is a member 
of such religious society, and the ceremony is in 
conformity with the usage prevailing in such society. 

Judgments in divorce cases are entered without the 
intervention ofa jury. Courts of general equity juris- 
diction hear and determine all such actions. Divorce 
may be granted for the following reasons: To both 
parties; first, for such impotency or malformation as 
prevents sexual intercourse; second, living apart 
without co-habitation for five consecutive years next 
before the institution of the action —To the party not 
in fault; first, abandonment for one year; second, 
living in adultery; third, condemnation for felony; 
fourth, the existence of some loathsome disease; fifth, 
force, fraud, or duress in obtaining the marriage; 
sixth, union witha religious society which forbids hus- 
band or wife continuing the marital relation—To the 
wife when not in like fault; first, on account of a con- 
firmed habit of drunkenness accompanied with a 
wasting of his estate and failure to suitably provide 
for his family; second, habitually behaving towards 
his wife, for a period of not less than six months, in a 
cruel manner; third, such cruel beating or attempted 
beating or injury as indicates an outrageous temper 
and probable danger to the wife——To the husband; 
first, where the wife is pregnant by another man at the 
time of marriage; second, when not in like fault, 
habitual drunkenness on the part of the wife for not 
less than one year; third, adultery or such lewd or 
lascivious behaviour as indicates unchastity. Divorced 
persons may marry again, but only one divorce shall 
be granted the same person, except where adultery or 
one of the grounds for which divorce may be granted 
to both parties is charged. Divorce from bed and 
board may be granted for any of the causes above 
mentioned or for any other cause deemed sufficient by 
the court. An absolute divorce restores to the parties 
all property obtained from the other either before or 
during marriage in consideration thereof. The cus- 
tody of children is determined by the chancellor from 
the proof in the case, 
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Sale of Intoxicants—Under the operation of local- 
option laws, 96 of the 119 counties of the state have 
voted out liquor, The larger cities, however, are not 
affected by these laws. It is forbidden to ship liquor 
into local option territory, but this law is generally not 
effective because it cannot affect shipments from 
points outside the state. 

Wills and Testaments.—Every person more than 
twenty-one years of age may dispose of his or her 
estate by will. Wills are required to be attested by 
two subscribing witnesses unless wholly written and 
signed by the testator in person. There is no limita- 
tion upon charitable bequest, but the State imposes a 
tax of 5 per cent upon all bequests over $500, including 
those for charitable purposes, except where made to 
husband or wife, father or mother, child or children or 
their lineal descendants, or the husband or wife of a 
daughter or son. 

Cemeteries.—All cemeteries not conducted for profit 
are exempt from taxation. The directors or trustees 
of incorporated cemeteries are required by law to 
make a full and complete report of the financial con- 
dition of the association to the stock-holders and lot- 
owners. Severe penalties are provided for unlawfully 
disinterring bodies or for the mutilation of graves or 
monuments. 

Wess, The Centenary of Catholicity in Kentucky (Louisville, 
1884): Couuins, Historical Sketches of Kentucky (Louisville, 
1847): ed. Ricwarp Couurns (Louisville, 1874); Burier, The 
History of the Commonwealth of Kentucky (Louisville, 1834); 
Marswauu, The History of Kentucky (Frankfort, 1824); Dur- 
RETT, The Centenary of Kentucky (Louisville, 1892). 
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Keon, Mines GeRALD, journalist, novelist, colonial 
secretary, lecturer, last descendent of the Keons, of 
Keonbrooke, County Leitrim, Ireland; b. 20 Febru- 
ary, 1821; d. at Bermuda, 3 June, 1875. He was the 
only son of Myles Gerald Keon, barrister, and on his 
mother’s side was descended from the Fallons of 
Runnymede, County Roscommon. Both parents 
dying in his infancy, Keon was left to the care of his 
maternal grandmother and, later, to that of his uncle, 
Francis Philip, Count Magawly. He studied at the 
Jesuit college at Stonyhurst, where he wrote the prize 
poem on Queen Victoria’s accession (Stonyhurst Maga- 
zine, no. 32). An adventurous pedestrian tour across 
the Continent followed graduation, terminating in a 
brief service in the French army in Algeria. On his 
return to England he studied law at Gray’s Inn, aban- 
doning it shortly for literary pursuits. In 1843 he 
published “The Irish Revolution, or What can the 
Repealers do? And what shall be the New Constitu- 
tion?” (“ Tablet”, LV, 532), and, in 1845, a vindication 
of the Jesuits (Oxford and Cambridge Review, Septem- 
ber, 1845), a controversial article that provoked more 
than passing interest. The results of his pedestrian 
tour and military service were apparent in a series of 
contributions to Colburn’s “ United Service Magazine” 
(from September, 1845, to October, 1846). For a few 
months in 1846 he became editor of “ Dolman’s Maga- 
zine”, and, on 21 November of that year, married Anne 
de la Pierre, daughter of an English army officer. In 
1847 appeared his “ Life of Saint Alexis, the Roman 
Patrician”. For the next twelve years he served on 
the staff of the ‘Morning Post’’, becoming its repre- 
sentative at St. Petersburg in 1850. In 1852 his first 
novel, “Harding, the Money-Spinner”, appeared, 
serially, in the “ London Journal’, and, in 1856, on the 
occasion of the coronation of Alexander II, he was 
again at St. Petersburg representing the “Morning 
Post”. It was on this oceasion that he met Boucher 
de Perthes, in whose reminiscences Keon is pleasantly 
appreciated. On his return in 1859 from Caleutta, 
where he had been sent “under a mistaken arrange- 
ment” to edit the “Bengal Hurkarw’, he was ap- 
pointed colonial secretary at Bermuda, a position 
which he held until his death. In 1866 appeared 
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“Dion and the Sibyls, a romance of the First Century”. 
The year following, at Mechanics’ Hall, Hamilton, he 
gave a course of lectures on “ Government, its Source, 
its Form, and its Means’, declining, subsequently to 
lecture in the United States on account of his official 
position. He attended the opening of the Council of 


the Vatican at Rome in 1869. : ' 

Kent in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Gintow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. 
Cath., s. v., Hrwrrson, Stonyhurst Present and Past, 244 sqq.; 
BoucHER pE Perrues, Voyage en Russie en 1856 (1859), pas- 
sim; Burke's Peerage; Stonyhurst Mayazine (March and June, 
1886). 
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Kerkuk, Diocese or (CHERCHENSIS), is a Chaldean 
Uniat diocese. The ancient name of the city was 
Karka of Beit-Slokh in the Beit-Garmai, a province of 
the Persian Empire. Christianity flourished there 
very early. In 318 two brothers, Adurpawa and 
Mihrnarsé, with their sister Mahdoukh, were martyred 
there. In the fifth century, under King Yezdegert II 
(438-57), the “History of the city of Beit-Slokh”’ 
makes mention of hundreds and thousands of martyrs 
slain in this city (Moesinger, ““Monumenta Syriaca”’, 
Il). Mention may also be made of a bishop, Mana, in 
the fourth century, with six nuns: Thekla, Danak, 
Taton, ete.; the Bishop St. Isaac, in the fifth century; 
St. Sirina, in 559; ete. The “Synodicon Orientale” 
(Paris, 1902, 674) mentions nine metropolitans of 
Beit-Slokh who assisted at various councils between 
410 and 612. Lequien (Oriens Christ., II, 1331) 
speaks of others, many of whom were Catholics. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century a number of 
Nestorians recognized the authority of the pope, who 
created for them the Diocese of Kerkuk. At present 
it contains 6000 Catholics, 15 stations, 16 churchesand 
chapels, 22 native priests, and 5 primary schools. The 
city of Kerkuk itself, which has 30,000 inhabitants and 
constitutes a sanjak in the vilayet of Mosul, contains 
only about 300 or 400 Catholies, the remainder of the 
inhabitants being Mussulmans, Jews, or Nestorians. 

Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, II (Paris), 847-53; Revue de 
lV Orient Chrétien, I (1896), 444-45; Missiones Catholice (Rome, 
1907), 812; Duvau, La Littérature Syriaque (Paris, 1899), 130— 
32; 143-45; Lapourt, Le Christianisme dans l’empire perse 
(Paris, 1904), passim. 
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Kernan, Francis, lawyer, statesman, born in 
Steuben County, New York, 14 January, 1816; d. 
at Utica, New York, 7 September, 1892; son of 
General William Kernan, who came to America from 
County Cavan, Ireland, in 1800, and of Rose Anna 
Stubbs, his wife. He attended Georgetown College, 
D.C., from 1833 to 1836, studied law in Utiea, N. Y., 
in the office of Joshua A. Spencer, and later became 
his partner. He won fame as an advocate of ability, 
especially in legal conflict with such leaders of the bar 
as Denio, Jenkins, Beardsley, Doolittle, Hunt, and 
Conkling. His rank in his profession was well summed 
up by Judge Martin Grover, as being without a 
superior as an all-round lawyer at the bar of New York 
State. In dress, manner, decision, learning, and 
unassuming dignity of bearing and geniality, he was 
a rare type of the best of the old school of lawyers. 

Kernan’s political services to his country covered a 
wide range. He was school commissioner of Utica, 
manager of the New York State Hospital, official 
reporter of the Court of Appeals from 1854 to 1857, 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1867, 
regent of the University of the State of New York 
from 1870 to his death, member of Assembly from 
1860 to 1862, member of the House of Representatives 
from 1863 to 1865, United States Senator from 1876 
to 1882. In all these positions he was conspicuous 
for ability, fidelity to his convictions, zeal in their 
advocacy, and fairness as a partisan. As a rule, he 
spoke extemporaneously, with clearness, vigour, and 
feeling, and to the point; his speeches were models of 
clear and convincing statement and analysis. He 
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numbered among his friends Abraham Lincoln, 
Horatio Seymour, Samuel J. Tilden, Thomas F. 
Bayard, Grover Cleveland, and other distinguished 
Americans, and his counsel and advice were often 
sought by them. Both asa member of the New York 
Assembly and as a congressman, he was a “War 
Democrat”. In Congress he rendered important 
service as a member of the judiciary committee, and 
was thoroughly in accord with the national govern- 
ment in its efforts to maintain the integrity of the 
Union. He showed so decided a spirit of justice and 
moderation that he was often consulted by President 
Lincoln on matters pertaining to the conduct of the 
war. 

In July, 1876, at the St. Louis convention, Senator 
Kernan nominated Samuel J. Tilden for the presi- 
dency. In the Democratic convention of 1884, held 
at Chicago, he was not a delegate, but he was present 
at the special request of the leaders of his party and 
was one of the most efficient advocates, outside of the 
convention, for the nomination of Grover Cleveland. 
In the disastrous Democratic campaign of 1872, he 
was a candidate for goy- 
ernor against John A. 
Dix. He was a devout 
and practical Catholic, 
frequently assisting at 
Mass and approaching 
the sacraments. He rep- 
resented Georgetown 
College at the Catholic 
Congress of laymen at 
Baltimore in 1889, and 
delivered a memorable 
address on that occasion. 
In charity he gave much, 
considering his means, as 
he was never a very 
wealthy man, to his 
church and to charitable 
institutions; and his legal 
advice was often freely 
given to the clergy and 
to his Alma Mater, Georgetown College, which be- 
stowed upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Kernan’s home life was very happy. In 1843 he 
married Hannah A. Devereux, daughter of Nicholas 
Devereux, of Utica, who was one of the principal 
founders and benefactors of the Catholic Church and 
its charitable institutions in Central and Western 
New York. He brought up a family of ten children 
and was a great home-lover, with no fondness for the 
theatre, opera, or club life. He was fond of reading, 
of an innocent game of cards, and was a fine conver- 
sationalist. Occasionally, but not often, he attended 
dinners and receptions in Washington and Utica. 
Duty, not pleasure, was his watchword. He often 
worked in his home at night over lawsuits and con- 
gressional speeches. In person he was tall, had a good 
figure, and an attractive, intellectual face. Without 
pretence or sham, he was one of nature’s gentlemen. 
His old age was calm, genial, peaceful, and contented. 
He served his country and his Church to the best of his 
ability and was a shining example of what a Catholic 
lawyer and statesman should be. : 

THomas P. Kernan. 


Kerry and Agtadoe, Diocrsr oF (IXKERRIENSIS ET 
AGHADOENsIs), suffragan of Cashel, Ireland, is sixty- 
six miles in length, and sixty-one in breadth, contain- 
ing a superficial area of 983,400 acres, and extending 
over the whole County of Kerry and a portion of that 
of Cork; in 1901 the Catholic population was 187,346 
This diocese, in its actual condition, was constituted 
by the union of two very ancient sees—Ardfert and 
Aghadoe, but the precise date of this incorporation 
cannot now be definitely ascertained. All we know 
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is that it had taken place before the Synod of Rath- 
brassil (1110); for it was there proposed and sanc- 
tioned that the see of the then united Diocese of 
Ardfert and Aghadoe should be at Rathass near 
Tralee. Our ecclesiastical historians give a detailed 
account of the various journeys of St. Patrick, who, 
though visiting the aeohbouine County of Limerick, 
never set foot in Kerry, being content (as the ancient 
chroniclers say) with giving this remote corner of 
Ireland his blessing, while standing on some point 
of vantage in West Limerick and viewing the lofty 
mountains and vast bogs of ancient Kerry. Never- 
theless, we know from many sources that Christianity 
was introduced here at a very early period. This fact 
is attested not merely by the annalists, but also by 
the many monuments of great antiquity and Chris- 
tian character which still exist in various districts 
of the diocese. The first bishop whom we find men- 
tioned in connexion with the history of Kerry, was 
named Ere, and there ean be no reasonable doubt 
that this bishop was St. Ere of Slane, who died ac- 
cording to the Annals of Ulster in 512. He exercised 
episcopal jurisdiction in 
the county before the 
birth of St. Brendan, 
and, frotn what we read 
about his relations with 
that great saint, must 
have resided there almost 
continuously for several 
years afterwards. It is 
very probable he came 
to Kerry soon after the 
mission of St. Benignus, 
who was sent by St. 
Patrick in 450 to preach 
to the tribes of West 
Munster, and “to unite 
them to the Church by 
the saving waters of bap- 
tism”, This visit of St. 
Benignus was compara- 
tively short, for he was 
called away to North Clare and Connaught, where 
his apostolic labours may have been more urgently 
needed. To complete, however, the conversion of 
Kerry thus auspiciously begun, St. Patrick sent 
one of his most zealous and devoted bishops, St. 
Ere, who had spiritual charge not only of Kerry, 
but also of a wide range of south-west Limerick, 
in the heart of which lay the convent of St. Ita 
at Killeedy, over which he seems to have had juris- 
diction. He was the special friend and tutor of St. 
Brendan, the patron of Kerry, whose feast is cele- 
brated on 16 May. There is not among the ancient 
saints of Erin a more interesting figure than this 
patron of Kerry. His travels by land, and still more 
his voyages by sea, have made him famous from the 
earliest times. Very ancient manuscript copies of his 
famous seven years’ voyage In the Atlantic Ocean are 
found in several Huropean libraries, while his rv 
mantic career was a favourite theme with the poets 
and romancers of medieval Europe. (See Brenpan, 
SAINT.) 

The other ancient see included in the modern Dio- 
cese of Kerry, is that of Aghadoe. Another native 
saint, Finan Cam, was the first to build a church at 
Aghadoe, which in after times became the see of a 
bishop. It was this saint also who founded the 
famous monastery and school of Innisfallen, a lovely 
island in the Lower Lake of Killarney. It was here 
that one of the greatest of Ireland’s kings was edu- 
eated—Brian Boru, who destroyed the power of the 
Danes at Clontarf in 1014, while his distinguished 
professor, Maelsuthain O’Carroll, was most probably 
the original compiler of the famous Annals of Innis- 
fallen. The principal copy of this valuable work is 
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preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. It 
begins with a general history of the great empires of 
the world down to a. p. 430. The remainder, and 
the more valuable portion of the Annals, contains a 
brief chronicle of Ireland to 1319. This monastery, 
owing to its situation, escaped the ravages of the Danes, 
who had worked such ruin on other churches in Kerry. 
Unfortunately, there are few records of the early 
bishops either of Ardfert or Aghadoe previous to the 
Norman invasionin the twelfth century. All we know 
is, each had its distinct succession of bishops, and each 
cathedral had its separate chapter. But these, in 
the days of persecution, were allowed to lapse. ‘The 
chapter of Kerry was re-established by Brief of His 
Holiness, Pius IX, in 1858. Owing to persecution, 
and the disturbed state of the country, this diocese 
had no bishops from 1610 to 1641, and again from 
1653 to 1703, being governed during both these 
periods by vicars Apostolic. From this latter date 
there has been no interruption in the episcopal suc- 
cession. Many of its bishops have been men of dis- 
tinction. We may mention Dr. Richard O’Connell 
(1641-1653), who at a very trying time successfully 
resisted the determined attacks of heresy on the faith 
of the people. In modern times Kerry had Dr. 
David Moriarty (1856-1877), a most accomplished 
pulpit orator, and Dr. Daniel McCarthy (1878-1881), 
for many years professor in the College of Maynooth, 
and author of valuable works on Sacred Scripture. 
The religious orders were introduced into the diocese 
chiefly through the piety and zeal of some of the 
ancient lords of the county. The Franciscans came 
to Ardfert in 1253, to Muckross in 1440, and to Lis- 
laughtin in 1464. The Dominican convent in Tralee 
was founded in 1213. The Cistercians built the Abbey 
of Kyrie Eleison in Odorney in 1154, while at a much 
earlier period religious communities existed at [al- 
lagha in the parish of Kileoleman, at Derrinane, at 
Rattoo, etc. During the reigns of Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth all those religious establishments were de- 
stroyed, the priests were expelled, while their property 
was confiscated. The successful career of Cromwell 
and his lieutenants had a still more disastrous effect on 
the religious condition of this remote see in south- 
west Munster. In modern times there has been a 
satisfactory revival. Though these ancient monas- 
teries, and the parochial churches throughout the 
diocese, were utterly ruined in days of persecution, 
there has been a complete restoration from the wreck 
and disaster of those sad times. The Dominicans are 
again established in Tralee, while the Franciscans 
flourish—if not in lovely Muckross, still in Killarney 
not far away. The parish churches, which were 
mostly thatched cabins not so long ago, are now 
magnificent stone structures raised through the zeal 
and energy of a faithful priesthood, aided by the 
generosity and religious spirit of the laity of the 
county. The ancient cathedrals at Ardfert and 
Aghadoe are now in ruins, but the modern cathedral 
of Kerry, canonically erected in the ancient parish of 
Aghadoe by special Brief dated 18 May, 1858, sur- 
passes even old Ardfert—still magnificent, though 
in ruins. It was designed by Pugin and was begun 
under Bishop Egan in 1840. For over fifty years it 
remained in an unfinished state, but the present occu- 
pant of the See of Kerry and Aghadoe, Most Rev. Dr. 
John Mangan, has with characteristic energy under- 
taken the completion of this magnificent structure 
according to the original designs of its celebrated 
architect. Dr. Mangan was born in the parish of 
Listowel in 1843, and was educated at Killarney 
and Maynooth, where he won the highest academical 
distinctions. His missionary life in Kerry was mainly 
spent in the parishes of Glengariff and Kenmare, 
which, owing to their extent, always demand great 
labour on the part of their pastor. As a reward for 
his energy and zeal, he was appointed archdeacon of 
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Aghadoe, parish priest of Kenmare, and vicar-general 
of the diocese in 1901. He was raised to the episco- 
pate, 21 July, 1904. This diocese consists of 51 par- 
ishes, has 49 parish priests, two administrators, and 
69 curates. It has 99 churches, 2 friaries, 5 monas- 


teries, and 17 convents. 

Heaty, Ireland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars; O’ DONOGHUE, 
St. Brendan The Voyager; ARCHDALE, Monasticon Hibernicum; 
Brapy, Episcopal Succession in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
ed. Moran, II, 52-63; Smiru, History of Kerry (Dublin, 1756); 
Cusack, History of the Kingdom of Kerry (Dublin, 1871); 
references in WARE-Harris, Works (Dublin, 1739); O’Han- 
LON, Lives of the Irish Saints, passim. 

Denis O’CoNNOK. 


Kerssenbroch (KrrssENBROICK), HERMANN VON, 
teacher and historian, b. at Ménchshof, near Barn- 
trup (Lippe), about 1520; d. at Osnabriick, 5 July, 
1585. He attended school first at Paderborn, and 
after 1533 at Minster until his parents were banished 
from that city by the Anabaptists. He completed 
his studies at Cologne, where, in 1541, he received his 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy and the Liberal Arts. 
In 1545 he left Cologne to teach in a superior school, 
probably at Diisseldorf, after which he was rector at 
Hamm (1548-50), and head of the Pauline Gymna- 
sium at Minster, which had formerly held a high 
reputation. After twenty-five years of fruitful ac- 
tivity there, he was cbliged to leave Miinster, and he 
was placed in charge of the Schola Salentina at Diissel- 
dorf, founded by the Electoral Prince Salentin of 
Cologne, where he remained, however, only three 
years. In 1578 he took charge of a superior school at 
Werl, which he soon gave up to return to Osnabriick, 
where he remained as rector of the cathedral school 
for the rest of his unsettled life. Hewasaremarkab.e 
teacher, and it is chiefly owing to his farsightedness 
that the school system of Westphalia, which was on 
the decline, began in a short time to show signs of new 
life. His first care was to place on a better financial 
footing the wretchedly paid teachers of the time who 
were chiefly dependent on the meagre contributions 
from the parents of their pupils. A still extant pro- 
gramme of studies of the Pauline Gymnasium for the 
year 1551, entitled ‘‘ Ratio studiorum schole Monas- 
teriensis seculi X VI” (in Driver, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Monas- 
teriensis”, Minster, 1799, 165-72), shows that as 
teacher he laid greatest stress on a thorough grounding 
in Latin and Greek, advocating also the study of 
Hebrew, but utterly disregarding the exact and 
historical sciences (Realien). He required a high de- 
gree of skill in the preparation of written work, and 
careful and constant practice in oral recitation. Pupils 
flocked to him as to a revered master, while asa practi- 
cal organizer of the school system he was received 
everywhere with open arms. 

But while in his capacity of teacher he was held 
in high repute, as historian he suffered much unpleas- 
antness and even persecution; his literary work had a 
strong influence on his career, being the cause, as it 
was, of his frequent change of habitation. His first 
known work, written while he was at Cologne, was a 
poem in dactylic hexameters, “‘ Brevis descriptio belli 
Monasteriensis contra anabaptistica monstra gesti’’, 
skilful in workmanship, but of slight importance. His 
principal work deals with the same subject, ‘‘His- 
toria Anabaptistarum Monasteriensium’’. As might be 
expected from a humanist it is embellished with rhe- 
torical flourishes which produce at times an unpleasant 
effect. It was written on a broad scale, forming a his- 
tory of the whole city from 1524 to 1554. The author 
had at his disposal ample sources of information, in 
addition to the accounts of many eyewitnesses and his 
own experiences, which placed him in a position to give 
a complete picture of the bloody disturbances of these 
times. He lacked, however, the essential qualifications 
of an historian, the critical faculty and an impartial 
judgment, so that the work, written at the instance and 
with the assistance of the cathedral chapter, was in 
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parts most biased, to the prejudice of the municipal 
authorities and the patricians. Their anger being 
roused, they compelled him to retract several passages 
as being erroneous, to deliver over his manuscript, and 
to promise on oath to write no more books. This 
work was published in 1730 at Leipzig by Mencke in 
“Seriptores Rerum Germanicarum’’, vol. III, and in 
a German translation at Frankfort in 1771 under the 
title “‘ Geschichte der Wiedertiufer zu Miinster nebst 
einer Beschreibung der Hauptstadt”’. Detmer brought 
out a revised edition: ‘‘Hermanni a Kerssenbroch 
anabaptistici furoris Monasterium inclitam West- 
phaliz metropolim evertentis historica narratio”’ 
(Minster, 1899), parts of it being extremely instructive. 
Kerssenbroch’s position in Miinster having become 
insupportable, he went to Paderborn, and while there, 
in spite of his oath, he published “‘Catalogus episco- 
porum paderbonensium eorumque acta’ (Lemgo, 
1578), availing himself of Gobelinus Persona and 
others. The open violation of his oath lost him the 
respect of many friends, and forced him to leave 
Paderborn. At Werl he pr2pared a_ vindication, 
which, however, was never printed, ‘‘Causarum capti- 
vitatis M. Hermanni a Kerssenbrock succincta narra- 
tio cum earundem vera et solida confutatione”’. To 
revenge himself upon his enemies, he resorted to a 
means which imperilled his life; he wrote a biting 
satire ‘‘Noctua’’, in which he so exasperated his 
opponents that they sent a delegation to Werl to call 
him to account for perjury and breaking his oath, and 
his only safety lay in flight. 

Detmer, Hermann von Kerssenbroch’s Leben und Schriften 


(Minster, 1900); Allg. Deut. Biog.. s. v.; Geschichtsquellen des 
Bistums Miinster, Il (Minster, 1853), pp. xxxvii-lx 
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Kervyn de Lettenhove, JosrpH-Martzn-Bruno- 
ConsTaNnTIN, Baron, Belgian statesman and _his- 
torian, b. at Saint-Michel-lez-Bruges, 17 August, 
1817; d. there, 3 April, 1891. He entered very early 
on a political career, and in 1861 was sent to the 
Chamber of Representatives by the district of Kecloo. 
He took an active part in most parliamentary de- 
bates on foreign affairs and public instruction, and 
in 1870 upon the accession of his party, the Consti- 
tutional Catholics, he received the portfolio of the 
Interior. His ministerial career, however, was 
short-lived; he made the mistake of appointing to 
the governorship of Limburg P. de Decker, a former 
minister whose name had been connected with a 
financial failure (see BeLGruM), and was compelled 
to resign. He remained in the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, but gradually withdrew from politics and 
devoted his time to historical researches. He had 
already won some fame in that field: in 1856 the 
French Academy had crowned his work “‘ Etudes sur 
les Chroniques de Froissart”. Kervyn travelled ex- 
tensively in Europe, visiting most libraries and 
avchives of note, gathering data for his historical 
works, some of which have modified on a number of 
points the prevailing opinion of his time. His style 
is grave and polished but somewhat bombastic. He 
has been charged, but without sufficient reason, with 
unfairness to Queen Elizabeth, William the Silent, 
and Marnix de Sainte Aldegonde. His most impor- 
tant works, besides the one already mentioned, are: 
“Histoire de Flandre” (Brussels, 1847-50): ‘‘ Lettres 
et négociations de Philippe de Commines” (Brussels, 
1867); ‘‘Chroniques relatives & l’histoire de la Bel- 
gique sous la domination des dues de Bourgogne’ 
(Brussels, 1870-7): ‘‘Marie Stuart” (Paris, 1889); 
“Relations de la Belgique et de l’Angleterre sous le 
regne de Philippe II” (Brussels, 1882-91). 

Kervyn pp Lerrennove, Biography, I (Bruges, 1900); 
Memoirs and Bulletins of the Royal Academy of Belgium (Brus- 
gels): Bibliographie de Belgique (Brussels, 1890); Bibliographie 
Académique (Brussels, 13855). 
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Kessels, Marruias, sculptor, b. at Maastricht, 
1784; d. at Rome, 3 March, 1836. He was first 
apprenticed to a goldsmith at Venloo, but went early 
to Paris and studied at the Beaux Arts. In 1806 he 
found his way to St. Petersburg, and abode there 
eight years, making silver and wax models and 
sculptures of various kinds. In 1814 he returned to 
Paris and attached himself to the atelier of Girodet; 
finally, having decided to go to Rome, he was re- 
ceived into the studio of Thorvaldsen; it is of interest 
to know that he worked on the famous reliefs of 
“Day” and “Night” (1819). In a competition 
opened by Canova for young artists, Kessels won the 
highest award with his “St. Sebastian pierced with 
arrows”, a piece of frank and beautiful workmanship. 
For the Duke of Alba, Kessels executed his small 
‘“Disk-thrower reclining”, and the ‘Cupid whetting 
his darts”; for the Prince of Orange, “‘ Paris resting”, 
a colossal marble placed at Laeken, and which ob- 
tained for him the Order of Leopold; for the Duke of 
Devonshire, the heroic ‘‘Disk-thrower in action”. 

He also made a group in marble of figures in the 
Deluge, and the tomb in Rome of the Countess de 
Celles, wife of the Ambassador of the Netherlands. 
Lesser works are the ‘Woman weeping over an Urn”, 
the “Genius of Art”, and a bust of Admiral Tromp. 
Kessels excelied particularly in religious subjects: 
‘Christ at the Column”, colossal busts of Christ and 
the Virgin Mary, a low relief of the head of Our Say- 
iour, the Four Evangelists in terra-cotta, and a 
“Piet”. He was engaged on a “‘St. Michael over- 
coming the Hydra of Anarchy”, for the church of 
Ste-Gudule, Brussels, when death claimed him. Kes- 
sels is not much known, but he belongs to the Roman 
school, founded by Canova and Thorvaldsen, which 
adhered strictly to idealism and to the laws pre- 
scribed by the antique. He is one of the group with 
Schadow, Wolff, and others. He was a member of 
the Academy of St. Luke and of the Institute of the 
Netherlands. A ‘‘Disk-thrower” by him is in the 
gardens of the Palais des Académies, Brussels. 


LisxKe, History of Sculpture, tr. BuNNEtTT (London, 1872); 
Nacurr, Neus Allgemeines Kiinstler Lexicon (Munich, 1854). 
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Ketteler, WitHerm EmManurt, Baron’ von, 
Bishop of Mainz, b. at Minster, in Westphalia, 25 
Dec., 1811; d. at Burghausen, 13 July, 1877. He 
was about to enter the Prussian bureaucracy when, in 
1837, the persecution conducted by Prussia against 
Archbishop Droste-Vischering of Cologne touched 
Ketteler’s religious spirit and led him to resign. In 
1841 he studied theology at Munich University, and in 
1843 he completed his preparation for the priesthood 
at the Seminary of Miinster. In 1844 he became a 
curate at Beckum and in 1846 rector of Hopsten in 
Westphalia. Elected by the District of Tecklenburg 
und Warendorf to the Frankfort Parliament in 1848, 
Ketteler distinguished himself by his broad and dis- 
cerning intelligence of the social movements of his 
time. In the oration which he delivered 21 Sept., 
1848, at the funeral of General Auerswald and Prince 
Lichnowsky, victims of a riot, he exonerated the great 
body of the German people from responsibility for the 
crime. At the Catholic Congress of Mainz (Oct., 1848), 
one of the first of the great meetings of German Cath- 
olies, he offered a toast to “the plain people” and de- 
clared that as religion has need of freedom, so has 
freedom need of religion. Finally, duringthe Advent 
of 1848, he preached at Mainz two sermons, on the 
Catholic theory of property and on the duties of Chris- 
tian charity, developing the sociology of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and demonstrating the manner in which it 
answered every social need of the times. He became 
rector of St. Hedwig in Berlin, Oct., 1849, where 
Bishop Diepenbrock of Breslau entrusted him with the 
task of bringing back to Catholicism the famous Prot- 
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estant novelist, Ida von Hahn-Hahn. He reorganized 
the large St. Hedwig Hospital, and for the first time 
since tue Reformation led a Corpus Christi procession 
throug the streets of Berlin. 

In 1849 the nomination of Professor Schmid as 
bisuop by the canons of Mainz was rejected by Pius 
LX, to whom Schmid’s views were justly an object of 
suspicion. The chapter after some opposition pro- 
posed three names to Pius IX, among them Ketteler’s, 
and on 15 March, 1850, the pope named him bishop of 
that see. The circumstances of his nomination and 
its acceptance by the grand-ducal Government of 
Hesse marked a defeat for the Josephist bureaucracy 
which for twenty-ave years had tyrannized over the 
Church in all the small states of the ecclesiastical 
province of the Upper Rhine. Ietteler immediately 
inflicted two more defeats upon this bureaucracy: he 
re-opened in 1851 the theological seminary of Mainz 
and thereby free his clergy from the influence of the 
theological faculty of Giessen, where the State had 
hitherto required Catholic seminarians to study ; more- 
over he called a “concursus” for some vacant rec- 
tories without asking the permission of the State. 
Through his institution of diocesan conferences and 
the introduction of 
numerous male 
and female congre- 
gations, Mainz be- 
came a model dio- 
cese. The Brothers 
of St. Joseph and 
the Sisters of Prov- 
idence, two or- 
ders founded by 
Ketteler, were des- 
tined to a larger 
growth. As to the 
relations between 
the Church and the 
State in the Grand’ 
Duchy of Hesse, 
they rested chiefly 
on the good under- 
standing between 
Ketteler and Dal- 
wigk, the minister. 
Their written 
agreement (1854) was not approved by Rome, which 
preferred that all the bishops of the ecclesiastical 
province of the Upper Rhine should act asa unit in 
their struggle against the legislation which the smaller 
German states were seeking to impose on all of them. 
The new agreement, which, after a visit to Rome, Ket- 
teler negotiated with Dalwigk (1856), was sent to 
Rome by the bishop for approval, but was never re- 
turned. Until 1870 religious peace was maintained 
in Hesse through the harmonious relations between 
the bishop and the minister. 

Religious Conflicts in Baden.—Ketteler played a 
very active part in the difficulties which broke ovt be- 
tween the Baden government and Archbishop Vicari; 
he published a brochure defending the latter, and a 
visit of Ketteler’s to Carlsruhe, in January, 1854, al- 
most brought about an understanding between Vicari 
and the Prince Regent of Baden. Bismarck, however, 
then Prussia’s plenipotentiary at Frankfort, exercised 
such a strong influence over the Baden ministry that 
the attempted reconciliation failed. In 1865, when 
the opposition of the Catholics to the Baden school 
law caused a severe persecution, Ketteler invoked the 
intervention of Emperor Francis Joseph, and in two 
pamphlets refuted the formula of Minister Lamey, 
according to which “law was the public conscience 
superior to private consciences.” After Archbishop 
Vicari’s death (1868) it was again Ketteler who de- 
fended against Minister Jolly the electoral right of the 
Freiburg canons. At Ketteler’s suggestion, on the oc- 
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casion of the eleventh centenary of St. Boniface, were 
inaugurated the conferences of German bishops; since 
then they have grown more frequent and are almost 
annual since 1869. In this way he was the chief pro- 
moter of an institution which tor the past forty years 
has greatly aided the cohesion and strength of the 
German episcopate. During 1864-66 his name was 
mentioned for the archbishopries of Posen or Cologne, 
and Bismarck seemed for a moment to favour the 
nomination. 

Ketteler as a Social Reformer —Ketteler thought 
that he was not exceeding his rights as a bishop when 
he spoke authoritatively on social questions. In 1848 
he believed that social reform had to begin with the 
interior regeneration of the soul. Later he was to 
enter more deeply into economical problems. When, 
about 1863, the Liberal Schulze-Delitzsch and the So- 
cialist Lassalle made forcible appeals to the German 
workingmen, Ketteler studied their doctrines and even 
consulted Lassalle in an anonymous letter on a scheme 
of founding five small co-operative associations of 
workingmen. 

The Labour Question and Christianity —In a book 
published in 1864, ‘“‘The Labour Question and Chris- 
tianity ’’, he adopted Lassalle’s criticism of the modern 
treatment of labour, and admitted the reality of an 
insurmountable law. In opposition to Schulze-De- 
litzsch he pointed out the futility of the remedies pro- 
posed by the Liberals, he advocated labour associa- 
tions, and even accepted the idea of co-operative 
unions to be established, not as Lassalle wished, by 
state subvention, but by generous aid from Christian 
capitalists. Ina Socialistic meeting at Rondsdorf, 23 
May, 1864, Lassalle paid homage to Ketteler’s book. 
On his side, Ketteler, whom three Catholic workmen 
had asked in 1866 if they could conscientiously join 
the ‘“workingmen’s association” founded by Las- 
salle, was disposed to dissuade them from so doing, 
owing to the anti-religious spirit of Lassalle’s succes- 
sors; nevertheless in his reply he duly acknowledged 
Lassalle’s “respectful recognition of the depth and 
truth of Christianity”. At this time he counted par- 
ticularly upon the initiative of Christian charity for the * 
organization of productive co-operative associations 
destined to restore social justice on a more equal scale. 
In 1869 he went still further: in a sermon preached 
near Offenbach, 25 July of that year, he particularized 
certain urgent reforms (increase of wages, shorter 
hours of labour, prohibition of child-labour in fac- 
tories, prohibition of women’s and young girls’ labour); 
these claims, he thought, should be presented to the 
public authorities. In Sept., 1869, at the Fulda eon- 
ference of the German bishops, he showed how neces- 
sary for the removal of economic evils was the 
intervention of the Chureh in the name of faith, 
morals, and charity. He also made clear the right of 
workingmen to legal protection and urged that in 
every diocese some priests should be selected to make 
a study of economic questions. This Fulda discourse 
of Ketteler brought the Church of Germany into closer 
relations with the new social activity; on the other 
hand, his programme for protection of labour, taken 
up again in 1873 in his pamphlet on “Catholies in the 
German Empire’’, long served the German Centre as 
a basis for their social claims. 

Doctrinal Controversies; The Vatican Council.— 
Though not professionally a theologian, Ketteler made 
his influence felt in the various doctrinal controversies 
of histime. In his ‘‘ Liberty, Authority, and Church” 
(1862) he took a stand on the question of Liberalism, 
and set forth the Christian attitude towards the vari- 
ous meanings of the word liberty. The theological 
“school” which Ketteler established in his seminary 
at Mainz, and whose chief representatives were Mou- 
fang and Heinrich, was noted for its adherence to 
Scholastic theology and its hostility to the anti-Roman 
tendencies of ‘‘Germanism’”’ and ‘‘German Science” 
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represented by Déllinger and the Munich School. 
The former urged with much tenacity the theological 
seminaries, as preferable to the theological faculties of 
the universities, for the education of the Catholic 
clergy, and earnestly strove, since 1862, for the estab- 
lishment of that free Catholic university in Germany 
which is yet a desideratum. Despite this firm atti- 
tude, Ketteler had great intellectual charity, and 
could understand theological views that differed some- 
what from his own, and when necessary could be their 
advocate; it was doubtless to him that Kuhn of Tiibin- 
gen was indebted for escaping condemnation at Rome. 

On the eve of the Vatican Council, Ketteler was not 
very favourably inclined towards the dogmatic defini- 
tion of papal infallibility: ‘‘In our time it is not oppor- 
tune to increase the number of dogmas’’, he wrote to 
Bishop Dupanloup. Enemy as he was of political ab- 
solutism and centralization, he feared that a declara- 
tion of papal infallibility would result in religious 
absolutism and centralization. He submitted to the 
episcopal assembly at Fulda (1 Sept., 1869) a series of 
observations which he had asked from Francis Bren- 
tano, professor at Wiirzburg, and in which the defini- 
tion of papal infallibility was treated as inopportune; 
at the same time he rough-drafted the letter in which 
this assembly urged all Christians to submit to the 
future council. Though belonging to the minority in 
the council, he protested more than once against the 
“Roman Letters” of Déllinger, published at Munich 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘Quirinus’’. He circulated 
in the council a pamphlet of the Jesuit Quarella, which 
in some respects seemed to militate against the doc- 
trine of infallibility, but he did not personally accept 
all the theories of this work. It was he who suggested 
the petition of May, 1870, in which a number of 
bishops demanded that the eleven chapters of the 
“Schema” on the Church be taken up before entering 
on the discussion of infallibility. On 23 May he de- 
clared in a plenary meeting that he had always be- 
lieved in papal infallibility, but he asked whether the 
theological proofs put forward sufficed to justify its 
dogmatic definition. He was not present at the final 
vote and left Rome after a written declaration that he 
submitted beforehand to the decision of the council. 
In September, 1870, he signed, with other German 
bishops, the Fulda declaration in favour of the newly 
defined dogma. 

Ketteler and German Unity.—The political changes 
that now took place in Germany, and the indirect 
effect they might have upon Catholic interests, were a 
source of much anxiety to him. When Austria’s de- 
feat at Sadowa (1866) filled the Catholics of Germany 
with consternation, and proved that their dream of an 
Austrian Germany was quite over, Ketteler tried to 
revive their courage in his ‘‘Germany after the War of 
1866”. He advised them to meet halfway the coming 
changes, and to let no one surpass them in their love 
of the German Fatherland. On the other hand, he be- 
sought Prussia not to be misled by those who would 
make her an instrument of Protestantism or of certain 
philosophical theories, and urged the respect of all 
existing political and social autonomies. 

After the establishment of German unity (1870-71), 
Ketteler’s chief concern was to obtain for German 
Catholics in the new empire such liberties and guaran- 
tees as the Constitution granted them in Prussia. 
This much he demanded in a letter to Bismarck (1 
Oct., 1870), also during a visit he paid him in the 
spring of 1871, and in a speech in the Reichstag (3 
April, 1871), where he served as a deputy from the 
Baden constituency of Waldiirn-Tauberbischofsheim. 
The National Liberal party, on the contrary, urged 
the new empire towards religious persecution. Ketteler 
conferred once more with Bismarck, on 16 March, 
1871, again pleaded with him for the Catholics, and 
then, on 14 March, 1872, resigned his seat in the Ger- 
man Parliament. He kept in touch, however, with 
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religious politics, and wrote important pamphlets 
against the Prussian Kulturkampf, also against 
similar measures which the National Liberals, yet in- 
fluential with Dalwigk’s successors, were inaugurating 
in Hesse. During the Kulturkampf his share in 
the Fulda episcopal conferences was often predomi- 
nant. He and Archbishop Melchers of Cologne were 
potent in the decision passed in 1873 urging the bish- 
ops to oppose the May Laws by absolute passive re- 
sistance, and, on the other hand, advocating a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards the Prussian law on the ad- 
ministration of church property. In 1873 his views 
on the rights of Christianity and of a bishop led him to 
enter the broader political field in his book on ‘‘The 
Catholes in the German Empire” in which he drew up 
a platform for the Centre Party and offered wise direc- 
tion to the State. He contrasted frequently the 
Liberalism of 1848, sincerely respectful of religious 
belief, with the “‘ National Liberalism” of Bismarckian 
Germany, the old German idea of local autonomy with 
the idea of centralization borrowed from France. He 
hated in Bismarckian Germany the spread of political 
absolutism quite as in modern industrialism he hated 
the development of capitalist absolutism. The spirit 
of initiative which characterized this bishop is well 
set forth in a letter written 6 May, 1870, to Haffner, 
future Bishop of Mainz: ‘‘I am heart and soul at- 
tached to the new forms which in days to come the old 
Christian truths will create for all human relations.” 
Of him Windthorst said, in 1890: ‘‘We venerate him 
unanimously as the doctor and leading champion of 


Catholic social aspirations.” 

Ratcu, Briefe von und an Ketteler (Mainz, 1879); Prt.r, 
Bischof Ketteler (Ibid., 1899), a three volume work of first- 
class importance; IpEeM, in Stummen aus Maria Laach (1908), 
550-561, an account of Ketteler’s ideas on the school question 
and on ecclesiastical reforms; Dr Girarp, Ketteler et la question 
ouvriére (Berne, 1896); DecurtTins, preface to @uvres chotisies 
de Mor de Ketteler (Bale, 1892); Gorau, L’ Allemagne religieuse: 
le catholicisme, 1800-1870, II-IV (Paris, 1905-1909); In=M, 
Ketteler (Paris, 1907), treats of the principal social ideas of 
Ketteler. A complete bibliography of Ketteler’s works is 
given at the end of the third volume of Pfilf. 

GEORGES GOYAU. 


Kevin, Satnt. See ComnMceEn, SaInt. 


Keyes, Erasmus Darwin, soldier, convert, b. at 
Brimfield, Massachusetts, U. 8. A., 29 May, 1810; d. 
at Nice, France, 14 October, 1895. His father, Justus, 
was a prominent physician and surgeon. Receiving 
an appointment to the West Point Military Academy, 
young Keyes graduated there in 1832 and was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the Third Artillery. After 
service in the South during the Nullification troubles, 
1832-83, he was military aide to General Scott, with 
the rank of captain (1837-41), on duty connected with 
the Indian conflicts. From 1854 to 1858 he was in- 
structor of cavalry and artillery tactics at West Point, 
and received his commission of major, 12 Oct., 1858. 
Gen. Scott appointed him military secretary, 1 Janu- 
ary, 1860, and he became colonel of the 11th Infantry, 
14 May, 1861, and soon after brigadier-general of 
volunteers, the Civil War having broken out. General 
Keyes participated in the first battle of Bull Run, 
and commanded a corps in the Army of the Potomac. 
For gallantry at the battle of Fair Oaks, he received 
the brevet of brigadier-general in the regular army. 
On 6 May, 1864, he resigned from the army and went 
to California, where he engaged in mining and other 
business enterprises. He became a Catholic in San 
Francisco, in 1866. His death took place in France, 
but his remains were brought back to New York for 
interment. He was the author of “Fifty Years’ Ob- 
servation of Men and Events’ (New York, 1884), 
which contains many anecdotes of public interest. 

Cuutum, Biog. Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. (New York, 1868). 

THomas F. MEEHAN. 


Keys, Powrr or THE.—The expression ‘‘power of 
the keys” is derived from Christ’s words to St. Peter 
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(in Matt., xvi, 19). The promise there made finds its 
explanation in Isaias, xxii, in which ‘‘the key of the 
house of David” is conferred upon Eliacim, the son of 
Helcias, as the symbol of plenary authority in the 
Kingdom of Juda. Christ by employing this expres- 
sion clearly designed to signify his intention to confer 
on St. Peter the supreme authority over His Church. 
For a consideration of the text in its dogmatic bearing, 
see Popr; Primacy. In the present article our sole 
purpose is to give a brief historical account of the 
meaning attached to the expression by ecclesiastical 
writers. 

I. Tur Faruers.—(1) In the Fathers the references 
to the promise of Matt., xvi, 19, are of frequent occur- 
rence. Almost invariably the words of Christ are 
cited in proof of the Church’s power to forgive sins, 
The application is a natural one, for the promise of the 
keys is immediately followed by the words: ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind upon earth”, ete. Moreover, the 
power to confer or to withhold forgiveness might well 
be viewed as the opening and shutting of the gates of 
heaven. This interpretation, however, restricts the 
sense somewhat too narrowly; for the remission of 
sins is but one of the various ways in which ecclesias- 
tical authority is exercised. We have examples of 
this use of the term in such passages as August., “‘De 
Doctrina Christi”, xvii, xviil: ‘“‘Quid liberatius et mis- 
ericordius facere potuit . . . nisi ut omnia donaret 
conversis . . . Has igitur claves dedit Ecclesia suze 
ut que solveret in terra soluta essent in ecelo” (How 
could He [Christ] have shewn greater liberality and 
greater mercy . . . than by granting full forgiveness 
to those who should turn from their sins ... He 
gave these keys to His Church, therefore, that what- 
ever it should remit on earth should be remitted also 
in heaven) (P. L., XXIV, 25; ef. Hilary, “‘In Matt.”, 
ey, 1B Ie, ID ONO). 

It is comparatively seldom that the Fathers, when 
speaking of the power of the keys, make any reference 
to the supremacy of St. Peter. When they deal with 
that question, they ordinarily appeal not to the gift of 
the keys but to his office as the rock on which the 
Church is founded. In their references to the potestas 
clavium, they are usually intent on vindicating against 
the Montanist and Novatian heretics the power in- 
herent in the Church to forgive. Thus St. Augustine 
in several passages declares that the authority to bind 
and loose was Lot a purely personal gift to St. Peter, 
but was conferred upon him as representing the 
Church. The whole Church, he urges, exercises the 
power of forgiving sins. This could not be had the 
gift been a personal one (tract. lin Joan., n. 12, P. L., 
XXXY, 1763; Serm. ecxey, in P> L., XX XVIII, 
1349). From these passages certain Protestant con- 
troversialists have drawn the curious conclusion that 
the power to forgive sins belongs not to the priesthood 
but to the collective body of Christians (see Cheetham 
in ‘Dict. Christ. Antiq.”, s.v.). There is, of course, 
no suggestion of this meaning. St. Augustine merely 
signifies that the power to absolve was to be imparted 
through St. Peter to members of the Church’s hicr- 
archy throughout the world. 

Some few of the Fathers, however, are careful to 
note that the bestowal of this power upon St. Peter 
alone, apart from the other Apostles, denoted his 
primacy among the twelve (Optatus, ‘‘De Schism. 
Don.”, vii, 3, n P. l., XI, 1087). Origen dilates at 
length on this point, but teaches erroneously that the 
power conferred upon the Twelve in Matt., xviii, 18, 
could only be exercised within certain restrictions of 
place, while that conferred upon St. Peter in Matt., 
xvi, 18, was of universal extent (Comm. in Matt., 
124, iy, REO, TUG) 

(2) Occasionally, though infrequently, Christ’s 
promise is not restricted to signify the power to forgive 
sins, but is taken in the fuller meaning of the gift of 
authority over the Church. Thus St. Gregory in his 
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letter to the Emperor Maurice, after quoting Christ’s 
words in Matt., xvi, 18, 19, writes: ‘‘ Behold he [Peter] 
received the keys of the kingdom of heaven, the power 
of binding and loosing is committed to him, the care 
of the whole Church and its government is given to 
him [cura ei totius Ecclesie et principatus committi- 
tur (Epist., lib. V, ep. xx, in P. L., LX XVII, 745)]. 
St. Maximus in a sermon on the feast of Saints Peter 
and Paul (P. L., LVII, 403) says that to St. Peter was 
given the key of power (clavis potentie), to St. Paul 
the key of knowledge (clavis scientie). The idea of a 
key of knowledge is clearly derived from Christ’s 
words to the Pharisees, Luke, xi, 52: ‘‘ You have taken 
away the key of knowledge.” This distinction of the 
clavis potentie and clavis scientie recurs frequently in 
the medieval writers, though without reference to St. 
Paul. 

II. Tuer Scuonastics.—By the Scholastic theolo- 
gians the precise significance of the term was closely 
analysed. (1) The view which is now universally ac- 
cepted is exposed at length by Suarez (De Peenit., 
disp. xvi). According to him, the phrase as employed 
by Christ in His promise to St. Peter denotes the gift 
of ecclesiastical authority in its widest scope. This 
authority was to be in a sense peculiar to St. Peter and 
his successors in the chief pastorate; for they alone 
were to possess it in its fullness. But it was to be ex- 
ercised in due measure by the other members of the 
Divinely instituted hierarchy according to their sev- 
eral degrees. Thus understood, the potestas clavium 
includes (a) the power of order, namely power exer- 
cised in regard to sacrifice and sacrament, (b) the 
power of jurisdiction, and (c) the power to define in 
questions of faith and morals. The various powers 
thus conferred upon the Church were held to belong 
either to the clavis potentie or to the clavis scientia, 
the latter of these two being understood to signify the 
power to teach, while the other departments of au- 
thority pertained to the clavis potentie. The distine- 
tion is, however, a theological refinement, and is not 
involved in the expression itself. As Suarez urges, 
Christ, when using the plural form, did not intend to 
indicate that the gift was twofold. 

(2) The meaning attached to the term by the older 
Scholastics was, however, different from this. They 
followed the patristic tradition, and confined its signifi- 
cance to the judicial authority exercised in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. The power of the keys, St. Thomas 
tells us (Summa Theol., Suppl., Q. xvi, art. 2, ad 
jum), is a necessary consequence of the sacerdotal 
character. It is, in fact, identical in essence with the 
power to consecrate and to offer the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. The one sacerdotal gift is applied to dif- 
ferent ends in the different sacraments. Such, too, ap- 
pears to be the teaching of Pope John XXII in a well- 
known passage dealing with this subject (Extravag., 
tit. xiv, De verborum signif., ec. v, Quia quorundam). 
The definition, ‘‘Clavis est specialis potestas ligandi et 
solvendi qua judex ecclesiasticus dignos recipere et 
indignos excludere debet a regno” (The keys are a 
special power of binding and loosing by which the 
ecclesiastical judge should receive the worthy [into the 
kingdom of heaven] and exclude the unworthy there- 
from), generally accepted in the Scholastic period 
(Pet. Lomb., “‘Sent.”, IV, dist. xviii; John XXII, loe. 
cit.; St. Thomas, loc. cit.), might seem indeed to in- 
clude jurisdiction in the external as well as in the in- 
ternalforum. But in point of fact it was not so under- 
stood. The distinction between the clavis potenti 
and the clavis scientie was employed here. By the 
clavis scientie was understood the priestly authority 
to interrogate the penitent and thus obtain cogni- 
zance of the facts of the case; by the clavis potentie, 
the authority to grant or refuse absolution. 

The view just exposed is inadmissible as an inter- 
pretation of Christ’s words. For itis plain that He de- 
sired to confer by them some special prerogative on 
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Peter, while, according to this interpretation, the 
potestas clavium is common to all priests. 

(3) Hence there were not wanting theologians who 
narrowly restricted the scope of the gift, and asserted 
that it denoted the special prerogatives appertaining 
to St. Peter and his successors, and these alone. Thus 
Cardinal Cajetan (Opusce., I, tract. iii, De Rom. 
Pont., ¢. v) held that while the power of binding and 
loosing belonged to all priests, the power of the keys 
authority to open and shut—was proper to the su- 
preme pontiff; and that this expression signified his 
authority to rule the Church, to define dogma, to legis- 
late, and to dispense from Jaws. A similar opinion 
would seem to have been held by the Franciscans 
whose views are rejected by John XXII (loc. cit.). 
They contended that the popes held a clavis scientie 
and a clavis potentie; and that, though in the case of the 
clavis potentie a decision arrived at might be reversed 
by a subsequent act, no reversal was possible where 
the clavis scientie had been employed. 

(4) Macedo in his treatise ‘“‘De Clavibus Petri” 
(Rome, 1660), attributes to certain theologians and 
canonists the opinion that the keys denote the su- 
preme authority in the civil and ecclesiastical spheres, 
and that Christ conferred upon the pope a direct su- 
premacy over both orders. We have, however, been 
unable to verify this statement. Indeed the writers 
who attributed to the pope an indirect authority only, 
in regard to civil governments, found an argument for 
their views in this very passage. They pointed out 
that it was the keys of Fe kingdom of heaven, and not 
of the kingdoms of this earth, which Christ bestowed 
upon His vicar. 

Macgepo, De Clavibus Petri (Rome, 1660); 


4 ) i v Suarez, De 
Penitentia, disp. xvii; Sr. Toomas, Summa Theol., Suppl., Q. 
xvii; the Scholastic commentators on the Lib. Sent. in lib. IV, 
dist. xviii; a Lapipe, Jn Matt., xvi, 18. 
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Kharput, Armenian Uniat diocese created in 1850. 
The city of Kharput, Armenian Kharpert, which 
means ‘‘rocky fortress”, is very ancient. Although 
it was built under the first Armenian kings it has 
nevertheless no history. It is situated on a moun- 
tain about 4350 feet high and there are still to be seen 
the ruined fortress and ancient tower, also walls rather 
well preserved. Because of its height and also owing 
to its lack of water, Kharput is being by degrees 
abandoned by its inhabitants, who have preferred to 
take up their abode in Mezré, a city about three 
miles distant in the plain. The two cities are in con- 
stant communication and Kharput still contains 
30,000 inhabitants. It is the capital of the vilayet 
of Mamouret-ul-Aziz recently created. The Ar- 
menian Catholic diocese numbers 3000 faithful, 8 
parishes, 6 churches, 3 chapels, 14 stations, 14 pri- 
mary schools, chiefly at Kharput-Mezré and Malatia. 
There are about 72,000 Christians throughout the 
vilayet, which contains’ about 600,000 inhabitants. 
The Armenian Protestants have a large American 
mission at Kharput, which is the headquarters of all 
those in Armenia. 

Curet, La Turquie d’ Asie, II (Paris, 1892), 317-357; Mis- 
siones Catholice (Rome, 1907), 755. 

8. VaILHe. 


Khosru (KHusrav). See Pprsta. 


Kiang-nan, Vicariate ApostoLic or.—The pres- 
ent vicariate comprises the two provinces of Kiang-su 
and Ngan-hwei. Its alluvial lands make it, especially 
Kiang-su, one of the richest and most populous coun- 
tries of China. The number of inhabitants of both 
provinces exceeds 60,000,000. Father Matteo Ricci, 
$.J., was its first missionary, introducing the Catholic 
religion into this country at the end of the sixteenth 
century. He found a powerful aid in the person of the 
emperor's minister, the famous academician Paul Siu 
Kwang-k’i, whom he met first at Kwang-tung and 
later at Peking. Baptized in 1603 at Nan-king, Paul 
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Siu returned to Shanghai, his native place, and there 
converted many pagans. In 1607 he took with him 
from Peking Father Lazzaro Cattaneo, who built a 
residence and a chapel still to be seen at Shanghai. 
Returning to Peking, he at first followed the Jesuit 
Fathers in their disgrace, was restored to favour in 
1628, and died in 1633. In 1641 his remains were 
transferred to Zi-ka-wei, where they still rest, and the 
principal establishment of the new mission is in the 
vicinity of histomb. The Jesuits Francesco Brancati 
and Geronimo de Gravina were at this period building 
the churches of Sung-kiang, Su-chou, Tsong-ming; 
Father Sambriani, those of Nan-king, Chin-kiang, 
Yang-chou, Hwai-ngan. The mission of Kiang-nan 
enjoyed peace from 1644 to 1661, but the missionaries 
were too few for the work. In 1660 the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Kiang-nan was created and confided to 
Bishop Ignazio Cotolendi of the Paris Society of For- 
eign Missions. During the persecution from 1664 to 
1671 twenty Jesuits were exiled to Macao, Father Ver- 
biest at Peking obtaining their release in the latter 
year. After the death of K’ang-hi, Yung Cheng ex- 
iled all the missionaries of the provinces; a few, how- 
ever, succeeded in hiding themselves and, helped by 
twelve or fifteen Chinese priests, attended to the wants 
of the Christians. In 1690 Alexander VIII created 
the Diocese of Nan-king, placing it under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Archbishop of Goa and with authority over 
the provinces of Kiang-nan and Ho-nan. The first 
Bishop of Nan-king was Alessandro Ciceri of Milan, a 
Jesuit, consecrated at Macao on 2 Feb., 1696. His 
last successor was Gaietano Pires-Pireira, a Portu- 

uese Lazarist (d. at Peking, 1836). After 1836 the 
Toes of Nan-king was governed by Apostolic 
administrators until 1856, when the episcopal see 
was abandoned. 

In 1736 the mandarins commenced a bloody perse- 
cution which lasted a whole century. At Kiang-nan 
Father Tristan of Athemis was the first priest ar- 
rested. The superior of the mission, Father Anthony 
Joseph Henriquez, was pursued and surrendered on 
21 Dec., 1747. Both missionaries were strangled at 
Su-chou 17 Sept., 1748. The process of their beati- 
fication is not yet finished. Three Jesuit mission- 
aries followed in Kiang-nan, viz. Fathers Ignatius 
Peres, Martin Correa, and Godefroy of Laimbeck- 
hoven, named Bishop of Nan-king on 15 May, 1752, 
and consecrated at Macao on 22 July, 1756. He re- 
mained thirty years at Kiang-nan with two Chinese 
Jesuit priests, Mark Kwan and John Yau. It is re- 
lated that in 1784 Bishop Godefroy entered Su-chou 
as a chair-dealer to ordain some new priests. He died 
on 22 May, 1787, but not before sorrowfully proclaim- 
ing as bishop the dissolution of his own Society. Be- 
fore his death, he obtained the favour of re-entering 
the Society, yet surviving in Russia. For the next 
fifty years only Chinese priests conducted the Kiang- 
nan mission. In 1830 two Portuguese Lazarists, Fa- 
thers Miranda and Henriquez, arrived in Kiang-nan. 
From 1835 to 1840 Fathers Ferdinand Faivre and 
Peter Lavaissiére made temporary sojourns in the 
mission. In reality, from 1787 till the return of the 
Jesuits in 1840, Kiang-nan was governed by native 
priests, who kept alive the Faith. 

In 1833 Gaietano Peres-Pereira was made Bishop of 
Kiang-nan, and resided at Peking, delegating his 
powers to Father Henriquez, a Lazarist like himseif 
residing at Macao. On 1 Oct., 1838, Mgr Peres, last 
Bishop of Nan-king, conferred the powers of vicar- 
general on Father Louis de Besi, named in 1841 
Vicar-Apostolic of Shan-tung and administrator of 
the Diocese of Nan-king and consecrated titular 
Bishop of Canopus. He arrived at Iiang-nan in 
1842, and obtained some French Jesuits from the 
Propaganda and from Father Roothan, then General 
of the Society of Jesus. Fathers Gotteland, Benjamin 
Brueyre, and Frangois left Europe on 28 April, 1840. 
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In 1842 a treaty between England and China resulted 
in the opening of five Chinese ports, among them 
Shanghai. Five new fathers and one brother left 
France for China in 1842. They made the voyage 
with M. de Lagrené, ambassador of France to Peking, 
who in 1844 obtained permission for the preaching of 
the Catholic religion in China. Bishop de Besi ap- 
pointed Father Brueyre to found the seminary, which 
was opened on 3 Feb., 1843, with twenty-three stu- 
dents. In 1853 it was established at Song-kia-tu. 
In 1849 all the Christian settlements were confided to 
the French Jesuits; they contained four thousand 
seven hundred and fifty Christians. The rebels in- 
vaded in 1853 a great part of the province and re- 
mained there eleven years. The Jesuit Fathers es- 
tablished themselves in 1847 at Zi-ka-wei near the 
tomb of Paul Siu, at which period the orphanages of 
the mission were commenced. An asylum for girls 
was founded in 1855 at Wan-tang. In 1853 the 
Chang-mau rebels (Tai-ping) took possession of Nan- 
king, then of Shanghai, but abandoned the latter in 
1854. - 

Bishop de Besi left for Rome in 1847, leaving the 
government of the mission to his coadjutor, Bishop 
Maresca. In 1849 the latter was named adminis- 
trator of the Diocese of Nan-king, but returned to 
Europe, owing to ill-health, on 8 April, 1855. On 13 
Nov. of the same year he died at Naples. The Dio- 
cese of Nan-king was then suppressed, and the Vica- 
riate Apostolic of IKiang-nan entrusted to the French 
Jesuits. Father Pierre André Borgniet became ad- 
ministrator Apostolic in 1856. During the eight years 
of his administratorship the rebels laid waste all 
the Christian missions of Kiang-nan, except that of 
Shanghai. Then followed the wars of the French and 
English against China, beginning in 1857. A treaty 
was signed in 1858, but the war was renewed in 1860, 
at the end of which entrance into China was obtained. 
In 1859 the rebels held only Nan-king, but suddenly 
became stronger. Father Massa was arrested by 
them, but made his escape; his brother Louis, how- 
ever, was killed while defending the orphanage of 
Tsai-kia-wan. The orphan asylum was pillaged and 
burned, and many Christians were massacred. A few 
Christian natives of Manila were able to defend Tung- 
kia-tu and Zi-ka-wei. In 1862 Admirals Hope and 
Protet opened a campaign, but the latter was killed at 
Nan-kiau. Major Gordon, who commanded from 
four to five thousand men, gained some advantage, 
but was dismissed in 1866 by the Chinese. At the 
end of the same year the rebels were driven out of 
every place they had held. The missions, however, 
suffered much in the meantime. Father Vuillaume 
was killed on 4 March, 1862; between 1856 and 1864 
twenty-four missionaries died, and before the close of 
1865 six or seven were victims of typhus. Bishop 
Borgniet died of cholera on 31 July, 1862. Mgr Hip- 
polyte Adrien Languillat, Bishop of Sergiopolis and 
Vicar Apostolic of Chi-li since Sept., 1856, was named 
Vicar Apostolic of IKGang-nan on 2 Feb., 1864, and at 
once undertook to restore the ruins occasioned by the 
rebels. He went to Rome in 1867, and brought back 
with him religious Helpers of the Souls in Purgatory 
and some Carmelites. He founded the observatory 
about the same period, and took part in the Vatican 
Council of 1870, but in 1874 a stroke of apoplexy al- 
most disabled him for any active service. ‘The follow- 
ing are the statistics for the years 1865 and 1878: in 
1865, 42 European priests and 12 Chinese priests, 184. 
missions, 71,184 Christians, and 5038 pupils in the 
schools; in 1878, 56 European and 26 native priests, 
585 missions, 93,310 Christians, 9135 pupils in the 
schools. 

Father Carrére suffered much at Nan-king. Driven 
out of this city by Li Hung Chang, he was recalled by 
the consul of France from Shanghai; ke cied on 17 
Aug., 1868. A hospital for aged men was established 
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at Shanghai in 1867, and the St. Francis Xavier 
School was opened. A severe persecution broke out 
in 1876. In Marchsome residences were pillaged, and 
a catechist massacred. On 13 July a Chinese priest 
was massacred with one of his servants and a boy 
from the schoool. The chapel was set afire, and 
the bodies of the victims were consumed. The 
girls of the school and their teachers were taken into 
captivity. Everywhere the property of the Christians 
was pillaged, and their chapels burned. Bishop Lan- 
guillat died during this persecution, at Zi-ka-wei, on 29 
Nov., 1878. Bishop Valentine Garnier, already chosen 
coadjutor, was named his successor; he was fifty-four 
years old, and governed the mission nineteen years. 
The accounts of his administration from 1879 to 1898 
are as follows: in 1879, 55 European and 26 Chinese 
priests, 580 missions, 345 schools for boys with 6222 
pupils, 213 schools for girls with 2791 pupils, 95,175 
Christians; in 1898, 116 European and 40 Chinese 
priests, 896 missions, 390 schools for boys with 10,663 
pupils, 449 schools for girls with 5208 pupils, 115,177 
Christians. 

The fathers succeeded finally in establishing them- 
selves in the centre of Ngan-hwei. In 1882 Bishop 
Garnier sent missionaries to Su-chou-fu, the most 
northern prefecture of the province of Kiang-su. The 
fathers bought a house in the city, and then com- 
menced their difficulties, which lasted fourteen years. 
On 5 Feb., 1889, the European concession of Chin- 
kiang was attacked by the Chinese, the Consulate of 
the United States was pillaged and burned, but the 
church and residence of the mission were spared. On 
2 May, 1891, some of the rabble besieged the orphan- 
ages of the mission, but soldiers rescued the orphans, 
On 12 May, 1891, Wu-hu and then Ngan-king were 
attacked, but the presence of a French vessel saved 
them. However, five or six chapels were pillaged or 
burned in the interior of the provinces. Tranquillity 
was restored, thanks to the presence of Admiral Bes- 
nard. Bishop Garnier died on 14 July, 1898. Bishop 
Simon was named vicar Apostolic in Jan., 1899, and 
consecrated on 25 June; he died on 10 Aug. of the 
same year at Wu-hu. At the end of 1900 Bishop 
Paris, superior of the mission, was named vicar Apos~ 
tolic and titular Bishop of Silanda. The following 
was the condition of the mission in 1907: 1 bishop; 142 
Jesuits, of whom 26 are Chinese; 35 native priests; 969 
churches or chapels; 1 grand seminary at Zi-ka-wei 
with 29 students; 1 little seminary with 15 students; 
558 schools for boys with 14,175 pupils; 604 schools 
for girls with 9360 pupils; 2 colleges for boys with 408 
students; 3 colleges for European girls with 766 stu- 
dents (at Shanghai); 1 English school with 543 pupils; 
1 French school with 336 pupils; 6 hospitals with 3898 
patients; 6 asylums for old men with 197 inmates; 37 
orphanages with 6584 children; 29 Little Brothers of 
Mary; 32 Carmelite nuns, 20 of whom are natives; 91 
Helpers of the Souls in Purgatory, 33 of whom are 
natives; 31 Sisters of Charity; 9 Little Sisters of the 
Roor; 173 Chinese religious; 145,219 Catholics, and 
92,081 catechumens. (See Cura.) 

Proter, Les Missions Catholiques Francaises au XIX siecle, 
III (Paris, 1900), vi; ALfisstones Catholice (Rome). 

V. H. MontTanar. 


Kiang-si,, Vicartare Apostonic or HastERN.— 
The mission of Eastern Kiang-si was separated from 
the northern mission of Kiang-si in 1885. It includes 
8,000,000 inhabitants and is formed from the four 
prefectures of Fu-chou-fu, Yao-chou-fu, Kwang-hsin- 
fu, and Kien-chang-fu. The first vicar Apostolic is 
the present incumbent, Mgr. Casimir Vic, a Lazarist, 
named in 1885 titular Bishop of Metellopolis. He 
resides at Fu-chou-fu. The Catholic community in- 
cluded in 1899: 1 bishop, 16 Lazarists (including three 
Chinese), six native priests, six Sisters of Charity, 
forty-eight Sisters of St. Ann, fifty-six schools with 
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1910 pupils, sixty-six churches and chapels, twenty- 
five seminarians, ten orphanages with 622 children. 
In 1908: 1 bishop, 21 Lazarists, ten native priests, 96 
churches and chapels, 2 seminaries with 31 students, 
73 schools with 1787 pupils, 2 hospitals, 1 leper house, 
13 hospices for aged men with 150 inmates, 13 or- 
phanages with 539 children, 6 Sisters of Charity, 12 
Chinese Sisters of St. Joseph, 16,295 Catholics, 3500 
catechumens. 
Missiones Catholice (Rome). 
V. H. Monranar. 


Kiang-si, Vicartare Apostourc or NorTHERN.— 
Father Matteo Ricci of the Society of Jesus was the 
first missionary who entered the Province of Kiang-si 
at the end of the sixteenth century. It was during his 
voyage from Canton to the capital of China, that he 
remained some time in this province and preached the 
Gospel with success. After him, during the seven- 
teenth century, some missionaries belonging to differ- 
ent religious orders came. Innocent XII organized 
this province into a vicariate Apostolic, and entrusted 
it to Rev. Fr. Alvares Benavento of the Augustinian 
Order, appointing him titular Bishop of Ascalon. The 
new vicar fixed his residence at Kan-chou-fu. During 
bis administration the Jesuit Fathers built beautiful 
eburches, and founded flourishing Christian eommuni- 
ties at Yao-chou, Kiu-kiang, and Nan-chang, capital 
of the province. Bishop Benavento died at Macao, 
1705. He was not replaced on account of the perse- 
tution. The mission was entrusted to Bishop Vental- 
lot, Vicar Apostolic of Fu-kien. The vicars Apostolic 
of Fu-kien maintained the mission of Kiang-si under 
their jurisdiction till the appointment of Bishop Car- 
pena, who obtained in 1838 that the missions of 
Kiang-si and Che-kiang be removed from his jurisdic- 
tion and transferred to the Lazarist Fathers. In 1722 
we find Father Entrecolles, S.J., at King-te-chen, 
whence he sent a magnificent study on the art of 
Chinese moulding. In 1785 the first Lazarist mission- 
aries arrived at Peking to take the place of the Jesuit 
missionaries. They were charged with the missions of 
Kiang-siand Kiang-nan. Unable to go themselves in 
those missions on account of the persecutions of Yung- 
ching and Kien-long, they delegated the native priests 
to visit the Christians. In 1790 Blessed Clet was sent 
to Kiang-si where no European missionaries had set 
foot during the preceding forty years. He remained 
alone during three years. The persecution broke out 
again during the reign of Kia-king. Blessed Clet, as- 
sisted by Chinese Lazarists, administered during this 
time the missions confided to the Lazarist Fathers. 
He was arrested at Ho-nan in 1819, and on 18 Feb., 
1820, suffered death by strangulation at the age of 
seventy-two. In 1832 Father Laribe arrived in 
Kiang-si. 

Tn 1838, at the request of Bishop Carpena, Kiang-si 
and Che-kiang were separated from the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Fu-kien. Bishop Rameaux, former mis- 
sionary of Hu-pe, was named vicar Apostolic of the 
new vicariate formed by the union of Kiang-si and 
Che-kiang. At this time there were approximately 
6000 Catholics in Kiang-si. In 1845 Bishop Ra- 
meaux died of apoplexy. The mission of Che-kiang was 
separated from that of Kiang-si and Bishop Laribe 
was named Vicar Apostolic of Kiang-si. The mission 
then numbered 9000 Christians. Bishop Delaplace 
soon replaced Bishop Laribe, but the new bishop was 
transferred to Che-kiang in 1854, and Bishop Dani- 
court replaced him at Kiang-si. From 1856 to 1860 
the ravages of Changmau (Tai-ping) reduced the 
Christians to 6000. In 1870, at the arrival of Bishop 
Bray, there were 7388 Christians and more than 1059 
eatechumens. There were then 4 European mission- 
aries and 10 native priests. In 1879 Leo XIII di- 
vided Kiang-si into the Vieariates of Southern Kiang- 
si and Northern Kiang-si. Finally, in 1885, the 
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Vicariate Apostolic of Eastern Kiang-si was separated 
from Northern Kiang-si. Bishop Paul Ferrant was 
named coadjutor to Bishop Bray in 1898, and Titular 
Bishop of Barbalissus; he assumed the direction of the 
mission in 1905. In the succeeding years the mission 
of Northern Kiang-si was the scene of bloody persecu- 
tions. Father Lacruche and five Little Brothers of 
Mary were massacred at Nan-chang on 25 Feb., 1906; 
the mission and the school were burned. Three other 
missionaries and five Daughters of Charity saved their 
lives by fleeing to Kiu-kiang. 

The mission of Northern Kiang-si comprises to-day 
(1910) the six following civil prefectures: Kiu-kiang- 
fu, residence of the vicar Apostolic, Yoei-chou-fu, 
Nan-chang-fu, capital of the province, Nan-kang-fu, 
Lin-kiang-fu, and Yuan-chou-fu. It contains about 
ten million inhabitants. In 1899 the Catholic mission 
included: 2 bishops, 11 Lazarist priests, of whom two 
were Chinese, 2 native priests, 14 Daughters of Charity, 
5072 Catholics. Condition of the mission in 1907: 
1 bishop, 16 European missionaries, 4 native priests, 
98 churches and chapels, 2 seminaries with 24 stu- 
dents, 50 schools with 1439 scholars, 1 school directed 
by the Little Brothers of Mary, 24 Daughters of 
Charity, 8395 Catholics. In 1908: 1 bishop, 18 Euro- 
pean missionaries, 4 native priests, 110 churches and 
chapels, 11,397 Catholics. 

Missiones Catholice. 

V. H. Monranar. 


Kiang-si, Vicarrate AposTroLic or SOUTHERN.— 
Southern Iiang-si was separated from the Northern 
mission of Kiang-si in 1879, and organized into an 
independent vicariate Apostolic. The mission pos- 
sessed at the time 3000 Catholics among a population 
of ten million. This part of Iuang-si had been 
greatly neglected up to this time on account of its 
remoteness. Father Rouger, a Lazarist, was tne first 
superior of the new mission. He retained the title of 
pro-vicar till 1884, when he was named vicar Apos- 
tolic. He established his residence at Ki-ngan-fu. 
At his death in 1887, Mgr Cogret assumed the direc- 
tion of the mission. The latter came from Peking, and 
found only two missionaries in the mission. Southern 
KGang-si was often a prey to persecution. In 1884 the 
Christian districts were pillaged. At the end of 
August, 1900, the chapels on the frontiers of Kwang- 
tung were again pillaged, then burned, and the Chris- 
tians driven from their homes. Later, towards the 
end of September, 1907, Father Canduglia, an Italian 
Lazarist, and more than sixty Christians were massa- 
cred at Ta-ho-li; the churches and more than twenty 
Christian villages were pillaged and destroyed by fire. 
The following is the account rendered at different 
periods of the condition of the mission. In 1899: 1 
bishop, 16 priests, 27 chapels and churches, 2 semi- 
naries with 28 students, 4 colleges with 87 students, 
7 native Daughters of St. Anne, 4 orphan asylums 
with 136 children, 5229 Catholics, and more than 4500 
catechumens. In 1908: 1 bishop, 15 missionaries, 6 
native priests, 43 churches and chapels, 2 seminaries 
with 42 students, 1 college with 30 students, 4 orphan 
asylums with 317 children, 4 Little Brothers of Mary, 
5 Daughters of Charity, 15 native Daughters of St. 
Anne, 8637 Catholics, and about 3000 catechumens. 


Missiones Catholice. 
V. H. Monranar. 


Kiche. 
Kichua. 


Kickapoo Indians.—Apparently corrupted from a 
longer term signifying “roamers”: a tribe of Algon- 
quian stock, closely related dialectically to the Sauk 
and Foxes, and living when first known in south cen- 
tral Wisconsin, whence they gradually moved south- 
ward, taking 11 2 position abot the lower Wabash in 
Illinois and Indiana, upon lands seized from the Ilh- 


See QuicuE INDIANS. 
See QurcHua INDIANS. 
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nois and Miam In their general habit, as well as in 
their mythology and ceremonial forms, they closely 
resembled the Sauk and Foxes. They were agricul- 
tural, occupying fixed villages of bark houses in sum- 
mer and oval mat-covered lodges in winter, and mak- 
ing frequent excursions into the plains beyond the 
Mississippi to hunt the buffalo and steal horses. As 
the name implies they were noted for their roving and 
adventurous disposition. Their religious belief cen- 
tred about two mythie hero brothers, to whom all 
good was attributed and who ruled over life in the spirit 
world. They held the dog particularly sacred. They 
had a system of eleven clans (see INDIANS), which is 
still kept up, descent following the male line, and the 
name of the individual indicating the clan to which he 
belonged. As a people the Kickapoo have usually 
been hostile to the white man and his civilization. 
They are possibly identical with a tribe mentioned by 
the Jesuit Druillettes in 1658, but were first definitely 
met by Allouez about 1669, as visitors, with other 
tribes, at the Francis Xavier Mission, on Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. In 1680 they killed the Recollect mis- 
sionary Father Gabriel de la Ribourde on the banks of 
the Illinois. They joined the Foxes against the 
French in the long war beginning in 1712, and in 1728, 
together with the Mascoutens, captured Father Ig- 
natius Guignas and condemned him to the stake, but 
afterwards adopted him and through his influence 
made peace with the French the next year. They 
joined Pontiac against the English in 1764, aided the 
northern tribes in the ensuing destruction of the Ili- 
nois, and joined the same tribes and the English in the 
revolutionary wars and the War of 1812. 

Between 1809 and 1819 they ceded all their lands in 
Tllinois and Indiana, removing first to Missouri and 
later to Kansas. About this period a noted prophet 
named Kanakuk arose among them preaching the doc- 
trine of temperance, peace, and a return to the old 
Indian life. About the year 1852 a large party left 
the main body in Kansas and moved down into Texas 
and thence into Mexico, where they were joined 
later by others and became known as the Mexican 
Kickapoo. In 1873 a part of these were induced 
to return and were settled in central Oklahoma, 
but the rest remain in Mexico, upon a reservation 
granted by the Mexican Government, in the Santa 
Rosa Mountains, eastern Chihuahua. Both in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma they are noted for their con- 
servative and unprogressive tendency. Tl rough the 
operation of an unfortunate allotment agreement in 
1891 with power to sell their allotted lands, the Okla- 
homa band has been rendered practically homeless. 
A few are under the influence of the Catholic mission at 
Sacred Heart or of the Friends working in the same 
region, but the majority are still heathen. 

From a possible two thousand when first known, 
they have decreased to about eight hundre1 souls 
in 1908, of whom one hundred and ninety-five were 
in Kansas, two hundred and thirty-four in Oklshoma, 
and the rest in Mexico, there having been a coistant 
movement from Oklahoma to Mexico for the past five 
years. 

* Com. Ind. Affairs, Annual Repts. (Washington); Jesuti Rela- 
tions, Tuwatrss ed. (Cleveland, 1896-1900); HopnGn, Handbook 
Am. Inds., I (Washington, 1907); Kaprpuer, Indian T)eaties 
(Washington, 1903); Marcry, Découvertes, VI (Paris, 1886); 
Mooney, Ghost Dance Religion (Kanakuk), in 14th Rept. Bur. 


Am. Ethnology, If (Washington, 1896); Suma, Catholic Missions 
(New York, 1854). 
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Jamps Moone~. 
See Cepron, Brook oF. 
Kieff. See Lurzx, Diocnse oF. 


Kielce (Russian Kreirzy), Diocesr oF (KipLcen- 
SIs), in the southern part of Russian Poland, comprises 
the government (province) of Kielce and a part of the 
government of Piotrkow. Kielce, the episcopal see, 
contains four Catholic churches, one Orthodox and one 
Protestant church, and a Jewish synagogue. The 
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church of the Assumption, now the cathedral, was 
founded in 1173 by Gedeon, Bishop of Cracow. The 
beautiful church of the Holy Trinity was founded in 
1646. The church of St. Adalbert (twelfth century) 
is built where, according to tradition, the saint suf- 
fered martyrdom. The church of St. Michael the 
Archangel was founded in 1221 by Ivan Odrowazi, 
Bishop of Cracow. The diocesan seminary was 
founded by Bishop Szaniawski in 1727, and now 
(1910) has ten professors and seventy-nine semi- 
narians. Kielce has also a hospital, in charge of the 
Sisters of Charity, and two high schools. The Diocese 
of Kielce, first erected in 1807 by Pius VII, was 
separated from and made subject to the Arch- 
diocese of Cracow. At present it is a suffragan of 
Warsaw. The first bishop, Adalbert de Boza Gorski 
(1753-1817), of Cracow, incurred the enmity of the 
Russians, and on his death the diocese was suppressed 
and again added to Cracow. Afterwards, owing to 
strong Russian supervision, it was detached from 
Cracow and placed under Warsaw. Pope Leo XIII 
re-established the diocese 26 December, 1882. The sec- 
ond bishop was Thomas Theophilus Kulinski (1823- 
1907), who was on fairly harmonious terms with the 
Russian Government, but since his death the see has 
been vacant. The diocese, divided into eight deaner- 
ies, has (1910) 944,604 Catholics; 5325 Orthodox; 
3560 Protestants; and 103,759 Jews; 242 parish 
churches; 21 other churches; 141 chapels; 339 secular 
clergy, and 8 Franciscans, the only regular clergy per- 
mitted by the Government; 1 convent of Norbertines 
with 12 nuns; and 10 establishments of the Sisters of 
Charity with 47 sisters. 

Elenchus omnium ecclesiarum diecesis Kielcensis (Kielce, 
1910); Pucwarsxkit, Seminaryum Kieleckie; rys historyczny 
(Kielce. 1901); BarranpizrR, Ann. Ponttfical (Paris, 1910). 

ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


Kieran, Sarnts.—There are many Irish saints of 
this name, but the most celebrated is St. Kieran of 
Clonmacnoise (see CLONMACNOISE). Of the others, 
St. Kieran of Seir-Fieran and St. Kieran of Disert- 
Kieran are the best known. The former is founder 
of Seir-Kieran, Kings County (about a.p. 450), and 
also of the See of Ossory (see Ossory, DiocEsx OF)- 
His history is obscure, but he flourished during the 
greater part of the fifth century, and is venerated 
in England, Brittany, Wales, and Scotland, on 5 
March. St. Kieran of Disert-Kieran, Co. Meath, called 
by the Irish annalists ‘‘Mieran the Devout”, wrote 
a ‘Life of St. Patrick”. He died in 775 on 14 June, 
on which day his feast is celebrated. St. Kieran, 
patron of Cionsost, is commemorated on 30 April, 
and St. Kieran, son of Colga, on 19 May. 

Coutean, Acta Sanct. Hib. (Louvain, 1645); O’Hanton, 


Lives of the Irish Saints (Dublin, s. d.); Annals of Ulster (Loa- 
don, 1887-1901). 


W. H. Grarran-FLoop. 


Kildare, Scnoot or.—Kildare (Irish: Cill-Dara), 
originally known as Druim Criaidh, or the Ridge of 
Clay, situated in Magh Liffe, or the Plain of the Liffey, 
came to be known as Cill-Dara, or the Church of the 
Oak, from the stately oak-tree so much loved by St. 
Brigid, who under its branches laid the foundations of 
what in process of time became a monastic city. 
Through the influence and talent for rule and organi- 
zation possessed by the holy foundress the little ora- 
tory she built soon expanded into a large double 
establishment, one portion being for women, the 
other for men, and crowds of devotees flocked thither 
from far and near to make pilgrimages or hea words 
of heavenly wisdom from the lips of the “ Mary of the 
Gael”. “Seeing, however,” says her biographer, 
“that this state of things could not exist without a 
pontiff to consecrate her churches and ordain the sa- 
ered ministers, she chose an illustrious anchorite, cele- 
brated for his virtues and his miracles, that as bishop 
he might aid her in the government of the Church, and 
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that nothing should be wanting for the proper dis- 
charge of all ecclesiastical functions.” In these words 
of the biographer, “ut ecclesiam in episcopali digni- 
tate cum ed gubernaret”’, there is surely nothing to 
justify the absurd statement sometimes made that 
Brigid claimed to have authority over, or give canoni- 
eal jurisdiction to, this illustrious anchorite. She 
simply selected him to govern the establishment under 
her advice and guidance, and he got his jurisdiction in 
the ordinary way. In those days of violence and tur- 
moil a needed sense of security would be afforded a 
convent of nuns by having hard by a house of monks 
with a prudent bishop at their head. And not only 
did Brigid procure the renowned St. Conlaeth to rule 
and ordain, but she had another bishop, St. Nadfra- 
oich, to preach and teach the Gospel, and thus she 
hoped to make Kildare a great and independent home 
of sanctity and learning. And such in truth it became. 

Cogitosus, a monk of Kildare in the eighth century, 
and the author of what is known as the “Second Life 
of St. Brigid”, calls Kildare “the head-city of all the 
bishops”, and Conlaeth and his successors “ arch- 
bishops of the bishops of Ireland”, and goes on to 
refer to the primacy of honour and domestic jurisdic- 
tion acknowledged in the abbess of this city by all the 
abbesses of Ireland. To this primacy, maintained all 
along, is due the unique distinction enjoyed by Kil- 
dare of having recorded by the annalists, till compara- 
tively recent times, the succession of its abbesses in 
parallel columns with that of its abbots. Cogitosus 
also makes mention of the enormous crowds that, in 
his time, used to come to Kildare from ‘‘all the prov- 
inces of Erin”, especially on St. Brigid’s feast day, 1 
February, to pray and to have cures effected at her 
venerated shrine. From the ‘nteresting description he 
gives of the church we learn that it was very spacious 
and beautiful, that it had divisions rigidly distinet for 
the men and the women, and was lavishly adorned 
* with pictures and embroidered hangings, which set off 
its highly ornamental windows and doorways. Un- 
happily, no portion of this church now remains, nor 
indeed of any of the ancient buildings, with the excep- 
tion of the Round Tower. This tower, the loftiest in 
Treland—being 136 feet 7 inches high—has an elabo- 
rately worked doorway of a graceful finish rarely met 
with in those hoary sentinels of the past. Bishop 
Conlaeth, himself a man of remarkable artistic genius, 
founded at Kildare a school in metal work which grew 
and prospered as the years went on. And from Gerald 
Barry we learn to what a high pitch of perfection the 
art of illumination had been brought in that city. 
Nothing, he says, that he saw at Kildare impressed 
him sc much as the “Evangelistarium”, or manu- 
script of tue Four Gospels, according to the version of 
St. Jerome, which, by reason of the extraordinary 
grace and ingenuity displayed in the letters and fig- 
ures, looked rather like the work of angels than of 
men. The famous “ Book of Leinster” was probably 
copied from originals preserved in the School of Kil 
dare, by Finn MacGorman, who became Bishop of 
Kildare in 1148. ; 

Even during the most stormy periods of the school’s 
history we find recorded interesting facts and dates 
concerning its professors. We read of Cobthac, who 
died in 1069, and was celebrated for “his universal 
knowledge of ecclesiastical discipline”; and of Fer- 
domhnach, the Blind, who was deeply versed in 
knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures. In 1135 Diar- 
maid MacMurrogh, of contemptible memory, “forci- 
bly carried away the Abbess of Kildare from her 
cloister, and compelled her to marry one of his own 
people”; and in the following year Diarmaid O’Brien 
and his brothers sacked and set fire to the town. But 
the School of Brigid continued in spite of the ravages 
of native and foreign despoiler. The holy fire called 
the “inextinguishable”, which had probably been 
kept alight since the days of Brigid, was put out by 
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order of Henry de Londres, Archbishop of Dublin, wha 
perhaps thought the practice savoured of superstition. 
Our opinion 1s that it simply arose from a desire on the 
part of the spiritual daughters of St. Brigid to secure a 
means by which lamps might be kept perpetually 
burning before the shrines of their sainted foundress. 
Be that as it may, the fire was kindled again by the 
Bishop of Kildare, and with a steady flame it burned 
till the fierce storm of persecution in the reign of Eliza- 
beth extinguished it and every other monastic light in 
Treland. 

Cotean, Trias Thaumaturga (Louvain, 1647); Sroxers, Lives 
of the Saints from the Book of Lismore (Oxford, 1890); O’Han- 


LON, Lives of the Irish Saints; Hany, Ireland’s Ancient School 
and Scholars (5th ed., Dublin, 1908). t chools 


Joun Heaty. 


Kildare and Leighlin, Diocesn or (KILpARENSIS 
bT LEIGHLINENSIS), one of the four suffragans of Dub- 
lin, Ireland. These two dioceses continued to be 
separate from their foundation until 1678, when, ow- 
ing to the extreme tenuity of the episcopal revenues 
—about fitteen pounds a year each—the Diocese of 
Leighlin was given in commendam by the Holy See 
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to the Bishop of Kildare, Dr. Mark Forstall. The 
Diocese of Kildare includes the northern half of that 
county, the eastern portion of King’s County, as far 
as Tullamore, and the two northern baronies of 
Queen’s County, and it embraces the ancient terri- 
tories of Offaly, Carbury, and Hy Faelain. Its direc- 
tion lies east and west. The Diocese of Leighlin lies 
north and south, including one half of Queen’s 
County, all. County Carlow, and portions of Kil- 
kenny, Wexford, and Wicklow Counties. It em- 
braces ancient Leix, which connects it with Kildare, 
and a portion of Ui Ceinnsealaigh. The united dio- 
cese is one of the largest dioceses in Ireland, com- 
prising 1,029,829 acres; and the Catholic population, 
according to the census of 1901, was 130,377 out of 
a total of 149,168. 

History—When St. Patrick had preached the Gos- 
pel in the North and West of Ireland, he turned his 
steps to the South, and coming into Leinster from 
Meath by Druim Urchailli he passed through Straf- 
fan and Clane to Naas. Pitching his tent on its 
green, he there baptized its joint kings, Ailill and 
Illan, sons of Dunling, and Ailill’s two daughters, 
Mogain and Fedelm. Their people seeing this soon 
embraced the Gospel also, and Patrick placed his 
nephew, Auxilius, as bishop at Kilashee, a few miles 
south of Naas, and Iserninus with Mac Tail as bishops 
at Old Kileullen. From here he went towards Athy, 
founding churches at Narraghmore and other places, 
and, crossing the Barrow, continued his journey by 
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Ballyadams and Stradbally to Morett. Here he 
built a church and then turning north re-crossed the 
Barrow south of peo es and going by Lully- 
more, Allen, and Kilcock, he returned to Tara. 
These events occurred about the year 448. Later 
on St. Patrick made a second journey into Leinster, 
and coming to Rathvilly in County Carlow he bap- 
tized King Crimthan, his wife Mel, and his son and 
heir, Dathi. He translated Iserninus (Fith) from 
Kilcullen to Aghade. At Donaghmore in Ui Ceinn- 
sealaigh he met his old friend Dubtach, the chief 
bard of Erin, who alone amongst King Laoghaire’s 
hosts had stood up to salute him at Tara. He was 
accompanied by Fiace, his gifted pupil and suecessor- 
apparent. Patrick, being in need of a suitable can- 
didate for the episcopacy, consecrated Fiace on 
Dubtach’s recommendation, and placed him at 
Domnach Fiacc, midway between Clonmore and 
Aghold. Years afterwards he transferred him to 
Sletty, blessing his church there, and making his see 
quasi-metropolitan. This pre-eminence afterwards 
passed to Ferns, then to Kildare, and later on to 
Dublin. The fame of Fiace’s virtues and miracles 
followed him from Domnach Fiace, bringing crowds 
of pilgrims to Sletty, and soon a large monastery 
grew up of which he was the first abbot. St. Fiace 
practised extraordinary austerities even in his old 
age, spending each Lent in the cave of Drum Coblai 
(the doon of Clopook), so that the fame of his 
sanctity still survives in the district. He died in 
510. In the next century the See of Sletty was 
transferred to Leighlin, which means either ‘‘the 
half glen” or ‘‘the white plain”. 

St. Laserian (also called Molaise) was the first 
bishop and patron saint of Leighlin, b. 566; d. 18 
April, 639. He was the son of Cairel de Blitha, a 
Ulidian noble, and Gemma, daughter of a Scottish 
king. Part of his youth was spent in Scotland. On 
his return home he refused the chieftainship of his 
clan, went into retirement, and ultimately set out 
for Rome, where he studied for fourteen years and 
was ordained by Gregory the Great. Returning to 
Leighlin he entered the great monastery which St. 
Gobban had established, and soon found himself its 
abbot, St. Gobban having retired in his favour and 
gone into Ossory. This establishment soon became 
famous, and contained as many as 1500 monks. St. 
Laserian took the leading part in settling the Easter 
controversy. In the Synod of Magh-lene he success- 
fully defended the Roman computation, and was 
sent by the council as delegate to Rome. There, in 
633, he was consecrated first Bishop of Leighlin by 
Honorius I. On his return from the centre of 
Catholic unity Laserian pleaded the cause of the 
Roman practice so powerfully at another synod in 
Leighlin that the controversy was practically ended 
for the greater part of the country. ‘The list of his 
successors, sometimes called abbots and sometimes 
bishops, is practically complete. The cathedral of 
Leighlin was built about the middle of the twelfth 
century in the plainest Gothic, to replace the original 
church of wood. It Was plundered several times 
both by the Danes and by the native chieftains, and 
the great religious establishments of Sletty and 
Killeshin shared the same fate. In the reign of 
Henry VIII it was seized by the Reformers, was 
made a Protestant church, and has continued as 
such ever since. The sufferings of the Catholics 
were so intense during the persecutions which raged 
over Ireland for more than two centuries, that to- 
wards the end but a remnant of the clergy remained. 
What the number of the clergy was in these dioceses 
before the Reformation, we cannot say for certain; 
but from the ecclesiastical ruins we have the means 
of forming a fair estimate. Over these dioceses, at 
the present day, there lie scattered the mouldering 
ruins of 240 churches and 63 religious houses, bearing 
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mute but eloquent testimony to the persecutions 
borne by the Catholics, and to the numbers of the 
clergy who suffered banishment or death. Nor were 
these convents small or unimportant; there were 
many large monasteries of the different religious or- 
ders, including the four great Cistercian Abbeys of 
Abbeyleix, Baltinglass, Duiske, and Monasterevan. 
The abbey church of Duiske, Graignamanagh, is one 
of the few abbey churches at present in possession 
of their rightful owners, and actually devoted to the 
service of the old religion. There were eight round 
towers in these dioceses, two of which are still en- 
tire, Kildare and Timahoe. The earthen rampart of 
the Pale can be traced for a mile between Clane and 
Clongowes College. 

Abbey and Shrine of St. Brigid.—Before the time of 
St. Laserian of Leighlin, St. Conleth and St. Brigid 
were the patron saints of Kildare. The latter was a 
native of the district, though born at Faughart, near 
Dundalk. In 487 she received the religious habit 
from St. Macaille, Bishop of Croghan in Offaly, and 
coming to Kildare formed a community of the pious 
virgins who flocked around her. Her first house was a 
humble cell under a large oak, which gave Kildare 
its name—Cill-dara, the cell of the oak. The fame of 
her sanctity attracted such a concourse of pilgrims to 
Kildare that a city soon sprang up which included a 
religious community of men. To meet the spiritual 
wants of the new city St. Brigid requested the ap- 
pointment of a bishop. Great deference was paid to 
her wishes, and, as she had recommended St. Con- 
leth, he was consecrated the first Bishop of Kildare 
about 490. He had been leading the life of a recluse 
at Old Connell near Newbridge, was a skilful artificer 
in gold and silver; and the ancient crosier in the mu- 
seum of the Royal Academy is believed to be the work 
of hishands. It is said that as bishop he made a jour- 
ney to Rome, and returned with vestments for his 
church at Kildare, in which latter place he died, 3 May, 
519. A fire was kept burning day and night at Kal- 
dare by St. Brigid for the use of pilgrims and travel- 
lers, and for the same purpose, as well as in memory 
of the saint, it was continued till the total suppression’ 
of the religious houses at the Reformation. The fire- 
house was a cell or vault twenty feet square, and its 
ruins existed till 1792. The first church of Kildare 
was probably of wood, and, being designed for two 
communities of different sexes, the nave was divided 
by a partition or sereen. Foran account of the church 
and its relies see Briar, Sarnr. Kildare with its 
church was plundered and burned frequently. Some- 
times it suffered from the Danes, sometimes from the 
native chieftains, and sometimes by accident. Its 
records give about twenty-five catastrophes of the 
kind. At the Reformation the cathedral was seized by 
the Protestants, and a portion of it was used for a 
church. The rest of the building became a ruin, and 
so remained till 1875-96, when it was completely re- 
stored by private contributions, and is now the Prot- 
estant cathedral. 

Bishops of Kildare—The bishops of Kildare were 
frequently called abbot-bishops and bishops of Lein- 
ster down to the Synod of Kells. The record of suc- 
cession is practically complete down to the union of 
the two dioceses. For the episcopal lists see, besides 
Gams and Eubel, Brady, ‘‘ Episcopal Succession in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland” (Rome, WS IDbe. 
Leverous (1497-1577) was consecrated Bishop of Ixil- 
dare in 1555, and early in Elizabeth’s reign, when the 
bishops of Ireland were summoned before the Lord 
Deputy to take the oath of supremacy, the Bishop of 
Kildare peremptorily refused, and being asked the 
reason of his refusal replied: ‘‘ All ecclesiastical au- 
thority is from Christ, Who has never conferred it on 
a woman, even His blessed mother. How then ean it 
be sworn that in future ages God would confer it on a 
woman?” He added: ‘‘The Apostle has commanded 
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that no woman should dare even to speak with author- 
ity in the church, much less to preside and govern 
there.” He was deprived of his temporalities, forced 
to fly for safety to Adare, Co. Limerick, where he con- 
ducted a school, and finally returning he died at Naas, 
aged 80. 

_ The school of Kildare was among the most famous 
in Ireland (see Kinparn, ScHoou or). There were 
also great and ancient schools at Sletty, Killeshin, 
Tullow, Clonenagh, and elsewhere in the diocese. A 
synod was held at Geashill in 550 (most probably), a 
national synod at Clane in 1162, to establish codes of 
morality for both laity and clergy;-a provincial synod 
at Tierhogar, Portarlington (28 Jul., 1640), to pro- 
vide for the exigencies of the penal times; and a 
national synod at Tullow, in 1809, to condemn the 
teachings of the Abbé Blanchard. 

Diocesan Writers—Among the writers of the dio- 
cese and the works attributed to them are the follow- 
ing:—St. Fiace of Sletty, a poem in Irish on the life of 
St. Patrick, a poem in Latin on St. Brigid, other com- 
positions and prayers; St. Eimhin (Emin) of Mon- 
asterevan (about 600), the ‘Tripartite Life” of St. 
Patrick, the ‘‘Life of St. Congall”, ‘‘Emin’s Tribute 
(or Rule) ”, the ‘‘ Lay of the Bell of St. Emin”, ete., St. 
Moling (see FeRNs), a poem on Clonmore-Maedoe, one 
on the Borumha tribute of which he obtained the re- 
mission; St. Brogan of Clonsast, a litany in Irish on the 
B. V. Mary, indulgenced by Pius IX, a poem foretelling 
the Danish invasion, the lost ‘‘ Book of Clonsast ”; St. 
Aedh, Bishop of Sletty (698), a life of St. Patrick; 
Aengus the Culdee (q.v.), 830, the ‘‘Feilire”, the 
““Martyrology of Tallaght”, ‘‘ Litany of the Saints”, 
“De sanetis Hibernie lib. V”, a history of the Old 
Testament in metre, the “Saltair-na-rann”; Siadhal 
(Sedulius), Abbot of Kildare, 827, notes on the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul; Anmchadh (Animosus), Bishop of 
Kildare, 980, the fourth life of St. Brigid; Finn Mac 
Gorman, Bishop of Kildare, 1160, the ‘“ Book of Lein- 
ster”—a most valuable historical work; Maguire, 
Bishop of Leighlin, 1490, the ‘‘ Yellow Book (or Long 
Book) of Leighlin”; Gallagher, Bishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin, 1737-51, Irish sermons; Doyle (J. K. L.), 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin (q.v.); Rev. D. W. 
Cahill (q. v.); Comerford, coadjutor Bishop of Kildare 
and Leighlin, history of the diocese in three vols., 
books of devotion; Rey. J. Farrell, sermons and lec- 
tures. Among the priceless works which have been 
lost to the diocese and Ireland are the following: the 
“Book of Clonsast”; the ‘‘ Book of Clonenagh”; the 
“Yellow Book of Leighlin”; the ‘‘ Book of Kildare” 
—if it be not the existing ‘‘ Book of Kells”, as many 
suppose. 

When the storm of persecution had spent its force, 
the revival of Catholicism was as marvellous here as 
over the rest of Ireland, and the following is a sum- 
mary of what a century has seen accomplished in the 
diocese: Carlow ecclesiastical college, the first to be 
established in Ireland since the Reformation; 1 dioc- 
esan lay college; 2 colleges of religious; 21 convents 
with their schools; 9 Christian schools; 234 primary 
schools; 1 cathedral; 164 churches. There are 49 par- 
ishes in the diocese, with 133 secular and 18 regular 
clergy. The present occupant of the see is The Most 
Rev. Patrick Foley, D.D., b. at Mensal Lodge, near 
Leighlinbridge, in 1858; ordained priest at Carlow in 
1881; and, having spent the interval in Carlow Col- 
lege as professor and president, consecrated bishop in 
May, 1896. He isa Commissioner of National Educa- 
tion (1905) and a member of the governing body of 
the Dublin College of the National University of Ire- 
land (1908). ‘ ; 

CoMERFORD, Collections relating to the diocese of Kildare and 
Leighlin (Dublin, 1883); O’Hanton, Lives of the Trish Saints 
(Dublin, 1875-); O’Donovan, Four Masters; IpEm, Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland; Warn-Harris, Writers and, Antiquities of 
Treland (Dublin, 1764); Lewis, Topographieal Dictionary (Dub- 


lin, 1839); SaHmarman, Loca Patriciana (Dublin, 1874); Watsu, 
The Irish Hierarchy (Dublin, 1854); Hany, Jreland’s Ancient 
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Schools and Scholars (Dublin, 1902); Ipmm. Life and Writings of 
St. Patrick (Dublin, 1909); Irish Catholic Directory (1909). 
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See GALWAY AND KiumMacpuaau, D1o- 


Kilian (Krtiena, Criiine), Sarnt, Apostle of Fran- 
conia and martyr, b. about 640 of noble parents prob- 
ably in Ireland (according to others in Scotland, though 
Scottica tellus, as itis called by the elder ‘‘ Passio”, may 
also in medieval times have meant Ireland. The later 
“Passio” says: ‘Scotia que et Hibernia dicitur”);d.8 
July, probably in 689. He was distinguished from his 
youth for his piety and love of study, and, according to 
the later ‘‘ Passio”, embraced the monastic life. Trith- 
emius and later writers say that he was a monk in the 
celebrated monastery of Hy: that he was later the ab- 
bot of this monastery is also held by Trithemius; 
however, that, a supposition, cannot be proved. The 
statement in the older “Passio” that Kilian was raised 
to the purple before leaving his native land may be 
accepted as trustworthy, although the later “ Passio” 
refers this event to his sojourn in Rome. In accord- 
ance with the custom then prevailing in the Irish 
Church, he was assigned to no particular diocese, but 
was district bishop or travelling bishop. One day he 
made up his mind to be a missionary, left his native 
country with eleven companions, travelled through 
Gaul, thence across the Rhine, and finally reached the 
castle of Wiirzburg, inhabited by the Thuringian 
(Frankish) Duke Gozbert, who was, like his people, 
still pagan. Kilian resolved to preach the Gospel here, 
but first journeyed with his companions to Rome to 
receive missionary faculties from the pope. John V, 
whom he expected to find, had died meanwhile (2 
August, 686), and was succeeded by Conon from whom 
Kilian obtained his faculties. From the sources al- 
ready cited, we learn that the arrival of St. Kilian and 
his companions at Wiirzburg and the journey to Rome 
occurred in the summer of 686, that they arrived in 
the latter city in the late autumn, and that their la- 
bours at Wurzburg continued during 687 and the fol- 
lowing years. The original group separated on the 
return journey—some departing to seek other fields 
of missionary work, while St. Kilian with two com- 
panions, the priest Coloman and the deacon Totnan, 
came back to Wiirzburg. He took this town as the base 
of his activity, which extended over an ever-increasing 
area in Hast Franconia and Thuringia, and converted 
Duke Gozbert with a large part of his subjects to 
Christianity. Concerning the cause of the martyrdom 
of the three missionaries, the early documents supply 
the following information: After Duke Gozbert had 
become a Christian, St. Kilian explained to him that 
his marriage with Geilana, his brother’s widow, was 
unlawful under the Christian dispensation, and se- 
cured the duke’s promise to separate from her. In 
consequence of this action, Geilana plotted vengeance 
against the saint, and caused him and his two com- 
panions to be secretly murdered in the absence of the 
duke, their corpses being immediately buried at the 
scene of the crime together with the sacred vessels, 
vestments, and holy writings. This is generally held 
to have happened on 8 July, 689, although opinions 
vary as to the exact year. The early documents relate 
further that, after the duke’s return, Geilana at first 
denied any knowledge of what had become of the 
missionaries; the murderer, however, went mad, con- 
fessed his crime, and died miserably, Geilana also dy- 
ing insane. Recent critics, especially Hauck and 
Riezler (see bibliography), question without sufficient 
grounds the authenticity of these statements in the 
matter of detail, especially as regards the cause and the 
immediate circumstances of the martyrdom of the three 
missionaries. Through prejudice against the Irish 
Church the Protestant party has also disputed the 
absolutely reliable information about the journey to 
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Rome undertaken by St. Kilian and his assistants. 
His missionary labours through Eastern Franconia 
and his martyrdom are, however, accepted without 
question by everyone. Although IGlian’s work was not 
continued after his death, St. Boniface on his arrival 
in Thuringia found at least evidence of his predeces- 
sor’s influence. The relics of the three martyrs, after 
wonderful cures had brought renown to their burial 
place, were transferred in 743 by Saint Burchard, first 
Bishop of Wiirzburg, to the Church of Our Lady, where 
they were temporarily interred. Later, when Bur- 
chard had obtained Pope Zachary’s permission for 
their publie veneration, they were solemnly trans- 
ferred—probably on 8 July, 752—to the newly fin- 
ished Cathedral of the Saviour. Still later they were 
buried in St. Kilian’s vault in the new cathedral 
erected on the spot where tradition affirms the martyr- 
dom to have taken place. The New Testament belong- 
ing to St. Kilian was preserved among the treasures 
of Witrzburg Cathedral until 1803, and since then has 
been in the univer- 
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Killala, Diocnsr or (ALLADENSIS). It is one of the 
five suffragan sees of the ecclesiastical Province of 
Tuam, and comprises the north-western part of the 
County Mayo with the Barony of Tireragh in the County 
Sligo. In all there are 22 parishes, some of which, 
bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, consist mostly of 
wild moorland, sparsely inhabited. Lewis’s Topo- 
graphical Dictionary sets down the length of the 
diocese as 45 miles, the breadth 21 miles, and the 
estimated superficies as 314,300 acres—of which 
43,100 are in the County Sligo, and 271,200 in the 
County Mayo. In the census returns for the year 
1901 the Catholic population is given as 61,876, and 
the non-Catholic as 3576. The foundation of the 
diocese dates from the time of St. Patrick, who placed 
his disciple St. Muredach over the church called in 
Trish Cell Alaid. In a well that still flows close to 
the town, beside the sea, Patrick baptized in a single 
day 12,000 converts, and on the same occasion, in 
presence of the crowds, raised to life a dead woman 
whom he also bap- 


sity library. IGhan 
is the patron saint 
of the diocese, and 
his feast is cele- 
brated in Wiirz- 
burg on 8 July with 
great solemnity. i a 

The chief source dhs PRs 
of information is the 
older and shorter 
“Passio” (which 
begins “Fuit vir 
vite venerabilis 
Killena nomine’’), 
formerly considered 
to date from the 
tenth or ninth cen- 
tury. Emmerich 
(after the example 
of the “ Histoire 
littéraire de la 
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tized. Muredach 
is described as an 
old man of Patrick’s 
family, and was 
appointed to the 


1: Church of Killala 


as early as 442 or 

443. His feast-day 
cS is 12 August. Itis 
peed | probable that he re- 
7 signed his see after 
a few years, and re- 
tired to end his life 
in the lonely island 
in Donegal Bay 
which has ever since 
borne his name, 
Innismurray. It was 
at Killala that 
Patrick baptized 
the two maidens 


Trance”, IV, Paris, 
1738, p. 86), and 
Tlefner (see below) on very good grounds now connect 
the appearance of this chronicle with the solemn trans- 
lation of the relies in 752, which raises its historie value 
beyond the reach of attack. The later and more volumi- 
nous “ Passio” is an amplified and embellished version 
of the earlier one and cannot be relied upon when the ac- 
counts differ. Both have been published by H. Canisius, 
“Antique lectiones”, IV, pt. 1i (Ingolstadt, 1603), pp. 
625-47; by Mabillon, “Acta Sanctorum O.8.B.”, II 
(Paris, 1669), p. 991-3; in the “ Acta Sanetorum” for 8 
July (see below), and finally, with a collection of later 
sources and with the office of St. Kilian of the Wiirz- 
burg Chureh, by Emmerich (see below). 


Acta SS., II, July (Paris and Rome, 1867), 599-619; EcK- 
HART, Commentartit de rebus Francie orientalis, I (Wiirzburg, 
1729), 270-83, 451 sqq.; Gropp, Lebensbeschretbung des hl. 
Kiliani und dessen Gesellen (Wiirzburg, 1738); STAMMINGER, 
Franconia sancta, I (Wirzburg, 1881), 58-133; EmMmerrticn, 
Der heilige Kilian, Regionarbischof u. Martyrer (Wiirzburg, 
1896); GéOrerert, St. Kilianus-Biichlein (Wurzburg, 1877; 2nd 
ed., 1902); Brtiesunim, Cesch. der kath. Kirche in Irland, I 
(Mainz, 1890), 168-71; Scurdépu in Kirchenler., s. v.; O'HaN- 
LON, Livesof the Irish Saints, VII (Dublin, s. d.), 122-43; Moor 
in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Cilian. The authenticity of the older 
‘Passio’? is combated by: Hauck, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, 
I (8rd and 4th ed.), 386 sq.; Rriezupr, Die Vita Kiliani in 
Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir tiltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
XXVIII (1903), 232-4. In opposition to the views put for- 
ward in these works, the authenticity of the document is up- 
held in Hrrner, Das Leben des hl. Burchard in Archiv des 
historischen Vereins von Unterfranken u. Aschaffenburg, XLV— 
published separately (Wiirzburg, 1904), pp. 33, 57; ef. also 
Hagiographischer Jahresbericht fiir die Jahre 1904-1906 (Kemp- 
ten and Munich, 1908), 110. 
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Kilkenny. See Ossory, DrocreseE or. 
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whom he met in 
childhood at Fo- 
cluth Wood by the western sea, and whose voices in 
visions of the night had often pathetically called him 
to come once more and dwell amongst them. Hedid 
come, and he baptized them, and built them a church 
where they spent the rest of their days as holy nuns in 
the service of God. 

Little or nothing is known of the successors of 
Muredach in Killala down to the twelfth century. 
Of the sainted Bishop Cellach, for example, we learn 
merely that he came of royal blood, flourished in the 
sixth century, and was foully murdered at the insti- 
gation of his foster-brother. His name is mentioned 
in all the Irish martyrologies. Beyond doubt, how- 
ever, the most illustrious of them all belongs to mod- 
ern times. With pardonable pride the people of 
Kallala still, and will ever, recall the fact that John 
McHale, Archbishop of Tuam, was a child of their 
diocese, and, if we may so speak, served his appren- 
ticeship as bishop amongst them. He was born at 
Tubbernavine, at the foot of Mount Nephin, 6 March, 
1791; became Coadjutor Bishop of Killala in 1825, 
bishop in 1834, and later in the same year was trans- 
ferred to Tuam, where for nearly half a century he 
exercised’ a more potent influence on the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of Ireland than perhaps any of 
his contemporaries, with the single exception of 
O’Connell. He died 7 November, 1881, and is buried 
in the sanctuary of the Tuam cathedral. After him 
came Doctor Finan, a Dominican priest of remarkable 
piety and attainments, but rather unfit, owing to his 
continental training, to direct the affairs of an Irish 
diocese. On his resignation in the year 1838, a parish 
priest of the Archdiocese of Tuam, Rev. Thomas 
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Feeney, who had formerly been professor and 
president of St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam, was chosen 
for the task of repairing the injury that ecclesiastical 
discipline had suffered during his reign. Feeney is 
said to have been a most happy selection under the 
circumstances. Thirty-five years of his firm and reso- 
lute rule obliterated practically all traces of the 
wretched controversies that distracted the diocese 
under his predecessor. 

The town of Killala is remarkable in Irish history 
as the place where the French under General Humbert 
landed in 1798. The exact spot is by the rocky ledge 
in the outer estuary of the Moy known as “St. Pat- 
rick’s Rocks”’, from which it is said that the saint, set 
sail when making his escape as a poor young slave 
from Ireland. The French officers occupied the pal- 
ace of the Protestant bishop where they lived for a 
short time with his lordship and family. The bishop 
(Stock) has written a most interesting and authentic 
account of the “Invasion”, and of the sayings and 
doings of these gentlemen which he himself saw and 
heard. Along the left bank of the river are the ruins 
of several monasteries. Rosserk, a Franciscan house 
of strict. observance, was founded in 1460. The 
beautiful Abbey of Moyne still stands nearly perfect 
on a most picturesque site just over the river, and 
further on, north of Killala, was the Dominican Abbey 
of Rathfran, also delightfully situated. On the 
promontory of Errew running into Lough Conn there 
was another monastery which existed as such till 
comparatively recent times. A fine round tower in 
Killala itself, still in perfect preservation, indicated 
the ancient celebrity of the place as an ecclesiastical 
centre. Indeed it may be safely stated that in no 
other portion of Ireland of equal extent were the 
labours of St. Patrick and the holy founders of re- 
ligious institutions who came after him so arduous and 
full of interest as in this beautiful district of Tirawley. 

Tireragh and Tirawley need not rely entirely for 
their fame on the traditions of the past, near or re- 
mote. Under the present occupant of the See of 
Killala religion has made quiet but very gratifying 
progress. One may judge of the learning and ability 
of Dr. Conmy from the fact that in Maynooth he held 
a distinguished place in the class that produced such 
men as the Cardinal Primate of Ireland and Arch- 
bishop Carr of Melbourne. After several years of 
fruitful labours as professor and missionary priest he 
was called in 1892 from the parish of Crossmolina to 
wield the crosier of Muredach. His rule has been 
characterized by prudence, and justice that is well 
tempered with mercy. Amongst his most conspicu- 
ous services to the twin cause of religion and educa- 
tion must be reckoned the building and equipping, 
from funds raised almost exclusively from his own 
faithful priests and people, of the splendid seminary 
that now graces the town of Ballina, and bids fair to 
revive the olden name of the School of Killala founded 
by St. Patrick. The bishop lives in a plain but com- 
modious dwelling in Ballina, hard by the diocesan 
seminary, which since its opening has been the dearest 
object of his episcopal zeal. 


Warn, Antiquities of Ireland, ed. Harris (Dublin, 1739); 
Annals of the Four Masters, ed. O’ Donovan; Lewis, Topograph- 
ical Dictionary of Ireland (London, 1837); Tripartite Life of 
St. Patrick (Rolls series), ed. Sroxms (London, 1887); Knox, 
Notes on the Diocese of Tuam, etc. (Dublin, 1904); Hnanry, Life 
and Writings of St. Patrick (Dublin, 1905). 
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Killaloe (Laonta), Diocese or, a suffragan of 
Cashel; it comprises the greater part of County Clare, 
a large portion of Tipperary, and parts of King’s and 
Queen’s Counties, Limerick, and Galway. Its Irish 
name is Cill-da-Lua, so named from St. Lua, an abbot 
who lived about the end of the sixth century, and 
whose oratory can still be seen in Friar’s Island, near 
the town of Killaloe. Though St. Lua gave his name 
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to the diocese, St. Flannan is its patron saint. He 
was of royal lineage, his father being the saintly 
Theodoric, King of Thomond, who towards the close 
of his life received the monastic habit from St. Colman 
at Lismore. St. Flannan was the first Bishop of Killa- 
loe, and is said to have been consecrated at Rome by 
John IV about 640. In the time of St. Flannan, the 
Diocese of Killaloe was not so extensive as it is at 
present. It did not then include the old dioceses of 
of Roserea and Inniscathy. It was only when these 
were suppressed at the Synod of Rathbresail in the 
first quarter of the twelfth century, that Killaloe as- 
sumed its present shape, which is almost coterminous 
with the boundaries of the ancient Kingdom of Tho- 
mond. The parish of Seir Kieran in King’s County, 
though in Thomond, was allowed to remain subject to 
the Diocese of Ossory, out of respect to the memory of 
St. Kieran. 

The old See of Roscrea grew around a monastery 
founded there by St. Cronan about the middle of the 
sixth century. This monastery became a famous 
school, and it was within its walls that the scribe 
Dimma wrote for St. Cronan the copy of the Four 
Gospels now in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
for which Tatheus O’Carroll, chieftain of Ely, made a 
costly shrine in the twelfth century. The Diocese of 
Roscrea was coextensive with the territory of the 
O’Carrolls, added to that of the O’Kennedys. Ware 
holds that St. Cronan was Bishop of Roscrea, but 
Lanigan thinks that Ware has been misled by the fact 
that Roserea became an episcopal see. Like the Dio- 
cese of Roscrea, the Diocese of Inniscathy grew 
around the monastery of Inniscathy, founded by St. 
Senan in the early portion of the sixth century. 
There is no question about St. Senan being the first 
bishop of the Diocese of Inniscathy, which comprised 
the Baronies of Moyarta, Clonderlaw, and Ibricken, in 
Clare; the Barony of Connello, in Limerick; and in 
Kerry, the ancient region of the Hy-Fidgente. The 
last Bishop of Inniscathy was Hugh O’Beachain, who 
died in 1188. Nevertheless, there were titular bish- 
ops of the see up to the close of the fourteenth century. 
The remains of the cathedral church of Inniscathy 
and a round tower now mark the ancient see of St. 
Senan. The Clog-oir, too, still in existence in County 
Clare, is a highly-prized relic of Inniscathy. St. 
Brecan’s churches of Carntemple, Doora, and Clooney, 
St. Tola’s church at Dysert O’Dea, St. Senan’s hermit- 
age at Bishop’s Island, near Kilkee, St. Caimin’s 
church and school at Inisealtra, St. Brendan’s and St. 
Cronan’s abbeys at Birr and Rosecrea may be named 
amongst hundreds of churches, schools, and hermit- 
ages, which covered Killaloe like a network and which 
in their decay attest to the devotion to the Catholic 
Faith of the far-famed Dalgais. 

Some of these foundations deserve mention. Inis- 
caltra, a green little island in Lough Derg, was a cele- 
brated nursery of sanctity and learning in Thomond. 
It is associated principally with St. Caimin, who made 
Inisealtra the seat of a very famous school, which 
attracted pupils even from foreign countries. A frag- 
ment of the commentary on the Psalms collated with 
the Hebrew text, written by St. Caimin (640), is pre- 
served in the Franciscan convent, Merchant’s Quay, 
Dublin. Birr also was a celebrated seat of learning in 
Thomond, founded by St. Brendan (550). The Gos- 
pels of McRegol, now in the Bodleian Library, were 
written by McRegol, Abbot of Birr, in 820. Terry- 
glass also was a school of great repute founded by St. 
Columba (552). It was here that St. Patrick is said 
to have baptized the Dalgais from Northern Thomond, 
who crossed Lough Derg in their coracles to meet him. 
The monastery of Lorrha, founded by St. Ruadhan 
(550), can claim that it was within its walls that the 
famous Stowe Missal, now in the library of Lord Ash- 
burnham, was written; but the desertion of Tara 
owing to the alleged cursing of St. Ruadhan, is without 
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historical foundation. The abbeys at Ennis and 
Quin are striking illustrations of the piety and munifi- 
cence of the foremost chieftains of the Dalgais. 

About 1240 Donogh Cairbreach O’Brien built the 
monastery for Conventual Franciscan friars. It was 
considered one of the finest houses of the order in Ire- 
land, and ultimately it became the occasion of Ennis 
being made the capital of County Clare. Even in 
ruin it is beautiful; the east window especially is 
much admired for its size, grace, and symmetry. 
Here are buried some of the Kings of Thomond and 
their chieftains. The Abbey of Quin is one of the 
noblest remains of monastic antiquity in Ireland, and 
is in so perfect a state of preservation that little more 
than a roof is required to make it fit to house the 
monks and have their chant daily re-echo within its 
walls. It was founded by Sheda McNamara in 1402. 
In 1641 a college was opened at the abbey, which soon 
had eight hundred students. But the most interest- 
ing historical remains are to be found at the pictur- 
esque little town of 
Killaloe, the ancient 
seat of the bishop, 
which is built on a 
ridge commanding 
a fine view of Lough 
Derg. For here we 
have the oratory of 
St. Lua in Friar’s 
Island, the very per- 
feet stone-roofed or- 
atory of St. Flannan, 
and St. Flamnan’s ca- 
thedral, built in 1160 
by Donald O’Brien, 
King of Limer- 
ick, near the site of 
Brian Boroimhe’s 
royal palace of Kin- 
cora. St. Flannan’s 
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and her minions as a most formidable opponent 
When the Desmond insurrection ended in disaster, he 
escaped to the Continent, and died at Lisbon in 1617. 

John O’Moloney was another eminent Bishop of 
Killaloe. He was born in Kiltanon, County Clare, in 
1617, was a doctor of the Sorbonne and, before his 
appointment to Killaloe, had been canon of Rouen, ir 
France. He was named bishop by Propaganda in 
1671, at the urgent request of the Catholics of the 
diocese, his qualifications for the exalted office being 
set forth in various testimonials from the doctors of 
the University of Paris, and several French bishops 
and archbishops. In 1673 he was deputed by the 
Irish bishops to visit France and endeavour to induce 
the French king and his minister to found an Irish 
ecclesiastical college in Paris. He succeeded in his 
mission, and a few years later the Irish college, of 
which he is regarded as the founder, was opened. In 
1689 he was named Bishop of Limerick, retaining 
Killaloe in administration, but he was soon forced to 
flee to France, where 
he died in 1702 at 
the Sulpician house 
at Issy, near Paris. 
The present bishop 
isthe Most Reverend 
Dr. Fogarty, born 
in 1859 near Nenagh, 
County Tipperary. 
Before his elevation 
to the episcopate he 
was vice-president 
of Maynooth College, 
where he had been 
for fifteen years pre- 
viously a distin- 
guished professor of 
dogmatic and moral 
theology. His con- 
secration took place 


eathedral was, till 
the early years of 


Diocese of Killaloe. Since then it has been in Prot- 
estant hands. Owing to the cruel persecution of 
the Catholic religion and its bishops and priests, and 
the suppression of the monasteries in Clare at the 
opening of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the churches 
and monasteries fell into decay and ruin, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass being offered up on some rock on 
a mountain-side, or some lowly “ Mass house”. It is 
only since the time of Catholic Emancipation, a glori- 
ous era in the annals of Killaloe when the priests of 
Clare gave powerful aid to O’Connell to win the Clare 
election, that a “second spring” has come, and that 
Thomond has been again covered with handsome and 
commodious churches. 

The first successor of St. Flannan in the Diocese of 
Kallaloe whose name has come down to us, is Corma- 
can O’Muleaishel, who died in 1019; and from the 
death of St. Flannan to the time of the learned O’Lon- 
ergain in 1150, the names of only five prelates have 
been recorded. But from this period the succession 
becomes regular and complete. In 1179, Constantine 
O’Brien, fifth in descent from Brian Boroimhe, was 
Bishop of Killaloe; he attended the Council of Lat- 
eran. Conor O’Heney, another Bishop of Killaloe, 
also attended the Council of Lateran in 1215. Corne- 
hus Ryan, a Franciscan friar, and brother of a chief- 
tain, was consecrated Bishop of Killaloe in 1576. He 
had a remarkable career. From the time of his ap- 
pointment he used his marked ability and ‘great 
organizing power in ald of the Harl of Desmond, who 
championed the Catholic cause, and sueceeded in 
obtaining for him the support of Gregory XIII and 
Philip of Spain. For years he shared in all the perils 
of the insurrection. and he was regarded by Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth’s reign, the Catholic cathedral of the 


in 1904, at the pro- 
cathedral at Ennis, 
the seat of the bishop and also of a well-equipped diae- 
esan college. 

The diocesan chapter, including dean, archdeacon, 
and canons, was re-established by papal decree on 
11 February, 1903. Catholic population, 137,574, ac- 
cording to census of 1901; non-Catholic population, 
8329; parishes, 57; secular clergy, 142; parochial and 
district churches, 143; houses of regular clergy, 2, viz. 
Franciscans at Ennis, Cistercians at Roserea; con- 
vents of Sisters of Merey, 12; Convent of Sacred 
Heart, 1; number in community, 198; monastic 
houses, 6; number in community, 63. 

Annals of Four Masters (Dublin, 1846); Lanrcan, Ecclesias- 
tical History of Ireland (Dublin, 1829); Hpaty, Ancient Schools 
and Scholars (Dublin, 1897); Dwypr, Diocese of Killaloe (Dub- 
lin, 1878); FrRosr, History of Clare (Dublin, 1893); Matonz, 
Life of St. Flannan (Dublin, 1902); Mxscatu, Story of Innis- 


cathy (Dublin, 1902); Sroxers, Harly Christian Art in Ireland 
(London). 
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Kilmore, Diocrsr or (Ki~morensts), Ireland, in- 
cludes almost all Cavan and about half of Leitrim. It 
also extends into Fermanagh, and has half a parish in 
both Meath (IGlmainham Wood) and Sligo (Ballintril- 
lick). It is accordingly seen to be roughly coincident 
with ancient Breffney, embracing both Breffney 
O’Rourke and Breffney O’Reilly. St. Fedlemid, or 
Felim, who flourished in the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury, is the first known Bishop of Kilmore. He is pa- 
tron of the diocese, and his feast is celebrated on 9 
August, the day of hisdeath. A holy wellnearthe old 
Catholic cathedral of Kilmore still bears his name. 
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From Hugh O’Finn, appointed 1136, to Andrew Mac- 
Brady, consecrated in 1445, the bishops of this see were 
often styled Hpiscopi Brefiniw; and no bishop outside 
of Breffney is known to have ever claimed jurisdiction 
over it. With a hiatus or two, all its rulers during 
this period have been ascertained. 
Many of them are also sometimes 
called bishops of Triburna, probably 
from the name of a village near 
Butlersbridge, close to which village 
was the episcopal church and most 
probably the episcopal residence. 
The spot now marked by the grave- 
yard of Urney (Triburna) contains 
some remains of this very ancient 
structure. 

Towards the middle of the fif- 
teenth century the above-mentioned 
Andrew MacBrady (1445-55) rebuilt 
on a much larger scale the primi- 
tive church of St. Fedlemid, situated 
about seven miles due south of Tri- 
burna, and in 1454, with the ap- 

roval of Pope Nicholas V, made 
it his cathedral. Thenceforth this 
church (cill mér, i. e. great church) 
imparted its name to the surround- 
ing parish and also to the diocese, 
just as the church of Triburna did 

efore, or just as the town of Cavan 
has given its name to the whole 
County of Cavan. Bishop Mac- 
Brady lived at Kilmore. During the penal times 
many of his successors, in striving to discharge their 
sacred functions, suffered untold hardships. Richard 
Brady (1580-1607), for instance, was three times 
thrown into chains. In 1601 the friary of Multi- 
farnam, in which he sought refuge, was burned over 
his head by the English soldiers. As late as the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, Bishop Andrew Camp- 
bell (1753-1769 or 1770), to escape the dangers 
that beset him, had to go on his visitations disguised 
as a Highland piper. A 
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Father Maguire, a well-known controversialist, died 
parish priest of the last-mentioned place. Drumlease 
derives its name (drum-lias, ridge of the huts) from the 
sheds St. Patrick is said to have raised there; and the 
neighbouring village of Dromahair was for long called 
Carrig-Padruig, or Patrick’s Rock. 
The saint, struck by the scenic 
beauty of the surroundings, de- 
signed to establish there his prima- 
tial see. For twenty years he left 
his foster-son and destined succes- 
sor, Benignus, in charge of it; and it 
was only towards the end of his life 
that he reluctantly changed his in- 
tention, and adopted Armagh. 

In the seventh century the dio- 
cese gave illustrious names to the 
Church; to the parish of Mullagh we 
owe St. Kilian (d. 688), the Apostle 
of Franconia; to Killinkere, St. 
Ultan (d. 656); and to Templeport, 
St. Aidan, or Mogue (d. 651). In- 
ishmagrath, in the next century, was 
probably the birthplace of the 
scholarly St. Vighernach; Balla- 
ghameehan, in the previous century, 
was under the care of St. Molassius 
(or Laserian; d. 563), the founder of 
Devenish; his copy of the Gospels, 
which was encased in a reliquary 
about the year 1001, is now in the 
Dublin Museum. 

The most famous religious house in Kilmore was St. 
Mary’s friary in Cavan town, founded by the O’Reillys 
in 1300. The Dominicanswere the first religious to be 
introduced; in 1393 they left and were replaced by 
Franciscans. After the Suppression, in the time of 
James I, the monastery was converted into a court- 
house. In the beginning of the last century it was used 
asa Protestant place of worship. The crumbling tower 
of this church is all that remains of it. Inits grave- 
yard the remains of three noted Irishmen were interred: 
Owen Roe O’Neill, Ire- 


beautiful oil-painting rep- 
resenting him so attired 
is preserved in the 
dining-room of the dioc- 
esan college at Cavan. 
The cathedral chapter of 
Kilmore originally con- 
sisted, besides the bishop, 
of eleven canons, together 
with a dean and an arch- 
deacon. But in 1636 the 
latter two titles alone re- 
mained. Of later years 
they too have wholly dis- 
appeared. The seal of the 
ancient chapter of ‘‘Tir- |} 
brina” was dug up at Ur- eehe concn 
ney about sixty years ago. |e os es 


| Jand’s noblest soldier, who 
died at Clough Oughter in 
1649; HughO’ Reilly, Bish- 
op of Kilmore (1625-28), 
Primate of Armagh (1629- 
52), and founder of the 
Catholic Confederacy; 
most probably also Myles 
O’Reilly, surnamed the 
Slasher, Iveland’s great- 
est swordsman. ‘Their 
graves were purposely 
concealed through fear 
of desecration, and can- 
not now be pointed out. 

The other chieftain 
family of Breffney, the 
O’Rourkes, founded 


In 1636 Kilmore was de- 
scribed as having forty 
parishes. In July, 1704, in compliance with the provi- 
sions of the act passed the previous year for “‘register- 
ing the popish clergy”, thirty-nine Kilmore ‘‘popish 
parish priests” gave in their names. ‘‘Curates or as- 
sistants” were excluded, being placed on the same 
footing as regulars, and ‘‘had to depart out of this 
Kingdom before the 20th July ” under divers pains and 
penalties. It is worth noting that twelve of these 
thirty-nine priests had been ordained by Oliver 
Plunket, the saintly Primate of Armagh; and one of 
them, the Rev. Owen McHugh of IGllesher, at Rome, 
in 1682, by Pope Innocent XI. Three parishes claim 
to have been founded by St. Patrick in person: Drum- 
lease, Cloonclare, and Oughteragh (now Ballinamore). 
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Creevelea (creeve, branch, 
and liath, grey) beside 
Dromahair in 1508, and brought thither the Fran- 
ciscans. A beautifully chased silver chalice, bear- 
ing an inscription declaring that it was presented 
to this monastery in 1619 by Mary the wife of ‘“Thad- 
deus Ruaire®”, is still in use in Butlersbridge chapel in 
the parish of Cavan. Creevelea, as the annals declare, 
and asits ruined chancel and cloisters attest, was one of 
the most imposing of the many noble structures that 
the Franciscans had. The priory of Drumlane, estab- 
lished before 550, was confiscated in 1670. Its round 
tower is stillin a good state of preservation. Anabbey 
yet traceable beside St. Fedlemid’s church in Kilmore is 
said to date from the sixth century, and to have been 
founded by St. Columbcille. On Trinity Island, twe 
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Glasgow, with a fair steiple of 7 score foote of height, 
yet standing quhen I myselve did see it”. The length 
of the church was 225 feet, breadth of the nave sixty- 
five feet; and the monastic buildings covered several 
acres. 

A community of Tyronensian Benedictines was 
brought from Kelso; the abbey was soon richly en- 
dowed by royal and noble benefactors, possessing 
granges, large estates, and the tithes of twenty parish 
churches, and a revenue equivalent to some £20,000 
a year. For nearly four centuries Kilwinning re- 
mained one of the most opulent and flourishing Scot- 
tish monasteries. The last abbot was Gavin Hamil- 
ton, who whilst favouring the Reformation doctrines 
was a strong partisan of Queen Mary. He was killed 
in a fight outside Edinburgh in June, 1571. The sup- 
pression and destruction of the abbey soon followed, 
and its possessions, held for a time by the families of 
Glencairn and Raith, were erected in 1603 into a tem- 
poral lordship in favour of Hugh, Earl of Eglinton, 
whose successors still own them. The Larls of Eglin- 
ton have taken some pains to preserve the remains of 
the buildings, which include the great west doorway 
with window above, the lower part of the south wall of 
nave, and the tall gable of south transept with its 
three lancet windows. The “fair steiple” was struck 
by lightning in 1809, and tell down five years later. 

Collections towards a History of the Abbey of Kilwinning inArch. 
and Histor. Collect. of Ayr and Wigton, I (Edinburgh, 1878), 115- 
222; Pont, Cunninghame, ed. Doin (Glasgow, 1876), 254 etc.; 
Hay, Scotia Sacra in MS. Advoe. Library, Edinburgh, 505; 
Ker, Kilwinning Abbey (Ardrossan, s. d.); Wyre, Hist. of 
Mother Lodge, Kilwinning, with Notes on the Abbey (Glasgow, 
1878); Gorpon, Monasticon (Glasgow, 1868), 494. 
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Kimberley, Vicartate Apostoric oF (KIMBER- 
LIENSIS), suffragan of Adelaide, erected by Leo XIII, 
5 May, 1887. The Vicariate of Kimberley embraces 
the whole district of that name, and is under the Apos- 
tolic administration of the Bishop of Geraldton. The 
territory forms one of the six land districts into which 
Western Australia is divided, and in this, the north- 
west portion of the state, a plentiful supply of gold is 
found. The Bishop of Perth, Dr. Matthew Gibney, 
whose diocese was charged with the administration 
of the Kimberley Vicariate, was early engaged in de- 
termining upon a suitable place to organize a new set- 
tlement for the aborigines of the district. On 4 June, 
1890, he set out in person, with Abbot Ambrose of the 
Trappist Order, to observe the conditions of the local- 
ity, and the journey resulted in the establishment of a 
mission station, the Holy House of the Sacred Heart, 
at Beagle Bay. In response to the invitation of Dr 
Gibney, supported by the recommendation of Cardinal 
Moran, the fathers of La Trappe took charge of the 
mission. The natives, computed at between five hun- 
dred and six hundred, were found mostly on the western 
coast in the vicinity of Beagle Bay. The country was 
well wooded, deficient in water courses, but abounding 
in springs, with luxuriant vegetation in the neighbour- 
hood of the swamps. A temporary Monastery was 
constructed of wood covered with large sheets of bark, 
and at a few yards distance was erected a church of 
the same poor material. Difficulty was experienced 
in maintaining the staff of not less than ten promised to 
the Government in return for certain concessions, and 
the abbot was forced to leave the community for a 
year (February, 1891—March, 1892) through the neces- 
sity of obtaining recruits. ; 

On the departure of the Trappists for Europe, the 
Pallotine Fathers, or Fathers of the Pious Society of 
Missions, were installed in their stead through the in- 
strumentality of the Bishop of Geraldton, under whose 
jurisdiction the vicariate had meantime passed. Be- 
sides the chief house at Beagle Rae mission has 
flourishing stations at Broome and Disaster Bay, and 
from the beginning good results have been achieved in 
the work of Christianizing the natives. In 1903 sta- 
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bility was given to the undertaking by the erection of 
a commodious monastery and convent; the missionary 
body, too, was strengthened by the coming of one 
priest and five lay brothers. Since that date a new 
chapel and school have been raised. In June, 1907, 
nine sisters of the Order of St. John of God arrived at 
the mission from Subiaco, Perth. This community, 
under the direction of Mother Antonia O’Brien, is es- 
ee concerned with training the girls and caring 
or the sick. During the last three years remarkable 
progress has been made; the mission at the present 
time (1910) numbers four priests, twelve brothers, and 
nine sisters. There are churches at Beagle Bay and 
at Broome. Schools have also been established at 
these two centres: the former, a mixed school, founded 
from Perth, has an attendance of 56 girls and 55 boys; 
the latter, also a mixed school founded from the Beagle 
Bay institution, has 39 pupils. Both are in charge of 
the sisters of St. John of God. (See AusTRALIA, Period 
of Comparative Calm.) 

Australasian Catholic Directory (1910); Annuaire Pontifical 
Catholique (Paris, 1909); Missiones Catholice (Rome, 1907), 
677; Moran, History of the Catholic Church in Australasia 
(Sydney, s. d.), 583 sqq.; Gerarchia Cattolica (1910). 
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Kimberley in Orange, VicartarTe or (KYMBER- 
LEYENSIS IN ORANGIA).—The portion of South Africa 
which at the present day forms the Vicariate of Kim- 
berley in Orange became in the division of the Vicari- 
ate of Good Hope part of the Eastern District, and 
later on part of the Vicariate of Natal. In 1886 it 
became a separate vicariate comprising Basutoland, 
Griqualand-West, Bechuanaland, and the Orange 
River Colony (then Free State). On 8 May, 1894, 
Basutoland was separated and made an independent 
prefecture. At the present day the vicariate in- 
cludes the Orange River Colony, Griqualand-West, 
and Bechuanaland, and since the late Anglo-Boer war 
all this territory is under British rule. The whole 
vicariate lies between the Tropic of Capricorn and the 
southernmost point of the Orange River Colony, and 
between 22° and 30° East Longitude. Before the dis- 
covery of diamonds the white population was practi- 
cally composed of Boers. The number of Catholics 
was insignificant. The towns now in existence were 
then mere small villages or had no existence at all. 
But in 1870 Kimberley began to attract attention; 
diamonds had been first discovered about three 
years previously by John O’Reilly, and immigration 
brought to South Africa and especially to Kimberley 
multitudes of Europeans, most of them Irish and Eng- 
lish. By the time Kimberley was leaping into exist- 
ence there was already a priest in Bloemfontein, Fa- 
ther Hoendervangers of the Order of Saint Norbert, 
who had followed the troops as military chaplain dur- 
ing a war between the British and Boers in 1854. He 
built a church which was replaced by a new one in 
1880. When Father Hoendervangers left Bloemfon- 
tein he was replaced by I'ather Victor Bompart, sent 
by Dr. Jolivet to minister to the scanty Catholic popu- 
lation. For some time the number of Catholics re- 
mained limited to eight or ten. All of them were poor 
and consequently unable to support the priest who 
very often saw himself on the verge of starvation. 
However, Father Bompart never swerved from his 
duty; he was always ready to face sacrifice. His 
greatest trial was neither starvation nor physical suf- 
ferings, but the fruitlessness of the soil he had to culti- 
vate. Being obliged to live in the midst of an element 
prejudiced against anything which might remind 
them of Rome and hating the very name of Catholic, 
his labours were to remain apparently fruitless for sev- 
eral years. The Boers were at that time, as they are 
now, unwilling to hear of another creed than their 
own. ‘Their ministers never wearicd of railing at and 
abusing pope and priests. Owing to such a spirit con- 
versions have been always few; many prejudices, how- 
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ever, have been overcome by schools conducted by 
nuns of various orders. 

When Kimberley started into existence the number 
of Catholics in the locality necessitated the frequent 
visit of the priest and very soon the establishment of a 
permanent mission. Fathers Bompart, Lebihan, and 
Hidicn used to visit them occasionally. Vather Hidien 
finally established a Catholic Society and began the 
erection of an hospital. A poor and small chapel was 
first erected, but owing to the increase of the Catholic 
congregation, a larger and more substantial one was 
planned and built. Its erection is due to the inde- 
fatigable Father Hilary Lenoir, O.M.I. The whole 
vicariate is greatly indebted to him for all the mis- 
sions he has founded or helped to found; ISimber- 
ley, Mafeking, and Harrismith have, thanks to him, 
their churches and presbyteries. When, in 1886, a 
separate vicariate was erected, the Right Reverend 
Anthony Gaughren, O.M.I., was appointed the first 
vicar Apostolic; he was elected in May, 1586, conse- 
crated on 10 August, 1886, and died in IXtimberley on 
15 January, 1901. On 29 January, 1902, his brother, 
the Right Rev. Matthew Gaughren, O.M.I., was 
elected to replace him, and was consecrated Bishop of 
Tentyra on 16 March, 1902. Under the jurisdiction 
of these two bishops the Vicariate of Kimberley has 
seen its churches and schools multiplied. In 1910 the 
vicariate possesses: 16 churches and chapels; 19 priests 
(of whom 16 belong to the Order of the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate); one college under the manage- 
ment of the Christian Brothers, where over 300 boys 
receive a thorough education. ‘The Sisters of the 
Holy Family conduct 6 parochial schools and 3 board- 
ing schools. The Sisters of Mercy have two schools, a 
boarding school in Mafeking and a parochial school in 
Vryburg. ‘Lhe Sisters of St. Jacut conduct at Taungs 
a school for natives. Taungs has been up to the pres- 
ent day the only native mission. It was founded in 
May, 1898, by Father Porte, O.M.I., and counts over 
400 Catholics. The total number of children frequent- 
ing Catholic schools is at present over 1200. Besides 
the schools, there is in the Vicariate of [Simberley an 
establishment for orphans, the poor, and the aged; itis 
managed by the Sisters of Nazareth. The devoted- 
ness and self-sacrifice of these Sisters have not a little 
contributed to overcome the prejudices of Protestants 
who help them generously in the upkeep of their estab- 
lishment, where over one hundred and fifty children 
and aged persons are cared for; it may be mentioned 
that all the primary schools are in part supported by 
the Government. Besides the 16 Oblates and the 3 
secular priests, 3 lay brothers, 11 Christian Brothers 
(Irish), 42 Sisters of the Holy Family of Bordeaux, 
14 Sisters of Nazareth, 5 Sisters of Saint Jacut, and 
12 Sisters of Mercy are carrying out the work of regen- 
eration in the vicariate. 

One of the great obstacles to evangelization in this 
vicariate is caused by the fact of the population being 
scattered and unsettled. This prevents the priest 
from being in continual touch with his flock. The 
small number of priests has not permitted an increase 
of mission work amongst the natives, who far outnum- 
ber the white population. At present the mining in- 
dustry seems to be the only source of material wealth, 
and its duration is uncertain. In the farming dis- 
tricts, though communication has been facilitated by 
the construction of railways, the future seems pre- 
carious owing to droughts, cattle diseases, locusts, ete. 
As a consequence the population is unsettled and shift- 
ing, and sacerdotal vocations within the vicariate are 
hardly to be expected for the present. Catechisms 
and prayer books in the native language have, how- 
ever, been compiled by Father Porte who made an 
expedition into Bechuanaland, in 1898, and discovered 
that the natives, while akin in race and speech to the 
Basutos, are more rooted in fetishism. 

Annals of the Oblate Fathers; South A frica and its future (Cape 
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Town, s. d.); Keanu, The Boer States, Land and People (Lon- 
don, 1900,; BrypEN, Gun and Camera in South A frica (Loncon, 
1893); \, OLDERS, Aus Cem Orange-l’reistat (1885); Proumr, Les 
Missions Catholiques, V (Paris, s. d.), 320-862; INorrts—NEw- 
MAN, With the Boers in the Transvaal and Orange Free State in 
880-81 (London, 188°); Lirrrn, South Afri.a: Sketch-book of 
Men and Manners (London, 1888). A. LANGOUET. 


Kimchi, Davin. See COMMENTARIES ON THE BIBLE. 


Kingdom of Cod (in Matthew, generally, Krne- 
pom or Heaven).—In this expression the innermost 
teaching of the Old Testament is summed up, but it 
should be noted that the word kingdom means ruling 
as well; thus it signifies not so much the actual king- 
dom as the sway of the king—cf. the Chaldaic miSn, 
Dan., iv, 28-29. The Greek fBacirela of the New 
Testament also has these two meanings—cf. Aris- 
totle, “Pol.’’, I, xa, 10; Il, xiv; PV, xii, 10. We tind 
the teaching of the New Testament foreshadowed in 
the theocracy sketched in Ex., xix, 6; in the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, I ISings, viii, 7: “They have 
not rejected thee, but me, that I should not reign 
over them.”’ Still more clearly is it indicated in the 
promise of the theocratic kingdom, II Kings, vii, 14— 
16. It is God Who rules in the theocratic king and 
Who willavenge any neclect on his part. Ail through 
the Psalter this same thought is found; cf. Ps. x, 5: 
xiii, 2; xxxi, 23; Ixxxvili, 12, etc. In these passages 
it is constantiy insisted that God’s throne is in 
heaven and that there is His kingdom; this may ex- 
plain St. Matthew’s preference for the expression 
“langdom of heaven”, as being more familiar to the 
Hebrews for whom he wrote. The Prophets dwell 
on the thought that God is the Supreme King and 
that by Him alone all kings rule; ef. Isaias, xxxvil, 
16, 20. And when the temporal monarchy has failed, 
this same thought of God’s ultimate rule over His 
people is brought into clearer relief till it culminates 
in the grand prophecy of Dan., vii, 13 sq., to which 
the thoughts of Christ’s hearers must have turned 
when they heard Him speak of His kingdom. In 
that vision the power of ruling over all the forces of 
evil as symbolized by the four beasts which are the 
four kingdoms is given to “one like the son of man”. 
At the same time we catch a glimpse in the apocry- 
phal Psalms of Solomon of the way in which, side by 
side with the truth, there grew up among the carnail- 
minded the idea of a temporal sovereignty of the 
Messias, an idea which was (Luke, xix, 11; Matt., 
xviii, 1; Acts, i, 6) to exercise so baneful an influence 
on subsequent generations; cf. especially Ps. Sol., 
xvii, 23-28, where God is besought to raise up the 
JXing, the Son of David, to crush the nations and 
purify Jerusalem, ete. In the Greek Book of Wis- 
dom, however, we find the most perfect realization 
of what was truly implied by this “rule” of God— 
“She [Wisdom] led the just man through direct paths 
and shewed him the kingdom of God”’, i. e. in what 
that kingdom consisted. 

In the New Testament the speedy advent of this 
kingdom is the one theme: “Do penance: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand”, said the Baptist, 
and Christ’s opening words to the people do but re- 
peat that message. At every stage in His teaching 
the advent of this kingdom, its various aspects, its 
precise meaning, the way in which it is to be at- 
tained, form the staple of His discourses, so much so 
that His discourse is ealled “the gospel of the king- 
dom”. And the various shades of meaning which 
the expression bears have to be studied. In the 
mouth of Christ the “kingdom” means not so much 
a goal to be attained or a place—though those mean- 
ings are by no means excluded; ef. Matt., v, 3; xi, 2 
ete.—it is rather a tone of mind (Luke, xvil, 20-21), 
it stands for an influence which must permeate men’s 
minds if they would be one with Him and attain to 
His ideals; ef. Luke, ix, 55. It is only by realizing 
these shades of meaning that we can do justice to 
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the parables of the kingdom with their endless 
variety. At one time the “kingdom” means the 
sway of grace in men’s hearts, e. g. in the parable of 
the seed growing secretly (Mark, iv, 26 sq.; ef. Matt., 
xxi, 43); and thus, too, it is opposed to and explained 
by the opposite kingdom of the devil (Matt., iv, 8; 
xi, 25-26). At another time it is the goal at which 
we have to aim, e. g. Matt., iii, 3. Again it is a 
place where God is pictured as reigning (Mark, xiv, 
25). In the second petition of the “Our Father’”— 
“Thy kingdom come”—we are taught to pray as 
well for grace as for glory. As men grew to under- 
stand the Divinity of Christ they grew to see that 
the kingdom of God was also that of Christ—it was 
here that the faith of the good thief excelled: “ Lord, 
remember me when thou shalt come into thy king- 
dom.” So, too, as men realized that this kingdom 
stood for a certain tone of mind, and saw that this 
peculiar spirit was enshrined in the Church, they be- 
gan to speak of the Church as “the kingdom of 
God tets Coloma ls. li Mhess., 1ip12s Anocy i, 6) 9: 
v, 10, ete. The kingdom was regarded as Christ’s, 
and He presents it to the Father; ef. I Cor., xv, 23- 
28; 11 Tim., iv, 1. The kingdom of God means, then, 
the ruling of God in our hearts; it means those prin- 
ciples which separate us off from the kingdom of the 
world and the devil; it means the benign sway of 
grace; it means the Church as that Divine institution 
whereby we may make sure of attaining the spirit of 
Christ and so win that ultimate kingdom of God 
where He reigns without end in “the holy city, the 
New Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from 
God” (Apoc., xxi, 2). 

Maurice, The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven (London, 
1888); Scutrer, The Jewish People in the Time of Christ, div. 
II, vol. I1; Wetss, A pologie du Christianisme, Il and X; and 
especially Ross, Etudes sur les Evangiles (Paris, 1902). 

Hueu Pore. 


Kingisel, the name of two abbots who ruled Glas- 
tonbury in the seventh and eighth centuries respec- 
tively. 

ronciene I, whose name also appears as Hemgisel, 
Hengislus, and Hanigestus, became abbot in A. b. 678. 
According to William of Malmesbury it was during his 
first year of office that King Kentwine granted six 
hides to the abbey upon condition that the monks 
should always have the right of freely electing their 
abbot according to the Rule of Saint Benedict. In 
681 King Baldred granted to him and his successors 
the manor of Pennard near Glastonbury. In this 
charter, which is given by Dugdale from the Ashmo- 
lean MS., the abbot’s name is spelled differently in two 
sentences, a slip which has led Bishop Tanner (Notitia 
Monastica) and Mr. Eyston (Little Monument) to sup- 
pose that two different persons were referred to. It 
was during the reign of this abbot that King Ina began 
his series of munificent benefactions to the abbey. 
Kingisel I died in the year 705 and was succeeded by 
Berwald. ae. 

KrncIseu II, whose name is also found as Cingislus, 
Cengillus, and Hengissingus, was apparently fourth 
abbot after his namesake; he succeeded to the position 
in the year 729 and died in 744. William of Malmes- 
bury states that Ina’s successor, Edelard, made him 
grants of land, and the Ashmolean MS. gives a charter 
of Cudred, or Cuthred, King of the West Saxons, which 
confirms to the abbey all the previous grants made to 
it. In this charter the name is spelled Hengisilus. 
His successor was Cumbertus. Almost the only ree- 
ord of these abbots consists in the various charters in 
which they are named. The question as to the genu- 
ineness of these early charters is a difficult one, but it 
may be safely said that at the present day the general 
trend of opinion is more favourable to them than was 
the case in 1826, at which date, however, Warner, in his 
“History of the Abbey of Glaston”, wrote concerning 
TIna’s charter, ‘The reasons for questioning its genuine- 
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ness do not appear to be serious”. 
TGNBURY ABBRY). 

Tanner, Notitia Monastica (London, 1744); Wii11am oF 
Maumessury, De antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesie in GALE, 
Scriptores, XV (Oxford, 1691), also ed. Hparne (Oxford, 1722), 
and in Mienn, P. L., CLXXIX; Eysron, Little Monument to 

é =, 07) Glastonbury, ed. Harn (Oxford, 
1722); Warner, History of the Abbey of Glaston (Bath, 1826); 
Duepaun, Monasticon Anglicanum, I (London, 1846). See also 
bibliography to article GLasronBURY ABBEY. 
G. Roger Hupurston. 


King James Version. See Versions or THE BIBLE. 


Kings, I'rrst anp Spconp Booxs or, also known as 
FirsT AND SECOND Books or Samupu.—For the First 
and Second Books of Kings in the Authorized Version 
see Kines, THirp anp FourrH Booxs or.—In the 
Vulgate both titles are given (Liber Primus Samuelis, 
quem nos Primum Regum dicimus, ete.); in the 
Hebrew editions and the Protestant versions the second 
alone is recognized, the Third and Fourth Books of 
Kings being styled First and Second Books of Kings. 
To avoid confusion, the designation “‘Virst and Second 
Books of Samuel” is adopted by Catholic writers when 
referring to the Hebrew text, otherwise ‘‘ First and Sec- 
ond Books of Kings” is commonly used. The testi- 
mony of Origen, St. Jerome, ete., confirmed by the 
Massoretic summary appended to the second book, as 
well as by the Hebrew MSS., shows that the two books 
originally formed but one, entitled ‘‘Samuel”. This 
title was chosen not only because Samuel is the princi- 
pal figure in the first part, but probably also because, 
by having been instrumental in the establishment of 
the kingdom and in the selection of Saul and David as 
kings, he may be said to have been a determining 
factor in the history of the whole period comprised by 
the book. The division into two books was first 
introduced into the Septuagint, to conform to the 
shorter and more convenient size of scrolls in vogue 
among the Greeks. The Book of Kings was divided 
at the same time, and the four books, being considered 
asa consecutive history of the Kingdoms of Israel and 
Juda, were named ‘‘ Books of the Kingdoms” (Baouerdv 
BiBMla). St. Jerome retained the division into four 
books, which from the Septuagint had passed into the 
Ttala, or old Latin translation, but changed the name 
‘“Books of the Kingdoms” (Libri Regnorwm) into 
‘Books of the Kings” (Libri Regum). The Hebrew 
text of the Books of Samuel and of the Books of Kings 
was first divided in Bomberg’s edition of the rabbinical 
Bible (Venice, 1516-17), the individual books being 
distinguished as I B. of Samuel and IT B. of Samuel, 
IB. of Kings and II B. of Kings. This nomenclature 
was adopted in the subsequent editions of the Hebrew 
Bible and in the Protestant translations, and thus 
became current among non-Catholies. 

ConTENTS AND ANaAtysits.—I-II Books of Kings 
comprise the history of Israel from the birth of Samuel 
to the close of David’s public life, and cover a period 
of about a hundred years. The first book contains 
the history of Samuel and of the reign of Saul; the 
second, the history of the reign of David, the death of 
Saul marking the division between the two books. 
The contents may be divided into five main sections: 
(1) I, i-vii, history of Samuel; (2) vui—xiv or, better, 
xy, history of Saul’s government; (3) xvi-xxxi, Saul 
and David; (4) II, i-xx, history of the reign of David; 
(5) xxi-xxiv, appendix containing miscellaneous mat- 
ter. The division between (3) and (4) is sufficiently 
indicated by the death of Saul and by David’s acces- 
sion to power; the other sections are marked off by 
the summaries, vil, 15-17; xiv, 47-58; xx, 23-26; 
xv, however, which is an introduction to what follows, 
according to the subject-matter belongs to (2). 

(1) History of Samuel.—Samuel’s birth and conse- 
eration to the Lord, I, i-ii, 11. Misdeeds of the sons 
of Heli and prediction of the downfall of his house, ii, 
12-36. Samuel’s call to the prophetic office; his first 
vision, in which the impending punishment of the 
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house of Heli is revealed to him, iii. The army of 
Israel is defeated by the Philistines, Ophni and Phinees 
are slain and the ark taken; death of Heli, iv. The 
ark among the Philistines; it is brought back to 
Bethsames and then taken to Cariathiarim, v—vu, 1. 
Samuel as judge; he is instrumental in bringing the 
people back to the Lord and in inflicting a crushing 
defeat on the Philistines, vii, 2-17. 

(2) History of Saul’s Government.—The people de- 
mand a king; Samuel reluctantly yields to their re- 
quest, viii. Saul, while seeking his father’s asses, is 
privately anointed king by Samuel, ix—x, 16. Samuel 
convokes the people at Maspha (Mizpah) to elect a 
king; the lot falls on Saul, but he is not acknowledged 
by all, x, 17-27. Saul defeats the Ammonite king, 
Naas, and opposition to him ceases, xi. Samuel’s 
farewell address to the people, xii. War against the 
Philistines; Saul’s disobedience for which Samuel an- 
nounces his rejection, xiii. Jonathan’s exploit at 
Machmas; he is condemned to death for an involun- 
tary breach of his father’s orders, but is pardoned at 
the people’s prayer, xiv, 1-46. Summary of Saul’s 
wars; his family and chief commander, xiv, 47-52. 
War against Amalec; second disobedience and final 
rejection of Saul, xv. , 

(3) Saul and David.—David at Court.—David, the 
youngest son of Isai (Jesse), is anointed king at Beth- 
lehem by Samuel, xvi, 1-13. He is called to court to 
play before Saul and is made his armour-bearer, xvi, 
14-23. David and Goliath, xvii. Jonathan’s friend- 
ship for David and Saul’s jealousy; the latter, after 
attempting to pierce David with his lance, urges him 
on with treacherous intent to a daring feat against the 
Philistines by promising him his daughter Michol in 
marriage, xvill. Jonathan softens his father for a 
time, but, David having again distinguished himself 
in a war against the Philistines, the enmity is renewed, 
and Saul a second time attempts to kill him, xix, 1-10. 
Michol helps David to escape; he repairs to Samuel at 
Ramatha, but, seeing after Jonathan’s fruitless effort 
at mediation that all hope of reconciliation is gone, 
he flees to Achis, King of Geth, stopping on the way at 
Nobe, where Achimelech gives him the loaves of 
proposition and the sword of Goliath. Being recog- 
nized at Geth he saves himself by feigning madness, 
xix, 11—xxi. 

David as an Outlaw.—He takes refuge in the cave 
of Odollam (Adullam), and becomes the leader of a 
band of outlaws; he places his parents under the pro- 
tection of the King of Moab. Saul kills Achimelech 
and the priests of Nobe, xxii. David delivers Ceila 
from the Philistines, but to avoid capture by Saul he 
retires to the desert of Ziph, where he is visited by 
Jonathan. He is providentially delivered when sur- 
rounded by Saul’s men, xxiii. He spares Saul’s life 
in a cave of the desert of Engaddi, xxiv. Death of 
Samuel. Episode of Nabal and Abigail; the latter 
becomes David’s wife after her husband’s death, xxv. 
During a new pursuit, David enters Saul’s camp at 
night and carries off his lance and cup, xxvi. He 
becomes a vassal of Achis, from whom he receives 
Siceleg (Ziklag); while pretending to raid the territor 
of Juda, he wars against the tribes of the south, xxvii. 
New war with the Philistines; Saul’s interview with 
the witch of Endor, xxviii. David accompanies the 
army of Achis, but his fidelity being doubted by the 
Philistine chiefs he is sent back. On his return he 
finds that Siceleg has been sacked by the Amalecites 
during his absence, and Abigail carried off with other 
prisoners; he pursues the marauders and recovers the 
prisoners and the booty, xxix-xxx. Battle of Gelboe; 
death of Saul and Jonathan, xxxi. 

(4) History of the Reign of David—David at Hebron. 
—He hears of the death of Saul and Jonathan; his 
lament over them, IJ, i. He is anointed King of Juda 
at Hebron, ii, 1-7. War between David and Isboseth, 
or Esbaal (Ishbaal), the son of Saul, who is recognized 
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by the other tribes, ii, 8-82. Abner, the commander 
of Isboseth’s forces, having quarrelled with his master, 
submits to David and is treacherously slain by Joab, 
iii. Isboseth is assassinated; David punishes the 
murderers and is acknowledged by all the tribes, 
iv-v, 5. 

David at Jerusalem.—Jerusalem is taken from the 
Jebusites and becomes the capital, v, 6-16. War with 
the Philistines, vy, 17-25. The ark is solemnly carried 
from Cariathiarim to Sion, vi. David thinks of build- 
ing a temple; his intention, though not accepted, is 
rewarded with the promise that his throne will last 
forever, vii. Summary of the various wars waged by 
David and list of his officers, vill. His kindness to 
Miphiboseth, or Meribbaal, the son of Jonathan, ix. 
War with Ammon and Syria, x. P 

David’s Family History —His adultery with Beth- 
sabee, the wife of Urias, xi. His repentance when the 
greatness of his crime is brought home to him by 
Nathan, xii, 1-23. Birth of Solomon; David is pres- 
ent at the taking of Rabbath, xii, 24-31. Amnon 
ravishes Thamar, the sister of Absalom; the latter has 
him assassinated and flies to Gessur; through the 
intervention of Joab he is recalled and reconciled with 
his father, xiii-xiv. Rebellion of Absalom; David 
flies from Jerusalem; Siba, Miphiboseth’s servant, 
brings him provisions and accuses his master of dis- 
loyalty; Semei curses David; Absalom goes in to his 
father’s concubines, xv—xvi. Achitophel counsels im- 
mediate pursuit, but Absalom follows the advice of 
Chusai, David’s adherent, to delay, and thus gives the 
fugitive king time to cross the Jordan, xvii. Battle 
of Mahanaim; Absalom is defeated and slain by Joab 
against the king’s order, xvii. David’s intense grief, 
from which he is aroused by Joab’s remonstrance. 
At the passage of the Jordan he pardons Semei, re- 
ceives Miphiboseth back into his good graces, and 
invites to court Berzellai, who had supplied provisions 
to the army, xix, 1-39. Jealousies between Israel and 
Juda lead to the revolt of Seba; Amasa is commis- 
sioned to raise a levy, but, as the troops are collected 
too slowly, Joab and Abisai are sent with the body- 
guard in pursuit of the rebels; Joab treacherously 
slays Amasa. Summary of officers, xix, 40—xx,. 

(5) Appendix.—The two sons of Respha, Saul’s con- 
cubine, and the five sons of Merob, Saul’s daughter, 
are put to death by the Gabaonites, xxi, 1-14. Va- 
rious exploits against the Philistines, xxi, 15-22. 
David’s psalm of thanksgiving (Ps. xvii), xxii. His 
‘Vast words”, xxiii, 1-7. Enumeration of David’s 
valiant men, xxiii, 8-39. The numbering of the 
people and the pestilence following it, xxiv. 

Unity anp Ossect.—I-II Books of Kings never 
formed one work with III-IV, as was believed by 
the older commentators and is still maintained by 
some modern writers, although the consecutive num- 
bering of the books in the Septuagint and the account 
of David’s last days and death at the beginning of 
III Kings seem to lend colour to such a supposition. 
The difference of plan and method pursued in the two 
pairs of books shows that they originally formed two 
distinet works. The author of III-IV gives a more 
or less brief sketch of each reign, and then refers his 
readers for further information to the source whence 
he has drawn his data; while the author of I-II fur- 
nishes such full and minute details, even when they 
are of little importance, that his work looks more like 
a series of biographies than a history, and, with the 
exception of IT, i, 18, where he refers to the ‘‘ Book of 
the Just”, he never mentions his sources. Moreover, 
the writer of IIT-IV supplies abundant chronological 
data. Besides giving the length of each reign, he 
usually notes the age of the king at his accession and, 
after the division, the year of the reign of the eon- 
temporary ruler of the other kingdom; he also fre 
quently dates particular events. In the first two 
books, on the contrary, chronological data are so scant 
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that it is impossible to determine the length of the 
period covered by them. The position taken by the 
author of III-IV, with regard to the facts he relates, is 
also quite different from that of the author of the 
other two. The former praises or blames the acts of 
the various rulers, especially with respect to forbidding 
or allowing sacrifices outside the sanctuary, while the 
latter rarely expresses a judgment and repeatedly 
records sacrifices contrary to the prescriptions of the 
Pentateuch without a word of censure or comment. 
Lastly, there is a marked difference in style between 
the two sets of books; the last two show decided 
Aramaic influence, whereas the first two belong to the 
best period of Hebrew literature. At the most, it 
might be said that the first two chapters of the third 
book originally were part of the Book of Samuel, and 
were later detached by the author of the Book of 
Kings to serve as an introduction to the history of 
Solomon; but even this is doubtful. These chapters 
are not required by the object which the author of the 
Book of Samuel had in view, and the work is a ecom- 
plete whole without them. Besides, the summary, IT, 
xx, 23-26, sufficiently marks the conclusion of the 
history of Dayid. In any ease these two chapters are 
so closely connected with the following that they must 
have belonged to the Book of Kings from its very 
beginning. 

The general subject of I-IT Kings is the foundation 
and development of the Kingdom of Israel, the history 
of Samuel being merely a preliminary section intended 
to explain the circumstances which brought about the 
establishment of the royal form of government. On 
closer examination of the contents, however, it is seen 
that the author is guided by a leading idea in the 
choice of his matter, and that his main object is not to 
give a history of the first two kings of Israel, but to 
relate the providential foundation of a permanent 
royal dynasty in the family of David. This strikingly 
appears in the account of Saul’s reign, which may be 
summarized in the words: elected, found wanting, 
and rejected in favour of David. The detailed history 
of the struggle between David and Saul and his house 
is plainly intended to show how David, the chosen of 
the Lord, was providentially preserved amid many 
imminent dangers and how he ultimately triumphed, 
while Saul perished with his house. The early events 
of David’s rule over united Israel are told in few words, 
even such an important fact as the capture of Jerusa- 
lem being little insisted on, but his zeal for God’s 
worship and its reward in the solemn promise that his 
throne would last forever (II, vii, 11-16) are related in 
full detail. The remaining chapters tell how, in pur- 
suance of this promise, God helps him to extend and 
consolidate his kingdom, and does not abandon him 
even after his great crime, though he punishes him in 
his tenderest feelings. The conclusion shows him in 
peaceful possession of the throne after two dangerous 
rebellions. The whole story is thus built around a 
central idea and reaches its climax in the Messianic 
promise, II, vii, 11 sqq. Besides this main object a 
secondary one may be observed, which is to convey to 
king and people the lesson that to obtain God’s 
protection they must observe His commands. 

AuTHOR AND Dare.—The Talmud attributes to 
Samuel the whole work bearing his name; this strange 
opinion was later adopted by St. Gregory the Great, 
who naively persuaded himself that Samuel wrote the 
events which occurred after his death by prophetic 
revelation. Rabbinical tradition and most of the 
older Christian writers ascribe to this prophet the part 
referring to his time (I, i-xxiv), the rest to the Proph- 
ets Gad and Nathan. This view is evidently based on 
I Par., xxix, 29, ‘‘ Now the acts of king David first and 
last are written in the book of Samuel the seer, and in 
the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of 
Gad the seer.” But the wording of the text indicates 
that there is question of three distinct works. Besides, 
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the unity of plan and the close connexion between the 
different parts exclude composite authorship; we must 
at least admit a redactor who combined the three narra- 
tives. This redactor, according to Hummelauer, is the 
prophet Nathan; the work, however, can hardly be 
placed soearly. Others attribute it to Isaias, Jeremias, 
Hzechias, or Esdras. None of these opinions rests on 
any solid ground, and we can only say that the author 
is unknown. 

The same diversity of opinion exists as to the date of 
composition. Hummelauer assigns it to the last days 
of David. Vigouroux, Cornely, Lesétre, and Thenius 
place it under Roboam; Kaulen, under Abiam the 
son of Roboam; Haevernick, not long after David; 
Ewald, some thirty years after Solomon; Clair, be- 
tween the death of David and the destruction of the 
Kingdom of Juda. According to recent erities it be- 
longs to the seventh century, but received retouches 
as late as the fifth or even the fourth century. No 
sufficient data are at hand to fix a precise date. We 
can, however, assign certain limits of time within 
which the work must have been composed. The ex- 
planation concerning the dress of the king’s daughters 
in Dayid’s time (II, xiii, 18) supposes that a consider- 
able period had elapsed in the interval, and points to 
a date later than Solomon, during whose reign a 
change in the style of dress was most likely introduced 
by his foreign wives. How much later is indicated by 
the remark: ‘For which reason Siceleg belongeth to 
the kings of Juda unto this day” (1, xxvii, 6). The 
expression kings of Juda implies that at the time of 
writing the Kingdom of Israel had been divided, and 
that at least two or three kings had reigned over Juda 
alone. The earliest date cannot, therefore, be placed 
before the reign of Abiam. The latest date, on the 
other hand, must be assigned to a time prior to Jo- 
sias’s reform (621 B.c.). As has been remarked, the 
author repeatedly records without censure or com- 
ment violations of the Pentateuchal law regarding 
sacrifices. Now it is not likely that he would have 
acted thus if he had written after these practices had 
been abolished and their unlawfulness impressed on 
the people, since at this time his readers would have 
taken scandal at the violation of the Law by such a 
person as Samuel, and at the toleration of unlawful 
rites by a king like David. The force of this reason 
will be seen if we consider how the author of IJI-IV 
Kings, who wrote after Josias’s reform, censures every 
departure from the Law in this respect or, as in III, 
iii, 2, explains it. The purity of language speaks for 
an early rather than a late date within the above 
limits. The appendix, however, may possibly be due 
to a somewhat later hand. Moreover, additions by a 
subsequent inspired revisor may be admitted with- 
out difficulty. 

Sourcrs.—It is now universally recognized that the 
author of I-II Kings made use of written documents in 
composing his work. One such document, “The Book 
of the Just”, is mentioned in connexion with David’s 
lament over Saul and Jonathan (II, i, 18). The canti- 
cle of Anna (I, ii, 1-10), David’s hymn of thanksgiv- 
ing (II, xxii, 2-51; cf. Ps. xvii), and his “last words” 
were very probably also drawn from a written source. 
But besides these minor sources, the writer must have 
had at hand, at least for the history of David, a docu- 
ment containing much of the historical matter which 
he narrates. This we infer from the passages common 
to I-II Kings and the First Book of Paralipomenon 
(Chronicles), which are shown in the following list:— 


I K.,, xxxi I Par., x, 1-12 ||i1 K., viii I Par., xviii 

II K,, iii, 2-5 iii, 1-4 x, 1—xi, 1 xix, 1-xx, 1 
v, 1-1 xi, 1-9 xii, 26-31 xx, 1-3 
v, 11-25 xiv, 1-16 xxl, 18-22 xx, 4-8 
vi, 1-11 xiii, 1-14 xxili,8-39| xi, 10-46 
vi, 12-23 xv, 25-29 Xxiv xxi 
LA Seal He ds xvi, 1-3, 43 
vil xvii | 
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Although these passages often agree word for word,the 
differences are such that the author of Paralipomenon, 
the later writer, cannot be said to have copied from 
I-II Kings, and we must conclude that both authors 
made use of the same document. This seems to have 
been an official record of important public events and 
of matters pertaining to the administration, such as 
was probably kept by the court “recorder” (II Kings, 
viii, 16; xx, 24), and is very likely the same as the 
“Chronicles of King David” (I Par., xxvii, 24). To 
this document we may add three others mentioned in 
I Par. (xxix, 29) as sources of information for the 
history of David, namely, the “ Book of Samuel”’, the 
‘Book of Gad”, and the “ Book of Nathan”. These 
were works of the three Prophets, as we gather from 
II Par., ix, 29; xii, 15; xx, 34, etc.; and our author 
would hardly neglect writings recommended by such 
names. Samuel very probably furnished the matter 
for his own history and for part of Saul’s; Gad, David’s 
companion in exile, the details of that part of David’s 
life, as well as of his early days as king; and Nathan, 
information concerning the latter part, or even the 
whole, of his reign. ‘Thus between them they would 
have fairly covered the period treated of, if, indeed, 
their narratives did not partially overlap. Besides 
these four documents other sources may occasionally 
have been used. A comparison of the passages of 
I-II Kings and I Par. given in the list above shows 
further that both writers frequently transferred their 
source to their own pages with but few changes; for, 
since one did not copy from the other, the agreement 
between them cannot be explained except on the sup- 
position that they more or less reproduce the same 
document. We have therefore reason to believe that 
our author followed the same course in other cases, 
but to what extent we have no means of determining. 

Tue Critica THEoRY.—According to recent crit- 
ies, I-II Kings is nothing but a compilation of different 
narratives so unskilfully combined that they may be 
separated with comparative ease. In spite of this 
comparative ease in distinguishing the different ele- 
ments, the critics are not agreed as to the number of 
sources, nor as to the particular source to which cer- 
tain passages are to be ascribed. At present the Well- 
hausen-Budde theory is accepted, at least in its main 
outlines, by nearly the whole critical school. Accord- 
ing to this theory, II, ix—xx, forms one document, 
which is practically contemporary with the events 
described; the rest (excluding the appendix) is chiefly 
made up of two writings, an older one, J, of the ninth 
century, and a later one, E, of the end of the eighth 
or the beginning of the seventh century. They are 
designated J and E, because they are either due to 
the authors of the Jahwist and Elohist documents of 
the Hexateuch, or to writers belonging to the same 
schools. Both J and E underwent modifications by a 
revisor, J* and E* respectively, and after being welded 
together by a redactor, RJE, were edited by a writer 
of the Deuteronomic school, RD. After this redaction 
some further additions were made, among them the 
appendix. The different elements are thus divided 
by Budde:— 

J.—I, ix, =x, 7, 9-163 x0, 1-11, 15; xiii, 17a, 15b—-18; 
xiv, 1-46, 52; xvi, 14-23; xviii, 5-6, 11, 20-30; xx, 1- 
10, 18-89, 42b; xxi, 14, 6-18, 20-23; xxili, 1-l4a; 
XKVi; XKVU; Maxx. IT, i, I-44 11-12) 17-27: ii, 
1-9, 10b, 12-32; ii; iv; v, 1-8, 6-10, 17-25; vi; ix—xi; 
xii, 1-9, 13-31; xiii—xx, 22. 

J?—I, x, 8; xii, 7b—-1d5a, 19-22. 

E.—I, iv, lb—-vii, 1; xv, 2-84; xvii, 1-11, 14-58; 
xvii, 14, 13-19; xix, 1, 4-6, 8-17; xxi, 1-9; xxii, 19: 
xxii, 19-xxiv, 19; xxv; xxvii. II, i, 6-10, 13-16; vii. 

HF? —I, i, 1-28; ti, 11-22a, 23-26; iii, 1-iv, 1a; vii, 
2—vili, 22; x, 17-24; xii. 

RJE.—I, x, 25-27; xi, 12-14; xv, 1; xviii, 21b; xix, 
2-3, 7; xx, 11-17, 40-42a; xxii, 10b; xxiii, 14b-18; 
xxiv, 16, 20-22a. II, i, 5. 
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RD.—1, iv, 18 (last clause); vu, 2; xiii, 1; xiv, 47— 
51; xxviii, 3. II, u, 10a, 11; v, 4-5; vii; xu, 10-12. 

Additions of a later editor.—I, iv, 15, 22; vi, 11b, 
15, 17-19; xi, 8b; xv, 4; xxiv, 14; xxx, 5. IT, m, 30; 
v, 6b, 7b, 8b; xv, 24; xx, 23-26. 

Latest additions.—I, ii, 1-10, 22b; xvi, 1-13; xvii, 
12-13; xix, 18-24; oa, 10-15; xoai, 5. Il, xiv, 26; 
XXI-XXIV. 

This minute division, by which even short clauses 
are to a nicety apportioned to their proper sources, is 
based on the following grounds. (1) There are dupli- 
cate narratives giving a different or even a contra- 
dictory presentation of the same event. There are two 
accounts of Saul’s election (I, viii, 1—xi), of his rejec- 
tion (xiii, 1-14 and xv), of his death (I, xxxi, 1 sqq., 
and II, i, 4 sqq.), of his attempt to pierce David (I, 
xviii, 10-11, and xix, 9-10). There are also two ac- 
counts of David’s introduction to Saul (I, xvi, 14 
sqq., and xvii, 55-58), of his flight from court (xix, 10 
sqq., and xxi, 10), of his taking refuge with Achis 
(xxi, 10 sqq., and xxvii, 1 sqq.), of his sparing Saul’s 
life (xxiv, and xxvi). Lastly, there are two accounts of 
the origin of the proverb: “IsSaul too among the proph- 
ets?” (x, 12; xix, 24). Some of these double narratives 
are not only different but contradictory. In one ac- 
count of Saul’s election the people demand a king, be- 
cause they are dissatisfied with the sons of Samuel; the 
prophet manifests great displeasure and tries to turn 
them from their purpose; he yields, however, and Saul 
is chosen by lot. In the other, Samuel shows no aver- 
sion to the kingdom; he privately anoints Saul at 
God’s command that he may deliver Israel from the 
Philistines; Saul is proclaimed king only after, and in 
reward of, his victory over the Ammonite king, Naas. 
According to one version of Saul’s death, he killed him- 
self by falling on his sword; according to the other, he 
was slain at his own request by an Amalecite. Again, 
in xvi, David, then arrived at full manhood and ex- 
perienced in warfare, is called to court to play before 
Saul and is made his armour-bearer, and yet in the 
very next chapter he appears as a shepherd lad unused 
to arms and unknown both to Saul and to Abner. 
Moreover, there are statements at variance with one 
another. In I, vii, 13, itis stated that “the Philistines 
. . . did not come any more into the borders of Israel 

. all the days of Samuel”; while in ix, 16, Saul is 
elected king to deliver Israel from them, and in xiii a 
Philistine invasion is described. In I, vii, 15, Samuel 
is said to have judged Israel all the days of his life, 
though in his old age he delegated his powers to his 
sons (vil, 1), and after the election of Saul solemnly 
laid down his office (xii). Finally, inI, xv, 35, Samuel 
is said never to have seen Saul again, and yet in xix, 
24, Saul appears before him. All this shows that two 
narratives, often differing in their presentation of 
the facts, have been combined, the differences in some 
cases being left unharmonized. (2) Certain passages 
present religious conceptions belonging to a later age, 
and must therefore be ascribed to a later writer, who 
viewed the events of past times in the light of the re- 
ligious ideas of his own. A difference of literary style 
can also be detected in the different parts of the work. 
If all this were true, the theory of the critics would 
have to be admitted. In that case much of I-II 
Ings would have but little historical value. The 
argument from the religious conceptions assumes the 
truth of Wellhausen’s theory on the evolution of the 
religion of Israel; while that from literary style is re- 
duced to a list of words and expressions most of which 
must have been part of the current speech, and for 
this reason could not have been the exclusive property 
of any writer. The whole theory, therefore, rests on 
the argument from double narratives and contradic- 
tions. As this seems very plausible, and presents 
some real difficulties, it demands an examination. 

DovusLETs AND ConTRADICTIONS.—Some of the nar- 
ratives said to be doublets, while having a general re- 
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semblance, differ in every detail. This is the ease with 
the two accounts of Saul’s disobedience and rejection, 
with the two narratives of David’s sparing Saul’s life, 
and of his seeking refuge with Achis. Such narratives 
cannot be identified, unless the improbability of the 
events occurring as related be shown. But is it im- 
probable that Saul should on two different occasions 
have disregarded Samuel’s directions and that the lat- 
ter should repeat with greater emphasis the announce- 
ment of his rejection? Or that in the game of hide- 
and-seek among the mountains David should have 
twice succeeded in getting near the person of Saul and 
should on both occasions have refrained from harming 
him? Or that under changed conditions he should 
have entered into negotiations with Achis and be- 
come his vassal? Even where the circumstances are 
the same, we cannot at once pronounce the narratives 
to be only different accounts of the same occurrence. 
It is not at all strange that Saul in his insane moods 
should twice have attempted to spear David, or that 
the loyal Ziphites should twice have betrayed to Saul 
David’s whereabouts. The two accounts of Saul 
among the prophets at first sight seem to be real doub- 
lets, not so much because the two narratives are alike, 
for they differ considerably, as because both incidents 
seem to be given as the origin of the proverb: “Is 
Saul too among the prophets?”’ The first, however, 
is alone said to have given rise to the proverb. The 
expression used in the other case—‘‘ Wherefore they 
say, IsSaulalso among the prophets?’’—does not neces- 
sarily imply that the proverb did not exist before, but 
may be understood to say that it then became popu- 
lar. The translation of the Vulgate, ‘Unde et exivit 
proverbium”’, is misleading. There is no double men- 
tion of David’s flight from court. When in xxi, 10, he 
is said to have fled from the face of Saul, nothing more 
is affirmed than that he fled to avoid being taken by 
Saul, the meaning of the expression “to flee from the 
face of” being to flee for fear of some one. The double 
narrative of Saul’s election is obtained by tearing 
asunder parts which complement and explain one 
another. Many a true story thus handled will yield 
the same results. The story as it stands is natural and 
well connected. The people, disgusted at the conduct 
of the sons of Samuel, and feeling that a strong central 
government would be an advantage for the defence of 
the country, request a king. Samuel receives the re- 
quest with displeasure, but yields at God’s command 
and appoints the time and place for the election. In 
the meanwhile he anoints Saul, who is later designated 
by lot and acclaimed king. All, however, did not rec- 
ognize him. Influential persons belonging to the 
larger tribes were very likely piqued that an unknown 
man of the smallest tribe should have been chosen. 
Under the circumstances Saul wisely delayed assum- 
ing royal power tilla favourable opportunity presented 
itself, which came a month later, when Naas besieged 
Jabes. It is objected, indeed, that, since the Jabesites 
did not send a message to Saul in their pressing dan- 
ger, chap. xi, 4sq., must have belonged to an account in 
which Saul had not yet been proclaimed king, whence 
a double narrative is clearly indicated. But even if 
the Jabesites had sent no message, the fact would have 
no significance, since Saul had not received universal 
recognition; nothing, however, warrants us to read 
such a meaning into the text. At all events, Saul on 
hearing the news immediately exercised royal power 
by threatening with severe punishment anyone who 
would not follow him. Difficulties, it is true, exist 
as to some particulars, but difficulties are found also 
in the theory of a double account. The two accounts 
of Saul’s death are really contradictory; but only one 
is the historian’s; the other is the story told by the 
Amalecite who brought to David the news of Saul’s 
death, and nothing indicates that the writer intends 
to relate it as true. We need have little hesitation in 
pronouncing it a fabrication of the Amalecite. Lying 
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to promote one’s interests is not unusual, and the 
hope of winning David’s favour was a sufficient in- 
ducement for the man to invent his story. 

With regard to the apparent contradiction between 
xvi, 14-23, and xvii, it should be remarked that the 
Vatican (B) and a few other MSS. of the Septuagint 
omit xvii, 12-31 and xvii, 55—xviii, 5. This form of 
the text is held to be the more original, not only by 
some conservative writers, but by such critics as Cor- 
nill, Stade, W. R. Smith, and H. P. Smith. But 
though this text, if it were certain, would lessen the 
difficulty, it would not entirely remove it, as David 
still appears as a boy unused to arms. The apparent 
contradiction disappears if we take xvi, 14-23, to be 
out of its chronological place, a common enough occur- 
rence in the historical books both of the Old and of the 
New Testament. The reason of the inversion seems 
to be in the desire of the author to bring out the con- 
trast between David, upon whom the spirit of the Lord 
came from the day of his anointing, and Saul, who was 
thenceforth deserted by the spirit of the Lord and 
troubled by an evil spirit. Or it may be due to the 
fact that with xvii the author begins to follow a new 
source. This supposition would explain the repe- 
tition of some details concerning David’s family, if 
xvi, 17-21, is original. According to the real sequence 
of events, David after his victory over Goliath re- 
turned home, and later, having been recommended 
by one who was aware of his musical skill, he was 
called to court and permanently attached to the 
person of Saul. This explanation might seem inad- 
missible, because it is said (xvi, 2) that ‘Saul took 
him that day, and would not let him return to his 
father’s house.” But as ‘‘on that day” is often used 
in a loose way, it need not be taken to refer to the day 
on which David slew Goliath, and room will thus be 
left for the incident related in xvi, 14-23. It is not 
true, therefore, that it is impossible to reconcile the 
two accounts, as is asserted. The so-called contra- 
dictory statements may also be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. As viiisa summary of Samuel’s administra- 
tion, the words ‘‘the Philistines . . . did not come 
any more into the borders of Israel” must be taken to 
refer only to Samuel’s term of office, and not to his 
whole lifetime; they do not, therefore, stand in con- 
tradiction with xii, where an invasion during the 
reign of Saul is described. Besides, it is not said that 
there were no further wars with the Philistines; the 
following clause: ‘‘And the hand of the Lord was 
against the Philistines, all the days of Samuel”, rather 
supposes the contrary. There were wars, indeed, but 
the Philistines were always defeated and never suc- 
ceeded in gaining a foothold in the country. Still 
they remained dangerous neighbours, who might at- 
tack Israel at any moment. Hence it could well be 
said of Saul, ‘‘He shall save my people out of the 
hands of the Philistines” (ix, 16), which expression 
does not necessarity connote that they were then un- 
der the power of the Philistines. Ch. xiii, 19-21, which 
seems to indicate that the Philistines were occupy- 
ing the country at the time of Saul’s election, is 
generally acknowledged to be misplaced. Vurther, 
when Samuel delegated his powers to his sons, he 
still retained his office, and when he did resign it, 
after the election of Saul, he continued to advise 
and reprove both king and people (ef. I, xii, 23); he 
can therefore be truly said to have judged Israel all 
the days of his life. The last contradiction, which 
Budde declares to be inexplicable, rests on a mere 
quibble about the verb ‘‘to see”. The context shows 
clearly enough that when the writer states that 
‘Samuel saw Saul no more till the day of his death” 
(xv, 35), he means to say that Samuel had no further 
dealings with Saul, and not that he never beheld him 
again with hiseyes. Really, isit likely that a redactor 
who, we are told, often harmonizes his sources, and 
who plainly intends to present a coherent story, and 
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not merely a collection of old documents, would al- 
low glaring contradictions to stand? There is no 
sufficient reason, then, why we should not grant a 
historical character to the section I, i-II, viii, as well 
as to the rest of the work. Those internal marks— 
namely, lifelike touches, minuteness of detail, bright 
and flowing style—which move the critics to consider 
the latter part as of early origin and of undoubted 
historical value, are equally found in the first. 

Tue Hesrew Text, THe SEPTUAGINT, AND THE 
Vuieate.—The Hebrew text has come down to us in 
a rather unsatisfactory condition, by reason of the 
numerous errors due to transcribers. The numbers 
especially have suffered, probably because in the old- 
est manuscripts they were not written out in full. In 
I, vi, 19, seventy men become ‘‘seventy men, and fifty 
thousand of the common people.” In I, xiii, 5, the 
Philistines are given the impossible number of thirty 
thousand chariots. Saul is only a year old when he 
begins to reign, and reigns but two years (J, xiu, 1). 
Absalom is made to wait forty years to accomplish the 
vow he made while in Gessur (II, xv, 7). In I, viii, 
16, oxen are metamorphosed into ‘‘goodliest young 
men”, while in II, x, 18, forty thousand footmen are 
changed into borsemen. Michol, who in JI, vi, 23, is 
said to have had no children, in II, xxi, 8, is credited 
with the five sons of her sister Merob (cf. I, xviii, 19; 
xxv, 44; I, ii, 15). In II, xxi, 19, Goliath is again 
slain by Hlehanan, and, strange to say, though I Par., 
xx, 5, tells us that the man killed by Elehanan was 
the brother of the giant, some critics here also see a 
contradiction. Badan in I, xii, 11, should be changed 
to Abdon or Barak, and Samuel, in the same verse, to 
Samson, etc. Many of these mistakes can readily be 
corrected by a comparison with Paralipomenon, the 
Septuagint, and other ancient versions. Others ante- 
date all translations, and are therefore found in the 
versions as well as in the Massoretic (Hebrew) text. 
in spite of the work of correction done by modern 
commentators and textual critics, a perfectly satis- 
factory critical test is still a desideratum. The Sep- 
tuagint differs considerably from the Massoretic text. 
Besides some transpositions, it contains a number of 
additions; while on the other hand it omits (in the 
Vatican MS., printed in the Sixtine and Swete’s 
edition) some passages, of which I, xvii, 12-31, 55- 
Xvill, 5; xviii, 10-11, 17-19, are the most important. 
Moreover, it contains many interpolations in the form 
of double translations. The Septuagint is without 
doubt to be preferred to the Massoretic text in many 
instances; in others the case is not so clear. The 
Vulgate was translated from a Hebrew text closely 
resembling the Massoretie; but the original text has 
been interpolated by additions and duplicate transla- 
tions, which have crept in from the Itala. Additions 
AGI Many ALS iLO AI andl, USO Sc AEE Stal WE Sanhl, Mhkay oconi. 
yd BON SAH oy, MAS Sealy IO role MILD sero. Ie IME iL 5s 
v, 23; x, 19; xi, 21,27; xiv, 30; duplicate transla- 
OVA I, bse I Says BI Sore, WIP Socal, hay elo INC ise 
De LOS aol, WARN sue, ISS PA0), 

Catholic: Giaot, Special Introd. (New York, 1901), 251-65; 
Corne xy, Introductio, II (Paris, 1897), i, 240-76; HummMre.aunmr, 
Comm. in Libros Samuelis (Paris, 1886); I'tnu10N in V1G., Dict. de 
la Bible, s. v. Rows (les quatre livres des); Viaouroux, Manuel 
Bidl., 10th ed., II (Paris, 1899), 80 sqq.; Cuair, Livres des Rois 
(Paris, 1884); Duorme, Les Livres de Samuel (Paris, 1910); 
Kauten, Hinleitung (3rd ed., Freiburg im Br., 1890), 223-30; 
Scuirsrs, J Sam. i-xv literarkritisch untersuchtin Bibl. Zeitschr., 
V (1907), 1, 126, 235, 359; VI, 117; Prerurs, Beitrige zur Text- 
und Literaturkritik der Biicher Samuels (Freiburg im Br., 
1899); Himprn, Ueber Widerspriiche wnd verschiedene Quellen- 
schriften der B, Samuels in Tiibing. Quartalschr. (1874), 71 sqq.; 
Scutéau, Die Biicher Samuels (Vienna, 1904); WinsmMann, Die 
Hinfiihrung des Kénigtums in Israel in Zettschr. fiir Kathol. The- 
ologie, XXXIV (1910) 118-153; Ipem, Bemerkungen zum I 
Buchs ponuiels, ibid., XXXII (1908), 187, 597; X XXIII, 129, 

Non-Catholic: Srmnnina in Hasr., Dict. of the Bible, s. v. 
Samuel, Iand II; Driver, Literat. of the O. T., 8th ed. (Edin- 
burgh, 1909), 172-85: Ipmm, Notes on Heb. Text of the RB. of 


Samuel (Oxford, 1890); H. P. Smrpu, Comm. on the B. of 
Samuel (New York, 1899); We.LuHAusEen, Composition des 
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Hexateuchs und der Histor. Biicher des A. T. (Berlin, 1899), 
Ipem, Text der Biicher Samuels (Gottingen, 1871); Buppp, 
Die Biicher Richter und Samuel (Giessen, 1890); Ipem, The 
Books of Samuel in Haupt, Sacred Books of the O. T. (Baltimore, 
1894); Ippm, Die Biicher Samuel in Marti, Kurzer Hand Comm. 
zum A. T. (1902); Cornixu in Zeitschr. fiir kirchl. Wissensch. 
und kirchl. Leben (1885), 113 saqq.; Ipem in_ Kénigsberg. 
Studien (1887), 25 sqq.; IppM in Zeittschr. fiir A. T. Wissensch. 
(1890), 96 sqq.; THEentus, Die Biicher Samuels, ed. Long (Leip- 
zig, 1898); KiosrerMANN, Die Biicher Samuels und der Kinige 
(Munich, 1887). 
F. BEcHTEL. 


Kings, THe Toren. See Mact. 


Kings, Turrp anp Fourtu Books or.—tThe his- 
torical book called in the Hebrew Melakhim, i. e. 
Kings, is in the Vulgate, in imitation of the Septua- 
gint, styled the Third and Fourth Book of Kings. 
This designation is justified, inasmuch as the historical 
narration contained in I and II Kings is herein con- 
tinued, and, especially, because the history of David’s 
life, begun in I and II, is here coneluded. Itis, on the 
other hand, an independent work, distinct from the 
Books of Samuel (i. e. 1 and II Kings) in its origin and 
its style, as well as by reason of the purpose it has in 
view. Its division into two books—at an awkward 
place, just in the middle of the history of Ochozias— 
did not exist in early times, and has only been intro- 
duced later into the Hebrew editions from the Septua- 
gint and the Vulgate. A division into three parts 
would be more in keeping with the contents. The 
first part (III Kings, 1-xi), beginning with David’s 
enactments concerning the succession to the throne 
and his last instructions, comprises the history of 
Solomon: his God-given wisdom, the building of the 
temple and royal palace, the splendour of his reign, his 
great fall on account of which God announced to him 
the breaking up of his realm. The second part (III 
Kings, xii-lV Kings, xvii) gives an historical survey 
of the kindred Kingdoms of Juda and Israel: Jero- 
boam’s falling away from God and worship of the 
golden calf, the continuous wars between the succeed- 
ing kings of Israel and Juda up to Achab, the endea- 
vours on the part of Elias to bring back to God the 
people misled by Achab, the destructive alliances be- 
tween the house of Achab and the house of David, the 
miracles, prophecies, and activity of Eliseus, the de- 
struction of the race of Achab by Jehu, Athalia’s 
abortive attempt to destroy the house of David, the 
further line of contemporaneous kings of Juda and 
Israel until the end of the last-named kingdom, with 
an epilogue setting forth the causes of the fall of the 
latter. The third part (IV Kings, xviii-xxv) treats of 
the history of the Kingdom of Juda after the reign of 
Ezechias: his miraculous deliverance from the power 
of the Assyrians, his boastful conniving with the 
Babylonians, which gave rise to the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity and Exile, the historical account of the reign 
of Manasses, whose sins evoked the pronouncement of 
the ruin of Juda, of Josias, who restored the temple, 
renewed the covenant with God, and endeavoured to 
stamp out idolatry, of the last kings up to the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, with a short 
postseript concerning the Judeans who had remained 
behind, and the delivery of King Joachim from his 
imprisonment. The Books of Kings were not com- 
pleted in their present form before the middle of the 
Exile. Indeed IV Kings, xxv, 27-30, relates that 
Joachim was released from bondage (562), and ad- 
ea to the court of Babylon for “all the days of his 
ife”’. 

According to the Babylonian Talmud (Baba bathra, 
fol. 15, 1), the Prophet Jeremias is the author. Nota 
few among both older and more recent exegetes con- 
sider this probable. It is indeed remarkable that 
Jeremias’s activity is not alluded to—his name not 
even being mentioned—although he stood in close re- 
lation to the events of the last few years, while every- 
thing other prophets (e. g. Elias, Eliseus, Isaias) did 
for kings and people is carefully noted. In case 
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Jeremias was the author, we have to accept the ex- 
planation that he did not consider it suitable to relate 
here what he had set forth at length in his prophecy. 
Furthermore, Jer., lii, the narrative of the events in 
which Jeremias’s predictions were fulfilled, is taken 
almost verbatim from IV Kings, xxiv, 18—xxv 30. 
The compiler of the Prophecy of Jeremias felt justified 
in doing this, inasmuch as, in his opinion, the Books of 
Kings were by the same author. There is an un- 
doubted resemblance in language and style between 
this historical book and the Prophecy of Jeremias. 
The same expressions occur in both writings (compare, 
for instance, III Kings, ii, 4, with Jer., xxxiii, 17; ITI 
Kings, ix, 8, with Jer., xviii, 16, and xix, 8, also Lam., 
ii, 15; IV Kings, xxi, 12, with Jer., xix, 3; IV Kings, 
xxi, 13, 14, with Jer., xxx, 16, and xxii, 17, also Lam., 
ul, 8). If Jeremias be indeed the author, it must be 
accepted as probable that he wrote the book not long 
before, or shortly after, the fall of Jerusalem (5878. c.); 
the last verses (xxv, 27-30) have possibly been added 
by a different hand. The style, especially in the 
second chapter, is entirely different from that of the 
Books of Samuel (I and II Kings). The well-devel- 
oped and comprehensive presentation of those books 
differs noticeably from the dry and chronicle-like re- 
ports about most of the kings. Besides, the Books of 
Samuel never refer to those lost books which served as 
sources and which contained fuller particulars, while 
the Books of Kings are full of such references. In the 
latter books the chronology is very clearly set down; 
for instance, as long as the two kingdoms exist simul- 
taneously, in considering the history of one king, the 
year in which the contemporary king of the other 
kingdom acceded to the throne and the length of his 
reign are both indicated. Such notices are entirely 
absent from the Books of Samuel. From them it is 
even impossible to discover how long Samuel and 
Saul governed. Moreover, the historian of III and 
IV Kings himself passes judgment on every king of 
Israel and of Juda as to whether he did right or wrong 
in the eyes of God; whereas the Books of Samuel 
simply give the judgments of other historians or leave 
it to the reader to judge for himself. 

The Books of Kings cover a period of about four 
centuries, from the time of the last years of David until 
the fall of Jerusalem. They do not give the complete 
history of Israel during this period; such was not the 
purpose of the writer. He omits many ‘mportant 
events or barely alludes to them. For the political 
history of the two kingdoms, the military exploits of 
the kings, their public achievements, he constantly 
refers to three other writings which, at that time, were 
still in existence. By these references he wishes to 
indicate that he does not intend to relate everything 
which may be found in those sources. Whoever 
wanted information concerning the wars, the treaties, 
and public acts was to consult the writings referred 
to. Inthe Book of Kings, as is shown by its contents, 
another matter predominates, namely, the relation of 
each king to revealed religion. For this reason, the 
narrator judges the conduct of each king, treats more 
extensively the history of those kings who fostered or 
brought religion to a flourishing state (such as Solo- 
mon, Hzechias, Josias), or who had, on the contrary, 
wrought it great harm (Jeroboam I, Achab, and 
Joram); and therefore he relates particularly what 
the prophets did to bring back the kings and people 
to the observance of the laws of religion and to spur 
them on. The object the writer had in view he indi- 
cates very clearly in the epilogue which follows the 
story of the fall of Israel (IV Kings, xvii, 7 sqq.). 
With emphasis he points out the cause: “They wor- 
shipped strange gods . . . and they hearkened not 
[to the warnings of the prophets] . . . and they re- 
jected the covenant that he [God] made with their 
fathers ... And the Lord was very angry with 
Israel, and removed them from his sight, and there 
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remained only the tribe of Juda. But neither did 
Juda itself keep the commandments of the Lord their 
God: but they walked in the errors of Israel. . , 
And the Lord east off all the seed of Israel.’”” IIT 
Kings, ii, 3, 4; ix, 3-9; xi, 11, 33-39; xiv, 7-11; Xvi, 
12 sqq.; IV Kings, x, 30-33; xiii, 3; xxi, 11-16; xxii, 
15-17; xxiv, 3-20, bring out the same idea. In this 
manner the writer teaches that the unlawful cult 
offered in the high places and the idolatry practised 
both by kings and people in spite of the admonitions 
of the prophets were the cause of the downfall of 
Israel and of Juda. Still this is not the entire purpose 
of the work. The repeated calling to mind of the 
promises of the God Who had pledged a permanent 
reign to David, the acknowledgment of the mercy of 
the God Who, on account of David, Ezechias, and 
Josias, had suspended the judgment pronounced upon 
Juda—all this served to revive the hope and confidence 
of the remnant of the people. From this they were 
to learn that God, just in His wrath, was also merciful 
in His promises to David and would be faithful to His 
promise of sending the Messias, whose kingdom should 
endure. Not unappropriately this whole work may 
be called an historical elucidation and explanation of 
Nathan’s oracle (II Kings, vii, 12-16). 

The writings upon which the Books of Kings are 
based and to which they refer more than thirty times 
are: the “book of the words of the days of Solomon” 
(III Kings, xi, 41), the “ book of the words of the days 
[A. V., book of the chronicles] of the kings of Israel” 
(xiv, 19; ete.), and the “ book of the words of the days 
of the kings of Juda’’(xiv, 29; ete.). In the opinion 
of many, these “chronicles” are the official annals 
kept by the chancellors of the different kings. How- 
ever, it is by no means certain that the office desig- 
nated by the Hebrew word mazkir signifies chancellor 
(Vulg. a commentariis); still less certain is it that it 
was part of the duty of the chancellor, who belonged 
to the king’s household, to keep these annals. It is 
true that David (II Kings, vii, 16), Solomon (III 
Kings, iv, 3), Ezechias (IV Kings, xvii, 18), and 
Josias (II Par., xxxiv, 8) counted among their officials 
a mazkir, but whether the other kings of Juda and of 
Israel employed such an officer we find nowhere indi- 
cated. Even if it were historically certain that so- 
called year-books were kept in the two kingdoms by 
the chancellors, and had been preserved in Israel in 
spite of so many revolutions and regicides, there re- 
mains still the question whether these are really the 
“chronicles”? which serve as a basis for the Books of 
Kings. The chronicles of other peoples, as far as they 
have been preserved in cuneiform characters and 
otherwise, contain exclusively that which contributes 
to the glory of the kings, their deeds of arms, the edi- 
fices they built, ete. Our historical work, however, 
also relates the sins, prevarications, and other atroci- 
ties of the kings, which were not likely to be recorded 
in the year-books by court officials during the lifetime 
of their kings. According to IV Kings, xxi, 17, “The 
acts of Manasses . . . and his sin which he sinned, are 
they not written in the book of the words of the days 
[A.V. book of the chronicles—II Kings, xxi, 17] of 
the kings of Juda?” 

We may endeavour to determine the nature of these 
sources in another way. By comparing the accounts 
in the Books of Kings and those in II Par., one is im- 
mediately struck by two things: With frequent verbal 
similarity, both works carefully indicate the sources 
which have been consulted. The history of Solomon’s 
reign, III Kings, i-xi, is told in II Par., i-ix, in almost 
the same manner, and while III Kings, xi, 41, refers 
to the “book of the words of the days of Solomon”’, 
II Par., ix, 29, refers in the same formula (“The rest 
of’’, ete.) to “the words of Nathan the prophet, and 
the books of Ahias the Silonite, and the vision of, 
Addo the seer’”’. The history of Roboam the autho) 
of the Books of Kings takes from the “book of th) 
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chronicles of the kings of Judah” (A. V. I Kings, xiv, 
29). The writer of II Par., x—xii, gives an account of 
the same which in contents and form is almost identi- 
cal, and refers to “the books of Semeias the prophet, 
and of Addo the seer” (II Par., xii, 15). The same 
holds for the history of the following kings of Juda. 
After an account, often in almost the same words, now 
elaborate and then again more concise, we find in the 
Book of Kings the “book of the chronicles” and in 
II Par. the “ prophetic writings’ given as sources. It 
must be added that, while in the life story of four of 
the seven kings in IJ Par., reference to the source is 
omitted, these are also absent in the Books of IXings. 
Is it then not probable that it is one and the same 
source whence both writers have gathered their in- 
formation? The “book of the chronicles’ quoted in 
III and IV Kings the writer of II Par. designates by 
the then usual appellation, ‘the book of the kings of 
Juda and Israel”. The prophetic writings referred to 
by this writer are divisions of the last-named book. 
This the writer states explicitly (II Par., xx, 34) of 
“the words [or the writings] of Jehu the son of Ha- 
nani”’ (his source for the history of Josaphat): they are 
“digested into the books of the kings of Israel [and 
dmuclayj's also CU IPae,, secon, 52 Willey) on “ilo 
vision of Isaias, son of Amos”’: it is embodied in “the 
book of the kings of Juda and Israel”’. Consequently, 
the source utilized by both writers is nothing else but 
the collection of the writings left behind by the suc- 
cessive prophets. 

That the author of the Book of Kings has thor- 
oughly consulted his sources, is constantly evident. 
Thus he is able to deseribe the labours and miracles of 
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Flavius Josephus and Eusebius as witnesses to the 
reliability of our book of sacred history. Especially 
notable in this respect are the inscriptions concerning 


the Uriental races discovered during the last century. 
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Jos. SCHETS. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE KInes.—First, we append a 
table in which the data of the Bible are put together. 
For the kings of Juda, s. signifies son, b., brother, of 
the preceding. 


KINGS OF JUDA 


King Age Length of Reign Year of Accession Bible 
: years yrs. mos. d. 
DAV: hee vecrene ie cheney atataer ont enone 30 4() If Kings, v, 4-5: 
SGA, Taconaogoonoanoose 40 IL Kings, xi, 42: 
IRON, Soo nacos vo ¢aesaasac 41 ile lil Kings, xiv, 21: 
EAS Taine Scere crete csey ver Saath deen 3 18 Jeroboam I III Kings, xv, 1-2: 
INGE. pee e cree ta cee ee 41 20 4 i'd UI Kings, xv, 9-10; 
WOSaplialie's..seer stn hecmetews a 35 25 4 Achab III Kings, xxii, 41-42; 
JOPAMI, (Bi. sev oe se eta een ea 2) 8 5 Joram of Israel IV Kings, viii, 16-17; 
OChOzits; Sherr miccaercntento. Lil iz Yi! IV Kings : é 
ES OUR RIG wae ani 22 (42) 1 Te a IV Kings 
vA LG OE eieoen catenins -p and ene 6 After” Be IV King 
HOME, Sh Cri OO MAIS, oo i054 0006 @ 40 7 Jehu IV Kings 
Aammasiais; iSisi ars eqse evens om sven 25 29 2 Joas of Israel to IV Kings 
; 15 After Joas of Israel IV Kings, 
Aizamias: (Sl iewe esenantvaniee on ceinnseton te 16 52 27 Jeroboam II IV 
dickhdsohade Sion aa ogodeuomc aos o 25 16 2 Phacee IV 
25(20) | 16 ae IV 
25 29 3 Osee I\ gs, xviii, 1-2; 
12 55 IV oS; saci, diz 
22 2 IV 5 7. 7s 
Ee eae A LCR AST Os 8 31 IV 
VOMehiaign sn dec akin 23 3 LV 
yeas: Desa nce koe ete ere 2 25 iat IV 
HOSIGINIOF HS eels 5 eee e eebicem eae 18 (8) 3 10 ’ Kings 
Sedecias, s. of Josias.......... Pail 11 Wy pines, 
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Elias and Hliseus with such minuteness and in so fresh 
and vivid a manneras to make it plain that the original 
narrator was an eyewitness. This 1s why he consults 
the sources and refers the reader to them in his ac- 
count of the life of almost every king; not a few ex- 
pressions have been taken over verbally (cf. III Kings, 
Vsti, 38 jhe ik Sani TOS AAV IbGunesy Sanye, 74, Cine ls  UBlave 
authenticity of his history is further strengthened by 
its agreement with the accounts of II Par. The diffi- 
culties which appear at the superficial perusal of these 
Sacred Writings vanish after an attentive study, 
what seemed contradictory proving to be an amplifi- 
cation or else entirely new matter. In many places 
the historical reliability of the Books of Kings is con- 
firmed by what the prophetic writings of Isaias, Jere- 
mias, Osee, Amos, Micheas, and Sophonias report 
concerning the same events, either by direct mention 
or by allusion. Hven profane historians of antiquity, 
Berosus, Manetho, and Menander, are quoted by 


Since the deciphering of the Assyro-Babylonian in- 
scriptions, the chronology of the period of Kings before 
730 B. c. has become untenable. We give here the 
points of chronological contact between the Assyro- 
Babylonian history and Sacred Scripture, as also 
those of Egyptian history. 

A. From Assyrian Inscriptions. — 

_ (1) 854 8. c. Salmanasar II, in the summer of his 
sixth year, vanquishes Benadad of Syria (III Kings 
xx, 1), the predecessor of Hazael, with other kines. 
among them Achab of Israel, in the battle of Karkar. 

(2) $42.B.c. Salmanasar IT, in his eighteenth year 
receives tribute from Jehu : 

_(8) 738 B. c. Theglathphalasar III (Phul, IV 
Kings, xv, 19) receives, in his eighth vear tribute 
from Manahem. - : 

(4) 733-2 B. ©. War between Theglathphalasar and 
Rasin of Syria; siege of Damascus. “Joachaz of 
Juda”’, i. e. Achaz, brings presents from Theglath- 
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phalasar. Conquest of Israelitish territory by The- 
glathphalasar. 

(5) 731-0 (?) B.c. “ Pakacha”, i. e. Phacee (Hebr. 
Pekach), is killed, and “ Ausi’’, i.e. Osee, is set over 
Israel by Theglathphalasar. 

(6) 722-1 B. c. Samaria is taken possession of, in 
the early part of Sargon’s reign, by the Assyrians. 

B. From Scripture.— 

(1) Towards the end of Solomon’s reign, Jeroboam I 
fled into Egypt to Sesac. In the fifth vear of the 
reign of Roboam, Jerusalem was plundered by the 
same Sesac (III Kings, xi, 40; xiv, 25). Sesae I 
probably reigned about 940-19 z. c. 

(2) In, or shortly before, the fifteenth year of Asa’s 
reign, ‘Zara the Ethiopian’? (Hebr. Zerach) declared 
war against Asa [II Par. (A. V. II Chron.), xiv, 9; ef. 
xv, 10 sqq.]. Some commentators think that Zara 
was a king of Egypt, namely, Osorkon I or II. The 
first was the successor of Sesac I. The second cannot 
be placed chronologically. 

(3) Benadad II (III Kings, xx, 1), the contempo- 
rary of Salmanasar II, was contemporary with Achab 
and Joram of Israel. Joram died during the reign of 
Benadad’s successor, Hazael. According to Assyrian 
sources, Benadad was, in 846, still King of Syria. 

(4) Hazael, who, according to Assyrian inscriptions, 
was already ruling in 842, was contemporary with 
Jehu, Joas of Juda, and Joachaz of Israel (IV Kings, 
xii, 22). In 803, Ramman-nirari III conquered 
Damascus under the Syrian King Mari, who was possi- 
bly the Biblical Benadad (III), contemporary of Joas 
of Israel (ibid., v. 25). 

(5) Manahem honours Phul, King of the Assyrians, 
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ninth of Osee, is taken by the Assyrians (IV Kings, 
Xvi, 5, 6; xviii, 10, 11). Salmanasar reigned from 
January, 726, to January, 721. Sua (or Seve), men- 
tioned in IV Kings, xvii, 4, as “king of Egypt”, is not 
identified with certainty. Some think him to be 
Sabaka, whose chronology, as also that of Theraca 
(IV Kings, xix, 9), has not been determined. Under 
Sargon of Assyria is mentioned, in the year 707, one 
Sib’u, or Sib’e, as “prince [/ur/an, or sultan] of Musri”’. 

(10) Ezechias received, in or shortly after his four- 
teenth year, an embassy from Merodach-Baladan 
(D. V. Berodach Baladan), who was King of Babylon 
from 721 to 710, and again, for 9 months, in 703. See 
IY UsGhaesy Soe, II) Gy Py 

(11) Sennacherib of Assyria besieged Ezechias at 
Jerusalem. The date given for this event, “in the 
fourteenth year of King Ezechias” (IV Kings, xviii, 
13; and Is., xxxvi, 1) is either misplaced or incorrect. 
The event took place, according to IV Kings, xx, 6, 
after the recovery of Ezechias in his fourteenth year 
(i. e. fifteen years before his death), and after the ar- 
rival of the Babylonian embassy. 

(12) Death of Josias in a combat with Nechao, King 
of Egypt (IV Kings, xxiii, 29). Nechao (Necho II) 
ascended the throne in 610. 

(13) Battle near Carchemish (Chareamis, Karche- 
mis) between Nechao and Nabuchodonosor of Baby- 
lon in the fourth year of Joakim (Jer., xlvi, 2; cf. xxv, 
1; and IV Kings, xxiv, 1). According to the account 
of Berosus in Flavius Josephus, Nabuchodonosor, 
after having slaughtered the Egyptian army near 
Carchemish, marched on to Syria and Palestine in 
order to invade Egypt. Arrived at the confines of 


KINGS OF ISRAEL 
Reference King Length of Reign Year of Accession Bible Reference 
yrs. mos. d F ' 
© Pari, xxix, 27 yerobosm: T,......: 2S, Ill Kings, xiv, 20 
Li Par. ix;.30 Waals. soem ss aes ats 2 2 Asa III Kings, xv, 25 
Tr Par. xi, 1 MAAS Aes ee ates es mod 24 Be IIL Kings, xv, 33 
II Par., xiii, 1-2 I, Bees Pe aed cus rorty sae nate 2 26:7 2 Ili Kings, xvi, 8 
if Parva, 13 ee Sialeyy oa alge aeloee Tal ii III Kings, xvi, 10, 15 
Tt Par., Ex,.01 eNotes eee aa Re | 12 BL er? Ill Kings, xvi, 23 
iY Par., xxi, 5 Aehabiess .scekaces 22 oor a Iil Kings, xvi, 29 
@ehboriasso.c.05..0... 2 17 Josaphat Ii Kings, xxil, 52 
ar. ; hppa DOraM. caeuicvee cee 2 {| -—12 18 2 IV Kings, iii, 1 
ar cil, Us | aimee dn nen | Sete | 2 Joram of Juda IV Kings, i, 17 
an. XXIV, Ae iene a akemccet cree tere 28 After Ochozias of Juda IV Kings, ix, 27; x, 36 
ar, XXv,! JOwCHAZ cose. s s 17 23 Joas of Juda IV Kings, xiii, 1 
ar. XXVi, | OSG unhotaae sie 16 libaiees a IV Kings, xiii, 10 
ADs; SKM, Ly S Jerobonm Ll... 41 15 Amasias IV Kings, xiv, 23 
ar. Ne eZisicbaRias scm. oe» - 6 38 Azarias IV Kings, xv, 8 
ar., i) iSelligm:. 8 ise.cs cea 1 39 i: IV Kings, xv, 13 
F cxxili, 1 || Manahem.........- | 10 39 2 IV Kings, xv, 17 
ar., XXxiii, : I) Phaceta. ssncc acc 2 50 4 IV Kings, xv, 23 
ar., XXxiv Wig PBseeects. -ass cae 20 52 Ke IV Kings, xv, 27 
ar., si) § WW Oseesteact aes. o 2 | 20 Joatham IV Kings, xv, 30 
ar., X ie | LIE Ce hee ee eee 9 12 Achaz until IV Kings, xvii, 1 - 
Ii Par., XXXVi, 9 | 6 Ezechias=9 Osee IV Kings, xvii, 6; xviii, 10 
TT Par, xxxvi, 21 
rr 


with presents (IV Kings, xv, 19-20). That Phul is 
identical with Theglathphalasar III is apparent 
enough from the fact that, in the year 729, accord- 
ing to Assyrian inscriptions, Tukultiapalisarra, and 
Babylonian inscriptions Pulu, becomes Ixing of Baby- 
lon, and that this same king, according to the same 
sources, died in 727. ; Ba : 

(6) Phacee and Rasin, King of Syria, besiege Achaz 
at Jerusalem (IV Kings, xvi, 5). Achaz calls Theg- 
lathphalasar to his assistance (ibid., v. 8). 

(7) Damascus is taken by Theglathphalasar, and 
Rasin is killed (IV Kings, xvi, 9). Achaz visits 
Theglathphalasar at Damascus (ibid., v. 10). 

(8) Theglathphalasar, during the reign of Phacee, 
takes possession of Israel’s territory. Phacee 1s con- 
spired against and slain by Osee, and the latter be- 
comes king (IV Kings, xv, 29, 30). . ~ ; 

(9) Salmanasar beleaguers Samaria, which, in the 
third year of the siege, the sixth of Ezechias, and the 


this country, he received the news of the death of his 
father, Nabopolassar. Returning to Babel to assume 
his administration, he confided the Jewish, Phoeni- 
cian, and Syrian prisoners of war to the chiefs of his 
army. In consequence of this Juda also rose in revolt 
against him (ef. II Par., xxxvi, 6; and Dan., i, 1). 
Nabopolassar died in the beginning of the summer of 
6058.c. The fourth year of Joakim is, in Jer., xxv, 1, 
designated as the first year of Nabuchodonosor, and, 
according to v. 3 of the same, was the twenty-third 
after the thirteenth year of Josias. _ : 

(14) Nabuchodonosor takes Joachin (Jechonias) as 
a prisoner to Babylon, according to Jer., li, 28, in the 
seventh, according to IV Kings, xxiv, 12, in the eighth, 
year of his reign. Chapter li, 28-34, in Jeremias, 
follows the Babylonian manner of dating (post-dat- 
ing), whereas the other texts count the initial year of 
any reign as the first. According to Babylonian dat- 
ing, the first year of Nabuchodonosor was 604, but, 
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according to Israelitish dating, it was 605. Jer., lui, 
31, “In the seven and thirtieth year of the captivity of 
Joachin, king of Juda, in the twelfth month, the five 
and twentieth day of the month, Evilmerodach king 
of Babylon, in the first year of his reign [i. e. 562 B. c.], 
lifted up the head of Joachin, king of Juda, and 
brought him forth out of prison” (incorporated in IV 
Kings, xxv, 27), evidently follows Babylonian dating. 
All these datings point to 598 as the year when Joa- 
chin was carried away. ; Le 
(15) In his eighth year, or the beginning of his ninth 
year, Sedecias revolted against Nabuchodonosor and 
called to his assistance Egypt, namely, the newly 
elevated Pharao Hophra (D. V. Ephree), who as- 


The celebrated seventeenth-century Jesuit Petavius composed in a very ingenious ma: 
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(religious or civil). The number of inaccuracies has 
by this means been reduced to a minimum, and we are 
justified in this hypothesis because nothing is known 
with any degree of certainty concerning the system of 
chronology covering the years of the kings of Juda and 
of Israel. 

From the present uncertainty as to the dates of acces- 
sion it follows that the precise year B. c. in which any 
king began his reign cannot, in most cases, be deter- 
mined. The inexactness is increased by the fact that 
the duration of any one reign is given in round num- 
bers of years, so that, in the absence of any determin- 
ing data, it is impossible to know whether the time is 
too long or too short by a fraction of ayear. We have, 


nner two chronological tables 


which, as brought by him into relation with the pre-Christian chronology have, with few alterations, 
been in vogue fora long time. These tables are here combined and presented as one. 
Juda Year)  IJsraei Year Remarks Juda Year Israel Year Remarks 
BuIGs B.C. B. CG. B.C, 
David 1055 Amasias 838 eee 
A eroboam 
Solomo: 1015 it ey) 
(Building of the} 1012 | Azarias 809 15 after Joas of Is- 
Temple) sf rael 
Roboam 975 |Jeroboam I| 975 (Interreg- 783 
num 
Abiam 958 | ‘ Zacharias | 772 
Asa 955 Sellum 772 
Nadab 954 Manahem | 771 
Baasa 953 Phaceia 761 
Ela 930 Phacee 759 
Zambri 929 Joatham COT 
Amri 929 |27 Asa—cf. IIT Achaz 741 
Kings, xvi, 15-16 | Osee 738 | 20 Joatham 
Achab 917 , i 730 | 12 Achaz 
Josaphat, 914 Ezechias grag ; ‘ 
Ochozias 897 “ (end) | 721 | Taking of Samaria 
Joram 896 Manasses 698 
Joram 892 3 years together with| Amon 643 
Josaphat Josias 641 
* 891 |His true reign Joachaz 610 
c 889 After his father’s} Joakim 610 
deat |Joachin 599 
Ochozias 885 Sedecias 599 
Athalia 884 |Jehu 884 (end) 588 
Joas 878 
Joachaz 856 
Joas 840 
Capture of Jerusa- 
em 


cended the throne in 589 (probably the first half of the 
year)—IV Kings, xxiv, 20 (ef. xxv, 1); Jer., xxxvii, 
4 (A. V. xxxvii, 5); xliv, 30; Ezech., xvii, 15. 

(16) The siege of Jerusalem began in the tenth 
month of the ninth year of Sedecias (LV Kings, xxv, 1; 


Jer., xxxix, 1; lii, 4). According to Jer., xxxii, 1, the 
tenth year of Sedecias coincides with the eighteenth 
of Nabuchodonosor. Jerusalem was taken in the 
eleventh year of Sedecias, the nineteenth year of 
Nabuchodonosor, in the fourth month (IV Kings, 
xxv, 8; Jer., lii, 12). According to Babylonian 
chronology, this was the eighteenth year of Nabu- 
chodonosor (Jer., lii, 29). 

(17) The fourth month of the eleventh year of Sede- 
cias falls in the nineteenth year (Israelitish chronol- 
ogy) of Nabuchodonosor. From this it appears that 
the fourth month (Thammuz) of the first year of Sede- 
cias falls in the ninth year of Nabuchodonosor. As 
Joachin’s abduction took place in the eighth year of 
Nabuchodonosor, it is very probable that Sedecias 
became king in this, the eighth, year. 

The table on the opposite page gives the chronology of 
the kings of Juda and of Israel, as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the figures of the Bible, in conjunction 
with the data of profane history, In this connexion it 
must be noted that: (1) The years B. c. are figured 
from Nisan to Nisan, which month usually began with 
the new moon about the vernal equinox; (2) the years 
during which the kings reigned are understood to be 
enumerated in accordance with their accession to the 
throne, and not according to the beginning of the year 


therefore, to consider the dates B. c. here given as— 
within a year, earlier or later—more or less inaccurate. 
Dates marked with an asterisk (*) may, however, be 
regarded as reasonably exact. 

The inaccuracies in the chronology of the Bible are 
attributable to various causes. In many cases they 
are due to would-be “corrections” on the part of the 
copyists, who did not understand certain passages or 
sought to bring certain dates into agreement with 
an error of long standing. Thus the discrepancy of 
twenty years excess in the reign of Azarias has also 
been carried through the synchronisms of the Israel- 
itish kings, Zacharias, ete. The synchronistic com- 
parisons between Joatham, Achaz, and Ezechias, on 
the one hand, and Phacee and Osee, on the other, form 
a very inaccurate combination, brought into the Bibie 
by the speculations of successive copyists and com- 
mentators. 

The statement, tolerably accurate chronologically, 
concerning the beginning of Osee’s reign, “in the 
twentieth vear of Joatham”’ (IV Kings, xv, 30), who, 
be it noted, only reigned sixteen years (vy. 33), seems 
to have originated with some one who did not wish to 
mention the godless Achaz. The twenty years of the 
reign of Phacee, in whose second year Joatham be- 
came king, stand in relation to the twentieth year of 
Joatham like cause and effect. The synchronisms of 
Ezechias with Osee got into the Bible through the 
undoubtedly genuine “twelfth year of Achaz”’, during 
which Osee became an independent king, by means of 
the following arithmetical calculation :— 
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shee bene Eingip the Band year of Asarias, (1) That which is added, II Par., xxx, 5-9, 11, 25; 
ees ” Pini 0 35 Par Nohae and xxxi, 1, about the first year of Ezechias, was not 
Total 81 years to Osee. possible while a king ruled in the kingdom of the Ten 
Azarias reigned 52 years Tribes. 
Joatham ~ 16 ” 


(2) If Ezechias became king six or seven years be- 
fore the capture of Samaria, consequently in 728-7, 
Saberact Bl veard io Osss then his reign of twenty-nine years must have ended 

Wiborcinenien O yeass of (eae dill Reeobias be. in 699-8, and his recovery must have taken place 

came kine. fifteen years before, about 713. On this occasion the 

That the reverse is not the case, that is, that the Promise is made to Ezechias that he and his city 
twelfth year of Achaz is not the result of a calculation, Jerusalem shall be delivered “out of the hand of the 
is shown by the fact that the other possible calcula. ‘ing of the Assyrians” ([V Kings, xx, 6). This king 
tions would produce the fourth, and not the twelfth, W&S Sennacherib, who ascended the throne only in 


year of Achaz. The other reckonings are as follows:— 195, while this event, according to Assyrian sources, 
took place not earlier than 701. There is no ground 


Achaz Na 16 
Total 84 years to Ezechias. 


2 Tas 5 v : 

ae years of ees aa res eran for assuming that strained relations existed between 

Motal 7a" to (Ones Ga ena chars. HEzechias and Sargon (722-705), who, nevertheless, 

Less 68 ” to Achaz just about 713, was engaged with the Philistines, and 
Thereremain 4 ” of Achaz when Osee becomes king. in 711 conquered Azotus (cf. Is., xx, 1). The cause of 
The year 68 of Azarias = 17 Phacee = 16 Joatham = 0 Achaz. serious animosity between Ezechias and Assyria was 
4 4 4 4 evidently the embassy of Merodach-Baladan, who 

The year 72 of Azarias = 21 Phacee = 20 Joatham =4 Achaz= had no relations whatever with the King of Juda, and 


EAM... Mes : who did not send to him a magnificent embassy to 
From this it appears that not the “twelfth year of congratulate him on his recovery without some ul- 
Achaz’”’, but the “twentieth year of Joatham”’, is terior motive. We cannot but regard this as an ex- 
LLL LE 


Juda Year Israel | Year Remarks Juda Year| Israel Year Remarks 
B. G: B.C. B.C. Bes 
David 1012 Joas—co- 

Solomon 972 reign |799 |37 Joas of Juda. Cf. 
(Building of the IV Kings, xiii, 1, 
Temple) 969 f an nee Ne 10, ibid. 

_9 |fJero- _(ga9_. “king |7 ter his father’s 
Roboam 933-2 Foam Ij |933-2 : death. 
Abbiam sce. sce 915 Amasias 796 
Asai rasiiasia ei 913-2 jJero- | 789 Reigned 31, not 41, 
Nadab 912-1 {boam IT} years. 
Baasa 911-0 Azarias 768-7 15 years after the 
Ela |888-7 death of Joas of 
Zambri |887-6 d Israel. ‘‘Seven 
Amri 887-6/III Kings, xvi, 15, 16 and twentieth 
a 882 |III Kings, xvi, 23. year of Jeroboam” 
After the death of is erroneous. 
Thebni (v. 22) Reigned 32, not 
Achab 875* 52, years. 
Josaphat—co- Zacharias |750 18, not 38, of Aza- 
reign 874 39 Asa. Cf. IT Par., rias. 
xvi, 12 Joatham—regent/750— 
4 Achab 49 16 before Achaz. 
- king | 871* Sellum 749-8 |19 Azarias. 
Ochozias |854* |Shortly before Nisan, Manahem |749-8 | 19 Azarias. 
853. As late as Phaceia [738-7 |30 Azarias. 
the summer of 854, Phacee 737-6 |32 Azarias. 
Achab fought with ne king |736-5 His third year as 
Benadad against king is mentioned 
Salmanasar am Tl Pari, scmyals oS: 
Joram |853* |18 Josaphat, IV Achaz 734-3 4,not17,Phacee _ 
Kings, viii, 16, be- Osee 730 As vassal of Assyria 
ing supposed to after the death of 
read: ‘‘In the Phacee, who only 
twentieth year of ruled 7 years. 
Josaphat”’ (from fe 723 Independent. 12 
874 on) stg Achaz. 
849* ind 0 , 
Hage 11 Joram of Israel. Osee 722-1 |Capture of Samaria 
reign 843 Cf. II Par., xxi, 18]|Ezechias  - 718-7 “Third year 0 
and 19, with xxii,4 Osee”’ is incorrect. 
iS king | 842 12 Joram of Israel ||Manasses 689-8 Reigned 45, not 55, 
Athalia 842-1 |Jehu 842* years. 
Joas 836-5 Amon 643 
Joachaz |814-3 Josias 641 
Joachaz 610% 
Joakim 609* 
Joachin 598* 
|\Sedecias 598 
End of Sedecias |587 Capes of Jerusa 
em. 


a IT, 
reckoned. The calculation was correct in regard to pression of the unfriendly attitude towards the As- 
Osee’s beginning as vassal of Assyria. But some one  syrians which was favoured by Ezechias. This is the 
else confused this with the declaration of indepen- light in which we can understand the war of the 
dence of Osee in the twelfth year of Achaz, andthus Assyrian against Juda. But cause and effect must be 
arrived at the “third year of Osee” before the begin- connected according to time. As to the year 713 or 
ning of Ezechias, whence resulted further synchronis- shortly afterwards (for the delivery of Ezechias), there 
tic statements between Osee and Ezechias. That can, then, be no discussion. The year 703 is probably 
these synchronisms are not historical, but must have correct; Merodach-Baladan had then regained the 
been introduced into the Bible by a “speculator”’, is throne of Babylon, and Sennacherib already ruled in 
proved by what follows:— Assyria. Thus the recovery of Ezechias would have 
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taken place in about 704. While this would be his 
fourteenth year, 718-7 would then be his first, which 
calculation also agrees with other data. Cf. Winck- 
ler, “‘ Alttest. Unters.”’, 135. 

(3) If Ezechias became king in 728-7, then Achaz 
could not have reigned more than seven or eight years, 
and in this ease the father would at most have been 
only seven years older than the son (cf. what follows). 
For a joint reign of Hzechias and Achaz is out of the 
question, and the supposition that Ezechias was not 
his son is, in view of IV Kings, xviii, 1, and II Par., 
xxviii, 27, without sufficient basis. Neither can 
another interpretation of the word son, accepted a 
number of times in the Books of Kings by Herzog, be 
considered a fortunate hypothesis. 

By the anticipation of the twenty-nine years’ reign, 
of Izechias there resulted a shortage of ten years 
which has probably been made up by lengthening the 
reign of Manasses by ten years. 

The year 730 as the beginning of Osee’s reign is, 
according to Biblical statistics, reasonably certain. 
For in his sixth or seventh year, and in the twelfth 
year of Achaz, he rose against Salmanasar (IV Kings, 
xviii, 9; ef. xvii, 4), and in his ninth year Samaria was 
taken. The year 722--1 being the ninth, 730 is conse- 
quently the first. The Assyrian account of the death 
of Phacee and the nomination of Osee is usually placed 
by Assyriologists at about 734-732, since Theglath- 
phalasar was not in Palestine again after 732. This 
reason is, however, not convincing. The course of 
évents after 735-4 is probably as follows. The anti- 
Assyrian party in Palestine, of which Rasin of Damas- 
cs was the head and moving spirit, organized an up- 
rising and endeavoured to draw the other nations into 
it. Hence the alliance between Rasin and Phacee 
against Juda, which declined to participate in the up- 
rising, and their endeavour, on the death of Joatham, 
to keep his son Achaz from the throne. Achaz 
appealed to Theglathphalasar for assistance. The 
latter immediately made for his object, namely, the 
subjection of Syria and the conquest of Damascus, 
without neglecting to occupy also the surrounding 
distriets which belonged to Israel. Cf. [V Kings, xvi, 
7-9; and xv, 29. After the fall of Damascus in the 
summer of 732, Tyre and Israel must have been con- 
quered, but, when winter approached, Theglath- 
phalasar turned all further operations over to his 
rabsak (whom he, according to his own inscriptions, 
dispatehed against Tyre), and retired to Ninive. The 
territory of Israel was taken possession of, perhaps 
partly while the monarch was still in command; but, 
before Samaria could be taken, Osee, supported by the 
Assyrian party, had executed his stroke and caused 
Phacee to fall. Various circumstances assign the sub- 
jection of Tyre, Israel, and Asealon to 731-30, and the 
appointment of Osee as Assyrian vassal king over 
Israel need not be placed before 730. (Cf. Winckler, 
op. cit., 132, sqq.) 

The chronology of the kings of Juda, as approxi- 
mately determined above, has still to be compared 
with their ages at the commencement of their respec- 
tive reigns—given in Holy Scripture for most of them. 
If we assume that, in the co-regencies which we have 

onsidered, the age at the beginning of the co-adminis- 
tration is indicated, we arrive at about the following 
dates of birth: 


David 1042 | Achaz, s. (7538 or) 758 
Roboam (grandson) 973 | Ezechias, s. 742 
Josaphat (great-g.s.) 909 | Manasses, s. 700 
Joram, s. 881 | Amon, s. 665 
Ochozias, s. 864 | Josias, s. 649 
Joas, 8. 843 | Joachaz, s. 633 
Amasias, s. 821 | Joakim, b. 634 
Azarias, &. 783 | Joachin, s. (606 or) 616 
Joatham, s. 774 | Sedecias, s. of Josias 619 


The variants 42, 20, and 8, in connexion with Ocho- 
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zias, Achaz, and Joachin, must be considered as 
erroneous. : i 2 Says 

The year 774 in connexion with Joatham is im- 
possible, because his father was born in 783. In order 
to avoid other difficulties, we shall, in connexion with 
Joatham, write 15 instead of 25 (years old when he 
began to reign). The year of his birth thus becomes 
764. By this Achaz, who is supposed to have been 
born in 758 (or 753), reaches into the same period, 
however. Let us here also write 15 instead of 25. 
Now Achazis bornin 748. But, in this case, Ezechias 
cannot have been bornin 742. If we again change the 
25 years, in the case of Ezechias, to 15, then the year 
of his birth becomes 732. (If we suppose the reign of 
Ezechias to begin in 728-7, there is no way of account- 
ing for Ezechias as the son of Achaz.) The confusion 
in the duration of the various reigns of the period was 
responsible for the increase in the different life-times. 

: t 
The change from the singular ‘eser (ten) to the plural 
esrim (twenty) was but a step. 

More errors need not be supposed in the enumera- 
tive statement of the various ages. In the above list 
only the following changes have to be made: Joatham 
764; Achaz, 748; Ezechias, 732. 

A reasonably complete bibliography is found in Herzoe, Die 
Chronologie der beilen Kinigsbiicher (Minster, 1909). We 
mention the most noted works among a very rich literature: 
Evsesius, Chronicon in P.G., XI; and ed. ScuoEns, II (Berlin, 
1875); Gporcios SYNKELLOS, Chronographia (ed. DInporr, 
Bonn, 1829); Bupn, ed. Roncauui, Vetustiora latinorum scrip- 
torum chronica (Padua, 1787); MeNnocutus, Biblia Sacra, IT 
(Vienna, 1755); GBNEBRARD, Chronographie_Libri IV (Paris, 
1600); a Lapipe, Commentaria in III et IV Regum (Antwerp, 
1616—); Peravius, Opus de doctrina temporum (Paris, 1627); 
Ipem, Rationarium temporum, ed. Haak (Leyden, 1724); Scaur- 
GER, De emendatione temporum (Jena, 1629); UsHER, Chronol. 
Sacra (Oxford, 1660); Des VicNoues, Chronologie de V histoire 
sainte (Berlin, 1738); BENGEL, Ordo Temporum (Stuttgart, 
1741); Catmetr, Comment. Litter. in omnes libros vet. et nov. 
test., II (Venice, 1769); Maistre pE Sacy, Erklarung der hl. 
Schrift, VII (Augsburg, 1790); JAnN, Einl. in die Bicher des A. 
T. (Vienna, 1802); IpELER, Handbuch der mathematischen und 
technischen Chronologie (Berlin, 1825); HANEBERG, Einleitung 
ins A. T. (Ratisbon, 1845); Seyrrarru, Chronologia Sacra 
(Leipzig, 1846); Bosanquet, Chronology of the reigns of Tiglet- 
Pilesar, Sargon, Shalmanezer and Senacherib (London, 1855); 
OppERT, Les inscriptions Assyriennes des Sargonides et les 
fastes de Ninive (Versailles, 1862); IpeEm, La Chronologie biblique 
fixée par les éclipses des inscriptions cunéiformes (Paris, 1868); 
ScHRADER, Die Keilinschriften und das A. T. (Giessen, 1872); 
Bunsen, The Chronology of the Bible connected with contenipo- 
raneous events in the history of Babylonians, Assyrians, and Egyp- 
tuans (London, 1874); BranprEs, Abhandlungen zur Geschichte 
Orients im Altertum (1874); Gurscumip, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
des alten Orients (Leipzig, 1876); Masprro, Histotre ancienne de 
UVOrient; DuncKEeR, Gesch. des Altertums (Leipzig, 1878); 
RasxKa, Chronologie der Bibel (Vienna, 1878); ScHAFreR, Die 
biblische Chronologie vom Auszug aus Aegypten, etc. (Minster, 
1879); NETELER, Zusammenhang der altt, Zeitrechnung mit der 
Profangeschichte (Miinster, 1879); Fiorcy, Die Chronelogie der 
Bibel, des Manetho und Berosus (Leipzig, 1880); BRUNNENGO, 
Chronologia biblico-assira (Prato, 1886); Vicouroux, La Bible 
et les découvertes modernes; LEDERER, Die biblische Zeitrechnung 
(Speyer, 1889); Atxrr, Die Chronologie der Biicher der Kénige 
und Paralipomenon (Leokschiitz, 1889); Wiycxier, Alitesta- 
mentl. Unterschungen (Leipzig, 1892); KauLen, Einleitung in 
die Hl. Schrift (4th ed., Freiburg im Br., 1899); ForHerIncHaAM, 
The Chronology of the O. T. (London, 1900); Orrrii, Geschichte 
Israels bis auf Alerander (Calw, 1905); Kreczmar, Chronolo- 
gische Untersuchungen (Prague, 1905); Bossr, Die chronolo- 
gischen Systeme im A.T. und bei Josephus in Mitt. der vorderasi- 
atischen Gesellschaft; Suonr, De regeeringsjaren der koningen van 
Juda en Israel in De Katholiek (Leyden and Utrecht, 1893); 
Ippm in Scuets, Inleiding op het Derde en Vierde Boek der 
Koningen in Biblia Sacra V. T. (Bois-le-Duc). 
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Kingston, ARCHDIOCESE OF (KINGSTONIENSIS or 
REGIOPOLITANA), comprises the territory from the 
eastern line of Dundas County to the western boun- 
dary of Hastings County in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, and includes the Counties of Addington, 
Dundas, Frontenac, Grenville, Hastings, Lanark, 
Leeds, Lennox, and Prince Edward. The territory of 
the present archdiocese was a portion of the old 
Diocese of Quebec. In 1817 the Diocese of Quebec 
was erected into an archdiocese, the western portion, 
Upper Canada, now the Province of Ontario, being 
made a vicariate, and the Rev. Alexander Macdonell, 
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Pastor at St. Raphael, Glengarry, since 1804, was 
nominated first vicar-Apostolic of the district. His 
consecration tovk place on 31 December, 1820, in the 
Ursuline chapel at Quebee. The bishop continued to 
reside for some years at St. Raphael, which thus be- 
came the first episcopal see in the new province and 
the second established in all Canada. It was to Glen- 
garry that the bishop brought, in 1803 and 1804, the 
members of the famous Highland Catholic regiment of 
Glengarry Fencibles, disbanded i1 Scotland in 1802. 
In 1804, to minister to the scattered Catholic settlers 
and Indians in the vast Province of Upper Canada, 
there were but two priests, the Rev. Alexander Mac- 
donell (afterwards bishop) and an assistant. About 
1816 the number of priests had increased to six, two 
at St. Raphael, one at Perth, one at Kingston, and 
two at Sandwich. The vicariate was created a dio- 
cese by Pope Leo XII in a Brief dated 27 January, 
1826, and Kingston was named the see. It was the 
first diocese established in a British colony since the 
so-called Reformation. In this year Bishop Mac- 
donell applied for a coadjutor, and the Rev. Thomas 
Weld, an English priest, was consecrated Bishop of 
Amycla and coadjutor of Upper Canada on 6 August, 
1826. The state of his health did not permit Bishop 
Weld to come to Canada. He remained some years 
in England, and, going to Rome, he was made Cardinal 
by Pius VIII in 1830. 

The beginning of a diocesan seminary was made at 
St. Raphael, where Bishop Macdonell established the 
College of Iona, under the direction of Rey. William 
P. Macdonald, afterwards vicar-general for twenty 
years. He was also the editor of “The Catholic”, the 
first Catholic journal published in the English lan- 
guage in Canada. It was a vigorous polemical weekly, 
and was issued at Kingston in 1830-31, and at Hamil- 
ton from 1841 to 1844. 

The bishop had resided at York, now Toronto, for 
some years, and came to Kingston in 1836. One of 
his earliest acts was to obtain from the Legislature an 
Act of Incorporation for the Regiopolis College at 
Kingston. The cornerstone of the college was laid on 
il June, 1838. This building is now used as a hos- 
pital by the Sisters of the Hdétel Dieu. The college 
became a famous seat of learning, and continued its 
usefulness till 1869, when it was temporarily closed. 
On another site in the city, Regiopolis College was re- 
established by the late Archbishop Cleary, and is now 
in a flourishing condition under the presidency of the 
archbishop, the Most Reverend Dr. Gauthier. A new 
coadjutor was appointed in 1833 in the person of the 
Rev. Remigius Gaulin, who became the second Bishop 
of Kingston on the death of Bishop Macdonell in 1842. 
At this date (1840) there were 48 churches in the dio- 
cese. The western region was erected into the Dio- 
cese of Toronto in 1841, and the eastern territory, the 
Diocese of Ottawa (Bytown), was formed in 1848. 
Bishop Gaulin died on 8 May, 1857, and the Right 
Rey. Patrick Phelan, who had been his administrator 
since 1852, was placed in charge of the diocese. 
Bishop Phelan’s episcopate lasted but one month, as he 
died on’ 6 June following, and the Rt. Rev. Edward 
J. Horan succeeded him. Under Bishop Horan the 
diocese was enriched with many valuable charitable 
and educational institutions, but sickness and grow- 
ing infirmities compelled him to resign his see shortly 
before his death (15 Feb., 1875), to make way for 
the Rt. Rev. John O’Brien, whose episcopate lasted 
till 1 Aug., 1879. The rapidly increasing numbers 
of Catholic inhabitants necessitated another division 
of the diocese, and in 1874 the Vicariate-Apostolic of 
Northern Canada was erected, to become, in its turn, 
the Diocese of Peterborough, in 1882. The Right Rev. 
J. V. Cleary, at one time President of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Waterford, Ireland, had been consecrated in 
Rome, 21 Nov., 1880, to succeed Bishop O’Brien, and 
when the diocese was made an archdiocese by a Brief 
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dated 28 July, 1889, he became the first archbishop. 
With the formation of the archdiocese the Counties 
of Glengarry, Stormont, and Cornwall were separated 
from the Diocese of Kingston, erected into the sep- 
arate Diocese of Alexandria, which, with the Diocese 
of Peterborough, became suffragan of Kingston. In 
the incumbency of the present archbishop, the Most 
Rev. Charles H. Gauthier, the suffragan Diocese of 
Sault Ste. Marie has been added (16 Sept., 1904). 

The capital city of the archdiocese is Kingston. 
A gathering ground of old for the neighbouring In- 
dian tribes, it was made the seat of Government in 
1841 on the union of the two Canadas, and remained 
such for four years. The Cathedral of the Immacu- 
late Conception is located there, as is Regiopolis Col- 
lege; also two schools for girls, with an attend- 
ance of 314, a school for boys, with 250 pupils, a 
mother-house of the Sisters of Charity of Providence, 
with 140 sisters, which cares for 300 old and infirm, 
as well as an annexed orphanage. The Hotel Dieu 
and Orphan Asylum, in charge of the Hospital Sisters 
of St. Joseph, has charge of 45 orphan girls, and 
there is a convent of the Sisters of Notre Dame with 
139 pupils. Schools are also maintained by the Sis- 
ters of Charity of Providence at Belleville, 400 pupils; 
Brockville, 250 pupils; Chesterville, 70 pupils; Perth, 
230 pupils; Prescott, 300 pupils; and Trenton, 180 
pupils. These sisters have also established hospitals 
at Brockville and Smith’s Falls. The Sisters of 
Notre Dame are in charge of schools at Brockville, 
170 pupils, and Westport, 147 pupils. The Arch- 
diocese of Kingston now has 38 churches with resi- 
dent priests, and 22 missions with churches; 61 
priests, 54 secular and 7 of the Fathers of the Con- 
gregation of Mary; 1 college for boys, with 100 stu- 
dents; 3 academies for young ladies, with 295 pupils; 
46 parochial schools, with 6500 pupils; 2 orphan 
asylums, with 85 orphans; 3 hospitals. The Catholic 
population of the archdiocese approximates 43,000. 
(See MAacbDONELL, ALEXANDER.) 

Le Canada ecclésiastique (1909); Wutrzius, Official Cath. 
Direct. (1909); Ann. Pont. Cath. (1908); Gerarchia Catt. (1908); 
The Canadian Catholic Directory (1909); MacpnoneLL, Remi- 
niscences; O'’SULLIVAN, Essays on the Church in Canada. 

STANLEY J. QUINN: 


Kinloss (Gaelic ceann-loch, ‘‘head of the loch”) 
Cistercian abbey on the coast of Morayshire, Scotland, 
founded in 1150 or 1151 (authorities differ) by King 
David I, in gratitude, according to the popular legend, 
for having been guided into safety by a white dove 
when he had lost his way hunting in the adjacent for- 
est. The monastery was colonized from Melrose, and 
the greater part of the church and buildings were 
erected before 1200. Pope Alexander II confirmed 
the royal foundation to the second abbot, Reinerius, 
in 1174; and by 1229 the abbey was in a position to 
send out.a colony to the newly-founded monastery of 
Culross, in Perthshire. Kinloss was richly endowed 
by David’s successors, and also by private benefac- 
tors, among its possessions being the valuable salmon- 
fishings on the River Findhorn, granted by Robert 
Bruce and confirmed by James Iand James IV. The 
abbots were mitred, with a seat in Parliament, and the 
house had a special prominence and importance as the 
only abbey in the extensive province of Moray. In 
the autumn of 1303 King Edward I, while on his pro- 
gress through the north of Scotland, stayed at WKin- 
loss for three weeks with a large retinue, and received 
the fealty of Abbot Thomas. Abbot Chrystal (1504— 
1535) did much for the material welfare of the house, 
providing furniture for the church and books for the 
library; but the most illustrious of the twenty-four 
abbots who ruled the monastery was his successor, 
Robert Reid, who held the priory of Beauly im com- 
mendam, together with the Abbacy of Kinloss. This 
wise, learned, and excellent prelate was sent as the 
king’s commissioner to Henry VIII to treat for peace, 
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and again to France in connexion with the marriage 
of James V. He erected a new library and other build- 
ings at his abbey, and carefully administered the prop- 
erty of the house. He became Bishop of Orkney in 
1541, and his nephew Walter succeeded him as abbot. 
Walter conformed to Protestantism, and alienated 
most of the lands, which were erected into a temporal 
lordship in 1601 in favour of Edward Bruce, created 
Lord Bruce of Kinloss, a title still enjoyed by his de- 
scendant the Earl of Elgin, although the lands of Kin- 
loss were sold in 1643 to Brodie of Lethen, which fam- 
ily now owns them. Only a few fragments remain of 
the abbey buildings, including the west cloister wall, 
two fine Norman arches, and a two-storied building 
with groined roof, traditionally called the ‘“‘prior’s 


chambers”. The church has entirely disappeared. 

Frrrerivus, Hist. Abbat. Kynloss., ed. BANNATYNE CLUB 
(1839); Sruart, Records of the Monastery of Kinloss (Edin- 
burgh, Soc. of Antiquaries, 1872); Saaw, Hist. of the Province 
of Moray, ed. Gorvon (Glasgow, 1882), III, 160-182; Ropprt- 
son, Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals (Aberdeen, 1891), 93, 97; 
Rampini, Hist. of Moray and Nairn (Edinburgh, 1897), 116—- 
118; Waucorr, Ancient Ch. of Scotland (London, 1874), 176- 
179. 


D. O. Hunter-Buarr. 


Kino, Evsesivs, a famous Jesuit missionary of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; b. 10 August, 
1644, in Welschtirol (Anauniensis); d. 15 March, 1711. 
Kiihn (his German name; Kino representing the Italian 
and Spanish form) entered the Upper German Province 
of the Society of Jesus on 20 Nov., 1665. He was pro- 
fessor of mathematics for some years at Ingolstadt, and 
went to Mexicoin 1680. There he founded the mission 
of Lower California (Clavigero, ‘‘ Historia della Califor- 
nia’’, Venice, 1787, I, 163 sqq.), the mission first begin- 
ning to develop when Father ISino, who had been work- 
ing since 1687 in Sonora, crossed the Rio Colorado on 
a bold voyage of exploration, and discovered the over- 
land route to California, which he thus demonstrated 
to be a peninsula. We owe our first exact informa- 
tion about this vast and at that time almost unknown 
country to the reports and cartographical sketches of 
Father Kino, who thoroughly explored the country 
several times, covering, according to Clavigero, more 
than 20,000 miles. On his apostolic activity in Son- 
ora, Shea writes (“The Catholic Church in Colonial 
Days”, New York, 1886, p. 526 sq.): ‘He entered 
Upper Pimeria, 13 March, 1687, and established his 
first mission at Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores, having 
gained a chief named Coxi as his first convert. From 
this point he extended his influence in all directions, 
evincing wonderful ability in gaining the Indians, and 
in presenting the truths of Christianity in a way to 
meet their comprehension and reach their hearts.” 
Venegas (Noticia de la California, Madrid, 1757, IT, 
88) and Alegre (Hist. de la Comp. de Jestis en Nueva 
Espafia, II, 54sq., 155 sq.) speak in terms of the great- 
est admiration of this extraordinary man. According 
to a manuscript account of Father P. A. Benz, S. J., 
Kino was shot by rebel Indians on 15 March, 1711. 
“No life’, writes Shea regretfully (loc. cit.), “has 
been written of this Father, who stands with the 
Venerable Anthony Margil as the greatest missionaries 
who laboured in this country’. 

Manuscript sources extant of Father Kino among others: 
Diario del viaje hecho por las orillas del rio Grande; Descripcién 
de la Pimeria alta, Paso por tierra 4 la California, descubierto y 
demarcado por el P. Bus. Fr. Kino 1689-1701; Mapa del 
paso por tierra & la California, 1706. The map (Tabula Cali- 
forne anno 1702, ex autoptica olbservatione delineata R.P. 
Chinoe, S.J.) is printed in the Newer Welt-Bott, pt. IL, pp. 74-5; 
Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, V (Paris, 1708); Scumrer, Atlas 
novus, II, 98; The Journal de Trévoux says of the map (1704, 
p. 1238; ef. 1703, p. 676; 1705, p. 745): “ Father Kino a German 
Jesuit and very clever in mathematics has made a very exact 
map of this whole journey”. _ See also Viajes a la nacién Pima 
en California en 1694 por los PP. Jesuitas Kino et Kappus; the 
the Historia de Sonora, cited by ALEGRE. 

Printed Sources: Several accounts and letters in the Docum. 

ara la hist. de México, ITT, I, pp. 804 sqq.; ScHERER, op. cit., 
fr, 101sqq. Extracts from letters in the Neuer Welt-Bott, pt. I, 
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pp. 106,109. Cf. SommMEryocsL, Bibl. des écrivains de la Comp. 
de Jésus (Brussels). pate: 
For further details of Kino’s life, see: PLarzwnc, Lebensbilder 
deutscher Jeswiten (Paderborn, 1882), 171 sqq.; Bancrrt, 
Nachrichten aus Californien (Mannheim, 1771), 198 and pas- 
sim; PrnrrERKORN, Sonora (Cologne, 1794), I, 3 saq.; II, 319 
sqq.; GLEESON, The Catholic Church in California, Il, 94; vom 
Ratu, Arizona (Heidelberg, 1885), 306 sqq.; Notes wpon the 
first discovery of California (Washington, 1878); W oodstock 
Letters, X, 29 sqq.;158sqq. On the first discovery of the Casa 
Grande by Father Kino see (e. g.) Scuootcrart, Hist. Cond. 
and Pros. of American Indians, III (1853), 301. 
A. HuonpER. 


Kiowa Indians (pronounced Kai-o-wa, Latin spell- 
ing, Spanish form: Caygua; Comanche form: Kaiwa, 
from Ka-i-gwu, the name used by themselves, of 
uncertain etymology).—An important Plains tribe, 
constituting a distinct linguistic stock, the Kiowan, 
now located in western Oklahoma, but formerly re- 
siding in the mountains about the heads of the Missouri 
River, in western Montana, in close alliance with the 
Crows. From this position they gradually drifted 
southward along the Plains, and after having been 
driven from the Black Hills region by the Sioux about 
the year 1800, made their principal headquarters upon 
the upper Arkansas. About the year 1790 they made 
peace with the Comanche, with whom they have ever 
since been closely confederated, and in company with 
whom they made constant raids far down into Texas 
and old Mexico, even as far as Zacatecas, until finally 
confined upon a reservation in 1869. In this southern 
movement they were accompanied by a small detached 
tribe of Athapascan stock, commonly known as Kiowa- 
Apache, who, in everything but language, are a com- 
ponent part of the Kiowa tribe. The Kiowa made 
their first treaty with the Government in 1837. In 
1867 they joined with the Comanche, Cheyenne, and 
Arapaho in the noted Medicine Lodge treaty, by 
which they agreed to go upon a reservation, but it was 
not until after the decisive battle of the Washita, 
under General Custer, 27 November, 1868, that they 
fulfilled their promise. Among their noted chiefs of 
this period were Setangya, or Satank, “Sitting Bear’’, 
Settainti or Satanta, ‘White Bear”, the “orator of 
the Plains”, and Gui-pigo, ‘Lone Wolf”. In the 
later troubles Setangya was shot to pieces while re- 
sisting military arrest, Settainti committed suicide in 
prison, and Lone Wolf, with a number of others, was 
deported to Florida for a term of three years. 

In 1873 the first educational work in the tribe was 
undertaken by the Quaker teacher, Thomas C. Battey, 
but he was compelled to desist a few months later in 
consequence of the general outbreak of the confed- 
erated southern Plains tribes (1874-1875), in which 
Lone Wolf headed the hostile Kiowa. Since then 
there has been no serious disturbance. Under an 
agreement negotiated in 1892, but held up and essen- 
tially modified before its final ratification in 1900, the 
reservation of the associated tribes was thrown open 
to white settlement, each Indian receiving an allot- 
ment of 160 acres, besides his share of the selling pro- 
ceeds, and they are now American citizens. Before 
their subjection to reservation restrictions the Kiowa 
were a typical equestrian Plains tribe, living in buffalo- 
skin tipis, dressing in buckskin, with paint and feath- 
ers, depending almost entirely upon the buffalo for 
subsistence, without agriculture, pottery, basketry, or 
fixed abode, constantly raiding in every direction, and 
with a reputation even among Indians for turbulent 
ferocity. Their weapons were the bow, lance, and 
shield, which last was made of toughened buffalo hide. 
There was no single head chief. Instead of a clan 
system (see IypIAns) they had a division into six 
(formerly seven) bands, including the Kiowa-Apache. 
On occasion of tribal gatherings, as at their great an- 
nual Sun Dance, each of these bands occupied an 
appointed place in the camp circle. 

They had also a military organization of six orders, 
each with its own ceremonial dance and regulations, 
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together with an heraldic system based upon the shield 
and tipi. Their principal deities were the Sun, the 
Buffalo, the Peyote plant, and the tribal palladium, 
the sacred Taime image, exposed to view only at the 
sun dance. Polygamy existed, marriage was simple, 
and divorce as easy. The dead were buried in the 
ground or in rock caves. The property of the de- 
ceased, including dogs and horses, was destroyed near 
the grave. The relatives, particularly the women, cut 
off their hair, gashed themselves with knives, chopped 
off portions of their fingers, wailed day and night for 
weeks, changed their names, and even dropped from 
the language for a time any word that might suggest 
the name of the dead. The same custom was noted 
by the Jesuit Dobrizhoffer among the Abipone of 
Argentina one hundred and fifty years ago. They 
named years by consecutive sun dances, and pre- 
served a chronological pictograph record going back to 
1833. They are now nearly all in houses, wearing 
citizen’s dress, largely Christianized, and making some 
effort at farming, but depending more upon the in- 
come from their rented lands and treaty funds. With the 
exception of some songs and a vocabulary by Mooney, 
very little has yet been published of their language, 
which is strongly nasal and explosive, but sonorous, 
and. comparatively simplein grammar. From perhaps 
1800 souls in 1800, they number now about 1270, be- 
sides 160 Iiowa-Apache. After Battey, the first mis- 
sionary work in the tribe was begun in 1887 by the 
Methodists, followed by the Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Catholics. The Methodists have since withdrawn, 
and the Presbyterian work is now limited to the 
Apache. The Catholic mission of St. Patrick, at 
Anadarko, the agency centre, was begun in 1891 
through the assistance of Mother Catherine Drexel, 
and is now in flourishing condition under the Bene- 
dictine Fathers assisted by Franciscan Sisters, with 
over 400 communicants in the associated tribes. 

Mooney, Ghost Dance, in 14th Rept. Bur. Am. Ethnology 
(Washington, 1896); Inem, Calendar Hist. of the Kiowa Indians 
in 17th Rept. Bur. Am. Ethn. (Washington, 1898); Annual Re- 
ports of Comr. of Ind. Affairs (Washington); Annual Rept. Di- 
rector Bur. Cath. Ind. Missions (Washington). 

JAMES Mooney. 


Kircher, ATHANAsIvs, celebrated for the versatil- 
ity of his knowledge and particularly distinguished for 
his knowledge of the natural sciences, b. 2 May, 1601, 
at Geisa a small town on the northern bank of the 
Upper Rhone (Buchonia); d. at Rome, 28 Novy., 1680. 
From his birthplace he was accustomed to add the La- 
tin epithet Bucho, or Buchonius, to his name, altbough 
later he preferred calling himself /uldensis after Fulda, 
the capital of his native country. The name Athana- 
sius was given him in honour of the saint on whose 
feast he was born. John Kircher, the father of Atha- 
nasius, had studied philosophy and theology at Mainz, 
without, however, embracing the priestly calling. As 
soon as he had obtained the doctor’s degree in the lat- 
ter faculty, he went to lecture on theology in the Bene- 
dictine house at Seligenstadt. Athanasius studied _hu- 
manities at the Jesuit College in Fulda, and on 2 Oct., 
1618, entered the Society of Jesus at Paderborn. At 
the end of his novitiate he repaired to Cologne for his 
philosophical studies. The journey thither was, on 
account of the confusion caused by the Thirty Years’ 
War, attended with great danger. Together with his 
study of speculative philosophy the talented young 
student devoted himself especially to the natural 
sviences and the classical languages, for which reason 
he was shortly afterwards called to teach these 
branches at the Jesuit colleges in Coblenz and Heiligen- 
stadt. In Mainz, where Kircher (1625) began his the- 
ological studies, he attracted the notice of the elector 
through his ability and his skill as an experimentalist. 
In 1628 he was ordained priest, and hardly had he fin- 
ished his last year of probation at Speyer when the 
chair of ethics and mathematics was given to him by 
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the University of Wiirzburg, while at the same time he 
had to give instructions in the Syrian and Hebrew lan- 
guages. However, the disorders consequent on the 
wars obliged him to go first to Lyons in France (1631) 
and later to Avignon. 

The discovery of some hieroglyphic characters in the 
library of Speyer led Kircher to make his first attempt 
to solve the problem of hieroglyphical writing, which 
still baffled all scholars. At Aix hemade the acquaint- 
ance of the well-known French senator, Nicolas 
Peiresc, whose magnificent collections aroused in 
Kircher the highest interest. Recognizing in Kircher 
the right man to solve the old Egyptian riddle, Peirese 
applied direct to Rome and to the General of the Jesu- 
its to have Kir- 
cher’s call to Vi- 
enna by the em- 
peror setasideand — 
to procure a sum- {28 : 
mons for the 
scholar to the 
Eternal City. This 
generous intention 
was favoured by 
Providence, in- % 
asmuch as Kircher nt 
on his way to Vi- Pa 
enna was ship- 
wrecked near 
Civita Vecchia, 
and arrived in 
Rome before the 
knowledge of his 
eall thither had 
reached him. Un- 
til his death (28 
Nov., 1680), Rome 
was now to be the 
principal scene of 
Jarcher’s many- 
sided activity, which soon developed in such an 
astonishing way that pope, emperor, princes, and prel- 
ates vied with one another in furthering and support- 
ing the investigations of the learned scholar. After 
six years of successful teaching in the Roman College, 
where he lectured on physics, mathematics, and Orien- 
tal languages, he was released from these duties that he 
might have freedom in his studies and might devote 
himself to formal scientific research, especially in 
Southern Italy and Sicily. He took advantage of a 
trip to Malta to explore thoroughly the various voleanoes 
which exist between Naples and that island. He 
studied especially in 1638 the Strait of Messina, where, 
besides the noise of the surge, a dull subterranean rum- 
ble attracted his attention. At Trapani and Palermo 
his interest was aroused by the remains of antedilu- 
vian elephants. But before all else he tried to discover 
the subterranean power of the volcanoes of Etna and 
Stromboli, then in eruption; public attention had been 
called to such mysterious phenomena by the frightful 
eruption of Vesuvius in 1630. 

When Kircher left Messina in 1638 to return to 
Naples, a terrible earthquake occurred which destroyed 
the city of Euphemia. Like Pliny before him (a.p. 79), 
Kircher wished to study at close range this powerful 
convulsion of nature. On reaching Naples he at once 
climbed Vesuvius, and had himself lowered by means 
of a rope into the crater of the volcanic mountain and 
with the help of his pantometer ascertained exactly 
the different dimensions of the crater and its inner 
structure. As the firstfruits of his travels he pub- 
lished, for the Knights of Malta, ‘‘Specula Meli- 
tensis Eneyclica sive syntagma noyum instrumen- 
torum physico-mathematicorum” (Messina, 1638). 
It was forty years later that the fully matured results of 
these investigations appeared in Kircher’s great work, the 
“ Mundus Subterraneus’’, in two volumes (Amsterdam, 
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1678), which enjoyed the greatest repute in his time; not 
only did it give an incentive to the more searching 
investigation of subterranean forces, but it contrib- 
uted much to their final explanation. When again in 
Rome, Kircher began collecting all kinds of antiquities 
and ethnologically important remains, thus laying the 
foundation of the well-known museum which, as the 
“Museum Kircherianum”’, still attracts to-day so 
many visitors to the Roman College. Epoch-making 
also were Kircher’s labours in the domain of decipher- 
ing hieroglyphics, and, on the excavation of the so- 
called Pamphylian obelisk, he succeeded in supplying 
correctly the portions which had been concealed from 
him. It must be remembered that in those days little 
or no attention was paid to this subject, and that it 
was therefore in itself a great service to have taken the 
initiative in this branch of investigation, however 
lacking his efforts may have been in the fundamental 
principles of the science as it is known to-day. Kir- 
cher also gave an impetus to the intimate study of the 
relations between the different languages: Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syrian, Samaritan, Arabic, 
Armenian, Coptic, Persian, Ethiopian, Italian, Ger- 
man, Spanish, French, Portuguese. 

Thus in the most varied branches of science Kircher 
played the réle of pioneer. Even medicine received 
his attention, as is shown for example by his treatise, 
“Serutinium physico-medicum contagiosz luis, que 
pestis dicitur”’ (Rome, 1658). He also tried to form 
a universal language (‘‘Polygraphia seu artificium 
linguarum, quo cum omnibus totius mundi populis 
poterit quis correspondere”, Rome, 1663). His scien- 
tific activities brought him into scientific correspond- 
ence with scholars labouring in the most different 
fields, as the numerous volumes of his extant letters 
show. It is to his inventive mind that we owe one of 
the earliest of our counting machines: the speaking-tube 
and eolian harp were perfected by him. He was also 
the inventor of the magic lantern which has since been 
brought to such perfection and is to-day almost indis- 
pensable. 

That tne most varied judgments should be formed 
and expressed on a man of such encyclopedic knowl- 
edge was only to be expected. He tried to find a 
grain of truth even in the false sciences of alchemy, 
astrology, and horoscopy, which were still in his 
time much in vogue, nor is it surprising that in the 
province of astronomy he did not at this early date 
defend the Copernican System. 

With all his learning and the vast amount of adula- 
tion which he received on all sides, Kircher retained 
throughout his life a deep humility and a childlike 
piety. In 1629 he had intimated to his general his 
desire to devote his life exclusively to the spreading of 
the Faith in China, but this wish remained unfulfilled, 
and, to console himself for this disappointment, he 
erected during his last years a sanctuary (della Men- 
torella) in honour of the Mother of God on the crest of 
the Sabine Hill near Rome, whither, during his life- 
time as now, thousands made pilgrimages and found 
help and consolation. In this sanctuary Kircher’s 
heart was buried, and at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century this place of pilgrimage was distinguished 
by a gigantic statue of our Divine Redeemer on the 
neighbouring crest of Guadagnole. To give an approx- 
imate idea of Iircher’s literary activity it is only 
necessary to remark that during his sojourn in Rome 
no less than forty-four folio volumes came from his 
pen. A full list of his writings is to be found in Som- 
mervogel, ‘ Bibl. Seriptorum 8. J.’”’.. Besides the works 
already named, it is sufficient to mention here: “‘ Mag- 
nes sive de arte magnetica”’ (Rome, 1640; Cologne, 
1643, 1654); ‘‘Lingua egyptiaca restituta’’ (Rome, 
1643); “‘Ars magna lucis et umbre’”’ (Rome, 1644); 
‘‘Musurgia universalis sive ars consoni et dissoni’’ 
(Rome, 1650); “‘Itinerarium extaticum s. opificium 
ceeleste” (Rome, 1656); “‘Iter extaticum secundum, 
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mundi subterranei prodromus”’ (Rome, 1657); “‘Obe- 
liscus Pamphylius”’ (Rome, 1650). 


P. Athan. Kircheri vita a semetipsa conscripta (manuscripts at 
Vienna and Munich), ed. LauGENMANTEL (1684); Prarr, Vita 
A. Kircheri (Fulda, 1631); Beuuau, P. A. Kircher, eine Lebens- 
skizze (Heiligenstadt, 1874); Briscuar, P. A. Kircher. Ein 
Lebensbild (Wiirzburg, 1877); Biog. universelle ancienne et 
moderne, XXII, 440-7; Allgem. deutsche Biog., XVI (1882). 

ApoLF MULLER. 


Kirkwall, a parish, also a royal and parliamentary 
burgh and chief or county town of Orkney, in the north 
of Scotland (the name is Scandinavian, ‘‘ Kirkju- 
vagr”, i.e. “church-bay”). The original church was 
dedicated to St. Olaf (killed in 1033), and the land- 
ward part of the parish is still called St. Ola. The im- 
portance of Kirkwall is due, first, to its having long 
been the residence of the Norse earls of Orkney, who, 
while nominally under the Kings of Norway, were prac- 
tically independent; and, second, from its having 
become the seat of the bishops of Orkney. Magnus, 
Earl of Orkney, was treacherously killed by his cousin 
Haco about 1115; and his nephew Ronald undertook, 
if he recovered possession of the islands from Paul, 
Haco’s son, to build a stone minster at Kirkwall in 
memory of his uncle Magnus, whose sanctity was said 
to be attested by miracles soon after his death. Ron- 
ald eventually became sole ruler of Orkney, and St. 
Magnus’s church was begun in 1137, and was consti- 
tuted the cathedral of the See of Orkney, which had 
been founded in 1102 (asa suffragan of Trondhjem, in 
Norway), the bishop’s seat having been originally at 
Birsa. 

The cathedral was not completed by the founder, 
but additions were made by successive bishops of 
Orkney, this fact accounting for the great variety of 
architecture which it presents. It is one of the two 
ancient Scottish cathedrals (the other being Glasgow) 
which have been preserved entire to the present day; 
and, though not of any great size, remains, both within 
and without, one of the most striking and impressive 
churches in the kingdom. Its total length (outside) is 
234 feet, width of transepts 101 feet, height of tower , 
133 feet. The tall steeple surmounting the tower was 
struck by hghtning in 1671. The three bells in the 
tower are all of pre-Reformation date, though one was 
recast in 1682. The cathedral escaped destruction in 
the sixteenth century, owing to the zealous efforts of 
the bishop; but it fell into decay in succeeding cen- 
turies, there being no funds to keep it in repair, until 
in 1805 and 1845 a certain amount of restoration was 
done by private benefactors and by the Government. 
Many ancient tombs of former earls and bishops re- 
main in the cathedral, the choir of which is now used 
asa Presbyterian place of worship. Only a fragment 
of the episcopal palace—a tower built by Bishop Reid 
in 1540—now remains, and the earl’s castle has en- 
yi disappeared. 

Orkneyinga Saga, ed. DasEnT (Rolls Series, 1894), 61-96, 
239-301; DRYDEN, Description of Church of St. Magnus at Kirk- 
wall (Kirkwall, 1878); Mackiytosu, Glimpses of Kirkwall and 
tts people in the olden time (Kirkwall, 1887); Curious incidents 
from the ancient records of Kirkwall (Kirkwall, 1891); Bittrxes, 
Baronial and Eccles. Antig. of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1848-52). 


O. Hunter-Buarr. 


Kisfaludy, (1) SAnpor, poet; b. at Siimeg, Hun- 
gary, 27 Sept., 1772; d. at Siimeg, 28 October, 1844. 
He went to school at Raab and later studied phi- 
losophy and law at Presburg. In 1792 he gave up 
the study of law, and having joined the army, was 
appointed to the Hungarian lifeguards in Vienna. 
During his sojourn there he was especially attracted 
to the Hungarian writers living in Vienna at that 
time. In 1793 he was transferred to Italy, and 
stationed at Milan. After the surrender of that city 
to Napoleon in 1796, Kisfaludy was sent a prisoner of 
war to France, and confined in Provence, but was 
given his freedom the same year; went to Klagenfurt, 
and from there was transferred to the Wallis regi- 
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ment and sent to Wiirtemberg. He took part in the 
Rhine campaign in 1799, but sent in his resignation 
the same year. He married his early love, Rosa 
Szegedy, in 1800. 

In 1802 Kisfaludy participated in the insurrection 
of the Hungarian nobles, as orderly officer to the 
Palatine, by whose command he later wrote an ac- 
count of the uprising. He became a member of the 
Hungarian Academy in 1830, and was chosen an 
honorary member in 1835. He lost his wife in 1832, 
but later married again, shortly after which his second 
wife also died. The last years of his life were spent 
Wisfaludy is particularly promi- 
His love-songs, which appeared 
under the name 
ot ‘‘ Liebeslieder 
Himfy’s”, the first 
part in 1801, the 
second in 1807, 
assured him an im- 
mense popularity 
among his associ- 
ates. The songs 
revealed the influ- 
ence of Rosa Szeg- 
edy’s love, both be- 
fore and after their 
marriage. The 
metrical rendering 
of his verses is that 
of the sonnet; they 
undeniably show 
the influence of his 
stay in Provence, 
and the impress of 
Petrarch’s songs, 
and yet they are 
in no wise servile imitations of the latter. His ‘‘ Mar- 
chen aus der Ungarischen Vorzeit” is the best of his 
later works; he also tried the field of drama, but with 
little success. 

(2) KAroty Kisratupy, author, brother of the 
above; b. at Tét, 5 Feb., 1788; d. at Pesth, 21 Nov., 
1830. He was the originator of the romantic ten- 
dency in the national Hungarian literature and com- 
edy, also pioneer in the field of Hungarian novel- 
writing. His birth having cost his mother her life, 
he was brought up by his sister. He pursued his 
studies at Raab, but did not finish them as he, as 
well as his brother, chose a military career, taking part 
in the wars with Italy. He resigned his commission 
in 1811, causing a breach with his father, which, in 
spite of repeated attempts at reconciliation, was never 
healed; nevertheless he was not disinherited. Even 
during his military career, Kisfaludy assiduously 
cultivated literature, and henceforth he devoted 
himself to it. When he could no longer expect any 
pecuniary assistance from home, he earned his living 
as an artist in Vienna and Italy and, later, on his 
return to Hungary. At the same time his literary 
energy was not dormant. Besides poetry, he wrote 
plays and dramas. In 1818-19 he experienced not a 
little dramatic success. About this time he published 
his first work in the field of Hungarian comedy, 
which likewise met with popular favour. He made 
up for his lack of early education by deep study, he 
became still more careful of his language, more mod- 
ern, his productions little by little bearing evidence 
of this culture. ; 

His style was rather romantic than classical, and 
not infrequently approached modern realism. His in- 
fluence, especially on the public, became ever greater, 
so that in a certain sense he was the centre of the Hun- 
garian literary life in Pesth. In 1821 he published the 
first volume of his annual ‘‘ Aurora ”, the leading liter- 
ary review of his time, which numbered the most 
prominent writers among its contributors. After 


in his native town. 
nent as a lyric poet. 
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Kélesey, he was the first to cultivate the ballad, he 
also wrote elegies, Italian verse, and national songs. 
Of his prose works, his humorous ones are better than 
the more serious, as his comedies are better than his 
dramas; the Hungarian novel also owes its ascen- 
dency to him. An early death snatched him away 
in the midst of his literary activity. The Kisfaludy 
Society, so named in honour of him, was established 
in 1836, and is devoted to the cultivation of good litera~ 
ture. The Hungarian national theatre also honours 
him by giving yearly one of his plays. He survives 
not alone in his books, but much more in his personal 
influence over the writers of his day, whose leader and 
model he was, in this way proving himself of immortal 
service as the regenerator of Hungarian literature. 
Many editions of his works were issued by Franz 
Toldy, and one in six volumes by Bdndéezi (Budapest, 
1893). 

_ Toupy, Lives of Hungarian Poets (Pesth, 1870), in Hunga- 


Tian; Szinnypy, Lives and Works of Hungarian Writers (Buda- 
pest, 1899), LV, 400-27, in Hungarian. 
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Kiss.—Four times in the Epistles of St. Paul we 
meet the injunction, used as a sort of formula of fare- 
well, “‘Salute one another in a holy kiss” (év ¢ijpare 
aylw), for which St. Peter (1 Pet., v, 14) substitutes 
“in a kiss of love” (év @iAjpari dydrns). It has been 
suggested by F. C. Conybeare (The Expositor, 3rd 
Ser., ix, 461, 1894) on the ground of two passages in 
Philo’s ‘‘ Queestiones in Exodum” (ii, 78 and 118) that 
this was an imitation of a practice of the Jewish. 
synagogues. The evidence adduced, however, is very 
slight. In any case it seems probable that in these 
very early days the custom of Christians so saluting 
each other was not necessarily confined to the time 
of the liturgy. Such salutations were no doubt used 
somewhat promiscuously even between those of oppo- 
site sexes in token of fraternal solicitude and charity 
(pietatis et caritatis pignus,as St. Ambrose, “ Hexaem.’’, 
VI, ix, 68, points out), and the modesty and reserve 
which so many of the pre-Nicene Fathers inculeate 
when speaking of this matter must be held to have 
reference to other occasions than the kiss of peace in 
the liturgy. This is also implied by Tertullian, who. 
speaks of the pagan husband’s reluctance that his 
Christian wife should ‘‘meet one of the brethren with 
a kiss” (alicui fratrum ad osculum convenire, ‘Ad 
Uxor.”, ii, 4). Not improbably St. Paul’s injunction: 
was so interpreted that any synaxis of the faithful 
where there was reading of the Scriptures terminated. 
in a salute of this kind, and it is even possible that the 
appearance of the kiss in certain liturgies at the Mass: 
of Catechumens is due to the same cause. In any 
case we have definite evidence that a kiss was on some 
occasions bestowed outside the actual liturgy. After 
baptism the newly initiated, whether infants or adults, 
were embraced first by the baptizer and then by the 
faithful who were present (see Cyprian, ‘‘Ad Fidum 
Epis.”, Ep. lix, 4, and Chrysostom, Hom. 1, “De 
Util. leg. Serip.”’). The use of the formula Pax tecum 
in some of the later rituals of baptism is probably a 
survival of this practice. 

Again a kiss was and still is given to the newly 
ordained by the bishop who ordains them. Similarly 
after the consecration of a bishop and, ata later date, 
after the coronation of a king, the personage so ex- 
alted, after he was enthroned, was saluted with a kiss, 
while a kiss, no doubt suggested by the Scriptural 
example of the prodigal son, was enjoined in many of 
the rituals for the absolution of a penitent. Of the 
kiss solemnly exchanged between those newly be- 
trothed something will be said under Marriaap (q. v.), 
but we may note here the custom for Christians to: 
bestow a last kiss, which then had a quasi-liturgical 
character, upon the dying or the dead. The prohibi- 
tion against kissing the dead which was issued by the: 
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Council of Auxerre, A. D. 578, almost certainly had 
some relation to the abuse at that time prevalent of 
placing the Blessed Sacrament in the mouth of the 
dead or burying It with them. It may be added that 
throughout the Middle Ages an almost religious so- 
lemnity attached to the public exchange of a kiss as a 
token of amity. Remarkable examples of this may be 
found in the history of the quarrels of Henry II with 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and of Richard Coeur de 
Lion with St. Hugh of Lincoln. In the latter case the 
bishop is recorded to have taken hold of Richard by 
his mantle and to have positively shaken him until the 
king, overcome by such persistence, recovered his 
good humour and bestowed on the saint the salute 
which was his due. 

Kiss or Peacre.—It is not easy to determine the 
precise link between the ‘‘holy kiss” and the liturgi- 
cal ‘‘kiss of peace”, known in Greek from an early 
date as elpivy (i.e. pax, or peace). This latter may be 
quite primitive, for it meets us first in the description 
of the liturgy given by St. Justin Martyr (Apol., I, 
65), who writes: ‘‘ When we have completed the prayers 
we salute one another with a kiss [a\\7Aous piArjuare 
doravbpueba mavodpevo. Tv evxv], whereupon there is 
brought to the president bread and a cup of wine.” 
This passage clearly shows that in the middle of the 
second century the usage already obtained—a usage 
now claimed as distinctive of the liturgies other than 
Roman—of exchanging the kiss of peace at the begin- 
ning of what we call the Offertory. The language of 
many Oriental Fathers and of certain conciliary 
canons further confirms this conclusion as to the primi- 
tive position of the Pax. Thus St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cat. Myst., v, 3) speaking of the time between the 
washing of the celebrant’s hands and the Sursum 
Corda which introduces the Anaphora, or Preface, says, 
‘“Then the deacon cries out aloud: ‘Embrace ye one 
another and let us salute each other. . . . This kiss is 
the sign that our souls are united and that we banish 
all remembrance of injury’.”” Many other Fathers 
(e. g. Origen, Pseudo-Dionysius, and also St. John 
Chrysostom, ‘“‘De Comp. Cordis”, 1, 3) speak in a 
similar tone and use language which implies that the 
Pax preceded the oblation of the elements. Even the 
so-called ‘‘Canons of Hippolytus”, referred by some 
to Rome in the third century, though Funk ascribes 
them to a much later date, imply that the kiss was 
given at the Offertory. The same was undoubtedly 
the case in the Mozarabic and the Gallican liturgies. 
In Rome, however, the kiss of peace was more closely 
united to the Communion, and it must have followed 
shortly after the Pater Noster as it does at present. 
Thus Pope Innocent I in his letter to Decentius 
(A. D. 416) blames the practice of those who give the 
Pax before the Consecration and urges that it was 
meant as a token that ‘‘the people give their assent 
to all things already performed in the mysteries”. 

Another clear testimony of about the same date 
occurs in a sermon attributed to St. Augustine, but 
probably written by St. Cesarius of Arles (P. L. 
XXXVITTI, 1101): “After this [the Lord’s prayer], Pax 
vobiscum is said, and the faithful salute each other 
with the kiss which is the sign of peace.” The Roman 
Ordines, the Stowe Missal which represents Irish usage 
at an early date, and a chorus of liturgical writers 
from the eighth century onwards attest that wherever 
Roman influence prevailed the Pax invariably fol- 
lowed the great consecratory prayer and the Pater. 
It is easy to understand that the usage which placed 
the kiss of peace before the Offertory was prompted by 
the remembrance of those words of our Lord (Mat., 
v, 23-24): “Tf therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, 
and there thou remember that thy brother hath any- 
thing against thee; leave there thy offering before the 
altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother: and 
then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.’ It seems to 
be pretty generally held that this position before the 
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Offertory was the primitive position of the liturgical 
kiss of peace even at Rome. Dom Cabrol and others 
incline to the view that the kiss formed the natural 
sequel to the commemoration of the living and of the 
dead, and that all these three elements, which origi- 
nally found a place at the Offertory, were deliberately 
transferred elsewhere in the course of some early re- 
vision of the Roman Liturgy, the commemoration of 
the living and of the dead being inserted separately 
in the great consecratory prayer, or Canon of the 
Mass, while the Pax was made to follow the Pater 
Noster, having been attracted to that position by the 
words ‘‘Forgive us our trespasses’, etc. (Cabrol, 
‘“‘Origines Liturgiques”, Paris, 1906, pp. 360-361). 
However, the rival theory, that there were originally 
two occasions when the kiss of peace was given, one 
before the Offertory and the other before the Com- 
munion, does not lack probability; for St. John 
Chrysostom, the Prayer Book of Serapion, and Ana- 
staslus Sinaita seem all to know of some such rite 
before Communion, and the practice of kissing the 
bishop’s hand before receiving the Blessed Sacrament 
(see Card. Rampolla, ‘‘S. Melania giuniore”, note 41) 
may possibly be connected with it. According to this 
second theory of the double kiss of peace, both the 
Roman and the Oriental liturgies omitted one of these 
salutations, the Oriental retaining that at the Offer- 
tory, the Roman that at the Communion. In any 
case it is certain that in the early Middle Ages the kiss 
of peace was most intimately associated in idea with 
the reception of Communion (see Pseudo-Egbert, 
““Confessionale”, xxxv, in Wasserschleben, ‘‘ Bussord- 
nungen”, p. 315), and it seems probable that the 
omission of the Pax in Masses for the Dead was due 
to the fact that Communion was not distributed to 
the faithful at such Masses. 

From a very early date, also, the abuses to which 
this form of salutation might lead were very carefully 
guarded against. Bothin the East and the West women 
and men were separated in the assemblies of the faith- 
ful, and the kiss of peace was given only by women 
to women and by men to men. Then in about the - 
twelfth or thirteenth century the use of the instru- 
mentum pacis, or osculatorium, known in English as 
the ‘‘pax-board” or ‘‘pax-brede”, was gradually in- 
troduced. This was a little plaque of metal, ivory, 
or wood, generally decorated with some pious carving 
and provided with a handle, which was first brought 
to the altar for the celebrant to kiss at the proper place 
in the Mass and then brought to each of the congrega- 
tion in turn at the altar rails. But even this practice 
in course of time died out, and at the present day the 
Pax is only given at High Mass, and is hardly any- 
where communicated to the congregation. The cele- 
brant kisses the corporal spread upon the altar (he 
used formerly in many local rites to kiss the sacred 
Host Itself) and then, placing his hands upon the arms 
of the deacon, he presents his left cheek to the deacon’s 
left cheek but without actually touching it. At the 
same time he pronounces the words Pax tecum (Peace 
be with thee); to which the deacon replies, Ht cum 
spiritu tuo (And with thy spirit). The deacon then 
conveys the salute to the sub-deacon, and the sub- 
deacon to the canons or clergy in the stalls. The 
Western Church, however, has not been the only one to 
discover that the ceremony of the Pax could not be 
decorously maintained when manners had grown less 
austere. Among the Greeks hardly a trace of the 
original salute is preserved. Just before the Creed, 
which itself precedes the Anaphora, the celebrant says, 
‘““Peace be to all”, and then he kisses the gifts (veiled), 
while at the same time the deacon kisses his own 
orarion, or stole. In the Syrian rites, the deacon 
touches the priest’s hands, then moves his own hands 
down his face and gives them to be touched by some- 
one else. In this way the salute is passed on. Dean 
Stanley declares that in the Coptic Rite the kiss is 
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still passed among the people from lip to lip, but the 
truth seems to be that each one merely bows to his 
neighbour and touches his hand (see Brightman, 
“Liturgies Kastern and Western”, 1896, p. 585). 

Kissing tHe Aurar.—It is clear that from the 
earliest times a kiss was not only a token of love, but 
also under certain circumstances a symbol of profound 
respect. For example, the son of Sirach (Heclus., 
xxix, 5) describes how would-be borrowers, when they 
wish to ingratiate themselves, ‘‘kiss the hands of the 
lender, and in promises they humble their voice”. It 
1s in accordance with this symbolism, so universally 
understood and practised, that the Church enjoins the 
kissing of many holy objects, e. g. relics, the book of 
the Gospels, the cross, blessed palms, candles, the 
hands of the clergy, and nearly all the utensils and 
vestments connected with the liturgy. In particular 
the altar is repeatedly kissed by the celebrant in the 
course of the Mass, and this practice is of very ancient 

date. The earliest of the Ordines Romani mentions 
it twice, but only twice: first, when the bishop ascends 
to the altar at the beginning, and secondly, at the 
Offertory, when he comes again to the altar from 
his throne. Innocent III speaks of the altar being 
kissed three times, but in the days of Durandus nine 
such salutations were in use, as at present. By a 
symbolism prevalent from a very early period the 
altar was regarded as typical of Christ, the God-Man, 
abiding permanently with His Church in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, and this conception is preserved, for ex- 
ample, in the address now made to the candidate in 
the ordination of a subdeacon. The appropriateness 
of kissing the altar before the salutation Dominus 
vobiscum need not be insisted upon: it clearly im- 
plies that the greeting comes, not from the priest only, 
but from Christ, the head and corner-stone, to the 
faithful who are the members of His Church. On the 
other hand the prayer said by the priest, on first aseend- 
ing to the altar, indicates that this kiss has also special 
reference to the relics therein enshrined. 

KissInG or THE FreEtT.—The veneration shown in 
the kissing of a person’s hand or the hem of his gar- 
ment is accentuated in the kissing of the feet. This is 
probably implied by the phrase of Isaias (xlix, 23): 
‘Kings ... shall lick up the dust of Thy feet.” Under 
tne influence, no doubt, of the ceremonial of king- 
worship, as manifested in the cultus of the Roman 
emperors, this particular mark of veneration came to 
prevail at an early date among the usages of the papal 
court (see Lattey, ‘Ancient King-Worship ”, Lond., 
1909, C. T. S. pamphlet). We read of it in the first 
“Ordo Romanus” belonging to the seventh century, 
but even earlier than this the ‘‘ Liber Pontificalis” 
attests that the Emperor Justin paid this mark of 
respect to Pope John I (523-26), as later on Justinian 
II also did to Pope Constantine. At the election of 
Leo 7V (847) the custom of so kissing the pope’s foot 
was spoken of asanancient one. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful that a practice supported by so early a tra- 
dition should still be observed. It is observed ltur- 
gicalty in a solemn papal Mass by the Latin and Greek 
subdeacons, and quasi-liturgically in the ‘adoration ” 
of the pope by the cardinals after his election. It is 
also the normal salutation which papal etiquette pre- 
scribes for those of the faithful who are presented to 
the pope in a private audience. In his ‘‘De altaris 
mysterio” (VI, 6) Innocent III explains that this 
ceremony indicates ‘‘the very great reverence due to 
the Supreme Pontiff as the Vicar of Him whose feet 
were kissed by the woman who was a sinner”. 


ABROL in Dict. d’Archéologie Chrétienne, II (Paris, 1907), 
eo. Krirc in Kraus, Real. Encyclop. d. christ. Alt., I, 
(Freiburg, 1880), 542-544; THALHOFER, Liturgik, I (Freiburg, 
1883), 648-65; ScHuLrzE in Realencyclop. f. prot. Theol., VI 
(Leipzig, 1899), 274-75; VENABLES in Dict. Christ. Ant., il 
(London, 1880), 902-06; ScupAMORR, Notitia Bucharistica 
(London, 1876), +96, 504, BINTERIM, Denkwii~digheiten, vs 
Part iii, pp. 425 eq.; THALHOFZR In Kirchenlez., s. v. Kuss; 
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Capron, Les Or igines liturgiques (Paris, 1906), 336-37; 360-61; 
Rowautr pp Fipvury, La Messe, VI (Paris, 1883), 134. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


Klaczko, Juxian, Polish author, b. at Vilna, 6 
November, 1825, of Jewish parents; d. at Cracow, 
26 November, 1906. After taking the doctor’s degree 
in 1847 at the University of Kénigsberg, he went to 
Heidelberg to continue his studies under Gervinus, 
who appointed him a collaborator on the ‘Deutsche 
Zeitung”’, a periodical for Russian and Polish affairs. 
In 1848 he spent some time in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen and published at Berlin his first political pam- 
phlet, “Die deutschen Hegemonen ”’, an open letter to 
Gervinus agaiast tne i.corporation of Vosen in the 
German Confederation. About this time he resolved 
to become a Christian, but deferred his baptism for a 
time owing to parental opposition. His father having 
met with financial reverses, Klaczko was left without 
means, and in 1850 went to Paris, where he supported 
himself by his literary labours. His articles written in 
French, and published chiefly in the ‘‘ Revue de Paris’, 
were so brilliant as to win speedy fame for the young 
author. The death of his father, meanwhile, left him 
free to enter the Church, and he was accordingly 
baptized. From 1857 to 1860, with the collaboration 
of Valerian Kalinka, he published a monthly, ‘‘ Wia- 
domogsci Polsxie’’ (Polish News), the general tone of 
which was opposed to revolutionary impulses and 
sudden uprisings. Viewed from a political, as well 
as from a literary and esthetic, standpoint, Klaczko’s 
articles were the most effective and most brilliant that 
had ever appeared in the Polish language. The 
periodical was put under the ban in Russian Poland and 
Galicia, and in 1860 also in Prussia, after which it had 
to be discontinued on account of a lack of subscribers. 

In 1862 there appeared in the “Revue Des Deux 
Mondes”’ Klaczko’s ‘‘Le poéte anonyme’”’, the first 
adequate appreciation of Sigmund Krasinski, and so 
excellently done that it became the basis of all later 
accounts of the poet. This paper assured Klaczko’s 
literary reputation among the French. Soon after- 
wards occurred the unfortunate uprising of 1863. 
While any Polish organization or activity outside of 
Poland itself was now impossible, Klaczko did not 
forget the cause of his country. From official diplo- 
matic sources he compiled information on all the 
details of the Danish and Polish questions, and in 
1866 published his “‘ Etudes de diplomatie”’, a sharp, 
but veiled criticism of the policy of the Powers, to the 
disadvantage of all save Russia and Prussia. The 
“Etudes”? caused a great sensation, which was in- 
creased by the author’s subsequent work ‘“‘ Les préli- 
minaires de Sadowa”’, in which he shows how Austria 
was drawn into war with Prussia (1866). 

Klaczko’s writings bore such strong testimony to his 
political talents that he was appointed by Count 
Benst onthe Ministry of Foreign Affairs, holding in 
addition a seat in the Galician Diet at Lemberg, and 
in the Austrian Reichsrat. Having made a speech in 
the Diet which was out of harmony with Austria’s 
policy of neutrality during the war of 1870, he re- 
signed his public offices and returned to Paris penni- 
less, to devote himself with renewed vigour to the 
artistic and literary pursuits of his youth. After 
several years of work he published ‘‘Causeries floren- 
tines”, a study of Dante in the form of a dialogue, 
containing in one volume the substance of all that 
scholars and critics had said on the subject. Even 
before this he had produced, in 1875, his ‘‘ Deux chan- 
celiers”’, a brilliant portrayal of the characters and 
policies of Princes Bismarck and Gortschakoff. Finally, 
he planned an extensive work under the title of “La 
papauté et la renaissance”’, to show the effects pro- 
duced on the papacy by the worldly spirit of some 
pontiffs, withont in the least derogating from the 
greatness of any epoch. Of the three volumes “‘ Julius 
Tl”, “eo X”’, and ‘Clement VII and the Sack of 
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Rome’”’, only the first was completed, and by the time 
of its publication Maezko was already in the state of 
paralysis in which he spent the last eight years of his 
life. Mass was celebrated in his little drawing-room 
twice a week until his death. Ilaczko was by far the 
most powerful intellect and the most brilliant writer 
of Poland during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 
S. TARNOWSKI. 


Klagenfurt. See GurK, Diocese or. 


Klee, Heinricu, German theologian and exegete, 
b. at Miinstermaifeld, in the Rhine Province, 20 April, 
1800; d. at Munich, 28 July, 1840. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered the seminary of Mainz, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his piety, his talent, and that 
unremitting application to study which characterized 
him throughout his later life. In 1824, the year after 
his ordination, he was appointed to the professorship 
of exegesis and ecclesiastical history in the same semi- 
nary, and in the following year also to that of philos- 
ophy. In the meantime he obtained the Doctorate of 
Theology from the University of Wiirzburg, after pre- 
senting the thesis ‘‘Tentamen theologico-historicum 
de chiliasmo primorum szeculorum”. In 1829 the 
Government of Baden tendered him the chair of exe- 
gesis at Freiburg, vacated by Hug, and at the same 
time the Prussian authorities offered him a professor- 
ship either at Breslau or Bonn. He chose Bonn; but 
his position there was a difficult one. Hermes and 
Hermesianism reigned supreme, and the presence of 
Klee, an exponent of sound Catholic principles, was 
viewed with unconcealed disfavour by his Rationalistic 
colleagues. His tact and genial manners, his attrac- 
tive lectures and learned works, however, gradually 
won him influence. After a ten years’ stay at Bonn, 
during which he taught dogmatic and moral theology, 
the history of dogma and exegesis, Klee was induced 
by the conflict between Archbishop von Droste-Vis- 
chering of Cologne and the Hermesian professors to ac- 
cept the call to the University of Munich as successor 
to Mohler in the chair of dogmatic theology and exege- 
sis, but a premature death carried him off within a 
year. Klee’s intense devotion to work enabled him to 
publish a number of works within a comparatively 
short period. ‘‘Die Beicht”, a work which shows his 
close acquaintance with the Fathers, appeared at 
Frankfurt in 1827. Then followed in rapid suecession: 
“‘Commentar tiber das Evangelium nach Johannes” 
(Mainz, 1829); ‘‘Commentar titber den Rémerbrief” 
(Mainz, 1830); ‘‘ Kurzes System der katholisehen Dog- 
matik” (Bonn, 1831); “ Eneyclopiidie der Theologie ” 
(Mainz, 1832); ‘‘Auslegung des Briefes an die He- 
briier” (Mainz, 1833); ‘‘Die Ehe, dogmatisch-arch- 
dologische Abhandlung” (Mainz, 1833; 2nd ed., 1835). 
His most important work is the ‘‘Katholische Dog- 
matik” in three volumes, which went through four 
editions (Mainz, 1834-5, 1840, 1844, and 1861), and 
next to it the ‘‘Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte ” in 
two volumes (Mainz, 1837-8). A posthumous work, 
“‘Grundriss der Ethik”, was edited by Himioben 
(Mainz, 1843, 2nd ed., 1847). Although Klee was 
animated by a thoroughly Catholic spirit, and by his 
‘“‘Katholische Dogmatik” helped to promote sounder 
Catholic ideas among the German clergy, then largely 
infected with Liberalism, some of his views, as, for 
instance, on the origin of the human soul and on the 
fate of children who die without baptism, are open to 
criticism. 


Sausen in Kunz, Katholische Dogmatik (8rd and 4th ed.); 
Horrer, Nomenclator, 111, 773; Hetnricu in Kirchenlex., s. v. 


I’. Becure.. 
Kleiner, Hucinr Louis. See Mysorn, Diocusn or. 


Klesl, Meicntor, cardinal and Austrian statesman, 
b. at Vienna, 19 February, 1552; d. at Wienor-Neu- 
stadt, 18 September, 1630. While France was gov- 
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erned by Cardinal Richelieu, Austria also had her 
cardinal minister of State: but whereas the former 
had but one journée des dupes, the latter lamented his 
downfall for years. Klesl’s parents were Protestants, 
and his father wasa baker. He studied philosophy at 
the University of Vienna, and was with his parents 
brought into the fold of the Chureh by the court 
chaplain, Father Georg Scherer, S.J. He received 
minor orders in 1577, when he was assigned a canonry, 
and, even while in minor orders, he preached and held 
conferences at Korneuburg and in the vicinity, making 
many conversions. In 1579 he became doctor of 
philosophy and provost of St. Stephen’s at Vienna, 
which dignity carried with it the chancellorship of the 
university, and was finally ordained to the priesthood. 
As early as the following year he was appointed coun- 
cillor of the Bishop of Passau for Lower Austria. 
Rudolf II, impressed by the vigour and success of his 
campaign against Protestantism, entrusted him with 
the work of the counter-Reformation, which became 
his life-work. He brought back into the fold the 
cities of Baden, Krems, and Stein, though not without 
great difficulty, nor indeed without actual risk of his 
life. In 1585 he was made imperial councillor by 
Rudolf II, who three years later appointed him court 
chaplain and administrator of the Diocese of Wiener- 
Neustadt. It took him but a very short time to re- 
store the Catholic rule in this thoroughly disorganized 
bishopric. He was compelled in doing so to be con- 
stantly on his guard against the monastie council, 
which, in a memorial on the subject, he calls, “the 
cause of all evil, the champion of godless prelates and 
priests against their bishop, a parasite”’. 

In 1598 Klesl was named Bishop of the Diocese of 
Vienna, which was spiritually and materially ina state 
of degradation. He was not consecrated until 16/4, 
and received the purple from Paul Vin 1616. In16i! 
Matthias placed Klesl at the head of his privy council. 
As such he held full sway in the Government. tHe 
himself admits that he “spoke, wrote, and negotiated ” 
fortheemperor. It was the question of the suecession 
to the throne which caused his downfall. Klesl had 
every reason to fear that his influence would wane, if 
Archduke Ferdinand were once formally declared to 
be the heir apparent. For this reason he delayed the 
settlement of this question. When the Bohemians, 
having tirown their governor out of the window of the 
palace at Prague for the second time, broke out into 
open rebellion, and Iles! could not be induced to take 
energetic measures against them, the Archdukes Max 
of Tyrol and Ferdinand of Steiermark caused the car- 
dinal (20 July, 1618) to be seized in an antechamber of 
the undecided emperor, and had him conveyed to the 
fortress of Ambra. A few days later he was brought 
to the castle of Innsbruck, whence he was transferred 
after a year to the monastery of Georgenberg. In 
November, 1622, the Castle of Sant’ Angelo in Rome 
became his place of confinement. He was granted his 
freedom by the emperor in June of the following year, 
but was to remain in Rome. He lived to enjoy the 
satisfaction of seeing himself solemnly brought back 
to Vienna on 25 January, 1628, and reinstated as 
bishop. He decreed that the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception on 8 December be henceforth observed in 
his dioceses “in the same manner as Sundays and 
other prescribed holy days”’, and in spite of the nun- 
cio’s protestation, he strove to maintain the peculiarly 
Viennese custom whereby Holy Communion was dis- 
tributed on Good Friday. His heart reposes before 
the high altar of the cathedral of Wiener-Neustadt, 
while his body rests in the cathedral of St. Stephen’s. 


Briefe an Adam von Dietrichstein, ed. Brut (1900); Hammerr- 
Purcstauu, Freiherr v. Khiesl des Kardinals, Direktors des 
geheimen Kabinettes Kaisers Matthias, Leben (Vienna, 1847-51), 
with supplements of more than 1000 documents from 50 
archives; KerscHBpauMER. Kardinal Klesel, Minister, Priisident, 
unter Kaiser Matthias (Vienna, 1865): Mbsran, Register zur 
Gesch. ces Kardinals Melchior Klesl, Bischof von Wien in Ko- 
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PALLix, Regesten zur Gesch. der Erzdivzese Wien, IL (Vi 
1894), 160-289; Hurrmer, Gesch. Kaiser Peano iene 
seiner Eltern peal vols., Schaffhausen, 1853-64): GINDELY, 
pee ee Tae teas bai hess B (Prague, 1869); Wimpemann, 
esch. der Keform. und Gegenreform. im Land ter der Enns 
Se ciel ge eed m Lande unter der Enns (5 


C. WoLrsGRUBER. 


Kleutgen, Joser Witnrim Karu, German theo- 
logian and philosopher, b. at Dortmund, Westphalia, 
‘9 April, 1811; d. at St. Anton near Kaltern, Tyrol, 13 
Jan., 1883. He began his studies with the intention 
of becoming a priest, but, owing to the Protestant at- 
mosphere of the school which he attended, his zeal for 
religion gradually cooled. From 28 April, 1830, to 8 
Jan., 1831, he studied philology at the University of 
Munich. He was intensely interested in Plato’s phi- 
losophy and the Greek tragic poets. Though he clung 
to the Faith, it ceased to be the ruling principle of his 
life, and he fell into a deep melancholy. In this state 
he was about to enter upon a secular career, when he 
suddenly received what he always regarded as a spe- 
cial illumination from heaven. Still he was not at rest. 
During the preceding years he had imbibed certain 
ideas from Lessing’s and Herder’s writings, which he 
could not reconcile with the Christian Faith. After 
several weeks of internal conflict he betook himself to 
prayer, and to his astonishment many of his difficul- 
ties vanished at once; the remainder disappeared grad- 
ually. At Easter, 1832, he entered the theological 
academy of Miinster, and after two terms went to the 
seminary at Paderborn, where he was ordained sub- 
‘deacon on 22 Feb., 1834. On 28 April he entered the 
Society of Jesus at Brig, Switzerland, and, to avoid any 
trouble with the German Government in the matter of 
military service, he became a naturalized citizen in one 
of the Swiss cantons, and changed his name to ‘“‘ Pe- 
ters”. After his ordination to the priesthood in 1837 
he was professor of ethics in Fribourg, Switzerland, for 
two years; he then taught rhetoric in Brig from 1840 
till 1843. In 1843 he was appointed professor of 
sacred eloquence in the German College, Rome. 

During his residence in Rome and the vicinity 
(1843-74), besides pastoral work and the composition 
of his principal writings, he was substitute to the secre- 
tary of the General of the Jesuits (1843-56), secretary 
(1856-62), consultor of the Congregation of the Index, 
and collaborator in the preparation of the Constitu- 
tion ‘‘ De fide Catholica” of the Vatican Council. He 
composed the first draft of the Encyclical ‘‘ Aiterni 
Patris” of Pope Leo XIII on Scholasticism (1879). 
He played a leading part in the revival of Scholastic 
philosophy and theology, and so thorough was his 
mastery of the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas that 
he was called Thomas redivivus (Thomas returned to 
life). With the object of combating the doctrines of 
Hermes, Hirscher, and Giinther, he composed _ his 
“‘Theologie der Vorzeit” and ‘‘Philosophie der Vor- 
zeit”, works which upon their appearance were pro- 
nounced in many quarters to be epoch-making. When 
hedied, Leo XIII said of him : “‘ Erat princeps philoso- 
phorum” (he was the prince of philosophers). Some 
years before the Vatican Council Kleutgen was con- 
fessor extraordinary to the Benedictine Convent of St. 
Ambrose in Rome. The nuns of this convent hon- 
ured as a saint one of their sisters who had died fifty 
years before. This was reported to the Holy Office, 
and everyone concerned was severely punished ; Kleut- 
gen and the ordinary confessor (both men of excep- 
tionally holy lives) were suspended, because of lack of 
prudence in directing the nuns, for awhile even from 
saying Mass. 

Kleutgen consequently left Rome and went to the 
secluded shrine of Our Lady in Galcro, where he wrote 
the greater part of his ‘‘Theologie der Vorzeit” and 
‘Philosophie der Vorzeit”. After the opening of the 
council, at the urgent request of several bishops, es- 

ecially Archbishop Stein, Apostolic Vicar of Calcutta, 
te superior general recalled him to Rome to place his 
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talents and learning at the disposal of the council, and 
Pius IX removed all ecclesiastical censures as soon as 
he became acquainted with the work which Kleutgen 
had written. In 1879 some Old Catholics spread the 
report that Kleutgen had been condemned by the 
Roman Inquisition to an imprisonment of six years on 
account of complicity in the poisoning of a Princess 
von Hohenlohe; but, on 7 March, Juvenal Pelami, No- 
tary of the Inquisition, testified that Kleutgen had 
never been summoned before the Inquisition upon 
such a charge, and consequently had not been pun- 
ished byit. Possessed of high gifts and vast erudition, 
and, in consequence, very much in the public eye, 
Kleutgen was also a model religious and a man of 
austerely simple life. He was very fond of the poor, 
and they in turn almost worshipped him. When he 
preached, his plain, straightforward, simple language 
had an appeal even for the intelligence of the most il- 
literate; and when in conversation with the learned, 
who often came to consult him, his flow of speech was 
as free, copious, and unembarrassed as though he were 
reading from a book. 

Kleutgen’s principal works are: ‘‘Die alten und die 
neuen Schulen” (Mainz, 1846; Miinster, 1869); 
“Ueber den Glauben an das Wunderbare ”’ (Minster, 
1846) ; “Ars dicendi” (Rome, 1847; Turin, 1903); 
“Die Theologie der Vorzeit ” (3 vols., Miinster, 1853- 
60; 5 vols., 1867-74); ‘Leben frommer Diener und 
Dienerinnen Gottes’’ (Miinster, 1869); ‘‘Die Philos- 
ophie der Vorzeit” (2 vols., Miinster, 1860-3; Inns- 
bruck, 1878), translated into French and Italian; 
“Die Verurteilung des Ontologismus” (Miinster, 
1868), translated into French and Italian; ‘‘Zu meiner 
Rechtfertigung” (Miinster, 1868); “ Vom intellectus 
agens und den angeborenen Ideen”, ‘‘ Zur Lehre vom 
Glauben” (Minster, 1875); ‘‘Die Ideale und ihre 
wahre Verwirklichung ” (Frankfurt, 1868) ; ‘“‘ Ueber die 
Wiinsche, Beftirehtungen und Hoffnungen in Betreff 
der bevorstehenden Kirechenversammlung” (Miinster, 
1869); ‘Briefe aus Rom” (Miinster, 1869); ‘‘ Predig- 
ten” (Regensburg, 1872; 2 vols., 1880-5); ‘‘Die 
oberste Lehrgewalt des rémischen Bischofs” (Trier, 
1870); ‘‘De ipso Deo” (Ratisbon, 1881); ‘Das Evan- 
gelium des heiligen Matthius” (Freiburg, 1882). 

LanGuorst in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (1883); Lresen in 
Der Katholik, I (1883); GRANDBERATH, Gesch. des vatikanischen 
Konzils, 1 (Freiburg, 1903); Duur, Jesuiten-Fabeln (Freiburg, 
1891); Sacus in Buchberger’s Kirchliches Handlex. (Munich, 
1908), s. v.; SommeErRvoGEL, Bibl. de la C. de J. (Paris, 1893). 
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Klinkowstrom, FrRreprich AuGuSsT VON, artist, 
author, and teacher, b. at Ludwigsburg in Swedish 
Pomerania on 31 August, 1778; d. at Vienna, 4 April, 
1835. This famous convert came from an old Pomer- 
anian noble family. At the age of sixteen, in deference 
to the wishes of his father, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Swedish army, Friedrich adopted the military calling, 
but only remained in the service from 1793 to 1802. 
After this he was allowed to follow his own inclina- 
tion and become a painter. To perfect himself in his 
studies, he went to the famous Dresden Gallery. His 
early pictures as well as the whole earnest bend of his 
mind showed a strong leaning towards the Catholic 
Church. After four years of successful study he was 
called home and obliged to remain there quietly for 
two years, owing to the gloomy political condition of 
the country after the battle of Jena. Then a great 
longing seized him for Rome, the home of all art. | He 
journeyed first through Paris, where the victorious 
Napoleon had amassed the richest art treasures from 
all lands. His stay in Paris lasted nearly two years, 
and terminated happily with his engagement. Finally 
in 1810 he started for Rome. But the quickly formed 
friendship with Thorwaldsen, Rauch, Overbeck, and 
other artists, unfortunately only lasted a year, as 
Klinkowstrém was obliged to look about for an as- 
sured position. This led him to Vienna to take a 
place as instructor, and his marriage followed in 1812. 
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But the grave political situation after the battle of 
Leipzig led the quiet artist once again to join the army. 
He displayed great activity in forming the volunteer 
corps in Leipzig, Dresden, and Aachen. After the 
Treaty of Paris he returned to Vienna, where he found 
that during his absence his wife had been received into 
the Catholic Church by Father Klemens Hofbauer. 
When he was told of this, he exclaimed: “So Louise 
has become a Catholic before me.” A few months 
after this he followed the example of his “dear Lou- 
ise”. Then there came three quiet years of painting 
and literary work. He devoted himself particularly 
to children’s books, for which he provided designs and 
illustrations, gradually working up to his true calling, 
the instruction of youth. There had been a plan 
under discussion for some time in Vienna to found a 
school for the sons of the higher nobility. But the 
difficulty was to find the right man, one qualified to 
undertake the work and carry it out within the pro- 
visions of the Austrian School Laws. Such a one was 
found in Klinkowstrém. The new foundation was 
opened in 1818, and enjoyed the personal favour of the 
emperor; the fact that the empress also showed an ac- 
tive interest in it naturally lent additional prestige to 
the school. The founder devoted himself unsparingly 
to its direction, maintenance, and advancement, and 
his efforts were eminently successful. Contempora- 
neous opinion is unanimous in declaring that for excel- 
lence and importance Klinkowstrém’s school took 
precedence of all other educational institutions of the 
day. His untiring zeal used up all his strength, so 
that, owing to ill-health and increasing suffering, he 
was obliged in 1834, after sixteen years of personal 
guidance, to give over the school to other hands. He 
died six months after this, his wife having died before 
him, in 1821. Both his oldest and youngest sons, Jo- 
seph and Max, entered the Jesuit Order, and became 
renowned preachers. The third son, Klemens, the 
head of the house in Austria, has acquired as Imperial 
and Royal Archivist a literary fame, while to the 
fourth son, Alphons, we are indebted for an excellent 
biography of his father. The only daughter joined 
the Order of Salesians after her father’s death. 


von Kutyxowstrrém, Friedrich August von Klinkowstrim 
und seine Nachkommen (Vienna, 1877); Historisch-politische 
Bliitter, xxxi, 48 sqq.; RospenrHar, Konvertitenbilder. 


(2) JosppH von Kuinxowstr6M, eldest son of the 
preceding, b. 30 August, 1813; d. 30 March, 1876. He 
received his early education at his father’s school, and 
in 1831 entered the Jesuit novitiate at Graz. After 
completing his novitiate and the study of rhetoric and 
philosophy, he taught for three years in the lower 
forms of the gymnasium. He made his theology in 
Rome, where he was ordained priest in 1846. On his 
return to Graz he taught rhetoric, and subsequently, 
during the confusion caused by the revolution of 1848, 
held the position of tutor in a noble Westphalian 
family. When, two years later, the great popular mis- 
sionary movement began in Germany, Father Klink- 
owstrém was allotted to the German missionaries, and 
proved himself to be unusually efficient. He con- 
tinued his efforts in Austria in 1852, and his sermons 
eaused so great a sensation in Vienna that the em- 

eror expressed a desire to see him. The result of the 
interview was the establishment of a Jesuit commu- 
nity in Vienna. Here from 1859 to 1872, in which year 
his strength began to fail, Klinkowstrém continued his 
preaching activity, his great gift of eloquence and his 
deep religious fervour making a great impression, es- 
pecially on educated laymen. 

Biitow, 100 Lebensbilder aus der dsterr.-ungar. Provinz der 
Gesellschaft Jesu (Vienna, 1902). 


(3) Max von KXuinKowstTR6M, youngest son of Fried- 
rich, b. 21 October, 1819; d. 28 March, 1896. Until 
his ordination Father Max was educated on the same 
general lines as his brother Joseph. From that time, 
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however, the young scholastic led a more active life. 
Even while making his theology in Innsbruck he took 
part, under the direction of the celebrated Francis X. 
Weninger, in the popular missions in Tyrol and Vor- 
arlberg. During the revolutionary year of 1848 he 
was appointed curate-in-charge at Kirchberg, to him 
an unwelcome change ‘This was followed by a still 
sadder experience, when he was chosen to accompany 
a band of Catholic emigrants to Australia. This ex- 
pedition resulted for him only in suffering and priva- 
tions. After two years of this labour he was allowed 
to resume his chosen work of popular missions. He 
was a regular and highly esteemed preacher on Sun- 
days and holy days, now at Vienna and Prague, and 
now at Innsbruck and Presburg, from 1857 to 1887, 
save for two short interruptions—in 1859, when he 
served as chaplain in Northern Italy, and in 1871, 
when he escorted a band of pilgrims to the Golden 
Jubilee of Pius TX. His last office, which he occupied 
from 1887 to 1891, was that of superior and preacher 
at the cathedral of Laibach. Then, after a slight 
apoplectic stroke, his health failed, and he spent the 
remainder of his life at Kalksburg near Vienna. 


Bitow, 100 Lebensbilder aus der dsterr.-ungar. Provinz der 
Gesellschaft Jesu (Vienna, 1902). 
N. ScHeErp. 


Klopp, Onno, historian, b. on 9 October, 1822, at 
Leer (East Friesland); d. at Vienna, 9 August, 1903. 
After finishing his studies at the gymnasiums of Leer 
and Emden, he devoted himself, from 1841 to 1845, to 
the study of philology and theology at Bonn, Berlin, 
and Géttingen, receiving the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at Jena in 1845. He was then appointed to 
teach at the gymnasium in Osnabriick, retaining this 
post until 1858. Meanwhile he devoted himself dili- 
gently to the composition of works on pedagogy, pub- 
lishing first, ““Die Reform der Gymnasien in betreff 
des Sprachunterrichts” (Leipzig, 1848), in which he 
pleaded for modern languages, maintaining that lin- 
gual studies should begin with living, not dead lan- 
guages. He also wrote some books for the young 
founded on German legends and history, such as, * 
“Gudrun. Der deutschen Jugend erzihlt” (Leipzig, 
1850); ‘Geschichten, charakteristische Ziige und 
Sagen der deutschen Volkstimme aus der Zeit der 
Volkerwanderung bis zum Vertrag von Verdun” (2 
parts, Leipzig, 1851); “Leben und Taten des Admir- 
als de Ruiter” (Hanover, 1852, 1858, 1905); “ Ge- 
schichte und Charakterziige der deutschen Kaiserzeit 
von 843-1125” (Leipzig, 1852, 1905); “Deutsche Ge- 
schichtsbibliothek oder Darstellungen aus der Welt- 
geschichte fiir Leser aller Stiinde”’ (4 vols., Hanover, 
1853-56), with the collaboration of various scholars. 
The Revolution of 1848 incited him to scientifie his- 
torical researches, by means of which he tried to ex- 
plain the existing phenomena by tracing the evolution 
of historic conditions. His pamphlet entitled “Die 
Grundrechte des deutschen Volkes” (Osnabriick, 
1849) bears evidence of this. 

His most important work at this time was his 
“Geschichte von Ostfriesland” (3 vols., Hanover, 
1854-58). The East Friesland Estates furnished him 
with funds for the publication of this work, but, on 
the appearance of the third volume, they could not 
refrain from ealling attention to the fact that it 
showed a hostile attitude towards King Frederick II 
of Prussia. Klopp considered himself unjustly 
blamed, and declined to reeeive the subvention for 
this volume. His action caused a great sensation, 
and King George V of Hanover, who had awarded 
him a gold medal for the second volume, paid the 
subvention from his private purse and offered to 
take him into his service. However, no suitable po- 
sition was vacant at the time, and Klopp retired 
from public office to devote himself entirely to his 
historical studies. At the same time he took a great 
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interest in the problems of the day, and soon became 
one of the most important leaders of the greater Ger- 
man party in Northern Germany, the Austrian Am- 
bassador in Hanover aiding him in his efforts. In 
1865 the King of Hanover created a commission for 
the care of the state archives and made Klopp re- 
porter with the title of archivist. He went over the 
state archives, instituting important innovations in 
the manner of preserving them, which have been also 
adopted in the Prussian archives. During the war 
of 1866 he spent his time at headquarters near the 
king, in whose services he made two dangerous jour- 
neys to Frankfurt and Bavaria. After the capitula- 
tion of Langensalza he went to Vienna, where he 
drew up a petition for peace for his sovereign to King 
William of Prussia. He now settled permanently in 
Vienna, and to the end remained a faithful subject 
as well as a devoted admirer of George of Hanover, 
as shown by his book, “King George V. Every 
inch a King” (Hanover, 1878). In 1873 he became 
a convert to Catholicism. In consequence of his his- 
torical investigations he had been for years convinced 
of the truth of the Catholic Church, giving expression 
to this view in his three works, “Studien tiber Katho- 
lizismus, Protestantismus und Gewissensfreiheit” 
(Schaffhausen, 1857), “ Wird Deutschland wieder 
Katholisch werden?” (Schaffhausen, 1859), and “ Der 
evangelische Oberkirchenrat in Berlin und das Kon- 
zil” (Freiburg, 1869). 

His numerous historical writings can be divided 
into three groups. The first deal with German and 
Prussian history, the most important works being 
the following: “Das Restitutionsedikt im nordwest- 
lichen Deutschland” (Géttingen, 1860); “Der Konig 
Friedrich II. yon Preussen und die deutsche Nation” 
(Schaffhausen, 1860-7); “Tilly im dreissigjihrigen 
Kriege”’ (2 vols., Stuttgart, 1861), enlarged edition 
under the title: ‘Der dreissigjihrige Krieg bis zum 
Tode Gustav Adolfs” (Paderborn, 1891); “ Die preus- 
sische Politik des Friedericianismus nach Friedrich 
Il.” (Schaffhausen, 1867); “ Riickblick auf die preus- 
sische Annexion des Kénigreichs Hannover” (Mu- 
nich, 1868). The work on Tilly found great favour 
among Catholics, and the Emperor of Austria, as 
well as the Kings of Bavaria, Belgium, and Hanover, 
almost simultaneously sent him their gold medals for 
science and art. On the other hand, his works on 
Frederick II evoked sharp criticism from Prussian 
circles, and brought forth many replies, most of 
which he answeréd convincingly, as in his “ Klein- 
deutsche Geschichtsbaumeister” (Freiburg, 1863). 

The second group of writings are on the philosopher 
Leibniz. In 1861 Klopp made a proposition to the 
King of Hanover to publish Leibniz’s works. For this 
purpose he thoroughly examined his entire literary re- 
mains, and subsequently published: “ Die Werke von 
Leibniz gemiiss seinem handschriftlichen Nachlass in 
der Bibliothek zu Hannover. Erste Reihe: Historisch- 
politische und staatswissenschaftliche Schriften” (11 
vols., Hanover, 1864-84). The completion of this 
.work, however, was made impossible, as Bismarck 
forbade him the use of the Hanoverian library. The 
French Academy of Sciences in a letter to Klopp 
lamented this interdiction on behalf of science. 
Later Klopp gave himself up to the exhaustive 
study of the history of the Stuarts. He had taken 
up this study with great zeal when he was in Eng- 
land in 1859, and in 1870 instituted further investi- 
gations of the English archives. The most important 
work that we have to thank him for on this subject, 
and one which is perhaps his masterpiece, is: “ Der 
Fall des Hauses Stuart und die Succession des Hauses 
Hannover in Gross-Britannien und Irland im Zusam- 
menhang der europiischen Angelegenheiten von 
1660-1714” (14 vols., Vienna, 1875-88). ; 

The interest he took in the history of Austria, his 
second home, is shown in his two works: “Das Jahr 
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1683 und der folgende grosse Tiirkenkrieg bis zum 
Frieden von Carlowitz, 1699” (Graz, 1882), and 
W Corrispondenza epistolare tra Leopoldo I impera- 
tore ed il P. Marco d’Aviano Cappucino” (Graz, 
1886), which was dedicated to Pope Leo XIII on 
the jubilee to celebrate his fiftieth year as a priest. 
We are indebted to Klopp above ‘all for the new 
lines of historical research which he pointed out to 
Catholies, his works proving incontrovertibly in de- 
fiance of all attacks that the study of original docu- 
ments based on these lines, and carried on with an 
incorruptible love of truth, will expose the errors of 
caiatinig history 

Taleou YUL Ge tees ies 

PATRICIUS SCHLAGER. 


Knabl, Jospru, master of religious plastic art, b. at 
Fliess, Tyrol, in 1819; d. at Munich in 1881. He was 
the son of poor parents, and was first apprenticed to 
Renn, a wood-carver at Imst, after which he studied 
ancient German wood-carving at Munich under Entres. 
Later he worked in the studio of Sickinger, and be- 
came, in 1859, a professor at the polytechnical school 
of the “ Verein fiir Hebung des Gewerbes”. In 1859 
he entered the art institute of Mayer. The chair of 
ecclesiastical sculpture at the Academy of Munich was 
entrusted to him (1863) in recognition of his principal 
work, the “Coronation of The Virgin” in the Frauen- 
kirche. The figure of Mary, which is more than life 
size, stands at the middle of the high-altar, with six 
angels doing her reverence. The crown is laid on her 
head by the Heavenly Father and His Divine Son, 
between whom hovers the Holy Ghost; forms of saints 
and angels appear in the beautiful framework. The 
composition and execution, the harmonious grouping 
and draping of the figures, show a masterly technique. 
Knabl also studied antique art as well as nature. His 
manner was original. From the Middle Ages he seems to 
have derived only religious inspiration; the above-men- 
tioned work breathes genuine piety. His other works, 
chiefly in wood, are characterized by a strong and 
deeply religious feeling, not at all sentimental; the 
softness and delicacy of his colouring are perhaps in 
many cases excessive. Inabl is one of the Roman- 
tics, and frequently recalls Overbeck and Fiihrich. 
Like these he is a lover of the German Middle Ages and 
of what appeals to the German people, into whose life 
and character his travels through Tyrol, Swabia, and 
the Rhine country gave hima deep insight. His work 
at the Mayer Institute, where he not only produced 
numerous drawings and sketches, but also trained 
capable scholars, was of very important practical bene- 
fit for the diffusion of a cultivated taste in religious 
art. Most of his works are in Bavaria (Munich, Haid- 
hausen, Passau, Hichstidt, Velden), but there are also 
some in Stuttgart, Mergentheim, and in other places. 
The subjects are: “Christ and the Apostles”, “Christ 
on the Cross”, several single statues of the Madonna 
(one for Lord Acton), the Madonna in a group, St. 
Anne (much admired at the Munich Exposition of 
1858 on account of its artistic draping). A group of 
St. Afra (Augsburg) was the first of the artist’s works 
to attraet attention. He left a son, Karl (d. 15 June, 
1904), who studied painting in the school of Piloty and 
became a successful landscape artist. 

Reonet, Gesch. der Miinchener Kunst (Leipzig, 1871); Pca, 
Gesch. der Miinchener Kunst des 19. Jahrh. (Munich, 1858). 

G. GIETMANN. 


Knapp, Avsert. See Porr or Spain, ARCHDIO- 


CESE OF. 

Kneeling. See GENUFLEXION. 

Kneipp, Sesast1an, Bavarian priest and hydro- 
therapeutist, b. at Stephansreid, Bavaria, 17 May, 
1821; d. at Worishofen, 17 June, 1897. The child of 
poor parents, he became a weaver like his father, but, 
during his time as a journeyman, constantly cherished 
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the hope of becoming a priest and spent all his spare 
time in study. With the aid of a friendly priest he 
was enabled to enter the gymnasium. Five years of 
severe study and privation brought with it a break- 
down in health and young Kneipp developed con- 
sumption. His attention was called to the value of 
hydrotherapy and he began some experiments on 
himself. While at Dillimgen during the winter of 
1849, he used to bathe for a few minutes two or three 
times a week in the Danube. and then hurry home to 
hisroom. He says: ‘‘I never derived any harm from 
these cold exercises but also, as I deemed, small bene- 
fit.” His health was somewhat improved the next 
year, and he entered the Georgianum, a seminary for 
theological students at Munich, when he was nearly 
thirty. Here he continued his hydrotherapeutic ex- 
ercises and induced a fellow student to practise them. 
He soon found that the old suggestions as to the use of 
water were entirely too violent. He was ordained 
priest in 1852 and became chaplain successively in 
Biberach, Boos, and St. George in Augsburg. In 
1855 he was made confessor to the nuns at the con- 
vent of Worishofen and assistant in the parish; in 
1880 he became the parish priest. 

While still a curate he practised hydrotherapy for 
the benefit of the poor, and his success in curing their 
ailments attracted wide attention. People from 
neighbouring parishes began to flock to him; the rich 
as well as the poor came to be treated, and his fame 
spread throughout Germany. His little book, ‘‘My 
Water Cure”, went through many editions and was 
translated into many languages, while people from all 
over Europe began to flock to him. Many of them 
were greatly benefited. Pfarrer Kneipp’s system 
consisted of the regulation of the daily life, through 
simplicity of diet, and the plentiful use of cold water 
internally and externally. Many of the reeommenda- 
tions of cold water popularly attributed to him are 
exaggerations. He says most emphatically: ‘‘I warn 
all against too frequent application of cold water. 
Three times I concluded to remodel my system and 
relax the treatment from severity to mildness and 
thence to greater mildness still.” His general rules 
were early to bed and early to rise, with a walk in the 
dewy grass in the bare feet, simple meals, no stimu- 
lants, not too much meat, and an abundance of 
cereals. To him we owe the idea of a cereal drink to 
replace tea and coffee. Kneipp Societies were 
formed in Germany and in the United States for the 
better execution of his regulations. Since his death 
they have dwindled, and his methods are being lost 
sight of, showing that it was the personality of the 
man rather than his system which gave him fame. 
He discovered nothing new, but systematized what 
was known before and had been allowed to lapse. 
Many well-known Europeans became his personal 
friends, and many prominent, and even royal, person- 
ages took up his method of treatment and were bene- 
fited. His “So sollt ihr leben”? (1889) has been 
translated into many languages. Leo XIII made him 
a monsignor. 

Knerpp, Meine Wasserkur (1886 —, tr. Edinburgh, 1891), 
contains a sketch of his life. ; 

James J. WALSH. 


Knight, WririaAmM, VENERABLE, put to death for 
the Faith at York, on 29 November, 1596; with him 
also suffered Venerables George Errington of Herst, 
William Gibson of Ripon, and William Abbot of How- 
den, in Yorkshire. William Knight was the son of 
Leonard Knight and lived at South Duffield, Weming- 
ton. On coming of age he elaimed some property, 
left to him by his father, from his uncle, a Protestant, 
who denounced him to the authorities for being a 
Catholic; he was at once seized and committed to 
the custody of Colyer, a pursuivant, who treated him 
with indignity and severity. He was sent in October, 
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1593, to York Castle, where William Gibson and George: 
Errington were already confined, the latter having 
been arrested some years previously for participation 
ina rising in the North. A certain Protestant clergy- 
man chanced to be among their fellow-prisoners. To. 
gain his freedom he had recourse to an act of treachery : 
feigning a desire to become a Catholic, he won the 
confidence of Knight and his two companions, who 
explained the Faith to him. With the connivance of 
the authorities, he was directed to one Henry Abbot, 
then at liberty, who endeavoured to procure a priest- 
to reconcile him to the Church. Thereupon Abbot 
was arrested and, together with Knight and his two 
comrades, accused of persuading the clergyman to 
embrace Catholicism—an act of treason under the 
penal laws. They were found guilty, sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, and suffered their 
martyrdom with joy and fortitude at York, on 29 
November, 1596. 


BasruHorep, Recollections in Troubles of our Catholic Fore- 
fathers related by themselves. First series, ed. by Morris (Lon- 
don, 1872), 243-46; Foury, Records of the English Province of 
the Society of Jesus, III (London), 759. 

A. A. MacER LEAN. 


Knighton (CnirrHon), Henry, a fourteenth-cen- 
tury chronicler. Nothing is known of his career ex- 
cept that he was a canon of St. Mary’s, Leicester, and 
that he was present when Edward III visited Leicester 
Abbey in 1363. His chronicle was first published by 
Twysden in “ Historie Anglicane scriptores decem’”” 
(1652); a critical edition by Lumby in the Rolls Series 
contains an exhaustive study of the only two manu- 
seripts which have survived. Both are now in the 
British Museum. This work consists of five books and 
covers the history of England from the accession of 
Edgar in 959 to the year 1366, in which it abruptly 
ends. The sudden conclusion suggests that the writer 
died in or about that year, though from an earlier pas- 
sage in the work we know that he was threatened with 
blindness, so that he may have been forced to desist 
through loss of sight. A later writer from the same 
community continues the story (book V) from 1377 to 
1395. The first three books are of no historical value, * 
as they consist of admitted transcripts from Higden,. 
whom Knighton supplements with unacknowledged 
extracts from Walter of Hemingburgh. He ensured 
che preservation of his own name by arranging that the: 
initial letters of the chapters in books I and IT should 
spell Henricus Cniithon. The really important part of 
his work is the fourth book, which was written from his 
own knowledge, and which contains facts, particularly 
with regard to domestic history, not to be found in any 
other chronicler. A feature of special value is the 
economic particulars in which the work abounds. He 
carefully records the rate of wages, the prices of grain, 
wine, and cattle. He throws much light on the 
effects of the Black Death on the labour market, and on 
the inroads made on the feudal system by the libera- 
tion of the adscripti glebe. He also details the evil 
effects of the pestilence which caused a dearth of 
priests that was supplied by the ordination of candi- 
dates ill-prepared and but little suited for the sacred’ 
ministry. 

Chronicon Henrict Knighton vel Cnitthon Monachi Leyces- 


trensis, ed. LumBy in Rolls Series (London, 1889); Luarp in 
Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. 


Epwin Burton. 


Knights of Columbus, a fraternal and beneficent: 
society of Catholic men, founded in New Haven, 
Conn., 2 Feb., 1882, and incorporated under the laws 
of Connecticut, 29 March, 1882. The organizers and 
incorporators were the Reverend M. J. McGivney, the 
Reverend P. P. Lawlor, James T. Mullen, Cornelius T. 
Driscoll, Dr. M. C. O’Connor, Daniel Colwell, William 
M. Geary, John T. Kerrigan, Bartholomew Healey, 
and Michael Curran. The purpose of the society is to 
develop a practical Catholicity among its members, to 
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promote Catholic education and charity, and, through 
its insurance department, to furnish at least tempo- 
rary financial aid to the families of deceased members. 
On 15 May, 1882, the organizers, as a Supreme Com- 
mittee, instituted the first subordinate council, San 
Salvador Council, No. 1, New Haven. From this 
time on, subordinate councils were organized in the 
different cities and towns throughout the State of 
Connecticut, but it was not until 15 April, 1885, when 
a subordinate council was established at Westerley, 
R. I., that the order was extended beyond the borders 
of the parent state. The Supreme Committee then 
enacted a law providing that a Supreme Council 
should be established, composed of the Supreme Com- 
mittee and delegates from subordinate councils, each 
council being entitled to one delegate for each fifty 
members. The number of delegates under this ar- 
rangement proving too large, the Supreme Council, on 
14 May, 1886, resolved itself into a Board of Govern- 
ment, composed of the Board of Directors, formerly 
the Supreme Committee, and the Grand Knight and a 
Past Grand Knight of each subordinate council of the 
society. 

Owing to the rapid growth of the society, the 
Board of Government, in 1892, provided for the 
organization of State Councils, composed of two dele- 
gates from each subordinate council in the state. On 
29 April, 1893, the Board of Government was suc- 
ceeded by the National Council, composed of the State 
Deputy and last Past State Deputy of each State 
Council, and by one delegate from every thousand 
members of the insurance class. In October, 1893, 
associate members were first admitted to the order. 
The establishment of the associate class was intended 
for those advanced in years, or unable to pass a physi- 
cal examination, but has gradually been extended to 
comprehend all eligible men not desiring the insurance 
feature. On 22 February, 1900, the first instance of 
the fourth degree took place in New York City, when 
more than twelve hundred candidates from all parts 
of the United States received this degree. 

The order is now established in every state and 
territory of the United States, in every province of 
Canada, in Newfoundland, the Philippine Islands, 
Mexico, Cuba, Panama. Councils are to be estab- 
lished in Porto Rico and in South America. The 
membership, divided into two classes, insurance and 
associate, included, on 1 March, 1910, 74,909 insur- 
ance members, and 160,703 associate members, a total 
of 235,612. Insurance policies are issued for $1000, 
$2000, and $3000, to desirable risks between the ages 
of 18 and 60. The rate for each member increases 
every five years until the age of 60 is attained, after 
which he pays a level premium based upon his age at 
initiation. ‘The society has paid to the beneficiaries 
of deceased members $4,438,728.74. 

The Knights of Columbus have done notable work 
in promoting Catholic education and charity, provid- 
ing education and homes for Catholic orphans, endow- 
ing scholarships in Catholic colleges, providing lec- 
tures on Catholic doctrine, endowing hospital beds, 
providing sanitoria for its sick members, maintaining 
employment bureaux, aud, in general, performing the 
work of the apostolate of the laity. In 1904 the order 
presented to the Catholic University at Washington 
$50,000 for a chair of American History, besides 
several thousand dollars for library purposes, and is 
at present engaged in raising $500,000 to endow 50 
scholarships in the University. The work of lectures 
to non-Catholics on questions of Catholic teaching and 
belief has always appealed to the spirit of the order, 
and of late years has been taken up with no little sue- 
sess. Splendid results have attended the lectures so 
far delivered. They have led to a better understand- 
ing of the Catholic faith on the part of non-Catholies, 
and a more friendly attitude towards it; they have 
shown that bigotry is on the wane, and that the non- 
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Catholic mind is open to conviction. The series of 
lectures delivered by the Right Reverend Bishop 
J.J. Keane of Cheyenne, Wyo., in Denver, in 1909, 
inaugurated the work. At Cedar Rapids, Ia., eighty- 
five per cent of the audience, at the lectures under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus, was non-Catho- 
lic. The work has been taken up successfully in 
Buffalo, Milwaukee, Houston, Los Angeles. It is a 
movement which does not aim at attacking any man’s 
belief, but at building up charity among men ‘‘and”’, 
in the words of Bishop Keane, “bringing us all closer 
to God Almighty”. In several cities the Knights 
have established Catholic libraries, and in many others 
have catalogued the Catholic books in the public 
libraries. 

The erection of a memorial to Christopher Colum- 
bus, in the City of Washington, by the United States 
Government, is due in a measure to the work of the 
Knights of Columbus. ‘‘Columbus Day” (12 Octo- 
ber), which is observed at present in fifteen states of 
the Union (California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island), was instituted largely 
through the efforts of the Knights, who are now striv- 
ing to make it a national holiday. 

Epwarp Hearn. 


Knights of the Cross (Orpo Miuraris Cruci- 
GERORUM cUM RUBEA STELLA), a religious order fa- 
mous in the history of Bohemia, and accustomed from 
the beginning to the use of arms, a custom which was 
confirmed in 1292 by an ambassador of Pope Nicholas 
IV. The grand master is still invested with a sword 
at his induction into office, and the congregation has 
been recognized as a military order by Popes Clement 
X and Innocent XII, as well as by several em- 
perors. 

There is much discussion as to the real beginnings 
of this order, some authorities, among others the 
Bollandists, tracing it back to Palestine, where the 
first members were supposed to have borne arms 
against the Saracens. On the other hand, however, is 
the contemporary custom of establishing a religious 
congregation at the time of the foundation of a hos- 
pital, as well as the fact that in no document is 
there any trace of the Palestinian Cruciferi having 
gone to Bohemia. Moreover, in a parchment Breviary 
of the order dated 1356 the account of foundation con- 
tains no allusion to sucha lineage. The order is first 
found in Bohemia as a fraternity attached to a 
hospital at Prague under a community of Clarisses, 
established by Princess Agnes, daughter of Przemysl 
Ottocar I and Queen Constantia, in 1233. In 1235 
the hospital was richly endowed by the queen with 
property formerly belonging to the German order, 
a gift confirmed by Pope Gregory IX (18 May, 1236), 
who stipulated that the revenues should be divided 
with the Clarisse monastery. After three years, dur- 
ing which the head of the congregation had gone to 
Rome as the accredited representative of Abbess 
Agnes, and the congregation had been formally con- 
stituted an order under the Rule of St. Augustine 
by Gregory IX (1238), the abbess (1239) resigned 
all jurisdiction over the hospital and its possessions 
into the hands of the Holy See. Twelve days later 
the pope formally assigned these to the recently 
confirmed Knights of the Cross, who were to hold 
them forever in fief to the Holy See, on condition 
of the yearly payment of a nominal sum. Blessed 
Agnes built for the order a new hospital at the Prague 
Bridge, which was taken as the mother-house, and to 
the title of the order was added in latere (pede) pontis 
(Pragensis) [at the foot of the (Prague) bridge]. She 
also petitioned the Holy See for some mark to dis- 
tinguish these knights from other Cruciferi, with 
whom they bore in common the red cross of the crusa- 
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der. To this was added by Bishop Nicholas of Prague, 
on the authorization of the pope, a red six-pointed 
star (10 Oct., 1250), probably from the arms of the 
first general, Albrecht von Sternberg. _ : 

The order, which by 1253 had extensive possessions 
in Bohemia, soon spread to neighbouring lands. The 
Breslau house in particular was the centre of many 
other foundations. It is Bohemia, in an especial 
manner, to which the knights have rendered incalcu- 
lable services. Their success in hospital work is 
evidenced by the rapidity with which their houses 
multiplied, and the frequent testimony borne to it in 
documents of kings and emperors. Within two dec- 
ades after their foundation the care of souls had become 
as important as their hospital work, so quickly had the 
majority of lay brothers been replaced by priests. 
Numberless churches were entrusted to them in all 
parts of Bohemia, particularly the West, where they 
formed a bulwark of the Faith during the ravages of 
heresy in that region; the Taborites murdered the 
pastor of St. Stephen’s at Prague, and the Hussites 
destroyed the mother-house and brought the order al- 
most to the point of dissolution, but it recovered 
sufficiently to offer strenuous resistance to the ad- 
vance of the Reformed teachings. In the war with 
Sweden the members of the order justified their claim 
to the title of knights during the siege of Eger, fighting 
side by side with the townspeople, and sharing with 
them their last crust. Their hospital at Prague was 
also the first refuge of other orders who came to work 
for souls in Bohemia, among others the Jesuits (1555) 
and Capuchins (1599). For almost a hundred and fifty 
years the archbishops of Prague held the post of grand 
master and were supported almost entirely by the 
revenues of the order. Only on the restoration of the 
possessions of the archdiocese at the end of the seven- 
teenth century was the grand master again elected 
from among the members, and a general reform in- 
stituted. George Ignatius Paspichal (1694-99), the 
first grand master under the new regime, showed great 
zeal for the restoration of the primitive ideals, es- 
pecially that of charity. Even to the present day the 
Prague monastery supports twelve pensioners and dis- 
tributes the so-called “hospital portion ’’ to forty poor. 

Many knights have won enviable reputations in the 
world of learning, among others Nicholas Kozarz Ko- 
zarzowa (d. 1592), celebrated mathematician and 
astronomer: John Francis Beékowsky (d. 1725), who 
established at Prague an herbarium which is still in 
existence, and Zimmermann, the historian. 

At the present time, besides the mother-house at 
Prague, there are about 26 incorporated parishes, and 
85 professed members, several of whom are engaged in 

mnasia and the University of Prague. There are 

enefices at Hadrisk, Vienna, where the order has 
been established since the thirteenth century, Eger, 
Briix, and Schaab. ‘ 

Haxyor, Histoire des ordres religieux (Paris, 1859); JANSEN 
in Kirchenlex.; JAcKScuHE, Gesch. des ritterl. Ordens der Kreuz- 
herren mit dem roten Sterne (Vienna, 1882); Regula, statuta-et 
constitultones ordinis crucijerorum (Prague, 1880); von BREN- 
ENBERG, Analekten zur Geschichte des Militar-Kreuzordens mit 
dem rothen Stern (Prague, 1787). 

F. M. Rupen. 


Knin. See Katocsa-Bacs, ARCHDIOCESE OF. 


Knoblecher, Ignatius, Catholic missionary in Cen- 
tral Africa, b. 6 July, 1819, at St. Cantian in Lower 
Carniola; d. 13 April, 1858, at Naples. He studied at 
the gymnasium of Rudolfswerth, at the lyceum and 
the theological seminary of Laibach, and at the col- 
lege of Propaganda in Rome. On 9 March, 1845, he 
was ordained priest, and a year later was graduated 
at Propaganda as doctor of theology. When the Vi- 
eariate Apostolic for Central Africa was erected on 
3 April, 1846, the Congregation of Propaganda se- 
lected Knoblecher as one of the missionaries for that 
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country. Before leaving for Central Africa he spent 
eight months on the Lebanon and at other places in 
Syria to acquaint himself with the rites and customs 
of the Oriental Christians. Towards the end of Sep- 
tember, 1847, he left Cairo in company of Maximilian 
Ryllo, 8.J., the Pro-Vicar Apostolic of Central Africa, 
and four other missionaries, and arrived at Khartoum 
on 11 February, 1848. Here they erected a school for 
young negroes whom they had purchased in the slave- 
market and who subsequently assisted them on their 
missions. Through them Knoblecher became ac- 
quainted with the languages spoken in the interior of 
Africa, and was soon enabled to compile a sort of dic- 
tionary of these languages. When Father Ryllo died, on 
17 June, 1845, Knoblecher succeeded him as pro-vicar 
Apostolic. From Khartoum Knoblecher made an ex- 
pedition into the interior of Africa in the fall of 1849. 
He ascended the Bahr-el-Abiad (White Nile) and was 
the first white man to penetrate into the land of the 
Bari tribe as far as 4° 10’ north latitude. In 1850 he 
went back to Austria to recruit missionaries and collect 
money for the African missions. He returned to Af- 
riea in 1852 with five new missionaries, erected a mis- 
sion among the Bari tribe at Gondokoro, and in 1854 
another among the Denka or Jangeh tribe at Ang- 
weyn (Heiligenkreuz). The missionaries were hamp- 
ered in their apostolic labours by European merchants 
and slave-traders, to whose interest it was to keep the 
tribes of Central Africa in a state of savagery and 
heathenism. The deadly climate also cut short the 
lives of many missionaries, and Knoblecher himself 
died while making a journey to Europe to regain his 
health. Valuable accounts of his travels in Central 
Africa were published in ‘‘Jahresberichte des Marien- 
vereins” (Vienna, 1852-58). His large ethnograph- 
ical and ornithological collections are preserved in the 
cabinets of natural curiosities at Vienna and Laibach, 
and the studies which he prepared on the Denka and 
Bari languages are to be seen in the Imperial Library 
of Vienna. 


_MrrrerrvuTzNER, Dr. Ignaz Knoblecher, apostolischer Pro- 
vicar der Kath. Miss. in Central-A frika (Brixen, 1869). 


MicHAEL Ort. 


Knoll, Atpert (JosEPH), dogmatic theologian of 
the Order of Friars Minor Capuchins, b. at Bruneck in 
northern Tyrol, 12 July, 1796; d. at Bozen, 30 March, 
1863. He was ordained to the priesthood in Novem- 
ber, 1818, and five years later was appointed to teach 
dogmatic theology in the Capuchin convent at Meran. 
He held this position for twenty-four years. Having 
been elected to the office of definitor general in 1847, 
he went to Rome, but returned to Bozen, in 1853, 
when his term of office had expired. While at Rome 
he wrote his ‘‘Institutiones Theologie Dogmatice 
Generalis seu Fundamentalis” (Innsbruck, 1852). 
The following year he published at Turin the first 
volume of his ‘‘Institutiones Theologiz Theoretic 
seu Dogmatico-Polemicx ”, which was followed by five 
other volumes, the last one appearing in 1859. In this 
work the author observes the order of treatment us- 
ually followed by the text-books. His brief but accu- 
rate descriptions of both ancient and modern heresies, 
his frequent and happy quotations from the writings of 
the Fathers, the masterly way in which he handles 
such difficult subjects as grace, free-will, and original 
sin, place him among the foremost theologians of the 
nineteenth century. He wrote a compendium in two 
volumes of the “‘Institutiones Theologie Theoretice ” 
which was published at Turinin 1868. The last edition 
of the larger work, corrected and amended by Father 
Gottfried of Graun, was published at Innsbruck in 
1893. | Knoll’s ‘‘Expositio Regule Fratrum Mi- 
norum”,a treatise on the obligations of the Francis- 
can rule, has been commended as a faithful interpre- 
tation of the spirit of St. Francis. _ 

Horrer, Nomenclator Literarius, III, 931-2. 

SrerHEN M. Donovan. 
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Knowledge, being a primitive fact of conscious- 
hess, cannot, strictly speaking, be defined; but the 
direct and spontaneous consciousness of knowing may 
be made clearer by pointing out its essential and dis- 
tinctive characteristics. It will be useful first to con- 
sider briefly the current uses of the verb “to know”. 
To say that I know a certain man may mean simply 
that I have met him, and recognize him when I meet 
him again. This implies the permanence of a mental 
image enabling me to discern this man from all others. 
Sometimes, also, more than the were familiarity with 
external features is implied. To know a man may 
mean to know his character, his inner and deeper 
qualities, and hence to expect him to act in a certain 
way under certain circumstances. The man who as- 
serts that he knows an occurrence to be a fact means 
that he is so certain of it as to have no doubt concern- 
ing its reality. A pupil knows his lesson when he has 
mastered it and is able to recite it, and this, as the case 
may be, requires either mere retention in memory, or 
also, in addition to this retention, the intellectual 
work of understanding. A science is known when its 
principles, methods, and conclusions are understood, 
and the various facts and laws referring to it co-or- 
dinated and explained. These various meanings may 
be reduced to two classes, one referring chiefly to 
sense-knowledge and to the recognition of particular 
experiences, the other referring chiefly to the under- 
standing of general laws and principles. This distinc- 
tion is expressed in many languages by the use of two 
different verbs—by yvovac and eléévar, in Greek; by 
cognoscere and scire,in Latin, and by their derivatives 
in the Romance languages; in German by kennen and 
wissen. 

I. Esspentrats or KnowiepGre.—(1) Knowledge is 
essentially the consciousness of an object, i. e. of any 
thing, fact, or principle belonging to the physical, 
mental, or metaphysical order, that may in any man- 
ner be reached by cognitive faculties. An event, a 
material substance, a man, a geometrical theorem, a 
mental process, the immortality of the soul, the exis- 
tence and nature of God, may be so many objects of 
knowledge. Thus knowledge implies the antithesis 
of a knowing subject and a known object. It al- 
ways possesses an objective character, and any process 
that may be conceived as merely subjective is not a 
cognitive process. Any attempt to reduce the object 
to a purely subjective experience could result only in 
destroying the fact itselfof knowledge, whichimpliesthe 
object, or not-self, as clearlyas itdoes the subject, or self. 

(2) Knowledge supposes a judgment, explicit or im- 
plicit. Apprehension, that is, the mental conception 
of a simple present object, is generally numbered 
among the cognitive processes, yet, of itself, it is not 
in the strict sense knowledge, but only its starting- 
point. Properly speaking, we know only when we 
compare, identify, discriminate, connect; and these 
processes, equivalent to judgments, are found im- 
plicitly even in ordinary sense-perception. A few 
judgments are reached immediately, but by far the 
greater number require patient investigation. The 
mind is not merely passive in knowing, not a mirror or 
sensitized plate, in which objects picture themselves; 
it is also active in looking for conditions and causes, 
and in building up science out of the materials which 
it receives from experience. Thus observation and 
thought are two essential factors in knowledge. 

(3) Truth and certitude are conditions of knowledge. 
A man may mistake error for truth and give his un- 
reserved assent to a false statement. He may then be 
under the irresistible illusion that he knows, and sub- 
jectively the process is the same as that of knowledge; 
but an essential condition is lacking, namely, con- 
formity of thought with reality, so that there we have 
only the appearance of knowledge. On the other 
hand, as long as any serious doubt remains in his mind, 
aman cannot say that he knows. “TI think so” is far 
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from meaning “TI know it is so”; knowledge is not 
mere opinion or probable assent. The distinction be- 
tween knowledge and belief is more difficult to draw, 
owing chiefly to the yague meaning of the latter term. 
Sometimes belief refers to assent without certitude, 
and denotes the attitude of the mind especially in re- 
gard to matters that are not governed by strict and 
uniform laws like those of the physical world, but de- 
pend on many complex factors and circumstances, as 
happens in human affairs. I know that water will 
freeze when it reaches a certain temperature; I be- 
lieve that a man is fit for a certain office, or that the 
reforms endorsed by one political party will be more 
beneficial than those advocated by another. Some- 
times, also, both belief and knowledge imply certitude, 
and denote states of mental assurance of the truth. 
But in belief the evidence is more obscure and indis- 
tinct than in knowledge, either because the grounds on 
which the assent rests are not so clear, or because the 
evidence is not personal, but based on the testimony 
of witnesses, or again because, in addition to the ob- 
jective evidence which draws the assent, there are 
subjective conditions that predispose to it. Belief 
seems to depend on a great many influences, emotions, 
interests, surroundings, etc., besides the convincing 
reasons for which assent is given to truth. Faith is 
based on the testimony of someone else—God or man, 
according as we speak of Divine or of human faith. If 
the authority on which it rests has all the required 
guarantees, faith gives the certitude of the fact, the 
knowledge that it is true; but, of itself, it does no} 
give the intrinsic evidence why it is so. 

II. Kriyps or Knowiepese.—(1) It is impossible 
that all the knowledge a man has acquired should be 
at once present in consciousness. The greater part, in 
fact all of it with the exception of the few thoughts 
actually present in the mind, is stored up in the form 
of latent dispositions which enable the mind to recall 
it when wanted. Hence we may distinguish actual 
from habitual knowledge. The latter extends to what- 
ever is preserved in memory and is capable of being 
recalled at will. This capacity of being recalled may 
require several experiences; a science is not always 
known after it has been mastered once, for even then 
it may beforgotten. By habitual knowledge is meant 
knowledge in readiness to come back to consciousness, 
and it is clear that it may have different degrees of 
perfection. 

(2) The distinction between knowledge as recogni- 
tion and knowledge as understanding has already been 
noted. In the same connexion may be mentioned the 
distinction between particular knowledge, or knowl- 
edge of facts and individuals, and general knowledge, 
or knowledge of laws and classes. The former deals 
with the concrete, the latter with the abstract. 

(3) According to the process by which it is ac- 
quired, knowledge is intuitive and immediate or dis- 
cursive and mediate. The former comes from the 
direct sense-perception, or the direct mental intuition 
of the truth of a proposition, based as it were on its 
own merits. The latter consists in the recognition of 
the truth of a proposition by seeing its connexion with 
another already known to be true. The self-evident 
proposition is of such a nature as to be immediately 
clear to the mind. Noone who understands the terms 
can fail to know that two and two are four, or that the 
whole is greater than any one of its parts. But most 
human knowledge is acquired progressively. Induc- 
tive knowledge starts from self-evident facts, and rises 
to laws and causes. Deductive knowledge proceeds 
from general self-evident propositions in order to dis- 
cover their particular application. In both cases the 
process may be long, difficult, and complex. One may 
have to be satisfied with negative conception and 
analogical evidence, and, as a result, knowledge will be 
less clear, less certain, and more liable to error. (See 
Depuction; INDUCTION.) 
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III. Taz Prositem or KNowLepGp.—The question 
of knowledge belongs to various sciences, each of 
which takes a different point of view. Psychology 
considers knowledge as a mental fact whose elements, 
conditions, laws, and growth are to be determined. 
It endeavours to discover the behaviour of the mind in 
knowing, and the development of the cognitive proc- 
ess out of its elements. It supplies the other sciences 
with the data on which they must work. Among 
these data are found certain laws of thought which the 
mind must observe in order to avoid contradiction and 
to reach consistent knowledge. Formal logie also 
takes the subjective point of view; it deals with these 
laws of thought, and, neglecting the objective side of 
knowledge ‘that is, its materials), studies only the 
formal elements necessary to consistency and valid 
proof. At the other extreme, science, physical or 
metaphysical, postulating the validity of knowledge, 
or at least leaving this problem out of consideration, 
studies only the different objects of knowledge, their 
nature and properties. As to the crucial questions, the 
validity of knowledge, its limitations, and the rela- 
tions between the knowing subject and the known 
oa these belong to the province of epistemology 
(GE Wal 

ree is essentially objective. Such names as 
the “given” or the “content” of knowledge may be 
substituted for that of “object”, but the plain fact 
remains that we know something external, which is 
not formed by, but offered to, the mind. ‘This must 
not, however, cause us to overlook another fact 
equally evident. Different minds will frequently take 
different views of the same object. Moreover, even in 
the same mind, knowledge undergoes great changes in 
the course of time; judgments are constantly modi- 
fied, enlarged or narrowed down, in accordance with 
newly discovered facts and ascertained truths. Sense- 
perception is influenced by past processes, associations, 
contrasts, etc. In rational knowledge a great diver- 
sity of assents is produced by personal dispositions, 
innate or acquired. In a word, knowledge clearly 
depends on the mind. Hence the assertion that it is 
made by the mind alone, that it is conditioned exclu- 
sively by the nature of the thinking subject, and that 
the object of knowledge is in no way outside of the 
knowing mind. To use Berkeley’s words, to be is to 
be known (esse est percipi). The fact of the depend- 
ence of knowledge upon subjective conditions, how- 
ever, is far from sufficient to justify this conclusion. 
Men agree on many propositions, both of the empirical 
and of the rational order; they differ not so much on 
objects of knowledge as on objects of opinion, not so 
much on what they really know as on what they think 
they know. For two men with normal eyes, the 
vision of an object, as far as we can ascertain, is sen- 
sibly the same. For two men with normal minds, the 
proposition that the sum of the angles in a triangle 
equals two right angles has the same meaning, and, 
both for several minds and for the same mind at differ- 
ent times, the knowledge of that proposition is identi- 
cal. Owing to associations and differences in mental 
attitudes, the fringe of consciousness will vary and 
somewhat modify the total mental state, but the focus 
of consciousness, knowledge itself, will be essentially 
thesame. St. Thomas will not be accused of idealism, 
and yet he makes the nature of the mind an essential 
factor in the act of knowledge: “Cognition is brought 
about by the presence of the known object in the 
knowing mind. But the object is in the knower after 
the fashion of the knower. Hence, for any knower, 
knowledge is after the fashion of his own nature” 
(Summa theol., I, Q. xii, a. 4). What is this presence 
of the object in the subject? Not a physical presence; 
not even in the form of a picture, a duplicate, or a 
copy. It cannot be defined by any comparison with 
the physical world; it is sui generis, a cognitive 
likeness, a species intentionalis. 
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When knowledge, either of concrete realities or of 
abstract propositions, is said to consist in the presence 
of an object in the mind, we cannot mean by this ob- 
ject something external in its absolute existence and 
isolated from the mind, for we cannot think outside 
of our own thought, and the mind cannot know what. 
is not somehow present in the mind. But this is no 
sufficient ground for accepting extreme idealism and 
looking upon knowledge as purely subjective. If the 
object of an assent or experience cannot be absolute 
reality, it does not follow that to an assent or expe- 
rience there is no corresponding reality; and the fact. 
that an object is reached through the conception of it 
does not justify the conclusion that the mental con- 
ception is the whole of the object’s reality. To say 
that knowledge is a conscious process is true, but it 1s 
only a part of the truth. And from this to infer, with 
Locke, that, since we can be conscious only of what. 
takes place within ourselves, knowledge is only “‘con- 
versant with ideas”’, is to take an exclusively psycho- 
logical view of the fact which asserts itself primarily as 
establishing a relation between a mind and an external 
reality. Knowledge becomes conversant with ideas 
by a subsequent process, namely by the reflection of 
the mind upon its own activity. The subjectivist has 
his eyes wide open to the difficulty of explaining the 
transition from external reality to the mind, a diff- 
culty which, after all, is but the mystery of conscious- 
ness itself. He keeps them obstinately closed to the 
utter impossibility of explaining the building up by the 
mind of an external reality out of mere conscious pro- 
cesses. Notwithstanding all theorizing to the con- 
trary, the facts impose themselves that in knowing the 
mind is not merely active, but also passive; that it 
must conform, not simply to its own laws, but to ex- 
ternal reality as well; that it does not create facts and 
laws, but discovers them; and that the right of truth 
to recognition persists even when it is actually ignored 
or violated. The mind, it is true, contributes its share 
to the knowing process, but, to use the metaphor of 
St. Augustine, the generation of knowledge requires an- 
other cause: ‘“ Whatever object we know is a co-factor 
in the generation of the knowledge of it. For knowl- 
edge is begotten both by the knowing subject and the 
known object” (De Trinitate, IX, xii). Hence it may 
be maintained that there are realities distinct from 
ideas without falling into the absurdity of maintain- 
ing that they are known in their absolute existence, 
that is apart from their relations to the knowing 
ee Knowledge is essentially the vital union of 
both. 

It has been said above that knowledge requires ex- 
perience and thought. The attempt to explain knowl- 
edge by experience alone proved a failure, and the 
favour which Associationism found at first was short- 
lived. Recent criticism of the sciences has accent- 
uated the fact, which already occupied a central place 
in scholastic philosophy, that knowledge, even of the 
physical and mental worlds, implies factors transcend- 
ing experience. Empiricism fails completely in its en- 
deavour to explain and justify universal knowledge, 
the knowledge of uniform laws under which facts are 
brought to unity. Without rational additions, the 
perception of what is or has been can never give the 
knowledge of what will certainly and necessarily be. 
True as this is of the natural sciences, it is still more 
evident in abstract and rational sciences like mathe- 
matics. Hence we are led back to the old Aristo- 
telean and Scholastic view, that all knowledge begins 
with concrete experience, but requires other factors, 
not given in experience, in order to reach its per- 
fection. It needs reason interpreting the data of ob- 
servation, abstracting the contents of experience from 
the conditions which individualize them in space and 
time, removing, as it were, the outer envelope of the 
concrete, and going to the core of reality. Thus 
knowledge is not, as in Kantian criticism, a synthesis 
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of two elements, one external, the other depending 
only on the nature of the mind; not the filling up of 
empty shells—a priori mental forms or categories— 
with the unknown and unknowable reality. Even 
abstract knowledge reveals reality, although its object 
cannot exist outside of the mind without conditions 
of which the mind in the act of knowing divests it. 

Knowledge is necessarily proportioned or relative 
to the capacity of the mind and the manifestations of 
the object. Not all men have the same keenness of 
vision or hearing, or the same intellectual aptitudes. 
Nor is the same reality equally bright from all angles 
from which it may be viewed. Moreover, better eyes 
than human might perceive rays beyond the red and 
the violet of the spectrum; higher intellects might un- 
ravel many mysteries of nature, know more and bet- 
ter, with greater facility, certainty, and clearness. 
The fact that we do not know everything, and that all 
our knowledge is inadequate, does not invalidate the 
knowledge which we possess, any more than the hori- 
zon which bounds our view prevents us from perceiv 
ing more or less distinctly the various objects within 
its limits. Reality manifests itself to the mind in 
different ways and with varying degrees of clearness. 
Some objects are bright in themselves and are per- 
ceived immediately. Others are known indirectly by 
throwing on them light borrowed elsewhere, by show- 
ing by way of causality, similarity, analogy, their 
connexion with what we already know. Thisis essen- 
tially the condition of scientific progress, to find con- 
nexions between various objects, to proceed from the 
known to the unknown. As we recede from the self- 
evident, the path may become more difficult, and the 
progress slower. But, with the Agnostic, to assign 
clearly defined boundaries to our cognitive powers is 
unjustifiable, for we pass gradually from one object to 
another without break, and there is no sharp limit be- 
tween science and metaphysics. The same instru- 
ments, principles, and methods that are recognized in 
the various sciences will carry us higher and higher, 
even to the Absolute, the First Cause, the Source of 
all reality. Induction will lead us from the effect to 
the cause, from the imperfect to the perfect, from the 
contingent to the necessary, from the dependent to 
the self-existent, from the finite to the infinite. 

And this same process by which we know God’s ex- 
istence cannot fail to manifest something—however 
little—of His nature and perfections. That we know 
Him imperfectly, by way chiefly of negation and anal- 
ogy, does not deprive this knowledge of all value. 
We can know God only so far as He manifests Himself 
through His works which dimly mirror His perfections, 
and so far as our finite mind will allow. Such knowl- 
edge will necessarily remain infinitely far from being 
comprehension, but it is only by a misleading con- 
fusion of terms that Spencer identifies the unknowable 
with the incomprehensible, and denies the possibility 
of any knowledge of the Absolute because we can have 
no absolute knowledge. Seeing “through a glass” 
and “ina dark manner” is far from the vision “face to 
face” of which our limited mind is incapable without 
a special light from God Himself. Yet it is knowledge 
of Him who is the source both of the world’s intelligi- 
bility and truth, and of the mind’s intelligence. 

(See also AGNOSTICISM, CERTITUDE, EPISTEMOLOGY, 
FalIrH.) 
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_ Knowledge of Jesus Christ, as treated in this ar- 
ticle, does not mean a summary of what we know 
about Jesus Christ, but a survey of the intellectual 
endowment of Christ. Jesus Christ possessing two 
natures, and therefore two intellects, the human and 
the Divine, the question as to the knowledge found in 
His Divine intellect is identical with the question con- 
cerning God’s knowledge. The Arians, it is true, 
held that the Word Himself was ignorant of many 
things, for instance, of the day of judgment; in this 
they were consistent with their denial that the Word 
was consubstantial with the Omniscient God. The 
Agnoetz, too, attributed ignorance not merely to 
Christ’s human soul, but to the Eternal Word. Suicer, 
s. v. Ayvonral, I, p. 65, says: ‘‘Hi docebant divinam 
Christi naturam . . . quedam ignorasse, ut horam 
extremi judicii”’. But then, the Agnoete were a séct 
of the Monophysites, and imagined a confusion of 
natures in Christ, after the Eutychian pattern, so as 
to attribute ignorance to that Divine nature into which 
His human nature (as they held) was absorbed. An 
honest profession of the Divinity of Christ necessitates 
the admission of omniscience in His Divine intellect. 

I. Kiyps oF KNnow.epGce In Curist’s Human 
InTELLEcT.—The Man-God possessed, not merely a 
Divine, but also a human nature, and therefore a hu- 
man intellect, and with the knowledge possessed by 
this intellect we are here mainly concerned. The 
integrity of His human nature implies intellectual 
cognition by acts of its human intellect. Jesus Christ 
might be wise by the wisdom of God; yet the humanity 
of Christ knows by its own mental act. If we except 
Hugh of St. Victor, all theologians teach that the soul 
of Christ is elevated to participation in the Divine 
wisdom by an infusion of Divine light. For the soul 
of Christ enjoyed from the very beginning the beatific 
vision; it was endowed with infused knowledge; and 
it acquired in the course of time experimental knowl- 
edge. 

(1). The Beatific Viston.—Petavius (De Incarna- 
tione, J, xii, c. 4) maintains that there is no contro- 
versy among theologians, or even among Christians, 
as to the fact that the soul of Jesus Christ was endowed 
with the beatific vision (see Hpavren) from the begin- 
ning of its existence. He knew God immediately in 
His essence, or, in other words, beheld Him face to 
face as the blessed in heaven. The great theologians 
freely grant that this doctrine is not stated in so many 
words in the books of Sacred Scripture, nor even in the 
writings of the early Fathers; but recent masters in 
theology do not hesitate to consider the contrary 
opinion as rash, though it was upheld by the pre- 
tended Catholic school of Giinther. The basis for 
the privilege of the beatific vision enjoyed by the 
human soul of Christ is its Hypostatic Union with the 
Word. This union implies a plenitude of grace and 
of gifts in both intellect and will. Such a fullness 
does not exist without the beatific vision. Again, by 
virtue of the Hypostatic Union the human nature of 
Christ is assumed into a unity of Divine person; it does 
not appear how such a soul could at the same time re- 
main, like ordinary human beings, destitute of the 
vision of God to which they hope to attain only after 
their stay on earth is over. Once more, by virtue of 
the Hypostatic Union, Jesus, even as man, was the nat- 
ural son of God, not a merely adoptive child; now, it 
would not be right to debar a deserving son from see- 
ing the face of his father, an incongruity that would 
have taken place in the case of Christ, if His soul had 
been bereft of the beatific vision. And all these rea- 
sons show that the human soul of Christ must have 
seen God face to face from the very first moment of its 
creation. 

Though Scripture does not state in explicit terms 
that Jesus was favoured with the beatific vision, still it 
contains passages that imply this privilege: Jesus 
speaks as an eyewitness of things Divine (John, iii, 11 
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sqq.; i, 18; i, 31 sq.); any knowledge of God inferior to 
immediate vision is imperfect and unworthy of Christ 
(I Cor., xiii, 9-12); Jesus repeatedly asserts that He 
knows the Father and is known by Him, that He 
knows what the Father knows. There is a difficulty 
in reconciling Christ’s sufferings and surpassing great 
sorrow with the beatitude implied in His beatific vi- 
sion. But if the Word could be united with the human 
nature of Christ without allowing Its glory to overflow 
into His sacred body, the happiness of the beatific vi- 
sion too might bein the human soul of our Lord with- 
out overflowing into and absorbing His lower faculties, 
so that He might feel the pangs of sorrow and suffering. 
The same faculty may be simultaneously affected by 
sorrow and joy, resulting from the perception of differ- 
ent objects (cf. St. Thom., III, Q. xiii, a. 5, ad 3; St. 
Bonayv., in III, dist. xvi, a. 2, q. 2); the martyrs have 
often testified to the ecstatic happiness with which 
God filled their souls, at the very time that their bod- 
ies were suffering the extremity of torment. 

(2) Christ’s Infused Knowledge.—The existence of 
an infused science in the human soul of Jesus Christ 
may perhaps be less certain, from a theological point 
of view, than His continual and original fruition of the 
vision of God; still, it is almost universally admitted 
that God infused into Christ’s human intellect a knowl- 


edge similar in kind to that of the angels. This is 
knowledge which is not acquired gradually by expe- 
rience, but is poured into the soul in one flood. This 


doctrine rests on theological grounds: the Man-God 
must have possessed all perfections except such as 
would be incompatible with His beatific vision, as faith 
or hope; or with His sinlessness, as penance; or again, 
with His office of Redeemer, which would be incom- 
patible with the consummation of His glory. Now, 
infused knowledge is not incompatible with Christ’s 
beatific vision, nor with His sinlessness, nor again with 
His office of Redeemer. Besides, the soul of Christ is 
the first and most perfect of all created spirits, and 
cannot be deprived of a privilege granted to the angels. 
Moreover, a created intellect is simply perfect only 
when, besides the vision of things in God, it has a vi- 
sion of things in themselves; God only sees all things 
comprehensively in Himself. The God-Man, besides 
seeing them in God, would also perceive and know 
them by His human intellect. Finally, Sacred Scrip- 
ture favours the existence of such infused knowl- 
edge in the human inteliect of Christ: St. Paul speaks 
of all the treasures of God’s wisdom and science hidden 
in Christ (Col., ii, 3}; Isaias speaks of the spirit of wis- 
dom and counsel, of science and understanding, rest- 
ing on Jesus ({s., xi, 2); St. John intimates that God 
has not given His Spirit by measure to His Divine en- 
voy (John, iii, 34); St. Matthew represents Christ as our 
sovereign teacher (Matt., xxiii, 10). Besides the Di- 
vine and the angelic knowledge, most theologians 
admit in the human intellect of Jesus Christ a science 
infused per accidens, i. e. an extraordinary comprehen- 
sion of things which might be learned in the ordinary 
way, similar to that granted to Adam and Eve (cf. 
ob bom UU Qn a.as 2) OG) evant vara 2) 
(3) Christ's Acquired Knowledge.—Jesus Christ had, 
no doubt, also an experimental knowledge acquired 
by the natural use of His faculties, through His senses 
and imagination, just as happens in the case of com- 
mon human knowledge. To say that His human 
faculties were wholly inactive would resemble a pro- 
fession of either Monothelitism or of Docetism. This 
knowledge naturally grew in Jesus in the process of 
time, according to the words of Luke, ii, 52: ““And 
Jesus advanced in wisdom, and age, and grace with 
God and men”. Understood in this way, the Evan- 
gelist speaks not merely of a successively greater 
manifestation of Christ’s Divine and infused knowl- 
edge, nor merely of an increase in His knowledge as far 
as outward effects were concerned, but of a real ad- 
vance in His acquired knowledge. Not that this kind 
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of knowledge implies an enlarged object of His science; 
but it signifies that He gradually came to know, after a 
merely human way, some of the things which He had 
known from the beginning by His Divine and infused 
knowledge. 

II. Exrent oF THE KNOWLEDGE -OF JESUS CHRIST. 
—It has already been stated that the knowledge in 
Christ’s Divine nature is co-extensive with God’s Om- 
niscience. As to the experimental knowledge ac- 
quired by Christ, it must have been at least equal to 
the knowledge of the most gifted of men; it appears to 
us wholly unworthy of the dignity of Christ that His 
powers of observation and natural insight should have 
been less than those of other naturally perfect men. 
But the main difficulty arises from the question as to 
the extent of Christ’s knowledge flowing from His be- 
atific vision, and of His infused amount of knowledge. 
(1) The Council of Basle (Sess. XXII) condemned the 
proposition of a certain Augustinus de Roma: “‘ Anima 
Christi videt Deum tam clare. et intense quam clare et 
intense Deus videt seipsum” (The soul of Christ 
sees God as clearly and intimately as God perceives 
Himself). It is quite clear that, however perfect the 
human soul of Christ is, it always remains finite and 
limited; hence its knowledge cannot be unlimited 
and infinite. (2) Though the knowledge in the human 
soul of Christ was not infinite, it was most perfect 
and embraced the widest range, extending to the 
Divine ideas already realized, or still to be realized. 
Nescience of any of these matters would amount to 
positive ignorance in Christ, as the ignorance of law 
in a judge. For Christ is not merely our infallible 
teacher, but also the universal mediator, the supreme 
judge, the sovereign king of all creation. (3) Two 
important texts are urged against this perfection 
of Christ’s knowledge: Luke, ii, 52 demands an ad- 
vancement in knowledge in the case of Christ; this text 
has already been considered in the last paragraph. 
The other text is Mark, xiii, 32: ‘‘Of that day or hour 
no man knoweth, neither the angels in heaven, nor the 
Son, but the Father.” After all that has been written 
on this question in recent years, we see no need to add- 
anything to the traditional explanations: the Son has 
no knowledge of the judgment day which He may 
communicate; or, the Son has no knowledge of this 
event, which springs from His human nature as such; 
or again, the Son has no knowledge of the day and 
the hour, that has not been communicated to Him by 
the Father. (See Mangenot in Vigouroux, “‘ Dict. de 
la Bible’’, II, Paris, 1899, 2268 sqq.) 

Since the time of the Nestorian controversies, Catho- 
lic tradition has been practically unanimous as to the 
doctrine concerning the knowledge of Christ (ef. Le- 
porius,“ Libellus Emendationis”,n.40; Eulogius Alex., 
“in Phot.”, cod. 230,n. 10; 8. Gregorius Magnus, lib. 
X, epp. xxxv, xxxix; Sophron., “Ep. Syn. ad Ser- 
gium”; Damascenus, “De Her.,” n. 85; Nat. Alex., 
“Hist. Eccl. in sec. sext.’’, n. 85). As to the Fathers 
preceding the Nestorian controversy, Leontius Byzan- 
tinus simply surrenders their authority to the oppo- 
nents of our doctrine concerning the knowledge of 
Christ; Petavius represents it as partly undecided; but 
the early Fathers may be excused from error, because 
they wrote mostly against the Arian heresy, so that 
they endeavoured to establish Christ’s Divinity by 
removing all ignorance from His Divine nature, while 
they did not care to enter upon an ex professo inves- 
tigation of the knowledge possessed by His human 
nature. At that time there was no call for any such 
study. After the patristic period, Fulgentius (Resp. 
ad quest. tert. Ferrandi) and Hugh of St. Victor ex- 
aggerated the human knowledge of Christ, so that the 
early Scholastics asked the question, why God’s Om- 
niscience could be communicated, while His Omnipo- 
tence was incommunicable (Lomb., “Liber Sent.”, 
III, d. 14). But even at this period, at least a modal 
difference was admitted to exist between the Om- 
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niscience of God and the human knowledge of Christ 
(ef. Bonav. in III., dist. 13, a. 2). Soon, however, the- 
ologians began to limit the human knowledge of Christ 
to the range of the scientia visionis or of all that 
actually has been, is, or will be, while God’s Omni- 
science embraces alse the range of the possibles. 
Prerer LomBarp, Liber Sent., III, dist. 13-14, and Sr. Tuomas, 
Sr. Bonaventure, Scorus, Dionysius THE CARTHUSIAN on 
this passage; Summa, III, QQ. viii—xii, and xv, a. 2, and VALENT., 
SUAREZ, SALMERON, on these chapters; Mmicutor Canus, De 
Locis, XII, xiii; Peravius, I, isqq.; THomasstn, VII; Learanp, 
De Incarn., dissert. ix, c. ii; Matponatus, A Lapin, Kna- 
BENBAUER, etc., on Luke, ii, 52, and Mark, xiil, 32; FRANZELIN, 
De Verb. Incarn., p.426. A numberof works have been quoted 
during the course of the article. Maas. 


Knownothingism.—This was a name applied to a 
movement in American politics which attracted a 
large share of public attention during the period from 
1851 to 1858. It was the revival or re-appearance 
under a new name of the Native American movement 
which, during the preceding quarter of a century, had 
made various organized efforts to engraft its principles 
upon the legislation and policy of the American govern- 
ment. These principles briefly stated, were (1) the 
proscription of those who professed the Roman Catho- 
lic faith and, (2) the exclusion of foreign-born citizens 
from all offices of trust and emolument in the govern- 
ment, whether federal, state, or municipal. It may 
be added that Roman Catholics of Irish origin, whether 
native or foreign-born, were at all times the special 
object of Native American hostility, and that the 
“‘foreigners’’, contemptuously so called, against whom 
the Knownothing denunciations were levelled, and who 
were to be excluded from the rights of citizenship, 
were for the most part Irish immigrants to the United 
States professing the Roman Catholic faith. This 
Native American spirit may be traced back to the 
very beginning of the National Government. In 
many of the colonies there were penal laws which for- 
bade the practice of the Roman Catholic religion, and 
these laws remained on the Statute Books down to the 
time of the War of Independence. 

With the organization of government and the 
adoption of a written Constitution, the question of 
religious toleration naturally arose, and the principle 
of freedom of religion was incorporated in the Federal 
Constitution (Art. VI) which declared that ‘‘no re- 
ligious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States”’. 
This liberty of conscience was further assured by an 
amendment adopted in 1791, which declared that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.’ While the policy of the National Government 
was thus defined, and its law-making power was re- 
strained from legislation hostile to the principle of 
freedom of religion, the individual states had reserved 
the right to regulate the question of religion and of a 
state Church within their respective jurisdictions, and 
the elimination from the Constitutions of the various 
states of the religious disqualifications which they 
contained affecting Roman Catholics was accom- 
plished slowly and not without much resistance on the 
part of a considerable portion of the population. 
Thus, it was not until 1833 that the union between 
Church and State in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts was dissolved, and Catholics were relieved 
from having to pay taxes for the support of the state 
(Protestant) Church. New Jersey retained its anti- 
Catholic Constitution until 1844, and only in 1877 did 
New Hampshire expunge from its Constitution the 
provision disqualifying Catholics from holding office 
in that state. These, with instances from other states 
which might be added, show that the spirit of intoler- 
ance of the Roman Catholic religion still survived. 
Freedom of religion as asserted in the Federal Consti- 
tution was not by any means universally accepted in 
theory, still less in practice. 
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The Tory element in the population, composed al- 
most wholly of adherents of the Church of England, 
Was most prominent in its resistance to that principle. 
Many of these were secretly opposed to the total inde- 
pendence of the colonies. In New York, where they 
were most numerous, they had been the governing 
class; theirs was the state Church; their wealth and 
social standing gave them a large share in the direction 
of public affairs which they rightly judged would be 
lost to them by the establishment of the republic on 
the principles of freedom and equality declared by 
Thomas Jefferson, and, when their mother country was 
compelled to acknowledge the independence of the 
colonies, over 30,000 of these Tories voluntarily de- 
ported themselves, most of them to England and 
Canada. Those who remained became identified with 
the political party known as the Federalists. Success- 
ful for a time in retaining the control of the newly- 
organized government, the leaders of that party 
‘strove to preserve the political ascendency of Prot- 
estantism in the states both by Federal legislation 
affecting the naturalization of emigrants and by pre- 
venting legislation in their respective states for the 
relief of Catholics from their religious disabilities 
which was necessary to give effect to the liberal spirit 
and purpose of the Constitution” (see “U. 8. 
Catholic Historical Records and Studies”, Vol. III, 
p. 95). 

Thus, John Jay, of New York, who afterwards be- 
came Chief Justice of the United States, succeeded in 
fastening upon the Constitution of his own state a 
provision which denied the privilege of citizenship to 
every foreign-born Catholic unless he would first 
abjure and renounce all allegiance to the pope in 
matters ecclesiastical. This provision remained in 
force until 1821, when the power and influence of the 
Federal party had well nigh disappeared. During 
the administration of the Federalist president, John 
Adams, 1798-1802, that same party forced the pas- 
sage of the Alien Act, under which the president might 
expel from the country all aliens whom he might re- 
gard as disaffected towards the Government, as well 
as that other Act requiring a residence of fourteen 
years in the country before any foreign-born person 
could be admitted to citizenship. In brief, the Feder- 
alists were the Native Americans of their day, and 
Knownothingism, as the latest and, because of its 
excesses, the most odious manifestation of the Native 
American spirit, may be said to have had its genesis 
in the prejudices nursed by the Federalists against 
foreign-born citizens and in their intolerance of their 
fellow-citizens professing the Roman Catholic faith. 
These offensive, not to say unlawful, sentiments found 
numerous advocates, not only among political dema- 
gogues and aspirants for public office, but also in the 
pulpit and in the religious press of those days. The 
tide of immigration which had set in was largely Irish 
and soon became distinctively Catholic in character. 
One of the inducements to this immigration was the 
hope it held out of release from the civil disabilities 
and the religious proscription under which the immi- 
grants had laboured in their native land. When, 
therefore, a powerful party was found exerting itself 
to exclude these immigrants from the privilege of 
citizenship because of their race and creed, it was most 
natural that they and their co-religionists of whatever 
race should, as they did, ally themselves with the 
opposing political party which supported those princi- 
ples of political equality and freedom of religion which 
had been proclaimed as distinctive principles of the 
American scheme of government. The growing im- 
migration and the increase in the number of natural- 
ized citizens strengthened the party with which these 
immigrants had become identified, and the extension 
of their political influence, as shown at the elections, 
was used by the advocates of proscription as a justifi- 
cation of their policy. Throughout the various Native 
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American and Knownothing movements which Amer- 
ica has witnessed, political hostility and religious 
prejudice, the one supplementing the other, appear as 
the motive and inspiration. Jsnownothingism was 
only the development and application of the principles 
of Native Americanism whose character and origin we 
have briefly sketched. ; 

During the half-century preceding the Knownothing 
era, the questions involved in that movement had 
been frequently agitated. Catholics and foreigners 
were denounced, mainly from Protestant pulpits, as 
enemies of the Republic. Books and newspapers cal- 
culated to inflame the passions of the mob against 
their Irish and Catholic neighbours were extensively 
circulated. Catholic bishops and priests were ma- 
ligned, their religion misrepresented and ridiculed, and 
acts of violence were committed against Catholics and 
their property. The burning of the Convent of the 
Ursuline nuns at Charleston, Mass., in 1834, by a 
Native American mob, and their cruel treatment of the 
unoffending nuns and their pupils, were the most not- 
able manifestations, up to that time, of the evil effect 
of religious hatred. In 1835 the first formal organiza- 
tion of the partisans of the Native American move- 
ment under that name, was effected at New York 
City. Various newspapers, such as ‘‘The Protestant”, 
“The Protestant Vindicator’, ‘‘The Downfall of Bab- 
ylon”’, and the like, were established in New York 
and New England as aids to the movement. The 
“evils of Popery”’ and the danger to arise to the Re- 
public from tolerating the practice of the Catholic 
religion were staple topics of discussion by no incon- 
siderable number of ministers of religion, and under 
the impulse of these incitements the spirit of religious 
prejudice was kept alive; there were new aggressions 
upon the rights of Catholic citizens, the peace and 
order of the community were occasionally disturbed 
by acts of violence, and another decade in the history 
of Native Americanism terminated in the bloody riots 
which occurred at Philadelphia, in 1844, when several 
Catholic churches were attacked by the Native Ameri- 
can mob, and two of them, St. Michael’s and St. Augus- 
tine’s, were deliberately fired and reduced to ashes, 
and the safety of those that remained were so endan- 
gered by the hostile demonstrations of the mob that 
pus worship was suspended by order of Bishop 

<enrick, and on Sunday, 12 May, 1844, all Catholic 
churches in that city were closed. Many houses ten- 
anted by Irish Catholics were likewise wantonly de- 
stroyed by fire, some of the inmates were shot down at 
their own doorsteps, and a number of other unoffend- 
ing citizens lost their lives. 

The party whose members were soon to be described 
as “‘ Knownothings” was formally organized in 1852 
in the City of New York. Although begun as a local 
society, it was designed to become a national organi- 
zation. Its leaders had planned to concentrate in a 
single party the membership of various Native Ameri- 
can orders already in existence and the ‘‘ American 
Republicans”, the ‘Order of United Americans’, 
‘Sons of America’”’, and ‘‘ United American Mechanics 
of the United States” formed the nucleus of the new 
party. It adopted the title of ‘‘ National Council of 
the United States of North America.’”’ Among the 
initiate it was called the ‘‘Supreme Order of the Star- 
spangled Banner” and was sometimes familiarly 
spoken of as ‘‘Sam”. Its published ritual declared 
(Article II) the purpose of the organization to be ‘‘to 
protect every American citizen in the legal and proper 
exercise of all his civil and religious rights and privi- 
leges; to resist the insidious policy of the Church of 
Rome and all other foreign influence against our re- 
publican institutions in all lawful ways; to place in all 
offices of honour, trust or profit in the gift of the peo- 
ple or by appointment none but Native American Prot- 
estant citizens’’ (see American Polities, Book I, pp. 
57-9). Article III declared ‘that a member must be 
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a native-born citizen, a Protestant either born of 
Protestant parents or reared under Protestant in- 
fluence, and not united in marriage with a Roman 
Catholien mens no member who has a Roman Catho- 
lic wife shall be eligible to office in this order”’, ete. 
There were several degrees of membership as there 
were also state, district, and territorial councils, all 
of them subordinate to the National Council. The 
organization had the usual equipment of secret signs, 
grips, passwords, and the like. Upon his admission 
the member was required to take the following oath :— 
‘In the presence of Almighty God and these wit- 
nesses, you do solemnly promise and swear that you 
will never betray any of the secrets of this society, nor 
communicate them even to proper candidates, except 
within a lawful council of the order; that you never 
will permit any of the secrets of this society to be 
written, or in any other manner made legible, except 
for the purpose of official instruction; that you will 
not vote, nor give your influence for any man for any 
office in the gift of the people, unless he be an Amer- 
ican-born citizen, in favor of Americans ruling Amer- 
ica, norif he be a Roman Catholic; that you will in ali 
political matters, so far as this order is concerned, com- 
ply with the will of the majority, though it may con- 
flict with your personal preference, so long as it does 
not conflict with the Constitution of the United States 
of America or that of the State in which you reside; 
that you will not, under any circumstances whatever. 
knowingly recommend an unworthy person for initia- 
tion, nor suffer it to be done, if in your power to pre- 
vent it; that you will not, under any circumstances, 
expose the name of any member of this order nor reveal 
the existence of such an association; that you will 
answer an imperative notice issued by the proper 
authority; obey the command of the State council, 
president or his deputy, while assembled by such 
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Although the existence of the new party was gener- 
ally known, and its political activities soon became 
manifest, all inquiries by outsiders respecting its 
organization and purpose, and especially as to the 
names of members, were met by those identified with 
the movement with the answer: ‘‘I don’tknow”’. This 
was in conformity with that part of the oath which 
forbade the member “‘ to expose the name of any mem- 
ber of their order nor reveal the existence of such an 
association’, and from this answer so uniformly re- 
peated the nickname ‘‘ Knownothing” was invented 
and was applied to the party and its members, and 
thus the Native Americanism of that period has passed 
into history under the name of Knownothingism. 
Within three years state councils of the order were 
established in thirty-five states and territories, and 
its advocates claimed that it controlled one and a half 
million legal voters, or nearly one-half of the entire 
popular vote cast at the presidential election in 1852. 
For a time it confined its political activities to sup- 
porting candidates approved at the secret meetings of 
the councils who had been nominated by one or other 
of the older political parties, and the leaders ef those 
parties were frequently surprised at the unexpected 
strength thus developed by the secretly favoured 
candidates; but by 1854 it directly nominated the 
candidates to be voted for. The party had been 
successful in the municipal elections in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, New Orleans, and for a time 
in New York City. In 1854 the Knownothings sent 
forty representatives to Congress, and elected their 
candidate, Gardiner, Governor of Massachusetts, with 
a legislature of the same type. In New York, in the 
same year, the party polled 122,000 votes and in the 
next year was successful in that state, polling 146,000 
votes. In 1855 New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island each elected a Knownothing governor, and 
the party carried the elections in nine different states. 
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In the Thirty-fifth Congress, which assembled in 
December, 1855, there were seventy-five Knownoth- 
ing members elected as such. In 1856 Horace Gree- 
ley wrote: ‘‘The majority of the Banks men’?—Banks 
being the candidate for Speaker of the House of 
Representatives—‘‘are now members of Knownothing 
councils and some twenty or thirty of them actually 
believe in that swindle. Half of the Massachusetts 
delegation, two-thirds of that of Ohio and nearly all of 
that of Pennsylvania are Knownothings”. In 1855 
the Knownothing party suffered a serious reverse in 
Virginia, when Henry A. Wise, the Democratic candi- 
date, was elected governor of that state, chiefly on the 
issue of his antagonism to Native American principles 
and policies. In 1856, at Philadelphia, the delegates 
of the Knownothing party held a convention at which 
they nominated Millard Fillmore as candidate for 
President. Opposed to them in that election were the 
Democratic party and the newly organized Republi- 
can party, both of whom had expressed their dissent 
from Native American principles. Speaking of this 
selection, Schouler says: ‘‘Their candidate Fillmore 
met with the most ignoble defeat, receiving only the 
eight electoral votes of Maryland, his adversary, 
James Buchanan, the nominee of the National Demo- 
cratic party being triumphantly elected. For the 
Native Americans with their proscriptive tenets, the 
defeat was overwhelming. It was apparent that the 
American or Knownothing party had now nearly 
evaporated” (History of the U. S., IV, p. 357). 

The American people had weighed the claims of the 
Knownothing party to be regarded as the saviours of 
the republic and had witnessed the criminal excesses 
to which that party had resorted in its efforts to secure 
political control, and the sober sense of the great mass 
of the people had repudiated both. Moreover the 
great controversy over slavery coupled with the claim 
of the right of a state to secede from the Union was 
pressing upon the attention of the nation to the exclu- 
sion of nearly every other question, so that upon the 
election of President Lincoln (1860) Knownothingism 
as an organized party had ceased to exist, and only its 
disagreeable memory remained. 

The history of Knownothingism would be very im- 
perfectly told without some account of the wrongs 
inflicted upon Catholics and the criminal excesses 
committed by the partisans of that movement. The 
same bitter attacks against Catholics and the same 
incitements to violence could not fail to produce 
results similar to those which had characterized the 
earlier Native American movements. In 1851 the 
large Knownothing element in Providence, R. I., was 
excited over the establishment there of a community 
of Sisters of Mercy under the direction of Mother 
Xavier Warde. The cottage occupied by the sisters 
was attacked at night, and all the windows broken. 
In daytime, as the sisters passed through the streets, 
they were hooted at and otherwise insulted, and were 
openly threatened with the destruction of their con- 
vent. So persistent were these threats that the 
Mayor requested the sisters to abandon their resi- 
dence in Providence so as to avert the threatened 
disorder. Soon afterwards a mob of Knownothing 
partisans fully armed was assembled whose purpose 
of attacking the convent had been openly announced. 
The bishop’s housé and one or more of the churches 
were likewise marked for destruction. After fruitless 
appeals to the civil authorities for protection, the Irish 
Catholics of Providence, under the prudent and reso- 
lute lead of Bishop O’Reilly, prepared to resist the 
mob and to repel any violence that might be at- 
tempted. The mob marched to the convent, but, 
finding it guarded by a number of Catholic Irishmen, 
with Bishop O’Reilly present and declaring that the 
sisters and their convent should be protected at what- 
ever cost, the Knownothing leaders decided not to 
molest the convent, and the mob dispersed. 
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In 1853, on the occasion of the visit to America of 
Archbishop Bedini, Apostolic Nuncio to the Court of 
Brazil, a great outcry was raised by the Knownothing 
element throughout the country, with whom were 
joined certain Italian refugees who had emigrated to 
escape the consequences of their criminal conduct at 
home. In all the cities visited by the archbishop 
hostile demonstrations were made against him. At 
Boston, Baltimore, Wheeling, St. Louis, and Cincinnati 
where the Nuncio took part in various solemn religious 
celebrations, there were scenes of disorder, and in 
some cases of bloodshed, provoked by the Know- 
nothing speakers both lay and clerical, as well as by 
the anti-Catholic press. At Cincinnati, in December, 
1853, a mob of 600 men armed with weapons of vari- 
ous sorts, and carrying lighted torches and ropes, 
marched to the cathedral intending to set it on fire 
and, as was believed, to hang the Nuncio. There was 
an encounter with the police, and the mob was dis- 
persed, but not until after shots had been fired and 
several persons wounded. During 1854 there were 
numerous assaults upon Catholic churches through- 
out the country by the Knownothing element. St. 
Mary’s church at Newark, N. J., was invaded by a 
mob made up of Knownothings and Orangemen from 
New York City; the windows were broken, some of 
the statuary destroyed, and one unoffending bystander, 
an Irish Catholic, was shot and killed. In October 
of the same year, at Ellsworth, Maine, Father John 
Bapst, 8.J., was dragged from the church, robbed of 
his watch and money, tarred and feathered, and ridden 
about the village on a rail. 

On 4 July, at Manchester, N. H., St. Anne’s church 
was attacked, its windows broken and furniture de- 
stroyed, the priest compelled to seek shelter away 
from his home, and the houses of Irish Catholics were 
likewise attacked, the inmates driven out, even the 
sick being dragged from their beds. At Bath, Me., 
the mob broke into the church and, after wrecking the 
altar and the pulpit, set fire to the building which was 
reduced to a heap of ashes. At Dorchester, Mass., 
a keg of gunpowder was placed under the floor of the 
little Catholic church, it was fired at three o’clock in 
the morning and resulted in almost the total destruc- 
tion of the building. Another Catholic church, at 
Sidney, Ohio, was blown up with gunpowder. At 
Massillon, Ohio, another church was burned, and an 
attempt made to burn the Ursuline Convent at Galves- 
tion, Texas. At Lawrence and at Chelsea, Mass., the 
Catholic churches were attacked by the Knownothing 
mob, the windows smashed, and much other damage 
done. St. Mary’s church at Norwalk, Conn., was set on 
fire and later its cross was sawed off the spire. A fire 
was started in the church of Sts. Peter and Paul in 
Brooklyn, and the building was saved only by the 
interference of the police aided by the militia, who 
drove off the mob. St. Mary’s Church at Saugerties, 
N. Y., was set on fire and nearly destroyed by the 
fanatics, and an attempt made to burn the church at 
Palmyra, N.Y. The following year (1855), at Louis- 
ville, Ky., the elections were attended with such riot- 
ing and bloodshed, the result of Knownothing agita- 
tion, that the day (5 Aug.) acquired the name of 
‘Bloody Monday”’. The cathedral was invaded by 
the mob and was saved from destruction only by the 
prudence of Bishop Spalding, who, ina letter to Bishop 
Kenrick summing up the results of the day’s proceed- 
ings, said: ‘‘We have just passed through a reign of 
terror surpassed only by the Philadelphia riots. Nearly 
one hundred poor Irish have been butchered or 
burned and some twenty houses have been consumed 
inthe flames. The City authorities, all Knownothings, 
looked calmly on and they are now endeavouring to 
lay the blame on the Catholics” (see ‘‘ Life of Arch- 
bishop Spalding”, by J. L. Spalding, p. 185). 

While their ignorant followers were engaged in these 
lawless proceedings the leaders were exerting them- 
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selves in various directions to secure legislation hostile 
to Catholics, expecially to Irish immigrants, then 
mostly of that faith. In the legislatures of some of the 
states bills were proposed to authorize the visitation 
and inspection of convents and other religious institu- 
tions by state officials, and in Massachusetts, in 1854, 
such a law, known as the Nunneries Inspection Bill, 
was actually passed. Under this a legislative com- 
mittee made a tour of inspection and in a very offensive 
manner visited several Catholic colleges and convents. 
In several states, notably in New York, church prop- 
erty bills were proposed which were designed to de- 
stroy the title to Catholic church property, which for 
the most part stood in the name of the bishop, there 
being then no law for the incorporation of Catholic 
churches by which such title might be securely held. 
In Congress efforts were made to restrict the benefits 
of the Homestead Laws to those who were actual 
citizens of the United States, and the old-time propo- 
sal to extend the period of residence to twenty-one 
years before a person could be admitted to citizenship 
was constantly agitated. Of lesser importance were 
the laws and ordinances passed in Massachusetts dis- 
banding various volunteer militia companies bearing 
the name of some Irish patriot and composed for the 
most part of Catholic Irishmen. 

These different measures were advocated in the 
newspaper organs, both secular and religious, of the 
Knownothing party. The New York Church Prop- 
erty Bill evoked the newspaper controversy between 
Archbishop Hughes and Senator Brooks which at- 
tracted attention all over the country. In addition, 
many books and pamphlets were put in circulation in 
support of the Knownothing claims. Much of this 
literature was grossly insulting to Catholics and espe- 
cially to the Irish members of that Church, and the 
Catholic press of those days was busily engaged in 
meeting the charges made against the Church. Speak- 
ing of Knownothingism, the authors (Nicolay and 
Hay) of the “‘Life of Lincoln” (Vol. Il, p. 357) say: 
“‘Hssentially it was a revival of the extinct Native 
American faction based upon a jealousy of and dis- 
crimination against foreign born voters, desiring an 
extension of their period of naturalization and their 
exclusion from office; also based upon a certain 
hostility to the Roman Catholic religion.” 

Schouler, another non-Catholic historian, says 
(History of the United States, Vol. V, p. 305): “They 
[the Knownothings] revived the bitter spirit of intoler- 
ance against the Roman Catholic Church such as ten 
years before had been shown in the riots of Charles- 
town and Philadelphia, by representing it as foreign, 
the handmaid of popular ignorance and bent on chain- 
ing Americans to the throne of the Vatican. .... 
Catholic churches were assaulted every now and then 
by some crowd of Bible bigots helped on by the 
brawny friends of free fight inflamed by street preach- 
ers and the revelations of ‘converted Jesuits’ and 
‘escaped nuns’ etc.” Speaking of the partisans of the 
movement, Bishop J. L. Spalding said (Life of Arch- 
bishop Spalding, p. 174) they were ‘‘the depraved 
portion of our native population”. He added: ‘It 
was not the American people who were seeking to 
make war on the Church, but merely a party of reli- 
gious fanatics and unprincipled demagogues who as 
little represented the American people as did the mobs 
whom they incited to bloodshed and incendiarism. 
Their whole conduct was un-American and opposed to 
all the principles and traditions of our free institu- 
tions”’. 

Brownson spoke of their prejudices as ‘‘ contempti- 
ble”; “The Native-American Party”, said he (Essays 
and Reviews, p. 428), “‘is not a party against admit- 
ting foreigners to the rights of citizenship, but simply 
against admitting a certain class of foreigners. It 
does not oppose Protestant Germans, Protestant 
Englishmen, Protestant Scotchmen, not even Protes- 
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tant Irishmen. It is really opposed only to Catholic 
foreigners. The party is truly an anti-Catholic party, 
and is opposed chiefly to the Irish, because a majority 
of the emigrants to this country are probably from 
Ireland, and the greater part of these are Catholics.” 
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Knox, Joun, Scotch Protestant leader, b. at Had- 
dington, Scotland, between 1505 and 1515; d. at 
Edinburgh, 24 November, 1572. All the older biog- 
raphies assign his birth to 1505, but recent authori- 
ties (Lang, Hay Fleming, etc.) give grounds for the 
later date from contemporary evidence, and from 
certain facts in his career. Nothing authentic is 
known of his ancestry or kinsfolk, excepting that his 
mother was a Sinclair; his father was probably a 
small farmer. Educated at the Haddington burgh 
school, he is not known to have graduated at any 
university, though both Glasgow and St. Andrews 
have claimed him. His own writings testify to his 
knowledge of Latin and French, and his acquaintance 
with the works of some of the Fathers, and he seems 
to have acquired a smattering of Greek and Hebrew 
in later life. His mastery of vernacular Scotch is 
shown in his “ History’’, as well as the fact that he 
had studied law, for his citations from the Pandects 
are apt and not infrequent. We know from his own 
words that he was a priest—‘‘one of Baal’s shaven 
sort’, as he expresses it—and practised as a notary by 
ecclesiastical authority. In a still extant document 
he is styled “Johannis Knox, sacri altaris minister, 
sancte Andrez diocesis auctoritate apostolica nota- 
rius.” Nothing whatever is known of his ecclesiasti- 
cal career; and we can only surmise that he had 
already begun to doubt, if he had not actually repu- 
diated, the Catholic tenets by 1540, when we first find 
him engaged as private tutor to certain “bairns’’, a 
profession in which he continued until 1547. The 
names of some of his pupils have come down to us, 
but we know nothing of the details of his life until 
1545, when his own “History of the Reformation”, 
written some eighteen years later and largely auto- 
biographical in character, first brings him before us. 

The most prominent exponent of the new doctrines 
in Scotland at this time was George Wishart, who had 
come home from his travels in Germany a confirmed 
Protestant, and was expounding his tenets in Had- 
dington and other parts of the Scottish Lowlands. 
Bitterly hostile to Cardinal Beaton, the great cham- 
pion of the Catholic cause, Wishart (whose most 
devoted adherent and disciple at this time was Knox) 
was deeply involved in the intrigues of the Protestant 
party with Henry VIII of England for the kidnapping 
or murder of the cardinal. Wishart was arrested in 
January, 1546, and burned at St. Andrews on 1 March; 
and on 29 May Beaton was murdered at the same place 
in revenge for Wishart’s death. The assassination 
was approved and applauded by Knox, who describes 
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the deed with a gleeful and mocking levity strangely 
unbecoming in a Christian preacher, though his 
panegyrists speak of it merely as his “ vein of humour’”’. 
Some months later we find him, with his pupils, shut 
up in the castle of St. Andrews, which Beaton’s mur- 
derers and their friends held for some months against 
the regent Arran and the Government. On 31 July, 
1547, the besiegers being reinforced by a large French 
fleet, the castle was surrendered, and Knox was im- 
prisoned with some others for nineteen months on 
board the French galleys and at Rouen. His captiv- 
ity, however, was not rigorous enough to prevent 
him from writing a theological treatise, and preaching 
to his fellow-prisoners. 

In 1549 Knox was free to return home; but he 
preferred to stay for a time in England, where, under 
Edward VI, he would feel himself secure, rather than 
to expose himself to fresh arrest in Scotland. He 
received a state licence to preach at Berwick, where 
he remained two years, and was then transferred to 
Newcastle, and at the same time appointed a royal 
chaplain. He preached at least twice before the 
young king, and in October, 1552, was nominated to 
the Bishopric of Rochester, which he refused, declin- 
ing also a benefice in the city of London. His own 
alleged reason for declining these preferments was 
that he thought the Anglican Church too favourable 
to Roman doctrine, and that he could not bring him- 
self to kneel at the communion service. When 
Edward VI was succeeded in July, 1553, by his Catho- 
lic sister Mary, Knox continued his preaching for a 
time, and, as long as he remained in England, took 
care not to attack the new sovereign, for whom indeed 
he published a devout prayer. But early in 1554 he 
thought it prudent to take refuge in Dieppe, having 
meanwhile gone through a form of marriage with 
Marjorie, fifth daughter of Mrs. Bowes, a Calvinistic 
lady of his own age living in Newcastle, who had taken 
him as her spiritual adviser. From Dieppe he went 
to Geneva, partly to consult Calvin and other divines 
as to the lawfulness and expediency of resisting the 
rule of Mary Tudor in England and Mary of Guise, 
just appointed Regent, in Scotland; but he got little 
satisfaction from his advisers. In September, 1554, 
he accepted the post of chaplain to the English Protes- 
tants at Frankfort; but his Puritanism revolted 
against the use of King Edward’s prayer-book and of 
the Anglican ceremonial. Schism arose in the congre- 
gation: Inox’s opponents accused him of comparing 
the Emperor Charles to Nero in a published tract; he 
was ordered by the authorities to leave Frankfort, and 
returning to Geneva he ministered for a time to the 
English congregation there. In August, 1555, how- 
ever, an urgent summons from his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Bowes, caused him (as he says, “maist con- 
trarious to mine own judgement’) to set out for Scot- 
land and join his wife at Berwick. The new doctrines 
had made headway during his absence, and he found 
himself able to preach both in public and in the coun- 
try houses of his supporters among the nobles and 
gentry. At a historic supper, given by his friend 
Erskine of Dun, it was formally decided that no “be- 
liever in the Evangel” could attend Mass; and the 
external separation of the party from Catholic practice, 
as well as doctrine, thus became complete. Inox, 
whose religion had now become entirely of the Old- 
Testament type, boldly proclaimed that adherents 
to the old faith were as truly idolaters as the Jews who 
sacrificed their children to Moloch, and that the ex- 
termination of idolaters was the clear duty of Chris- 
tian princes and magistrates, and, failing them, of all 
individual “believers”. In the letter, however, which 
he addressed about this time, on the advice of two of 
his noble supporters, to the queen regent, he as- 
sumed a somewhat different tone, appearing to peti- 
tion only for toleration for his co-religionists. The 
letter contained at the same time violent abuse of 
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Catholics and their beliefs, and threatened the regent 
with “torment and pain everlasting’, if she did not 
act on his counsel. Mary seems to have treated the 
effusion with silent contempt, which Knox resented 
bitterly; but it was no doubt with the conviction that 
the time was not yet come for the triumph of his cause 
that he returned to his ministry in Geneva (in the 
summer of 1556), sending his wife and her mother 
thither before him. Immediately on his departure 
he was cited to appear before the judges in Hdin- 
burgh, condemned and outlawed (in absence) as con- 
tumacious, and publicly burnt in effigy. 

Until the end of 1558 Knox remained at his post 
in Geneva, imbibing from Calvin all those rigid and 
autocratic ideas 
of church disci- 
pline which he was 
subsequently to 
introduce into 
Scotland — Eng- 
land would have 
none of them— 
and which were to 
be followed by 
over a century of 
unrest, persecu- 
tion, and civil war. 
His two sons, 
Nathaniel and 
Eleazar, were born 
to him at Geneva, 
and he was joined 
there by Mrs. 
Locke and other 
female admirers 
from England 
and Scotland. Glencairn and other friends tried to 
persuade him in 1557 to come back, on the ground that 
persecution was diminishing, and he actually got as 
far as Dieppe on his journey home. Here his courage 
seems to have evaporated; and after ministering for a 
time to the Dieppe Protestants he went back to 
Geneva. During 1558 his pen was constantly busy: 
he published his letter to the queen regent with com- 
ments, and his famous “First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regiment of Women”’, directed 
against Mary Tudor, Mary of Guise, Catherine de’ 
Medici, and the youthful Mary Stuart, who had just 
married the French Dauphin. In other writings he 
reiterated his views that every Christian man (i. e. 
Protestant) had a right to slaughter every idolater 
(i. e. Catholic), if he got an opportunity. Ina “ Brief 
Exhortation to England” he insisted on the expulsion 
of all “dregs of Popery” and the introduction of the 
full ‘Kirk discipline” of Calvin and Geneva; and in 
his “Treatise on Predestination’’ he answered the 
“blasphemous cavillations” of an Anabaptist. The 
last-named work was not published until 1560. 

At length, in the first days of 1559 (Queen Mary 
of England having been succeeded by her sister 
Elizabeth a few weeks previously), Knox deemed it 
safe or opportune to leave Geneva for Scotland. He 
came to Dieppe, and, finding himself refused a safe- 
conduct through England, travelled by sea from 
Dieppe to Leith, arriving on 2 May. He had already 
heard by letter that the Scottish Protestants were no 
longer in any danger. The queen regent had indeed 
denounced and forbidden by proclamation attacks on 
priests, disturbance of Catholic services, invasion of 
churches by lay preachers, and religious tumults in 
general. But she was already in the grip of deadly 
illness, was meditating a retirement to France, and, 
notwithstanding certain advices from that country, 
had neither the power nor the intention of organizing 
a movement to suppress the Protestant party in the 
realm, which was growing daily in power and in- 
fluence. St. Giles’s Church in Edinburgh had been 
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the scene of a riot, followed by the flight of the Catho- 
lic clergy. The Lords of the Congregation were 
practically in arms against the regent; and Knox, 
who had never seemed to be the least anxious for 
lonely martyrdom, showed himself full of fight and 
courage watt a stout body-guard at his back. Re- 
pairing to Dundee, he found the Protestants masters 
of the situation there, and going thence to Perth he 
preached a series of inflammatory sermons which 
culminated on 25 May, when the mob of that city— 
angered, according to Knox, by the regent’s having 
broken her pledge of toleration of the preachers (see 
however as to this, Lang, “ Knox and the Reforma- 
tion”, Appendix A)—sacked and partly demolished 
the parish church and several of the monasteries. A 
private letter from Knox describes these deeds of 
violence and outrage as done by the “brethren”; but 
in his “ History’’—written partly for the followers of 
Calvin, who rebuked and condemned such works of 
pillage—he ascribes them to the “rascal multitude”, 
with no reference to their having been inspired by his 
own harangues or encouragement. 

The Protestants, entrenched in Perth (the only 
fortified town in Scotland), were now in open re- 
bellion against the regent, who advanced with her 
troops from Stirling. A parley with the Congre- 
gation resulted in a treaty, by which the Protestants 
were to be allowed complete freedom of worship, and 
no French troops were to be quartered in the town. 
Knox meanwhile moved on with his friends to St. 
Andrews, and, in spite of Archbishop Hamilton’s 
threat that if he dared to preach there he should be 
saluted with “a dozen of culverins, whereof the most 
part should light upon his nose’, he did preach there, 
with the result that the St. Andrews mob repeated the 
work of sack and pillage which had followed his ser- 
monsat Perth. Thewreck of other great abbeys, such 
as Scone and Lindores, followed; the Congregation 
seized Stirling and marched to Edinburgh, the regent 
meanwhile retreating to Dunbar. Knox accompanied 
them to the capital, where the same scenes of devasta- 
tion of churches and monasteries were repeated, and 
on 7 July he was chosen minister of the Edinburgh 
Protestants. “We meane no tumult, no alteratioun 
of authoritie’”’, he wrote to one of his female devotees 
in Geneva, “but onlie the reformatioun of religioun, 
and suppressing of idolatrie.” Knox wrote these 
words while actually infullrevolt against the “ authori- 
tie’ of the regent of the realm, with the further 
professed desire to prevent the lawful queen, Mary 
Stuart, from enjoying her hereditary crown. 

On 22 July the regent and her advisers suddenly 
determined to march upon Hdinburgh, before the 
Congregation could concentrate its scattered forces, 
and the Protestants consequently decided to come to 
terms, one of the articles of the treaty being that the 
capital was to be free to choose its own religion. 
The choice of the majority would certainly not have 
been in favour of the new doctrines, and this and other 
points of the agreement were openly violated by the 
Congregation, who left preachers in possession of the 
churches, and retired to Stirling. Conscious at this 
juncture of the immense advantage of gaining the 
support of England, now a Protestant kingdom, they 
determined to appeal to Elizabeth, and to send Knox 
on a mission to her powerful minister Cecil. Knox 
had already written to Cecil with a letter for the queen 
which was more or less an apology for his fiery pam- 
phlet, the “ Monstrous Blast”. He sailed from Fife to 
Northumberland early in August, interviewed Croft, 
the governor of Berwick, and finally brought back to 
Stirling letters from Cecil more or less favourable to 
the demands of the Congregation for help, but indefin- 
ite in their terms. Further correspondence, however, 
elicited from Sadler, Elizabeth’s agent, a gift of money, 
which encouraged the Scotch Protestants to believe 
that the Queen of England was on their side. Knox 
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in a letter to Geneva, dated 2 September, describes his: 
labours as envoy of the Congregation, and adds that. 
ministers are now permanently appointed to eight of 
the chief towns in Scotland. A few weeks later, the 
regent being then at Leith, which she had strongly 
fortified and garrisoned with French troops, the Con- 
gregation took a bold step. Encouraged by English 
sympathy, and still more, perhaps, by the adhesion of 
the powerful Earl of Arran to their cause, they pro- 
ceeded to depose—or, as Knox thought it more pru- 
dent to describe the measure, to suspend from office— 
the regent in the name of the young king and queen, 
whose great seal was counterfeited in order to give 
official weight to the proclamations announcing the 
step. Leith was vigorously besieged, but unsuccess- 
fully, and Knox continued to appeal energetically to 
England for money, troops, and military comman- 
ders. The result was that Elizabeth sent a fleet to the 
Firth of Forth; the Congregation, thus reinforced, 
renewed the siege of Leith, and the regent took refuge 
in Edinburgh Castle, where she died on 10 June, 1560. 
Knox vilified this unfortunate princess to the end, but 
neither contemporary opinion nor the judgment of 
history has accepted his verdict, or his outrageous 
aspersions on her moral character. A month after her 
death the Treaty of Edinburgh was signed by repre- 
sentatives of England and France, providing for the 
withdrawal from Scotland of the French and English 
troops. The Congregation held a solemn thanks- 
giving service at St. Giles’s Church, Knox of course 
taking the leading part, and profiting by the occasion 
to prescribe from the pulpit the course which the 
Protestant leaders were bound to follow to secure the 
triumph of their cause. 

That triumph was indeed now imminent. Parlia- 
ment met on 1 August, Knox preaching daily to 
crowded audiences “‘speciall and vehement’ haran- 
gues on the need of rebuilding the temple, in other 
words establishing the Protestant religion. The 
spirit of the assembly—at which, by the way, the 
sovereign was not represented, and for which she had 
issued no writ of summons, and which was conse- 
quently not really a parliament at all—was never 
in doubt. The new Confession of Faith, drawn up by 
Knox and his friends, was adopted word for word; 
the authority of the pope was abolished; the celebra- 
tion of Mass was forbidden—“ under certain penal- 
ties’, as one of Knox’s biographers mildly remarks, the 
penalty for the third offence being in fact death. The 
formality of praying the young king and queen to 
ratify these enactments was gone through; but Knox 
boldly says that such ratification was unnecessary— 
a mere “glorious vane ceremony’. The Catholic 
Church of Scotland was extinct, as far as human 
power could extinguish it, and the Protestant religion 
officially established. Parliament rose on 25 August, 
having commissioned Knox and three other ministers 
to draw up the plan of church-government, known as 
the “ First Book of Discipline’, which was ready by the 
date (20 December, 1560) of the first meeting of the 
newly constituted ‘‘ General Assembly” of the Kirk, 
of which Knox was of course the most prominent 
member. The “Book of Discipline’ was founded 
on the codes of various Protestant bodies, more 
especially on the Ordonnances of Geneva and on the 
formularies of the German Church founded in London 
in 1550, both very familiar to Knox and both thor- 
oughly Calvinistie in spirit. The opening words are 
that all doctrine contrary to the new evangel must be 
suppressed as “damnable to man’s salvation’; and it 
is ordained that every home of the “ancient super- 
stition”’ must be cleared out of the land. The several 
districts of Scotland were to be under the spiritual 
charge of officials known as superintendents, until 
such time as ministers were forthcoming for each 
parish; and there was provision for a comprehensive 
scheme of national education, elementary, secondary, 
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and university. This plan, for which it has been 
customary to give all the credit to Protestantism, was 
devised on lines already laid down by the ancient 
Church; but as a matter of fact it was never carried 
into effect. Nor were the provisions for the diversion 
of the wealth of the old Church to national purposes 
any more effectual. Many of the Protestant nobles 
signed the book, but they had no idea of giving up 
their own share of the ecclesiastical plunder. “Con- 
verted in matiter of doctrine’, says Lang, “in conduct 
they were the most avaricious, bloody, and treacher- 
ous of men.” Such as they were, they were the pillars 
cf the new Church and the new religion. 

In December, 1560, died the young King Francis IT 
of France, “husband to our Jezebel’, as he is styled by 
Knox, who lost his own wife, Marjorie Bowes, about 
the same time. The whole situation in Scotland was 
now changed. The Catholic earls sent Bishop John 
Lesley to invite the widowed queen to land in the 
Catholie north; but she distrusted them, not without 
reason, and confided rather in her Protestant half- 
brother, Lord James Stewart, who promised that she 
should be allowed the private celebration of Mass in 
Scotland. Mary landed at Leith on 19 August, 1561, 
and on the following Sunday Mass was said in her 
chapel at Holyrood. This was followed by protests 
and riots; Knox publicly declared that ‘one mass 
was more fearful to him than 10,000 armed men”’, and 
in an interview with the queen inveighed against “that 
Roman antichrist’, denounced the Catholic Church as 
a harlot, compared himself to Paul and Queen Mary 
to Nero, and indulged in much other abuse which he 
reports copiously in his “ History’”’ (suppressing most 
of Mary’s replies) and ealls ‘reasoning’. The ques- 
tion of the queen’s privilege to have her own Catholic 
services became a burning one: Lord James (now 
created Earl of Moray), Morton, Marischal, and other 
leading Protestants were on her side, Knox and most 
of the preachers on the other. It was suggested to 
refer the question to Calvin; but the lords’ view was 
meanwhile accepted, and Mary kept the Feast of All 
Saints with what Knox calls “mischievous solem- 
nity’. He continued his tirades against the queen 
both privately and from the pulpit, sometimes re- 
ducing her to tears by his violence. In the spring of 
1562 he held a public controversy on the doctrine of 
the Mass with Abbot Quintin Kennedy, a Benedictine 
of Crossraguel; and he also had a controversial corre- 
spondence with an able Catholic apologist, Ninian 
Winzet of Linlithgow. 

Some months later Knox found himself in trouble 
for having summoned the “brethren” from all parts 
of Seotland to Edinburgh to defend—apparently by 
violence, if necessary—one Cranstoun, who was to be 
tried for brawling in the chapel-royal. Iknox’s letter 
was interpreted by the council as treasonable, but 
when brought to trial he was judged to have done 
nothing more than his duty in summoning the breth- 
ren in time of danger. Soon after this—in March, 
1564—general surprise seems to have been caused by 
the second marriage of Knox, his bride being a girl of 
sixteen, Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord Ochil- 
tree. He makes no mention of the fact himself in his 
“History”. The Lords of the Congregation, in the 
summer of this year, publicly censured Knox for his 
violence in speech and demeanour against the queen, 
but Knox retorted with his usual references to Ahab 
and Jezebel, and maintained that idolaters must 
“die the death”, and that the executioners must be 
the “people of God”. The Lords in vain cited the 
opinions of Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, and other 
Continental Protestants as entirely opposed to Knox's 
views, and requested him to write and ascertain their 
judgment on the questions at issue. Knox flatly 
refused to write to “Mr. Calvin and the learned of 
other Kirks’’, and, as he always produced Scriptural 
texts to back up his opinions, the Lords were silenced 
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if not convinced. A year later he was again in con- 
fliet with the council in consequence of a vehement 
attack he had made from the pulpit on Mary and the 
young king-consort, Darnley, in their presence, about a 
month after their marriage. He was formally sus- 
pended for atime from preaching, but he seems to have 
disregarded the prohibition, remarking that if the 
Church (not the council) commanded him to abstain 
he would obey “so far as the Word of God would 
permit’: in other words, he would obey even the 
Church only so far as he himself thought fit. This 
particular sermon, which he printed with a preface, 
is the only extant specimen of his pulpit eloquence; 
it is extremely long, and dull to read, whatever may 
have been its effeet when delivered. 

The situation in Scotland was now, from the point 
of view of Knox and his friends, a gloomy one. Moray 
and the other lords who had protested against Mary’s 
marriage to Darnley were now in exile; all hope of the 
queen’s conversion to Protestantism was at an end; 
and her Catholic secretary Rizzio was high in her 
confidence, indeed her chief adviser. Whether Knox 
was actually privy to the foul murder of Rizzio before 
the queen’s eyes on 9 March, 1566, is a matter of 
doubt; but his own statement that “the act was most 
just and worthy of all praise’ shows that his subse- 
quent approval was beyond any doubt whatever. 
He thought it well at this juncture to leave Edin- 
burgh for a time, and retired to his friends in Ayrshire, 
where he busied himself with the writing of his “ His- 
tory”. In December he received from the General 
Assembly leave of absence from Scotland for six 
months, so that he was not a witness of the events of 
the first half of 1567, which included the murder of 
Darnley, the abduction of Mary by Bothwell, and her 
marriage to him on 15 May, 1567. The queen was 
already, after the disaster of Carberry Hill, a prisoner 
at Lochleven, when Knox re-appeared in Wdinburgh 
and at once resumed, in spite of the dissuasion of 
Throgmorton, the English Ambassador, his pulpit 
invectives against the sovereign and his denuncia- 
tions of the national alliance with France. On 29 
July, Knox went to Stirling to preach at the coronation 
of the young king, James VI, when he protested 
against the rite of unction as a relic of popery. The 
appointment of Moray to the regency brought him 
again into close association with Knox, who, however, 
after the fall of the queen, his great antagonist, never 
seems to have regained his former prominence in the 
country. “TI live asa man already dead from all civil 
affairs”, he wrote a little later to Moray’s agent in 
England. “Foolish Scotland”, he said on another 
occasion, “hath disobeyed God by sparing the queen”’, 
and he seemed constantly harassed and haunted by a 
dread of her restoration. Her escape from Lochleven 
appeared to justify his worst fears, but a fortnight 
later she was hopelessly defeated at Langside, and was 
a fugitive to England. Henceforth Knox’s declining 
forces were devoted to his ministerial work, which he 
seems to have carried on with many intervals of 
weariness and depression. ‘‘ With his one foot in the 
grave’, as he describes himself, the assassination of 
Moray in January, 1569, was a great blow to him. 
He preached the Regent’s funeral sermon in St. Giles’s 
Church and, according to one of his admirers, “moved 
three thousand persons to shed tears for the loss of 
such a good and godlie governor”. The shock of 
this event doubtless affected his health, and he was 
struck by apoplexy in the autumn, and never entirely 
recovered. 

Knox continued to preach in his church in Edin- 
burgh, but with the nobles, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, many of them his own former friends, in 
league for the queen’s restoration, he was no longer 
at home or at ease in the capital; and in the spring of 
1571 he retired to St. Andrews, where he remained 
for fifteen months, continuing to write, and preaching 
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occasionally, notwithstanding his infirmities, with his 
old fire and vehemence. In August, 1572, Mary’s 
adherents having left Edinburgh, Knox was persuaded 
to return thither. The news of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew had just reached Scotland, and Knox 
thundered from his pulpit (to which he had almost 
to be carried), in the presence of the French ambassa- 
dor, denunciations of “that cruel murderer and false 
traitor, the King of France”. On 9 November he 
took part in the induction-services of Mr. Lawson as 
minister of St. Giles’s in his place; and fifteen days 
later, on 24 November, 1572, he died in his house at 
Edinburgh. Contemporary narratives of his last 
illness and death (by Richard Bannatyne and Thomas 
Smeton) are printed by Laing in his edition of Knox’s 
“Works” (vol. VI). At his burial, two days later, 
the Regent Morton uttered the well-known words, 
“ere lieth a man who in his life never feared the face 
of man.” The facts of his life perhaps hardly justify 
these laudatory words. “ Knox”’, says his learned and 
sympathetic biographer and editor, Dr. Laing, “can- 
not be said to have possessed the impetuous and 
heroic boldness of a Luther. . . . On more than one 
occasion he displayed a timidity or shrinking from 
danger scarcely to have been expected from one who 
boasted of his willingness to suffer death in his mas- 
ter’s cause.” On his own showing he was courageous 
enough in his personal encounters with his unfortu- 
nate queen; but, according to another of his Protestant 
biographers, “‘ he was most valiant when he had armed 
men at his back, and the popular idea of his personal 
courage, said to have been expressed by the Regent 
Morton, is entirely erroneous’. 

As to Knox’s religion, it is sufficient to say, with- 
out questioning the sincerity of his convictions, that 
the reaction from the Catholicism of his youth 
seems to have landed him outside the pale of Chris- 
tianity altogether. Permeated with the spirit of the 
Old Testament and with the gloomy austerity of the 
ancient prophets, he displays neither in his volumi- 
nous writings nor in the record of his public acts the 
slightest recognition of the teachings of the Gospel, 
or of the gentle, mild, and forgiving character of the 
Christian dispensation. Genial, amiable, and kind- 
hearted he may have been in private life, though it is 
difficult to see from what premises his panegyrists 
deduce his possession of those qualities; but the 
ferocity and unrestrained violence of his publie utter- 
ances stand out, even in the rude and lawless age in 
which he lived, as surpassing almost everything 
recorded of his contemporaries, even those most 
closely in sympathy with his political and ecclesiasti- 
cal views. It is to his eredit that he died, as he had 
lived, a poor man, and that he never enriched himself 
with the spoils of the Church which he had abandoned 
—a trait in which he contrasts singularly with the 
Protestant lords and lairds who were his friends and 
adherents. Of his ability and his power of influencing 
those among whom he lived and laboured, there is no 
room to doubt. His gifts as a speaker and a preacher 
we have to take on the evidence of his contemporaries, 
whose testimony there is no need to question; of his 
command of his native tongue we have abundant 
proof in his writings, in particular in his “History”, 
by far the most remarkable specimen of the vernacular 
Scots of the sixteenth century which has come down 
to us. The best edition of it is in his collected 
“Works”, edited by David Laing in six volumes. 

The best-known likeness of Knox (of whom no con- 
temporary portrait exists) is the woodeut of him in 
Beza’s “Ieones”, published at Geneva in 1580, and 
often since reproduced. Lord Torphichen possesses a 
portrait of him painted a century later, probably from 
Beza’s. The so-called Somerville portrait, main- 
tained by Carlyle to be the only authentic likeness of 
Knox, apparently represents a divine of the seven- 
teenth century. JSnox was survived by his widow, 
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who married again, and by two sons of his first mar- 
riage (who both died childless), and three daughters of 
his second. Descendants of his youngest daughter 
still exist. : 

Laine, Works of John Knoz, with introductory and chrono- 
logical notes (6 vols., Edinburgh, 1895); McCrisz, Life of Knor 
(2 vols., Edinburgh, 1813); Hump Brown, John Knor (2 vols., 
London, 1845); Lana, John Knoz and the Reformation (London, 
1905); Miuumr, John Knoz, the Hero of the Scottish Reformation 
(London, 1905); Gossn, Life and Times of John Knox (London, 
1888); Roamrs, Genealogical Memoirs of John Knox (Grampian 
Club, 1879); Taytor Innzs, John Knox (Famous Scots Series, 
Edinburgh, 1896); Wiumot, John Knox and the Scottish Ref- 
ormation (Glasgow, Catholic Truth Society, s. d.); Mackay in 
Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. (London, 1892); CarLyLx, Hssay on the 
Portraits of John Knox in Collected Works (London, 1885); 
Brown, The Life Story of John Knox (London, 1905). 

D. O. HuntTser-Buarr. 


Knut. See CANUTE. 


Kober, Franz Qurrin von, German canonist and 
pedagogist, b. of simple countryfolk on 6 March, 
1821, at Warthausen, Biberach, Wiirtemberg; d. at 
Tiibingen, 25 January, 1897. He first attended the 
Latin school in the neighbouring town of Biberach, 
and subsequently, in accordance with the course pre- 
scribed for Catholic theologians of the Diocese of 
Rottenburg, entered the preparatory seminary at 
Ehingen on the Danube. From 1840 to 1844 he pur- 
sued his studies in the seminary (Wilhelmsstift) of Ti- 
bingen, and on 4 September, 1845, was ordained priest 
in Rottenburg. After only half a year’s activity in the 
cure of souls at Ulm, Franz Kober became a tutor in 
the seminary at Tiibingen, and leztured on philology 
and the Pauline Epistles. From 1848 he taught 
canon law, to counteract the evil influence of the 
Josephinist professor Warnkonig, of the faculty of law, 
on which Catholic theological students even in Wiir- 
temberg had depended for their training in canon law 
according to a custom existing in Austria since Joseph 
II. On 28 January, 1851, Kober became professor 
extraordinary in the faculty of Catholic theology, 
teaching pedagogy, didactics, and the Pauline Epistles. 
He’ was appointed professor ordinary of canon law 
and pedagogy on 8 September, 1857, having been 
professor extraordinary since 19 April, 1853. As such 
he wrote with good historico-legal method some ex- 
cellent works: ‘‘Der Kirchenbann’” (1857); “Die 
Suspension der Kirchendiener” (1862); ‘‘ Die Deposi- 
tion und Degradation” (1867). He also treated vari- 
ous ecclesiastico-ecriminal subjects (‘‘Das Interdikt’’; 
“Die kérperliche Ziichtigung als kirchliches Straf- 
mittel gegen Kleriker und Ménche”’; ‘‘ Die Gefiangnis- 
strafe gegen Kleriker und Ménche”’; ‘‘Die Geldstrafen 
im IXirchenrecht”’) in a series of essays, the majority 
being lengthy treatises, published in the ‘‘ Archiv fiir 
katholisches Kirchenrecht”’ and especially in the 
““Theologische Quartalschrift” of Tiibingen. In the 
last-named periodical appeared other essays on canon 
law (‘‘Der Ursprung und die rechtliche Stellung der 
Generalvikare”’; ‘‘Der Einfluss der Kirche und ihrer 
Gesetzgebung auf Gesittung, Humanitét und Zivilisa- 
tion’”’; ‘‘Medizin und Kirchenrecht’’; ‘‘ Die Residenz- 
pflicht der Kirchendiener bei feindlichen Verfol- 
gungen und ansteckenden Krankheiten”) and many 
book-reviews. ober was also a frequent contrib- 
utor to the first and second edition of the Freiburg 
‘‘ Kirehenlexikon”’, 

SAgMULLER, Theolog. Quartalschr., LX XX (1897), 569 sqq. 

JOHANNES Baptist SAGMULLER. 


Koberger (JXopurGER, CoBERGER), ANTHONY, 
German printer, publisher, and bookseller, b. about 
1445; d. at Nuremberg, 3 October, 1513. He was de- 
scended from an old family of skilful artisans who had 
belonged to the town council as early as 1350, and was 
a goldsmith before he became a printer. After the 
completion of the first dated volume (Alcinous, 24 
Novy., 1472), Koberger’s printing-house quickly devel- 
oped an activity reaching out in all directions, and 
about 200 works appeared before the year 1500, 
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mostly in folio form and some in bindings. In 1480 it 
had already outstripped Schoffer of Mainz, and, until 
practically the end of the fifteenth century, was the 
most important printing-house in the world. From a 
chance statement we learn that Koberger used twenty- 
four presses a day for his printing and employed over 
a hundred workmen. His publications demonstrate 
the generous plan on which his work was done. The 
paper will still outlast centuries. The type is almost 
entirely cut in Gothic form, is strong and carefully de- 
signed, and, in spite of its narrowness, gives a good, 
readable round script, which was later very widely 
used. An Antiqua type, resembling the Venetian, 
first appeared in 1492. The graceful Bible type of 
1483, which is a facsimile of the writing used in fif- 
teenth-century documents, deserves special mention. 
The beauty of the letterpress is greatly enhanced by 
tasteful arrangement of the sentences, often a difficult 
matter (for example in “Canon Law”, 1482-83; 
“Boethius”, 1486). Koberger took no less pains to 
have his print clear and black, using a newly-cast fount, 
as well as to have the books lucidly subdivided and 
decorated by the rubricator and illuminator. The 
employment of woodcuts in the Bible of 1483, which 
was embellished with 109 vignettes, marks a new 
epoch in the history of printing, and opened the way 
for such works as Schedel’s “ Weltchronik”’ (1493), a 
book which, with its 2000 woodcuts from the drawings 
of the artists Wolgemut and Pleidenwurf, was almost 
too profusely decorated. This latter, the greatest 
illustrated work of the century, greatly influenced the 
development of the woodcut, and especially the work 
of Diirer, who was drawn towards Koberger, not only 
as the godfather of the latter, but also by bonds of 
personal friendship. Towards the end of the century, 
the busiaess of the printing-house greatly diminished, 
the last proof appearing in 1504. Publication by con- 
tract occupied a prominent place in Koberger’s enter- 
prises; this, together with the war, pestilence, and 
other disturbances, was doubtlessly the chief cause of 
the dissolution of the printing-house. For some 
years previously he had had printing done for him at 
Basle and Strasburg, and from 1510 to 1525 the 
presses of Nuremberg, Hagenau, Strasburg, Basle, 
Paris and Lyons were busily engaged with his work. 

After Anthony Koberger’s death (1513), his cousin 
Hans Koberger, some ten years his junior, took charge 
of the business as trustee for Anthony’s children. He, 
too, was a business man of great ability and under 
Anthony’s supervision had from the year 1480 dis- 
played great business activity, especially in foreign 
countries. He took charge of the business under the 
most difficult of partnership relations until the chil- 
dren were of age. The eldest son Anthony, a way- 
ward youth, died in 1532; the second, Hans the 
younger, was actively engaged in the business of the 
house until his death in 1552. The publishin, house 
and the retail book trade were gradually given up be- 
fore 1532, but the hereditary occupation of goldsmith 
and jeweller, which Anthony hsd never abandoned, 
still for a long period engaged the attentions of the 
family. Thus, when the family beca:- extinct in 
1629, it still possessed extensive landed , ~verty. As 
a printer, Koberger had built up a wholesale trade such 
as was seldom commanded before the discovery of the 
steam press. Yet he is more renowned as the founder 
of a wholesale publishing-house, handling all the scien- 
tific literature of his time, and dominating the book 
trade of the world. On the same large scale this 
“king of booksellers” had developed into a valuable 
asset of his house an honourable hawking trade. The 
scholarly Latin literature of the Middle Ages of all ten- 
dencies formed the main basis of his world-wide com- 
merce. Of great merit are his special editions of the 
classical literature of the Fathers of the Church. His 
editions of the Bible are also very important; before 
the year 1500 fifteen different editions appeared, while 
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the whole output of the house exceeded thirty folio 
editions, including some in binding. The Kobergers 
participated for a short time in the sale of the Refor- 
mation literature, and had some dealings with Luther 
in 1525. But further than this they took no part in 
the popular agitation. They remained true to the old 
principles of their world-renowned house, and devoted 
themselves to the sale of scientific works. 
Hasp, Die Koberger (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1885). 
Heinrich WILHELM WALLAU. 


Kobler, Anpreas, historian, b. at Miihldorf in 
Bavaria, 22 June, 1816; d. at Klagenfurt, 15 Novem- 
ber, 1892. He made his preliminary studies at Lands- 
hut, and studied theology at Munich, where Mohler 
and Goérres appear to have awakened in the young 
theologian his preference for the study of history. 
After his ordination (1840) he was a curate on the 
mission for four years, after which he entered the 
novitiate of the Society of Jesus at Graz. Later he 
was sent to America on account of the disturbances of 
1848 in his own country, and was attached to the 
New York mission for five years, being occupied 
mostly as professor of mathematics. Returning to 
Kurope, he taught at Presburg until 1857, when he 
was sent to Innsbruck as professor of church history. 
He held this chair for fourteen years, and was rector 
of the college of Innsbruck from 1861 to 1866. In 
1871 he became once more professor of mathematics 
at Linz, and for two years rector of the college there. 
Returning then to Innsbruck, he dedicated nine years 
to literary work, was appointed superior (1887) of the 
seminary at Klagenfurt, where he was still vigorous 
and active in the pulpit when death overtook him in 
his seventy-sixth year. His literary works are for the 
most part on historical subjects. Besides contribu- 
tions to periodicals, Kobler published: ‘Florian 
Bauke, ein Jesuit in Paraguay” (1870); “Die Aufhe- 
bung der Gesellschaft Jesu’? (1873); ‘‘Hine innere 
Klosterschule im IX. Jahrhundert’? (1876); ‘Die 
Martyrer und Bekenner der Gesellschaft Jesu in Eng- 
land wihrend der Jahre 1550-1681” (1886); ‘‘De 
Maistre, fiinf Briefe tiber den 6ffentlichen Unterricht 
in Russland” (from the French); ‘‘Studien iiber die 
Kléster des Mittelalters’” (from the English, 1867); 
“Katholisches Leben im Mittelalter” (from Kenelm 
Digby’s ‘‘ Mores Catholici”’, 1887-9). 

Biitow, 100 Lebensbilder aus der ésterr.-ungar. Provinz der 
Gesellschaft Jesu (Vienna, 1902); Hormann, Das Nikolaihaus in 
Innsbruck einst und jetzt (Innsbruck, 1908). 

N. Scuerp. 


Kochanowski, Jan, b. at Syeyna, 1530; d. at 
Lublin, 22 August, 1584. He was inscribed in 1544 
as a student in Crakow University, but left on ac- 
count of the plague. We find him studying at 
Padua in 1552 under the best instructors. There he 
wrote many of his Latin elegies in imitation of Tibul- 
lus and Propertius; these early works have little 
value. Thence he travelled to France, where he 
lived till his mother’s death in 1557, writing more 
and better Latin poetry. On his return to Poland 
he received his inheritance of Czarnolas, and was for 
some time a courtier, first of some great lords, then 
at the Royal Court. During this period he pro- 
duced, together with his best Latin elegies, his Polish 
songs and Fraszki (trifles). The former are the first 
really inspired poetry that appeared in Poland. The 
Fraszki, comical and witty but sometimes coarse, are 
very instructive, showing what social life was at that 
time. His “Zgoda” (Concord) and the “Satyr” are 
political in subject. Weary at last of court life, he 
retired to his estate. There he wrote “ Proporzec” 
(The Standard) and “Wrozki’” (Omens—in prose). 
This latter was a pamphlet warning Poles against 
future dangers and dissensions. He began his metri- 
cal translation of the Psalms, wrote more lyrics im 
Polish and Latin, and the poems “Dziewoslab” and 
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“Sobotka” (description of certain old Polish cus- 
toms). He is believed to have married about 1574. 
After Henry of Valois’s flight from Poland, Kochan- 
owski wrote two short Latin poems: the ode, “In 
Conventu Stesicensi’”’, and “Gallo Crocitanti’, the 
latter being a reply to an attack on Poland by the 
French poet, Philip Desportes. King Bathori was 
Kochanowski’s hero, and most of his verses hence- 
forth are full of political allusions to his reign. His 
“Odprawaposl6w” (The Envoys Dismissed), dra- 
matic in form, urged the nobles to fight Russia. In 
1579 his “Psalter” was complete, written in a most 
beautiful style, and in 1580 appeared his last and 
best work, the “Treny” (Lamentations), after his 
little daughter’s death. Kochanowski is the first 
true poet of his nation in point of time, and first, too, 
in excellence until Mickiewicz. The representative 
of the Polish chivalry and civilization of his period, 
for his fellow-countrymen he is truly great, having 
created poetry and made it a gift to his nation— 
which none but the greatest could do. In religion, 
though influenced by Protestantism and the human- 
istic trend, he never ceased to be a Catholic, even 
when attacking the morals of priests and popes. He 
distinctly declares that disunion in religion would 
imperil the country, and bade innovators “go to 


Trent’. 

Gack, O R-dzinie Jan Kochanowski (of the family of J. K.) 
(Warsaw, 1869); Przysorowsk1, Zycie J. K. (lite of J. K.) 
(Warsaw, 1857); Mpurina, Zyciorys J. K. (sketch of J. K.’s life) 
(Warsaw, 1900); PieenKiEwicz, Life of J. K. in complete 
edition of works, IV (Warsaw, 1897); L6wenretp, Lateintsche 
Dichtungen des J. K. (Warsaw, 1897); Tarnowsk1, Jan Koch- 
anowski (Krakow, 1885). 

S. TARNOWSKI. 


Kochowski, Vuspastan, b. at Sandomir ?, 1633; d. 
at Krakow, 1699. He received his education at the 
Jesuit College, Sandomir, served in the army, and then 
spent the rest of his life on his estate. Sobieski valued 
him so highly as an historian that he took him on his 
famous expedition to Vienna, the literary result of 
which was the “ Commentarius de bello adversus Tur- 
eas”. Thisand his other Latin chronicles are the best 
of his time and country. The collection of his short 
poems, entitled “Busy Idleness”, contains many 
beautiful verses, and many more that are curious: the 
subjects range from religion to very coarse fun. There 
are also love poems, pleasing in their simplicity and 
nobility of sentiment; there are beautiful lamenta- 
tions on his brother’s death; and there are satirical 
poems full of wit and humour. Of all later poets he 
reminds us most of Kochanowski, though the resem- 
blanee is but distant. But he is far more than Koch- 
anowski a writer of what may be ealled historical 
poetry, and his pieces in this style are perhaps the 
finest he has written. From the death of Wladislaw 
IV till the election of Sobieski, every event of note is 
celebrated by a separate poem. What strikes one 
most is the religiously patriotic tone of his poetry. 
His “ Psalmody”’, a work of great and genial original- 
ity, is distinguished by this tone. Some psalms are 
merely pious; but in others his prayer falls into a de- 
scription of the war with the Turks, and mingles there- 
with such outbursts of gratitude to God for victory, 
that one comes to feel personally more attached to 
this poet than to others more famous than he was. 
The Biblical form adapted to secular things constitutes 
a point of resemblance between IXochowski’s poetry 
and the creations of several modern poets (Mickie- 
wiez’s “Book of the Pilgrimage”; Slowacki’s ‘“ An- 
helli”). ‘Vienna saved by the Act of God” has fine 
passages and even a certain epic talent, but is marred 
by want of artistic finish, proportion, and harmony. 
The same may be said of “The Stone of Testimony”, 
a poem written to defend Lubomirski. His purely re- 
ligious poems, “Christ Suffering” and the “ Virgin’s 
Garden” are distinetly inferior. 

Cyzupnk, Life of Vevp. z. Kochowa Kochowski in Transact?ons 
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of the Krakow Acad. of Sciences, philolog. dept., XXXII; Tar- 


Nowsk1, V. Kochowski na tle wspdétezesnem (Kochowski from a 


contemporary standpoint) (Lemberg, 1908). 
S. TARNOWSEI. 


Kogler, Ianaz (called Laz in Chinese), with 
Father Adam Schall (q. v.) the most important of the 
fifty German Jesuits who between 1650 and 1750 
worked in the old Chinese missions, b. 11 May, 1680, 
at Landsberg in Bavaria; d. at Peking, 30 March, 1746. 
He entered the Society of Jesus on 4 Oct., 1696, and 
taught mathematics and Hebrew from 1712 to 1714 in 
the University of Ingolstadt [cf. Mederer, “Annal. 
acad. Ingolstadt.”, III, 130 sq.; Romstéck, “Die 
Jesuitennullen Prantl’s” (Hichstatt, 1898), 178-84], 
and went to China in 1715. On account of his ex- 
traordinary and wide learning he enjoyed great con- 
sideration at the imperial court, and held the office of 
president of the mathematical astronomical tribunal 
for thirty years. He was a mandarin of the second 
class, and was even from 1731 a member of the su- 
preme court of equity (Li-pw), a position which had 
never before been held by a foreigner (‘‘ Welt-Bott”, 
No. 676). In accepting these positions, however, he 
refused the stipends attached to them. Father Au- 
gust von Hallerstein, his co-operator and successor, 
considers him “one of the most cultivated minds that 
ever came into these countries” (ibid., No. 587). Koég- 
ler carried on a brisk scientific correspondence with a 
number of European scholars, such as Eusebius Amort 
and T. S. Bayer, the Orientalist, sending to the last- 
named many valuable contributions for his ‘“ Museum 
Sinicum” (St. Petersburg, 1730) (ef. “ Miscellanea 
Berolinensia”’, 1737, pp. 185, 189 sqq.; Gottfr. von 
Murr, “Journal”, VII, 240 sqq.; IX, 81 sq.; “Neues 
Journal’, I, 147 sqq.; II, 303, sqq.). He was twice 
visitor of the mission, and provincial of the Chinese 
and Japanese province, and, during the persecution 
which began under Emperor Yung Cheng, he was the 
main support of the suffering mission, which, through 
his influence at court, he so cleverly and bravely pro- 
tected, and which so deeply ge his death. 

St 


Manuscript Letters in the Vienna State Archives, Getstl. An- 
gelegenheiten, No. 419, IV; Correspondence with Amort and 
numerous other letters, part in the Munich State Library, 
MSS. lat., t. I, p. 1, no. 1396-1407; part in Reichs-Archiv, 
Jesuitica in genere, NN. 278-81. Printed letters in Welt-Boit, 
nn. 157, 162, 190, 196, 198, 202, 228, 575, 578, 669; Lipowsxy, 
Geschichte der Jesuiten in Bayern (Munich, 1816), App. nn. 3 
and 4; von LarmMBEcKHOVEN, Reise-Beschreibung (Vienna, 
1740), 47. The catalogue of Kégler’s astronomical, mathe- 
matical, and historical writings is given in SoMMERVOGEL, 
Bibl. des écrivains de lac. de J. For biographical information 
consult Puarzwne, Lebensbilder der deutschen Jesuiten (Pader- 
born, 1882), 272; von RicurHoren, China, I (Berlin, 1877), 
688; Welt-Bott, passim; Huonper, Deutsche J esuitenmissionire 
des 17. u. 18. Jahrh, (Freiburg im Br., 1899), 189. 
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Kohlmann, AnrHony, educator and missionary, 
b. 13 July, 1771, at Kaiserberg, Alsace; d. at Rome, 
11 April, 1836. He is to be ranked among the lights 
of the restored Society of Jesus, and among its most 
distinguished members in America, where he spent 
nearly a quarter of a century of his laborious life. 
At an early age he was compelled by the troubles of 
the French Revolution to go to live in Switzerland, 
where at the college of Fribourg he completed his 
theological studies and was ordained priest. Soon 
after, in 1796, he joined the Congregation of the 
Fathers of the Sacred Heart. With them he laboured 
zealously for two years in Austria and Italy as a mili- 
tary chaplain. From Italy he was sent to Dillingen 
in Bavaria, as director of an ecclesiastical seminary, 
then to Berlin, and next to Amsterdam to direct a 
college established by the Fathers of the Faith of 
Jesus, with whom the Congregation of the Sacred 
Heart had united (11 April, 1799). The Society of 
Jesus in Russia having been recognized (1801) by 
Pope Pius VII, Father Kohlmann joined it and en- 
tered the novitiate at Dunébourg on 21 June, 1803. 
A year later, in response to a eall for additional 
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workers in the United States, he was sent to George- 
‘town, D. C., where he was made assistant to the 
master of novices, and went on missionary tours to the 
Several German congregations in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

Affairs in the Church in New York having gone 
badly, Bishop Carroll picked him out as the person 
best qualified to introduce the needed reforms and to 
restore order, and with his fellow Jesuits, Benedict 
Fenwick and four scholastics, James Wallace, Michael 
White, James Redmond, and Adam Marshall, he took 
charge there in October, 1808. It was a time of great 
commercial depression in the city owing to the results 
of the Embargo Act of 22 December, 1807. The 
Catholic population, he states in a letter written on 
8 November, 1808, consisted “ of Irish, some hundreds 
of French and as many Germans; in all according to 
the common estimation of 14,000 souls”. Such pro- 
gress was made under his direction that the corner- 
stone of a new church, old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the 
second church erected in New York City, was laid on 
8 June, 1809. He started a classical school called the 
New York Literary Institution, which he carried on 
successfully for several years in what was then a 
suburban village but is now the site of St. Patrick’s 
‘Cathedral on Fifth Avenue. In April, 1812, he also 
started a school for girls in the same neighbourhood, 
in charge of Ursuline nuns who came at his instance 
for that purpose from their convent at Cork, Ireland. 

About the same time Father Kohlmann became the 
central figure in a lawsuit that excited national inter- 
est. He had been instrumental in having stolen 
goods restored to a man, who demanded in court that 
the priest should reveal from whom he had received 
them. Father Kohlmann refused to do this, on the 
ground that his information had been received under 
the seal of confession. The case was taken before the 
Court of General Sessions, where after a trial the de- 
cision rendered by De Witt Clinton was given in his 
favour. Its principle was later embodied in the State 
law passed on 10 December, 1828, which enacted that 
“No minister of the Gospel or priest of any denomina- 
tion whatsoever shall be allowed to disclose any con- 
fession made to him in his professional character in 
the course of discipline enjoined by the rules or prac- 
tices of such denomination.” Toa report of the case 
when published Father Kohlmann added an exposi- 
tion of the teachings of the Church on the Sacrament 
of Penance. (Sampson, “The Catholic Question in 
America”, appendix, New York, 1813.) The book 
excited a long and vigorous controversy with a num- 
ber of Protestant ministers, and was followed in 1821 
by another learned work, “ Unitarianism, Theologic- 
ally and Philosophically considered”, in which Father 
Kohlmann replied to the assertions of Dr. Jared 
Sparks and other Unitarian leaders. ; 

New York had no bishop as yet, the first appointed 
having died in Italy before he reached his see, and 
Father Kohlmann governed as administrator for sey- 
eral years. In 1815, expecting the early arrival of the 
second bishop (Connolly), he returned to the college 
of his order at Georgetown, D. C., as master of novices, 
and in 1817 became superior. In 1824, when Leo XII 
restored the Gregorian University to the direction of 
the Society of Jesus, Father Kohlmann was summoned 
to Rome to take the chair of theology, which he filled 
for five years. One of his pupils then was the subse- 
quent Pope Leo XIII; another became later Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and the first Irish cardinal (Paul 
Cullen). Leo XII and Gregory XVI both held Father 
Kohlmann in the highest esteem, and had him at- 
tached as consultor to the staffs of the College of 
Cardinals and several of the important Congregations, 
including that of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
of Bishops and Regulars, and of the Inquisition. The 
last part of his life he spent as a confessor in the church 
of the Gest, where curing the Lenten season of 
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1836 he overtaxed himself and brought on an attack 
of pneumonia that ended his career. 
Sapa, The Catholic Church in the U. S. (New York, 1856); 


Bay.py, A Brief Sketch of the Early History of the Catholic 
Church in the Island of N. Y. (New York, 1870): Frvortt, 
Bibliog. Cath. Am. (New York, 1872); Faruny, History of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral (New York, 1908); U.S. Cath. Hist. Soc., 
Hist. Records and Studies, I (New York, 1899), pt. i; The Catho- 
tic Family Almanac (New York, 1872). 
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Koller, Martan WoLraana, scientist and educator, 
b. at Feistritz in Carniola, Austria, 31 October, 1792; 
d. of cholera at Vienna, 19 September, 1866. His 
education was very thorough; after studying the rudi- 
ments at Feistritz he went to Laibach, where he spent 
nine years (1802-11) in classical, philosophical, and 
scientific studies, and completed his school life by a 
course in higher mathematics at Vienna. From 1814 
to 1816 he acted as private tutor in a family at Stein- 
bach, and whilst here he was so attracted by the life 
and work of the Benedictines of Kremsmiinster that 
he finally entered their novitiate on 5 October, 1816, 
taking the name Marian in place of his baptismal 
name of Wolfgang. He was ordained priest on 18 
August, 1821, and after three years of very successful 
work in the parish of Sippachzell he was recalled to 
KXremsmiinster to teach natural history and physics. 
In 1830 he was relieved of the professorship of natural 
history and appointed director of the astronomical 
observatory, and during the next seventeen years by 
his indefatigable labours not only preserved but in- 
creased the high repute of the observatory throughout 
Austria. He continued also to teach physics until 
1839, when he was given general charge of the student 
body. His administrative abilities were so great as to 
attract the attention of the authorities at Vienna, 
whither he was called in 1847. From this time on he 
was employed in high offices either in the University 
of Vienna or in the Department of Education, which 
was at that time undergoing a process of reconstruc- 
tion. All matters pertaining to the Realschulen, and 
to the polytechnic, nautical, and astronomical institu- 
tions, were placed under his immediate care, and, as a 
mark of appreciation for his share in the thorough 
organization of the Realschulen, the emperor bestowed 
on him the Cross of the Order of Leopold on 27 May, 
1859. In 1848 he was elected member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, and always took a very active 
part in its proceedings. He was also an active writer, 
and contributed to various scientific periodicals many 
articles on astronomy, physics and meteorology. To 
his high intellectual abilities was added the charm of a 
genial character, and he thus won not only the esteem 
but also the affection of those with whom he came 
into personal contact. His principal work is the 
“Berechnung der periodischen Naturerscheinungen”, 
published in the “ Wiener Denkschrift” (1850). : 

Frevuéckmer, Gesch. der Sternwarte der Benedictiner-Abtet 
Kremsmiinster (Linz, 1864-9), 247-98; Wurzpacu, Biog. Lex. 
des Kaiserthums Oesterreich, XII (Vienna, 1864), 346-7. 

Epwarp C. PHILLIPS. 


Kolping, ApotpH. See GESELLENVEREINE. 


Konarski, Sranrsvavus, b. in 1700; d.in 1773. This 
great reformer of Polish schools was a Piarist who, dur- 
ing a visit to Rome after his ordination, received there 
the first idea of his life’s mission. Returning to Po- 
land through France and Germany (whose systems of 
education he studied on his way), and at first unsuc- 
cessful in his plans, he set to compiling the “ Volumina 
Legum”, the first volume appearing in 1732. About 
the end of Augustus IT’s reign, and during the interreg- 
num which followed, he wrote much in favour of Stan- 
islaus Leszezynski, and, subsequently travelling in the 
Netherlands and in France, stayed for a time at the 
exiled king’s court. Here he became convinced that 
reform in politics must be preceded by reform in edu- 
cation, and, returning home in 1738, he attempted to 
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change the subject-matter and methods of education 
in Poland. Good school-books and teachers were 
necessary; the latter he tried to train himself as “ Mag- 
ister novitiorum” at Rzeszow college, and then sent 
them either to be tutors of young noblemen or to 
study abroad at his own cost. In 1740 he opened a 
collegium nobilium at Warsaw, a most important ex- 
periment. In the first year he had but one pupil, in 
the second there were more than ten, while in the third 
he had not room for all who came. The teachers he 
had instructed now began to help him in writing 
school-books, ete. In 1754 he built a college and ob- 
tained from Benedict XIV a change in the rule of the 
order: henceforth every Piarist was to be a teacher. 
There were soon as many schools as Piarist convents, 
and education was no longer a privilege of the nobility 
alone. The classics, history and geography, natural 
science, philosophy, Roman and Polish law, were 
taught, together with the modern languages; and for 
the first time the Polish tongue was taught as a sepa- 
rate subject. Mental, rather than purely mnemonic, 
work was encouraged; moral education was insisted 
upon; emulation succeeded to fear; self-sacrifice, hon- 
our, patriotism were inculcated as the duties of a citi- 
zen. Konarski had found theatricals in use; he main- 
tained the custom, thinking these performances might 
become very instructive, had Racine and Corneille per- 
formed, and himself wrote a tragedy, “ Epaminon- 
das”. He also introduced discussions and debating 
societies for advanced pupils. Together with this, he 
laboured to reform style in Poland, wrote “De emen- 
dandis eloquentiz vitiis”, and attacked the bad taste 
prevalent at the time. The Piarist schools succeeded 
so well that all others were obliged to follow his reform. 
Konarski was subjected to envious attacks, and the 
Papal nuncio, Durini, suspected his orthodoxy. He 
cleared himself by his book, “ De religione honestorum 
hominum”. 

Having effected a complete reformation in educa- 
tion, he returned to politics. From 1760 to 1763 ap- 
peared his “Effective Way of Deliberating”, which 
proved that the right of one member to veto the pro- 
ceedings of the whole Diet had never been a law, but an 
evil custom, and showed from the procedure of other 
peru mens that a working majority was sufficient. 

he impression made by this work was immense, and 
even the most bigoted partisans of the veto were con- 
vinced. Thenceforward this custom was doomed—in 
itself a great step forward and a preliminary to the 
constitution of the Third of May. But the book con- 
tains many other valuable ideas. His style is clear, 
calm, eloquent, rarely passionate. He did much for 
the Piarist publications (v. g. the “Diplomatic Co- 
dex’’), and the “Volumina Legum” is his work. A 
great admirer of French civilization and taste—which, 
however, were not without danger in their tendencies, 
as was subsequently seen—he was also the last Latin 
writer in Poland; his ‘Opera Lyrica” (1767) are per- 
fect in style and diction. King Stanislaus Augustus 
caused a medal to be struck in his honour, with the 
well-merited inscription, ‘““Sapere auso”’. 

S. TaRNowskI. 


Konig, Josrpn, theologian and exegete, b. at Hau- 
sen on the Aach, District of Hegau, Grand Duchy of 
Baden, 7 Sept., 1819; d. at Freiburg im Breisgau, 22 
June, 1900. He was ordained to the priesthood in 
1845. In 1847 Konig was privatdozent, in 1854 extraor- 
dinary, and from 1857 to 1894 ordinary, professor of 
Old Testament literature and exegesis at the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg. On the expiration of this term he re- 
signed his professorship. KGnig’s exegetical writings 
include: ‘‘Die Unsterblichkeitsidee im Buche Job” 
(1855) ; ‘‘ Die Theologie der Psalmen”’ (1857), regarded 
by many as his ablest work; ‘‘Das alttest. Koénig- 
tum” (programme, 1863); ,‘‘ Alter u. Entstehung des 
Pentateuchs” (pro-rectoral discourse, 1884). The 
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editorship of the ‘‘Freiburger Didzesan-Archiv”’ was 
entrusted to Konig, and his period of office witnessed 
many notable contributions to the history of the great 
abbeys and civilization centres of Reichenau, St. Gall, 
and Fulda, several of which were from his own pen. 
He was highly commended for research work in dioce- 
san history, but it is chiefly in connexion with the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, to the history of which institution 
K6nig contributed many notable studies (see e. g. 
‘“‘Freiburger Didzesan-Archiv”, XXI and XXII), 
that he is remembered. During the years 1885 to 
1889 K@6nig’s activity was centred mainly on the 
‘“‘Necrologium Frib.’’, a record of the period 1827-87. 

LavucuHEertT in BucuBerGcer, Kirchliches Handlex., 8. Vv. 


Herper, Konversations-Lerikon, s. v. Kénig (10); Fretburger 
Diézesan-Archiv, XXVIII (Freiburg im Br., 1900), v—xvi. 


P. J. MacAULey. 


Koniggratz,Drocess or (REGIN[] HRaADECENSIS),in 
Bohemia. This see owes its origin to Emperor Ferdi- 
nand III, who, soon after the creation of the Diocese 
of Leitmeritz (q. v.), decided to establish another to 
replace that of Leitomischl, which had been founded 
in 1344, but had disappeared during the Hussite wars. 
Through the mediation of Cardinal Ernst von Har- 
rach, Archbishop of Prague, he obtained from Count- 
ess Anna Eusebia von Harrach the domain of Chrast 
and the manor of Aufetitz in the district of Chrudim, 
and gave them to the new diocese. Alexander VII’s 
Bull of erection is dated 10 November, 1664; Mat- 
thaius Ferdinand Zoubek von Bilenberg, abbot of the 
Benedictine monastery of St. Nikolaus at Prague, was 
appointed first bishop. The new diocese embraced 
at first only the old district (Kreis) of Kéniggratz, 
which, however, included the subsequently formed 
district of Bydzow with the exception of two parishes. 
In 1784, during the reign of Joseph II, the diocese re- 
ceived its present boundaries by the addition of the 
two districts of Chrudim and Czaslau, separated for 
this purpose from the Archdiocese of Prague. Among 
the bishops of K6niggratz worthy of special mention 
are: Johannes Adamus, Count Wratislaw von Mitro- 
vie (1710-21), later Archbishop of Prague; Joseph 
Adam von Arco (1776-80); Aloys Joseph, Count 
Krakovsky von Kolowrat (1812-30), d. 1833 as Arch- 
bishop of Prague; Karl Borromiéus Hanl von Kirch- 
treu (1831-74). Joseph Johannes Hais (1875-92), 
and Eduard Johannes Nepomuk Brynyech (1892- 
1902) performed valuable services by their devotion 
to the training of the clergy, the development of pious 
associations, and the erection of churches. The pres- 
ent bishop is Josephus Doubrava (b. 29 February, 
1852; consecrated 29 June, 1903). : 

Statistics.—The diocese is divided into 32 vicariates, 
and includes 1 curatia canonicalis (cure of souls com- 
bined with jurisdiction), 2 provostships, 3 archdean- 
eries, 38 deaneries, 404 parishes served by secular 
priests, 16 parishes served by members of orders, 10 
other benefices, 11 chaplaincies in noble families, 18 
chaplaincies attached to foundations. At the close of 
1909 the secular priests numbered 998, the regular 83. 
The diocese contains 1,476,942 Catholies, 50,037 non- 
Catholic Christians, and 11,372 Jews. The great ma- 
jority of the inhabitans are Czechs. Of the vicariates 
16 are entirely Czech, 3 entirely German, while in 13 
the population is partly German and partly Czech. 
Three-quarters of the parishes are wholly Czech, over 
one-fifth wholly German, the rest include both Ger- 
man and Czech Catholics. The great majority of the 
secular clergy are Czechs, who minister even in par- 
ishes that are purely German, owing to the notable lack 
of German priests. This latter phenomenon is to be 
explained partly by the fact that the Liberal tendencies 
long prevalent in Bohemia have influenced German 
students against the priestly life; partly by the ma- 
terial conditions of the German parishes, which, being 
mainly in the mountains and far apart, repel German 
candidates for the priesthood. The cathedral chapter 
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consists of the dean, who is also vicar-general, 7 reg- 
ular and 6 honorary canons; the episcopal consistory 
is composed of the dean and 9 councillors. The eccle- 
siastical educational institutions in the diocese are: a 
seminary for priests, founded in 1802 and connected 
with the theological institute (1909): 6 professors, 3 
tutors, 75 students; a seminary for boys, opened in 
1860, with at present 142 pupils; the gymnasium of 
the Benedictine Abbey of Braunau. The religious 
orders conduct 10 institutions for the education and 
training of girls; 7 boarding-schools for girls; two 
training colleges for female teachers, and 25 day 
nurseries and kindergartens. 

At the close of 1909, the religious orders and con- 
gregations for men in the diocese were: Premonstra- 
tensians at Seelau, 18 priests and 6 clerics; Benedic- 
tines at Braunau, 40 priests; Jesuits, 3 fathers and 1 
brother; Redemptorists, 8 priests and 7 brothers; 
Augustinians, 2 priests; Franciscans, 3 priests and 2 
brothers; Capuchins, 2 monasteries with 5 priests and 
4 brothers; Brothers of Mercy, 2 houses with 3 priests 
and 11 brothers; Piarists, 1 priest. At the same date 
the religious orders and congregations for women were: 
Ursulines, 3 convents with 98 sisters; Redemptorist 
Nuns, 3 sisters; Sisters of St. Francis, 13 convents 
with 187 sisters; Sisters of Notre-Dame, 26 houses 
with 143 sisters; Sisters of Mercy of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, 7 convents with 40 sisters; Sisters of Mercy of 
the Holy Cross, 3 convents with 16 sisters; Sisters of 
the Most Holy Sacrament, 2 convents with 13 sisters; 
Sisters of St. Hedwig, 4 houses with 20 sisters. The 
diocese has many institutions for alleviating distress 
and suffering, also many well-endowed charitable 
foundations. Special mention should be made of the 
diveesan Institute for the Deaf and Dumb (the 
Rudolphinum) at Kéniggritz; the Asylum for the 
Poor at Kukus (founded in 1711); 60 hospitals and 
homes for the poor, and 10 orphan asylums, all of 
which are conducted as religious institutions. Reli- 
gious orders care for the sick in 12 hospitals. The So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul has eight conferences in 
the diocese; the Catholic Workingmen’s Union and 
Journeymen’s Union have each a large membership. 
Widely extended also through the diocese are the 
¢ssociation of St. Joseph, Catholic parish and public 
foraries (about 110), ete. The most important ec- 
clesiastical buildings in the diocese are the cathedral, 
a Gothic structure of the early part of the fourteenth 
century, restored in 1864; the Gothic church of St. 
Barbara at Kuttenberg, begun at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century and finished in 1451; the abbey 
church of Braunau, and the pilgrimage church of the 


Piarists on the Muttergottesberg near Grulich. 
Benes, Das sociale Wirken der kathol. Kirche in der Dibcese 
Kéniggraitz (Vienna, 1897), with bibliography; Iprmm in Die 
kathol. Kirche unserer Zeit, II (Munich, 1900), 418-24; Catalo- 
gus Cleri Dieceseos Regine-Hradecensis pro 1910 (Koéniggritz, 
1910). 
JOSEPH LINS. 


Konigshofen, Jaconp, or more properly Jacozn 
TWINGER VON K6NIGSHOFEN, chronicler, b. in 1346 at 
K6nigshofen, a village near Strasburg, in Alsace; d. at 
Strasburg, 27 December, 1420. Of his life we have 
only a few meagre details, as for instance that he be- 
came a priest in 1382, that for a time he held the par- 
ish of Drusenheim, and that in 1394 he became notary 
Apostolic and in 1395 a canon of St. Thomas at Stras- 
burg, where he was placed in charge of the archives 
and kept the stock-books and registers. Very early in 
life he had devoted himself with special zeal to his- 
torical studies, and a Latin “Chronicle” is extant, 
written by him before he became a priest (edited by 
Duchesne in “Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir die 
Erhaltung der geschichtlichen Denkmiler im Elsass”, 
second series, IV). This work, it is true, only contains 
extracts from different authors, and is in consequence 
a mere collection of historical matter, but it was un- 

VITI.—44 
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doubtedly an excellent preparation for his principal 
work, the “Chronik”’. The latter he began in 1382; he 
twice revised it, and brought it down to the year 1415. 
One of the first universal histories in German prose, it 
includes also a territorial history of Alsace and a local 
history of Strasburg. Recognizing the needs of his 
time, he wrote it for the Alugen, that is, cultivated, lay 
men, “who read such things as eagerly as learned 
parsons”. His narrative is therefore popular, and fre- 
quently enlivened by legends, jokes, and interesting de- 
tails concerning the lives of the people. He possessed 
a good knowledge and availed himself very freely of 
the sources of medieval prose and poetry (particularly 
Ekkehard, but also Eusebius, Bede, Hermannus Con- 
tractus, Martinus Polonus, and others). On the other 
hand, those sections which treat of contemporary 
history are very valuable. In politics he was an adher- 
ent of King Louis the Bavarian, and to his imperial- 
istic sentiments united a very strongly marked feeling 
for German nationality. Greatly influenced by the 
Alsatian chronicler Closener, he has himself been in 
many cases the authority for later historians. The 
last chapter of the ‘“Chronik”’ contains an alphabet- 
ical list of historical events with dates, forms thus a 
kind of compendium of history, and was often copied 
separately. The ‘“Chronik” was printed as early as 
1474, and later at Strasburgin 1698. The best edition 
is that of Hegel in “ Chroniken der deutschen Stidte’’, 
VITI-IX (Leipzig, 1870-1). In addition we possess 
a Latin-German glossary by Kd6nigshofen, which 
may, however, in its essential details be traced to 


Closener. 

OBERLIN, De Jacobo Twingero Regiovillano (Strasburg, 
1789); ScHnEEGANS, Notice sur Closener_ et Kénigshofen 
(Strasburg, 1842); Porruast, Bibliotheca, II, 1076-88. Con- 
cerning Kénigshofen as choralist see Marutas, Phototypische 
Wiedergabe des Kénigshofenschen Tonarius (Graz, 1903). 

Parricius SCHLAGER. 


Konings, AnrHony, b. at Helmond, Diocese of 
Bois-le-Duc, Holland, 24 August, 1821; d. 30 June, 
1884. After a brilliant course in humanities he en- 
tered the diocesan seminary, where he soon became 
conspicuous for his great piety and his eager thirst for 
learning. Feeling a call to the monastic life, after 
mature deliberation he entered in 1842 the Redemp- 
torist novitiate at St. Trond, Belgium, and was 
permitted to make his religious profession on 6 Novem- 
ber, 1845. His superiors, recognizing the ability of 
the young cleric, sent him at once to the house of 
higher studies to afford him time to prepare for the 
work of teaching. He was ordained priest at Wittem, 
on 21 December, 1884. After being engaged for some 
time as teacher of humanities in the preparatory 
college of the congregation, he was called to fill the 
chair of moral theology and later that of canon law. 
Whilst holding these posts, he was appointed prefect 
of students; a most important office in the congrega- 
tion. 

For some time he was also master of novices, 
and accompanied the provincial, Very Rev. F. De- 
champs (afterwards Archbishop of Mechlin and car- 
dinal), to Rome. Later he visited Rome a second 
time to take part in the general chapter of 1855, which 
united all the different provinces and decided upon 
Rome as the residence of the superior general of 
the order. Father Konings was appointed rector of 
Amsterdam, and in 1860 of the house of studies at 
Wittem, which post he continued to occupy until 1865, 
when he was appointed Provincial of Holland. In 
1870 he was sent to the province of Baltimore to take 
up the work of teaching moral theology and canon 
law to the young clerics of the Redemptorist house of 
studies at Ilchester, Maryland. Thenceforth all his 
zeal and learning, his piety and his experience were 
employed in training the clerics of the congregation 
for the arduous work of the ministry. As professor of 
moral theology he soon felt the need of a suitable text- 
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book, less voluminous than the old manuals and one 
more adapted to the peculiar conditions existing in 
North America. Father Konings thereupon under- 
took the task of writing such a handbook, which he 
subsequently published in two volumes (Boston, 
1874). 

This work, based on the moral theology of 
Gury, was greeted with hearty approval on its ap- 
pearance, not only on account of the simplicity of its 
language, but also by reason of the succinct form into 
which he cast the teachings of the great theologian, 
St. Alphonsus. He was the first to give a methodical 
exposition of the views of the saint regarding the 
vexed question of equiprobabilism. His thorough ac- 
quaintance with American law also greatly enhanced 
the value of his work. A devoted son of the great doc- 
tor, he knew how to recognize the merits of other theo- 
logians. Later, at the suggestion of the Rt. Rev. T. 
Mullen, Bishop of Erie, Pa., he published a commen- 
tary on episcopal faculties (intended for the United 
States), a work which was afterwards revised and en- 
larged by Rev. Jos. Putzer, C.SS.R. It has since gone 
through four more editions. In addition to these 
works he published several smaller books on various 
theological subjects. He rendered a great service to 
the cause of the parochial schools by his little work, 
“De Absolutione Parentibus, etc.’’, a pamphlet which 
despite strong opposition, was taken by the Holy Office 
as the basis of an Instruction to the bishops of the 
United States. Asa matter of fact the very words of 
Konings were employed in the Instruction sent by the 
Holy Father and incorporated in the ‘‘Acta et De- 
ereta Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis tertii”, p. 279 sq. 
Since that time this Instruction has been the norm in 
the difficult matter of absolving parents that send 
their children to the public schools. The gist of his 
pamphlet is found in his ‘‘ Moral Theology ”. 

Konings, on account of his great learning, was con- 
sulted by prelates and priests from the entire United 
States; he was invited to examine candidates for de- 
grees in theology and canon law, and was summoned 
as an expert in trials touching ecclesiastical questions, 
especially in the celebrated trial resulting from the 
financial difficulties of the late Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, J. B. Purcell. His last charge was that of 
prefect of the second novitiate, in which the Redemp- 
torist priests immediately after ordination are trained 
for the Apostolic work of the missions. Whilst occu- 
pying this post, he fell seriously ill, but nothing could 
daunt his zeal. rom his sick-bed he continued his 

' work of instructing and directing with his experience 
the young priests committed to his care. In the midst 
of these labours he passed away to his eternal reward. 
To quote the words of the 'reeman’s Journal (12 July, 
1884), ‘‘those who studied him found him a profound 
theologian, and a true exponent of St. Alphonsus. 
The beacon light of theologians in America has gone 
down, but his fame will linger in the heart of the Cath- 
olic Church in America. As a scholar he was known 
to the world.” 

Konings’s writings include the following: ‘‘Theol- 
ogia Moralis”, two editions by Konings and two 
by H. Kuper, C.8S.R.; ‘‘Commentarium in Fac- 
ultates Apostolicas” (New York, 1884); ‘‘De Abso- 
lutione Parentibus qui prolem scholis publicis seu 
promiscuis instituendam tradunt neganda neene” 
(Boston, 1874); ‘‘ Bulla Jubilei 1875 cum notis prac- 
ticis” (New York, 1875); “‘SS. D. N. Leonis XIII Lit- 
terze Apostolic quibus extraordinarium Jubileum 
indicitur in usum cleri notis practicis illustrate” (2 
editions, New York, 1881); ‘‘ General Confession Made 
Easy” (New York, 1879), and in German ‘‘ Die Gen- 
eralbeichte erleichtert”; ‘‘Theologia Moralis Funda- 
mentalis seu Tractatus de Actibus Humanis” (New 
York, 1882) ; “‘ Verordningen voor de Missien en andere 
apostolische Werkzaamheden”. He left in manu- 
seript: ‘‘Introductio in Jus Canonicum”; ‘‘Compen- 
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dium Juris Canonici”; ‘‘De Jure Regularium”; anda 
complete set of cases in moral theology (Latin) for 
American students, some of which were published 
over the initial ‘‘R” in ‘‘The Pastor”, edited by the 
late W. J. Wiseman. ; 
Provincial and Domestic Chronicles C. SS. R.; Katholische 
Volkszeitung, XXV (Baltimore), n. xiv, p. 111; New York 
Freeman’s Journal, XLV, nn. xix, xx; Catholic Home Almanac 
(New York, 1885), 61-2; Evidence of Father Anthony Konings, 
C.SS.R., in Court of Common Pleas, Hamilton County, Ohio, 
No. 61, 172, J. B. Manning, Assignee, vs. J. B. Purcell et al.; 
Wiseman, The Pastor, II (New York, 1883-4), 288; Hurrmr, 
Nomenclator. 
JoHn A. HANDLEY. 


Konrad, surnamed per Prarre (the priest), a Ger- 
man epic poet of the twelfth century, author of the 
‘‘Rolandslied ”, a version of the famous ‘‘Chanson de 
Roland”. We know almost nothing concerning his 
life. In the epilogue of the Heidelberg MS. the poet 
calls himself ‘‘der Pfaffe Kuonrat”, and informs us 
that he translated from the French, first into Latin, 
and then into German, without adding or omitting. We 
learn further that the French original was procured 
for him by Duke Henry, at whose request he com- 
posed his lay. Formerly it was supposed that this 
duke was Henry the Lion (1156-80), and that the 
poem was composed between 1173 and 1177. But it 
1s now agreed that the duke in question was Henry the 
Proud, who ruled Bavaria from 1126 to 1139; the date 
of the composition of the poem would then be about 
1131, in which year Henry is known to have made a 
journey to Paris, where he presumably procured the 
French manuscript. The lay itself was written in 
Bavaria, probably at Ratisbon, as is indicated also by 
the frequent mention of Bavarian names and places. 
That a translation was first made into Latin is shown 
by the numerous Latin endings that remain. The 
German version, however, is not slavishly literal. A 
comparison with the French original, as we know it, 
reveals quite a number of additions, especially in the 
way of passages in praise of the Bavarian prince and 
people. The crusading spirit, already noticeable in 
the ‘‘Chanson”’, is still more marked in the German 
poem. The fervour of the crusader has displaced the 
patriotic enthusiasm of the French epic, and gives the’ 
‘‘Rolandslied”” a pronounced religious tone. Charle- 
magne is depicted as the model Christian prince, while 
Roland is the peerless Christian knight who loses his 
life in battle for his Faith. Yet the influence of the 
folk-epic is quite evident, as, for instance, in the pas- 
sage where the emperor’s dazzling eyes are described. 
Altogether, there are 9094 verses. The form is the 
short rhymed couplet, the rhyme being often mere 
assonance. To Konrad has also been ascribed the 
authorship of the ‘‘ Kaiserechronik”, but not on con- 
vineing evidence. 

We possess no complete MS. of the poem. The old- 
est and most important MS., that of Strasburg, was 
burned during the siege of 1870. A portion of it had 
appeared in print in Schilter’s ‘‘Thesaurus” as early 
as 1727. Next in importance is the Heidelberg MS., 
adorned with thirty-nine miniatures. The other ex- 
tant MSS. are mere fragments. Editions by Grimm, 
“‘Ruolandes het” (Géttingen, 1838), based on the 
Heidelberg MS.; and by Bartsch (Leipzig, 1874), 
based on the Strasburg MS. Selections by Piper, 
“Die Spielmannsdichtung”, II, 14-91 (in Ktixseh- 
ner, ‘‘Deutsche National Litteratur”, II). 

GottHER, Rolandsized des Pfaffen Konrad (Munich, 1887); 
BAUMGARTEN, Stilistische Untersuchungen zum deutschen Ro- 
landsliede (Halle, 1899); ef. introduction in Piper’s edition. 


ArrHuR F. J. Remy. 


_ Konrad of Lichtenau, a medieval German chron- 
icler, d. at Ursperg, in the year 1240. He descended 
from a noble Swabian family, and resided for some 
time at the imperial court. Having become a 
monk, probably during a temporary residence in 
Rome at the court of Pope Innocent III, he entered 
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the Premonstratensian Order, and in 1226 became 
Abbot of the monastery of Ursperg in Bavaria, where 
he died. For a long time he was reputed the sole 
author of the so-called “Chronicon Urspergense”, 
which narrates the history of the world from King 
Ninus to a. p. 1229. But critical investigation has 
shown that the work consists of several parts, of dif- 
ferent authorship. The first part, to 1125, was writ- 
ten, in part at least, by Ekkehard of Aura (q. v.); a 
continuation, from 1126 to 1225, was added by Abbot 
Burchard (d. 1230), Konrad’s predecessor as Abbot of 
Ursperg. Then Konrad continued the work to 1229 
and made the final redaction. Later continuators like 
Kaspar Hedio brought the chronicle down to 1537. 
The first edition was brought out by Miller and Foeni- 
seca at Augsburg (1515) from a copy in the possession 
of Konrad Peutinger. Another edition by Melanchthon 
and Mylius appeared at Basle (1569). It was this 
edition that erroneously attributed the sole author- 
ship of the chronicle to Konrad. The last edition was 
printed at Strasburg in 1609. The “Chronicon” was 
edited by Abel and Weiland in the ‘‘ Mon. Germ. Hist.: 
Script.”, XXIII, 333-83; separate edition at 
Hanover, 1874. 

Gronavu, Die Urspergerchronik und ihr Verfasser (Berlin, 
1890). For critical discussion and bibliography see WATTEN- 
BAcH, Deutschlands (reschichtsquellen im Mittelalter, II (6th ed., 
Berlin, 1893), 450; Porruast, Bibliotheca Historica Medii Avi 
(Berlin, 1896), s. vv. Burchardus (p. 178), Chronicon Ursper- 
gense (p. 296), and Ekkehardus Uraugiensis (p. 400). 

Artuur F. J. Remy. 


Konrad of Marburg. See Conrap or Marpura. 


Konrad of Megenberg (Kunrar), scholar and 
writer, b. probably at Mainberg, near Schweinfurt, 
Bavaria, 2 February, 1309; d. at Ratisbon, 11 April, 
1574. The dates of birth and death are not absolutely 
certain, and Konrad himself calls his native place 
Megenberg. He studied at Erfurt and Paris; at the 
latter university he obtained the degree of Master of 
Arts, and he taught philosophy and theology there for 
several years. In 1337 he was made head of St. Ste- 
phen’s school at Vienna. From 1342 he lived at Ratis- 
bon, where he was first a parish priest, proving himself 
to be an able preacher. Later he became a cathedral 
canon, and member of the town council. In 1357 he 
made a journey to the Curia at Avignon. IJXonrad is 
one of the most prolific German writers of the four- 
teenth century. His best-known and most widely 
read work is his ‘“‘ Buch der Natur’’, which is still of 
importance for the history of culture. According to 
his own statement he was engaged in writing it in 
1349. A Latin work, ‘“‘De naturis rerum’’, of the 
Dominican Thomas of Cantimpré (d. 1263), served as 
model. Konrad, however, prepared his book with 
considerable freedom; much of the original was 
omitted, his own observations were introduced, cor- 
rections were made, and so on. His work gives a 
survey of all that was known of natural history at that 
time and is, besides, the first natural history in the 
German language. It was widely read up to the six- 
teenth century, and numerous manuscript copies of it 
are still extant, eighteen being at Munich. ‘The first 
printed edition with a date is of 1475, and was issued 
at Augsburg from the shop of Hans Bimler, under the 
title of ‘‘Puch der Natur”. It was printed at least six 
times before 1500; some of the editions were illus- 
trated, all are now rare incunabula. A new edition of 
the original text was issued by Franz Pfeiffer (Stutt- 
gart, 1861), with an introduction; an edition in modern 
German was edited by H. Schulz (Greifswald, 1897). 

Of Konrad’s numerous other writings there should 
be mentioned: the ‘‘Sphere’’, a small compendium in 
German of astronomy and physics, prepared from the 
Latin work of Joannes 4 Sacrobosco; the poem “‘ Planc- 
tus ecclesiz in Germania” (1337); a hymn in praise of 
the Virgin, and other poems; a work on_ morals, 
“Speculum felicitatis humane” (1348); ‘De errori- 
bus Begehardorum et Beguinarum’’; ‘‘ De translatione 
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imperii’”’ (1355); the large work ‘‘(&conomica”, writ- 
ten between 1353 and 1363; ‘Tractatus contra mendi- 
cantes ad Papam Urbanum V”’; several biographies 
of saints, and some historical treatises, chiefly deal- 
ing with the local history of Ratisbon. In his writ- 
ings Konrad shows himself to be a strong adherent of 
the pope, an opponent of the philosophy of Occam, 
and a stern critic of the moral failings of his age and of 
the clergy. 

PFEIFFER and Scuuuz, see above; BraunMULuer in Kir- 
chenlex., s. v. Konrad von Megenberz; Allgemeine-Deutsche Bio- 
graphie, XVI (Leipzig, 1882); Cupyauipr, Bio-bibl., gives the 
date of death incorrectly as 1398; Lormnz, Deutschlands 
Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter, I (3rd ed., 1886). 


JOSEPH ROMPEL. 


Konrad of Wiirzburg, a Middle High German 
poet, b. about 1230; d. at Basle, 1287. He was the 
most important of the romancers that followed the three 
great masters of the Middle High German epic. His 
especial model was Gottfried von Strassburg. He lived 
mostly at Strasburg and Basle. Like Gottfried he was 
of burgher rank and hence is called Meister, not Her. 
His poems consist of metrical romances, minnesongs, 
and Spriiche or sayings. Among hisepics his ‘“Schwan- 
ritter” is a version of the well-known Lohengrin leg- 
end. It is preserved only in fragmentary form and is 
based indirectly on the French poem ‘Chevalier au 
Cygne”. In this version the Grail does not figure at 
all. Other short narrative poems are “Otto mit dem 
Barte” (Otto with the Beard), the story of the knight 
Heinrich von Kempten, and the famous “THer- 
zemire” (Tale of a Heart), a fantastic tale of knightly 
loyalty and love. A more ambitious effort is ‘“ Engel- 
hart”, one of those extravagant stories of friendship 
so popular in the Middle Ages. For his lengthy epics 
Konrad used French sources. The “Partonopier”, 
written probably about 1277, is based on the French 
romance of Denis Pyramus, and has for its subject the 
loves of the knight Partonopeus and the fairy Meliur. 
The bulky epic on the Trojan War is based on Benoit 
de St-More’s “Roman de Troie”’, with additions from 
Ovid. It contains upwards of 50,000 verses, but not 
all of them are Konrad’s own. The costumes and 
atmosphere are not at all antique but thoroughly 
medieval. Besides these epics Konrad wrote also 
poems of allegorical or legendary content. “Der 
Werlte Lon” (The World’s Reward) is an allegory 
showing the vanity of things worldly. From Latin 
sources Konrad composed epics on the legends of 
St. Alexius, Pantaleon, and Pope Sylvester, also 
stories of asceticism and martyrdom. [iis most im- 
portant religious poem is in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin, entitled “ Die goldene Schmiede” (The Golden 
Forge). The poet conceives himself as a smith who 
is working a precious ornament for the Virgin out of 
epithets and attributes. Another allegorical poem in 
strophes, called “Klage der Kunst” (Complaint of 
Art), laments the decay of taste for poetry. There is 
little originality in Konrad’s work; its chief merit les 
in its technical perfection. The “ Partonopier”, to- 
gether with songs and sayings, was edited by Bartsch 
(Vienna, 1874); the “Schwanritter” by Roth (rank- 
fort, 1861); “Kaiser Otto” and “Herzemire” by 
Lambel in his “ Erzihlungen und Schwiinke” (2nd 
ed., Leipzig, 1883); “Der Werlte Lon” by Roth 
(Frankfort, 1843); “Engelhart” by Haupt (Leipzig, 
1844): “Die goldene Schmiede” by W. Grimm (Ber- 
lin, 1840); “Silvester” by the same (Gottingen, 1841); 
the “Trojanischer Krieg” by A. von Keller (Stutt- 
gart, 1858). * é 

See the introduction to Grimm’s edition of Die goldene 
Schmiede; also Voct, Geschichte der mittelhochdeutschen Literatur 
in Paut, Grundriss der germanischen Philologie (2nd _ed., Stras- 
burg, 1906), 219-23; Pienr, Hofische Bpik, pt. III, in Deutsche 
National-litieratur, ed. Kinscuner, IV, 165-344. 

Arruur F. J. Remy. 


Konsag, Frrpinanp, German missionary of the 
eighteenth century, b. 2 December, 1703, at Waras- 
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din, Croatia; d. 10 September, 1758. Having joined 
the Society of Jesus in 1719, Konsag—the name 1s 
variously written Konschak and (in its Spanish form) 
Consag or Gonsago—went to Mexico in 1730, and after 
1732 worked principally in the mission of Lower Cali- 
fornia, of which he was one of the most prominent 
apostles He was at first superior of San Ignacio, and 
later visitator of the whole mission. “It is hardly 
possible”, writes Clavigero (op. cit. infra), “to tell all 
that this zealous man accomplished notwithstanding 
his delicate health.”” In him the courage of the ex- 
plorer and the learning of the cartographer were com- 
bined with the missionary’s ardent zeal for souls, and 
his exploration of the maritime country as far as the 
Rio Colorado entitles him to an important place in 
the history of the exploration of America. 

Father Konsag’s literary works include the follow- 
ing: (1) in manuscript: “ Historia de Jas Misiones de 
la California”’, used by Venegas in his “ Noticia de la 
California” (Madrid, 1757); “Carta del P. F. C. de la 
Comp. de Jestis, Visitador de Ja Mis. de Calif.”, with 
forty-three pages of explanation (1 Oct., 1748); “De- 
scripeion compendiosa de lo descubierto de la Calif., 
por el P. F. Gonzago de la Comp. de Jestis, 1746”, in 
the British Museum; various documents in Simaneas, 
Spain, Est. leg., 5040, 118; 5042, 19; (2) printed: a 
letter of date 1731 in the “N. Welt-Bott”, no. 743; 
“Diario de California” (Paris, 1767); account of the 
exploration of the Rio Colorado in Burriel, “ Noticias 
de la California”, III (Madrid, 1757), 140; a map of 
California copied by J. Baegert in his “ Nachrichten 
von Californien” (Mannheim, 1770). Cf. also Murr, 
“Journal”, XII, 234. 


CuAviIGERO, Storia della California, II (Venice, 1787), 119 
sqq., 132, and passim; / LEGRE, /Tistoria de la Comp. de J. en 
Nueva Espana, III (Mexico 1841-2), 286 sqq.: ZEVALLOs, 
Carta sobre la Apostélica Vida y Virtudes del P. Ferd. Konsag, 
Insigne Misionero de l. California (Mexico, 1764); VinLA- 
sENOR, Teatro Americanc, ILI, xxxix. A. HuonpeEr. 


Koran, the sacred book of the Mohammedans, by 
whom it is regarded as the revelation of God. Sup- 
plemented by the so-called Hadith, or traditions, it is 
the foundation of Islam and the final authority in 
dogma and belief, in jurisprudence, worship, ethics, and 
in social, family, and individual conduct. The name 
Koran, or better Qur’dn, from the Arabic stem Qdrd a, 
“‘to read”’, ‘‘to recite’, means the “Reading”’, the 
“Recitation’’, i. e. the ‘‘ Book”’, par excellence. It is 
also called—to select afew of many titles—‘‘ Alkitab”’ 
(The Book), “‘Furqan”’ (‘‘liberation’’, ‘deliverance’, 
of the revelation), ‘ Iitab-ul-lih”’ (Book of God), 
“Al-tanzil” (The Revelation). It consists of one 
hundred and fourteen suras or chapters, some being 
almost as long as the Book of Genesis, others consist- 
ing of but two or three sentences. It is smaller than 
the New Testament, and in its present form has no 
chronological order or logical sequence. 

ConTENTS AND ANALYsis.—The Koran contains 
dogma, legends, history, fiction, religion and super- 
stition, social and family laws, prayers, threats, lit- 
urgy, fanciful descriptions of heaven, hell, the judg- 
ment day, resurrection, etec.—a combination of fact 
and fancy often devoid of force and originality. The 
most creditable portions are those in which Jewish and 
Christian influences are clearly discernible. The fol- 
lowing analysis is based on Sir William Muir’s 
chronological arrangement (op. cit. infra). 

First Period.—Suras 103, 91, 106, 101, 95, 102, 104, 
82, 92, 105, rhapsodies, which may have been com- 
posed before Mohammed conceived the idea of a Di- 
vine mission, or of a revelation direct. from Heaven. 

Second Period (the opening of Mohammed’s minis- 
try).—Sura 96, the command to “‘recite in the name 
of the Lord”; sura 113, on the unity and eternity of 
the Deity; sura 74, the command to preach, the de- 
nunciation of one of the chiefs of Mecca who scoffed 
at the resurrection, unbelievers threatened with hell; 
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sura 111, Abu Lahab (the Prophet’s uncle) ard his 
wife are cursed. 

Third Period (from the beginning of Mohammed’s 
public ministry to the Abyssinian emigration).—Su- 
ras 87, 97, 88, 80, 81, 84, 86, 90, 85, 83, 78, 77, 76, 75, 
70, 109, 107, 55, 56, descriptions of the resurrection, 
paradise, and hell, with references to the growing op- 
position of the Koreish tribe. 

Fourth Period (from the sixth to the tenth year of 
Mohammed’s ministry).—Suras 67, 53, 32, 39, 73, 79, 
54, 34, 31, 69, 68, 41, 71, 52, 50, 45, 44, 37, 30, 26, 15, 
51, narratives from the Jewish Scriptures and from 
rabbinical and Arab legends; the temporary compro- 
mise with idolatry is connected with sura 53. 

Fifth Period (from the tenth year of Mohammed’s 
ministry to the Flight from Mecca).— Suras 46, 72, 35, 
36, 19, 18, 27, 42, 40, 38, 25, 20, 43, 12, 11, 10, 14, 6, 
64, 28, 22, 21, 17, 16, 13, 29, 7,113, 114. Thesuras of 
this period contain some narratives from the Gospel, 
enjoin the rites of pilgrimage, refute the cavillings of 
the Koreish, and contain vivid descriptions of the 
resurrection, judgment, heaven, and hell, with proofs 
of God’s unity, power, and providence. Gradually 
the suras become longer, some of them filling many 
pages. In the later suras of the fifth period Medina 
passages are often interpolated. 

Last Period (suras revealed at Medina).—Sura 98: 
on good and bad Jews and Christians. Sura 2, the 
longest in the Koran, is called the ‘‘Sura of the Cow” 
from the red heifer described in verse 67 as having 
been sacrificed by the Israelites at the direction of 
Moses. It is a collection of passages on various sub- 
jects, delivered during the first two or three years 
after the Flight. The greater portion relates to the 
Jews, who are sometimes exhorted and sometimes 
reprobated. Biblical and rabbinical stories abound. 
This sura contains the order to change the Qibla (or 
direction at prayer), a denunciation of the disaffected 
citizens of Medina, injunctions to fight, permission to 
bear arms in the sacred months, and much matter of a 
legislative character promulgated on first reaching 
Medina, with passages of a later date interpolated. 
Sura 3 belongs partly to the time immediately after 
the Battle of Bedr, which is described. Another part 
relates to the defeat of Ohod and the second expe- 
dition to Bedr. The Jews are referred to in terms of 
hostility. The interview with the Christian deputa- 
tion from Najrin (verses 57-63) is of a later date. 
Passages pertaining to the farewell pilgrimage are 
introduced with other (probably) earlier texts on the 
rites of pilgrimage. Sura 8 contains instructions on 
the divisions of the spoil taken at Bedr. Some paris 
are in the old Meccan style and the Koreish are fre- 
quently referred to. In sura 47 war and slaughter 
are enjoined, and idolaters of Mecca threatened. In 
sura 62 the Jews are denounced for their ignorance; 
the Friday service is to take precedence of secular en- 
gagements. In sura 5 the Jews are reviled; the doc- 
trines of the Christians are controverted; it contains 
also civil ordinances and miscellaneous instructions. 
Sura 59, on the siege and exvulsion of the Banu Nad- 
hir. Sura 4 is entitled ‘‘ Women’’, from the large por- 
tion devoted to the treatment of wives and the rela- 
tion of the sexes. There are also ordinances on the 
law of inheritance and general precepts, social and 
political. Idolatrous Meccans are to be shunned, and 
there are animadversions against the Jews. Sura 58: 
on divorce and other social questions. The ‘‘disaf- 
fected” are blamed for taking the part of the Jews. 
Sura 65: on divorce and kindred subjects, with some 
religious observations. Sura 63: menaces against 
‘Abdallah ibn Obey for his treasonable language on 
the expedition against the Banu Mustalick. Sura 24: 
vindication of ‘Ayisha, with the law of evidence for 
conjugal unfaithfulness, and miscellaneous precepts. 
Sura 33, composed of portions covering the year A. H. 
5. The marriage of the Prophet with Zeinab, wife of 
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his adopted son, is sanctioned. There are various 
passages on the conjugal relations of Mohammed, the 
siege of Medina, and the fall of the Banu Qoreitza. 
Sura 57: injunctions to fight and contribute towards 
the expenses of war. The disaffected are warned. 
Christians are mentioned in kindly terms. Sura 61: 
on war; speedy victory is promised.—The remaining 
suras belong exclusively to the last five years of the 
Prophet’s life. Sura 48 refers to the truce of Hodei- 
bia, and the prospect of victory and spoil to be ob- 
tained elsewhere. Sura 60: on the treatment of the 
women who, after the truce, came over from Mecca; 
idolaters of Mecca to be shunned. Sura 66: on the 
affair of Mohammed and the Coptic maid. Sura 49: 
blaming the profession of the Bedouin Arabs as insin- 
cere, chiding the deputation which called out rudely 
at Mohammed’s door, and exhorting believers against 
distrust and uncharitableness among themselves. 
Sura 9 treats of the campaign to Tebuk (A. oH. 9). It 
opens with the ‘‘release’”’ promulgated at the pilgrim- 
age of the same year and declares the antagonism of 
Islam to all other religions. All but Mohammedans 
are excluded from Mecca and the rites of pilgrimage. 
Idolaters are threatened with slaughter and slavery. 
War is declared against Jews and Christians until they 
are humbled and pay tribute. This sura is called 
‘the crusade chapter’”’, and in the early campaigns 
was often read on the field before battle. 

Docrrine.—The doctrine of the Koran will be 
fully discussed in the article MoHAMMEDANISM. It is 
sufficient to note here that the doctrine may be classi- 
fied under four categories: (1) faith, or what to be- 
lieve; (2) practice or worship; (3) ethics, or what to do 
and what to avoid; (4) moral, historical, and legen- 
dary lessons taken from the canonical, but mostly 
apocryphal, Christian and Jewish Scriptures, and 
from contemporary and ancient Arabian heathen- 
ism (see De Lacy Johnstone, ‘‘Muhammad and His 
Power’”’, 1901, pp. 201 sqq.). 

CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER AND DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
OF THE SuRAsS.—Various efforts have been made by 
Mohammedan writers and European scholars to ar- 
range the suras chronologically, but Ndldeke’s ar- 
rangement is generally considered the most plausible. 
He divides the suras into Meccan and Medinian, 
namely those delivered at Mecca before the Flight or 
Hegira, and those delivered at Medina after the Flight. 
The Meccan suras are divided into three periods. To 
the first (from the first to the fifth year of Moham- 
med’s mission) belong the following suras: 96, 74, 111, 
106, 108, 104, 107, 102, 105, 92, 90, 94, 93, 97, 86, 91, 
80, 68, 87, 95, 103, 85, 73, 101, 99, 82, 81, 53, 84, 100, 
79, 77, 78, 88, 89, 75, 83, 69, 51, 52, 56, 70, 55, 112, 109, 
113, 114, and 1. To the second period (the fifth and 
sixth year of his mission) are assigned suras 54, 37, 71, 
76, 44, 50, 20, 26, 15, 19, 38, 36, 43, 72, 67, 23, 21, 25, 
17, 27,and18. To the third period (from the seventh 
year to the Flight) belong the following suras: 52, 41, 
45, 16, 30, 11, 14, 12, 40, 28, 39, 29, 31, 42, 10, 34, 35, 
7, 46, 6, and 13. The Medina suras are those which 
remain, in the following order: 2, 98, 64, 62, 8, 47, 3, 
61, 57, 4, 65, 59, 33, 63, 24, 58, 22, 48, 66, 60, 110, 9, 
and 5. 

The characteristic features of the various suras and 
of the periods in which they were delivered is described 
by Mr. Palmer as follows:—‘‘In the Meccan Suras 
Mohammed’s one and steady purpose is to bring his 
hearers to a belief in the one only God; this he does by 
powerful rhetorical displays rather than logical argu- 
ments, by appealing to their feelings rather than their 
reason; by setting forth the manifestation of God in 
His works; by calling nature to witness to His presence; 
and by proclaiming His vengeance against those who 
associate other gods with Him, or attribute offsprings 
to Him. The appeal was strengthened by glowing 
pictures of the happiness in store for those who should 
believe, and by frightful descriptions of the everlast- 
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ing torments prepared for the unbelievers. In the ear- 
lier chapters, too, the prophetic inspiration, the ear- 
nest conviction of the truth of his mission, and the 
violent emotion which his sense of responsibility 
caused him are plainly shown. The style is curt, 
grand, and often almost sublime; the expressions are 
full of poetical feeling, and the thoughts are earnest 
and passionate, though sometimes dim and confused, 
indicating the mental excitement and doubt through 
which they struggled to light. 

“In the second period of the Meccan Suras, Moham- 
med appears to have conceived the idea of still fur- 
ther severing himself from the idolatry of his com- 
patriots, and of giving to the supreme deity Allah 
another title, Ar-RahmAn, ‘the merciful one’. The 
Meccans, however, seem to have taken these for the 
names of separate deities, and the name is abandoned 
in the later chapters. 

“Tn the Suras of the second Meccan period we first 
find the long stories of the prophets of olden times, 
especial stress being laid upon the punishment which 
fell upon their contemporaries for disbelief; the moral 
is always the same, namely, that Mohammed came 
under precisely similar circumstances, and that a de- 
nial of the truth of his mission would bring on his fel- 
low-citizens the self-same retribution. They also 
show the transition stage between the intense and 
poetical enthusiasm of the early Meccan chapters and 
the calm teaching of the later Medinah ones. This 
change is gradual, and even in the later and most pro- 
saic we find occasionally passages in which the old 
prophetic fire flashes out once more. The three 
periods are again marked by the oaths which occur 
throughout the Kuran. In the first period they are 
all frequent and often long, the whole powers of 
nature being invoked to bear witness to the unity 
of God and the mission of His Apostle; in the second 
period they are shorter and of rarer occurrence; in the 
last period they are absent altogether. 

“To understand the Medinah Suras we must bear 
in mind Mohammed’s position with respect to the 
various parties in that city. In Mecca he had beena 
prophet with little honour in his own country, looked 
on by some as a madman, and by others as an im- 
postor, both equally grievous to him, while his follow- 
ing consisted of the poorest and meanest of his fellow- 
townsmen. His own clansmen, for the reason that 
they were his clansmen and for no other, resented the 
affronts against him. In Medinah he appears as a 
military leader and a prince, though as yet possessing 
far from absolute authority. Around in the city 
were, first, the true believers who had fled with him, 
El Muhagerin; next, the inhabitants of Yathrib, who 
had joined him and who were called El Ansar, ‘the 
helpers’; and lastly, a large class who are spoken of 
by the uncomplimentary name of Munafiqun or “hyp- 
ocrites’, consisting of those who went over to his side 
from fear or compulsion, and lastly those ‘in whose 
heart is sickness’, who, though believing in him, were 
prevented by tribal or family ties from going over to 
him openly. Abdallah ibn Ubai was a chief whose in- 
fluence operated strongly against Mohammed, and the 
latter was obliged to treat him for a long time almost 
as an equal, even after he had lost his political power. 
The other party at Medinah was composed of the 
Jewish tribes settled in and around the city of Yath- 
rib. The Jews were at first looked to as the most 
natural and likely supporters of the new religion, 
which was to confirm their own. These various par- 
ties together with the pagan Arabs of Mecca and the 
Christians are the persons with whom the Medinah 
Suras chiefly deal. The style of the Medinah Suras 
resembles that of the third period of the Meccan reve- 
lations, the more matter-of-fact nature of the inci- 
dents related or the precepts given accounting in a 
great measure for the more prosaic language in which 
they are expressed. In the Medinah Suras the 
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prophet is no longer merely trying to convert his 
hearers by examples, promises, and warnings; he ad- 
dresses them as their prince in general, praising them 
or blaming them for their conduct, and giving them 
laws and precepts as occasion required” (‘‘The Qu- 
r’An” in ‘‘Sacred Books of the Hast’’, 1, Oxford, 1880, 
pp. LXI, LXII, and LXIIT). 

Sources.—The sources of the Koran may be re- 
duced to six:—(1) The Old Testament (canonical and 
apocryphal) and the hybrid Judaism of the late rab- 
binical schools. During Mohammed’s time the Jews 
were numerous in many parts of Arabia, especially 
around Medina. Familiarity with them is undoubt- 
edly responsible for many Old- Testament stories 
alluded to in the IXoran. Later Judaism and Rabbin- 
ism are equally well represented (Geiger, ‘‘Was hat 
Mohammed aus dem Judenthum aufgenommen?”’, 
Wiesbaden, 1833; tr. ‘‘Judaism and Islam”’, Madras, 
1898). (2) The New Testament (canonical and 
apocryphal) and various heretical doctrines. On his 
journeys between Syria, Hijaz, and Yemen, Moham- 
med had every opportunity to come in close touch 
with Yemenite, Abyssinian, Ghassanide, and Syrian 
Christians, especially heretics. Hence, while the in- 
fluence of orthodox Christianity upon the Koran has 
been slight, apocryphal and heretical Christian leg- 
ends, on the other hand, are one of the original 
sources of Koranic faith. (See Muir, op. cit. infra, 
66-239; Tisdall, “‘ The Original Sources of the Qur'an”, 
London, 1905, 55-211.) (3) Sabaism, a combination 
of Judaism, Manicheism, and old disfigured Baby- 
lonian heathenism. (4) Zoroastrianism.—On account 
of Persia’s political influence in the north-eastern part 
of Arabia, it is natural to find Zoroastrian elements in 
the Koran. (5) Hanifism, the adherents of which, 
called Hanifs, must have been considerable in number 
and influence, as it is known from contemporary Ara- 
bian sources that twelve of Mohammed’s followers 
were members of this sect. (6) Native ancient and con- 
temporary Arabian heathen beliefs and practices.— 
Wellhausen has collected in his “‘ Reste des arabischen 
Heidentums” (Berlin, 1897) all that is known of pre- 
Islamic Arabian heathen belief, traditions, customs, 
and superstitions, many of which are either alluded 
to or accepted and incorporated in the Koran. From 
the works of Ash-Shahristani, who wrote a history of 
the various sects and creeds, and Abul-Fida, the well- 
known historian and geographer of the twelfth cen- 
tury, it is clear that the religious beliefs and practices 
of the Arabs of Mohammed’s day form one of the 
many sources of Islam. From this heathen source 
Islam derived the practices of polygamy and slavery, 
which Mohammed sanctioned by adopting them. 

AvuTHorRsHIP, Compination.—It is generally ad- 
mitted that the Koran is substantially the work of 
Mohammed. According to the traditionalists, it con- 
tains the pure revelation of God, its primary Author. 
Mohammed, the Koran tells us, was inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, Whom he held to be an angel, and Whom 
he called, in later chapters, written at Medina, by the 
name of the Archangel Gabriel. 

Opinions vary as to Mohammed’s ability to read and 
write. Some traditionalists maintain that prior to 
the Divine revelation he could neither read nor write, 
but that immediately afterwards he could do both; 
others believe that even before the revelation he could 
read and write; while others, again, deny that he 
could ever do so. Thus it is uncertain whether any of 
the suras were written down by the Prophet himself 
or all delivered by him orally and afterwards written 
down by others from memory. 

The Koran is written in Arabic, in rhymed prose, 
the style differing considerably in the various suras, 
according to the various periods of the Prophet’s life. 
The language is universally acknowledged to be the 
most perfect form of Arab speech, and soon became 
the standard by which other Arabic literary compo- 
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sitions had to be judged, grammarians, lexicogra-~ 
phers, and rhetoricians presuming that the Koran, 
being the word of God, could not be wrong or im- 
perfect. 

Mohammed’s hearers began by trusting their mem- 
ories to retain the words of the revelation they had 
received from him. Later, those who could write 
traced ther in ancient characters on palm leaves, 
tanned_hides, or dry bones. After the Prophet’s 
death all these fragments were collected. Zaid ibn 
Thabit, Mohammed’s disciple, was charged by Abu- 
Bekr, the first caliph, to collect all that could be dis- 
covered of the sacred text in one volume. The chap- 
ters were then arranged according to their length and 
without regard to historical sequence. The revision 
made twenty years later affected details of language 
and grammar rather than the arrangement of the 
text. 

The best and most accessible edition of the Koran 
is that of Fliigel, “‘Al-Qoran: Corani textus Arabicus” 
(Leipzig, 1834 and since). Maracci’s famous Latin 
translation of the Koran, with a refutation and com- 
mentary, is still unique and useful: ‘‘ Alcorani textus 
universus” (Padua, 1698). The standard English 
versions are those of Sale (London, 1734), with a still 
useful introductory essay; Rodwel (London, 1861), 
arranged in chronological order; and Palmer in 
“Sacred Books of the East”’ (Oxford, 1880). 


Arabie commentaries by TaBARI, ZAMAKHSHARI, and Barp- 
HAWI. The classical work on the Koran is NOLDEKE, Geschichte 
des Qorans (Gottingen, 1860); revised ed. ScHwatty (2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1909—). Seealso SprENGER, Das Leben und die Lehre 
des Mohammed (3 vols., Berlin, 1865); Murr, The Coran, its 
Composition and Teaching (London, 1903); Srtx, Historical 
Development of the Quran (Madras, 1898); WHEARy, A Com- 
prehensive Commentary on the Qoran (4 vols., London, 1882); 
Hucues, Dictionary of Islam (London, 1885), s. v. Qoran; 
TispauL, The Original Sources of the Qur'an (London, 1905); 
Hirscureip, New Researches into the Composition and Exegesis 
of the Qoran (London, 1902); Pizzi, L’Islamismos (Milan, 
1903). Lives of Mohammed by Murr (London, 1858; 1897); 
SPRENGER (Allahabad, 1851); Wert (Stuttgart, 1864); Kreau 
(Leipzig, 1884); Grimme (Miinster, 1892-95); Busi (Copen- 
hagen, 1903); MarcoxrioutH (London, 1905). Histories of 
Arabic literature by BRocKELMANN, Huart, Pizzi, and NIcHOL- 


son. See bibliography to MoHAMMED AND MoHAMMEDANISM. 
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Kosciuszko, Taprusz, Polish patriot and soldier, 
b. near Novogrudok, Lithuania, Poland, 12 February, 
1752; d. at Solothurn, Switzerland, 15 October, 1817. 
He was educated 
at the military 
schools of Warsaw 
and Versailles,and 
attained the rank 
of captain in the 
Polish army. 
When the Amer- 
ican Revolution 
broke out he em- 
barked for the 
scene of conflict 
and, joining 
Washington’s 
army, received a 
commission as of- 
ficer of engineers, 
18 October, 1776. 
Heserved withdis- 
tinetion through 
the war, was made 
a brigadier gen- 
eral, and was 
voted the thanks 
of Congress. He 
then returned to Poland and lived for several years 
in retirement. In 1789, when the Polish army was 
reorganized, he was appointed a major-general and 
fought gallantly under Prince Poniatowski against 
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the Russians. At the second partition of Poland, he 
resigned his commission and went to live in Leipzig. 
He headed the abortive revolution of Poland in 1794, 
and was wounded and captured by the Russians at 
Imprisoned 


the battle of Maciejowice, 10 October. 
for two years, he was liberated 
by Emperor Paul on parole and 
with many marks of esteem. There- 
after his life was passed in retire- 
ment. In 1797 he revisited the 
United States, receiving everywhere 
great honour and distinetion. Con- 
gress voted him a grant of land and 
an addition to his pension. On 
his return to Europe he took up his 
residence near Paris, spending his 
time in agricultural pursuits. In 
1806 Napoleon wished him to joia 
in the invasion of Poland, but he 
felt bound by his parole to Russia 
and refused. He went to live in 
Switzerland in 1816, making his 
home at Solothurn, where he was 
killed by a fall from a horse. His 
remains, by direction of the Em- 
peror Alexander, were taken to 
Krakow, where they were interred 
with solemn pomp in the cathedral 
near the tombs of Poniatowski 
and Sobieski. A mound 150 feet 
high, made of earth taken from 
every battle-field in Poland, was 
piled up in his honour in the out- 
skirts of the city. 

Hassarp, Hist. of U. S. (New York), 
GRIFFIN in Am. Cath. Hist. Researches 
(Philadelphia, April, 1910); MicuHexer, 
Pologne ef Russie, légende de Kosciuszko 
(Paris, 1851); Ippem, Lz Pologne martyre 
(1863); FALKENSTEIN, Kosciuszko (Leip- 
zig, 1827); Rycntick1, Kosciuszko and 
the Partition of Poland (Krakow, 1872); 
CuopzKo, Histoire militaire, politique et 
privée de Kosciuszko (Paris, 1837). 

Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 

Kostka,Sranisitaus. See STan- 
IsLaus KostKa, SaInt. 

Kotor. See Carraro, DIocEsE 
OF. 


Koudelka, JoseruH M. 
CLEVELAND, DIOCESE OF. 


See 


Kovno. See Samoaitrsa, Dro- 
CESE OF. 
Kozmian, STANISLAUS AND 


Joun, two brothers who took part 
in the Polish insurrection of 1831, 
and subsequently fled the country. 
Stanislaus settled in England, 
studied its institutions, and strove 
to make both nations, Mngland and 
Poland, acquainted with each other. 
John lived in France, was zealous in 
spreading Catholic ideas, and, when 
his wife died, becamea priest. Later 


he went to Posen, and, as editor of Marsiy Tasnrnacty IN THE CHURCH OF Sr 
Laurencr, NUREMBERG—ADAM KRAPFr 


After the painting of Paul Ritter 


the “ Posen Review”, became the 
centre of religious and political life 
there; Stanislaus aided him in his work and, return- 
ing to Posen, became president of the Society of 
Friends of Science. Both were ardent Catholics, able 
reformers, courageous politicians, and had minds of 
exceptional power. 

STANISLAUS KoZMrIAN (b. in 1811; d. in 1885), when 
a student at Warsaw, had written some poetry, very 
romantic but only of average worth; later, in England, 
he set to translating Shakespeare, a work which occu- 
pied him for thirty years, and was not complete at his 
death; he also translated poems by Byron, Moore, 
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Southey, Shelley, Cowper, and especially the splendid 
passages of Campbell on Poland. He was secretary to 
the Society of Friends of Poland, and in close relation 
with Lord DudleyStuart. His translations of Shakes- 
peare, though naturally not perfect, are as good as 
those in any other language. Of his 
original work, the poem best known 
in his days was entitled “To the 
Masters of the Word”, addressed to 
Mickiewicz, Krasifiski, and Zaleski 
in 1846. He especially worshipped 
and loved Krasifski, two of whose 
books (“The Day of To-Day” and 
“The Last One’’) first appeared as 
IoZmian’s, as the author would not 
otherwise have published them. 
Their success put Kogmianina very 
false and painful position, which he 
described in one of his poems—an 
imitation of Dante’s “Inferno”. 
Several other poems of a patriotic 
and religious tendency are also de- 
serving of notice. His prose consists 
mainly of essays, many of which 
were published together in two vol- 
umes under the title “ England and 
Poland”. The first volume contains 
important information for the writer 
on that period of Polish history: 
what the English thought, what 
they knew of Poland, how far their 
friendly feeling went, why the ma- 
jority of the nation were indifferent 
to what might befall Poland, and so 
on. The second was interesting for 
the contemporary Polish reader, giv- 
ing particulars of English institu- 
tions, life, politics, and literature— 
in the last respect nothing so good 
has since appeared in Polish. But 
it isimpossible to notice separately 
all the multitudinous short articles 
that he wrote; those which deal with 
literary criticism are especially ad- 
mirable. He was a practical man 
of action, a born journalist—unpop- 
ular indeed, because, being a fervent 
Catholic, he condemned conspiracies 
and didnot confoundrevolution with 
a war for independence. He lived 
and died-comparatively unknown. 
Joun Kozmian, b.in 1812; d. in 
1877. Aspriest and author he wrote 
for upwards of twenty years in the 
“Posen Review”; his articles have 
been collected in three volumes 
(1881). Speciallynoteworthy are the 
programme of the Review, “That 
she may fulfil her mission, Poland 
must be united to the Church”’; 
“The Two Idolatries”,1.e., Revolu- 
tionism and Panslavism; and his last 
essay, ‘Duties are permanent.” 
He also wrote a great deal about 
Italian affairs and in favour of 
the Temporal Power. We may also 
mention a controversial essay with the Jesuit I’. 
Gagarin (a Russian convert), who maintained that 
the great obstacle to the conversion of the Russians 
is that they identify Catholicism and Poland. His 
literary articles are not numerous. He also wrote 
funeral orations. He and his brother were the fist 
secular workers for the revival of Catholic convictions 
in Poland. S. TARNOWSKI. 


Krafft, Apam, sculptor, b. about 1440 at Nurem- 
berg; d. Jan., 1509, at Schwabach. He carved at 
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Nuremberg the last famous Gothic monuments in 
stone. The earliest of his extant works are the so- 
called ‘‘Seven Falls of Christ”, that is to say Stations 
of the Cross representing Christ tottering and falling 
under the weight of His Cross, as well as the descent 
from the Cross. They were completed about 1490, 
and are now in the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg. 
The memorial bronze monument over the Schreyer 
and Landauer tomb in the church of St. Sebaldus was 
completed in 1492; three of its reliefs, highly coloured, 
represent Christ carrying the Cross, His burial and 
resurrection, with a landscape for background. Later, 
Krafft undertook, at the request of Imhoff, the famous 
marble tabernacle in the church of St. Laurence. 
Decorated with tall slender turrets, a canopy, carved 
figures, and finely chiselled ornaments, it tapers gradu- 
ally to its summit. Four bases and three carved 
figures, of the master and his two apprentices, support 
the pedestal, above which rises the rectangular taber- 
nacle, richly decorated with delicate reliefs and with 
the figures of angels and saints in the numerous sur- 
rounding niches. It is universally admired as one of 
the most beautiful creations of Gothic art, and legend 
relates that the stone softened at the touch of Irafft’s 
chisel, to harden again in the new form which he im- 
parted to it. Among the master’s works are also 
three handsome sepulchral monuments with statues 
of the Madonna, besides an ‘‘ Entombment of Christ ”’ 
and “Christ on Mount Olivet”. Krafft’s technical skill 
is amazing. His scenes from the Passion show deep 
feeling, his portrayal of saints is noble and full of ex- 
pression, though his executioners are vulgar and re- 
pulsive. Gothic idealism seems to merge into a 
native realism; not Italian beauty of form, but native 
German strength, simplicity, and piety give value to 


his art. 

Waaner, Niirnberger Bildhauerwerke des Mittelalters. I: Niirn- 
bergische Kiinstler nach threm Leben und ihrem Wirken, pt. XI; 
Pe ouay Daun, Adam Krafft (Berlin, 1897); Ipmm, Peter 

ischer und Adam Krafft (Bielefeld, 1905). 


G. GIETMANN. 


Krain or Carnioua (Slov. KranJsko), a duchy and 
crownland in the Austrian Empire, bounded on the 
north by Karinthia, on the north-east by Styria, on 
the south-east and south by Croatia, and on the west 
by Trieste, Goritza, and Istria; area, 3857 sq. miles; 
population, 510,000. The Julian and Karavanken 
Alps traverse the country. The highest mountain 
eae are Nanos, 4200 feet; VremsS¢ica, 3360 feet; 
Sneznik, 5900 feet; Triglav, 9300 feet, on the top of 
which Jacob AljaZ, priest and tourist, erected a cy- 
lindrical hut of steel, capable of accommodating 4 or 
5 persons. The principal rivers are the Save, the 
Trzaska Bistrica, the Kokra, the Kamniska Bistrica, 
the Sora, the Ljubljanica, the Mirna, the Krka, and 
the Kupa which serves as a boundary with Croatia. 
The principal lakes are Crno, spreading into seven 
lakes, of which the highest is over 6000 feet above 
sea-level; Bohinjsko; BleSko, in the middle of which 
on an island is built a church to the Blessed Virgin, 
amidst most picturesque scenery; Cerknisko, 1700 
feet above sea-level, varies annually in extent from 
over ten to about five sq. miles. It was known to 
the Romans as Lugea palus, and is a natural curi- 
osity. Dante Alighieri mentions it in his “Divina 
Commedia” (Inferno, xxxii). The Ljubljana fens 
cover an area of 76 sq. miles. Hot and mineral 
springs are to be found at SuSica, Smarjetske, and 
Medijske. There is an interesting cave at Postojna. 
Of the inhabitants 95 per cent are Slovenes, kinsmen to 
the Croats; the remainder are Germans, 700 Croats, 
and Italians. In the districts of Gotschee and 
Crnomelj dwell the White Krainers, the connecting 
link between the Croats and Slovenes. One-half of 
the Germans live in Gotschee, 5000 in Ljubljana, 
3500 at Novo Mesto, and 1000 at Radovljice. The 
Germans at Gotschee were settled there by Otho, 
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Count of Ortenburg, in the fourteenth century, and 
they preserve their Tyrolean German dialect. Over 
99 per cent of the people are Catholics; the remainder 
includes 319 Schismatics, 509 Protestants, 24 Ar- 
menians, 96 Jews, 7 infidels. Ninety-six per cent of 
the soil is productive. 

Agriculture thrives better in Upper than in Lower 
Krain. The valley of Vipava is especially famous 
for its wine and vegetables, and for its mild climate. 
The principal exports are all kinds of vegetables, 
clover-seed, lumber, carvings, cattle, and honey. In 
the mineral kingdom the principal products are iron, 
coal, quicksilver, manganese, lead, and zinc. Upper 
Krain has the most industries, among the products 
being lumber, linen, woollen stuffs, and laces (in 
Idria), bells, straw hats, wicker-work, and tobacco. 
The railroads are the Juzna, the Prince Rudolf, 
the Bohinjska, the Kamniska, the Dolenjska, and 
the Vrhniska. The capital is Ljubljana, see of the 
prince-bishop; population, 40,000; it was known to 
the Romans as AJ’mona, and was destroyed by 
Obri in the sixth century. Krain is divided into 
Upper Krain or Gorenjsko, Lower Krain or Dolenj- 
sko, and Central Krain or Notranjsko. The princi- 
pal cities and towns are: Kamnik, Kranj, Trzié, 
Vrhnika, Vipava, Idria (which has the richest quick- 
silver mine in the world), Turjak, Ribnica, Metlika, 
Novo Mesto, Vate (famous for its prehistoric grave- 
yard). The mean average temperature in spring is 
56°; in summer, 77°; in autumn, 59°, and in winter, 
26°. Politically the country is divided into 11 dis- 
tricts consisting of 359 communes; the state capital 
is the residence of the imperial governor. The dis- 
tricts are: Kamnik, Kranj, Radovljica, the neigh- 
bourhood of Ljubljana, Logatec, Postojna, Litija, 
Krsko, Novo Mesto, Crnomelj, and Gotschee or Ko- 
éevje. There are 31 judicial circuits. The duchy 
was constituted by resecript of 20 December, 1860, 
and by imperial patent of 26 February, 1861, modi- 
fied by legislation of 21 December, 1867, granting 
power to the home parliament to enact all laws not, 
reserved to the imperial diet, at which it is repre- 
sented by eleven delegates, of whom two are elected 
by the landowners, three by the cities, towns, com- 
mercial and industrial boards, five by the village 
communes, and one by a fifth curia. The ballot is 
secret, every duly registered male twenty-four years 
of age has the right to vote. The home legislature 
consists of a single chamber of thirty-seven members, 
among whom the prince-bishop sits ex officio. The 
emperor convenes the legislature, and it is presided 
over by the governor. The landed interests elect ten 
members, the cities and towns eight, the commercial 
and industrial boards two, the village communes six- 
teen. The business of the chamber is restricted to 
legislating on agriculture, public and charitable in- 
stitutions, administration of communes, church and 
school affairs, the transportation and housing of sol- 
diers in war and during manceuyres, and other local 
matters. The land budget of 1901 amounted to 
3,573,280 crowns ($714,656). 

Ecclesiastical History —In early Christian times the 
duchy was under the jurisdiction of the metropolitans 
of Aquileia, Syrmium, and Salona; but in consequence 
of the immigration of the pagan Slovenes, this arrange- 
ment was not a lasting one. After they had em- 
braced Christianity in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies Charlemagne conferred the major part of Krain 
on the Patriarchate of Aquileia, and the remainder on 
the Diocese of Trieste. In 1100 that patriarchate was 
divided into five archdeaconries, of which Krain was 
one. Emperor Frederick III, 6 December, 1461, es- 
tablished the Diocese of Ljubljana or Laibach, subject 
directly to the pope, and this was confirmed by a 
Bull of Pope Pius II, 10 September, 1462. The new 
diocese consisted of part of Upper Krain, two par- 
ishes in Lower Krain, and a portion of Lower Styria 
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and Karinthia; the remaining portion of Krain was 
attached to Aquileia, later on to Goritza and Trieste. 
At the redistribution of dioceses (1787 to 1791) not all 
the parishes in Krain were included in the Diocese of 
Ljubljana, but this was accomplished in 1833, by 
taking two deaneries from the Diocese of Trieste, one 
from Goritza, and one parish from the Diocese of 
Lavant, so as to include all the territory within the 
political boundaries of the crownland. The diocese is 
divided into 5 archdeaconries, comprising 22 dean- 
eries, two chapters with 17 canons, 296 parishes, 1336 
churches, 204 chapels, 722 priests, 572,613 Catholics 
of the Latin Rite, and 360 of the Oriental Rite. The 
following congregations of men have houses in Krain: 
Cistercian Franciscans 4, Capuchins 2, Brothers of 
Charity 1, Jesuits 1, Congregation of Missions 1, priests 
of the German Order 1,Salesians2. Congregations of 
Women: Ursulines 3 convents, Carmelites 1, Sisters 
of Charity 12 houses, including two schools. Krain 
has a diocesan seminary and one resident college for 
boys. The patron of the duchy is St. Joseph, and 
the patrons of the diocese, St. Hermagora and St. 
Fortunatus, Martyrs. 

Education.—The school system was founded by 
state law of 14 May, 1869, and of 2 May, 1883. There 
are 386 schools, of which 327 are public. Attendance 
is compulsory, from the age of seven to fourteen. 
There are two training schools for teachers: one for 
males, one for females, connected with the school of 
agriculture. There are 7 colleges, in which both Slo- 
venian and German are taught. The first college was 
founded in 1418 by a parish priest. There is a high 
school for girls. The industrial schools have commer- 
cial courses, besides teaching wood carving, trades, 
domestic economy, horse-shoeing; instruction is also 
given in singing and on the pipe organ. The Mu- 
seum Rudolfinum has a famous library. The inspec- 
tion of the schools is under a school-board. The par- 
ish priests have the right of visiting the schools or of 
appointing substitutes. The schools are supported 
from national, regional, and local taxes. The provin- 
cial school-board is the highest school authority for all 
the schools, except those subject directly to the min- 
ister of instruction and worship. It consists of twelve 
members, of whom two are priests. Thereisa literary 
society, the ‘ Matica Slovenska”’, one Catholic daily 
paper, and a few monthly magazines. 

Slovenes in the United States —There are in the 
United States about 100,000 Slovenes organized into 
two great benevolent associations on religious prin- 
ciples. They possess the following churches: St. 
Joseph’s, Joliet, Ill.; St. Stephen’s, Chicago, IIl.; St. 
Mary’s, West Allis, Wisconsin; St. Joseph’s, Calumet, 
Michigan; St. Joseph’s, Leadville, Col.; St. Mary’s, 
Pueblo, Col.; St. Lawrence’s, St. Vitus’s, St. Mary’s, 
Cleveland, Ohio; St. Mary’s, Steelton, Pa.; St. Mary’s, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; St. Joseph’s, Forest City, Pa.; Holy 
Family, Kansas.City, Kansas. Joliet has one parish 
school, and one Catholic weekly paper. The saintly 
bishop, Frederic Baraga, author of the first grammar 
of the Indian language, Bishops Ignatius Mrak, and 
John Vertin, Slovenes, were pioneers in apostolic 
work in upper Michigan, as well as Bishops James 
Trobee and John Stariha, who are still living. 

Civil History.—Before the coming of the Romans 
(c. 200 B. c.) the Taurisci dwelt in the north of Krain, 
the Pannones in the south-east, the Iapodes or Carni, a 
Celtic tribe, in the south-west. Under Roman rule, the 
northern part was joined to Noricum, the south-western 
and south-eastern parts and the city of Aumona to Ven- 
ice and Istria. In the time of Augustus all the region 
from ASmona to Culpa belonged to the province of 
Savia. After the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
(476), Krain was incorporated into the Kingdom of 
Italy, and (493) under Theodoric it formed part of the 
Ostrogothic kingdom. Between the upper Save and 
the Sotcha lived the Carni, and towards the end of 
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the sixth century the Slovenes peopled that region 
called by Latin writers Carnia, or Carniola, i. e. part of 
greater Carnia. Later on with the coming of the Slo- 
venian language, the name was changed to “ Krajino”, 
or in German “Chrainmarcha”, Chreine, ‘the boun- 
dary’’. The new inhabitants were subjected to the 
Avars, but threw off their yoke, and joined the great 
Slavic state of Samo. Krain was governed by the 
Franks about the year 788. When Charlemagne es- 
tablished the province of Friuli he added to it a part 
of Krain. After the division of Friuli, Krain became 
an independent province, having its own Slovenian 
margrave residing at Kranj, subject to the governor 
of Bavaria at first, and after 876 to the Dukes of Kar- 
Gon Henry IV gave it to the Patriarch of Aquileia 
‘ . 

In the Middle Ages the Church held much property 
in Krain; thus in Upper and Lower Krain, the Bishop 
of Friesing became (974) a feudal lord of the city of 
Skofja Loka, the Bishop of Brixen held Bled and pos- 
sessions in the valley of Bohinj, and the Bishop of La- 
vant got Mokronog. Among secular potentates the 
Dukes of Meran, Goritza, Babenberg, and Zilli held 
possessions given to them in fief by the patriarchs of 
Aquileia. The dukes governed the province nearly 
half a century, and finally Krain was given in fief with 
the consent of the patriarch to Frederick II, of Austria, 
who obtained the title of duke, 1245. Frederick was 
succeeded by Ulrich ITI, Duke of Karinthia, who mar- 
ried a relative of the patriarch, and endowed the 
churches and monasteries, established the govern- 
ment mint at the city of Kostanjevica, and finally 
(1268) willed to Otokar II, King of Bohemia, all his 
possessions and the government of Karinthia and Car- 
niola. Otokar was defeated by Rudolf II of Hapsburg, 
and at the meeting at Augsburg, 1282, he gave in fief 
to his sons Albrecht and Rudolf the province of 
Krain, but it was leased to Count Majnhardt. Duke 
Henry of Karinthia claimed Krain; and the Dukes of 
Austria asserted their claim as successors to the Bo- 
hemian kingdom. Henry died 1335, Jan, King 0% 
Bohemia, renounced his claims, and Albrecht, Duke of 
Austria, got Krain; it was proclaimed a duchy by Ru- 
dolf IV, in 1364. Frederick IV united Upper, Lower, 
and Central Krain as Metlika and Pivka into one 
duchy. The union of the dismembered parts was 
completed by 1607. The French occupied Krain in 
1797, and from 1805 to 1806. After the Treaty of 
Vienna, 1809, Napoleon erected Illyria, with Ljubl- 
jana as its capital, and Krain formed a part of the new 
territory from 1809 to 1813. The defeat of Napoleon 
restored Krain to Francis I, with larger boundaries, 
but at the extinction of the Illyrian kingdom, Krain 
was confined to the limits outlined at the Congress of 
Vienna, 1815. Od 
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Kramer, Joun (also called Instrror, the Latin 
form of his surname), b. about the end of the four- 
teenth century, he must have died between 1437 and 
1440, as a manuscript of the Carthusian monastery of 
Memmingen speaks of a gift made to it by Kramer in 
1437, and the general chapter of the Carthusian Order 
held in 1440 mentions his death. 

Having entered the charterhouse of Buxheim, in 
the Diocese of Augsburg, Bavaria (whence he is some- 
times called John of Buxheim), he there led the life of 
a pious and obedient religious. There, also, he wrote 
sundry works, including two treatises published by D. 
Pez in his “ Bibliotheca ascetica”. The first of these 
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is entitled “Breviloquium animi cujuslibet religiosi 
reformativum”; it consists of two parts. In the first 
part the author teaches a good religious divers means 
and practices which he should observe in order to re- 
main a faithful child of the Church, to acquire, on 
earth, the grace of perfection and, in heaven, ever- 
lasting happiness. In the second part, by a quaint 
allegory, he puts the religious on his guard against 
the faults of monastic life which are represented 
by twenty birds of prey, the eagle, the vulture, the 
hawk, the owl, etc., whose characteristics and man- 
ners he describes. Though written in a rude, uncul- 
tured style, the book was much read in the monas- 
teries of the Middle Ages. The subject of Itramer’s 
second book is sufficiently indicated by its title, “ Trac- 
tatus exhortativus ad evitandam malam iram”. In 
these two books we find the spirituality peculiar to the 
‘Carthusians of the fifteenth century: a rigorous ascet- 
icism, relieved somewhat (under the influence of 
Denis the Carthusian) by a few touches of mystical 
tenderness. An unpublished treatise, “De Objectio- 
nibus biblie”, has also been sometimes attributed to 


Krimer, but without sufficient warrant. 
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Krasicki, Ignatrus, b. in 1735; d. at Berlin, 1801. 
He took orders in early youth, and soon after became 
a canon, travelled abroad, preached the coronation 
sermon for King Stanislaus Poniatowski, by whose fav- 
our he shortly got a bishopric in what was soon to 
become Prussian Poland. Frederick II then made his 
acquaintance, and it was to amuse this king, they say, 
that Krasicki wrote his ““Monachomachia”. In 1775 
there appeared a heroicomic poem, “ Myszeis” (The 
Mousiad), a purposely entangled allegory on the state 
of Poland. “‘Monachomachia” is clear enough, but a 
bishop ought rather to have made an effort to re- 
form the monks than to have laughed at them, and to 
have written it for a Protestant king’s amusement was 
a greater blunder if the charges were true: as a Cath- 
olic, as well as a Pole, he could not be the friend of 
the Prussian king. Jrasicki felt this, and wrote his 
“ Anti-Monachomachia” to destroy the bad impres- 
sionmade. In 1776 he published “ Doswiadezynski”, 
a novel written under the influence of contemporary 
English fiction—partly a clever satirical and lifelike 
sketch of character, partly describing an ideal com- 
munity, and imitating Johnson’s “Rasselas”. The 
latter part is so much feebler in its description of an 
impossible Utopia that it mars the other. 

The best part of Krasicki’s poetry is his “Satires” 
(1778) and his “Fables”. The former, witty, soberly 
ironical, without gall, exaggeration, or malice, and 
perfect in form, remind us of Horace: they are his- 
torically important as pictures of the state of Poland, 
and are very patriotic in tendency. The national 
faults and aberrations are pointed out wittily always; 
and sometimes with sorrowful eloquence. “ Pan Pod- 
stoli”, though in form a prose novel, has a like aim. 
The tale diverts us, but its moral is the essential thing, 
and both are excellent. From the highest duties to 
the meanest particulars of religious, family, and social 
life, all is pointed out in the best and noblest way. 
Surely, if a book could have regenerated Poland, 
“Podstoli” would have done so. 

_ The “Fables” (1779) are, like all others at that time 
in Europe, imitations of Lafontaine, but none were so 
like their model as Krasicki’s. Like Lafontaine’s, 
Krasicki’s are amongst the best ever written, while in 
colour they are distinctly original, because Polish. 
Though clear and artistic, the “War of Chocim” 
(1780), an heroic poem written in order to give an epos 
to Polish literature, is a failure, though far superior to 
Voltaire’s famous “Henriade”. But it is impossible 
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even to name all his works—‘“ Epistles” in verse, 
comedies, some not without merit, lives of great me 

novels, and notes. Let us mention his “ Poetic Art”, 
“Gardens”, and his “Translation of Ossian”. He 
died in 1801 at Berlin, seven years after his elevation 
to the Archbishopric of Gnesen, a man much like 
Horace, witty, sensible, kind, lacking in passion and 
creative power, but not in good will. As the regenera- 
tor of Polish poetry, he has forever deserved his 
countrymen’s gratitude. S. TarRNowSKEI. 


Krasitiski, Sicismtinp, Count, son of a Polish gen- 
eral, b. at Paris, 19 Feb., 1812; d. there, 23 Feb., 1859. 
He lost his mother (Mary, née Princess Radziwill) in 
early childhood. From boyhood he loved study, and, as 
a student in Warsaw, distinguished himself as a sym- 
pathizer with the Romantic literary movement. But, 
when—against his will and purely to obey his father— 
he refrained from political manifestations at Warsaw 
in 1829, he became so unpopular amongst his fellow- 
students that his father sent him to Geneva. Being 
intensely patriotic, he suffered moral agonies during 
the insurrection of 1831, as his letters show, and, when 
he was forced to return and present himself at Tsar 
Nicholas’s Court, his health gave way. Permitted to 
withdraw to Vienna, he brought out his first great 
work, those which he had written previously being far 
inferior. ‘“ Nieboska Komedya” (The Infernal Com- 
edy, 1833) is the struggle between the old order and 
the new: each has its champion, both are self-seeking, 
faithless, and end in despair. This work was para- 
phrased and expanded by Edward Robert, Lord Lyt- 
ton, as “Orval, the Fool of Time” (1869). In 1836 
“Trydion” appeared. It is distinctly patriotic in 
tone: a young Greek dreams of delivering his country 
from the Roman yoke, attempts under Heliogabalus 
to do so, and, in order to have the Christians on his 
side, becomes one of them. His vengeance fails, and 
at the end Christ, his judge, condemns not his pa- 
triotism but his evil deeds and want of trust in Provi- 
dence. After “Irydion” until the appearance of 
“Przedswit”’ (Before Dawn) Krasinski passed through . 
a period of little literary activity but much philosoph- 
ical thought, during which his works were few and of 
little importance. 

“Before Dawn” is a most beautiful poem, and was 
intended by Krasinski to be his last. The poet sailing 
in a boat with Beatrice, his loved one and the 
source of his inspiration, has a vision showing him 
some of the heroes of old Poland, which makes him 
happy, for Czarniecki reveals to him the destiny of 
Poland, the only nation which preserved the spirit of 
Christianity: thence its present sufferings and its fu- 
ture greatness. Shortly after the publication of 
“Before Dawn”, Krasinski married Elizabeth Bra- 
nicka. In 1845 he began to write his “ Psalms of the 
Future”, poems inspired by the desire to prevent his 
country from rushing into an abyss, for he had been 
informed that an armed rising was close at hand. 
The “ Psalms of Faith, Hope, and Love” appeared to- 
gether, followed (in 1848) by the “Psalms of Sorrow 
and of Good-will’’. The last marks what is perhaps the 
very highest summit of Krasifiski’s inspiration. Here 
as in “ Before Dawn”, he makes Poland the “Chosen 
Nation of the Lord”. His other works are: “The 
Day of To-Day”, and “The Last One”, both pub- 
lished in 1848, but written long before; “Resurrec- 
turis”, a “Gloss of St. Theresa”, and his last work 
which has no name but “The Unfinished Poem”, and 
which as a whole, though he had been working at it 
before 1840, is much inferior to his best productions. 
After 1848 Krasifiski’s health, which had been feeble 
gave way completely. He spent some time in Baden 
and Heidelberg and travelled to France in search of a 
congenial climate; but his last years, saddened by 


family losses, were spent in a state of great physicad 
suffering. 
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KXrasifiski’s poetry, possibly the noblest of all con- 
temporary efforts to base politics on the principles of 
Christianity, has for key-note hig exclusive interest in 
all such political questions as touch upon a happier 
future for the world. The “Infernal Comedy” deals 
with all Europe as a whole and in general; “ Irydion” 
enquires how any particular nation is to be regen- 
erated ; ‘‘ Before Dawn” gives the answer, as also do the 
“Psalms of the Future”, though more distinetly and 
with less of enshrouding mysticism. As a thinker, 
Krasifiski is greater than as a poet. Though at times 
too obscure, too allegorical, and too prone to set forth 
his message at the expense of artistic form, yet his 
creations show wonderful talent, rich imagination, 
and complete originality. He owes nothing either to 
antiquity or to contemporaries, whether English, 
Polish, or German. His defects (redundancy of orna- 
ment, exa«geration in thought, turgidity of style), con- 
spicuous nly in his feebler works, pass unnoticed in his 
greatest creations, of which they cannot impair the 
grandeur. No Polish author writes with greater splen- 
dourand majesty. Heis representative of the noblest 
trends of the thought of his time, and eloquently ex- 
pressive of his nation’s sufferings, whilst he warns her 
not to go astray and points out the way to salvation. 
He is indeed one of the mightiest minds that Poland 
ever brought forth. 

S. TaRNowskKI. 


Kraus, Franz XAVER, ecclesiastical and art his- 
torian, b. at Trier, 18 September, 1840; d. at San 
Remo, 28 December, 1901. He completed his studies 
in the Trier gymnasium, began his theology in 1858-60 
in the seminary there, and finished it in 1862-64, hav- 
ing passed in France the time from the autumn of 1860 
to the spring of 1862 as tutor in distinguished French 
families. He was ordained a priest by the suffragan 
bishop Eberhard of Trier, 23 March, 1864. Even after 
he became a priest, he continued his studies in theology 
and philology at the universities of Tiibingen, Frei- 
burg—where he had received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1862, and received that of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1865—and Bonn. In the autumn of 1865 
he became beneficiary of Pfalzel near Trier, where he 
developed a zealous literary activity, interrupted by 
several journeys for the purpose of study to Paris, 
Belgium, and to Rome in January, 1870. Inthe spring 
of 1872 he was attached to the faculty of philosophy 
at the University of Strasburg as professor extraor- 
dinary of the history of Christian art, and in the au- 
tumn of 1878 he succeeded Johann Alzog as professor 
ordinary of Church history at Freiburg. In 1890 he 
was made grand-ducal privy councillor, and held the 
office of pro-rector of the university for the period 
1890-1. He was also curator of religious antiquities 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden, and from 1883 a mem- 
ber of the Baden Historical Commission. 

Kraus was a man of brilliant and versatile talents, a 
scholar of great learning, a clever and elegant writer, 
and, in spite of ill-health and the acute bodily suffer- 
ings of his closing years, an author of wonderful pro- 
ductivity, who delighted in his work. Although, 
from an ecclesiastical standpoint, much of his literary 
work is greatly to be deplored and rejected, and 
though his political activity—to which we shall refer 
later—did not always influence favourably his intel- 
lectual labours, his achievements of positive and per- 
manent value form a sufficiently imposing array to en- 
title Kraus to a place among the ablest scholars of the 
nineteenth century. After a few translations from the 
French (van Hemel, de Ravignan, and Lacordaire) 
he began his independent literary career with small 
works on the history of early Christian literature in the 
first centuriesand the Middle Ages, among them: “‘Aigi- 
dius von Rom” (in ‘‘Oesterreichische Vierteljahres- 
schrift fiir kath. Theologie”, I, 1862) ; ‘‘ Observationes 
critics in Synesii Cyrensi epistulas” (Sulzbach, 1863) ; 
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“Studien tiber Synesios von Kyrene” (in ‘‘Theolo- 
gische Quartalschrift ”, XLVI, 1865; ‘‘ Der Briefwech- 
sel Pauli mit Seneea” (‘‘Theologische Quartalschrift”’, 
XLIX, 1867), and later ‘‘ Ueber das Martyrium des h. 
Ignatius von Antiochien” (‘‘Theol. Quartalschrift ”, 
LV, 1873). Of the edition of the “‘Opera omnia” of 
Thomas a Kempis, undertaken by Kraus, only the 
first volume appeared (‘‘Opuscula”, Trier, 1868). 
Another series of writings, published in the ‘‘ Bonner 
Jahrbiicher des Vereins von Alterthumsfreunden” and 
in the ‘‘Serapeum”, deals with particular features of 
the history and archeology of Trier. In this manner 
Kraus was led on to the study of Christian archeology 
in general, and then to Christian art in all its aspects, 
thus reaching the field of research for which he seemed 
particularly qualified, and in which he was to accom- 
plish his best work. Among other larger or smaller 
publications we may mention: ‘‘Beitriige zur Trier- 
ischen Archaologie und Geschichte. I. Der heilige Nagel 
in der Domkirche zu Trier” (Trier, 1868) ; “‘Die Kunst 
beiden alten Christen ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1868) ; 
“Die christliche Kunst in ihren friihesten Anfingen. 
Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der neuesten Re- 
sultate der Katakomben-Forschung popular darge- 
stellt” (Leipzig, 1872); ‘‘Ueber den gegenwirtigen 
Stand der Frage nach dem Inhalte und der Bedeutung 
der rémischen Blutampullen” (Freiburg, 1872); ‘‘ Das 
Spotterucifix vom Palatin” (Freiburg, 1872); ‘‘ Roma 
sotterranea: Die rémischen Katakomben. Hine Dar- 
stellung der neuesten Forschungen, mit Zugrundele- 
gung des Werkes von J. Spencer Northcote und 
W. R. Brownlow” (Freiburg, 1873; 2nd ed., 1879); 
“Ueber das Studium der Kunstwissenschaft an den 
deutschen Hochschulen” (Strasburg, 1874); ‘‘ Ueber 
Begriff, Umfang, Geschichte der christlichen Ar- 
chaologie und die Bedeutung der monumentalen Stu- 
dien fiir die historische Theologie. |Akademische 
Antrittsrede” (Freiburg, 1879); ‘‘Synchronistische 
Tabellen zur christlichen Kunstgeschichte” (Frei- 
burg, 1880). 

These were followed by the great works which con- 
stitute Kraus’s chief claim to an enduring fame: 
“Funst und Alterthum in Elsass-Lothringen. Be- 
schreibende Statistik im Auftrage des kaiserlichen 
Oberprasidiums von Elsass-Lothringen herausgege- 
ben” (4 vols., Strasburg, 1876-92); ‘‘Real-Encyklo- 
padie der christlichen Alterthiimer ” (2 vols., Freiburg, 
1882-6) ; ‘‘ Die Kunstdenkmialer des Grossherzogthums 
Baden” (vols. I-VI, 1, Freiburg, 1887-—1904—is 
being continued by other authors); ‘‘ Die christlichen 
Inschriften der Rheinlande” (2 vols., Freiburg, 1890— 
4); and lastly his masterpiece: ‘‘ Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Kunst” (vol. I and the first half of volume IT, 
Freiburg, 1896-1900). The second half of volume 
two, which brings the description of the Italian Re- 
naissance to a close, was published by Joseph Sauer in 
1908. This work combined the results of all Kraus’s 
labours in the field of art. Its chief merit les in the 
description of the connexion of art with the general 
and religious culture of the different periods. Other 
important publications belong to the special history of 
art: ‘‘ Die Wandgemalde der St. Georgskirche zu Ober- 
zell auf der Reichenau” (Freiburg, 1884); ‘‘ Die Mini- 
aturen des Codex Egberti in der Stadtbibliothek zu 
Trier” (Freiburg, 1884); ‘‘Die Miniaturen der Ma- 
nesseschen Liederhandschrift”’ (Strasburg, 1887) ; ‘“Die 
mittelalterlichen Wandgemilde im Grossherzogthum 
Baden” (with H. von Oechelhauser, vol. I, Darm- 
stadt, 1893); ‘‘Die Wandgemilde der Sylvesterka- 
pelle zu Goldbach am Bodensee” (Munich, 1902). 
Kraus’s literary leanings were directed especially to- 
wards Italy. After a close study of Dante, covering 
years of labour, he published the work, which must be 
ranked among his greatest: ‘‘Dante. Sein Leben und 
sein Werk. Sein Verhiltniss zur Kunst und Politik” 
(Berlin, 1897). Though his opinions may not be in all 
cases incontestable, this work will always claim a 
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rominent place in Dante literature. Somewhat earlier 
fa had published ‘‘ Luca Signorelli’s Ilustrationen zu 
Dante’s Divina Commedia ” (Freiburg, 1892). 

His collected “ Essays” also belong to Kraus’s most 
brilliant literary efforts (vols. I and II, Berlin, 1896 
and 1901); they are of a literary, historical, and polit- 
ical character, and the majority appeared originally 
in the “Deutsche Rundschau”; particularly note- 
worthy are the essays “ Antonio Rosmini”—for whom 
Kraus had a particular veneration—and “ Francesco 
Petrarea in seinem Briefwechsel”’. Compared with the 
more congenial occupation of literature and art, Kraus’s 
work on church history takes second place. His 
“Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte fiir Studierende” 
(1st ed. in 3 parts, Trier, 1872-5; 4th ed., 1896; French 
translation: “ Histoire de l’HEglise par F. X. Kraus, 
traduite par P. Godet et C. Verschaffel” (4 vols., 
Paris, 1891-2) contains much that is excellent, but 
has also serious defects. It is distinguished by clear 
and perspicuous arrangement, based more or less on 
that of the well-known manual of the Protestant his- 
torian Kurtz, and by its elegant and interesting narra- 
tive, but its statement of fact is frequently neither 
sufficiently accurate nor reliable. One misses the 
calm objectivity of the historian, the author showing 
in many instances the inordinate influence which his 
liberalizing views exerted over his judgment. This 
bias naturally aroused enmity, and as it was still more 
emphatic in the second edition of 1882, Kraus was 
compelled by the pope to withdraw this edition and 
revise it. The revised edition appeared in 1887 with 
the ecclesiastical imprimatur. The first edition of the 
church history was followed by the “Synchronistische 
Tabellen zur Kirchengeschichte” (Trier, 1876) and 
“Charakterbilder aus der christlichen Kirchen- 
geschichte’’ (5 parts, Trier, 1877), which were desig- 
nated the fourth and fifth divisions of the ecclesiastical 
history, but had really the character of separate works. 
Among his less important  ecclesiastico-historical 
works are “ Briefe Benedicts XIV. an den Canonicus 
Francesco Peggiin Bologna 1727-1758” (Freiburg and 
Tubingen, 1884; 2nd ed., 1888); ‘‘Medicean Rome”’ 
in ‘‘ The Cambridge Modern History’’, II (Cambridge, 
1903), 1-35. Mention should also be made of his prep- 
aration of the tenth edition of Alzog’s “ Handbuch 
der allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte” (2 vols., Mainz, 
1882), and his “ Gedichtnissrede auf Johannes Alzog, 
Professor der Theologie an der Universitat Freiburg” 
(Freiburg, 1879). His political rather than his ecele- 
siastical views are reflected in ‘‘ Die Erhebung Italiens 
im 19. Jahrhundert: Cavour” (Mainz, 1902— “ Welt- 
geschichte in Karakterbildern”, vol. VY). 

As a politician Kraus displayed an extensive jour- 
nalistic activity, which, from the Catholic standpoint, 
is greatly to be regretted. Personally, he was a man 
of deep religious feeling and Catholic faith, but, from 
association with the Liberal Catholics im France, 
Italy, and Germany, he soon became imbued with 
their views on ecclesiastical polity. At the time of the 
Vatican Council, he entered into close connexions with 
the opposition party, and kept up these relations for 
some time. He remained in the Church, but the strife 
had engendered in his mind a certain bitterness. In 
many anonymous or pseudonymous articles written 
for the Liberal press, he gave vent to his dissatisfaction 
with certain ecclesiastical conditions—often with ex- 
cessive severity and bitterness. The “ Kirchenpoli- 
tische Briefe” in the “Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zei- 
tung” (1895-9), written under the pseudonym of 
“Spectator”, created a great sensation. It is to him 
that we owe the distinction between “religious and 
political Catholicism”, a formula in which he imag- 
ined he had found the solution of many difficulties. 
The permanent services of Kraus as a scholar are, 
however, sufficiently great to permit us to draw a veil 
of oblivion over his political errors and his secret ac- 
tivity on behalf of Liberalism. 
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Kreil, Karz, Austrian meteorologist and astrono~ 
mer, b. at Ried, Upper Austria, 4 Nov., 1798; d. at 
Vienna, 21 Dec., 1862. He received his early edu- 
cation at the Benedictine Abbey of Kremsmiinster, 
under the noted astronomer P. Boniface Schwarzen- 
brunner. There he joined in the work at the obser- 
vatory. He studied law for financial reasons, but, 
in 1823, decided to give it up and to devote himself 
exclusively to the mathematical and physical sciences. 
In 1827 he became assistant at the observatory of the 
Vienna University, then, 1831, adjunct at the obser- 
vatory de La Brera of Milan. In 1838 he was trans- 
ferred to the Prague Observatory, of which he became 
director in 1845. He found this observatory in a very 
poor condition and was therefore obliged to confine 
his work more and more to terrestrial observations. 
He introduced into Austria the study of a new science, 
that of terrestrial physics. The necessary instruments 
he obtained by personal privations and persistent ef- 
forts. He organized a rational system of magnetic 
and meteorological observations, which soon placed 
Prague in the same class with such observatories as 
that of Géttingen, which was richly endowed and 
which was directed by the great Gauss. 

The emperor conferred upon him the cross of Knight 
of the Order of Francis Joseph. A member of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna since its foundation in 
1847, he submitted to it his plans for the establish- 
ment of a central station for magnetic and meteoro- 
logical observations in Austria. This was realized at 
Vienna in 1851. He was made the first director and 
at the same time became professor of physics at the - 
University of Vienna. His systematic observations, 
begun at Milan and Prague, soon extended first. over 
Bohemia and later over the entire empire to the shores 
of the Adriatic, as well as to Turkey and the Black 
Sea. His religious convictions were very pronounced, 
and, far from clashing with his scientifie occupations, 
they added a new force to them. He contributed a 
number of papers and reports to the Academy, im- 
proved magnetic apparatus, and constructed some self- 
registering meteorological instruments. The work at 
Prague was published in eleven volumes, 1839-1850, 
under the title of ‘Magnet. und Meteorolog. Beob. 
zu Prag ”’ 

Other publications are: “Cenni storici e teoretici 
sulle comete”’ (Milan, 1832); ‘‘ Beob. iiber den grossen 
IXometen von 1843’’ (Prague, 1843); ‘“ Natur und 
Bewegung der Kometen” (Prague, 1843); “Magn. 
und geogr. Ortsbestimmungen im Oesterr. Kaiser- 
thum” (5 vols., Vienna, 1846-1851); ‘“ Anleitung zu 
magn. Beobachtungen’”’ (2nd ed., Vienna, 1858); 
“Horizontale Komponente der magnetischen Erd- 
kraft” (Vienna, 1853). He edited ‘“ Astronomisch- 
meteorologisches Jahrbuch fiir Prag’ (Prague, 1842- 
1845) and also “Jahrbiicher der Zentral-anstalt fiir 
Meteorologie und Erdmagnetismus’’ (1849-1862). 

KNELLER, Das Christentum (Freiburg, 1904), 104; Ginrser, 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biogr., XVII (Leipzig, 1883); MarsHAtt, 
Les Mondes, I (Paris, 1863), 401; GruNERT, Archiv der Math. 
und Phys.; Litter. Bericht, CLVII (Greifswald, 1864). 
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Kreiten, Wiu.iAM, literary critic and poet, b. 21 
June, 1847, at Gangelt near Aschen; d. 6 June, 1902, 
at Kerkrade (Kirchrath) in Dutch Limburg. At the 
age of sixteen he entered the Jesuit novitiate of Frieds 
richsburg at Miinster. After receiving his classical 
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education at Miinster and Amiens, he began his philo- 
sophical and theological studies at Maria Laach in 
1868, but was compelled to interrupt them the follow- 
ing year on account of ill-health. From 1869 to 1871 
he pursued literary studies at Miinster. When the 
Jesuits were expelled from Germany, in 1872, Kreiten 
was sent to Aix in Provence, where he completed his 
theological studies and was ordained priest on 8 June, 
1873. From 1876 to 1878 he was on the editorial staff 
of “Stimmen aus Maria Laach” at Tervueren near 
Brussels. In 1878 ill-health compelled him to retire 
to Kerkrade, where he spent the remaining twenty- 
three years of his life in literary pursuits. Though 
continually suffering, he was one of the chief workers 
on “Stimmen aus Maria Laach’’, to which he eontrib- 
uted numerous essays on literary subjects and most 
of the reviews of current Catholic literature from 1874 
to 1902. His larger works in the field of literary 
history and criticism are “Voltaire, Ein Beitrag zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte des Liberalismus” (Freiburg 
im Br., 1878; 2nd ed., 1884); ‘“Moliéres Leben und 
Werke” (Freiburg im Br., 1887; 2nd ed., 1897); “Le- 
brecht Dreves. Ein Lebensbild” (Freiburg im Br., 
1897); a critical edition of the poems of Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff with an exhaustive biography of the 
great Westphalian poetess (Minster, 1884-6; 2nd ed., 
1900—); a series of twenty-one articles in “Stimmen 
aus Maria Laach” on Blaise Pascal and his works. His 
poetical works are “ Heimatweisen aus der Fremde” 
(Aachen, 1882), the second edition of which has many 
additional poems and is entitled “Den Weg entlang”’ 
(Paderborn, 1889; 10th ed., 1904); translations of 
selections from the modern Provencal Christmas 
hymns of Louis Simon Lambert, entitled ‘ Bethle- 
hem” (Freiburg im Br., 1882; 2nd ed., 1895). Further- 
more, Kreiten completed and published a biography 
of Klemens Brentano which had been begun by the 
friend of his youth, J. B. Diel, 8.J., 2 vols. (Freiburg 
im Br., 1877); edited the other posthumous works of 
Diel, 2 vols. (Freiburg im Br., 1882), and Brentano’s 
“ Die Chronik des fahrenden Schiilers” (Munich, 1883; 
2nd ed., 1888). His last work was a collection of 
eight hundred aphorisms entitled “ Allerlei Weisheit” 
(Paderborn, 1901). 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach, LXIII (Freiburg, im Br., 1902), 
1-11; Deutscher Hausschatz, XXVIII (Ratisbon, 1901-2), sup- 
plement, 113; GuuLpNER in The Messenger, XXXVIII (New 
York, 1902), 471-3. 

MrcHaAEL Ort. 


Kremsmiinster, Benedictine abbey in Austria, on 
the little river Krems, about twenty miles south of 
Linz; founded a. p.777 by Tassilo II Duke of Bavaria, 
who richly endowed it, as did subsequently Charle- 
magne and his successors. The first colony of monks 
came from Lower Bavaria, and Fatericus was the first 
abbot. The position and reputation of the monastery 
soon became such that its abbots, in the absence of the 
bishop of the diocese (Passau), exercised the episcopal 
jurisdiction. In the tenth century the abbey was 
destroyed in an incursion of the Hungarians, and its 
possessions divided among the Duke of Bavaria and 
other nobles and the bishops; but it was restored, and 
recovered its property, under the Emperor Henry II, 
when the holy and zealous Gothard became abbot. In 
the following century Kremsmiinster shared the gen- 
eral decadence of religious houses, and fell into decay, 
which was fortunately arrested by the action of the 
excellent Bishop Altmann of Passau, who brought a 
community from Gottesau, and introduced the re- 
formed observance of Cluny into the abbey. After 
this it beeame known as one of the most flourishing 
houses in Germany, ‘‘excelling all other abbeys”, 
says an anonymous chronicler, ‘‘in observance and 
piety, also in respect to its lands, buildings, books, 
paintings, and other possessions, and in the number 
of its members prominent in learning and in art”. 
The monastic library was famous, and drew eminent 
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scholars to study at Kremsmiinster, where several 
important historical works were written, including 
histories of the bishops of Passau and of the dukes of 
Bavaria, and the chronicles of the abbey itself. 
Schrédl (Kirchenlex., VII, 1053) gives a list of writers 
connected with Kremsmiinster from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth centuries, and of their literary labours. 
One of the most distinguished abbots was Ulrich 
Schoppenzaun (1454-1484), and it was owing to his 
attainments and zeal, and those of his disciple and 
successor Johann Schreiner (1505-1524), that at the 
critical time when the Reformation errors were begin- 
ning to spread in Germany, Kremsmiinster held firmly 
to the old faith and doctrines. 

From the Reformation period onwards nearly every 
abbot who ruled the monastery proved himself pious 
and learned, zealous and patriotic, ready to make all 
needful sacrifices for his country and his emperor. 
Abbot Lechner, towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century, constituted the hitherto private monastie 
school into a public school, and did much to preserve 
Catholicism in the district, where the Protestant doe- 
trines had become widely prevalent. Abbot Weiner 
(1558-1565) unfortunately favoured the new teach- 
ing, thus introducing into the abbey dissension which 
nearly developed into disruption. This was, however, 
prevented by the zeal of sueceeding abbots; and Abbot 
Wolfradt especially (1613-1639) brought the monas- 
tery into so highly flourishing a condition that he was 
known as its third founder; while its reputation asa 
house of studies and learning was even increased 
under his successor, Placid Biichauer (1644-1669). 
Among the abbots of the eighteenth century the most 
prominent and distinguished was Alexander [ixl- 
millner (1731-1759), who built the great observatory, 
constructed many roads on the monastic estate, and 
was a man of most edifying life and unbounded charity 
to the poor. Towards the end of this century the 
drastie and innovating poliey of the Emperor Joseph 
II, especially with regard to the religious houses of 
his dominions, brought Kremsminster, like other 
great foundations, to the verge of suppression; but it 
happily escaped this fate. The house suffered much 
during the long Napoleonic wars, and was slow in re- 
covering its position. It was not until the abbacy of 
Thomas Mitterndorfer (1840-1860) that, with its ma- 
terial position reinforced, and learning and discipline 
again flourishing within its walls, it regained all its 
former prestige. One of the most illustrious abbots in 
recent times was Dom Celestine Ganglbauer, who cele- 
brated in 1877 the eleven-hundredth anniversary of 
the foundation, became Archbishop of Vienna in 1881, 
and was raised to the cardinalate in 1884 (d. 1889). 
The present abbot is Dom Leander Czerny, who suc- 
ceeded Abbot Achleutner in 1905. 

The community of Kremsmiinster Abbey numbers 
about a hundred members. The abbey has the cure of 
souls of twenty-six parishes (population over 42,000), 
and within the precincts are a Gymnasium, or boys’ 
school (300 pupils), of high reputation, and a school of 
philosophy. The imposing pile of buildings, as they 
now stand, are mostly of the eighteenth century. The 
valuable library contains some 70,000 volumes, 1700 
manuscripts, and nearly 2000 incunabula. There is an 
interesting collection of objects of natural history in 
the lower part of the observatory, which is eight 
stories high; and a curious feature is the series of fish- 


tanks decorated with statues and_a colonnade. _ 

Losrertu, Die Geschichtsquellen von Kremsmiinster im X TIT. 
und XIV. Jahrhundert (Vienna, 1877); Histor. Patav. et Cremi- 
fanens. in Perrz, Mon. Germ. Hist., XXV (1880), 610- 
678); PACHMAYR, Histor.-chronolog. series . . . monast. Cremi- 
fan. (4 vols., Steyr, 1777-1782); HarrenscanemeER, Darstel- 
lung des Stiftes Kremsmiinster (Vienna, 1830); Haan, Das 
Wirken der Benedictinerabtet Kremsmiinster (Linz, 1848); Ret- 
TENPACHER, Annales monast. Cremifanensis (Salzburg, 1677); 
Pez, Script. ver. Austrie (Leipzig, W725), LL, Oi. 
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KRISHNAGAR 


Krishnagar, Diocese or (KISHNAGRENSIS).—The 
boundaries of the Diocese of Krishnagar are: on the 
north, the Archdiocese of Caleutta and the Prefecture 
Apostolic of Assam; on the east, the Diocese of Dacca; 
on the south, the Bay of Bengal and the Archdiocese of 
Calcutta; on the west, the Archdiocese of Calcutta. 
The diocese is divided from north-west to south-east by 
the Ganges, into two portions nearly equal in extent. 
Since the last delimitation of territory (1889) it com- 
prises five districts on the western side of the Ganges, 
viz.: Khulna, Jessore, Nadiya, Faridpur, and Murshida- 
bad; and six districts on the eastern side of the Ganges: 
Rajshahi, Bogra, Maldah, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Jal- 
paiguri, and the native State of Kuch Behar. The 
first five districts belong to the civil province of Ben- 
gal and the other six to the new province called East- 
ern Bengal and Assam. The population of the whole 
diocese, according to the latest census (1900), is over 
eighteen millions. In 1855, six districts of the Vicari- 
ate Apostolic of Western Bengal, viz.: Jessore, Nadiya, 
Murshidabad, Rajshahi, Bogra and Maldah, were pro- 
visionally united under the name of Central Bengal 
Mission; and, at the request of the Vicar Apostolic of 
Western Bengal, three missionaries from the Seminary 
of Foreign Missions of Milan were sent out to work in 
that mission. There were then scarcely a hundred 
Catholics in the whole mission. In the year 1870 the 
Central Bengal Mission was definitely separated from 
the Vicariate of Western Bengal; the provinces of 
Bhutan and Assam and a few other districts were 
added to it; and the mission was created a prefecture 
Apostolic (June, 1870), Father Marietti being the first 
prefect. On 1 September, 1886, it was constituted a 
diocese under the hierarchy, and Right Rey. Dr. F. 
Pozzi was consecrated first bishop, 13 February, 1887. 
in 1889 the provinces of Bhutan and Assam were de- 
tached from the Diocese of Krishnagar, and the dio- 
cese was reduced to its present territory. Bishop 
Pozzi died in October, 1905, and was succeeded by the 
present bishop, Dr. S$. Taveggia, consecrated 4 Novem- 
ber, 1906. 

The Catholics of the diocese (August, 1909) number 
6247, besides 691 catechumens. With the exception 
of about four hundred Eurasians and Europeans, all 
the other Catholics are native converts. Working in 
the diocese at present are: one bishop; eleven mission- 
aries of the Seminary of Foreign Missions of Milan, 
residing in eight different stations; sixteen Sisters of 
Charity of Lovere (Italy), distributed in four different 
houses. There are thirteen churches and fifty mud- 
huts in the villages, which are used as places of wor- 
ship, as shelters for the visiting missionary, and some- 
times alsoasschoolrooms. There are three orphanages 
for native boys and three for native girls, with over 
two hundred children entirely supported by the mission 
and under the direction of the Sisters of Charity. 
Scattered in several districts there are twenty-five 
mission schools attended by over five hundred ehil- 
dren, Christian and pagan. The Sisters of Charity are 
also in charge of a public hospital and three mission 
free dispensaries; and they also direct two homes for 
widows and catechumens, and a home for incurables. 


The Madras Catholic Directory (Madras, 1909); Catholi 
Calendar (Calcutta, 1910). J rh 
F. Rocca. 


KriZevat. See Cristum, Diocese or. 


Kromer, Martin, a distinguished Polish bishop 
and historian; b. at Bieez in Galicia in 1512; d. at 
Heilsberg, Ermland (now East Prussia), on 23 March, 
1589, He was the son of a substantial citizen who, 
desirous of a public career for his son, sent him to the 
University of Cracow where he obtained his degree in 
philosophy. Afterwards he studied theology at Bo- 
logna and at Rome. When he returned to Poland he 
was appointed secretary to Gamrat, Bishop of Cracow, 
and shortly afterwards he was made secretary to 
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Prince Sigismund August. The latter was so pleased 
with him that, when he afterwards ascended the 
Polish throne, he entrusted Kromer with many high 
official duties, and in order to enable him to receive 
promotion to even higher dignities the king elevated 
him in 1552 to the rank of anobleman. Jromer was. 
charged with diplomatic missions to Vienna, Rome, 
and to the Council of Trent. In Poland he had com- 
plete charge of the national archives, arranged the 
various documents and materials in systematic form, 
and in doing so devoted himself especially to the his- 
tory of his country. At the suggestion of the king he 
utilized the studies made in arranging these archives 
by writing his great historical work, “De origine et 
rebus gestis Polonorum” in thirty books, which was 
published at Basle in 1555, and treated of the history 
of Poland from the earliest times down to the year 
1506. It was translated into German by Heinrich 
Pantaleon and also published at Basle in 1562, and 
was likewise translated on two different occasions into: 
Polish and published at Cologne in 1589 and at Cracow 
in 1611. In this history Kromer showed himself a 
keen critic, with a graceful style and polished Latinity, 
and he was particularly successful in setting forth 
clearly and lucidly the intricate political relations of 
Poland with the neighbouring states. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that his history ended without de— 
scribing the events of the very epoch which he knew 
so well from his own participation therein. Following 
this, he published at Cologne in 1577 his great geo- 
pe TA Te descriptive work, “ Polonia, sive de situ, 
populis, moribus, magistratibus et republica regni 
Polonici”, in two books, which still remains an im- 
portant source of information about contemporary 
Poland. It was translated into Polish by Kondrato- 
wicz and published at Wilna in 1853. He had even 
turned his attention to music, for in 1534 he had pub- 
lished a volume at Cracow entitled “De musica 
figurata”’. He took a very active part in opposing the 
spread of Protestantism in Poland. His various po- 
lemical writings, his sermons, and his catechism were 
all written in Polish and in a simple style devoted to 
the enlightenment of the people; they formed an 
energetic protest against the introduction of the new 
Lutheran and Calvinistic doctrines. In 1570 he was 
appointed by Cardinal (then Bishop) Stanislaus Hosius: 
as coadjutor in the Diocese of Ermland, where to- 
gether with the latter he wrote popular works in ex- 
planation and defence of the Catholic Faith. After 
the death of Hosius in 1579 Kromer was made Bishop 
of Ermland, and held that see until he died in 1589. 
Ercuyorn, Der ermlaindische Bischof Martin Kromer (Brauns— 
berg, 1868); Watnwsk1, Martin Kromer (Warsaw, 1874); Hre- 


LER, Die deutschen Predigten und Katechesen der ermlindischen 
Bischofe Hosius und Kromer (Cologne, 1885). 


ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


Krzycki, ANpREw, date of birth uncertain; d. in 
1535.—A typical humanistic poet, a most supple. 
courtier for whom poetry was to be a source of renown 
and profit, Krzycki was well-read in Latin poetry and 
knew the language to perfection. He wrote numerous 
epigrams, pointed and spirited in style and diction. 
His individuality was conspicuous; his talent, though 
not creative, and confined to imitations of the ancients,. 
was by no means insignificant; his wit, mordant and 
at times coarse. His verses, whether laudatory or 
satirical, were mostly written to commemorate not- 
able occasions. In 1512, for instance, he celebrated 
in verse the marriage of King Sigismund I with Bar- 
bara Zapolya; Krzyckisubsequently became chancellor 
to the youthful queen. When the king won the vic- 
tory of Orsza, he again wrote a poem, and sent verses 
purporting to be from the queen to her absent husband 
after the model of Ovid’s “Epistole Heroidum”; 
these, in a letter to Krzycki, Erasmus praised enthu- 
siastically. After Barbara’s death he continued to be 
chancellor in the household of Bona Sforza, Sigis- 
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mund’s second wife. He took orders and managed to 
obtain rich benefices, and even a bishopric; a flatterer 
in his verse when he hoped to get anything, he was 
malicious and biting when his suit was refused, and 
amongst his verses indecent and even obscene pas- 
sages are tobe found. Krzyckiwas plainly uneasy at 
times in the anticipation of impending danger. The 
Reformation, then rapidly spreading, filled him with 
dismay, and was the occasion of the most serious, 
and perhaps the best, work that he produced, “ Reli- 
gionis et Reipublice querimonia”’ (1522). When the 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights became a 
Lutheran, and Sigismund I (very wrongly) recognized 
him as his vassal and Duke of East Prussia, this act 
astonished the whole Catholic world, especially at 
Rome and in the Court of the emperor. Krzycki, 
in a letter written to Baron Pulleon, very cleverly 
tried to explain and justify this action of his sove- 
reign. He finally rose to the very highest dignity in 
his country, that of Primate Archbishop of Gnesen. 
His great talent and sense distinguished him amongst 
the Polish-Latin poets; he possessed all the charac- 
teristics of a humanist and a worldly-minded priest of 
his epoch. It is true that Krzycki loved his country 
and that he feared for itsfuture. He readily patron- 
ized youthful talent, as in the case of Janicki. His 
last work, “De Asiana Dieta”, was a criticism of 
those turbulent and fruitless Polish diets common in 
his time. 
S. TARNOWSEI. 


Kuhn, JoHAannes von, theologian, b. at Was- 
chenbeuren in Wiirtemberg, 19 Feb., 1806; d. at Tii- 
bingen, 8 May, 1887. He pursued his classical studies 
at Gmiind, Ellwangen, and Rottweil, and courses in 
epee ane and theology from 1825 to 1830 at Ti- 

ingen; entered the seminary at Rottenburg in the 
autumn of 1830, and was there ordained on 14 Sept., 
1831. In the autumn of 1832, he became professor of 
New Testament exegesis in the Catholic theological fac- 
ulty then attached to the University of Giessen. At 
Easter, 1837, he was called in the same capacity to the 
University of Tiibingen, where, in 1839, he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of dogmatic theology. He retired 
in 1882. Kuhn was a clear thinker, with remarkable 
gifts for philosophical and theological speculation. 
With Staudenmaier he occupies the foremost rank 
among the speculative dogmatists of the Catholic 
school at Tiibingen. His first important work was the 
result of his deep research into the new philosophy, 
“ Jacobi und die Philosophie seiner Zeit. [in Versuch 
das wissenschaftliche Fundament der Philosophie his- 
torisch zu erértern” (Mainz, 1834). During the years 
he taught at Giessen, his literary activity in the domain 
of New Testament studies resulted in a series of arti- 
cles which he published in the “Jahrbiticher fiir Theo- 
logie und christliche Philosophie” (Frankfort, 1834-6), 
edited by him and by his colleagues, Locherer, Liift, 
and Staudenmaier. His work in this field closed with 
the important, though unfinished work, “Das Leben 
Jesu wissenschaftlich bearbeitet” (Mainz, 1838), in 
which he opposed the destructive tendencies of Strauss. 
After he had taken the chair of dogmatic theology 
at Tubingen, he made the study of speculative 
dogma his life work. His most important work is the 
“Katholische Dogmatik”, an undertaking of wide 
scope which unfortunately was never completed. ‘The 
following parts appeared: Vol. I, part I: “ Hinleitung 
in die katholische Dogmatik” (Tiibingen, 1846; 2nd 
ed., 1859); Vol. I, part II: “Die dogmatische Lehre 
von der Erkenntniss, den Eigenschaften und der Ein- 
heit Gottes” (1849; 2nd ed., 1862); Vol. II: “Die 
christliche Lehre von der géttlichen Dreieinigkeit” 
(1857). Kuhn had already outlined his work in the 
paper “ Ueber Princip und methode der speculativen 
Theologie” (University programme, Tubingen, 1840). 
Among his other works which were issued in part 
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independently, and in part in the Tubingen “Theo- 
logische Quartalschrift”, many bear a polemical char- 
acter. His treatment of the fundamental questions 
on the relation of faith and knowledge, of philosophy 
and theology, brought about a controversy first with 
the Hermesians, and in later years with the advocates 
of the neo-Scholastie philosophy (Clemens, Schiizler). 
To the analysis of Hermesianism the work “ Ueber 
Glauben und Wissen, mit Riicksicht auf extreme An- 
sichten und Richtungen der Gegenwart” (Tubingen, 
1839), is partly devoted. The “Philosophie und 
Theologie” (Tiibingen, 1860) was directed against the 
philosopher Franz Jacob Clemens of Bonn, as was also- 
the essay, “ Das Verhiltniss der Philosophie zur Theo- 
logie nach modern-scholastischer Lehre” (‘‘Theolo- 
gische Quartalschrift”, 1862, pp. 541-602; 1863, 
pp. 3-83). 

In 1863 and the subsequent years, Kuhn was en- 
gaged in a controversy with Constantine von Schizler, 
first in regard to a free Catholie University and later 
on the dogmatie question of the relation of nature and 
grace, of the natural and the supernatural. On the 
former question he wrote ‘‘Die Historisch-politischen 
Blatter uber eine freie katholische Universitit 
Deutschlands und die Freiheit der Wissenschaft” 
(Tiibingen, 1863); on the latter he wrote ‘‘Das 
Natiirliche und das Uebernatiirliche” (Tubingen, 
1864). Schiazler then published his important work, 
“Natur und Ubernatur. Das Dogma von der Gnade 
und die theologische Frage der Gegenwart. Hine 
Kritik der Kuhn’schen Theologie” (Mainz, 1865), 
and later ‘‘Neue Untersuchungen tiber das Dogma 
von der Gnade” (Mainz, 1867). It was especially 
against these two works that Kuhn directed his 
last important book, ‘‘Die christliche Lehre von 
der géttlichen Gnade. LErster und allgemeiner Theil: 
Die urspriingliche Gnade und die damit zusammen- 
haingenden Untersuchungen tiber den Begriff und das 
Wesen der Gnade tiberhaupt, mit besonderer Bezieh- 
ung auf die Scholastik und deren neueste Umdeutung” 
(Tiibingen, 1868). A prospective second volume, in 
which the grace of Redemption was to be set forth 
from a positive and theoretical standpoint, never ap- 
peared. Of Kuhn’s earlier works we may mention a 
few others, which are particularly serviceable against 
the Pantheistic, anti-Christian theories of contempo- 
rary philosophy: ‘‘Die moderne Speculation auf dem 
Gebiet der christlichen Glaubenslehre ” (‘‘Theologische 
Quartalschrift”, 1842, pp. 171-225; 1843, pp. 3-75; 
179-226; 405-67); ‘‘Die Schelling’sche Philosophie 
und ihr Verhdltniss zum Christenthum” (‘‘Theolo- 
gische Quartalschrift”, 1844, pp. 57-88; 179-221; 
1845, pp. 3-39). Kuhn also opposed Hegel’s philoso- 
phy of religion in the above-mentioned ‘‘ Ueber 
Glauben und Wissen” (1839). 

Scuanz, Zur Erinnerung an Johannes Evangelist von Kuhn in 
Theol. Quartalschrift (1887), pp. 531-98; IppM, Gedichtnissrede 
auf Joh. Ev. v. Kuhn (Rottenburg, 1887); Ipem in Kuirchen- 
lex. (2nd ed., 1891), s. v.; LaucHERT in Allg, Deutsche Bio- 
graphie, LI, pp. 418-20. Regarding Kuhn’s philosophy, see 
also Scumip, Wissenschaftliche Richtungen auf dem Gebiete des 
Katholicismus in neuester u. in gegenwirtiger Zeit (Munich, 
1862): Werner, Gesch. d. kathol. Theologie (Munich, 1866), 
pp. 499 sqq., 637 saqq.; GODET, Kuhn. et l’école catholique de 
Tubingue in Annales de philosophie chrétienne, LX XVIII (1907), 
pp. 26 sqq., 163 sqq. 

Frieprich LAavucHERT. - 


Kulturkampf, the name given to the political 
struggle for the rights and self-government of the 
Catholic Church, carried on chiefly in Prussia and 
afterwards in Baden, Hesse, and Bavaria. The con- 
test was waged with great vigour from 1871 to 1877; 
from 1878 to 1891 it gradually calmed down. On one 
side stood the government, the Liberals, and the ma- 
jority of the Conservatives; on the other, the bishops, 
the priests, and the bulk of the Catholic people. Prus- 
sia was the chief centre of the conflict. The Prussian 
government and Prince Bismarck were the leaders in 
this memorable struggle. 


KULTURKAMPF 


I. Causes oF THE KuttuRKAMPr—They are to be 
sought : (1) in the political party-life of Germany; (2) 
in the trend of ideas among the German people to- 
wards the middle of the nineteenth century; (3) in the 
general European policy of Bismarck after 1870. 

(1) Moritz von Blankenburg was the leader of the 
Prussian Conservatives. From the first he declared 
himself openly and clearly in Parliament for an anti- 
Roman policy. The Conservatives represented the 
orthodox Protestants of Prussia, themselves threat- 
ened by the Liberal movement at that time opposed 
to all positive Christianity. Nevertheless the atti- 
tude of Blankenburg was no personal caprice. The 
Conservatives yet held in principle to the Protestant 
character of the State of Prussia as formerly consti- 
tuted (i. e., up to the German Revolution of 1848). 
After the Constitution of 1848, it is true, this exclu- 
sively Protestant character of the State was no longer 
recognized by law. But the Conservatives jealously 
saw to it that as a matter of fact no change took place 
in Prussia. It could not be pleasing to them that the 
Catholics of the Rhineland and Westphalia should 
gradually rise to power through the new parliamen- 
tary institutions. When the German Empire was 
formed in 1870, and South Germany, in great major- 
ity Catholic, was thereby joined with Prussia, they 
conceived the gravest fears for the supremacy of Prot- 
estanism in Prussia. 

However, the real instigators of the onslaught on 
German Catholicism were the German Liberals. Their 
attitude is thus explained: previous to 1860 the 
Liberal party had long been composed almost en- 
tirely of men belonging to narrow professional circles 
—professors, lawyers, etc., also prominent business 
men. They united in opposition to political absolu- 
tism, and were eager for a larger constitutional life in 
Germany. But they had also an intellectual bond. 
Whether as anti-clerical disciples of French Deism or 
Austrian Josephinism, or as enthusiastic admirers of 
German poetry and philosophy (and therefore advo- 
cates of an undogmatie and unecclesiastical Christian- 
ity), they were all inimically disposed towards the 
Catholic Church and all positive belief. With the 
help of legislation and state schools they hoped to se- 
cure for “free and independent science’’ (die freie Wis- 
senschaft) an absolute control over the intellectual 
life of the whole German nation. Indeed, the original 
pioneers of the Liberal party were as unanimous in 
their philosophical views of the world and life as they 
were in their views of the State. In the beginning, 
therefore, they were inclined in their public utterances 
to promote equally both policies. Until 1860, how- 
ever, they considered themselves too weak to un- 
dertake vigorous action in behalf of their Kuliur 
aims, i. e., their intellectual and political ideals as de- 
seribed above. Isolated failures of an earlier date 
(the Kélner-Wirren, or ecclesiastico-political troubles 
of 1837, and the Dewtsch-katholischen movement 
of Ronge in Baden, 1844-46) still served as warn- 
ings. In both cases vast masses of the people had 
been deeply troubled. Even the middle-class citi- 
zens, usually rather indifferent in matters of faith, 
were not yet ready to participate in religious conflicts 
of this nature. Their chief aims at that time were 
politico-economical; a little later, after 1850, the pas- 
sion of national unity stirred deeply the entire Biirg- 
erthum of Germany. But when the Liberal influ- 
ence increased after 1860 in the Prussian Parliament 
(Landtag) and in the various German states, the party 
leaders began to change their tactics. The Grand 
Duke of Baden confided to them the organization of 
the Ministerium, i. e., the civil administration of the 
State. Forthwith the Archbishop of Freiburg and the 
clergy of Baden were subjected to the strictest civil 
supervision. The Church was deprived of all free 
control of its property and revenues, with which, till 
then, the Government had not interfered. All ecclesi- 
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astical influence was expelled from the schools, and an 
effort made to introduce the spirit of “free science’’ 
even into the education of the clergy. It was a prel- 
ude of what was to take place throughout all Ger- 
many some ten years later. In the summer of 1860 
Bavaria offered the Liberals a pretext for the intro- 
duction of their Kultur programme. Of course, in 
so Catholic a people and state, no permanent results 
were attainable apart from a thorough transformation 
of popular life and thought. This was to be done by 
means of new educational laws and by the so-called 
Bavarian “social legislation’’. The latter, in partic- 
ular, was meant to clear the way for a complete reno- 
vation of the economic and social conditions of the 
Bavarian people. For the present, however, only 
preliminary steps were taken. Education was nat- 
urally the foremost question. Meantime the parlia- 
mentary supremacy of the Prussian Liberals, so re- 
cently and laboriously acquired and so essential for 
their success, was seriously challenged. In Otto von 
Bismarck, since the end of 1862 chief of the Prussian 
Ministry, they found a superior opponent. This led 
(1866-67) to the formation of a Prussian National 
Liberal Party committed to a reconciliation of the 
hitherto dominant Liberals with the now all-powerful 
minister. In this way it was hoped to secure again 
for the party its waning influence in Prussia. In pub- 
lic opinion the Liberals had been for three decades the 
chief representatives of the idea of national unity 
under Prussian headship. Bismarck had now realized 
that ideal, and in this fact was found the common 
ground between the National Liberals and the new 
master of German politics. Bismarck then abandoned 
his anti-Liberal attitude and for most of the next dec- 
ade received the parliamentary support of the Lib- 
erals; towards the year 1870 the more important offices, 
both Prussian and German, were held by the Liberals. 
Soon the party began, in Prussia, as previously in Ba- 
varia, to attack the Catholic ecclesiastical influence in 
the schools; politico-economical and social questions 
were also brought to the front apropos of the new and 
systematic legislation proposed. The National Lib- 
erals at this time reached the acme of popularity, ow- 
ing to the universal enthusiasm over the defeat of 
France, also through the general satisfaction with the 
economic legislation of the party that left free scope to 
the growth of material interests. 

(2) The Kultur policy which the Liberal party 
then sought to impose on the newly-established em- 
pire and on its chief constituent states need not have 
produced the intense excitement that followed. It 
would have been possible, through the public press 
and assemblies, to keep up in the Parliament an ap- 
pearance of peaceful legislative work and to influence 
in a moderate way the public opinion of the nation, 
somewhat, if we may so put it, as is now done in 
France. Instead of this, legislative action degener- 
ated into a savage party struggle that aroused in the 
public mind all manner of violent emotions. The 
Liberal efforts to influence public opinion became so 
many fanatical assaults on the hereditary devotion to 
their Church of the orthodox Catholie masses. It is 
to be noted, however, that for this violence of temper 
there were certain reasons. 

The great events of the years 1866-1871 had agi- 
tated deeply the now united German nation. It wes 
not unnatural, therefore that its people should con- 
sider all political problems in the light of their ex- 
tremest consequences, from the view-point of princi- 
ples, and of the great ideas that were then appealing to 
the popular masses. In the average German mind at 
this period two great thoughts were dominant—the 
new-born German nationality and a new philosophy 
of man and life. Most German Catholics were very 
apprehensive for the future welfare of their religion in 
the ancient fatherland; as a matter of fact it was 
Protestant Prussia, the birthplace of Kant and the 
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source of Hegelianism, that had accomplished the 
anity of Germany. Most Liberals, on the other hand, 
while they rejoiced over the settlement of the “ Ger- 
man question’ by Prussia, continued to hold the na- 
tional unity as incomplete so long as the Germans 
were divided in religion and in the aforesaid funda- 
mental philosophic views. They maintained that a 
permanent political unity of Germany depended abso- 
lutely on unity of religion, language, and education. 
On this ground they proclaimed the Catholic minority 
a foreign element in the new empire; it must be either 
assimilated or exterminated. ‘The deep-rooted reli- 
gious differences of Germany, thus brought again to the 
front in connexion with the nation’s future, were 
freshly aroused, though such new occasion was scarcely 
necessary. Even while the Liberals yet hesitated to 
evoke them, they had, of themselves as it were, and by 
their own nature, taken on a new life. 

As early as 1848, an important “Catholic Move- 
ment” sprang up in Germany. During the eigh- 
teenth century the German Catholics had been quite 
outmanceuvred by the Protestants, and in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century found themselves 
politically powerless. Economically they had fallen 
into the background, nor could they exercise socially 
an equal influence. In general education they were 
also backward, in comparison with their rivals. Their 
Catholic consciousness was therefore much weakened; 
no longer proud of their religion, they ceased to profess 
it openly and freely. But about the middle of the 
nineteenth century a change come over the Catholics 
of Germany, and they awoke to a fresh sense of the 
power and beauty of their religion. Simultaneously 
Catholic life took on a new development throughout 
the entire West, especially during the pontificate of 
Pius IX. This pope had a wonderful influence over 
the Catholic masses, whom he filled with a remarkable 
confidence and zeal, especially as to their public life. 
In the Syllabus of 1867 he condemned with great ear- 
nestness that Liberalism which was then everywhere 
proclaimed as the heir expectant of Catholicism. 
Thereupon, he convened an cecumenical council, the 
first in 300 years. At this turning-point the German 
Catholics, so long eliminated from the political, eco- 
nomic and educational life of their nation, rallied to the 
defence of their faith against Liberalism. _Underpapal 
leadership they devoted themselves to the defence of 
Christian teaching and life, violently attacked by a 
multitude of infidel writers, and undertook to with- 
stand the combined hosts of Protestantism and Liber- 
alism. The Liberals, on the other hand, resented bit- 
-terly both Syllabus and Papal Infallibility; in some 
places (Mannheim, Berlin) Catholics suffered from 
the violence of mobs. At the very time when the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility was being proclaimed, 
Germany was winning her great victories over France; 
to the Liberals (some of whom were thus minded in 
the Prussian war of 1866 against Austria) it seemed as 
if the time had come for the final conflict between the 
empire and papacy, the last decisive battle of the Ref- 
ormation against enslavement of religious thought 
and subjection to ecclesiastical authority. Gradually 
and almost unconsciously, under the influence of the 
aforesaid political and ecclesiastical events, a situation 
that in the Liberal mind originally contemplated only 
a more or less comprehensive legislation, both as to 
the schools and the relations of Church and State, de- 
veloped into one of the most passionate conflicts of 
principles ever fought out within the limits of a great 
nationality. This was the state of affairs when, in the 
fall of 1870, the Prussian Catholics, not satisfied with 
their widespread system of popular associations 
(Vereinswesen) undertook the creation of a new polit- 
ical party, the Centre (Zentrum); on the other hand, 
in the Reichstag elections of the Spring of 1871 the 
Liberals overthrew the Conservatives and took up the 
reins of power. In April, 1871, the mutterings of the 
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tempest were already heard in the opening debates of 
the Reichstag, especially in the debate on the Address 
to the Throne, when the Liberals insisted very point- 
edly on a flat and final rejection of any proposition 
looking towards the restoration of the Temporal 
Power, characterizing any such steps as an interfer- 
ence with the domestic affairs of a foreign people. As 
yet, however, no one had the courage to let loose the 
turbulent passions that filled men’s breasts, nor as late 
as the end of 1871 (Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe) 
were the Liberal leaders ready to open the campaign. 
The Centre remained on the defensive, occupied 
chiefly in outlining its parliamentary status. At this 
juncture Bismarck appeared on the scene. 

_ (3) He was then under strong nervous ‘ension, ow- 
ing to the extraordinary exertions and emotions of the 
“high stakes’’ policy of his previous eight years. He 
was dominated by the fear that new and more exhaus- 
tive wars would soon be necessary in order to defend 
the unity of Germany then barely won. In this tem- 
per he was deeply concerned lest within the empire 
itself the foreign enemy should find aid and succour 
from particularist or anti-Prussian elements, whose - 
importance he easily over-estimated. At this stage of 
his diplomacy he was bent on preventing the recur- 
rence of any situation similar to that of 1863-66, when 
he found himself helpless in the presence of a powerful 
parliamentary opposition. He was at all times nat- 
urally inclined to resent as unnecessary, and therefore 
unjustifiable, any kind of parliamentary opposition. 
Quite indifferent to theories of home government and 
the division of political authority within the State, he 
was equally eager for a solid centralization and thor- 
ough reinforcement of all national resources, in view 
always of the foreign enemy. In this spirit he had 
once fought the Liberals, and compelled his former op- 
ponents to become the ardent supporters of his foreign 
policy. Now, on his return from France, he found be- 
fore him a party, on the one hand more powerful in a 
parliamentary sense than the Liberal opposition of the 
sixties, while on the other it seemed to him gravely 
perilous in case of a foreign war. He was suspicious 
of one deputy, Ludwig Windthorst, in whom he at 
once recognized the real leader of the Centre. 

While Bismarck was fully aware of the high abilities 
of Windthorst, he knew also that he was a former sub- 
ject of the House of Hanover and was still in close 
touch with that dynasty, that he had never approved 
the exclusion of Austria from the German unity as ac- 
complished by Bismarck, and that he vigorously dis- 
approved the excessive favour shown by Bismarck to 
the Liberals, both in Prussian and in imperial affairs. 
He had already suffered a notable defeat at Wind- 
thorst’s hands in the Tariff Parliament of 1868, on 
which occasion Bismarck tried in vain to obtain from 
the assembly anything more than the politico-econom- 
ical services for which it had been called (i. e. he failed 
then to secure the peaceful union of the South German 
States with the North German Confederation). Wind- 
thorst at that time kad no strong parliamentary fol- 
lowing, yet his political strategy had proved success- 
ful. But now a strong party was at his back, and, as 
its acknowledged leader, he lost no occasion to increase 
its influence. On the one hand he appealed to certain 
Conservatives, superior to Protestant prejudices, and 
unalterably opposed to the National Liberals as ene- 
mies of Christianity and the traditional Germay. views 
of the State; on the other he was always ready to ..m- 
bine with those Liberals who had not yet gone « ver 
unconditionally to Bismarck. This welcoming of 
recalcitrant Liberals was always Bismarck’s chief 
cause of complaint. He had also persuaded himself 
from the beginning that the Centre entertained for- 
eign relations inimical to the new German Empire. 
After the Franco-Prussian War the chancellor seems 
to have feared a conflict with Russia as champion of 
the new Panslavism. He had in large measure the 
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habitual distrust of Prussia for its Polish subjects, and 
was persuaded that in case of war they would be on 
the side of Panslavism—that, whether in war or diplo- 
macy, they would always prove a thorn in the side of 
Germany. He had watched them closely for several 
years and noted with deep suspicion the alliance of 
their deputies with the German Catholics. He laid 
great stress on this fact; as is well known, the Polish 
question is one of those which cause most uneasiness 
to Prussian statesmen. It offended him, moreover, 
that Catholic members of the Centre frequented the 
Radziwill salons in Berlin, and were thereby willing to 
appear friendly to Polish demands and aspirations. 
His suspicions were still further aroused by the unde- 
niably lively zeal which the Catholic clergy at large 
exhibited for the growth of the Centre, while, under 
Windthorst’s direction, the party was standing out 
aot only for the rights of the Catholic Church, but also 
for a definite political programme. ‘This zeal of the 
German clergy was at this juncture especially odious 
to Bismarck; despite his clear-headed political realism, 
his imagination was deeply affected by the idea that 
Protestant Prussia had restored to Germany its former 
imperial grandeur precisely when Papal Infallibility 
was being proclaimed at Rome. In his eyes the em- 
pire once more stood over against the papacy; only 
there was now added another antithesis, that of Prot- 
estant individual freedom against submission to eccle- 
siastical authority. He persuaded himself that Rome 
was less friendly to the new empire than any other 
European power, and. that it meant to unite against 
the new Protestant Empire all the Catholic nations of 
Europe and its own priesthood everywhere. To ob- 
tain definite information as to the relations of Rome 
and the Centre he demanded, in the spring of 1871, 
through the Bavarian ambassador at the Vatican, that 
Rome should censure the Centre party for its antago- 
nistic attitude in the Parliament. A friendly answer 
was made him by the Holy See, but on the representa- 
tion of prominent members of the Centre, notably of 
Bishop Ketteler, Rome refused to further influence 
the Catholic party, whereat the indignation of the 
chancellor was boundless. In the meantime the 
South German Liberals, foremost among them Prince 
Hohenlohe, stirred up unceasingly his original mis- 
trust of the Centre, the Catholic clergy, and Rome. 
Though for a while slow to act, he became daily more 
convinced that a grave peril for the empire existed 
in the activity of a powerful parliamentary party of 
German Catholics under the leadership of a man like 
Windthorst, to which must be added the influence of 
the Vatican over this party. In his eyes the Cen- 
tre was an outcome of the German Catholic Movement 
(die katholische Bewegung); deprived of the support 
of the latter it would collapse. Now the Catholic 
Movement, as he knew it since 1850, was for Bismarck 
something entirely hostile; it had been friendly to 
Austria, and its adherents were numerous in Southern 
Germany and Westphalia. Moreover, its enthusiasm 
for Rome and for the independence of the Catholic 
Church was odious to him. As a Prussian official he 
believed in a State Church; the Church should not 
only be under the supervision of the State, but should 
positively serve the purposes of the State. It seemed, 
therefore, that the psychological moment had come 
for the arrest of this Catholie Movement. All Ger- 
many was enthusiastic over the new-born imperial 
unity. To judge by various oecurrences within the 
ranks of German Catholicism, it seemed as if Rome 
had gone too far in its claims on the obedience of Ger- 
man Catholics in matters of faith. The Old-Catholie 
organization then taking shape seemed a likely nu- 
cleus for a German National Church, a State Church 
for Catholics; it would welcome all seceders from 
Xome and guarantee them a new ecclesiastical life. 
Mld-Catholicism, he argued, must be supported; the 
Roman Catholic clergy forced to submit; the masses 
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behind the Catholic Movement must be intimidated; 
the immediate pressure of Roman authority removed 
from them, and the Centre stigmatized before its con- 
stituents as an enemy of the German Empire. 

II. Course or THE Conriict.—It may be divided 
roughly into three periods: 1871-72; 1872-78 ; 1878-91. 

A. 1871-72.—The afore-mentioned views of Bis- 
marck concerning the Centre and the Catholic Move: 
ment were by no means so clearly worked out in the 
summer of 1871 that he was then ready to begin a sys- 
tematie onslaught on German Catholicism. For a 
year and a half his policy was manifested only in in- 
dividual cases, though in all such cases a unity of atti- 
tude was clearly exhibited. As early as 8 July, 1871, 
he abolished the Catholic Section of the Prussian Min- 
istry of Worship and gave over henceforth to officials 
in great majority Protestant the conduct of all gov- 
ernmental matters pertaining to Catholic churches and 
schools. His excuse was that the members of the 
aforesaid Catholic Section of the Department of Wor- 
ship were guilty of too close relations with the Poles. 
Towards the end of 1871 he proceeded, on similar 
grounds, against the Catholic clergy of the eastern 
provinces of Prussia; he introduced at that time in 
the Reichstag a law concerning the supervision of in- 
struction and education. This act contemplated the 
extension of the civil school-supervision to religious 
instruction and simultaneously the abolition of all ec- 
clesiastical supervision of the entire primary-school 
system hitherto exercised conjointly with the civil 
authorities. Henceforth, whenever the schools of a 
district were entrusted to ecclesiastical superintend- 
ents, their authority was to be derived solely from the 
State; in large measure, moreover, the Catholic clergy 
were excluded from any supervision of the schools. 

During the discussion of this School Supervision Law, 
Bismarck made an extremely violent attack (2 Feb., 
1872) on Windthorst’s leadership of the Centre, held 
out to the latter the olive branch of peace on condition 
of abandoning Windthorst, but threatened, in case of 
refusal, to pillory the party before all Germany as an 
enemy of the Empire. Shortly afterwards he caused 
the house of a Polish canon in Posen to be searched by 
the police, in the hope of finding there correspondence 
that would enable him to convict Windthorst of an 
alliance with the Poles. In this he was unsuccessful. 
On 4 July, 1872, the Reichstag passed the law against 
the Jesuits (Jesuitengesetz), on the plea that they were 
the emissaries of Rome in Germany (pretending at 
the same time to free the bishops from the Jesuit 
yoke); moreover, in defiance of all legality (both from 
a Conservative and a Liberal standpoint) the Jesuits 
were handed over to the arbitrary supervision of the 
police authorities and could at any moment be ex- 
pelled from the Empire. In addition, the Bundesrath 
(Imperial Supreme Council) interpreted the law to 
mean complete exclusion from all ministry either in 
church or school. Thereupon the Jesuits left Ger- 
many. The next year the law was extended to the 
Redemptorists, Lazarists, Fathers of the Holy Ghost, 
and the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, as being closely 
related to the Jesuits, whereupon these orders also left 
Germany. In the same month the Government again 
manifested its ecclesiastico-political views by the 
measures which it sanctioned against the Prussian 
bishops, in the interest of the Old Catholies. Still 
earlier (1 Dec., 1871) the so-called Kanzelpara- 
graf, or “pulpit-law’’, was, for a similar purpose, 
incorporated in the Criminal Code. The Bishop of 
Ermland had forbidden the Old Catholic teacher otf 
religion (feligionslehrer) in Braunsburg Gymnasium 
any longer to exercise his office. The Government 
then interefered and compelled the parents to send 
their children to the lessons of this instructor. Later. 
after a unanimous protest from the bishops of Prussia, 
the Government abandoned its position in this case, 
but demanded frem the Bishop of Ermland a declara- 
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tion to the effect that “in the future he would obey in 
their entirety the laws of the State’. He refused to 
make the declaration, whereupon his salary was with- 
held. A similar treatment befell the Catholic Head 
Chaplain (Feldpropst) of the Prussian Army, to whom 
pertained the administration of public worship for the 
Catholic soldiers. At Cologne the church of the Cath- 
olic military chaplain had been turned over by the 
Government to the Old Catholics, whereupon the 
Head-Chaplain of the troops forbade his subordinate 
to hold there the usual Catholic services. The Co- 
logne chaplain was then brought before the Minister 
of War and suspended as guilty of “resisting the ad- 
ministrative ordinances of his superiors’’. 

The close relation of Bismarck’s anti-Catholic atti- 
tude in Germany with his foreign policy was soon shown 
in his famous papal election dispatch (14 May, 1872), 
in which he invited the European governments to 
agree cn the conditions under which they would recog- 
nize the next papal election. The dispatch was inef- 
fective, equally so Bismarck’s attempt to compel the 
pope to accept, as the German Empire’s first ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, Cardinal Hohenlohe, brother of 
the above-mentioned Prince Chlodwig Hohenlohe 
whose close relations to both National Liberals and 
Old Catholics were well-known. On this occasion 
Bismarck uttered the celebrated words: “Nach Ca- 
nossa gehen wir nicht’’ (We shall not go to Canossa), 
i. e., he foretold the real issue of the conflict before it 
had yet fairly begun. Nevertheless he was now fully 
determined to carry it on to the end. He found a 
ready instrument in the person of Herr Falk, ap- 
pointed Minister of Worship in January, 1872, a clever 
and personally well-meaning man, but a jurist of a 
very formalist type and an extreme partisan. The 
chancellor had already, 7 Feb., 1872, urged the Min- 
ister of the Interior to undertake the solution of the 
Polish question “on a basis of principle, actively, and 
aggressively’’?; he now engaged Falk to walk in the 
same course. He was “to make known with all due 
clearness and in every sense the relations of the State 
to the various religious societies’. On the side of the 
Church her defenders began now to seek the open. 
The Prussian hierarchy, assembled at Fulda for its an- 
nual meeting, issued (20 Sept., 1872) a memorial to all 
the German States in which the recent anti-ecclesias- 
tical measures were treated in their entirety, exhibited 
for the judgment of public opinion, and proof supplied 
that rights of the Church hitherto acknowledged both 
by international and national law had been seriously 
violated. Pius IX, moreover, lifted his voice twice in 
protest. On the first occasion (24 June, 1872) he said 
to the German Catholics in Rome that Bismarck had 
placed himself at the head of the persecutors of the 
Church. “Who knows, however, but that soon the 
little stone will fall from the mountain and strike 
the feet of the colossus and shatter it?’’? Another time 
(Christmas Consistory, 1872) he spoke reprovingly of 
“men who not only do not belong to our holy religion, 
but do not even know it, yet arrogate to themselves 
authority to decide concerning the doctrines and the 
rights of the Catholic Church’’. The popular agita- 
tion grew from day to day. The Association of Ger- 
man Catholics (Mainzer Verein), founded under the 
presidency of Baron Felix von Loe, soon counted 200,- 
000 members, and took a much bolder attitude than 
the Centre, whose leader, Windthorst, observed at all 
times much moderation. : 

In the meantime Falk aimed to make the Catholic 
bishops independent of Rome, the clergy independent 
of the bishops, and oth dependent on the State. 
The following means were in his mind destined to ac- 
complish these aims. The education of the clergy 
was to depend entirely, or nearly so, on the State, and 
to be carried out in the spirit of the average German 
Liberalistic education. Next, all ecclesiastical offices 
were to be filled only after approval by the highest 
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civil authority in each province. In the future all 
ecclesiastical courts outside Germany should no longer 
exercise any disciplinary power over the Prussian 
clergy. From all German ecclesiastical courts there 
was tolie, inthe future, an appeal not only on the part of 
the accused, but also of the Chief President (on grounds 
of public interest), to a court composed of civil officials 
and to be known as the “Royal Court of Justice for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs’. Falk sought also to restrict con- 
siderably the exercise of the Church’s punitive and dis- 
ciplinary authority, in other words to facilitate apos- 
tasy so that priests and laymen who chose to side with 
the State might suffer no inconvenience. It was evi- 
dent from these measures that Falk had no idea of the 
close and indivisible solidarity of German Catholicism 
whereby bishop and clergy on one side, and the bishop 
and Rome on the other, were intimately bound to one 
another. He erred most grievously, however, when 
he made it a criminal offence for any priest to exercise 
his ministry without due authorization from the civil 
power, and “silenced’’ every bishop who refused to 
comply with the new legislation. In case the German 
clergy remained loyal to the Church these measures 
meant the withdrawal of the sacraments from the 
Catholic people, i. e., the most grievous spiritual suffer- 
ing. The plans ofalk were formulated in four 
bills. The first was laid before the Landtag in No- 
vember, 1872, the other three in January, 1873, 
though the royal consent was obtained with difficulty 
and only after insistence on the severity of the afore- 
said papal allocution at Christmas of 1872. It was 
during the discussion of these Falk Bills that the word 
Kulturkampf was first used. The Landtag (Prus- 
sian Assembly) Commission to which the Falk Bills 
were referred expressed grave doubts as to their con- 
stitutionality, seeing that the Prussian Constitution 
guaranteed to the Catholic Church an independent ad- 
ministration of her own affairs. ‘The Commission did 
not, therefore, advise the rejection of the Falk Bills, 
but rather proposed an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to the effect that in all her administration the 
Church was subject to the laws of the State and the 
juridically authorized supervision of the same. 

B. 1872-78.—This amendment and the four bills 
were adopted in May, 1873, hence the term May Laws 
(Maigesetze). To hasten their execution the Prussian 
Ministry at once enabled the Old Catholics to estab- 
lish themselves as a Church, and contributed large 
sums for that purpose. It also encouraged the public 
adhesion of so-called State Catholics, i. e. Roman 
Catholics who protested formally their willingness to 
obey the new laws. Nevertheless, both Old Catho- 
lics and State Catholics remained few in number. On 
the other hand the unexpected happened in the shape 
of a remarkable development of ecclesiastical loyalty 
on the part of the Catholics. The bishops of Prussia 
had protested beforehand (30 January, 1873) against 
the forthcoming legislation. On 2 May they issued a 
common pastoral letter in which they made known to 
the faithful the reasons why all must offer to these 
laws a passive but unanimous resistance. On 26 May 
they declared to the Prussian Ministry that ae 
would not co-operate for the execution of the Falk 
Laws. Almost without exception the clergy obeyed 
the mandate of the bishops. Thereupon the punish- 
ments prescribed by the laws for their violation were 
at once applicable; in hundreds of cases fines were 
soon imposed on the clergy for the execution of their 
ecclesiastical ministry. As none of the condemned 
ecclesiastics would voluntarily pay the imposed fines, 
these were forcibly collected, to the great irritation and 
embitterment of the Catholic parishioners. Soon the 
prisons began to open, and Falk declared (24 Oct., 
1873) that still greater severity would be used. The 
Minister of War declared Catholic theological students 
subject to military service; the Marian congregations 
were forbidden to exist; the Catholic popular associa- 
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tions and the political activity of the Centre (public 
meetings, Catholic press) was subjected to close and 
inimical supervision, in every way hindered, and the 
Catholic population persecuted for their fidelity to the 
party. In December, 1873, changes were made in the 
oath of loyalty taken by the bishops to the king, every 
reference to their oath to the pope was stricken out, 
and an unconditional observance of the laws of the 
State prescribed. These measures, however, did not 
produce the desired results. In the November elec- 
tions (1873) the Centre returned to the Landtag 90 
members instead of its former 50, and to the Reichstag 
91 instead of its former 63. The number of its votes 
was doubled, and reached about 1,500,000. The num- 
ber of Catholic papers increased in 1873 to about 120. 

Falk sought to overcome all this Catholic opposi- 
- tion by fresh ravages on the pastoral ministry. New 
laws of the Landtag (May, 1874) supplemented his 
authority and put at his disposal new means of com- 
pulsion. It was provided that when a bishop was de- 
posed a representative agreeable to the Government 
should be appointed; if none such were to be had, ap- 
pointments to vacant parishes should lie in the hands 
of the “patrons”’ in each parish, or should take place 
by free election of the parishioners. The Reichstag 
aided by passing a Priests-Expulsion Law (Priester- 
ausweisungsgesetz) by which all priests deprived of 
their offices for violation of the May Laws were turned 
over to the discretion of the police authorities. _Dur- 
ing the debates on this law the Archbishops of Posen 
and Cologne and the Bishop of Trier were condemned 
to imprisonment; later, the Archbishop of Posen 
(Count Ledochowski) was deposed. Shortly after the 
promulgation of the new May Laws the Ministry saw 
to it that all the Prussian sees were vacated. A very 
great number of parishes were also deprived of their 
pastors. The ecclesiastical educational institutions 
were closed. These renewed efforts were no more suc- 
cessful than the former measures. No cathedral chap- 
ter chose an administrator, and no parish elected a 
parish priest. The exiled bishops governed their sees 
from abroad through secretly delegated priests. The 
faithful everywhere made it possible to hold Divine 
Service. The pope declared, 5 Feb., 1875, the May 
Laws invalid (irritas). On all sides exasperation was 
well-nigh boundless. 

Under these circumstances Bismarck himself took 
charge of the situation. His main hope still lay in 
proving that the Centre party was the enemy of the 
empire, and this stigma he endeavoured by all possi- 
ble means to fasten upon it; could he do so, the party 
would be isolated in the Reichstag, and soon helpless. 
At Kissingen, 13 July, 1874, the Catholic cooper’s ap- 
prentice, Kullmann, attempted to assassinate him. 
Though the chancellor had no evidence to justify his 
assertion, he declared in a public session of the Reichs- 
tag that the murderer “held to the coat-tails of the 
Centre’, and refused to consider any denial of the 
charge by that party. Bismarck now called to his 
aid two allies which in the past he had always found 
serviceable in face of great popular opposition, i. e. 
hunger and penury. ‘The methods of Bismarck dif- 
fered considerably from those of Falk. The latter 
saw in the religious life of the Catholic people their 
chief fortress, and so attacked it with all earnestness, 
hoping to meet with victory in the tumultuary reac- 
tion likely to follow any interference with the spiritual 
needs of an entire people. In this there was for Bis- 
marck too much idealism; he chose rather to appeal to 
the material needs of his opponents. On 22 April, 
1875, he obtained from the Landtag the so-called 
Sperrgeseltz, by which all state payments to the 
Catholic bishops were withheld until they or their 
representatives complied with the new laws. An- 
other law of the Landtag (31 May, 1875) closed all 
monasteries in Prussia, and expelled from Prussian 
territory all members of religious orders, with the ex- 
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ception of those who cared for the sick—and they were 
variously restricted. Finally (20 June, 1875), he dealt 
the Catholic Church what seemed to him a crushing 
blow; on that date was passed in the Landtag a law 
which confiscated all the property of the Church, and 
turned over its administration to lay trustees to be 
elected by the members of each parish. To accom- 
plish this he had previously to commit another act of 
supreme violence, i. e. the abolition of those para- 
graphs of the Prussian Constitution which concerned 
the Church. The aforesaid Kanzelparagraf, or ‘‘pul- 
pit-law’’, was now amended by the Reichstag (26 Feb., 
1876) so as to enable the Government to prosecute 
before the criminal courts any priest who should criti- 
cise in the pulpit the laws or the administration of the 
Prussian State. In the following years sixteen mil- 
lion marks ($3,250,000) were withheld by the Govern- 
ment from the Church, by virtue of the Sperrgeseiz ; 
two hundred and ninety-six monastic institutions 
were closed. By the end of 1880, 1125 parish priests 
and 645 assistants had fallen victims to the new 
laws (out of 4627 and 3812, respectively). Within 
the circle of their operation 646,000 souls were en- 
tirely deprived of spiritual assistance. We must add 
to this the Falk Ordinance of 18 Feb., 1876, issued 
with Bismarck’s consent, by which in the future reli- 
gious instruction in the primary schools was to be 
given only by teachers appointed or accepted by the 
State, i. e., all Catholic ecclesiastical control was 
suppressed. 

The debates on all these measures were the most 
violent ever heard in the German Parliament; it was 
apparent that on both sides the leadership would soon 
fall to the extremists. On the Catholic side, there- 
fore, evidences of moderation were soon forthcoming, 
and tended to prevent further extreme measures on 
the part of the Government. The bishops felt that 
the gravest perils had been successfully met and 
averted. The earliest relief was the result of legisla- 
tion originally intended to do great damage to the 
Catholic cause. The Prussian Civil Marriage Law of 
March, 1874 (extended to the German Empire, 6 Feb.; 
1875), withdrew from the clergy their former right of 
keeping the civil registers, and made civil marriage 
obligatory. It was hoped that in this way the laity at 
least would be freed from ecclesiastical control, since 
neither bishops nor clergy were willing to separate 
from Rome. Under the circumstances, however, the 
law turned to the advantage of the sorely persecuted 
Church. Had marriages remained possible only in 
the presence of civilly recognized priests, the Catholic 
population, in the end, given the absolute necessity of 
marriages, would have had to accept one of two issues: 
either they would tolerate the state clergy, or they 
would bring pressure to bear on the Catholic clergy in 
the sense of obedience to the new laws. On the other 
hand the bishops met successfully Bismarck’s seculari- 
zation of the Church property. They declared that in 
this respect it was material interests which were chiefly 
at stake, and in such cases the Church was always in- 
clined to the most conciliatory measures, confiding 
therefore, in the ecclesiastical loyalty of the faithful 
they directed them to obey these laws. In the mean- 
time by the laws of 7 June, 1876, and 13 Feb., 1878, 
Bismarck undertook to sequestrate all Church prop- 
erty; he had already failed, however, in his original 
purpose. Windthorst, on the other hand, strove earn- 
estly to check all extremist tendencies among the 
Catholics and to incline them to peace with the Gov- 
ernment as soon as the ecclesiastical situation would 
permit. In this temper a reconciliation was evidently 
no longer remote, much less impossible. It was now 
clear to Bismarck that the popular agitation had 
reached a height that no material force could over- 
come, and that the civil authority itself was endan- 
gered. The chief motive that had originally led him 
to enter on this grave conflict with German Catholi- 
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cism had long since disappeared; since 1875 he no 
longer feared an anti-German coalition of Catholic 
powers or a war with Russia. In the meantime those 
closer relations with Austria had begun which in 1879 
terminated in the actual Triple Alliance. His new 
foreign policy brought with it a frequent rapproche- 
ment with the Catholics. In the German Parliament 
he could no longer act quite independently of them, 
and this was another factor in the future reconciliation. 
The National Liberals in the Reichstag had ceased to 
be his unconditional supporters m the grave questions 
of internal reform (politico-economical, social, and 
financial) that now claimed all his attention. The 
continued opposition of so large a party as the Centre 
was henceforth an element of grave danger for all 
his plans. Conservative Protestants, meanwhile, re- 
belled against the Liberalism of Falk, which under the 
circumstances was far more offensive to them than 
to Catholics. Moreover, Emperor Wilhelm inclined 
daily more in their direction. Indeed, the position of 
Falk had become practically untenable. 

C. 1878—91.—The death of Pius IX and the election 
of Leo XIII (Feb., 1878) made possible the restoration 
of peace in the much troubled Fatherland. At once, 
and again during that year, Leo XIII wrote in a con- 
ciliating way to Kaiser Wilhelm urging the abolition 
of the May Laws. His request was refused; at the 
same time Berlin expressed a desire for reconciliation. 
In July, 1878, Bismarck had a personal interview with 
the papal nuncio, Masella, at issingen (in Bavaria). 
However, a full decade was yet to intervene before the 
May Laws quite disappeared. The proposed basis of 
negotiations was not calculated at this juncture to 
bring about the much desired peace. Bismarck in- 
sisted that the May Laws should not be abolished by 
any formal act; he was willing, however, to modify 
their application, obtain gradually from the Landtag 
temporary discretionary authority in regard to the 
laws, remove certain odious points, etc., all this on 
condition of a yielding attitude on the side of the Cath- 
olics. The latter, indeed, were in this respect praise- 
worthy. Bismarck further desired that in all meas- 
ures of relief the Government should appear to take 
the initiative—of course after proper diplomatic nego- 
tiations with Rome. Inreturn he demanded from 
the Curia an assurance that the Centre party would 
support the policies of the Government; otherwise 
the latter could have no interest in a reconciliation. 

As a proof of goodwill he dismissed Herr Falk in 
1879 and replaced the author of the odious May Laws by 
Herr Puttkamer, whose ecclesiastico-political attitude 
was more conciliatory than that of his predecessor. 
Under him the Church began to regain its former influ- 
ence over the schools. He obtained from the Landtag 
on three occasions (1880-83) discretionary authority to 
modify the May Laws; thereby he provided for a res- 
toration of orderly diocesan administration, and the 
filling of the vacant sees. The vacant parishes, it is 
true, remained yet without pastors; it was allowed 
however, to administer them from neighbouring 
parishes. After 1883 the Sperrgesetz, or suspension 
of ecclesiastical salaries, was not enforced. In 1882 
Prussia established an embassy at the Vatican. Bis- 
marck in the meantime held firmly to one point: the 
obligation of the bishop to make known to the Goy- 
ernment all ecclesiastical appointments, and the Goy- 
ernment’s right of veto. This much Rome was not 
disinclined to allow, but demanded a previous formal 
abolition of at least certain portions of the May Laws. 
Leo XIII was very anxious to re-establish peace and 
harmony with Germany, and for that reason chose 
for his secretary of state, in 1881, Lodovico Jacobini, 
who had been nuncio at Vienna since 1879, and had 
conducted the preliminary negotiations. During the 
negotiations that followed, the principal defect of 
the papal diplomacy consisted in the excessive stress 
it laid on the purely politico-ecclesiastical elements 
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of the problem (those which affected the general 
European situation of the Church), not sufficiently 
taking into account the fundamental source of the 
conflict, i.e., the violation of the constitutional law o: 
Prussia. From this point of view it did not seek to 
co-operate with the tactics of the Centre in that party’s 
dealings with Bismarck; it rather complied in several 
ways with the wishes of the latter, and sought to influ- 
ence the Centre (in substantially political matters) in 
favour of the Government. On the other hand, while 
Windthorst did not perhaps give quite sufficient con- 
sideration to the general European situation, he was 
all the more earnest in his resolution to give perma- 
nency to the exertions of his party, to again anchor 
the rights of the Church in the Prussian Constitution, 
and to make the latter document guarantee once again 
the independence ofthe Church. During these years of * 
more or less fruitful negotiations between Rome and 
Berlin, the political power of the Centre in the Reichs- 
tag grew notably; the Government was no longer able 
to count on a majority against it. By this time the 
Conservatives had again obtained the upper hand in 
the Landtag, and soon made evident their intention to 
abolish completely the Falk system of interference 
with the disciplinary and pastoral life of the Catho- 
lic Church (Conservative Resolution, 25 April, 1882). 
When Bismarck saw that it was impossible to make 
the Centre a government party (spring of 1884), the 
negotiations on his side were temporarily dropped. 
To the Conservatives, now urgent, he replied that he 
was ready to proceed to a revision of the May Laws as 
soon as he knew that Rome would accept the Anzei- 
gepflicht, or obligation of making known to the Goy- 
ernment all ecclesiastical appointments, with the 
corresponding civil right of veto. He believed, ap- 
parently, that the Kulturkampf agitation would grad- 
ually die out, and the Catholic people grow weary of 
their struggle for “a constitutional and legal inde- 
pendence of the Church”’, now that the most burden- 
some of the May Laws had been withdrawn and a 
somewhat orderly ecclesiastical life was again possible. 
In the meantime the Centre party and its press 
kept alive a strong Catholic feeling. On the other 
hand, the foreign situation soon brought up the ques- 
tion of the final abolition of the May Laws. Bismarck 
was again anxious in regard to Russia, and this time 
feared an alliance of that nation with France; the re- 
cent awakening of Panslavism added to his solicitude 
on this point. He was concerned lest the Vatican 
should favour the Franco-Russian alliance. On the 
other hand he now sought to rally all forces at the dis- 
posal of the Government for the suppression of the 
Polish movement that had by this time taken on large 
proportions ; owing to his Kulturkampf policy, all 
classes of the Polish people had been deeply stirred 
during the previous decade, and their attitude now 
caused the chancellor great anxiety. He hoped, alsc, 
that a decisive ending of the ecclesiastical conflict 
would seriously affect the hitherto intact solidarity of 
the Centre and weaken notably the popular attach- 
ment to the party, whereby its influence, even yet the 
source of his gravest political difficulties, would finally 
diminish. Leo XIII saw clearly that Bismarck was 
now earnestly desirous of peace; Rome, therefore, it 
seemed, need no longer be over-timid in the matter of 
concessions based on suitable guarantees. The pope 
also hoped that Bismarck would in turn be helpful to 
him in respect of the German imperial policy towards 
Italy. It was of considerable importance that at this 
juncture the most statesmanlike member of the Prus- 
sian hierarchy, Bishop Kopp of Hildesheim (now 
Cardinal, and Prince-Bishop of Breslau), was made a 
member of the Prussian House of Lords (Herrenhaus). 
Bismarck still held with tenacity to the former govern- 
ment claims. In the matter of the Anzeivep/licht, 
the nominations of parish priests at least should not 
take place without the Government’s approval. Nor 
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would he listen to the restoration of the former recog- 
nition of the Church by the Prussian Constitution. 
Finally, he held in its entirety to the state control of 
the schools. In reality he was able to maintain these 
three points; on the other hand he yielded to the 
Church, practically, the control of ecclesiastical educa- 
tion, permitted the re-assertion of the papal discipli- 
nary authority over the clergy, allowed the restoration 
of public worship and the administration of the 
sacraments, the application of ecclesiastical discipli- 
nary measures (censures, etc.), and held out to the reli- 
gious orders the hope of returning. This is substan- 
tially the content of the two comprehensive laws (21 
May, 1886, and 29 April, 1887), that modified the May 
Laws in an acceptable way and thereby ended formally 
the long conflict since known as the Kulturkampf. 

= During the negotiations for the first law the pope 
had allowed the bishops (25 April, 1886) to lay 
before the Government for approval the appoint- 
ments of parish priests. While the second law was 
under discussion the pope declared that it showed 
the way to peace, while Bismarck termed it the res- 
toration of a modus vivendi between State and 
Church. The Centre was deeply suspicious of both 
laws because the pope did not insist on constitutional 
guarantees. In the interval between these laws, and 
in view of them, the chancellor made a last attempt to 
obtain through Rome the support of the Centre for his 
military policy and the foreign aims it implied. He 
wished the Centre to vote in the Reichstag for the 
so-called Septennate. A correspondence ensued be- 
tween Cardinal Jacobini and the President of the Cen- 
tre Party; Windthorst was not to be moved from his 
position. it may be said that the hopes of Leo XIII 
in Bismarck’s help respecting Italy were deceived. In 
the following years the last remnants of the May Laws 
disappeared. The law prescribing the expulsion of all 
priests (Priesterausweisungsgesetz) was withdrawn in 
1890, and in 1891 the Sperrgelder (i. e. the ecclesi- 
astical salaries, ete., withheld since April, 1875) were 
distributed to the various German dioceses. For a 
while it seemed as if another grave conflict would fol- 
low, this time apropos of the schools. However, since 
the early nineties there has prevailed the present 
quiescent attitude in all matters ecclesiastical and edu- 
cational. It may be added that the anti-Jesuit legisla- 
tion was so modified in 1905 as to offer no longer its 
former exceptional character; the Redemptorists had 
been previously allowed to return. One important 
consequence of the Kullurkampf was the earnest 
endeavour of the Catholics to obtain a greater influ- 
ence in national and municipal affairs; how weak they 
former!y were in both respects was clear to them only 
after the great conflict had begun. These efforts took 
the name of the Paritdtsbewegung, i. e., a struggle 
for equality of civil recognition. In turn the discus- 
sions awakened and fed by this movement soon led 
to a vigorous self-questioning among the Catholic 
masses as to the fact of, and the reasons for, their back- 
wardness in academice, literary, and artistic life, also in 
the large field of economic activities (industry, com- 
merce, etc.). On the other hand the reconciliation 
between Church and State made it possible for the 
Catholics of Germany to participate more earnestly 
than hitherto in the public life of the Fatherland, in il- 
lustration of which we may point to the notable con- 
tributions of the Centre Party (1896-1904) to the solu- 
tion of the great imperial problems of that period. At 
present (1908) a reaction seems imminent. In closing 
it may be said that the Kulturkampf rightly ap- 
pears as only the first phase of the vast movement of 
antagonism in which Catholicism stands over against 
Protestantism and Liberalism, on the broad field of 
Prussia, henceforth one of the great powers of Europe, 
and within the German nation now coalescent in the 
political unity of the Empire. 
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Kumbakonam, Diocesr or (IKUMBAKONENSIS).— 
Kumbakonam, signifying in English the ‘‘Jug’s Cor- 
ner,” is a town. of 60,000 inhabitants, and is situated 
in the fertile plain of the Tanjore District about half- 
way on the railroad which connects Madras with 
Tuticorin. Although of no great importance to the 
British Rdj (dominion), still, as a religious centre, it 
enjoys a wide popularity among the Hindus as the 
seat of one of their holiest shrines in the south of the 
peninsula. Nothing positive is known of the origin of 
this shrine, but a mythological legend says that, some 
time before the Deluge, the mighty god Siva, desiring 
to provide against the consequences of the coming 
cataclysm, directed Brahma to get ready an earthen 
pitcher wherein he could place in safety on a layer of 
ambrosia, the spark of creative power, the Vedas, and 
a supply of corn-seed. Brahma having done this, 
Siva closed the jug and set it on Mount Meru. When 
the waters prevailed upon the earth, the precious ves- 
sel was lifted up by the flood and tossed about upon 
the waves, until, at last, it rested on the very spot 
where is now the ‘‘sacred” tank of Kumbakonam, 
called the Maghimaghan. From time immemorial 
a solemn festival has been celebrated once in every 
twelve years to commemorate this event. It begins 
on the day of February when Jupiter is in conjunction 
with the full moon in the lunar constellation called 
Magham. The Hindus believe that, on this occasion, * 
the waters of the ‘‘sacred” tank are fecundated by 
those of the ‘‘divine” Ganges, and that whoever 
bathes in them not only receives the pardon of his 
sins, but also opens the gates of salvation to every one 
of his ancestors up to the one hundred and eightieth 
generation. This duodennial solemnity took place 
recently (1909). It began at the temple of Kum- 
besshur, the ‘Lord of the Jug”, and lasted ten days, 
during which time about 800,000 pilgrims made their 
ablutions in the Maghimagham. Kumbakonam, 
seen through European glasses, is a rather dirty and 
dusty town with vulgar, tortuous streets, where, with 
the exception of several pagodas, very few buildings 
are worthy of attention. However, one of these 
temples possesses several ancient sculptures and a 
very valuable library of Sanskrit books. Though not 
properly speaking an industrial or commercial town, 
its silk-dyeing, silk-weaving, chintz-stamping, and es- 
pecially metal industries have won a good repute 
for its artisans in the South of India. The glory of 
Kumbakonam is found in the number of learned 
people who live in it, and in the comparatively high 
percentage of the young who receive a liberal edu- 
cation in its schools. The college, conducted on 
distinctly English lines, is under the management of 
a European gentleman, who is seconded by an efficient 
staff of native teachers. The city has also good edu- 
cational institutions for girls. The ‘‘big school”, 
which numbers about 280 students, is placed under the 
rueR of native Catholic nuns, paid by the munici- 
pality. 

The diocese, which was created in 1899, is entirely 
on British territory, although it is suffragan to Pon- 
dicherry (the capital of French India). It is bounded 
on the north by the River Vellar, on the west and 
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south by the Cauvery (which divides it from the Dio- 
ceses of Madura and Coimbatore), on the east by the 
Bay of Bengal and the French territory of Karikal. 
It includes part of the British civil districts of Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, South Arcot, and Sale. The first and 
present occupant (1909) is Dr. H. M. Bottero of the 
Society of Foreign Missions (Paris), author of the 
first Catholic version of the Bible in Tamil, and editor 
of several classical and devotional books in both this 
and the Bengali languages. The diocese numbers 
88,000 native Catholics (out of a population of about 
3,000,000), evangelized by 50 priests (35 European, 
15 native). In the mission there are 67 schools, with 
3400 children in attendance, 5 orphanages, 4 dispen- 
saries and a hospital under care of the French nuns. 
A native Catholie gentleman has built at Perumpan- 
niyur a monumental church at a cost of about 133,000 
dollars (four lacs of rupees), and has also richly en- 
dowed it. H. M. Borrsro. 


Kunigonde, Buessep. See CUNEGUNDES, BLESSED. 


Kutenai Indians, an important tribe of southeast- 
ern British Columbia and the adjacent portions of 
Montana and Idaho, occupying chiefly the present 
Kootenay County, B.C., between the main Rockies 
and the Selkirk Range, from about 52° southwards, in- 
cluding the basins of the Kootenay and Lower Colum- 
bia rivers, and extending to Lake Pend d’Oreille in 
Idaho. They constitute a distinct linguistic stock, 
designated as the Kitunahan, from the proper name, 
Kitonigqa. The meaning of this name is unknown, 
but it occurs in the form of Cattanahowes on the Mac- 
kenzie map of 1801. To their Salishan neighbours 
they are known as Skalzi, “lake, or water, people”, 
and to the French as Ares-d-plats, anglicized Flat- 
bows. They have a distinct tradition of having for- 
merly lived in the plains east of the Rockies, whence 
they were probably driven by the Blackfeet, their 
hereditary enemies. Up to a recent period they were 
in the habit of making annual descents into the Plains, 
in company with the Flatheads, Kalispel, and Nez 
Percés, for the purpose of hunting the buffalo. They 
are commonly differentiated as Upper and Lower (or 
Flatbow proper), approximately in British Columbia 
and the United States respectively, with several minor 
subdivisions and two main dialects. 

Physically the Kutenai rank as the tallest and best 
built Indians of British Columbia, being also almost 
entirely free from blood taint and other consequences 
of dissipation so prevalent among other tribes of the 
region. Intellectually they are more stable and cap- 
able of continuous mental exertion, while concurrent 
testimony of traders, travellers, and missionaries 
places them in the first rank for morality, honesty, re- 
liability, and manly qualities. In their primitive 
condition the Kutenai lived in small skin or mat-cov- 
ered tipis, of which the universal sweat lodge (see 
InpIAns) was alwaysanimportant adjunct. They sub- 
sisted by hunting, fishing, and the gathering of wild 
berries and roots, particularly camas (Camassia: see 
KXautspeL). The Lower Kutenai dried immense quan- 
tities of fish for winter. They made no pottery, but 
were expert basket-weavers, boiling their food in 
water-tight baskets by means of heated stones. They 
dressed in buckskin, painted their faces in bright 
colours, and wore their hair full length, either braided 
or flowing. Their social organization was extremely 
simple, with no trace of the clan system or the secret 
societies common to most other tribes of the region. 
Each band had its own chief, hereditary in a certain 
family, who was assisted by a council. Both slavery 
and polygamy existed, the slaves being captives taken 
in war. Erring wives were punished by cutting off 
one of their hair braids, instead of by death or mutila- 
tion as in other tribes. Orphan children were adopted 
by their relatives, while near relatives were not 
allowed tomarry. Murder was compounded by a fine 
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or punished with death by the family of the victim. 
The dead were buried in the ground with all their 
finery, and the debts of the deceased were paid by the 
surviving relatives. The religion was the usual In- 
dian Animism, with the Sun, personified as a woman, as 
the highest and most beneficent deity, to whose home 
the spirits of the dead journeyed, to rejoin their 
friends later in this world at a place of sacred pilgrim- 
age on the shore of Lake Pend d’Oreille. Tabus, fast- 
ing, and sacrifice were a part of the system, and the 
shaman doctors exercised great influence. Among their 
great ceremonies was the fish festival, described by De 
Smet as witnessed by him in 1845. The Lower Kute- 
nai, who retained more of their primitive custom, are 
still much addicted to gambling games. 

Although known to the Hudson Bay traders and 
other adventurers as early, perhaps, as 1780, the Kute- 
nai remained practically unchanged until the advent of 
the Jesuits under the leadership of Father Peter De 
Smet, about 1840. In the next two years he preached 
to visiting bands of the tribe at the Flathead mission, 
and, on the establishment of Saint Ignatius mission 
among the Kalispel (q. v.) by Fathers Adrian Hoecken 
and Antonio Rayalli, the southern bands were brought 
regularly under mission influence. In August, 1845, 
at a large camp on Kutenai River, U. S., De Smet 
himself celebrated ‘‘the first Mass ever offered in their 
land” and set up the cross of a mission, which he 
named in honour of the day ‘‘The Assumption”’. The 
mission of the Sacred Heart of Mary was founded on 
the Tobacco Plains, B. C., within the next year. The 
whole tribe, with the exception of a portion of the 
Lower Kutenai, accepted almost at once the new faith, 
in which they have remained steadfast and exemplary 
ever since. Those within the United States are 
chiefly gathered upon the Flathead reservation, Mon- 
tana, by treaty of 1855, where they are still under 
Jesuit teaching, while some few in Idaho probably re- 
tain their old beliefs. Those in British Columbia are 
under the ministry of the Oblate Fathers, who, as- 
sisted by the Sisters of Charity, conduct a successful 
mission school at Saint-Eugéne, near Fort Steele. 
The school was established in 1874 by Father Léon 
Fouquet, the first of the Oblates to enter the Kutenai 
field. The great majority have long since adopted 
the ways of civilization, and subsist by farming, stock- 
raising, and labouring in the lumber camps and for the 
white ranchers. The official Canadian report (1908) 
describes the various bands as ‘‘industrious, steady 
and law abiding”’, ‘‘temperate and moral”’, and ‘‘ pro- 
gressing’’, while the mission work ‘‘ deserves the great- 
est praise”. In spite of several great epidemic visita- 
tions in years past, notably smallpox, the Kutenai 
have held their own well, thanks to their innate manli- 
ness and to their strict observance of the precepts in- 
culcated by their religious teachers. They probably 
number now nearly as many as at any period in their 
history and even seem to have largely increased within 
the past twenty years. Official reports for 1908 give 
them about 1120 souls, viz: British Columbia, Koot- 
enay Agency, 513; Montana Agency, 606. 

Our principal authorities on the Kutenai are CHAMBERLAIN, 
De Smet, and the official reports. Consult: CHAMBERLAIN, 
Kootenay Indians in Rept. Brit. Asn. Advancement Science (Lon- 
don, 1892); Ipmm, Kootenay Indians in Ontario Archeologica! Re- 
port (Toronto, 1905); Inmrm, Some Kutenai Linguistic Material 
in Am. Anthropologist (Lancaster, Jan., 1909); MaAximMtLtan, 
Travels (London, 1843); Mortcr, Catholic Church in Western 
Canada (Toronto, 1910); Suma, Catholic Missions (New York, 
1854); Dr Smet, Oregon Missions (New York, 1847); also An- 
nual Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (U. 8S.) 
ees dike and of Department of Indian Affairs (Canada) 

Ottawa). James Mooney. 


Kwango, Prerecrure Apostoiic or.—Kwango is 
the name of a river which flows into the Kassai, which 
itself is a tributary of the River Congo. This mis- 
sion (missio Kwangensis) formed part of the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Belgian Congo till 8 April, 1892, when a 
decree was issued, entrusting this new mission to the 
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Jesuit Fathers of the Belgian province. The late 
Father Emil van Hencxthoven (1852-1906) was its 
first superior. He left Belgium 6 March, 1893, with 
two fathers, one scholastic and two lay brothers, and 
reached the mission towards the end of May. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the hardships of the voyage, one 
of the fathers died on the way. By decree of 30 
January, 1903, the Kwango mission was made a 
prefecture Apostolic (Prefectura Apostolica Kwangen- 
sis), the first prefect Apostolic being Father Julian 
Banckaert, S.J., whose residence is at Kisantu, the 
chief mission station. The prefecture comprises the 
civil districts of Eastern Kwango and that of Stanley 
Pool as far to the north as the River Kassai. It is 
located between 4° to 8° S. latitude and 15° to 20° 
E. longitude. Its boundaries are to the north the 
River Kassai, to the east the range of hills between 
Rivers Loange and Jjuma; to the south Portuguese 
territory; to the west the River Inkisi and the rail- 
way to Leopoldville. The Sisters of Notre Dame de 
Namur have two important institutions at Kisantu 
and at Nlemfu, where they provide for more than one 
thousand native girls. Julian Banckaert, 8.J., was 
born at Bruges in 1847, entered the diocesan semi- 
nary, and was ordained in 1871. He joined the Society 
of Jesus in 1875, and was sent to Bengal in 1878. 
There he was successively a missionary, superior of 
the mission, and military chaplain, till, in 1901, he 
was sent to the Kwango mission. 
Missiones Catholice (Rome, 1907). 
J. BancKaERrt. 


Kwang-si, Prerecture ApPosto.tic or.—The mis- 
sion of Kwang-si comprises the entire province of that 
name. Asa country, it is very mountainous and ex- 
tremely poor. The province has a population of about 
ten million souls divided among several distinct races, 
the most remarkable of whom are the settlers from 
Canton, the Hakkas, and the wild Yao-tse and Miao- 
tse. The first missionary to Kwang-si was the Jesuit 
Father Ruggieri, who in 1583 endeavoured without 
success to establish himself at the capital, Kwei-lin. 
Fifty years later, the Franciscan, Francesco d’Hsca- 
lone, arrived at Wu-chou. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Father Koffler built a church at 
Kwei-lin and baptized at Nan-ning, under the name of 
Constantine, a son of the Emperor Yung-li, a pretender 
of the Ming dynasty, who still combatted in the 
southern part of the empire the advancing Manchu 
conquerors. Father Boym laboured in company with 
Father Koffler. In 1692 Father Jacques Vidal en- 
deavoured to give further impulse to the work of his 
predecessors, and then came Fathers Chamaya and 
Lopez. At the same time the Spanish Augustinians 
established themselves at Kwei-lin and Wu-chou, and 
the Franciscans at Ping-lo-fu. All were expelled in 
1724 by the Emperor Yung Cheng, and Iwang-si 
thenceforth remained without missionaries for a hun- 
dred and thirty years. In 1848 Kwang-si, united to 
the mission of Iwang-tung, was confided to the Paris 
Society of Foreign Missions. In 1854 Blessed Auguste 
Chapdelaine first entered the province from IXwei- 
chou, but was arrested and thrown into the prison of 
Si-lin-hien ten days after his arrival. Liberated after 
sixteen or eighteen days of captivity, he ministered 
until 1856. Up to this date he had baptized several 
hundred catechumens, but he was again arrested, 
taken to Si-lin, condemned to death, and executed on 
29 February of the same year, with Blessed Laurence 
Pe-mu and Agnes Tsau-kong. In 1866 several mis- 
sionaries again penetrated Kwang-si, but were unable 
to stay long. In 1868 Father Mihiére was appointed 
superior to the mission of Kwang-si, but died in 1871. 
Under his direction several missionaries were able to 
enter the province. Among them was Father Foucard, 
who evangelized Shang-sze, while labouring in the 
disguise of a wood-cutter to avoid arousing the 
suspicions of the mandarins. 
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On 6 August, 1875, Pius IX made Kwang-si a pre- 
fecture Apostolic, and placed it under the authority of 
Father Jolly, previously missionary in Kwang-tung. 
At this same period were founded the districts of 
Kwei-hien and of the “hundred thousand mountains” 
among the wild Yao-tse. Father Jolly died in 1878, 
and Mgr Foucard was made titular Bishop of Zela and 
Prefect Apostolic of Kwang-si. The Chinese author- 
ities placed many obstacles in the way of the free 
spread of the Gospel. Mgr Foucard was obliged to 
proceed personally to Pekin and demand justice, but 
he obtained no satisfaction. The Franco-Chinese War 
in 1884 served to increase the difficulties of this mis- 
sion. Fathers Lavest and Pernet were subjected to 
cruel treatment and several Christian communities 
were uprooted. Only the communities established 
among the savages and at Si-lin enjoyed relative tran- 
quillity. Mgr Foucard died in 1889, and was succeeded 
by Mgr Chouzy. Under the direction of the new pre- 
fect, other communities were established, and finally a 
certain measure of liberty was accorded to the mission- 
aries. Often, however, sudden revolts seriously inter- 
fered with their labours. Two missionaries, Fathers 
Mazel and Bertholet, were massacred in different dis- 
tricts. In 1899 Mgr Chouzy died, and in the following 
year Mer Lavest undertook the direction of the mission. 
Duringthe Boxer troubles but three residences and a 
few other houses belonging to Christians were pillaged. 
Mer Lavest subsequently moved his residence from 
Kwei-hien to Nan-ning, intending to erect a cathedral 
at the latter place. Two French schools have been 
established, one at Nan-ning and one at Kwei-lin, by 
the Little Brothers of Mary. Nuns of St. Paul of 
Chartres have established themselves at Nan-ning and 
Long-chau. During 1908 they have relieved 4300 
sufferers at their dispensary in Nan-ning and 4000 at 
that in Long-chau. 

The following figures give the condition of the mis- 
sion at the various periodsnamed: In 1889, 1 bishop, 
11 missionaries, 1 seminary, 21 schools with 211 pu- 
pils, 16 churches and chapels, 1249 Catholies. In 1900, 
1 bishop, 17 missionaries, 1 seminary with 16 students, 
24 schools with 310 scholars, 32 churches and chapels, 
110 baptisms of native adults and 61 baptisms of 
native children, 1536 Catholics. In 1908, 1 bishop, 
27 missionaries, 4 native priests, 2 seminaries with 16 
students, 34 schools with 379 pupils, 311 baptisms of 
adults, and 113 baptisms of native children, 4214 
Catholics. 

Launay, Atlas de la Société des Missions Etrangéres de Paris 
(Paris, 1890). H. MonTanar. 


Kwang-tung, PrerectureE Apostotic or.—This 
prefecture comprises the whole province of that name 
except the civil prefecture of Shin-hing, the three 
districts of Heung-shan, Yan-ping, and Yeung-tsun, 
which belong to the Diocese of Macao, and the three 
districts of San-on, Kwai-shin, and Hoi-fung, which 
belong to the Vicariate Apostolic of Hong-Kong. 

St. Francis Xavier was the first missionary who 
attempted to penetrate the province of Kwang-tung 
(1552), but he died in the Island of Shang-ch’wan (St. 
John’s Island), south-west of Macao, before he was 
able to preach Christianity there. In 1556 Father 
Melchior Barreto penetrated as far as Canton, where 
he discussed science and moral theology with the 
mandarins; other Jesuits followed, and in 1581 Father 
Ruggieri secured authorization to open a chapel. In 
1582 the real founder of Christianity in China, Father 
Matteo Ricci, arrived at Canton. From Canton 
Father Ricci went to Shin-hing, then the capital of 
the province, and afterwards to Shin-chou, where he 
met for the first time the celebrated Sin, a native of 
Wiang-nan. He then travelled towards Kiang-si and 
Nanking, establishing on the way Christian settle- 
ments, which have persevered to the present time. 
Until 1658 Kwang-tung was dependent on the Diocese 
of Macao, In that year it was confided to Mgr de la 
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Motte Lambert. The priests of the Missions Etran- 
-géres then preached there together with the Jesuits, 
the Franciscans, and the Dominicans. From 1682 to 
1710, Mgr de Guéméner and Fathers de Cicé and 
Duearpon established themselves at Canton and Shin- 
chou. The tomb of Mgr de Guéméner (d. 1704) is at 
Shin-chou, as is also that of Pére Lirot (d. 1720). 
When the persecution of Emperor Yong-ching broke 
out in 1732 there were 30,000 Christians in the prov- 
ince of Kwang-tung, but all the missionaries were 
then expelled. 

From that time until 1844, when Mer de Lagrenée 
obtained the proclamation of religious liberty, the 
missionaries did not enter Kwang-tung except in 
disguise. The bishops of Macao had meanwhile re- 
gained jurisdiction over the province, but the number 
of Christians tended by native priests had fallen to 
7000 or 8000. On 30 September, 1848, the Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda confided this mission to the 
Société des Missions Etrangéres de Paris without 
removing all jurisdiction from the Bishop of Macao. 
Father Libois, procurator of the Société at Hong- 
Kong, was named prefect Apostolic, and Father Guille- 
min was the first missionary sent to the province. 
The progress was slow at first: there were 115 bap- 
tisms of adults in 1851, 214 in 1854. In 1853 Father 
Guillemin was named prefect Apostolic instead of 
Father Libois. A persecution broke out, and seven 
missionaries were arrested and thrown in prison. 
Difficulties having arisen with Macao, Rome put an 
end to them on 8 Aug., 1856, by nominating Father 
Guillemin Bishop of Cybistra in partibus infidelium, 
and by giving him on 17 September, 1858, com- 
plete jurisdiction over Kwang-tung, Kwang-si, and 
Hainan. In 1856 Blessed Auguste Chapdelaine 
was martyred in Kwang-si with two companions, 
Blessed Laurence Pe-mu and Blessed Agnes Chow- 
kong. 

As the result of the Anglo-French expedition, which 
ended in the taking of Peking, a treaty was signed on 
25 October, 1860. This was the signal for wider 
liberty for the missionaries. In compensation for the 
Eliorches which had been destroyed and the property 
which had been taken from the mission, the bishop 
obtained the site of the ancient palace of the viceroy, 
on which were built the seminary and orphanages. 
With the assistance of Napoleon III and the Catholies 
of France was also built the fine cathedral of Canton, 
one of the most beautiful religious monuments of the 
{’ar East. A chapel in honour of St. Francis Xavier 
was built at Shang-ch’wan, and this island became a 

lace of pilgrimage for the faithful of Hong-Kong, 
Races, and Canton. Baptisms became more numer- 
ous, amounting to 740 in 1862 and to 922 in 1867. 
There were some troubles in 1868 and 1869. In 
1875 the Province of Kwang-si was separated from the 
Mission of Kwang-tung, while the island of Hai-nan 
and the district of Heung-shan were ceded to the Dio- 
cese of Macao. Three districts were given to the 
priests of the Missions Etrangéres de Milan, who 
were established at Hong-Kong. The mission then 
ministered to 15,000 Catholics; in 1880 it had 23,730 
under its care. In 1881, Mgr Guillemin, worn out 
with labour, left Mgr Chausse, titular Bishop of Capsa, 
in charge of the mission. In 1884, at the time of the 
war of Tongking, the missionaries were ordered to 
discontinue the mission, and had to stay at Hong- 
Kong for nearly a year. The Christian establish- 
ments of Canton were destroyed. The districts of 
Shun-tak, Sha-tan, Shin-hing, Tong-kun were laid 
waste, but it is worthy of remark that the districts 
nearest Tongking suffered the least. In some of 
these the missionaries were able to remain throughout 
the hostilities. On the restoration of peace the mis- 
sionaries and the Christians who had followed them 
returned to the country. No indemnity was granted 
either to the missionaries or the Christians, on the 
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pretext that the French would not restore the vessels 
sunk at Fu-chau. 

The report for 1889 gives 1 bishop, 43 missionaries, 
7 native priests, 150 churches or chapels, 1 seminary 
with 30 students, 135 schools or orphanages with 2067 
pupils, 28,852 Catholics. In 1894 and 1895, during 
the war between China and Japan, there were some 
disorders. A missionary was besieged for nine days in 
a Christian village by a band of soldiers returning from 
Formosa, and the mandarin of the place had to pay 
several thousand dollars to induce the soldiers to raise 
the siege. After the war there was a great conversion 
movement which lasted several years, especially at 
Kit-yeung and Tong-kun. In 1898 Father Chanés 
was slain with eight Christians in his district of Pok-lo. 
In 1900, during the Boxer uprisings, several mission- 
aries were ordered by the viceroy, then the famous Li 
Hung Chang, to leave the province, but they all re- 
mained at their post. However, in September, when 
the troops of the allies had been in Peking a month, 
the chief Christian settlements of Shun-tak, Sha-tan, 
and Tong-kun were destroyed and the chapels burned 
by the populace. Mgr Chausse, who was ill, could 
not survive these disasters, and died a few days later. 
However, the arrival at Canton of European and 
American warships soon brought the pillagers to rea- 
son. In 1901 Mgr Mérel was named Bishop of Orcisto 
and Prefect Apostolic of Kwang-tung. In January, 
1902, Father Julien was assassinated with his two 
servants at Ma-tsz-han, a district of Chi-hing on the 
frontiers of Kiang-si. In 1905 five American Presby- 
terian missionaries were massacred at Lin-chou, on 
the borders of Hu-nan, by an infuriated populace. 
Since then peace has lasted. The inhabitants of 
Kwang-tung seem to have a decided leaning towards 
the things of Europe and America. Numerous stu- 
dents go to be educated in Japan, the United States, 
and Europe. Mgr Mérel has founded the College of 
the Sacred Heart, to teach English and French to the 
Chinese without distinction of religion. The number 
of students exceeds 250. 

In 1908 the mission of Kwang-tung ceded to the 
Diocese of Macao the civil prefecture of Shin-hing and 
the two districts of Yang-ping and Yeung-tsum, be- 
longing to Shin-hing at the time of the fulmination of 
the decree by the Holy See, instead of which the Island 
of Hai-nan was given to the Prefecture Apostolic of 
Kwang-tung. But, as Shin-hing possesses more than 
2500 Catholics, while the Island of Hai-nan has only 
300 or 400, it will be readily understood why the re- 
ports of the Mission of Kwang-tung number less Cath- 
olics in 1908 than in 1907. The statistics for the two 
years are as follows: 1907, 65 missionaries, 20 native 
priests, 66 seminarians, 455 churches and chapels, 210 
schools, 2050 pupils, 2037 baptisms of adults, 7002 
baptisms of pagan children, 60,000 Catholics; 1908, 73 
missionaries, 24 native priests, 70 seminarians, 484 
churches and chapels, 250 schools, 3500 pupils, 2214 
baptisms of adults, 9586 baptisms of children of pa- 
gans, 58,917 Catholics to about 30,000,000 pagans. 


Launay, Histoire de la Société des Missions Etrangéres; IppEM, 
Atlas des Missions de la Société des Missions Etrangéres; Catholic 
Missions (New York, July, 1909); Comptes rendus de la Société 
des Missions Etrangéres (1907-8). 

V. H. MonrTanar. 


Kwei-chou, VrcarrAre Aposrotic or.—The mis- 
sion of Kwei-chou embraces the entire province of that 
name. The country is very mountainous and is 
principally inhabited by Chinese emigrants from other 
provinces and the race of aborigines known under the 
generic term of Miao-tze, who are subdivided into 
numerous tribes. The Faith was carried for the first 
time into Kwei-chou by a Portuguese Jesuit towards 
the end of the sixteenth century. The first vicar 
Apostolic of the Paris Society of Foreign Missions, 
Mer Pallu, was created administrator of Kwei-chou in 
1658. In 1708 Father Claude Visdelou was made 
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vicar Apostolic of this province by Cardinal de Tour- 
non, but never entered upon his mission. The Holy 
See finally joined the mission of Kwei-chou to that of 
Sze-ch’wan under the direction of the Paris Society of 
Foreign Missions. From 1769 onwards Mgr Pottier, 
Vicar Apostolic of Sze-ch’wan, Yun-nan, and Kwei- 
chou, made a practice of sending a native priest every 
two years to visit the few Christian communities estab- 
lished in Kwei-chou by Christian families migrated 
thither from Sze-ch’wan. The Venerable Moye visited 
these settlements in 1774. He was arrested, impris- 
oned, and eventually expelled from Kwei-chou. In 
1815 Blessed Joseph Chang Ta-pong was beheaded at 
Tsen-i. In 1839 there were other martyrdoms, among 
them that of Joachim Ho. In 1846 Kwei-chou was 
detached from Sze-ch’wan and made an independent 
vicariate Apostolic. Father Stephen Albrand, mis- 
sionary in Siam, was placed in charge. He found 
twelve hundred of the faithful in the entire province. 
He established himself at the capital, Kwei-yang. In 
1849 he was created vicar Apostolic and consecrated 
titular Bishop of Sura. On 28 January, 1858, the 
blessed martyrs, Jerome Lu Pin-mei, Laurent Wang, 
and Agatha Lin were decapitated at Mau-keou. In 
1860 Mer Faurie succeeded Mgr Albrand. This same 
year, because of the victories of the British and French, 
the Treaty of Peking guaranteeing religious liberty 
was signed. 

The province was, however, ravaged for several 
years afterwards owing to feuds between the Chinese 
and Mohammedans. During this period Christians 
were imprisoned, their parishes pillaged, and their 
missionaries massacred. On 29 July, 1861, four 
native Christians were beheaded at Tsin-gai. These 
were Blessed Joseph Chang, Paul Chen, J. B. Lo, and 
Martha Wang. In 1862 Blessed John Peter Neel, a 
French missionary, Martin Wu, John Chang, John 
Chen, and Lucy I were beheaded at Kai-chou. In 
1865 Father Muller was massacred with several native 
Christians. Notwithstanding the persecution, it was 
possible in 1866 to record 408 baptisms of adults, and 
13,178infant baptismsamong thenatives. In 1867 the 
number baptized included 601 adults and 11,023 in- 
fant baptisms; in 1868, 902 adult and 9322 infant 
baptisms. Mgr Faurie died in 1872 on his return from 
Rome, where he had taken part in the Vatican Coun- 
cil. He was succeeded by Mer Lions, who was conse- 
crated titular Bishop of Basilita in 1872. Peace 
reigned during several years, and the missionaries 
were able to greatly augment the number of Christian 
communities, but in 1884, during the Franco-Chinese 
War, the persecutions were renewed. They were 
particularly violent in KXwei-chou. The Christians of 
the capital alone escaped. Hardly had this initial per- 
secution terminated than a second, which was still 
more terrible, broke out, beginning with the destruc- 
tion of the Catholic establishments at Chung-king 
(Sze-ch’wan). The Chinese priest, Father Lin, was 
massacred, together with his catechist and a neophyte. 
Many Christians were thrown into prison, and the 
missionaries were only able to obtain justice by appli- 
cation to Peking. In 1884 Mer Guichard had been 
made coadjutor to Mgr Lions. Upon the death of the 
latter in 1893, Mgr Guichard took the entire direction 
of the mission in hand. During the following period 
peace was secure in the IXwei-chou mission, and the 
missionaries were able to augment rapidly the number 
of their converts. In 1900 Kwei-chou again escaped 
the troubles which overwhelmed many of the other 
Catholic missions in China. In 1907 Mer Seguin was 
made coadjutor to Mgr Guichard, and consecrated 
titular Bishop of Pinara. 

In 1899 the Catholic community numbered 2 bish- 
ops, 29 missionaries, 6 native priests, 66 churches and 
chapels, 1 seminary with 18 students, 120 schools and 
orphan asylums ministering to 2031 pupils, 18,000 
Catholics. In 1900: 1 bishop, 38 missionaries, 8 
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native priests, 86 churches and chapels, 2 seminaries 
with 36 students, 150 schools and asylums with 2844 
scholars, 998 native adult and 4634 native infant bap- 
tisms, 19,128 Catholics. In 1908: 2 bishops, 51 
missionaries, 17 native priests, 3 seminaries with 62 
students, 196 schools with 2388 pupils, 13 orphan 
asylums with 855 children, 1472 native adult and 
4713 native infant baptisms, 25,728 Catholics. 

Launay, Ailas de la Société des Missions-Etrangéres de Paris. 
(Paris, 1890). 

V. H. Montanar. 

Kyrie Eleison (Kvpie édénoov, Lord have mercy: 
the Latin transliteration supposes a pronunciation as. 
in Modern Greek) is a very old, even pre-Christian, 
ejaculation used constantly in all Christian liturgies. 
Arrian quotes it in the second century: “‘ Invoking 
God we say Kupse €dénoov” (Diatribe Epicteti, II, 7). 
A more obvious precedent for Christian use was the 
occurrence of the same formula in the Old Testament 
QBs thy CE sia Or tee, IRS egy, ills @xewt, 3)p lisp, seeultl, 
2; Tob., viii, 10, etc., in the Sept.). In these places it 
seems already to be a quasi-liturgical exclamation. 
So also in the New Testament the form occurs re- 
peatedly (Matt., ix, 27; xx, 30; xv, 22; Mark, x, 47; 
Luke, xvi, 24; xvii, 13). The only difference is that 
all these cases have an accusative after the verb: Kupie 
érénody we, or édénoov judas. The liturgical formula is 
shortened from this. 

History.—It is not mentioned by the Apostolic 
Fathers or the Apologists. The first certain example 
of its use in the liturgy is in that of the eighth book of 
the ‘‘ Apostolic Constitutions”. Here it is the answer 
of the people to the various Synaptai (Litanies) 
chanted by the deacon (Brightman, ‘‘ Eastern Litur- 
gies”, pp. 4 and 5; ef. “‘Ap. Const.””, VIII, vi, 4). 
That is still its normal use in the Eastern rites. The 
deacon sings various clauses of a litany, to each of 
which the people answer, Kyrie Eleison. Of the Greek 
Fathers of the fourth century, Eusebius, Athanasius, 
Basil, Cyril of Jerusalem, and the two Gregories do not 
mention it. But it occurs often in St. John Chrysos- 
tom. Its introduction into the Roman Mass has been 
much discussed. It is certain that the liturgy at 
Rome was at one time said in Greek (to the end of the 
second century apparently). It is tempting to look 
upon our Kyrie Eleison as a surviving fragment from 
that time. Such, however, does not seem to be the 
case. Rather the form was borrowed from the East 
and introduced into the Latin Mass later. The older 
Latin Fathers, Tertullian, Cyprian, ete., do not men- 
tion it. Etheria (Silvia) heard it sung at Jerusalem in 
the fourth century. It is evidently a strange form to 
her, and she translates it: ‘‘As the deacon says the 
names of various people (the Intercession) a number 
of boys stand and answer always, Kyrie Eleison, as we 
should say, Miserere Domine” (ed. Hereus, Heidel- 
berg, 1908, XXIV, 5, p. 29). The first evidence of its 
use In the West is the third canon of the Second 
Council of Vaison (Vasio in the province of Arles), in 
529. From this canon it appears that the form was 
recently introduced at Rome and in Italy (Milan?): 
“Since both in the Apostolic See as also in all the 
provinces of the East and in Italy a sweet and most 
pious custom has been introduced that Kyrie Eleison 
be said with great insistence and compunction, it 
seems good to us too that this holy custom be intro- 
duced at Matins and Mass and Vespers” (ef. Hefele- 
Leclereq, ‘‘Histoires des Conciles”, Paris, 1908, pp. 
1113-1114; Duchesne, ‘‘Origines”, p. 183). The coun- 
cil says nothing of Africa or Spain, though it mentions 
Africa in other canons about liturgical practices (Can. 
v). Itappears to mean that Kyrie Eleison should be 
sung by the people cum grandi affectu. E. Bishop 
(in the “Downside Review”, 1889) notes that this 
council represents a Romanizing movement in Gaul. 

The next famous witness to its use in the West is St. 
Gregory I (590-604). He writes to John of Syracuse 
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to defend the Roman Church from imitating Constan- 
tinople by the use of this form, and is at pains to point 
out the difference between its use at Rome and in the 
East: “We neither said nor say Kyrie Eleison as it is 
said by the Greeks. Among the Greeks all say it to- 
gether, with us it is said by the clerks and answered by 
the people, and we say Christe Eleison as many times, 
which is not the case among the Greeks. Moreover 
in daily Masses some things usually said are left out by 
us; we say only Kyrie Eleison and Christe Eleison, that 
we may dwell longer on these words of prayer” (Ep. 
ix in P. L., LXXVII, 956). The last words appear 
to mean that sometimes other prayers are left out that 
there may be more time for singing the Kyrie Eleison. 
We see also from this passage that in St. Gregory’s 
time the special Roman use of the alternative form 
Christe Eleison (unknown in the Gallican and Eastern 
rites) existed. It seems inevitable to connect the 
Kyrie Eleison in the Roman Mass with an original 
litany. Its place corresponds exactly to where it oc- 
curs as part of a litany in the Syrian-Byzantine Liturgy; 
it is still always sung at the beginning of litanies in the 
Roman Rite too, and St. Gregory refers to “some 
things usually said” in connexion with it. What can 
these things be but clauses of a litany, sung, as in the 
East, by a deacon? Moreover there are still certain 
cases in the Roman Rite, obviously of an archaic nature, 
where a litany occurs at the place of the Kyrie. Thus 
on Easter Eve the Mass begins with a litany of which 
the last clause (Kyrie Eleison, repeated three times; 
Christe Eleison, repeated three times; Kyrie Eleison, 
repeated three times) is sung as the celebrant says 
the first prayers of the Mass, and correspond in every 
way to our usual Kyrie. So also at ordinations the 
Litany is sung towards the beginning of the Mass. 
In this connexion it may be noted that down to the 
late Middle Ages the Kyrie of the Mass was left out 
when it had just been sung in a Litany before Mass, as 
on Rogation days (e. g., Ordo Rom., XI, lx). We 
may suppose, then, that at one time the Roman Mass 
began (after the Introit) with a litany of general peti- 
tions very much of the nature of the third part of our 
Litany of the Saints. This would correspond exactly 
to our great Synapte in the Syrian Rite. Only, from 
what has been said, we conclude that the answer of the 
people was in Latin—the “ Miserere Domine” of Eth- 
eria, or “Te rogamus, audi nos”, or some such form. 
About the fifth century the Greek Kyrie Eleison was 
adopted by the West, and at Rome with the alterna- 
tive form Christe Eleison. This was then sung, not as 
in the East only by the people, but alternately by 
cantors and people. It displaced the older Latin 
exclamations at this place and eventually remained 
alone as the only remnant of the old litany. 

The first Roman Ordo (sixth-seventh cent.) de- 
scribes a not yet fixed number of Kyries sung at what 
is still their place in the Mass: “The school [schola, 
choir] having finished the Antiphon [the Introit] be- 
gins Kyrie Eleison. But the leader of the school 
watches the Pontiff that he should give him a sign if 
he wants to change the number of the litany” (“ Ordo 
Rom. primus”, ed. Atchley, London, 1905, p. 130). 
In the “ Ordo of Saint Amand”’, written in the eighth 
century and published by Duchesne in his “ Origines 
du culte” (p. 442), we have already our number of 
invocations: ‘“ When the school has finished the Anti- 
phon the Pontiff makes a sign that Kyrie Eleison 
should be said. And the school says it [dicit always 
covers singing in liturgical Latin; cf. the rubrics of the 
present Missal: ‘“dicit cantando vel legendo” before 
the Pater Noster], and the Regionarii who stand below 
the ambo repeat it. When they have repeated it the 
third time the Pontiff signs again that Christe [sic] 
Eleison be said. This having been said the third time 
he signs again that Kirie Eleison be said. And when 
they have completed it nine times he signs that they 
should stop.” So we have, at least from the eighth 
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century, our present practice of singing immediately 
after the Introit three times Kyrie Eleison, three 
times Christe Eleison, three times Kyrie Eleison, mak- 
ing nine invocations altogether. Obviously the first 
group is addressed te God the Father, the second to 
God the Son, the third to God the Holy Ghost. The 
medieval commentators are fond of connecting the 
nine-fold invocation with the nine choirs of angels 
(Durandus, “Rationale”, IV, xii). From a very early 
time the solemnity of the Kyrie was marked by a long 
and ornate chant. In the Eastern rites, too, it is al- 
ways sung tolongneums. It is still the most elaborate 
of all our plainsong melodies. In the Middle Ages the 
Kyrie was constantly fareed with other words to fill up 
the long neums. The names of the various Kyries in 
the Vatican Gradual (for instance, Kyrie Cuncti- 
potens genitor Deus of the tenth century, Kyrie 
magne Deus potentie of the thirteenth century, etc.) 
are still traces of this. As an example of these in- 
numerable and often very long farcings, this com- 
paratively short one from the Sarum Missal may 
serve: 
Kyrie, rex genitor ingenite, vera essentia, eley- 
son. 
Kyrie, luminis fons rerumque conditor, eleyson. 
Kyrie, qui nos tus imaginis signasti specie, 
eleyson. 
Christe, Dei forma humana particeps, eleyson. 
Christe, lux oriens per quem sunt omnia, eley- 
son. 
Christe, qui perfecta es sapientia, eleyson. 
Kyrie, spiritus vivifice, vite vis, eleyson. 
Kyrie, utriusque vapor in quo cuncta, eleyson. 
Kyrie, expurgator scelerum et largitor gratize; 
quesumus propter nostras offensas noli nos 
relinquere, O consolator dolentis anime, 
eleyson (ed. Burntisland, 929). 
[Lord, King and Father unbegotten, True Es- 
sence of the Godhead, have mercy on us. 
Lord, Fount of light and Creator of all things, 
have mercy on us. 
Lord, Thou who hast signed us with the seal of 
Thine image, have mercy on us. 
Christ, True God and True Man, have merey 
on us. 
Christ, Rising Sun, through whom are all things, 
have mercy on us. 
Christ, Perfection of Wisdom, have mercy on us. 
Lord, vivifying Spirit and power of life, have 
mercy on us. 
Lord, Breath of the Father and the Son, in 
Whom are all things, have mercy on us. 
Lord, Purger of sin and Almoner of grace, we 
beseech Thee abandon us not because of our 
Sins, O Consoler of the sorrowing soul, 
-have mercy on us.] 

Notice the greater length of the last fareing to fit 
the neums of the last Kyrie, which are always longer. 
Sometimes the essential words are mixed up with the 
farcing in a very curious mixture of Latin and Greek: 
“@onditor Kyrie omnium ymas creaturarum eleyson” 
(Ib., 932*). The reformed Missal of Pius V_ happily 
abolished these and all other farcings of the liturgical 
text. 

In tHe Roman Rirre.—In the Mass, the three 
groups of invocations are sung by the choir immedi- 
ately after the Introit. They form the beginning of 
the choir’s part of the Ordinary. A number of plain- 
song Masses are provided in the Gradual, each char- 
acterized and named after the Kyrie that begins it. 
Although each Mass is appointed for a certain ocea- 
sion (e. g., for solemn feasts, doubles, Masses of the 
B. V.M., ete.) there is no law against using them with- 
out regard to this arrangement. Moreover, except on 
ferias, which keep their very simple chants, the va- 
rious parts (Kyrie, Gloria, etc.) of different Masses may 
be combined (see rubric after the fourth Creed in the 
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Vatican Gradual”). The new Vatican edition also 
rovides a series of other chants, including eleven 
yries, ad libitum. The Kyrie Eleison (as all the 

Ordinary and proper of the choir) may also be sung to 

figured music that does not offend against the rules of 

Pius X’s “ Motu proprio” on church music (22 Nov., 

1903). Meanwhile the celebrant, having incensed the 

altar and read the Introit at the Hpistle side, says the 

Kyrie there with joined hands alternately with the 

deacon, sub-deacon, and surrounding servers. At low 

Mass the celebrant after the Introit comes to the middle 

of the altar and there says the Kyrie alternately with 

the server (“Ritus celebr.” in the Missal, iv, 2, 7). 

The Kyrie is said in this way at every Mass with the 

exception of Holy Saturday and also of the Mass on 

Whitsun Eve at which the prophecies and litany are 

chanted. On these occasions the cantors finish the 

litany by singing the nine invocations of the Kyrie. 

After the prayers at the foot of the altar the celebrant 

goes up, incenses the altar, and then at once intones the 

Gloria. But he should say the Kyrie in a low voice 

himself first. Besides in the Mass, the Kyrie occurs 

repeatedly in other offices of the Roman Rite, alwaysin 
the form Kyrie Eleison, Christe Eleison, Kyrie Eletson 

(each invocation once only). It begins the preces 

feriales at Lauds, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers; it be- 

gins the preces at Prime and Compline. It is sung 
after the Responsorium at funerals, said at marriages 
and on many other occasions for blessings and conse- 
erations. In these cases it generally precedes the 

Pater Noster. It also begins and ends the Litany of 

the Saints. Asan imitation of this, it is always placed 

at the beginning of the various other private litanies 
which are imitations of the official one. 

In orHpr Rites.—In the first place, the invocation 
Christe Eleison is purely Roman. With one excep- 
tion, obviously a Roman interpolation in the Mozara- 
bie Rite, it does not occur in any other use. Local 
medieval uses had it, of course; but they are only 
slight local modifications of the Roman Rite, not really 
different rites at all. In the Gallican Mass, as de- 
scribed by Germanus of Paris, three boys sing Kyrie 
Eleison three times after the Trisagion which follows 
the Antiphon at the entrance, then follows the Bene- 
dictus. These chants represent the beginning of the 
Mass (Duchesne, “ Origines du Culte”, pp. 182, 183). 
After the Gospel and Homily comes a litany sung by 
the deacon like the Syrian and Byzantine synaptai. 
The people answer in Latin: Precamur te Domine, 
miserere; but at the end come three Kyrie Eleisons. 
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The Milanese rite shows its Gallican origin by its use 
of the Kyrie. Here, too, the form is always Kyrie 
Eleison three times (never Christe Eletson). It occurs 
after the Gloria, which has replaced the older Trisa- 
gion, after the Gospel, where the Gallican litany was, 
and after the Post-communion, always said by the cele- 
brant alone. It also occurs throughout the Milanese 
offices, more or less as at Rome, but always in the 
form of Kyrie Eletson three times. The Mozarabic 
Liturgy does not know the form at all, except in one 
isolated case. In the Mass for the Dead, after the 
singing of the chant called Sacrificitwm (corresponding 
to the Roman Offertory) the celebrant says Kyrie 
Eleison, and the choir answers Christe Eleison, Kyrie 
Eleison (‘‘Missale mixtum ” in P. L., LX XXV, 1014, 
1018, 1021, 1024, ete —the various Masses for the 
Dead). This is obviously a Roman interpolation. 

All the Eastern rites use the form Kyrie Eleison 
constantly. It is the usual answer of the people or 
choir to each clause of the various litanies sung by the 
deacon throughout the service (varied, however, by 
mapaoxov Kvpe and one or two other similar ejacula- 
tions). Italso occurs many other times, for instance in 
the Antiochene Rite it is sung twelve times, at Alexan- 
dria three times just before the Communion. In the 
Byzantine Rite it comes over and over again, nearly 
always in a triple form, among the Troparia and other 
prayers said by various people throughout the Office 
as well asin the Liturgy. A conspicuous place in this 
rite is at the dismissal (Brightman, 397). In general 
it may be said to occur most frequently in the Syrian- 
Byzantine family of Liturgies. In the Syriac litur- 
gies it is said in Greek, spelled in Syriac letters 
Kurillison, so also in the Coptic liturgies (in Greek 
letters of course—nearly all the Coptic alphabet is 
Greek); in the Abyssinian Rite it is spelled out: Kir- 
alayeson. The Nestorians translate it into Syriac and 
the Armeniansinto Armenian. All the versions of the 
Byzantine Rite used by the various Orthodox and 
Uniate Churches (Old Slavonic, Arabic, Rumanian, 
etc.) also translate Kupie éXénoor. 

DucHESNE, Origines du culte chrétien (2nd ed., Paris, 1898), * 
156-58, 182-84; Grur, Das heilige Messopfer (Freiburg, 1897), 
357-61; Prosst, Liturgie der drei ersten christlichen Jahrhun- 
derte (Tiibingen 1870), 96, 262, 370; Bisuor, Kyrie eleison in 
The Downside Review (1899), 294-303, (1909), 44 saq.; Bona, 
Rerum liturgiarum libri duo (Cologne, 1674), II, 4; BENepicr 
XIV, De SS. Sacrificio Misse, II (ed. Schneider, Mainz, 1879, 
96-98), 4; DuRaNpus, Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, LV, xii; 
DE Herpt, Sacre Liturgie, I (Louvain, 1894), 286, 431. 
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Labadists, a pietist sect of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries founded by Jean de Labadie, who 
was born at Bourg, near Bordeaux, 13 February, 1610, 
and died at Altona, 13 February, 1674. He was edu- 
cated by the Jesuits at Bordeaux, joined their order in 
1625, and was ordained ten years later. Having left 
the Society of Jesus in 1639 he preached successfully 
at Bordeaux, Paris, and Amiens, where in 1640 he was 
appointed canon and professor of theology. He exer- 
cised his priestly functions at Abbeville also, and in 
1649 withdrew to the Carmelite monastery of Gra- 
ville, near Havre, to avoid a conflict with the eccle- 
siastical and civil authorities. In 1650 he joined the 
Reformed Church at Montauban, where he was ap- 
pointed professor of theology. In 1657 he took up 
pastoral work at Orange on the Rhone, became extraor- 
dinary preacher at Geneva in 1659, and seven years 
later accepted a call to the French-speaking congre- 
gation at Middelburg, Holland, where he refused to 
subscribe to the Belgian Confession or to recognize the 
authority of the Reformed Church and founded a sep- 
arate sect, whereupon he was expelled from the city. 
He then endeavoured to organize a community first in 
the neighbouring town of Veere, then at Amsterdam, 
where he permanently won over to his cause the 
learned Anna Maria van Schurman. On the invita- 
tion of the princess-abbess, Elizabeth, he removed in 
1670 with some fifty-five followers to Herford in West- 
phalia. Having been banished also from this place in 
1672, the congregation settled at Altona where De 
Labadie died. Shortly after his death, his followers, 
to the number of one hundred and sixty-two finally 
migrated from Altona to Wiewert in West Friesland. 
Here they reached the highest point of their pros- 
perity, but even then did not number more than about 
four hundred. In 1680 they accepted an invitation 
from the governor of the Dutch colony of Surinam to 
establish a missionary settlement in his dominions. 
But the colony of “ Providence” which they founded 
disappeared in 1688. A similar attempt at New Bo- 
hemia on the Hudson in the State of New York also 
ended in failure. The congregation of Wiewert itself 
dispersed in 1732. In their doctrinal teaching, the 
Labadists laid great stress on the necessity of interior 
illumination by the Holy Ghost for the understanding 
of the Bible. The Church for them was a community 
of holy persons who have been born again from sin. 
These alone are entitled to the reception of the sacra- 
ments. Hence they frowned upon infant baptism, 
seldom celebrated the Lord’s Supper, and declared 
that marriage with an unregenerate person is not 
binding. They held property in common, after the 
example of the primitive Church, supported them- 
selves by manual labour and held very lax views re- 


garding the observance of Sunday. 

Van Berxum, De Labadie en de Labadisten (Sneek, 1851); 
Heprn, Geschichte des Pietismus der reformierten Kirche (Ley- 
den, 1879), 241-374; GorBeL-FRANK in Realencyk. fiir prot. 
Theol., 8. v. Labadie; Brrcu, Anna van Schurman (London, 1909). 
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Laban (ad, AaBdv), son of Bathuel, the Syrian 
(Gen. xxviii, 5; ef. xxv, 20); grandson of Nachor, 
Abraham’s brother (xxii, 20,23; ef. xxix, 5, where he is 
called ‘‘son of Nachor’’); brother of Rebecca (xxiv, 
29, 55; xxv, 20; xxvii, 43; xxviii, 5); uncle of Jacob 
(xxviii, 2; xxix, 10) and also his father-in-law (xxix, 
25; xxx, 25; xxxi, 20; cf. xxix, 12, 15; xiii, 8, where he 
is called his “‘brother’’); the father of Lia and Rachel 
(xxix, 16) and of several sons (xxx, 35; xxxi, 1). 
Laban’s home was in Haran (xxvii, 43; xxix, 4), the 


city of Nachor (xxiv, 10), in Mesopotamia of Syria 
(xxviii, 2, 5) where Nachor, his grandfather, remained 
when Abraham and Lot migrated to Chanaan (xi, 31; 
xii, 4). Hence Laban is also called ‘the Syrian” or 
‘““Aramean”’ (xxv, 20; xxxi, 20, 24; Heb.). It was 
here in Mesopotamia that Laban met Abraham’s ser- 
vant and consented to Rebecca’s departure to become 
the wife of Isaac (xxiv, 29, sqq.) (see ABRAHAM). The 
subsequent history of Laban is intimately connected 
with that of Jacob, his sister’s son (Gen., xxix, 10- 
xxxi, 55) (see Jacos). The latter having arrived in 
Haran was met by Rachel who notified her father 
Laban of his brother’s (sic) arrival. Laban goes forth 
to meet Jacob and offers him the hospitality of his 
home (xxix, 10-14). After a month’s time Laban in- 
vites his nephew to remain permanently with him, 
even allowing him to fix his own wages. Jacob agrees 
to work seven years for his uncle, and his wages were to 
be the hand of Rachel, Laban’s younger daughter 
(xxix, 14-18). These terms appeared satisfactory to 
Laban, who, at the end of seven years, prepared the 
marriage feast, but, instead of giving his younger 
daughter Rachel to Jacob, he gave him his elder 
daughter Lia whom Jacob, however, failed to recog- 
nize until after the marriage (xxix, 18-24). When 
Jacob remonstrated with his uncle, Laban agreed to 
give him his younger daughter on the sole condi- 
tion that Jacob serve him seven more years. Jacob 
agreed to this, and at the end of seven years Laban 
gives his younger daughter Rachel to Jacob (xxix, 
24-29). 

Having received the wife whom he sought, Jacob re- 
solved to return to his own home, but Laban, wishing 
to retain the profitable services of his nephew, once 
more prevailed upon Jacob to remain with him (xxx, 
25-28). The terms stipulated by Jacob this time ap- 
peared most advantageous to Laban, but he and his 
sons soon discovered that Jacob had outwitted them 
in this last agreement, which procured for Jacob a 
large increase of flocks (xxx, 29-43). Laban and his 
sons then began to despise Jacob, who, noticing their 
change of attitude towards him, and dissatisfied with 
the treatment accorded him by his uncle, who had 
changed his wages ten times, secretly departed together 
with his wives and possessions (xxxi, 1-20). Three 
days later, Laban, apprized of Jacob’s flight, and hav- 
ing remarked the loss of his idols, which Rachel had 
taken with her, goes in pursuit of the fugitives. After 
seven days Laban overtakes Jacob near the mount of 
Galaad, but during the night he is warned in a dream 
not to inflict any harm on Jacob (xxxi, 21-25). The 
next day Laban meets Jacob and remonstrates with 
him on his ungrateful and foolish action, accusing him 
at the same time of taking his idols (xxxi, 25-31). 
Laban is then invited by Jacob to search for his idols, 
and when he fails to find them, thanks to Rachel’s 
shrewdness, he is vigorously upbraided by Jacob 
(xxxi, 31-42). Laban and Jacob then enter into an 
agreement whereby Jacob is not to harm Laban’s 
daughters, and neither party is to pass with hostile 
intent the limits set by a heap of stones called ‘the 
witness heap”. Laban then takes leave of his sons and 
daughters and returns home, never to be heard of 
again in history (xxxi, 42-55). 

Francis X. E. ALBERT. 


Labarum, the name by which the military standard 
adopted by Constantine the Great after his celebrated 
vision (Lactantius, ‘De mortibus persecutorum”’, ¢. 
xliv), was known in antiquity. The original labarum, 
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designed under the emperor’s direction on the day sub- 
sequent to the appearance of the “cross of light”, is 
described by Eusebius (Vita Constant., I, 26) as “a 
long spear, overlaid with gold”, which with a trans- 
verse bar formed the figure of across. ‘On the top of 
the whole was fixed a wreath of gold and precious 
stones, and within this the symbol of the Saviour’s 
name, two letters indicating the name of Christ by 
means of the initial letters, the letter X intersecting P 
at the centre.” These two letters formed what is 


known as the monogram of Constantine, so called— 
not because it was the invention of this emperor, for it 
had been a familiar Christian symbc! prior to his con- 
version, but—because of the great popularity it en- 
joyed from the date of its appearance on the imperial 
From the cross-bar of the spear, was sus- 


standards. 
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Preachers in his native city at the age of twenty years 
and was professed on 11 April, 1685. After the com- 
pletion of his philosophical and theological studies he 
was ordained and for several years taught philosophy 
publicly to the secular students of Nancy. Abandon- 
ing this work he devoted himself to missionary activ- 
ity and for many years preached in the various 
churches of France. The missionary fields of America 
were proving a strong attraction to the zealous clergy 
of his day, and Labat became filled with a burning 
desire to assist in the evangelization of the Indians. 
Accordingly, in 1693, he obtained permission from the 
general of the order to depart for those colonies of the 
West Indies which were then under French domination, 
and laboured among the Indians for thirteen years, 
until 1706, when he sailed for Italy in the interests of 
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Central panel of a representation of the Passion on a sarcophagus (IV Cent.) in the Roman catacombs; 
now in the Lateran Museum 


pended a purple banner with the Greek inscription 
TOYTQ NIKA—i. e. conquer by this (sign), usually 
rendered in Latin “In hoe signo vinees”’ (in this sign 
thou shalt conquer). This banner, square in form, 
covered with a rich embroidery of precious stones, and 
“being also richly interlaced with gold, presented an 
indeseribable degree of beauty to the beholder”. The 
part of the staff immediately above the embroidered 
banner was adorned with medallions of the emperor 
and his children. Fifty soldiers of the imperial guard, 
distinguished for bravery and piety, were entrusted 
with the care and defence of the new sacred standard 
(Vita Constant., IT, 8). Standards, similar to the orig- 
inal labarum in its essential features, were supplied to 
all the legions, and the monogram was also engraved 
on the soldiers’ shields. An idea of some of the devia- 
tions in form of the standards furnished to different 
divisions of the army may be obtained from several 
coins of Constantine’s reign still preserved. On one 
coin, for instance, the portraits of the emperor and his 
sons are represented on the banner instead of on the 
staff; on a second the banner is inscribed with the 
monogram and surmounted by the equal-armed cross, 
while the royal portraits, though on the shaft, are be- 
low instead of above the banner. In form, the la- 
barum of Constantine was an adaptation of the already 
existing cavalry standard of the Roman army (Dict. of 
Christ. Antiq., s. v.); the pagan emblems were merely 
replaced by Christian symbols. The term labarum, 
which is of uncertain derivation, was probably familiar 
in the Roman army from the reign of Hadrian. 


Husesius, Life of Constantine, tr. (New York, 1904); Vrn- 
ABLES in Dict. Christ. Antiq., 8. v.; Lowr1e, Monuments of the 
Early Church (New York, 1901); Kraus, Real-HEnceykl. der 
christl. Alterthiimer- (Freiburg, 1882-86), s. v.; BucuBerGErR, 
Kirchliches Handlexikon (Munich, 1907—), s. v.; BrarKn, Das 
Monogram Christi auf dem Labarum (1891); Desrocurs, Le 
Labarum (Paris, 1894); Rave-Cuaputs, Diss. sur le Labarum 
(Frogny, 1899); KnOpruer in Hist.-pol. Blitter, Pt. I (1908). 

Maurice M. Hasserr. 


Labat, Jean-Baptiste, Dominican missionary, b. 
at Paris, 1664; d. there, 1738. He entered the Order of 


hismission. After attending a meeting of the order at 
Bologna, and presenting to the general a report of his 
work, he prepared to return to America, but was de- 
nied permission and detained in Rome for several 
years. During this period he commenced a long con- 
templated history of the West Indies. The work was 
finally published in six volumes at Paris, in 1722, with * 
copious illustrations made by himself (‘‘Nouveau 
Voyage aux isles Frangoises de |’Amérique”, Paris, 
1722). Labat had a wide reputation as a mathemati- 
cian and won recognition both as a naturalist and asa 
scientist. He embodied in the history his scientific 
observations and treated comprehensively and accu- 
rately of the soil, trees, plants, fruits, and herbs of the 
islands. He also explained the manufactures then in 
existence and pointed out means for the develop- 
ment of commercial relations. He published similar 
works on other countries, drawing information from 
the notes of other missionaries. His two works on 
Africa have become well known: “‘ Nouvelle relation 
de l’Afrique occidentale”, Paris, 1728, and ‘‘ Relation 
historique de l’Ethiopie occidentale” (Congo, Angola, 
Matamba), after the Italian of Father Cavazzi, Cap. 
(Paris, 1732). The latter treatise is supplemented 
with notes and statistics drawn from Portuguese 
sources. 


_Ecuarp AND Quntir, Script. O. P., II, 806; RetcHMaAnn in 
Kirchenlex., s. v. 
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Labbe, Puitiprn, b. at Bourges, 10 July, 1607; 
d. at Paris, at the College of Clermont, 17 (16) March, 
1667, a distinguished Jesuit writer on historical, geo- 
graphical, and philological questions. He entered the 
Society of Jesus, 28 Sept., 1623. After literary, phil- 
osophical, and theological studies, he successively 
taught the classes of rhetoric and philosophy; then he 
held for five years the chair of theology. His mem- 
ory was quick and retentive, his erudition most ex- 
tensive and accurate; every year witnessed the pro- 
duction of one or more of his works, so that in the 
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field of history Labbe and Petavius have been con- 
sidered as the most remarkable of all French Jesuits. 
After his death it was found that his notes and anno- 
tations on all kinds of authors were so numerous and 
extensive as to exceed in bulk what an ordinary sa~ 
vant reads during his lifetime. A great deal of time 
was taken up answering the doubts or questions of 
others; he was constantly consulted on points of his- 
tory, on questions of literature, on difficulties in 
moral and scholastic theology. However, he found 
time to express his devotion to Christ and His Blessed 
Mother in elegant Latin verse. His biographers em- 
phasize his tender devotion to the Holy Eucharist and 
the Blessed Virgin. 

Sommervogel enumerates more than eighty works 
left by Labbe, but we have te be satisfied with the 
titles of only the more important ones. (1) Among 
the works on philological subjects, we may mention: 
‘“‘Tirocinium Linguze Greece, etc.’’, Paris, 1648. The 
work went through some thirteen or fourteen editions. 
Labbe had the annoying habit of modifying the titles 
of his works in their various editions, so that a list of 
their complete titles is quite impossible here. (2) ‘“‘La 
Géographie royale ’’ appeared first in Paris, 1646. (3) 
“De Byzantine histori scriptoribus, etc.” (Paris, 
1648), was valued as a most useful work at the time of 
its publication. (4) “Concordia sacre et profane 
chronologize annorum 5691 ab orbe condito ad hune 
Christi annum 1638” (Paris, 1638); the author pub- 
lished several other harmonies of historical dates, 
which contained a number of dissertations on special 
questions. (5) “‘ Bibliotheca antijanseniana’’ (Paris, 
1654), is a catalogue of all writings directed against 
the Jansenists, and gives a brief history of the origin 
of Jansenism. (6) ‘Bibliotheca bibliothecarum”’ 
(Paris, 1664), a bibliography for the handy use of li- 
brarians. The second edition of this work contains an 
additional part entitled ‘‘ Bibliotheca nummaria”’, and 
describes old medals, coins, weights, measures, and 
other antiquarian objects. (7) ‘‘Sacrosancti Cicu- 
menici Tridentini Concilii . . . canones et decreta”’ 
(Paris, 1667), is a work containing a great number of 
documents referring to secular princes and their rep- 
sentatives in the council, and giving also some of the 
conciliar transactions. (8) But the chief work is the 
collection of councils entitled ‘‘Sacrosancta concilia ad 
regiam editionem exacta’’, published by the joint 
labour of Labbe and Cossart, and printed in Paris at 
the expense of the Typographical Society for Eccle- 
siastical Books. When Labbe died, the vols. I-VIII 
and XII-XV had been printed; vols. [X and X were 
in press; Cossart finished these two volumes and also 
vol. XI. In the sixteenth volume (or the seventeenth, 
for XI is a double volume) the “apparatus” of the 
collection has been added by Cossart. A second ‘‘ap- 
paratus” has been added in vol. XVIII, which con- 
tains the treatise ‘‘De conciliis”” by Jacobatius; but 
this volume is extremely rare and expensive, the price 
being as high as that of the rest of the collection. 
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Labour and Labour Legislation.—Labour is work 
done by mind or body either partly or wholly for 
the purpose of producing utilities. This definition is 
broad enough to include the work of the actor, the 
physician, the lawyer, the clergyman, and the domes- 
tic servant, as well as that of the business man, the 
mechanic, the factory operative, and the farmer. 
When used without qualification to-day, the word 
labour, commonly designates hired labour, and_fre- 
quently hired manual labour. This is particularly 
true when the term is used to describe the persons who 
labour rather than the work or effort. The explana- 
tion of this narrower usage is that in most occupations 
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hired labourers are more numerous than self-employing 
workers, and that among wage-earners manual labour- 
ers exceed in numbers those whose activity is predomi- 
nantly mental. In this article labour always means 
the labouring classes. When used of the ages preced- 
ing the industrial revolution, it includes not merely 
hired workers, but all who got their living mainly 
through their own labour, and only in a slight degree 
by employing others. Hence it takes in the master 
artisans of the Middle Ages, and the agricultural ten- 
ants who worked partly on their own account and 
partly for the feudal lord; for the former did work that 
is now performed by hired labour, and the latter pos- 
sessed even less economic independence than do the 
wage-workers of to-day. Moreover, usage justifies 
this extension of the terms, lavour and labouring class. 

Passing over the nomadic and pastoral stages of 
economic life, because there was then no distinct 
labouring class, we shall touch briefly upon the condi- 
tion of labour among some of the great nations of an- 
tiquity that were engaged in agriculture, commerce, or 
industry. A few years ago the majority of scholars 
held that the earliest form of land-tenure everywhere 
was Joint ownership and joint cultivation of land by 
all the members of the community. According to the 
weight of present opinion, if such a condition existed, 
it has not been proved by positive and convincing evi- 
dence. Perhaps the nearest approach to this arrange- 
ment in historical times is the clan system, by which 
the clan, or tribe, or sept, owned the land in common, 
but allotted definite portions of it for individual culti- 
vation by each member. So far as we know, this sys- 
tem has not played a great part in agrarian history. 
In ancient Egypt the Pharaoh owned the greater part 
of the land, and the tenant cultivators, though not in 
the strict sense slaves, were compelled to live and la- 
bour in conditions that differed but little from the most 
oppressive slavery. Their labour it was that built the 
Pyramids, the public works at Lake Mceris, and the 
Labyrinth; there, too, they were exploited to the limit 
of physical endurance, just as were the Hebrews by 
the Egyptian taskmasters of a later period. There 
were some large private estates which were cultivated 
by aservile population. Indeed, the history of labour 
down to a little more than one thousand years ago, 1s 
for the most part the history of slavery. Judea had 
few manufactures, and very little commerce; but its 
working class consisted to a great extent of slaves and 
compulsory labourers. On the whole, these seem to 
have been better treated than workers of the same 
condition in Gentile countries. However, the division 
of Solomon’s empire into two kingdoms was caused in 
large part by the contributions of labour and produce 
which that monarch exacted from his own people. In 
later times a large proportion of the independent 
Hebrew cultivators were deprived of their lands by rich 
capitalists, and compelled to become slaves or forced 
labourers. Some of the strongest denunciations of the 
Prophets were uttered against this form of exploita- 
tion. The great trading and manufacturing nation of 
antiquity was the Pheenicians, and most of their activ- 
ities and achievements in this field seem to have been 
based upon the labour of slaves. 

The industrial and commercial supremacy of the 
world passed, in the fifth and fourth centuries before 
Christ to the Greeks, but slave labour continued to be 
its main support. Although a considerable propor- 
tion of the tillers of the soil seem to have been free- 
holders at the beginning of Greek history, the majority 
were slaves in classical and post-classical times. Dur- 
ing the latter period the slaves considerably outnum- 
bered the free population as a whole; consequently, 
they must have formed a large majority of the labour- 
ing class. Their condition, however, especially at 
Athens, was not nearly so wretched as that of the Ro- 
man slaves during the classical period of that country. 
They had some protection from the law against inju- 
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ries, and considerable opportunities of emancipation. 
In fact, labour seems to have been less disdained in 
Greece in the fifth and fourth centuries than in any 
other country at that time, except Judea, and it was 
certainly held in higher esteem than in Rome. A 
great deal is said concerning the organizations that ex- 
isted among the Greek artisans, but they do not 
appear to have exercised much influence over the con- 
ditions of employment. Many of these associations 
which are reckoned as labour unions were chiefly re- 
ligious and convivial. While the labourers of Athens 
who were citizens participated to some extent in the 
affairs of government, they do not seem to have ob- 
tained any legislation for the benefit of labour. 

In the early centuries of the Roman Republic its 
commerce and industry were of very little importance. 
Agriculture was almost the only occupation, and per- 
haps the majority of the cultivators were freeholders, 
or at least free tenants. By the beginning of the 
fourth century, however, there were so many large es - 
tates tilled by slave labour that the Licinian law for- 
bade any citizen to hold more than 500 jugera of land, 
or to employ slaves out of due proportion to the num- 
ber of his free workers. The tendency to large estates, 
cultivation by slaves, and the impoverishment of the 
freemen continued, however, until the period of the 
latifundia, when, as Pliny informs us, all the land of 
Italy was in the hands of a few persons, and the free 
tillers of the soil had almost entirely disappeared. 
Most of the latter had gone into the city to swell the 
number of idlers who were supported at the public ex- 
pense. Soon after the Roman wars of conquest the 
commerce of the country assumed large proportions, 
but the greater part of the labour was performed by 
slaves. In the last days of the republic there were 
more slaves than freemen in most of the towns of Italy. 
Concerning their treatment at the hands of their mas- 
ters, Mommsen declares: ‘‘Itis very possible that, com- 
pared with the sufferings of the Roman slaves, the sum 
of all Negro sufferings is but a drop” (History of 
Rome, III, 308). From the earliest historical period 
of Rome there existed, indeed, several associations of 
free craftsmen, called collegia, which later on were ex- 
tended to most of the countries that were under the 
Roman dominion. A few years before the birth of 
Christ, these organizations became recognized and reg- 
ulated by the law of the empire. Nevertheless, they 
comprised but an insignificant proportion of the work- 
ing population. And their economic condition was 

robably not much superior to that of the enslaved 
abourers. It could not be otherwise, since they were 
everywhere in competition with the latter, whose 
labour under a policy of reckless and inhuman exploita- 
tion was evidently cheaper than that of freemen. 
Such, in fact, was the lot of the free labourers in every 
country where slave labour predominated. As to 
labour legislation, there is no evidence that any meas- 
ure for the benefit of the working classes was ever 
enacted in ancient Rome, except the Licinian law men- 
tioned above. The proposition is generally true that 
the man who got his living by the sweat of his brow 
was held in more or less contempt by the nations of 
antiquity, and that legislation on their behalf was 
rarely if ever thought of by the ruling classes. The 
one conspicuous exception is furnished by the 
Hebrews. 

As soon as the Christian teaching on the esseritial 
cigniy and equality of men, and the nobility and 
obligation of labour began to take hold of the Roman 
mind, the condition of the toiler began to change for 
the better. The number of the slaves decreased both 
absolutely and relatively to the number of freemen. 
In the second and third centuries the slaves obtained 
certain legal rights, such as a partial recognition of 
their marriages and domestic relations, and redress in 
the courts for injuries suffered from the master. A 
considerable proportion of them were gradually trans- 
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formed into serfs, that is, instead of being obliged te 
expend all their labour for the benefit of the master, 
they were enabled to work a part of the time on their 
own account on land which they rented from him. In- 
stead of being subject to sale, they were merely bound 
tothe soil. Inasense they could, indeed, be sold with 
the land upon which they worked. From the time of 
Alexander Severus freemen and freedmen seem ta 
have predominated in urban industry, although they 
were not free in the modern sense of that term. They 
were members of associations which they were forbid- 
den by law to abandon, and they were not allowed te 
leave their occupations. The State took this measure 
on the theory that these labourers were engaged in an 
industrial function which was necessary for the wel- 
fare of society. It was, therefore, the duty of the law 
to provide that this function should be properly dis- 
charged. Although this particular restriction of the 
freedom of labour seems very unreasonable to the 
modern mind, the fact is that some form of minute reg- 
ulation of industry has been therule rather than the 
exception in Christian times. In the latter days of the 
empire the slave labourers were chiefly domestic ser- 
vants, the employees of the large landholders, and the 
workers in the imperial mines and manufactures. At 
the beginning of the fourth century the emperor Dio- 
cletian issued an edict fixing the wages of artisans. 
According to the computations of Levasseur, the rates 
of remuneration prescribed in this edict were about the 
same as those that prevailed in France at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and a little more than half as 
high as the wages in that country at the end of the 
nineteenth century. It was not, however, the pur- 
pose of this rescript to benefit the labourer. The rates 
of wages laid down were maximum rates, and the ob- 
ject was to prevent the price of labour as well as of 
goods from rising above the point which the emperor 
regarded as sufficient. 

Despite the teaching and influence of Christianity, 
the laws and institutions, the ruling classes and public 
opinion, the intellectual classes, and, indeed, the bulk 
of the people were still pagan. A few years later, Con- 
stantine made Christianity the official religion of the 
empire, but he did not thereby make the people Chris- 
tian. The majority were still dominated by selfish- 
ness, dislike and contempt for labour, and by the 
desire to exploit their fellows, especially through usuri- 
ous practices. The language employed by Ambrose, 
Augustine, Basil, Chrysostom, and Jerome against the 
rich of their time, is at once a proof that the powerful 
classes were not imbued with the Christian spirit, that 
the labouring classes were suffering great hardships, 
and that the Christian teachers were the truest friends 
of the poor and the toilers. The doctrine laid down 
by these Fathers, sometimes in very radical terms, that 
the earth was intended by God for all the children of 
men, and that the surplus goods of the rich belonged 
of right to the needy, has been the most fruitful princi- 
ple of human rights, and the most effective protection 
for labour that ever fell from the lips of men. It is, in 
fact, although not always so recognized, the historical 
and ethical basis of the now universally accepted con- 
viction among Christian peoples that the labourer has 
a right to a living wage, and that the owner of prop- 
erty may not do all that he likes with his own. Dur- 
ing this period (the fourth century), likewise, large 
numbers of men and women who found it impossible 
to live a life of Christian perfection in the still semi- 
pagan society of the time, founded monasteries and 
convents, and there gave to the world its first effective 
lesson in the dignity and necessity of work. These 
foundations eradually became centres of industry and 
peace, and later on developed into those medieval 
towns in which labour became for the first time fully 
self-respecting and free. 

By the time of the barbarian invasions in the sixth 
century, the majority of rural slaves-had become either 
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free tenants or serfs. The latter were soon reduced to 
their former condition, and all the legislation and ecus- 
toms which, under the influence of Christianity, had 
been introduced for the protection of the slave were 
ruthlessly set aside by the new masters of the Roman 
Empire. With the exception of the Visigoths and the 
Burgundians, the barbarian tribes generally restored 
to the landlord the power of removing the serf from the 
Jand, and to the master the power of life and death 
over his slave. Speaking generally, this continued to 
be the situation down to the time of Charlemagne. 
From the beginning of his reign the lot of the slaves 
rapidly improved and their numbers rapidly decreased, 
so that by the middle of the tenth century they had 
almost all been transformed into serfs throughout 
the Holy Roman Empire. One hundred years later, 
about seven per cent of the inhabitants of England 
were slaves, but the institution had practically dis- 
appeared in that country by the middle of the twelfth 
century. In the year 1170 the last remnant of it in 
Treland was abolished by St. Lawrence O’Toole. 

At the end of Charlemagne’s reign practically all the 
land within his dominions was held by the great war- 
riors, the clergy, and the monasteries. The majority 
of the workers on these great estates were serfs, while 
the proprietors were feudal lords. Politically, the 
latter were not only the military defenders of their 
territory, but to a great extent legislators, adminis- 
trators, and judges; economically, they had the right to 
receive from the cultivators of the soil a rent, either in 
services, produce, or money. Serfdom differed very 
much in its degrees at different times and in different 
places, but it always assumed that the serf, while not 
owned like a slave, belonged in a generai sense to the 
lord, was obliged to expend a certain portion of his 
labour for the benefit of the latter, and was bound to 
the soil. Very often he was compelled to make other 
contributions to the lord, such as a fine on the occa- 
sion of his own or his son’s marriage. In the course of 
time the serf was relieved of these less regular bur- 
dens, his labour services were definitely fixed by cus- 
tom, and his tenure of the land that he cultivated on 
his own account was made secure by custom, if not by 
law. Between the eighth and the twelfth century 
serfdom was the condition of the majority of the la- 
bouring class, not only throughout the Holy Roman 
Empire, but, with the exception of Ireland, all over 
Europe. Ireland had the clan system. During the 
period now under discussion town life was generally 
less important than it had been before the downfall of 
the old empire. Most of the towns were merely in- 
tegral elements of the feudal estates. Since there was 
very little commerce between one country and an- 
other or between different portions of the same coun- 
try, the town handicrafts supplied as a rule a those 
comparatively few local needs that could not be met 
by labour within each household. The condition of 
the labouring class seems to have been on the whole 
better than at any previous time. The fact that the 
great majority of the workers were no longer slaves, 
and that they were enabled to till on their own ac- 
count land of which their possession was fairly secure, 
represented a large measure of progress. With the 
exception of ordinances mitigating and abolishing 
slavery, there was no important labour legislation 
during this period. 

Between the twelfth and the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the great majority of the serfs of England be- 
came free tenants, that is, they were gradually re- 
lieved from the fines and petty exactions imposed 
upon them by the lord, and from other disabilities, 
economic and civil; they were permitted to pay their 
rent in money instead of in isbout or produce; they 
were no longer bound to the soil, and their possession 
of their holdings was secured by law, or by custom 
which had the force of law. In France emancipation 
was not quite so rapid, nor was it so thorough in the 
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individual case; still it had been extended to the great 
majority of the serfs by the time of the Reformation. 
It was effected much more slowly in Germany. At 
the beginning of the Reformation the condition of the 
majority of the tenants there was that of serfdom, and 
a particularly oppressive form of serfdom in the case of 
a considerable number. As a consequence of their 
revolt and its bloody suppression, their emancipation 
was set back for at least a century. The majority of 
the German peasants were still serfs at the end of the 
[aie century. Serfdom lasted in Russia until 

The emancipation of the serfs during the later Mid- 
dle Ages was due in great measure to the growth of 
towns and town industries. Attention has already 
been called to the fact that many of the towns owed 
their origin to the settlements made and the industries 
built up by the monks. The latter not only exercised 
handicrafts themselves, but taught their neighbours 
todolikewise. In the course of time groups consisting 
of several hundred, and sometimes of several thousand, 
persons were centered about the monastery, many of 
whom were artisans more or less independent of any 
lord, and having a fairly good realization of their 
freedom and their importance. Not all, indeed, but 
very many of the medieval towns arose in this man- 
ner. In the twelfth century the towns in England be- 
gan to purchase charters from the king, the lord, or 
the monastery, according as each happened to control 
the land upon which the town was situated. In this 
way they obtained a considerable measure of self-gov- 
ernment. About the same time the merchants and 
the artisans began to combine in associations called, 
respectively, merchant guilds and craft guilds (see 
Guitps). The latter, which were much the more im- 
portant, comprised master-workmen, journeymen, and 
apprentices. They had, generally speaking, a monop- 
oly of their respective trades or crafts, and regulated 
not only the general conditions in which work was per- 
formed, but even the wages of the journeymen and 
the prices of the product. Their ordinances had for a 
long time a semi-legal character and all the practical 
force of a civil law. Thus the towns became the 
abode of populations that were not subject to the lord, 
and that were a standing check upon his power, not 
only because they were free themselves, but owing to 
the contagion of their example. Moreover, the serf 
who escaped from the lord and maintained a residence 
in the town for a year and a day, was thereby made a 
freeman. The development of the towns and guilds 
in England was typical, with some differences of time 
and detail, of Europe generally. In most places the 
guilds reached their highest degree of efficiency in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The condition of the labouring classes both in town 
and country during these two centuries was much bet- 
ter than it had ever been before. In the first place, 
the worker enjoyed considerable security of position, 
either on the land that he tilled or in the craft that he 
pursued. According to the theories of the time, the 
members of every class performed a social function 
which gave them a social claim to a livelihood in con- 
formity with their needs and customs. Hence the 
feudal lord and the monastery were charged with the 
care of all the inhabitants of their estates, while the 
guilds were required to find work or relief for their 
members. Although the workers enjoyed as a whole 
less individual freedom than they do to-day, their eco- 
nomic position was more secure, and their future less 
uncertain. There was no proletariat in the modern 
sense, that is, no considerable number of persons for 
whose welfare no person or agency was held socially 
responsible. As to the content of the livelihood ob- 
tained by the average labourer of that peter any at- 
tempt at a precise statement would be misleading. 
Nor is it possible to institute any general comparison 
that would be of value between the welfare of the la- 
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bourer then and now. This much, however, may be 
asserted with confidence: the poorest one-tenth of 
the labouring population were probably better fed 
and better clothed, if not better housed, than is the 
poorest one-tenth to-day; for “the grinding and 
hopeless poverty, just above the verge of actual star- 
vation, so often prevalent in the present time, did 
not belong to medieval life” (Gibbins, “ Industry in 
England”, 177); the labouring class (meaning all per- 
sons who got their living as wage-earners or through 
self-employment, and not by employing others) re- 
ceived a larger share per capita of the wealth then 
created than our wage-earners obtain from the wealth 
produced in our time; and, finally, the guild system 
which governed town industry “did for atime, and in 
large measure, succeed in reconciling the interests of 
consumers and producers” (Ashley, “ English Eco- 
nomic History”, II, 168). 

Legislation pertaining to labour during the three 
centuries immediately preceding the Reformation 
was mostly enacted by the towns, the feudal lords, 
and theguilds. Its main results were the emancipation 
of the serfs and the privileges by which the guilds 
were enabled to become the real, if not the nominal, 
lawmakers in all things affecting the economic wel- 
fare of their members. The towns frequently, and 
the national governments occasionally, regulated the 
prices of bread and other articles of food. For the 
industrial principle of the time was regulation, not 
competition. In 1349 the English Parliament en- 
acted the first of the many statutes of labourers that 
have been passed in that country. It prohibited 
higher wages than those that had prevailed in 1347, the 
year before the Black Death. A similar law was en- 
acted at the same time in France. Both ordinances 
aimed at keeping down the remuneration of the la- 
bourer, but neither was very successful. 

From the Reformation until the industrial revolu- 
tion at the end of the eighteenth century, the history 
of labour for the most part records a decline from the 
conditions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The confiscation of the monastic and guild lands in 
England under Henry VIII and Edward VI, the evic- 
tion of large numbers of the tenants from their hold- 
ings, the enclosures of these lands and a large part of 
the common lands into great estates, and the substi- 
tution of competitive for customary rents, caused im- 
mense hardships to the agricultural population. In 
Germany much the same process of spoliation and 
impoverishment occurred, although it had begun in 
that country before the time of Luther. Owing to the 
Hundred Years’ War and other causes, the rural popu- 
lation of France underwent many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, the net result of which seems to have been 
unfavourable. As a result of the great increase of 
capital, and the immense expansion of commerce and 
industry during this period, the labouring population 
in the towns and cities increased greatly in numbers 
and importance. Their condition was as a whole less 
happy than in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
This is particularly true of England, where, in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, the guild lands were 
confiscated, and the guilds themselves all but disap- 
peared. Although they continued in France until the 
Revolution, and in Germany somewhat later, their 
control over industry in these countries was not as 
thorough as it had been before the Reformation. It 
must be remembered, however, that the power of the 
guilds would have been checked even if there had been 
no Reformation; for they were becoming too exclu- 
sive and too indifferent to the welfare of the consumer. 
In fact, these tendencies had already caused a great 
decline in the English guilds before the end of the fif- 
teenth century. Nevertheless, it remains true that 
both in England and Germany the Reformation in- 
flicted great injury on the guilds, and through them 
upon the whole labouring class. There was no legis- 
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lation during this period that was of any marked bene- 
fit to the labourer. In France and Germany laws 
were passed restricting the activities of the guilds. In 
England the Statute of Labourers, which had been re- 
enacted and amended at least ten times in the course 
of two centuries, was supplanted in 1563 by the fa- 
mous statute of Elizabeth. It embraced all the most 
stringent provisions of the preceding laws, with some 
clauses that were intended for the protection of the 
worker. But its principal fault lay in the stipulation 
that wages should be fixed and the law administered 
by the justices of the peace. The latter generally 
were keenly interested in keeping wages down, and in 
exploiting the labourer. So thoroughly did they en- 
force the law for their own benefit that by the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century they had “made low 
wages, famine wages, traditional, and these wages, in- 
sufficient by themselves, were supplemented from the 
poor rate” (Rogers, “The Economic Interpretation of 
History”, 43). This reference to the poor rate calls to 
mind the Elizabethan Poor Law, which had been ren- 
dered necessary through the confiscation of the guild 
and monastic lands, and the destruction of the monas- 
tic system of poor relief. 

The modern industrial era, the factory system, the 
age of machine production, began, properly speaking, 
with the industrial revolution. The latter phrase 
describes that series of changes which was effected by 
several notable inventions, chiefly the steam-engine, 
spinning machinery, and the power-loom, during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. Among their 
most important immediate results were: the grouping 
of workingmen into factories where they tended 
machines instead of working in their homes with the 
old and simple tools; the ownership of the factories 
and machinery by capitalist employers, instead of by 
the labourers themselves; a great increase in the de- 
pendence of the labourer upon the employer; and con- 
gestion of the working population in the cities which 
grew up close to the factories and commercial estab- 
lishments. Hereafter, labowr in this article is to be 
understood of wage-earners only. Simultaneously 
with the revolution in industrial processes and rela- 
tions, there occurred a revolution, as thorough if not 
as sudden, in economic theory and legislation. The 
teaching of the physiocrats and the eighteenth-cen- 
tury political writers in France, the economico-polit- 
ical theories of Smith and Ricardo in England, and the 
self-interest of the English capitalists, all combined to 
inaugurate a regime of complete freedom of contract, 
complete freedom of competition, and almost com- 
plete non-intervention of Government in industry. 
The old legislation fixing wages, and requiring a seven- 
years’ period of apprenticeship, was abolished in 1813 
and 1814, and nothing was substituted for the pro- 
tection of the labourer. While every law that in any 
way restricted the freedom of the employer or reg- 
ulated the conditions of employment was abolished, 
the old Combination Acts, which made labour organ- 
izations criminal, were re-enacted in 1799. This act 
prohibited even the contribution of money in further- 
ance of a strike. In fact, the prevailing theory of in- 
dustrial liberty seemed to require that the individual 
employer should always deal with the individual 
worker, and to assume that this would be for the best 
interests of all. Undoubtedly, many of the old regula- 
tions, such as the law of apprenticeship, had outlived 
their usefulness and ought to have been repealed, but 
some of them were still valuable or could have been 
made so by amendment. What was needed was new 
and appropriate regulation, not the absence of all 
regulation. As a result of the policy of non-inter- 
vention, the working classes of England experienced 
during the first half of the nineteenth century a depth 
of misery and degradation which has obtained the 
name of “‘ English wage slavery’’. 

Long before these conditions had reached their lowest 
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tevel, however, some steps had been taken to protect 
the labouring class by legislation. In 1802 a law was 
passed which aimed at giving some relief to the pauper 
children in the cotton factories, and in 1824 the pro- 
hibition of labour combinations was repealed. Be- 
tween 1833 and 1878, the famous English Factory 
Acts were enacted, amended, and re-enacted, until they 
provided for safety and sanitation in all workshops, 
and regulated the hours of labour of women and chil- 
dren, and the age at which the latter were permitted 
to work. In the other countries of Europe the change 
from the system of handwork to the factory system 
came somewhat later and somewhat more slowly than 
in England, and consequently caused less hardship to 
the weaker members of the labouring class. More- 
over, the theory of legislative non-intervention was 
not so fully carried out, except in France and Bel- 
gium, where the political philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion had obtained a strong foothold. The guilds were 
abolished in France in 1789, and labour unions, 
strikes, and lock-outs were prohibited during substan- 
tially the whole period between that date and the 
year 1884. The first effective factory legislation was 
enacted in 1841, but it was not seriously enforced for 
thirty years. In Belgium the guilds were abolished 
in 1795, and there was no very important labour legis- 
lation until 1886. Most of the laws for the protection 
of labour in Switzerland came into existence during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Effective 
labour laws were not enforced in Italy until 1886. In 
Prussia the complete abolition of the monopolistic 
privileges in certain trades enjoyed by certain towns, 
classes, and organizations took place in 1845, while 
a general code providing for industrial freedom was 
adopted in 1869 by the North German States, and 
afterwards extended to the whole of the present Ger- 
man Empire. In 1881, however, a law was passed 
which gave to the volunteer guilds a certain privileged 
position, and the tendency since then has been to con- 
firm that position. Austria likewise retained the 
guilds and the old industrial regulations longer than 
England or France, and enacted new legislation dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century. At no 
time did Austria attempt to carry out the disastrous 
policy of ‘‘complete industrial freedom”’. 

At the present time laws regulating the hours of 
labour exist in all the countries of Europe. Except in 
Great Britain and Belgium, the State asserts the right 
to apply such legislation to the labour of all adult 
males, as well as to that of women and children. As 
yet, however, this regulation has not been applied to 
adult males generally, but only to those in certain 
arduous and dangerous occupations. The hours for 
women and children in mines, factories, and work- 
shops, and frequently in some other occupations, are 
restricted by most European states to ten per day, 
while the age at which children may be employed 
varies from eleven to thirteen in most employments. 
Regulations providing, with varied degrees of effi- 
cacy and comprehensiveness, for safety and sanita- 
tion in factories, workshops, and mercantile estab- 
lishments are practically universal. Many of the 
countries have compulsory state insurance against 
sickness and accidents; Germany and Italy have in 
addition a system of old-age insurance. England re- 
quires employers to compensate their employees for 
industrial accidents, and has a system of old-age pen- 
sions. Switzerland and Belgium insure against un- 
employment. In most of the European countries 
there are laws providing for the arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes, but in none of them is the arbitration 
compulsory. All the countries permit, and some of 
them give special privileges to, labour unions or guilds. 
In Germany and Austria membership in a guild is in- 
dispensable for certain trades. Generally speaking, 
peaceful strikes and boycotts are everywhere lawful. 
Boycotting was made legal in Great Britain in 1906. 
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The theory of non-intervention has exercised a 
stronger influence in the United States than even in 
England, owing to the fact that it was incorporated 
into the National Constitution, and in the Constitu- 
tions of most of the states. The constitutional pro- 
hibitions of class legislation and of interference with 
freedom of contract have caused American labour 
laws to be for the most part, ‘‘a collection of excep- 
tions to these general provisions” (Adams, ‘‘ Labor 
Problems’’, 464). Between 1840 and 1850, laws were 
passed in some of the states limiting the hours of 
labour for women and children, and in 1877 Massa- 
chusetts enacted a code of factory legislation. Since 
then more than half the states have followed the ex- 
ample set by Massachusetts, and the general tendency 
points constantly toward moreand better regulations 
for the protection of labour. In no state, however, is 
there a general law limiting the hours of labour for 
adult males. Such legislation would undoubtedly be 
construed as contrary to the constitutional guarantee 
of freedom of contract. The few states that have en- 
acted provisions of this sort have limited their appli- 
cation to occupations involving special danger to 
health, safety, or the public welfare. In many of the 
states the working day of women is restricted, usually 
to ten hours, on the theory that this is a legiti- 
mate exercise of the police power in the interest of 
public or private health, or on behalf of a peculiarly 
weak section of the population. The hours of labour 
of children have been limited in all the states, in the 
majority of cases to ten per day, but in a few instances 
to eight, nine, eleven, or twelve. Almost all the 
states set a minimum age at which children may be 
employed, at least in certain places, such as factories 
and stores. In the majority of cases the limit is four- 
teen years, although it is sometimes one or two years 
less, and sometimes one or two years higher for cer- 
tain employments. Laws governing the safety and 
sanitation of factories exist in more than half the 
states. As yet, there is no legislation providing for in- 
surance against disabilities of any sort nor for old-age 
pensions. The only legal regulations of this nature 
are based on the common law concerning the em- 
ployer’s liability for accidents occurring to his em- 
ployees while at work. In many of the states tribu- 
nals have been created for the voluntary arbitration of 
industrial disputes, but none of these boards has been 
of much service. The national Arbitration Law, 
which applies only to railroads, has been more suc- 
cessful. Labour unions are given no special privi- 
leges, except that in some states they are encouraged 
to incorporate. Striles are not prohibited, but occa- 
sionally the sympathetic strike and frequently the 
boycott have been forbidden by the courts through 
the process of injunction. 

This brief review of the history of labour seems to 
make a few conclusions tolerably safe. If the labour- 
ing class of to-day be taken in the wider sense which we 
have given it in discussing the ages before the indus- 
trial revolution, it is undoubtedly better off than it has 
ever been since the world began. If we use the phrase 
in the narrower sense of wage-earners, we can still say 
that the majority of these are now in a better position, 
materially, socially, and politically, than the labouring 
class, whether widely or narrowly interpreted, has ever 
been before. While it is very probably true that the 
poorest section of the manual workers of the later Mid- 
dle Ages was in a happier condition materially than the 
poorest workers of to-day, it is also true that the latter 
have the advantage socially and politically. And 
when we recall the sufferings that the toilers have en- 
dured through the contumely of the socially powerful 
classes, and through the injustice of legislation, we will 
not be inclined to make light of the better and more 
hopeful social and political position that belongs even 
to the lowliest among them to-day. When we remem- 
ber that about one thousand years ago the majority of 
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the workers were either slaves or serfs, we realize that, 
in spite of set-backs, there has been great and encour- 
aging progress. When we compare the condition and 
status of the labouring class during the best days of 
Greece and Rome with its condition and status to-day, 
we cannot doubt that the imprevement is mostly due 
to Christianity, and that continued progress will be in 
proportion to the influence of Christian ideals in the 
social order. Some of these ideals are stronger to-day 
than ever before. The medieval doctrine that the 
price of goods ought to be sufficient to afford the pro- 
ducers a decent living has emerged from the obscurity 
of three centuries, and is once more accepted by the 
majority of persons in every Christian country. Fi- 
nally, when we recall that the condition of the toilers 
has improved notably and steadily for the last seventy- 
five years, and that, while some of the economic forces 
to which that improvement is due are not so strong as 
they once were, other beneficent forces, moral and po- 
litical, have grown stronger, we cannot deny that the 
outlook for the future is one of sane, if moderate, 
optimism. 
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Labour Unions, Morat Asprcts or.—Since a la- 
bour union is a society, its moral aspects are deter- 
mined by its constitution, its end, its results, and 
the means employed in pursuit of the end. If its 
constitution, that is, the conditions upon which its 
members become associated, be immoral, the society 
will be morally unlawful. For example, if the mem- 
bers were required to promise blind obedience to the 
leaders, if the rules called for an unlawful degree of 
secrecy in its affairs, or if one of the conditions of 
membership were the promise to support some illicit 
action or project, the society would be bad in its con- 
stitution. It would be under moral condemnation, 
regardless of its aims, practices, or results. As there 
is no evidence to show that the labour union of to-day 
is immoral in its constitution, we may dismiss this par- 
ticular moral aspect and turn to the consideration of 
the other three. 

I. Tae Aims AND REsuLts of THE LaBour Unron. 
—The two general aims, ends, or objects of the union are 
mutual insurance and better conditions of employ- 
ment. In the opinion and procedure of the unionists, 
the second is much the more important. Conditions 
of employment include wages, hours, sanitation, and 
safety, and several other circumstances that affect the 
welfare of the workers. Better conditions mean, in 
the consciousness of the unionist, not only better con- 
ditions than those now enjoyed, but better than he 
vould have if the union did not exist. In other words, 
the union aims at safeguarding and increasing present 
benefits. Inasmuch as these benefits rarely exceed, 
and probably in the majority of instances still fall 
below, the amount to which labour isentitled in justice, 
this, the chief aim of the union, is morally justified. 
The morality of the insurance feature is obvious. 

So much for the union in general with regard to its 
general aims. In any specific instance a union is jus- 
tified in seeking advantages, whether of wages, hours, 
or other conditions, only when these are in accord 
with the law of right. If its members are already re- 
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ceiving all that they are morally entitled to, they of 
course do wrong when they use the power of their 
organization to extort more. For, contrary to the 
prevailing conceptions and the too frequent practice 
of the last century, there is an element of justice in the 
labour contract, and when either party deliberately 
ignores this factor, its aim is to that extent immoral. 
This is as true of an organization as of an individual. 
Though good in its constitution and end, the union 
might possibly be immoral on account of the dispro- 
portionate amount of evil to which it leads. It is 
doubtful whether any intelligent and unbiased ob- 
server would contend that this hypothesis is verified 
to-day. Although the evil effects of the union are 
frequent, and sometimes very serious, they seem te 
be, on the whole, morally outweighed by its good 
effects. ‘‘An overwhelming preponderance of testi- 
mony before the Industrial Commission indicates that 
the organization of labour has resulted in a marked 
improvement in the economic condition of the work- 
ers” (Final Report of the Industrial Commission, p. 
802). And the good results obtained by organization 
are considerably enhanced by the fact that they could 
not have been secured in any other way. As Walker, 
a very conservative writer, puts it, ‘‘ Nothing, eco- 
nomically speaking, can save economic society from 
progressive degradation except the spirit and power 
of the working classes to resist being crowded down”’ 
(Elementary Course in Political Economy, 266). A 
careful survey of the history of labour during the last 
one hundred years will show with abundant clearness 
that no entire grade or class of labourers has secured 
any important economic advantage except by its own 
organized resistance and aggressiveness. And prac- 
tically every union has at some time protected the 
working conditions of its members against deteriora- 
tion. These facts are merely a result of the system of 
unlimited competition, not a condemnation of the em- 
ploying class. If anyone doubt that the evils result- 
ing from the unions are less important morally, eco- 
nomically, and politically, than the benefits that they 
have produced, let him calmly survey the conditions 
that would exist in England to-day if the unions were 
still prohibited by law, as they were during the period 
of English ‘“‘wage slavery”, in the-early decades of 
the nineteenth century. It is quite possible that in- 
dividual unions are sometimes immoral, and as such 
forbidden to conscientious working-men, because the 
organization does more harm than good. This was 
probably true of the Western Federation of Miners in 
Colorado a few years ago. 

The moral judgment to be passed upon unionism 
from the side of its results applies for the most part 
to the past. It cannot with certainty be applied to 
the future in order to determine whether a union or 
all unions are worthy of condemnation or of approval, 
except in so far as the past conduct of an organization 
may create a presumption for the time to come. If 
the judgment expressed in the last paragraph is 
sound, the presumption, therefore, is that the labour 
union in general will in the future be justified from 
the view-point of its results, and that it may claim the 
allegiance of conscientious men. And we have al- 
ready seen that it is lawful in its general constitution 
and general aims. 

II. THe Metuops oF THR LaBour Unton.—While 
the union itself may be morally lawful in the sense just 
explained, many of its actions may be unlawful. This 
statement is obviously true of many social institu- 
tions. In the case of the labour union, the greater 
part of the moral condemnation that is pronounced 
has reference neither to its constitution, its general 
aims, nor its net results, but to its actions. Since these 
have practical importance only in so far as they are 
characteristic and habitual, they will be most profit- 
ably discussed under the head of methods or prae- 
tices. 
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A. T'he Strike.—This is probably the most import- 
ant of the methods, from the side of morals. It can- 
not be condemned absolutely, but it is an extreme 
method and ought not to be employed unless certain 
grave conditions are verified. Whether they are all 
present in a given case, is rarely easy, and sometimes 
impossible, to determine with certainty. Atany rate, 
the following seem to be the general conditions that 
ought to be fulfilled before a strike can be justified ob- 
jectively: The advantage which is sought by the 
workers must be one to which they have a lawful or 
equitable claim; a peaceful solution of the difficulty 
must have been tried and found ineffective; the griev- 
ance must outweigh the evil results that are likely to 
follow from the strike; and there must be good grounds 
for hoping that the strike will be successful. One of 
the good effects of well-established unions has been to 
lessen the number of strikes, and to moderate their 
excesses and abuses. Violence and the sympathetic 
strike are less frequent than formerly in connexion 
with the strike proper, but they are still so prominent 
as to deserve discussion. In so far as any attempt is 
made to justify the former, it is usually based on the 
claim that the labourer has a right to his job, or that 
he has at least the right to decent conditions of em- 
ployment, and consequently that he may use force to 
protect this right against the unjust aggression of the 
man who has usurped it. From the nature of the case 
this so-called right to a job cannot be a right in the 
same sense as the right to a horse or a hat; for it lacks 
all the customary titles to physical property, and its ob- 
ject or content may be destroyed by a private individ- 
ual even in the absence of extreme necessity of any sort. 
For example, the employer may go out of business, and 
thus abolish the job, without doing the labourer any 
injustice. At most, the right to a job is merely the 
right to continue economic relations with a particular 
employer. It is, consequently akin to the right of a 
merchant to the patronage of his customers, or the 
right of any man to pursue a lawful good by lawful 
means. Hence it is a right toa social relation, which 
leads to a material good, rather than a right to the 
material good itself. In a general way it is a right to 
liberty rather than to property; a right to pursue 
rather than a right to possess. Consequently, it may 
be violated as truly as the right to patronage is vio- 
lated by an unjust boycott; as truly as the right to 
obtain a promised gift is violated through slander 
which prevents the would-be giver from carrying out 
his intention. The nature of the right to patronage 
will be discussed presently in connexion with the 
boycott. 

Now it would seem that a right to his job in this 
sense of the phrase does inhere in the labourer who 
would suffer grave inconvenience if compelled to seek 
some other occupation; for example, a man with a 
family who owns a home where he works, and who 
would be unable to get employment at his trade from 
another employer in the same city. There is good 
reason to maintain that the employer who should dis- 
charge such an employee without grave reason would 
sin against not merely charity but justice. Con- 
versely, cases can occur in which the labourers who 
quit their employer without a sufficiently grave reason 
sill be guilty of injustice toward the latter. If these 
propositions are not sound, no boycott, however un- 
reasonable, will be unjust merely because of the dam- 
age inflicted through the withdrawal of patronage. 
The labourers that take the places of the striking 
workers, who are assumed to have this right to their 
jobs, will likewise violate justice unless they have a 
sufficiently grave reason for the act. The right of the 
strikers to their jobs is not valid against other workers 
who are in grave need. For example, if the latter can- 
not without great difficulty find employment else- 
where, they will offend neither against charity nor 
justice when they take the places of the former; for 
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they, no less than the strikers, have a right to seek and 
obtain a livelihood on reasonable terms. Both classes 
of workers are contending for advantages that both 
have a right to pursue, and their respective rights 
must be interpreted and determined by reference to 
their respective conditions and needs. Hence it may 
happen that the prior right of the old employees to 
their jobs will give way before the sufficiently grave 
needs of the new-comers. Thus far we have assumed 
that the employer is attempting to compel his old em- 
ployees to accept unjust conditions, but that he accords 
full justice to the new ones. If, however, he is willing 
to treat the former justly they do wrong to strike, and 
their right to their jobs would seem, generally speak- 
ing, to be forfeited by such conduct. On the other 
hand, ifthe new men submit to unjust conditions, at 
least if they consent to work for less than living wages, 
they commit an illicit action, and consequently use im- 
moral means to prevent the old employees from obtain- 
ing an advantage that the latter have a right toseek. 
And yet, the needs of the new men may be sufficiently 
grave to justify them in submitting to these harsh 
terms for themselves, and in depriving the older men of 
their jobs. Suppose, however, that the action of the 
new-comers finally results in the old employees, or some 
of them, returning to work on the old, unjust condi- 
tions. This is what usually happens when a strike is 
lost through the employment ofnewmen. In thiscase 
the new men undoubtedly co-operate in producing an 
unjust effect, that is, in causing injustice to the old 
employees. The latter are unjustly treated, yet the 
instrumental agents of such injustice, namely, the new 
men, will be justified if their needs are such as to com- 
pel them to work under unsatisfactory terms. They 
sometimes lack such justification, particularly when 
they are professional ‘‘strike breakers”, and when 
they would better their condition by holding off, and 
assisting the striking workers to obtain the just terms 
that are sought. 

In view of the foregoing outline of the equities of 
the situation, the question concerning the morality of 
violent methods of supporting a strike may be an- 
swered somewhat as follows: Asagainst the employer, 
the strikers have noright to destroy his property; for 
this is lawful only as one of the extreme measures of war, 
anda strike, no matter how just, has not the moral 
standing of a just war. Asagainst the men who take 
the places of the strikers, no violence is lawful when the 
action of the former is justified by their own needs. 
Will it be lawful when there is no such justification? 
May not the strikers forcefully repel unjust assaults 
upon their rights to decent conditions of employ- 
ment, just as a man may use force to withstand the 
attack of a burglar? Pottier hesitates about giving a 
categorical answer, contenting himself with the state- 
ment that force will certainly not be justifiable when 
less objectionable means would be effective, or when 
the good effects to be expected are not great and cer- 
tain in proportion to the evil effects (De Jure et Jus- 
titia, pp. 228, 229). Now, it is certain that the good 
effects to be obtained through the use of violence are 
practically never sufficient to outweigh the evil effects; 
for the benefits that labour would thus secure are in- 
significant compared with the social disorder and an- 
archy through which they would be obtained. The 
interests and rights of a class must yield before the 
interest and rights of the community. 

The sympathetic strike occurs when labourers who 
have no personal grievance quit work in order to aid 
their fellows. It can be directed either against the 
employer of the latter, or against some other em- 
ployer who is not concerned in the original dispute. 
We have an example of the first kind when the brake- 
men on a railway strike out of sympathy with the 
trackmen who have left work because they have been 
refused an increase in wages. If the cause of the 
trackmen is just, the brakemen will not be wrong t& 
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thus acting; for the employer’s right to the continued 
services of the brakemen is valid only so long as he 
treats them reasonably, and does not use the advan- 
tages which he derives from their services for unreason- 
able ends. On the other hand, their obligation to 
continue at work ceases when a reasonable cause 
arises. Such a reasonable cause may well be at hand 
when their continuation at work becomes a means of 
assisting the employer in his unjust course towards the 
trackmen, while their withdrawal from his service will 
be effective in compelling him to do justice. Their 
obligation towards their employer gives way before 
their right morally to coerce him to grant justice to 
their fellows. If, indeed, they should quit work with- 
out any reasonable cause whatever, they would be 
guilty of unreasonable interference with the employer’s 
right to pursue the advantages to be derived from the 
railroad industry, but the cause of the unjustly treated 
trackmen may be sufficient to render the interference 
reasonable. It is on this principle that a strong na- 
tion or a strong man is justified in coming to the 
assistance of a weak nation or a weak man who is 
oppressed by a nation or man with whom the assist- 
ing power or person is at peace. When, however, the 
sympathetic strike is against another employer than 
the one concerned in the original dispute, when, for 
example, brickmakers quit work because their em- 
ployer continues to furnish material to a builder 
whose employees are on a strike, it will ordinarily be 
contrary to both charity and justice. To be sure, 
there are extreme cases in which the unconcerned em- 
ployer would be under an obligation of charity to as- 
sist the labourers who are involved in the first strike, 
by ceasing to have business intercourse with the offend- 
ing employer, but such cases would be of rare occur- 
rence. Much rarer would be the situation in which a 
sympathetic strike against employers generally would 
be morally permissible. For the great body of em- 
ployers and the general public are not reasonably 
treated when they are compelled to suffer so great in- 
convenience in order that an offending employer may 
be coerced into reasonable treatment of a small sec- 
tion of the community. While we cannot be certain 
that a general strike is never justified, we can safely 
say that there is against it an overwhelming presump- 
tion. 

B. The Boycott—In general the boycott is a con- 
certed refusal to engage or continue in business or 
social intercourse with a person or corporation. Like 
the sympathetic strike, it is of two kinds, primary and 
secondary, or simple and compound. The primary 
boycott is carried on against a person with whom the 
boycotters have had a dispute; the secondary against 
some person who refuses to join in the primary boy- 
cott. The morality of the primary boycott depends 
upon the grievance that the boycotters have against 
the boycotted, and the extent to which, and the means 
by which it is prosecuted. If the labourers have not 
been unfairly treated by the person with whom they 
are at variance, they commit injustice when they or- 
ganize and carry on a boycott against him. It is 
true, indeed, that the employer or business man has no 
absolute right, nor any property right, to the patron- 
age of his employees. ‘The same principle applies to 
the merchant and his customers. Nevertheless both 
have a right that is valid as long as it is not forfeited 
by unreasonable conduct. The basis of this right is the 
same far-reaching principle that we noticed in con- 
nexion with the right of a man to his job, and of an un- 
concerned employer to the services of his employees 
who threaten to make him the victim of a secondary 
sympathetic strike. It is the principle that every 
man has the right to seek and obtain material goods 
and opportunities on reasonable terms, and without 
unreasonable interference. Indeed, this is the real 
basis of even property rights, and the sole final justifi- 
cation of all the recognized property titles. Hence it 
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is a violation of justice to deprive a man of the bene- 
fits of social or business intercourse without some 
sufficient reason. But there can be a sufficient rea- 
son. It will be present when the injustice inflicted by 
the employer is grave, and when no milder method 
will be effective. To deny this would be to maintain 
that the employer has a right to pursue his advantage 
in an unreasonable way, and immune from reasonable 
interference. The labourers are endowed with the 
same right of seeking material benefits on reasonable 
conditions and by reasonable methods; in this case the 
boycott is a reasonable method. After all, the boy- 
cott does not differ essentially from the strike, which 
is also a concerted refusal of intercourse. But the 
boycott must be kept within the limits of justice and 
charity in its process and extent. It must be free 
from violence and other immoral circumstances, and 
it must not be carried so far as to deny to its object the 
necessaries of life, or any of those acts of social in- 
tercourse which are demanded by the fundamental 
human relations,—what the theologians call the “‘ com- 
munia signa charitatis”. For the sake of clearness 
and simplicity, the foregoing observations refer oniy to 
cases in which a boycotted employer is treating his 
employees unfairly; but it is obvious that lawful boy- 
cotts have a much wider application. When the cause 
and the need are sufficiently grave, the boycott may be 
employed with due moderation against any unreason- 
able conduct that inflicts harm, material, moral, or 
religious, upon a section of the community. Witness 
the boycotting of perverse newspapers and theatres. 

The secondary boycott is directed, as already noted, 
against ‘“‘innocent third persons”, that is, those per- 
sons who refuse to assist in the primary boycott. For 
example, the labourers refuse to buy from a merchant 
who will not discontinue his patronage of a manufac- 
turer against whom they havea grievance. In princi- 
ple it is the same as the secondary sympathetic strike, 
and in practice it is likewise immoral except in ex- 
treme cases. It is ordinarily immoral because it is an 
unreasonable interference with the right of the uncon- 
cerned person to pursue and possess the advantages 
of social or business intercourse with his fellows, that 
is, with the person who is originally boycotted and the 
boycotters themselves. It is an unreasonable inter- 
ference because it subjects him to what is in most cases 
an unreasonable inconvenience, that is, the depriva- 
tion of intercourse with either the boycotted or the 
boycotters. This inconvenience is unreasonable be- 
cause it is excessive as compared with the moral 
claims of the boycotters to the co-operation of the man 
who is compelled to suffer the inconvenience. That 
the former have a right to bestow their patronage 
where they please, is true as a general proposition, but 
the proposition is too general to reflect adequately the 
equities of the situation. Undoubtedly the labourers, 
or any other class of persons, are within their rights 
and exempt from moral censure when they transfer 
their patronage to some person whom they wish to 
favour; in the secondary boycott, however—and in 
the primary as well—the desire to help a friend is only 
incidental, while the intention to injure the boycotted 
person is direct and primary. This is not morally 
lawful unless the thing that they seek to compel him 
to do can be reasonably required of him. For exam- 
ple, when labourers withdraw their trade from a mer- 
chant because he refuses to refrain, at great financial 
loss, from patronizing a manufacturer who, we will 
suppose, is justly boycotted by the labourers and their 
friends, he is compelled to undergo a loss that is out of 
proportion to his duty of assisting the latter. His 
right to business intercourse on reasonable terms is 
violated. 

On the other hand, cases do occur in which an un- 
concerned person may reasonably be required to give 
up the advantages of business relations with the man 
against whom the primary boycott is directed; if he 
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refuses, he may rightfully be made the object of a 
secondary boycott until he is ready to act reasonably. 
A clothing merchant who obstinately continues to buy 
his supplies from a boycotted manufacturer of ‘‘sweat- 
shop” goods would seem to be a case in point. For 
the merchant can with no great inconvenience pur- 
chase his goods elsewhere, the manufacturer, it is 
assumed, rightly deserves to be boycotted, and the sec- 
ondary boycott will not only tend to induce the mer- 
chant to assist the original boycott, but will directly 
and in itself increase the scope of the latter. Conse- 
quently the secondary boycott is not essentially and 
always wrong. Lawyers, and occasionally judges, con- 
demn it on the ground that it involves threats, or that 
it causes injury to a man’s business, or that it implies 
a conspiracy, but every one of these features is con- 
tained in a strike. Whatever may be the legal aspect 
of the matter, a threat is not morally wrong per se. Its 
morality depends upon what is threatened, and how, 
and why. Injuries indirectly caused, which is the case 
in strikes and boycotts, are justified whenever all the 
conditions are present which render morally lawful the 
performance of an action not bad in itself, but which 
produces both good and bad effects. The morality 
of a conspiracy is determined on the same principle. 
Although the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission de- 
nounced the secondary boycott unreservedly, the par- 
ticularly immoral and cruel instances cited show that 
the commission had in mind the abuses of the practice 
rather than the practice itself. Nevertheless, the 
abuses seem to be so frequent in actual life that we 
cannot wonder at the attitude of those who wish to 
have the practice forbidden by positive law. 
C. The Closed Shop, or the Union Shop.—These 
be point to that method or policy of the unions 
y which their members refuse to work with non- 
unionists in the same establishment or employment. 
Now, if, as sometimes happens, the unions refuse to 
admit non-unionists to membership on reasonable 
terms, in order to monopolize the trade or employ- 
ment, their action will, generally speaking, be unchar- 
itable, if not unjust. But if the union is willing to ad- 
mit all capable workers, and if it has a sufficient reason 
for pursuing the closed-shop policy, the latter will be 
neither unjust nor uncharitable. Among the consider- 
ations advanced in justification of the policy are the 
following: The non-unionist ought to help to defray 
the expenses of organization, from which he derives 
so much benefit; the presence of non-unionists in an 
establishment often prevents that peace and discipline 
which is one of the aims and results of an agreement 
between the union and the employer, and provokes 
constant bickering between the two classes of work- 
ers, and, most important of all, the average employer 
strives to supplant gradually the unionist employees 
or to reduce their wages to the lower level accepted by 
the non-unionists. In a word, the general defence of 
the closed-shop policy is that it is indispensable to 
effective organization. The employment inevitably 
tends to become all union, or all non-union. This de- 
fence may not be fully justified by the vital facts, but if 
it does give a true account of the situation, the closed- 
shop policy is justifiable; for, as a general rule, organi- 
zation is necessary to obtain just conditions for la- 
bour. Of course there are exceptions to this rule. 
We speak here only of what generally happens, with- 
out inquiring into the frequency of the exceptions. In 
so far as the closed shop is necessary as a means to 
reasonable conditions of employment, it will not be 
immoral, as against either the non-unionist or the 
employer. Neither is deprived of his right to enter eco- 
nomic relations and pursue his livelihood on reason- 
able conditions. It is reasonable that the non-union- 
ist should comply with that condition which alone 
makes justice possible for the mass of his fellow- 
workers, and it is unreasonable that he should desire 
to work as a non-unionist when such action tends to 
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produce unjust circumstances for all. There are, in 
deed, cases in which the inconvenience of joining the 
union is great, as compared with the harm that would 
be done to the class through the opposite course. 
Membership in the union would then be an unreason- 
able pre-requisite to employment. 

The closed-shop policy is often objected to, on the 
ground that it deprives the non-unionist of his natural 
right to work. In this assertion the right to work, 
which no one denies, and which cannot possibly be 
violated except by physical restraint, is confounded: 
with the right to work in certain conditions and re- 
lations. The specific demand of the non-unionist is 
that he shall be permitted to work beside members of 
the union. If this were an unconditional right 
it would contradict and annul a similar right of 
the unionist, namely, the right not to work beside 
theformer. One of these rights is no better than the 
other. In point of fact neither is genuine, for there 
can be no such prerogative as an unconditional right 
to a social relation. The right of a non-unionist to 
work in the same shop with a unionist is no more un- 
conditional than the right to strike, to boycott, or to 
enter any social relation which requi~es the consent of 
the other party. It is conditioned by the circum- 
stances, and it is valid only when these are reasonable. 
In the hypothesis that we are considering, membership 
in the union is such a reasonable condition, while re- 
fusal to enter is unreasonable. Hence, if the closed- 
shop policy is necessary in order to obtain proper con- 
ditions of employment for the body of the labourers, 
it will not violate the right of the non-unionist, even if 
it prevents him from obtaining any employment; for 
the right in question is dependent upon the contin- 
gency that it be exercised within reasonable limits. 
To deny this is implicitly to assert that the unionists 
are obliged to work in conditions that are unreas- 
onable. Finally, the policy under discussion may 
properly be opposed by an employer who otherwise 
treats his employees fairly. Contrary to the impres- 
sion that seems to be prevalent, the closed shop is not 
an innovation. It was enforced for centuries by the 
guilds, and for a long time in many places it was sanc- 
tioned and prescribed by civil legislation (Cf. Ashley, 
“English Economic History”, I, 82). Practically 
speaking, the law forbade a man to work at his trade 
unless he belonged to the guild. What the civil law 
could then command, individuals can now with rea- 
son seek to obtain by persuasion, bargaining, and 
contract. 

The methods and policies discussed in the foregoing 
pages exhibit all the more important moral aspects of 
the labour union. All these practices involve eco- 
nomic relations which are a means of obtaining ma- 
terial goods. If the relations were not necessary to 
this end, they could not become the basis of rights. 
Since they are necessary, they give rise to a right, 
which, like all other rights, is limited by the end to 
which it is a means, and is sufficiently realized when 
it can be exercised on reasonable terms. On this 
principle, and on this principle only, we justify every 
kind of right, whether to life, property, or liberty. 
Andallthat has been said in connexion with the strike, 
the boycott, and the closed shop, was merely an at- 
tempt to apply this general and far-reaching principle. 
To forestall misunderstanding, it may be well to note 
that every violation of justice through labour-union 
methods is also a violation of charity, and that charity 
may sometimes be offended without any breach of 
strict justice. ; 

D. Limitation of Output and of Apprentices.—The 
practice of restricting the amount of work to be per- 
formed, or the quantity of product to be turned out, by 
its members seems to be more frequent than the union 
is generally willing to admit. But it is probably less 
frequent than the opponents of the union assert. In 
itself this method is not wrong, and it may even be 
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laudable. Competent authorities maintain that the 
exceptional workman is often constituted the pace- 
maker for all the others, and that the intensity of ex- 
ertion demanded by many forms of high-speeded 
machinery has considerably reduced the working-life 
of the labourer (see Brooks, ‘‘ The Social Unrest”, 
191; and ‘‘Final Report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion”, p. 733). In such cases the union does well to 
endeavour to keep the output of the average man 
down to an average reasonable limit. When the re- 
striction goes beyond this, and is motived by indo- 
lence or by the desire of making a job last longer, it 
is clearly unjustifiable and dishonest. To the com- 
plaint of the employer that in many of the skilled 
trades the union will not permit the training of a 
sufficient number of apprentices, the unionist replies 
with a simple denial. The explanation of the differ- 
ence between them is largely in their different stand- 
ards of sufficiency. Both recognize that a scarcity 
of apprentices tends to make wages high, but they do 
not agree as to the point at which wages are suffi- 
ciently high. Since the employer is generally able to 
pass the extra cost of labour on to the consumer, he 
is not seriously injured, at least financially, by the 
practice. But the consumer suffers unjustly, if the 
supply of skilled workers is kept so low that their 
wages are unreasonably high. The workers who are 
able and willing to qualify for the trade are also in- 
pide inasmuch as they are compelled to enter a 
ower and less remunerative occupation. At what 
precise point in the wage scale a real injustice is done 
the consumer, it is practically impossible to say; but, 
since such a point can be reached, since the men in 
those trades where limitation of apprentices is en- 
forced are, as a rule, sufficiently organized to defend 
their just interests, and since a considerable injury is 
done to those who are excluded from the trade, the 
practice would seem to be of doubtful moral correct- 
ness. After all, a labour union can become a real 
monopoly, capable of practising extortion upon the 
community as truly, though not as extensively, as a 
monopoly of products. 

While the unions are a necessity of our present in- 
dustrial system, they are nevertheless, both in spirit 
and in many of their methods, a necessary evil. They 
are too often established and maintained on the 
theory or conviction that the competition between 
employer and employee is a veritable warfare, in 
which each is at liberty to strive for all that he can 
possibly secure, and in which the victory is always to 
the stronger force. If competition were restrained by 
law or by some other species of social control within 
the limits of reason and morality, if the taking of 
exorbitant profits and the reduction of wages below 
the level of decent living were alike rendered impos- 
sible, the union would still be desirable, indeed, just 
as organization is desirable for every class of men 
whose interests are common; but a far greater pro- 
portion of its activities could be devoted to mutual 
help, especially in the form of insurance, and a much 
smaller proportion to the struggle against the impo- 
sition of unfair terms, and to economic warfare gen- 
erally. In that better, though still remote, day, most 
of the extreme methods of the union, such as the 
strike, the boycott, and the closed shop, could be dis- 
carded in favour of milder practices, such as collec- 
tive bargaining, insurance, and education. 

ADAMS AND Sumner, Labor Problems (New York, 1905); 
Commons, Trade Unions and Labor Problems (New York, 
1905); Wrap, History of Trade Unionism (London, 1894); 
Iprm, Industrial Democracy (London, 1902); Buiss, The New 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform, s. v. Trade Unionism (New York, 
1908); MacDonaxp and others in Jrish Theological Quarterly 
(1906, 1907), articles on Boycotting; ANToINE, Cours d’ économie 
sociale (Paris, 1899); Porrrmr, De Jure et Justitia (Liége, 1900); 
VERMEPRSCH, Questiones de Justitia (Bruges, 1901); Leam- 
KUHL, Theologia Moralis, I (Freiburg, 1893); Tanqurrry, De 
Justitia (Paris, 1904); Leamxuat and others, Die Sociale Frage 
(Freiburg, i895). 
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Labrecque, Micuart Tuomas. See CxIcouriMi, 
DIocESE OF. 


La Bruyére, JEAN pb, b. at Paris in 1645; d. at 
Chantilly in 1696. He was the son of a comptroller 
general of municipal revenue. An advocate in the 
Parlement of Paris, he soon gave up the bar and pur- 
chased a post from the Treasurer of Finances at Caen 
(1673), continuing to reside at Paris. He was leading 
a studious life there “‘in the solitude of his study”’ ac- 
cording to his own expression, when Bossuet’s friend- 
ship secured his admission into the house of Condé to 
teach history to the Duc de Bourbon, grandson of the 
victor of Rocroi. This boy was then six years old, and 
for two years received lessons from his new tutor. 
The latter only half succeeded in his task, but he se- 
cured the friendship of the great Condé, and remained 
at Chantilly attached to the duke’s person, with a pen- 
sion of 3000 livres, until he died of an attack of apo- 
plexy in 1696, having been for three years a member of 
the French Academy. Favourably placed for seeing 
the world, and led to judge it without indulgence, both 
because of the rebuffs which he must have experienced 
in his subordinate position and because of his upright 
but proud and morose nature, he published anony- 
mously in 1688 “ Les Caractéres de Théophraste, tra- 
duits du Grec, avec les caractéres et les mceurs de ce 
siécle”. The book met with great success. Though 
his means were modest, the author freely gave his 
manuscript to the bookseller Michallet as a contribu- 
tion towards the dowry of his daughter, and it is 
claimed that it brought in nearly 300,000 franes. The 
first part of the book was a not very remarkable trans- 
lation of a faulty text. The second part assumed 
larger proportions, especially as regards the “por- 
traits”. La Bruyére continued to add to it from the 
first edition (1689) to the ninth (1696). The first fif- 
teen chapters, he said with some complacency in his 
rather loosely-drawn plan, “are preparations for the 
sixteenth and last, ‘Des esprits forts’, in which Athe- 
ism is attacked and perhaps overthrown”. 

La Bruyére must not be regarded as a profound and 
powerful moralist like Pascal. He is a keen, honest, ~ 
Christian observer and, above all, an admirable writer. 
But the stylist and the artist are too much in evidence; 
he lacks the large simplicity of the authors of the pre- 
ceding generation. His art is, however, inimitable. 
Particularly striking is the variety, the finish of detail, 
the profusion of wit, the skill in securing an effect, the 
inexhaustible resources of his diction; his works are an 
inventory of the powers of the French language. By 
his ideas as well as his life he belongs to the seven- 
teenth century, but his brief and sententious phrases 
foreshadow the eighteenth. 


Fournier, La comédie de La Bruyére (1867); Auuatre, La 
Bruyére dans la maison de Condé (1886). 
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Labuan. See Borneo. 


Labyrinth, a complicated arrangement of pathsand 
passages; or a place, usually subterraneous, full of 
windings, corridors, rooms, ete., so intricately ar- 
ranged as to render the getting out of it a very diffi- 
cult matter. The labyrinth as an architectural term 
derives its name from the famous ancient or myth- 
ical labyrinths of Crete and Egypt. Geometrical 
figures composed of various pieces of coloured marbles 
and so disposed as to form labyrinths were frequently 
found in the pavements of French cathedrals and 
so-called labyrinthes de pavé. The finest remaining 
example is in the centre of the nave of Notre Dame, 
Chartres, and a person following the various windings 
and turns of the figure would walk nearly 800 feet 
before he arrived at the centre; although the cireum- 
ference does not exceed thirteen yards. Similar 
labyrinths formerly existed at Notre Dame, Paris 
at the cathedral of Reims, and at Amiens. This 
latter was only taken up in the latter part of the last 
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century, and the centre stone (which is octangular 
and was formerly inlaid with brass imagery) is still 
preserved in the museum of that city. These laby- 
rinths are supposed to have originated in a sym- 
bolical allusion to the Holy City, and certain prayers 
and devotions doubtless accompanied the perambu- 
lation of their Intricate mazes.—In modern times, 
eric a fantastic arrangement of lofty and thick 

edges in a garden as at Hampton Court, where it is 
difficult to find one’s way to the centre. 

Garorri, A History of Art, I, Ancient Art (New York, 1908); 
Bropsrick anp Morton, A Concise Dictionary of Egyptian 
Archeology (New York and London, 1902); Puarn, Glossary 
of Ecclesiastical Ornament and Costume (London, 1868); Wot- 
corr, Sacred Archeology (London, 1868); Fercuson, A His- 
tory of Architecture (New York); Srurets, Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture and Building (New York, 1901); see also pm Rosst. 
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Lac, STANISLAS DU, Jesuit educationist and social 
worker, b. at Paris, 21 November, 1835; d. there, 30 
August, 1909. His father, Louis Paul Albert du Lac 
de Fugéres, was descended from a noble family, noted 
in history as early as 1206, and his mother was Camille 
de Rouvroy de Lamairie. Entering the novitiate of 
the Society of Jesus at Issenheim, in Alsace, October 
28, 1853, he studied theology at Laval till 1869, when 
he was ordained priest by Mgr. Wicart, 19 September. 
The following summer (1870) he was made rector of 
the new College of Sainte-Croix, at Mans, where, dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war, he organized an efficient 
hospital service. During the ten months of his rector- 
ship at Mans, twenty-two thousand soldiers sojourned 
successively in his college. In October, 1871, he suc- 
ceeded the martyred Father Léon Ducoudray as Rec- 
tor of the Ecole Sainte-Geneviéve, generally called “ La 
Rue des Postes”’, an institution which prepared candi- 
dates for the great military and scientific schools of 
France. During his rectorship, from 1872 to 1881, 
213 of his pupils were admitted to the Ecole Centrale, 
328 to the Ecole Polytechnique, and 830 to Saint-Cyr. 
With a rare combination of firmness and gentleness he 
trained his students to be such fearless Catholics that 
they gradually infused a Catholic spirit into the mili- 
tary school of Saint-Cyr. This, together with their 
unparalleled success at the entrance examinations, 
was the real cause of the closing of the Jesuit colleges 
in 1880 and of the subsequent persecution of the 
Church in France. In 1880 he founded a new Freneh 
college, St. Mary’s, at Canterbury, England, where he 
remained as rector nine years, venerated and loved by 
all who met him, Protestants as well as Catholics. The 
last twenty years of his life were spent in Paris and 
Versailles, as preacher, director of souls, and founder 
of the “Syndicat de l’Aiguille”, a collection of loan 
and benefit societies for needlewomen, dressmakers, 
seamstresses, especially those young sewing girls who 
are called midinettes. As early as 1901 this syndicate, 
which has spread all over France, counted more than 
two thousand members and two hundred lady patron- 
esses in Paris alone, where its two restaurants, re- 
served exclusively for members, had served more than 
a million meals, and where its preventive zeal had saved 
and consoled thousands of young women. Father du 
Lac had been for many years, in the eyes of the igno- 
rant anti-Catholic multitude, the personification of the 
scheming Jesuit, while the Catholics who knew him 
best thought him only too frank, too apt to waste his 
kindness on men whose hatred of the Church was im- 
placable. He wrote two books: “France” (Paris, 
1888), which vividly portrays the affectionate rela- 
tions between the Rector of St. Mary’s, Canterbury, 
and his French boys; and “ Jésuites” (Paris, 1901), a 
defence of the Society of Jesus, containing many auto- 
biographical reminiscences. In the last long months 
of illness God took him away from the strife of tongues 
into the solitude of a religious house which was not his 
own, a hospital where he died in poverty and perfect 
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VEUILLOT in L’Univers (Paris, September 2 and 5, 1909); 
IprM in L’ Action Sociale (Quebec, 9 October, 1909); America, I 
{pos York, 18 September, 1909); Etudes (Paris, 20 September, 
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La Calzada. See CaLtanorra AND LA CALZADA, 
DIocksE or. 


Lace.—(Lat. laqueus; It. laccio, trine, merletto; 
Sp. lazo, encaje, pasamano; Fr. lacis, dentelle; Ger. 
Spitze).—I. Hanp-mapr Lacr.—(1) Classification. — 
(a) Needle-made lace, or needlepoint (trine ad ago), 
which has three divisions:—(i) Lacis, lace made by 
working various needlepoint stitches on a specially 
prepared knotted netting (modano) or twisted netting 
(buratto). (ii) Lace made by the needle on a founda- 
tion of woven linen—the pattern sometimes made by 
drawing threads together by the needle, sometimes by 
cutting portions of the linen away and sewing over the 


Fig. 1. FLoUNcE oF GENOESE Bossin Lace 
XVI Century, Pollen Collection, London 


remaining threads. This linen lace is called drawn- 
work (tela tirata) and reticello or cut-work (tela tagli- 
ata). A Venetian chalice-cover of the seventeenth 
century has a background of cut-work, the figures 
being worked in punto in aria. (ii) Needle lace made 
without any foundation at all, and hence called 
punto in aria. This includes every variety of needle- 
made or point lace made entirely without founda- 
tion, such as Venice and Spanish flat point and raised 
point, point de France, Alengon point, point de gaze, 
etc. However widely dissimilar these laces may be in 
their designs and styles of execution, they all come 
under the head of needlepoint lace. 

(b) Bobbin-point lace, which is made with bobbins 
on a pillow (trine a fuselli) or by crochet, tatting or 
simply twisting and knotting threads by hand into 
fringe as in macramé (Sp. moresco). There are three 
‘chief ways of making bobbin-lace. (i) Early or 
peasant lace.—A tape, sometimes plain, sometimes 
ornamented, is made on the pillow, and joined up as 
required, but is not cut or finished off until the pattern 
is completed. (ii) Genoese, Milanese lace, etc. (igs. 
1 and 2).—Complete sprays or patterns are made and 
finished on the pillow and afterwards placed as 
required and joined by brides or by a réseau. (iii) 
Mechlin, binche, valenciennes, ete.—The same bobbins 
which were first filled and placed on the pillow con- 
tinue throughout the process, and complete both 
pattern and ground of the lace. eae 

(2) History—Among the Egyptian antiquities dis- 
covered in 1909 by Professor I’. Petrie, at Qurneh, it is 
interesting to recognize the square knotted mesh net- 
ting, similar to the lacis called modano. This netting 
covers the vases found at the side of the coffin of a 
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remarkable burial of the seventeenth dynasty (1600 
B. c.), Other specimens of lace made with bobbins 
(Fig. 9; Cluny Museum) and of lace stitches worked on 
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Fig. 2. Fuounce or Mrnannesre Bossin Lace 
XVII Century, Pollen Collection, London 


linen have been found in Egyptian tombs of the first 
to the third century, and fine specimens of these are in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, and in the 
Cluny Museum, Paris. For many subsequent cen- 
turies we possess no actual specimens of lace fabrics, 
but records, illuminated manuscripts, sculpture, and 
paintings give us evidence that hand-work in lace 
and on linen was continuously and gradually developed 
into the beautiful products of the fifteenth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It will be worth while to 
quote some ancient references. The ‘‘ Ancren Riwle” 
of the thirteenth century cautions nuns against devot- 
“ing too much time to lace and ornamental work, to 
the detriment of work for the poor. The record of a 
visitation at St. Paul’s, London, in 1295, mentions 
lacis under the name of album filum nodatum (knotted 
white thread). A rollof the possessions of the Knights 
Templars after their suppression in 1312 includes an 
inventory of the Temple Church, London. An item in 
this is “fone net which is called Espinum to cover the 
Lectern ”’. 

On the question of design, as indicating the date of 
lacework, the early geometric character of design in- 
spired by the Kast was modified as early as the eighth 
century, as we see, by realistic ornamentation, such as 


Fig. 3. BoRDER OF NEEDLEPOINT 
Worked at the convent of Youghal, Ireland, XIX Century 


the flowing scrolls and vine leaves introduced into the 
initial letters of manuscripts of that date. These 
paintings were chiefly the work of monks of the Bene- 
dictine Order, and the lace at that time was un- 
doubtedly the work of nuns and intended for church 
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purposes. Therefore we may conclude that mutual 
assistance in design was given, as both were working 
for the same object, the ornamentation and glory of 
the Sacred Scriptures and the services of the Church. 

The two earliest known specimens of lace-worked 
linen albs are that of St. Francis, preserved at St. 
Clare’s convent, Assisi, and the alb of Pope Boniface 
VIII (Fig. 8), now in the treasury of the Sistine 
Chapel. The Assisi alb is said to have been worked 
by St. Clare of Assisi and her nuns, and to have been 
worn by St. Francis himself (d. 1226). This alb is 
of hand-woven linen, very fine in texture, and the tela 
tirata work introduces no less than twenty varieties of 
polygonal design. Many of these are formed of the 
Coptic gammadion or symbol of the cross. Symbolic 
animals and chimeras are also introduced, and the 
Eastern character of the design is obvious. The 
other ancient alb is also of linen lace and issaid to have 
been worn by Pope Boniface in 1298. As to its possi- 
ble history, it is known that St. Nilus and his monks 
were driven from the East by the Saracens in the 
tenth century and were welcomed in Italy by Pope 
Gregory V. He established them near Rome, where 
their successors still worship with the Eastern Rite. 
The famous alb may have been brought by these 
monks or by those who followed them from the East. 
The design is worked in punto tirato and is evidently of 


Fic. 4. Borper oF VENETIAN Rose Point 
Worked at the Burano lace school, XX Century 


Eastern origin; the flounce of pillow lace was added 
at a later date. 

Dr. Daniel Rock has pointed out that the long 
strips of lacis and linen lace of early work, now some- 
times found, were covers for the lectern; and this is 
confirmed by the fact that the figure subjects are 
usually worked across the width of the piece, as in a 
remarkable piece dating from the fifteenth century. 
This is a strip of tela tirata, six feet by twelve and one- 
half inches, probably worked by the nuns at Assisi 
as a lectern cover, and representing, among other 
sacred subjects, St. Francis receiving the Stigmata 
(Fig. 7, Pollen Collection). Existing records as early 
as the twelfth century mention ‘worked albs”’ belong- 
ing to the Abbey of St. Albans, and in an inventory of 
1466 of St. Stephen’s, London, we read of ‘worked 
altar cloths and towels” and some with three ‘‘rayes”’ 
ateach end. These ‘‘rayes”’ were rows of insertion of 
reticello work. 

There is no doubt that the Church was the first 
patron of lace-making in Europe, and the finest exist- 
ing specimens both of early and late work were made 
to decorate albs, Mass vestments, ete. A very curious 
specimen of linen lace of pre-Reformation times is the 
pyx veil now existing in the parish of Hesselt in 
Suffolk. This beautiful square, entirely worked in 
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elu irata, has a hole in the centre through which the 
chain passed to hang the vessel containing the Blessed 
Sacrament. 
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Fic. 5. Point pp FRANCE 
Made at Alencon by Venetian workers, about 1670 

The earliest lace-pattern books now existing are 
dated 1527, which proves that the art was already 
well known and practised, as the patterns given in 
these books are only practicable for very experienced 
workers. From this time in Venice began the punto 
tn aria, worked first as flat point and punto avorio, and 
then with numberless enrichments constituting raised, 
or rose, point, point de neige, or rosalline point, cater- 
pillar point, ete. The flowing scrolls and graceful, 
though always conventional flowers, are characteristic 
of the splendid Venetian laces. In the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, is a very remarkable set of 
Mass vestments, chasuble, stole, maniple, and chalice 
veil, made entirely of the finest seventeenth-century 
Venetian rose point; the veil has emblems of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the vine, ears of corn, etc. In the 
same place is a splendid altar-frontal of seventeenth- 
century gros point de V enise. 

It should be remembered that many articles made 
for church use in early times are much to be admired 
as a testimony to zeal and devotion. But some, 


Fic. 6. Care or Howie (Hory) Point 

XVII Century, Pollen Collection, London 
such as the lace chasubles and the alb in Fig. 8, the 
rubrics at present in force would not approve of for 
use in the sanctuary. Albsand cottas should have the 
major part of linen; lace, to be correct, should be only 
twelve inches deep, as an alb flounce, and there should 
be no frill of lace at the neck. 
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Two examples of the flourishing industry of modern 
production of needle-point are given. Tig. 3 is a 
border worked at the convent at Youghal, Ireland. 
Fig. 4 is from the school of Burano, in Venice, patron- 
ized by the Holy Father, the Queen of Italy, and 
others. 

Spanish needlepoint laces may be identified by a 
certain over-elaboration of design and ornaments. 
Much seventeenth- and eighteenth-century church lace 
came from Spain at the time of the Revolution and 
suppression of the monasteries in 1830; hence the 
name ‘‘Spanish point” is often given to gros point de 
Venise. The lace now made in Spain is distinctly de- 
rived and actually named from Flemish and Italian 
originals. Barcelona makes much silk lace. 

A Venetian lace-designer was invited to France by 
Henry III about 1580, and lace-making was estab- 
lished in Auvergne. Fifty years later an edict of the 
Toulouse Parliament put a stop to this flourishing in- 
dustry, and the inhabitants of Velay and Le Puy were 
reduced to misery, but by the exertions of the Jesuit 
Father John Francis Regis (afterwards canonized by 
Clement XIT) the obnoxious law was repealed, and the 
saint is still the patron of lace-making. Lace in those 
days was even technically under the protection of the 
Church, among the names of stitches being ‘‘Pater’’, 


Srrip or TELA TrRavTa 

Probably worked by nuns of Assisi as a lectern cover, showing 
St. Francis receiving the Stigmata; XV Century, 

Pollen Collection 
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“Ave Maria’’, ‘‘Chapelet’”’, ete. More than 100,000 
workers now make pillow lace and point Arabe, as the 
modern guipure is called, at Le Puy, and lace is also 
made in the departments of Cantal and Vienne, and at 
Mirecourt in the Vosges. Alencon had an early lace- 
making industry, and portions of laces made for 
church use about 1550 by the then Duchess of Alencon 
are now to beseen in the museum of that town. Later, 
the needlepoint industry of Alencon was founded by 
Venetian workers imported by the State in 1665, and 
the magnificent point de France was the result (Fig. 
5). The French modifications of Venetian design 
were most ambitious and ingenious, and in any im- 
portant piece of point de France may be found every 
variety of realistic design, or emblems of religion, war, 
or the arts, together with portraits of great personages 
and heraldic devices. Towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century a less ambitious style was adopted, the 
Alencon laces lost their Venetian character, and the 
designs became for the most part a series of small 
floral patterns. Needlepoint is still made at Alencon 
by two or three hundred workers. Pillow lace flour- 
ished in Belgium and Holland from the fifteenth cen- 
tury and attained its apogee in the eighteenth; the 
designs closely followed the fashions of France and 
Italy. Magnificent flounces for albs of Brussels point 
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d’ Angleterre are mentioned in the inventories of Paris 
churches from 1740. 

At the same time that France began to rival Italian 
lace King Charles II of England revived a previous 
edict against foreign laces. But while the French 
successfully rivalled Venetian laces, the fine bobbin 

laces of Flanders 
called point de 
Flandre and point 
ad Angleterre were 
never approached 
by English workers. 
Hollie, or holy, 
point (Fig. 6) is the 
only English dis- 
tinctive needle- 
point lace; this was 
principally used for 
infants’ caps and 
other garments at 
baptism, and the 
Holy Dove, a pot 
with flowers remi- 
niscent of the An- 
nunciation, etc., 
were devices often 
used. Bobbin lace 
has been made in 
XIII Century, Treasury of the England since early 
Sistine Chapel in the sixteenth 
century. Devonshire lace was and is the most im- 
portant. Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire follow 
closely, and nearly every county in England at the 
present time has taken up the industry with praise- 
worthy results. 

The needlepoint lace of Youghal, Ireland, wasstarted 
by the nuns of the Presentation Convent, at the time of 
the terrible famine of 1847. It is celebrated for excel- 
lence both of design and execution and received a gold 
medal from the Vatican for the piece illustrated in 
Fig. 3. Lace has been made at Youghal for empresses 
and queens. In 1905 the sum of $17,500 was paid to 
workers, and the quantity of lace made is always in- 
creasing. Needlepoint lace is also the specialty of 
the Poor Claresat Kenmare; the industry was founded 
in 1862, and beautiful lace was made for the Arch- 
bishop of New Yorkand other prelates. The Institute 
for Deaf and Dumb Girls, St. Mary’s, Cabra, Dublin, is 
most successful with Limerick darned lace. Much is 
made for church use, and it has received honours both 

5 at home and at Chicago in 
1893. The Convent of 
Merey has made Limerick 
and crochet laces ever since 
the Famine year in the 
beautiful old town of Kin- 
sale. Large quantities of 
lace were sold at Chicago; 
about a hundred and fifty 
workers are employed. The 
Co-operative Lace Society 
established at the convent 
at New Ross makes every 
kind of. crochet lace, and 
because of its durability this 
Jace is much used for church 
purposes. Many other con- 
vents and institutions im- 
possible to enumerate en- 
courage this beautiful 
industry with success. In 
the report presented to Parliament in 1909, the value 
of lace exported was estimated at $475,000. But as 
many convents sell privately, this is a very low figure. 

It. Macutne Lacw.—The beautiful laces made by 
machinery are the most widely known and used at the 
present time. England originated lace machines, and 
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Ill Century, Cluny Museum, 
Paris 
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France may claim to have perfected them. The stock- 
ing machine was no doubt the parent of lace-making 
machinery. Themachines werestarted at Nottingham 
in England, early in the nineteenth century, and were 
called bobbin-net, or point-net, or warp-net, machines, 
and the lace first made was often finished and enriched 
by hand. Owing to the destruction of more than a 
thousand stocking frames and lace machines by riot- 
ers, it was made a capital offence in 1812 to destroy 
machines. Imitation lace was shown at the Exhibition 
of 1851, and Nottingham now employs designers for 
lace of all kinds, and produces machinery for making 
the heaviest, as well as the finest, of modern laces. 
Calais in France, St. Gall in Switzerland, and Plauen 
in Saxony are centres of activity and enterprise in the 
production of lace fabrics, and the value of lace manu- 
factured in England, France, Switzerland and Ger- 


many exceeds a billion dollars annually. 

Brawn, Die liturgische Gewandung (Freiburg, 1907); CHARLES 
AND Paass, Broderies et Dentelles (Paris, 1906); Cotn, Ancient 
Needlepoint; Dryer, Entwicklung und Geschichte (Vienna, 
1901); Ferxin, Machine Lace (London, 1867); Perrin, Qurneh 
(London, 1909); Patuiser, History of Lace (London, 1902); 
PouiEeNn, Seven Centuries of Lace (London, 1908); VERHAEGEN, 
Dentelle (Brussels, 1902); Rock, Textiles (London, 1870). 
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Lacedonia, Diocrsr oF (LAQUEDONIENSIS), in the 
province of Avellino, Southern Italy. Lacedonia is 
famous in history for the “conspiracy of the barons” 
of the Kingdom of Naples against King Ferdinand I, 
which took shape in the cathedral of Lacedonia (1484). 
The episcopal see dates from the eleventh century. The 
first known bishop is Desiderius, mentioned in 1082, 
but he is known to have had predecessors. Among the 
other noteworthy bishops were Fra Guglielmo Neritono 
(1392); Antonio Dura (1506); Gianfranecesco Car- 
ducct (1564); the distinguished mathematician Marco 
Pedacea (1584); the learned and virtuous Giacomo 
Candido (1606); Giacomo Giordano (1651), who built 
the episcopal palace and planned a new cathedral; 
Benedetto Bartolo, who was seized by the brigands 
and later redeemed by the Marquess of Carpi; Morea 
(1684), who suppressed certain festivities of pagan 
origin celebrated on the vigil of Epiphany, and laid the 
corner-stone of the new cathedral; Franceseo Ubaldo 
Romanzi (1798), under whom the Diocese of Lace- 
donia was increased by union with Trevico, a neigh- 
bouring diocese subject to the Metropolitan of 
Benevento, and which dates at least from the tenth 
century, when a Bishop Benedetto is mentioned (964). 
Lacedonia has suffered much from earthquakes, espe- 
cially in 1694 and 1702. The diocese is a suffragan of 
Conza and Campagna, and has 11 parishes with 28,000 
souls, 1 Capuchin monastery, and 1 house of the 
Daughters of St. Anne. 

CappELLerti, Le chiese d' Italia, XX (Venice, 1857). 
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La Chaise (CHaize), FRANGOIS D’ AIX DE, confessor 
of King Louis XIV, b. at the mansion of Aix, in Forez, 
Department of Loire, 25 August, 1624; d. at Paris, 20 
January, 1709. He entered the Jesuit novitiate at 
Roanne in 1649; after teaching the humanities and 
philosophy for some time at the Collége de la Sainte 
Trinité at Lyons, he became rector of the same college 
and, somewhat later, provincial of his order. In 1675 
he sueceeded the deceased Father Ferrier as confessor 
to King Louis XIV, and filled this influential but ex- 
tremely delicate position conscientiously for thirty- 
four years. He is often accused of having connived 
at the king’s liaison with Madame de Montespan, and 
of having advised the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and the violent suppression of Protestantism. 
The facts are that La Chaise used all his influence to 
put an end to the king’s illicit relations with Montes- 
pan and finally sueceeded, with the help of Madame 
de Maintenon, in breaking the haison. After the death 
of Queen Maria Theresa in 1683, he advised the king’s 
marriage to Madame de Maintenon, through whose 
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influence the king and the whole court of Versailles 
underwent a wholesome change. 

It is not known in how far La Chaise was connected 
with the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, but it is 
probable that, like most other Catholics of France, he 
advocated it. The accusation that he advised the use 
of violence against Protestants is without founda- 
tion, and does not harmonize with the admitted mild- 
ness of his character. Saint-Simon (Mémoires, IV, 
285-7), Voltaire (Siécle de Louis XIV, III, 305), and 
other enemies of the Jesuits testify to his kindness and 
humanity. He corresponded with Edward Coleman 
concerning lawful means for bettering the sad condi- 
tion of the Catholics in England; but a letter concern- 
ing the extirpation of Protestantism, alleged to have 
been written by La Chaise to Father Petre, the con- 
fessor of James II of England, has been proved to bea 
forgery. Asa mark of esteem King Louis XIV pre- 
sented him with Mont-Louis, a beautiful tract of land 
in the south-eastern part of Paris. In 1804 it was con- 
verted into a cemetery, and it is still known as Pére 


Lachaise. 

CuarITELanizE, Le Pére de la Chaize, confesseur de Louis 
XJIV (Paris and Lyons, 1859); SommMervoagEt, Bibliothéque de 
la Compagnie de Jésus, II (Brussels, 1891), 1035-40. 
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Lacordaire, Jean - Baptiste- HenRI- DoMINIQUE, 
the greatest pulpit orator of the nineteenth century, 
b. near Dijon, 13 May, 1802; d. at Soréze, 21 Nov., 
1861. When he was only four years old he lost his 
father, and was thenceforth under the care of his 
mother, “a brave Christian” but no dévote. She came 
of a family of lawyers, and brought her son up for the 
bar. While still at school he lost his faith. From 
Dijon he went to Paris, to complete his legal studies 
under M. Guillemain. His first efforts at the bar at- 
tracted the attention of the great Berryer, who pre- 
dicted for him a successful career as an advocate. 
Meantime, however, he regained his faith, and re- 
solved to devote himself entirely to the service of God. 
He entered the seminary of Issy, 12 May, 1824, and, in 
spite of the reluctance of the superiors, was ordained 
by Mgr de Quélen, Archbishop of Paris, 22 Sept., 
1827. His first years in the ministry were spent as 
chaplain to a convent and at the Collége Henri IV. 
This work was little to his taste. Accordingly, when 
Mer. Dubois, Bishop of New York, visited Paris in 
1829 in search of priests for his diocese, he found a 
ready volunteer in the young Abbé Lacordaire. All 
arrangements were complete, but before a start could 
be made the Revolution broke out (July, 1830). The 
Abbé de Lamennais, at this time at the height of his 
reputation as a defender of the Church, immediately 
offered him the post of collaborator in “ L’Avenir”, a 
newspaper intended to fight for the cause of “ God and 
Freedom”. The story of this famous journal belongs 
to the article LAMENNAIS. Here it will be enough to 
mention that Lacordaire gladly accepted the offer, and 
abandoned his proposed journey to America. He and 
Montalembert, whom he first met at the office of 
“J Avenir”, were the principal contributors. Their 
programme was to renounce all State protection and 
assistance, and to demand religious freedom, not as a 
favour, but as a right. They advocated free speech 
and a free press, and exhorted the Catholics to avail 
themselves of these weapons in defence of their 
rights. Their religious teaching was strongly Ultra- 
montane. In the first sixteen numbers the leading 
article on seven occasions was from Lacordaire’s pen. 
He did not write on abstract subjects; his line was to 
take some event of the day—some insult to religion, 
some striking incident in the action of Catholics in 
other countries, notably Ireland—and make this a 
text for the demand of religious rights. He possessed 
in a remarkable degree the qualities of a great journal- 
ist—clearness, force, brilliancy, the power to discuss 
the graver topics of the day at short notice, in limited 
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space, and in a manner adapted to the general intelli- 
gence. Royalists and Liberals alike were assailed 
with a power and fierceness never before exerted in the 
cause of religion. Even at this long interval of time 
it is impossible to read his articles without feeling 
keenly their strength and vividness. His contribu- 
tions, and not those of Lamennais, were the most ag- 
gressive. 

When the paper was condemned by the bishops of 
France, it was Lacordaire who suggested the appeal to 
Rome and drew up the memoir to be presented to 
Gregory XVI. But it was he, also, who was the first 
to recognize that their cause was lost, and that they 
must bow to the pontiff’s decision. He left Rome at 
once, 15 March, 1832, though Lamennais and Monta- 
lembert remained for some months longer. The three 
met again at Munich, and there, while at a banquet, 
they received the formal condemnation of the whole 
policy of “ L’Ave- 


nir” (Eneyclical 
“Mirari Vos”, 15 
Aug., 1832). On 


their return to 
France _ Lacor- 
daire went to stay 
at La Chénaie, in 
Brittany, where 
Lamennais had 
established a 
house of higher 
studies for eccle- 
slastics. He re- 
mained there for 
three months. It 
must be said, 
however, that the 
two men were at 
no time altogether 
cordial in their re- 
lations, and less 
than ever after 
their defeat. The 
system of philos- 
ophy adopted by Lamennais was never accepted by his 
colleague, who also refused to pay the homage which 
was expected from the inmates of La Chénaie. But 
the main cause of the contention which arose was that 
Lacordaire’s submission was sincere, whereas Lam- 
ennais continued to speak strongly against Rome. 

Lacordaire left La Chénaie, 11 Dec., 1832, and re- 
turned to Paris, where he was admitted to the circle of 
Madame Swetchine, who exercised a restraining influ- 
ence over him as long as she lived. As the press was 
no longer open to him, he began to give religious lec- 
tures (conférences) at the Collége Stanislas (Jan., 
1834). ‘These were attended by some of the leading 
men of the day, but were soon denounced on account 
of the Liberal views expressed. The archbishop inter- 
vened, and insisted that the lectures should be sub- 
mitted beforehand to censors. The correspondence 
which ensued led to a complete change in the arch- 
bishop’s attitude. He now offered Lacordaire the 

ulpit of Notre-Dame, and there, in the beginning of 
Lent, 1835, the first of the famous conferences was 
delivered. Their success was astonishing from the very 
outset. The second series in the following year met 
with even greater favour. At the conclusion of these 
last conferences Lacordaire announced his intention of 
retiring from the world for a time, in order to devote 
himself to study and prayer. During a retreat at the 
Jesuit house of St. Eusebius in Rome, he resolved to 
enter the religious state. Even in his seminary days 
he had thought of becoming a Jesuit, but had been 
prevented by Mgr de Quélen. He now decided to 
enter the Dominican Order, whose name of “ Friars 
Preachers” naturally appealed to him. Meantime he 
preached a course of conferences at Metz in the 
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Lenten season of 1838, which were equally successful 
with those of Notre-Dame. His “Mémoire pour le 
Rétablissement des Fréres Précheurs” was prelimi- 
nary to his reception of the habit at the Minerva in 
Rome (9 April, 1839). Next year he made his vows 
(12 April, 1840) and returned to France. The first 
house of the restored order was established at Nancy in 
1843; a second at Chalais in 1844; a novitiate at 
Flavigny in 1848; and finally a French province was 
erected with Lacordaire as first provincial. 

Meantime, in the Advent of 1843, the conferences 
were resumed at Notre-Dame, and continued with 
one break until 1852. At first King Louis Philippe 
endeavoured to prevent the resumption of the con- 
ferences, but the new archbishop, Mgr Affre, was firm, 
and merely required that the preacher should wear a 
canon’s rochet and mozetta over his Dominican habit. 
The interest in the conferences was greater than ever. 
It was noted that the orator had gained in depth and 
brilliancy by his years of retirement. And here it 
will be well to describe briefly the nature of the con- 
ferences and the causes of the extraordinary interest 
which they aroused. The old-fashioned sermon— 
text, exordium, three points, and peroration—dealt 
with dogmatic or moral subjects, and was addressed 
to believers. It reached its highest perfection at the 
hands of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Massillon. The 
clergy in the first part of the nineteenth century went 
on preaching as before, speaking of the same subjects, 
bringing forward the same arguments, using the same 
methods; forgetting all the while that they had to 
appeal not only to believers but also to infidels. It 
was Lacordaire’s merit that he discerned the necessity 
of a complete reform; new subjects, new arguments, 
new methods must be adopted. The matter must be 
apologetic, and, as apologetics vary according to the 
nature of the enemy’s assaults, it must be adapted to 
meet the attacks of the day. With the rare insight 
of genius, Lacordaire began where the ordinary apolo- 
gist ends. He took the Church as his starting-point, 
considering her as a great historical fact, and drawing 
from her existence, her long-continued duration, and 
her social and moral action the proof of her authority. 
Thus the first conferences in 1835 treated of the 
Church’s constitution and her social activity. In 
the second course he went on to speak of the doctrines 
of the Church viewed in their general aspect. When 
he resumed the conferences in 1843 he spoke of the 
effects of Catholic doctrine upon the human mind, 
upon the soul (humility, chastity, and other virtues), 
and upon society. Again, before treating of God, 
he took Christ for the subject of the best known of all 
the series (1846). From the Son he passed to the 
Father (1848), proving the existence of God and 
dealing with His work of creation. From God he 
descended to man and the doctrine of man’s Fall and 
Redemption (1849-50). The cowp d’état prevented the 
continuance of the conferences in Notre-Dame, but a 
further course was delivered at Toulouse in 1854, 
treating of life, natural and supernatural. 

So much for the subjects. The form of the confer- 
ences was quite unlike that of the ordinary sermon. 
There was no opening text, or prayer; no firstly, 
secondly, thirdly; no pause between the divisions. 
After a short exordium, indicating the subject to be 
dealt with, he plunged at once in medias res, and let 
his subject grow upon his hearers. His voice, feeble 
at the beginning, gradually grew in volume until it 
rang through the vast vault of the cathedral, some- 
times breaking out into a ery which thrilled the hard- 
est hearts. His gestures were graceful and yet full of 
vigour; his dark eyes flashed out the fire that was 
burning within him. His words were the choice of 
the moment, coming freely to his lips after careful 
preparation of the matter and the main lines of his 
discourse; indeed, his most brilliant passages were 
inspired by some movement among his audience, or 
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some sudden emotion within himself. We can under- 
stand the state of prostration produced by such deliv- 
ery, and how his strenuous efforts tended to shortem 
his life. 

The government of Louis Philippe came to an ig- 
nominious end in Feb., 1848. In his opening con- 
ference of that year, delivered while the barricades 
were still standing, Lacordaire welcomed the Revolu- 
tion in language which was greeted with prolonged 
applause. Now at last he hoped to carry out his. 
old programme of “God and Freedom’’—without. 
the youthful excesses that marred the policy of 
“T) Avenir’. A new paper, “L’Ere Nouvelle’, was: 
started under his editorship, but he wrote little in its 
columns. He realized that his strength lay rather in 
speech than in writing. In the elections he accepted 
a nomination for Paris, but obtained only a smalk 
number of votes. He was, however, returned for the- 
department of Bouches-du-Rhéne. He took his seat. 
on the Extreme Left, clad though he was in his Domini- 
can habit. A few benches below him sat his former 
friend and master, now his bitter foe, Lamennais. 
The invasion of the Assembly by the rabble convinced 
him that his dream of a Catholic republic was not to 
be accomplished. He resigned his seat 18 May, and 
some months later gave up the editorship of “ L’ Ere. 
Nouvelle”. He did his utmost to prevent the Church 
from becoming identified with the Empire established 
by Napoleon JII. For this reason he refused to 
continue his conferences in 1852, though urged to do 
so by Mgr Sibour. His last discourse in Paris was 
delivered in the church of Saint-Roch in 1853. It 
was a sermon on the text: ‘Esto vir’ (III Kings, ui, 
2), and was an outspoken attack on the new Govern- 
ment. After this it was impossible for him to re- 
main in Paris. For the rest of his life he had charge. 
of the military school of Soréze, in the department of 
Tarn, where he inculcated the duties of manliness and 
patriotism as well as religion. Though he was de— 
voted to his youthful pupils, he naturally felt that he 
was exiled and silenced. In 1861 (24 Jan.) he was 
called out of his obseurity to take his seat in the 
Academy—an honour which cast a gleam of bright— 
ness over his last days. It was at this time that he- 
uttered the famous words: “J’espére mourir en 
religieux pénitent et en libéralimpénitent.”’ Towards 
the end of the year (21 Nov.) he passed away at. 
Soréze, after a long and painful illness, in his sixtieth 
year. 

Lacordaire was of middle height, sparely but strong- 
ly built. He always objected to sit for his portrait, 
but one day at Soréze he submitted. He is repre— 
sented seated, and absorbed in prayer, with his hands 
crossed one over the other, for the Elevation bell was 
ringing in the church when the portrait was taken. 

Besides his “ Eloges funébres’’ (Drouot, O’Connell, 
and Mgr Forbin-Janson) he published: “Lettre sur 
le Saint-Siége”’; ‘“Considérations sur le systéme- 
philosophique de M. de Lamennais”’; ‘De la liberté 
d'Italie et de |’Hglise’; “Vie de S. Dominique’; 
“Sainte Marie Madeleine’ (the two last-mentioned 
works contain many sublime passages, but are of 
little historical value). Mme Swetchine said of him: 
“On ne le connaitra que par ses lettres.” Eight 
volumes of these have already been published, in- 
cluding his correspondence with Mme Swetchine and 
Mme de la Tour du Pin, and “Lettres 4 des Jeunes 
Gens”, collected and edited by his friend H. Perreyve- 
in 1862 (tr. Derby, 1864; revised and enlarged ed.,. 
London, 1902). Amongst Lacordaire’s most celebrated 
works are his “ Conférences”’ (tr. vol. I only, London, 
1851); “Dieu et Vhomme” in “ Conférences de Notre- 
Dame de Paris” (tr. London, 1872); “ Jésus-Christ’’ 
(tr. London, 1869); “Dieu” (tr. London, 1870). 

@uvres du k. P. H. D, Lacordaire (Paris, 1873); Foisset, Vie- 
de Lacordaire (Paris, 1870); CHocarne, Le R. P. Lacordaire, sa. 
vie mntime et religieuse (Paris, 1866), tr. The Inner Life of Pére 
Lacordaire (9th ed., London, 1901). These two Lives mutually 
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complete each other: Forsser dealing with the outer life as de- 
tailed in the above art., while CHocaRne tells the wonderful 
story of his mortifications and spiritual trials; MONTALEMBERT, 
Le Pire Lacordaire (Paris, 1862; tr. London, 1863); Ipmm, Le 
Testament du P. Lacordaire (1870); Ricarp, Lacordaire (Paris, 
1888); D’Haussonvitin, Lacordaire (Paris, 1895); SAinTH- 
BEUVE, Causeries du Lundi, I (Paris, 1852); Nouveaux Lundis, 
IV (Paris, 1385)— these articles are written with all the skill 
and discernment of the great critic, who had once been on inti- 
mate terms with Lacordaire; MacNaxsp, Lacordaire, 1802- 
1861 (London, 1890); Lear, H. D. Lacordaire (London, 1882). 
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Jean-TuHfopore Lacorparre, a distinguished 
French entomologist, brother of the famous preacher 
of the same name, b. at Recey-sur-Ouree, Céte-d’Or, 1 
Feb.. 1801; d. at Liége, 18 July, 1870. As a boy he 
was very fond of natural history and especially the 
study of insect life. Family circumstances, however, 
made it necessary for him to adopt a mercantile career; 
he was sent to Havre, and at the age of twenty-four 
sailed for South America. He soon after began to de- 
vote himself to the study of zoology. Visiting South 
America four times between the years 1825 and 1832, 
he travelled on foot through extensive districts in 
order to study the rich insect fauna, particularly the 
beetles. He also undertook a journey to Sen2gambia. 
Intervening years were spent at Paris, where he made 
the acquaintance of the foremost conteniporary 
French zoologists and devoted himself entirely to 
scientific studies. In 1836 he was appointed professor 
of zoology and comparative anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Liege, a position which he held until his death, 
more than thirty years later. 

He was a deeply religious man, particularly in his 
declining years, and one of his daughters became a 
nun. His scientific activity was conspicuous, unsel- 
fish, and uninterrupted, and he was honoured with 
membership in many learned European societies. His 
principal works, which he began to publish in 1834, 
show independent and thorough research, and a full 
command of the extensive literature of entomology. 
While his first work, ‘‘ Introduction 4 l’ Entomologie”’ 
(2 vols., Paris, 1834-38), relates to the whole science of 
entomology, the subsequent volumes deal exclusively 
with beetles (Coleoptera). In 1842 was published 
“Monographie des Erotyliens”’; in 1845-48 (Paris, 2 
vols.) ‘‘Monographie des Coléoptéres subpentaméres 
de la famille des Phytophages”’, published also in the 
“Mémoires dela Société Royale des Sciences de Liége”’. 
But Lacordaire’s principal work is ‘‘ Histoire naturelle 
des Insectes”’, with the sub-title, ‘‘Genera des Coléop- 
téres”’ (Paris, 1854-1876, 12 tomes in 14 vols.) ; it con- 
tains a detailed description of all the then known 
genera of beetles, numbering about 6000. Although 
Lacordaire devoted the last eighteen years of his life to 
this work, he could not finish it. The last three vol- 
umes were written by his pupil, F. Chapuis. The text 
of this great work is accompanied by an atlas of 134 
plates. 


CxHapuis in the preface to vol. X of Genera des Coléopteres 
(Paris, 1874); KNeLurrR, Das Christentum und die Vertreter der 
neueren Naturwissenschaft (Freiburg, 1904). 
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La Crosse, Diocese or (CRossENsIs), erected in 
1868, included that part of the State of Wisconsin, 
U.S. A., lying north and west of the Wisconsin River. 
In 1905 the establishment of the Diocese of Superior 
subdivided this territory and reduced it to the Coun- 
ties of Adams, Buffalo, Chippewa, Clark, Crawford, 
Dunn, Eau Claire, Grant, Iowa, Jackson, Juneau, La 
Crosse, Lafayette, Marathon, Monroe, Pepin, Pierce, 
Richland, Sauk, Trempeateau, Vernon, and Wood; 
an area of 17,299 square miles. It is suffragan to Mil- 
waukee. At the establishment of the diocese there 
were ministering to the scattered Catholic population 
twenty-two priests, who had to eare for twenty-three 
churches and about fifty stations. Besides the En- 

lish and German congregations provision had also 
een made for Poles and Italians. Franciscan sisters 
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and lay teachers had charge of six parish schools. The: 
Very Rev. Michael Heiss, then head of St. Francis’s 
Seminary, Milwaukee, was elected as the first bishop, 
and consecrated 6 Sept., 1868. He was born at Pfal- 
dorf, Bavaria, 12 April, 1818; in 1835 he entered the 
University of Munich, where Mohler, Déllinger, and 
Gérres were professors, intending to study law, but 
changed his mind, took a course in theology, and was 
ordained at the age of twenty-two. Knowing the 
need of German priests in the United States, he ar- 
rived in New York 17 December, 1842, and was affili- 
ated to the Diocese of Louisville. Two years later he 
moved to Milwaukee at the invitation of Bishop 
Henni, and in 1846 erected the first parish church in 
that city, his charge extending over an area of fifty- 
two miles. He opened a seminary ina private house, 
which was subsequently merged into the Seminary 
of St. Francis, of which he was president. During the 
twelve years of his administration in La Crosse, he 
built several churches, including the cathedral, and the 
episcopal residence. While president of St. Francis’s 
Seminary he published in English ‘‘The Four Gospels: 
Examined and Vindicated on Catholic Principles” and 
a Latin essay ‘‘De Matrimonio”. Asa priest he took 
part in the Councils of Baltimore in 1849 and 1866, 
and Pius IX made him a member of one of the four 
great commissions of bishops engaged in the prepara- 
tory work for the Vatican Council, 1869-70. On 14 
March, 1880, he was appointed coadjutor with right of 
succession to the Archbishop of Milwaukee, and suc- 
ceeded 7 September, 1881. He died at La Crosse, 26 
March, 1890. 

Kilian Flasch, second bishop, was born at Retz- 
stadt, Bavaria, 16 July, 1837. His parents took him 
to the United States when he was ten years old, and 
settled near Milwaukee. He made his academic 
studies at Notre Dame University, and his theological 
course at St. Francis’s Seminary, where he was or- 
dained 16 September, 1859. With two brief inter- 
missions he spent the subsequent years as professor 
and rector of this seminary until he was selected as the 
successor of Bishop Heiss and was consecrated Bishop: 
of La Crosse, 24 August, 1881. During his adminis- 
tration of ten years he laboured zealously to increase 
the churches and the schools of the diocese, and died 
after a long illness, 3 August, 1891. 

James Schwebach, his viear-general, succeeded him 
as the third bishop, and was consecrated 25 February, 
1892. He was born at Platten, Luxemburg, 15 Au- 
gust, 1847. He made his early studies at the college 
of Diekirk, and in 1864 emigrated to the United States, 
where he completed his course at the Seminary of St. 
Francis, Milwaukee, and was ordained 17 July, 1870. 
Soon after, appointed rector of St. Mary’s Church, La 
Crosse, he built two schools and two churches there, 
under Bishops Heiss and Flasch. The latter appointed 
him vicar-general and administrator of the diocese. 

Religious communities in the diocese-—Men: Jes- 
uits, Dominicans, Fathers of the Holy Ghost, Mission- 
ary Fathers of the Sacred Heart. Women: Francis- 
can Sisters of the Perpetual Adoration, Sisters of the 
Third Order of St. Dominic, Sisters of the Sorrowful 
Mother, Hospital Sisters of St. Francis, School Sisters 
of Notre Dame, Sisters of St. Dominic, Franciscan 
Sisters of Charity, School Sisters of St. Francis, Sisters 
of the Third Order of St. Francis of Assisi, Sisters of 
St. Benedict, Polish Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of the 
Society of the Divine Saviour. Priests, 177 (26. re- 
ligious); churches with resident priests, 126; missions 
with churches, 86; stations, 6; chapels, 24; college, 
1; students, 225; academies for girls, 2; pupils, 292; 
high schools, 2; parish schools, 76; pupils: boys, 
4874, girls, 5044; orphan asylums, 2; mmates, 180; 
total young people under Catholic care, 10,468; hos- 
pitals, 5; Catholic pcpulation, 112,400. 

ay a rectory, 1869-1910; Catholic Family Al 
mie fe Madani iaoos, Beneigers Almanac (New York, 1888, 
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1893); Reuss, Biog. Cycl. of the Cath. Hierarchy, U.S. (Milwau- 
kee, 1898); The Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee), files. 
THomas F. MERHAN. 


Lactantius, Lucrus Cactiius Frrmianvs, a Chris- 
tian apologist of the fourth century. The name Fir- 
mianus has misled some authors into believing that he 
was an Italian from Fermo, whereas he was an African 
by birth and a pupil of Arnobius who taught at Sicca 
Veneria. An inscription found at Cirta in Numidia, 
which mentions a certain L. Cecilius Firminianus, has 
led to the conclusion in some quarters that his family 
belonged to that place (Harnack, ‘“‘Chronologie d. alt- 
chr. Lit.”, II, 416). Lactantius was born a pagan 
and in his early life taught rhetoric in his native place. 
At the request of Emperor Diocletian he became an 
official professor of rhetoric in Nicomedia. One of his 
poems (Hodoeporicum) is an account of his journey 
from Africa to his new home. It is probable that his 
conversion to Christianity did not take place until 
after his removal to Nicomedia. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that he could not retain his position as public 
teacher after the publication of Diocletian’s first edict 
against the Christians (24 Feb., 303). After his dis- 
missal it was not easy to find pupils in that Greek city 
who would patronize a teacher of Latin, and he was in 
consequence reduced to such poverty that he at times 
lacked the necessaries of life (St. Jerome, ‘‘Chron.”’, 
ad. ann. Abr. 2333). In those circumstances he at- 
tempted to eke out a living by writing. The persecu- 
tion compelled him to leave Nicomedia, and from the 
outbreak of hostilities until perhaps 311 or313 he had to 
find a home elsewhere. The friendship of the Emperor 
Constantine raised him from penury, and though very 
old (extrema senectute) he was appointed tutor in Latin 
to the emperor’s son Crispus. This new appointment 
compelled him to follow his charge to Trier where he 
spent the remainder of his life. It seems very prob- 
able that his transfer to Trier did not take place until 
317, when Crispus was made Cesar and sent to that 
city. Crispus was put to death in 326, but when Lac- 
tantius died and in what circumstances is not known. 
Like so many of the early Christian authors, Lactan- 
tius in al] his works betrays his dependence on classical 
models, and, true to the requirements of his profession, 
he is polished rather than profound. He well merits 
the designation of the ‘‘Christian Cicero” bestowed on 
him by the humanists, for he exhibits many of the 
shortcomings as well as the graces of his master. 
Among the works from his pen still extant, the earliest 
is the “‘ De Opificio Dei’, written in 303 or 304 during 
the Diocletian persecution, and dedicated to a former 
pupil, a rich Christian official named Demetrianus. 
The apologetic principles underlying all the works of 
Lactantius are well set forth in this treatise, which may 
be considered as an introduction to his great work 
‘“The Divine Institutions” (Divinarum Institutionum 
Libri VII), written between 304 and 311. This, the 
most important of the writings of Lactantius, is syste- 
matic as well as apologetic, and was intended to point 
out the futility of pagan beliefs and to establish the 
reasonableness and truth of Christianity. It was the 
first attempt at a systematic exposition of Christian 
theology in Latin, and though aimed at certain pamph- 
leteers who were aiding the persecutors by literary as- 
saults on the Church, the work was planned on a scale 
sufficiently broad to silence all opponents. The 
strength and the weakness of Lactantius are nowhere 
better shown than in this work. The beauty of the 
style, the choice and aptness of the terminology, can- 
not hide the author’s lack of grasp on Christian princi- 
ples and his almost utter ignorance of Scripture. The 
“dualistic and panegyrical”’ passages which have 
been such a puzzle te students of Lactantius are mani- 
festly not from his pen, but from that of some one who 
lived close to his time, probably a rhetorician of Trier. 
The ‘Epitome Divinarum Institutionum’’, made by 
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Lactantius himself at the request of a friend named 
Pentadius, is much more than a mere abbreviation, 
rather a more summary treatment of the subject dealt 
with in the older work. Another treatise, “‘De Ira 
Dei”, directed against the Stoics and Epicureans, is 
supplementary to the “‘ Divine Institutions” (II, xvii, 
5) and deals with anthropomorphism in its true sense. 
Knowing the bent of Lactantius’s mind it is not sur- 
prising that the only historical work we have from his 
pen, the ‘‘De Mortibus Persecutorum”’, should have 
an apologetic character. In this work we have an ac- 
count of the frightful deaths of the principal persecu- 
tors of the Christians, Nero, Domitian, Decius, Vale- 
rian, Aurelian, and the contemporaries of Lactantius 
himself, Diocletian, Maximian, Galerius, Maximus. 
This work, notwithstanding the manifest bias of the 
author, is of prime importance as a source for the last 
and greatest of the persecutions, though, somewhat 
strangely, the style is not so perfect as might be ex- 
pected. The full text is found only in one manuscript, 
which bears the title: ‘‘ Lucii Cexcilii liber ad Donatum 
Confessorem de Mortibus Persecutorum’’. Many at- 
tempts have been made to show that the work was not 
written by Lactantius; however, the coincidences of 
name, both of author and recipient, the similarities in 
style and train of thought between this and other 
works of Lactantius, are too striking to admit of such 
a possibility. The chronological difficulties which 
Brandt thought he discovered are shown by Harnack 
to have no weight (Chronologie, II, 423). Of the 
poems attributed to Lactantius only one, besides the 
““Hodoeporicum”’, is genuine, viz., the “‘ De Ave Phoe- 
nice”’, an account, in eighty-five distichs, of the fabu- 
lous eastern bird which is reborn from its own ashes 
every thousand years. The poem ‘‘De Resurrec- 
tione”’ was written by Venantius Fortunatus, and the 
‘De Passione Domini”’ is by a medieval humanist. St. 
Jerome (De Vir. Ill., c. xxx) mentions two other works, 
“Symposium” and ‘‘Grammaticus”’, which have not 
been preserved. 

Monceravux, Histoire Littéraire de V Afrique Chrétienne, I1 
(Paris, 1902); Branpt, Sitzungsberichte der philos. hist. Klasse 
der Akad. Wiss., CX VIII, CXIX, CXX,CXXYV (Vienna, 1889= 
91). The best edition of the works of Lactantius is that of 
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Laderchi, James, an Italian Oratorian and ecclesi- 
astical historian, b. about 1678, at Faenza near Ra- 
venna; d. 25 April, 1738, at Rome. He is chiefly 
known for his continuation of the ‘‘ Annals” of Baro- 
nius and Raynaldus, which he brought down from the 
year 1566 to 1571. His work, though of some useful- 
ness, is not sufficiently critical and is encumbered with 
numerous unimportant documents. It appeared at 
Rome (1728-1737), and extends from volume XXXV 
to volume XX XVII in the latest edition of Baronius 
(Bar-le-Duc, 1864-83). Laderchi was also the author 
of several other historical works, two of which in- 
volved him in heated literary controversies. His vo- 
luminous “‘Life of St. Peter Damian” (Vita Sancti 
Petri Damiani, Rome, 1702) was mercilessly but ex- 
cessively criticized in the anonymous work entitled: 
“Sejani et Rufini dialogus de Laderchiana historia S. 
Petri Damiani” (Paris, 1705). When he published 
his edition of the “Acts of the martyrdom of St. Crescus 


_and companions” (Acta passionis SS. Cresci et soci- 


orum martyrum, Florence, 1707), the Servite G. Ca- 
passi attacked their authenticity and trustworthiness 
in a letter to the Roman scholar Fontanini. The let- 
ter fell into the hands of Laderchi, who published it 
with a refutation. This elicited a vehement answer 
from Capassi under the title ‘‘Nuge Laderchiane” 
(Genoa, 1709). The ecclesiastical authorities seem te 
have put an end to the controversy; both works were 
placed on the Index (22 June, 1712). ‘These contro< 
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versies probably occasioned the composition of “La 
Critica d’oggidi” by Laderchi (Rome, 1726). He was 
also the author of the following works: ‘‘ De Basilicis 
SS. Martyrum Petri et Marcellini dissertatio histor- 
ica”’ (Rome, 1705); ‘‘ Acta S. Cecilie et transtiberina 
basilica illustrata”’ (Rome, 1722); “Acta SS. Christi 
martyrum vindicata” (Rome, 1723); ‘‘Sanctorum pa- 
triarcharum et prophetarum, confessorum . . . cultus 
perpetuus in Ecclesia catholica assertus et illustratus”’ 
(Rome, 1730). 

Hourrer, Nomenclator, 2nd ed., II, 1128-30; JuNamMANN in 
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Ladislaus, Sart, King of Hungary, b. 1040; d. at 
Neutra, 29 July, 1095; one of Hungary’s national 
Christian heroes. He was the son of Béla I; the 
nobles, after the death of Geisa I, passed over Solo- 
mon, son of Andrew I, and chose Ladislaus to be their 
king in 1077. It is true that he made peace with 
Solomon, when the latter gave up all claims to the 
throne of Hungary; however, later on he rebelled 
against Ladislaus, who took him prisoner and held 
him in the fortress of Visegrdd. On the occasion of 
the canonization of Stephen I, Ladislaus gave Solomon 
his freedom, but in 1086 Solomon, with the aid of the 
heathen Cumans, revolted against Ladislaus a second 
time; the latter, however, vanquished them, and in 
1089 gained another victory over the Turkish Cumans. 
In 1091 Ladislaus marched into Croatia, at the request 
of his sister, the widowed Queen Helena, and took 
possession of the kingdom for the crown of Hungary, 
where. in 1092, he founded the Bishopric of Agram 
(Zagrab). In the same year (1092), he also founded 
the Bishopric of Grosswardein (Nagy-Vdrad), in Hun- 
gary, which, however, some trace back to Stephen I. 
Ladislaus governed the religious and civil affairs of his 
kingdom with a firm hand, particularly at the great 
assembly of the Imperial States at Szaboles, that 
might almost be called a synod. He tried vigorously 
to suppress the remaining heathen customs. He was 
buried in the cathedral of Grosswardein. He still lives 
in the sagas and poems of his people as a chivalrous 
king. In 1192 he was canonized by Celestine III. 


Enpuicuer, Rerum Hungar. Monumenta Arpadiana, I (Saint 
Gall, 1849), 320 sqq.: Frspr, Codex diplomaticus Hungar. (Buda, 
1828), I, 440 sqq.; Acta SS., June, V, 317 sqq.; Marczatt, 
Ungarns Geschichtsquellen (Berlin, 1882), 33 sq.; Csupay, 
Geschichte der Ungarn (Berlin, 1899), I, 151-68; Katnpu in 
Archiv fiir Cisterreichische Geschichte (Vienna, 1902), XCI, 46—- 
py Pree Bibl. Hist. medii evi, 1415, 1, 2; Coevauter, Bio- 
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Ladrone Islands. See Marrana IsLtanps, PRE- 
FECTURE APOSTOLIC OF THE. 


Lady Day. See ANNUNCIATION, FEAST OF THE. 


Laennec,Renf-THforHiLe-HyacinTHE, b.at Quim- 
per, in Brittany, France, 17 February, 1781; d. at Ker- 
Jouanec, 13 August, 1826, a French physician, discov- 
erer of auscultation,and father of our modern knowledge 
of pulmonary diseases. He was the son of a lawyer 
of literary instincts who wrote poems which are said to 
recall those of his better known compatriot De forges 
Maillard. His mother died when he was six, and 
the boy went to live with his grand-uncle the Abbé 
Laennec. At the age of twelve he proceeded to 
Nantes where his uncle, Dr. Laennec, was professing in 
the faculty of medicine at the university. He was 
wonderfully successful in his studies and obtained a 
number of prizes, learned English and German very 
thoroughly, and began his medical studies under his 
uncle’s direction. At nineteen (1800) he went to 
Paris and almost within a year obtained there the 
first prizes in both medicine and surgery at the med- 
ical school of the university. He became a pupil of 
Corvisart, Napoleon’s great physician, who had re- 
introduced into medicine Auenbrugger’s neglected 
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method of diagnosis by percussion of the chest. 
Laennec followed up the idea, so readily suggested by 
this, of listening to the sounds produced within the 
chest and, after twelve years of careful study and 
observation, laid the foundation of the modern 
knowledge of diseases of the chest. He also invented 
the stethoscope, the original employment of the in- 
strument being suggested by his desire to save a 
paee woman’s modesty from the shock of having 

im listen directly to her chest. Roger sums up 
what Laennec had thus accomplished when he says 
that Laennec’s ear opened to man a new world in 
medical science (Roger, ‘“‘Les Médecins Bretons”). 
Laennec published his book on the subject in 1819, 
with the modest motto in Greek “‘ the most important 
part of an art is to be able to observe properly.” 
Prof. Benjamin Ward Richardson declared (Disciples 
of Aisculapius) that ‘‘the true student of medicine 
reads Laennee’s treatise on mediate auscultation 
and the use of the stethoscope once in two years at 
least as long as he is in practice. It ranks with the 
original work of Vesalius, Harvey and Hippocrates.” 
Practically nothing of importance has been added to 
our knowledge of auscultation since Laennec wrote 
this book. Besides this he made very careful studies 
in pathology, especially on diseases of the liver. He 
was the first to study hyatids exhaustively, and it is 
to him we owe the name cirrhosis of the liver. Alco- 
holic cirrhosis is often spoken of as Laennec’s cir- 
rhosis. He threw much light on sclerotic conditions 
generally. Unfortunately while studying tubercu- 
losis over assiduously at a time when its contagion 
was scarcely suspected, he contracted the disease and 
died at the early age of forty-five. 

Laennec was noted for his kindness and was beloved 
by his colleagues and his students. He showed him- 
self especially obligmg towards his English-speaking 
pupils. As might be expected from his Breton birta 
and training, he was intensely religious and was a 
devout Catholic all his life. A characteristic story 
illustrates this: On his way to Paris with his wife he 
was thrown from his carriage. When the vehicle 
was righted and they had once more been seated he 
said to her: ‘‘ Well, we were at the third decade”; then 
they went on with the rosary they had been reciting 
just before the accident. His charity to the poor 
became proverbial and his principal solicitude towards 
the end of his life was to keep as far as possible from 
giving trouble to others. Dr. Austin Flint in his 
lecture on Laennec said: ‘‘Laennec’s life affords a 
striking instance among others disproving the vulgar 
error that the pursuit of science is unfavourable to 
religious faith.” He was one of the greatest clini- 
cal students of medicine of the nineteenth century. 
His principal work is ‘‘De l’auscultation médiate ”, 
Paris, 1819. 

Sarntianon, Laennec, Sa vie et son euvre (Paris, 1904); Ricu- 
ARDSON, Disciples of 4isculapius (London, 1898); Roaur, Les 
Médecins Bretons (Paris, 1900); Watsu, Makers of Modern 
Medicine (New York, 1907). 
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Letare Medal. See Hoty Cross, CONGREGATION 
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Letare Sunday, the fourth, or middle, Sunday of 
Lent, so called from the first words of the Introit at 
Mass, “ Leetare Jerusalem ”—“ Rejoice, O Jerusalem’. 
During the first six or seven centuries the season of 
Lent commenced on the Sunday following Quinqua- 
gesima, and thus comprised only thirty-six fasting 
days. To these were afterwards added the four days 
preceding the first Sunday, in order to make up the 
forty days’ fast, and one of the earliest liturgical no- 
tices of these extra days occurs in the special Gospels 
assigned to them in a Toulon MS. of 714. Strictly 
speaking, the Thursday before Letare Sunday is the 
middle day of Lent, and it was at one time observed 
as such, but afterwards the special signs of joy per- 
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mitted on this day, intended to encourage the faithful 
in their course through the season of penance, were 
transferred to the Sunday following. They consist 
(like those of Gaudete Sunday in Advent) in the use of 
flowers on the altar, and of the organ at Mass and Ves- 
pers; rose-coloured vestments are also allowed instead 
of purple, and the deacon and subdeacon wear dal- 
matics, instead of folded chasubles as on the other 
Sundays of Lent. The contrast between Letare and 
the other Sundays is thus emphasized, and is em- 
blematical of the joys of this life, restrained re- 
joicing mingled with a certain amount of sadness. The 
station at Rome was on this day made at the church 
of S. Croce in Gerusalemme, one of the seven chief 
basilicas; the Golden Rose, sent by the popes to Cath- 
olic sovereigns, used to be blessed at this time, and 
for this reason the day was sometimes called ‘ Domin- 
ica de Rosa”. Other names applied to it were Re- 
freshment Sunday, or the Sunday of the Five Loaves, 
from the miracle recorded in the Gospel; Mid-Lent, 
mi-caréme, or mediana; and Mothering Sunday, in al- 
lusion to the Epistle, which indicates our right to be 
called the sons of God as the source of all our joy, and 
also because formerly the faithful used to make their 
offerings in the cathedral or mother-church on this 
day. This latter name is still kept up in some remote 
parts of England, though the reason for it has ceased 


to exist. 

Duranp, Rationale Divini Officit (Venice, 1568); Marten, 
De Ant. Mon. Rit. (Lyons, 1790); GutRANGER, L’ Année Litur- 
gique, tr. SHEPHERD (Dublin, 1867); Lerosry, Hist. et Symbo- 
lisme de la Lit. (Paris, 1889). 
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Letus, Pompontus, humanist, b. in Calabria in 
1425, d. at Rome in 1497. He was a bastard of the 
House of the Sanseverino of Naples, Princes of Salerno, 
but owing to his great admiration for antiquity and 
the Roman Republic he would not recognize them as 
connexions. When very young he went to Rome and 
became a pupil of Valla. His brilliant capacities won 
him admiration and success. He wished to live the 
life of the ancients. His vineyard on the Quirinal was 
cultivated in accordance with the precepts of Varro 
and of Columella, and he was himself regarded as a 
second Cato. On holidays he went fishing or caught 
birds in his lime-twigs; sometimes he would simply 
spend the day in the open air, refreshing himself at a 
spring or by the banks of the Tiber. One of the most 
important and first known complete MSS. of Plautus, 
that of Cardinal Orsini (now Vaticanus 3870), had been 
brought to Rome in the year 1428 or 1429. It was 
suggested that the plays it contained should be per- 
formed in the palaces of the prelates. Latus became 
stage director of the performances. Finally, he anda 
few kindred souls, Platina, the future librarian of the 
Vatican, Sabellicus, afterwards prefect of the Library 
of San Marco of Venice, founded a semi-pagan acad- 
emy. Its members assumed Latin names and cele- 
brated every year the festival of the Palilia—anniver- 
sary of the foundation of Rome. They also met to 
commemorate a deceased member. A prelate cele- 
brated Mass, Leetus delivered the eulogy. Latin reci- 
tations followed and a banquet closed every meeting. 
At other times, the members gave Latin farces much 
like the Atellane. But Paul II,a pope who did not fa- 
vour the Humanists, occupied the Chair of Peter. Leetus 
was looked upon as a scorner of Christianity and con- 
spirator. Venice delivered him into the hands of the 
pope. Confined in the Castle of Sant’ Angelo in 1468, 
he with Platina and others was tortured. However, 
he defended himself and reminded them that he had 
maintained the immortality of the soul, a belief often 
discussed by the Humanists. On the accession of 
Sixtus [V (1471) Leetus was released and the academy 
allowed to continue its meetings. He lectured in the 
Roman University. He was often seen at daybreak, 
descending. with lantern in hand, from his home on 
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the Esquiline, on his way to his lectures where man 
eager hearers awaited him. He was a very conscien- 
tious professor, especially learned in Roman antiqui- 
ties but exclusively a Latinist. He had declined te 
study Greek for fear of spoiling his Latin style. He 
went so far as to read the most classical authors only 
and disdained the Bible and the Fathers. Until the 
last year of his life he had desired to be buried in an 
ancient sarcophagus on the Appian Way, but he died a 
Christian death. Alexander VI wished his obsequies 
at the church of Aracceli to be magnificent. More 
than forty bishops attended. He was buried at San 
Salvatore in Lauro. 

In the last period of his life, Pomponius Leetus wrote 
short antiquarian treatises (‘‘De magistratibus, sacer- 
dotiis et legibus Romanorum”’; ‘“‘De romanz urbis 
antiquitate”; ‘Compendium historie romane ab 
interitu Gordiani usque ad Tustinum III”’). He pro» 
duced an edition and commentary on the whole of Vir- 
gil, under the name of Julius Sabinus or Pomponius 
Sabinus (Rome, 1487-1490). He owned one of the 
most precious manuscripts of the poet, the “‘Mediceus”’. 
Besides this, he edited the first edition of Quintus Cur- 
tius (about 1470), of Varro’s ‘‘De lingua latina” 
(Rome, 1471), of Nonius Marcellus (Rome, about 
1470). A little later he published the letters of the 
younger Pliny (Rome, 1490). We also owe to him the 
preservation of a part of the work of Festus. His 
MSS., which were first in the library of Fulvio Orsine 
and later at the Vatican, show the extent of his learn- 
ing, his conscientious collation of authors, his art in re- 
viving classical antiquity in the very land of the pagan 
past. He had collected in his home on the Esquiline 
sculptures and inscriptions. He stands as one of the 
best representatives of Italian Humanism, uniting 
great nobility of character and a sincere and artless en- 
thusiasm to a purity of morals rare in such surround- 
ings. 

De Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, I (Rome, 1864), I, 7 (bibliog- 
raphy); pe Norwac, La bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini (Paris, 
1887), 198, 213, 373, 450; SaBELLicus, Opera, Epist., XI (Ven- 
ice, 1560), 56, and Vita Pomponit Leti (Strasburg, 1510), con: 
temporary biography; BurckHARDT, Die Cultur der Renais- 
sance wn Italien, tr., 279; JoRDAN, Topographie der Stadt 
Romim Altertum I (Berlin, 1878),79; CuaTEexain, Paléographie 
des classiques latins, XI (Paris, 1896), pl. xi (autographe, m. 
d’ Agricola); Krtu, Pliny’s Letters, XLX (Leipzig, 1870); M ULLER, 
Nonius, Il (Leipzig, 1888), 277; SpENGEL, Varro, De lingua lat. 
oe 1885), p. xiv; Sanpyrs, A History of Classical Scholarship, 

Pavu Lusay. 


La Fayette, Martz MapELEINE PIOCHE DE LA 
VERGNE, COMTESSE DE, author of memoirs and novels, 
b. at Paris, 1634; d. there, 1693 (al., 1696). She re- 
ceived a very good education and acquired, among 
other accomplishments, a remarkable knowledge of 
Latin and Italian; one of her instructors was the gram- 
marian Ménage. Her wit and literary talents soon gave 
her a leading position in the social life of Paris. She 
was, with her friend, the Marquise de Sévigné, the best 
representative of that set of distinguished ladies known 
as “Les Précieuses’’, whose influence was so great on 
the manners and language of the young Court of 
Louis XIV. She numbered among her friends most 
of the great men of the time: Condé, Huet, La Roche- 
foucauld, Bossuet, La Fontaine; she was also for many 
years the confidante of Princess Henrietta of England, 
the sister-in-law of Louis XIV. Her first venture in 
literature was a novel published without the au- 
thor’s name, “La Princesse de Montpensier” (1662). 
“Zayde”, which was published in 1670 under the 
name of Segrais, is a sort of abstract of “Cyrus”, the 
voluminous novel of Mlle de Seudéry. “La Princesse 
de Cléves”, her masterpiece, appeared in 1678. Itisa 
picture of French social life at the time of the Fronde 
although the scenes are laid in the sixteenth century. 
The moral beauty of the characters reminds the reader 
of the tragedies of Corneille. It may be considered 
as the first French “psychological” novel. The style 
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is clear, simple, lively; it shows no other trace of the 
affectation of the “ Précieuses” than a constant care 
to avoid any word or expression that might seem 
vulgar. Besides these works should be mentioned: 
“Mémoires de la Cour de France pour les années 
1688, 1689” (Amsterdam, 1731). 

Haussonvitie, Les grands écrivains francais (Paris, 1891); 
ANATOLE FRANoR, Introduction & Vhistoire d’ Henriette d’ Angle- 
terre (Paris, 1882); SaintE-Bruve, Portraits de femmes célibres 
(Paris, 1868). 

PIERRE MariQue. 


Lafitau, Josern-FRan¢ors, Jesuit missionary and 
writer, b. at Bordeaux, France, 1 Jan., 1681; d. there, 
1746. He entered the Society in 1696, and the general, 
Tamburini, yielding to his entreaties, sent him to 
Canada in 1711. Appointed to the mission of Sault 
Saint-Louis (Caughnawaga), he made a thorough 
study of Iroquois character and usages, as a prepara- 
tion to his great work “ Mceurs des Sauvages améri- 
cains comparées aux mceurs des premiers temps’, 
published in 1724. It was then that he discovered 
ginseng, a root highly prized as a panacea in China 
and Tartary, one ounce selling for as high as three 
ounces of silver. This discovery created an excite- 
ment comparable to that caused later by the finding 
of gold in California and Australia; but the exporta- 
tion of the root, after promising immense profits to 
Canadian trade, rapidly decreased, owing to over-pro- 
duction and inferiority of quality due to hasty and 
artificial desiccation. Lafitau’s treatise on ginseng 
(1718) drew public attention to this apparent source of 
prosperity. In 1717, Lafitau returned to France in 
the interests of the mission, chiefly to obtain authoriza- 
tion from Court to transfer the Iroquois settlement to 
its present site, which was preferable to the former on 
account of its greater fertility. He likewise pleaded 
for the repression of the liquor traffic. In spite of his 
wish to return to Canada, where his knowledge of 
Indian languages and customs rendered him so valu- 
able that Father Julien Garnier wished to have him re- 
called, he was retained in France, and there his later 
years were spent in writing several works, among 
which, besides those already mentioned, figures his 
“ Histoire des découvertes et des conquétes des Portu- 
gais dans le Nouveau-Monde” (1733). After Charle- 
voix, Lafitau was the most remarkable historian and 


naturalist ever sent to Canada by the Society of Jesus. 
VerREAU, Le P. Lafitau et le ginseng (Montreal, 1858); RocuE- 
MONTEIX, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle France (Paris, 1896). 
LioneL Linpsay. 


Lafléche, Lours-Francgors Ricnpr, French-Cana- 
dian bishop, b. 4 Sept., 1818, at Ste-Anne de la 
Pérade, Province of Quebec; d. 14 July, 1898. He 
studied the classics and theology at Nicolet College. 
Having offered his services to the pioneer Bishop Pro- 
vencher of Red River, he was ordained in 1844, and 
travelled 750 leagues by canoe to reach St. Boniface. 
In 1846 he left with Father Taché for the mission of 
La Crosse island, 300 leagues distant. Besides the 
Sauteux language, he mastered those of the Crees and 
Montagnais prevalent in the North-West, and was the 
first to reduce the latter to grammatical form. In 
1849 Pius IX preconized him Bishop of Arath in parti- 
bus infidelium. Five years of illness and suffering 
having left an infirmity in one of his limbs which he 
bore to the end of his life, he begged to be released 
from the burden of the episcopate and have Father 
Taché’s name substituted in the Bulls of nomination. 
In 1851 he directed the almost incredible defence of 
60 half-breeds against 2000 Sioux near Turtle Moun- 
tain, North Dakota. After a siege of two days (13 and 
14 July), the assailants spied the missionary in sur- 
plice and stole, and withdrew, convinced that the 
Great Spirit protected the half-breeds. In 1856 he 
returned to Canada, where he taught mathematics, 
astronomy, and philosophy at Nicolet College, of 
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which he was appointed president in 1859. In 1866 
Bishop Cook of Three Rivers chose him for coadjutor, 
and in 1870, while at the Vatican Council, Bishop 
Lafléche succeeded to the vacant see. He was no less 
an able administrator than an eloquent orator. Be- 
sides his weekly sermons in his cathedral, where he 
often treated the great social and politico-religious 
questions of the day, his voice was heard on many im- 
portant occasions. A dauntless exponent of Catholic 
truth and an ardent Ultramontane, his utterances were 
not always acceptable to the group of politicians who 
inclined towards Liberalism. When, in 1885, contrary 
to his wish, his diocese was divided, he bowed sub- 
missively to the decree of the Holy See, and soon be- 
held the loss partly repaired by the creation and 
development of several prosperous industrial centres. 
Besides five volumes of pastoral letters, Bishop La- 
fléche published the following works: ‘‘Quelques con- 
sidérations sur les rapports de la société civile avec la 
religion et la famille’ (1866) ; ‘‘Conférences sur |’en- 
cyclique ‘Humanum Genus’”’. 

Benoit, Vie de Mgr. Taché (Montreal, 1904); Mortcn, Dic- 
tionnaire historique des Canadiens de l Quest (Quebec, 1908); 
Desautniers, Généalogie des familles Richer de la Fliche et 
Hamelin (Montreal, 1909). 

LionrL, Linpsay 


La Fontaine, Jean pn, French poet, b. at Cha- 
teau-Thierry, 8 July, 1621; d. at Paris, 13 April, 1695. 
He was the eldest son of Charles de la Fontaine, a 
deputy-ranger, and 
Francoise Pidoux. 
After hehad finished 
his studies at the 
college of his native 
town, he entered the 
Oratory (2 April, 
1641) and was sent 
to the Seminary of 
Saint-Magloire. At 
the end of a novi- 
tiate of eighteen 
months, he realized 
that he was not fit- 
ted for the religious 
life and returned 
to the world. He 
studied law and was 
admitted to the bar, 
a fact now proved 
by the title given 
himinseveral official 
deeds. In 1647 he married Marie Héricart, who gave 
him a son in 1653. Their married life proved un- 
happy, and they agreed to live apart (1658). From 
his childhood he had shown a _ strong fondness 
for poetry. When a boy he used to write verses 
for his own pleasure. The first work he published 
was an imitation of Terence’s ‘‘Hunuchus” (1654). 
Two years later he was introduced to Fouquet, 
who granted him a pension with the understand- 
ing that the poet should send every month, as 
a receipt to the financier, some little piece of poetry 
—ode, madrigal, or rondeau. [or six years he 
divided his time between Paris and Chateau-Thierry, 
giving six months to his official functions and six 
months to the pleasures of a courtier’s life. In 1664 he 
was sworn in as gentleman-in-waiting to the Dowager 
Duchess of Orléans, and was installed in the Luxem- 
bourg. It was at this time that he made the ac- 
quaintance of Moliére, Racine, Boileau, and Chapelle. 

Three series of ‘‘Contes’’, the first six books of his 
“Fables”, and ‘‘ Psyché”’, a novel, were published from 
1665 to 1671. The poet was in full possession of his 
genius and had acquired a greatreputation. In 1672, 
having squandered his fortune, he sold his rangership 
and settled in Paris. For the remainder of his life he | 
had to depend on the generosity of his patrons. He 
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first lived at Madame de la Sabliére’s, in the Rue 
Saint-Honoré (1672-93), where he met a most bril- 
liant society and became the intimate friend of men 
like Turenne, the Prince of Conti, Condé, La Roche- 
foucauld, and distinguished women like Mme de Sé- 
vigné, Mme de La Fayette, Mme de Thianges. In 
1674 he published a new series of ‘‘Contes”, which 
were seized by the lieutenant of police, and, in 1678, 
five books of ‘‘Fables”, that Mme de Sévigné pro- 
nounced ‘‘divine”. He was elected to the French 
Academy in 1683, but his election was suspended by 
Louis XIV, on account of the scandal of the ‘‘Contes’’, 
and finally approved only in the following year, after 
the poet had publicly atoned for his licentious works in 
a ‘‘ Ballade” published in the ‘‘ Mercure” (January, 
1684), and had promised “to be good”. When Mme 
de la Sabliére died, in January, 1693, he was sheltered 
by M. d’Hervart, maitre des requétes in the Parlement 
of Paris. A few months before, having been taken 
dangerously ill, he had begun to come back to the 
faith of his youth. In spite of his bad conduct, he had 
been indifferent rather than incredulous. The last 
two years of his life were most edifying. When he 
died those who put him into his shroud found that he 
was wearing a hair-cloth. He was buried in the ceme- 
tery of the Holy Innocents, in Paris. On account of 
his vivid and picturesque descriptions of the manners 
of animals, his wit, and his admirable naiveté, as well 
as the concise and firm composition of his little poems, 
he will forever be regarded as the greatest of French 
fabulists. 

Facuet, La Fontaine (Paris, 1886); LarenrestRe, La Fon- 


taine (Paris, 1895); SAINTE-Bruye, Portraits littératires (Paris, 
1829); Tatnn, La Fontaine et ses fables (Paris, 1853). 


Louis N. DELAMARRE. 


Laforét, Nicotas-JosePu, Belgian philosopher and 
theologian, born at Graide, 23 January, 1823; died 
at Louvain, 26 January, 1872. After the regular 
theological course at the seminary of Namur, he en- 
tered the University of Louvain, where he applied 
himself especially to the study of Oriental languages, 
Holy Scripture, and philosophy. In 1848, he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of moral philosophy at the univer- 
sity, and, the same year, received the doctorate in 
theology. Two years later he became president of the 
Collége du Pape. Upon the death of Mgr de Ram, the 
bishops of Belgium chose Laforét to sueceed him in the 
rectorship of the university. One of his main under- 
takings was the foundation and organization of the 
schools of civil engineering, industry, and mines. He 
also established a new literary and pedagogical school, 
the Justus Lipsius Institute. Moreover his example 
and advice were a constant encouragement for both 
professors and students. Laforét was a prothonotary 
Apostolic ad instar partictpantium, an honorary canon 
of the cathedral of Namur, an officer of the Order of 
Leopold, a commander of the Order of Christ, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Belgium, and of the 
Roman Academy of the Catholic Religion. 

Besides a great number of articles, especially in the 
“Revue catholique”, Laforét’s main works are: ‘‘ Dis- 
sertatio historico-dogmatica de methodo theologiz, 
sive de auctoritate Neclesie catholice tanquam reg- 
ula fidei christianee”” (Louvain, 1849); ‘‘ Etudes sur la 
civilisation européenne considerée dans ses rapports 
avec le christianisme” (Brussels, 1850); ‘‘ La vie et les 
travaux d’Arnold Tits”? (Brussels, 1853); ‘‘ Principes 
philosophiques dela morale” (Louvain, 1852; 2nd ed., 
under the title ‘‘ Philosophie morale’’, Louvain, 1855); 
‘Les dogmes catholiques exposés, prouvés et vengés 
des attaques de l’hérésie et de l’inerédulité” (Brus- 
sels, 1855-59); ‘Pourquoi l’on ne croit pas” (Lou- 
vain, 1864; Eng. tr. ‘‘ Why men do not believe”, Lon- 
don, s. d., and new ed., New York, 1909; Germ. tr. by 
Vosen, ‘“‘Der moderne Unglaube und seine Hauptur- 
sachen”’, Mainz, 1873); ‘‘ Histoire de la philosophie”’ 
(Brussels, 1866-67), which includes only the history 
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of ancient philosophy, the author dying before he 
completed the work; ‘‘ Les martyrs de Goreum”’ (Lou- 
vain, 1867; Germ. tr. Minster, 1867); ‘‘ Le syllabus et 
les plaies de la société moderne’”’, a posthumous work, 
including the author’s testament (Louvain, 1872). 
Annuaire de Vuniversité de Louvain, KXXVII (1873), 261, 
296; De Monasn, Monseigneur_Laforét in Revue catholique, 
XX XIII (1872), 241; Anon., Bibliographie de l'université de 
Louvain (Louvain, 1900), 25; ANnon., L’université de Louvain 


(Brussels, 1900), 76. 
C. A. DuBRAY. 


La Fosse, CHARLES DE, painter, b. in Paris, 15 
June, 1636; d. in Paris, 13 December, 1716, and buried 
in the church of Saint Eustache. His father was a 
jeweller, his mother Marguerite Langlois, and he was 
the seventh of sixteen children. He was educated 
under Francois Chauveau, and then in the studio of 
Lebrun. In 1663 he was in Venice, and attracted the 
attention of Pierre de Bonzy. He was employed (1669) 
in decorating the Tuileries, and the churches of 
Saint Eustache and the Assumption. On 23 June, 
1673, he became a member of the academy, and five 
months afterwards married Elizabeth Beguin, at the 
church of Saint Sulpice, but had no family. Lord 
Montagu, when ambassador to Paris in 1688, came 
into contact with La Fosse, and so much admired his 
work that he called him to England, and employed 
him to decorate Montagu House, on the site now 
occupied by the British Museum. 

William III begged La Fosse to remain in England 
and decorate Hampton Court, but Mansart the archi- 
tect recalled him to Paris, that he might carry out the 
decoration in the dome of the Invalides. He decorated 
the dome in fresco with an immense scene represent- 
ing S. Louis placing his crown and sword in the hands 
of Christ. The ceiling of the Galerie d’ Apollon in the 
Louvre is also by La Fosse, and he executed a good 
deal of work at Versailles, including the Salle de Diane 
and the roof of the chapel, and there are five of his 
panel pictures in the Louvre. He painted several 
works for the Trianon which were commissioned in 
May, 1688. He was one of the finest colourists France 
ever produced, and had a fine sense of decoration,’ 
and extraordinary. power in composition, but his 
drawing was inaccurate, and to compare his work with 
that of Titian and Veronese is to do it far too great 
honour. La Fosse was intimate with Crozat, and exe- 
cuted some decoration for him at his country house. 
He exhibited at the Salon in 1699, and in 1704, and 
his works have been engraved by various artists, espe- 
cially Audrin, Picart, Thomassin, and Simonneau. 

Jas, Dictionnaire Critique (Paris, 1872), to which book 
critics are indebted for almost all the definite information re- 
specting the painter; VitLot, Notice des Tableauxr du Louvre 
(Paris, 1878); Kinestey, History of French Art (London, 1899): 


also various numbers of the Gentleman’s Magazine, with de- 
scriptions of the paintings at Montagu House. 


GEORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Lafuente y Zamalloa, Moprsro, Spanish critic 
and historian, b. at Ravanal de los Caballeros, 1 May, 
1806; d. at Madrid, 25 October, 1866. He received 
his early education in his native town, but later took 
courses at the Universities of Santiago, Astorga, and 
Valladolid, receiving at the last institution the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Theology in 1832. He was ap- 
pointed to the chair of philosophy and later to that of 
theology at the University of Astorga, but he re- 
mained only a short time, for he decided to devote 
himself to journalism. He moved to Madrid where he 
published with success a critical and satirical news- 
paper under the title of ‘Fray Gerundio”, a name 
which, according to Ferrer del Rio, he borrowed from 
the work of Father Isla. Under the pseudonyms of 
Fray Gerundio and Tirabeque, he wrote many capil- 
ladas or essays on a great variety of subjects, including 
the political questions of the day. His articles be- 
came so popular that it was not long before his paper 
was read in every corner of Spain. Lafuente’s chief 
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work, however, and the one by which he is best known, 
is his ‘‘ Historia general de Espafia”, which he pub- 
lished in Madrid (1850-1869, 30 vols.). A second edi- 
tion (13 vols.) was published in 1874-1875. Among 
his other works may be mentioned his ‘‘Teatro social 
del siglo XTX” (1846), dealing with the manners and 
customs of the day; ‘‘ Viaje aerostdtico del Fray Ge- 
rundio y Tirabeque”. The latter is divided into two 
parts, the first being a review of aerial navigation, and 
the second, a satire on the political situation in Eu- 
rope. The important events of 1848 caused him to 
write his ‘‘ Revista Europea” which he published as a 
periodical for about one year. His works are all 
written in an easy, flowing, popular style. 


FeRRER DEL Rio in LAFUENTE Y ZAMALLOA, Historia general 
de Espana (Madrid, 1874-75). 


VENTURA FUENTES. 


Lagania, a titular see in Galatia Prima. The town 
is mentioned by Ptolemy, V, i, 14, and in several an- 
cient geographical documents, often with an altered 
name and with no historical information. It received 
the name of Anastasiopolis in the reign of Emperor 
Anastasius I (491-518), and is very probably to be 
identified with the actual Bey-Bazar, chief town of a 
caza of the vilayet of Angora, with 2500 Mussulman 
inhabitants. Lagania, or Anastasiopolis, had an epis- 
copal see, suffragan of Ancyra, and mentioned by 
the *‘ Notitiz Episcopatuum” up to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Lequien (Oriens Christ., I, 
485-88) wrongly took these names as indicating two 
distinct sees, and his list of bishops is very incorrect. 
It must be revised as follows: Euphrasius, who at- 
tended the Council of Nicwa, 325; Theodosius, end of 
the sixth century; Timothy, his successor; St. Theo- 
dore the Syceote, d. 22 April, 613; Genesius, present 
at the Councils of Constantinople, 680 and 692; The- 
ophilus, at Nicwa, 787; Marianus, at Constantinople, 
879. 

Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor (London, 1890), 
240; Prrrot, Exploration archéologique de la Galatie (Paris, 
1872), 217-19; Baupritiart, Dictionnaire d'histoire et de 
géographie ecclés., s. v. Anastasvopolis. 

S. Porripiss. 


Lagrené, Pierre, a missionary in New France, b. 
at Paris, 12 Nov. (al. 28 Oct.), 1659; d. at Quebec in 
1736. He entered the Society at Paris, 10 Oct. (al. 2 
Oct.); 1677, studied philosophy at La Fléche (1679- 
81), and after teaching some time, was ordained priest, 
and in 1694 was sent to the Canada mission. After a 
short stay at Lorette, spent in the study of the Huron 
language, he was stationed (1697-1701) at Sault St. 
Louis with the Iroquois, then returned to Lorette for a 
year. In 1704 he was back at Sault St. Louis, where he 
remained until transferred to Montreal in 1707, of 
which residence he was named superior in 1716. This 
position he still occupied in 1720. During the last 
eleven years of his stay in Montreal, besides his spirit- 
ual ministrations to the transient bands of Indians, 
and the ordinary ministry of the Church, he was direc- 
tor of the Montreal Congrégation des Hommes, then in 
its infancy. Thissodality, affiliated to the Roman, 3 
May, 1693, by the General of the Society of Jesus, 
under the title of the Assumption of Our Lady, passed 
into the hands of the priests of St-Sulpice, when the 
last Jesuit at Montreal, Father Bernard Well, died in 
1791. To Father Lagrené it owes in great part its ad- 
mirable organization, which has enabled it to resist to 
the present the test of time. On 10 August, 1710, La- 
grené had the satisfaction of seeing the completion of 
the sodality chapel, commenced 24 May, 1709, and in 
taking part in the ceremony of its blessing with the then 
local superior, Father Frangois-Vaillant de Gueslis. 
It was Joseph-Séré de La Colombiére, brother of the 
distinguished Jesuit, Claude, who, as vicar-general of 
the Bishop of Quebec, presided and blessed the chapel. 
In 1723 Father Lagrené was transferred to Quebec 


College, there to be prefect of schools. He filled thie 
position until 1735, but other responsibilities were 
added. Minister in 1724-25, he became director of 
the sodality in 1730. In 1735 his increasing infirmi- 
ties incapacitated him for further work. He died at 
the College of Quebec the following year. 

Does. in St. Mary’s College Archives, Montreal; Extracts from 


the MSS. Catalogues of the Society; pz Rocummonrrix, Les 
Jésuites et La Nouvelle France, 111 (Paris, 1895), 384. 
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La Harpe, Jean-Francois, a French critic and 
poet, b. at Paris, 20 November, 1739; d. February, 
1803. He was ten years old when his father, a Swiss 
nobleman in the service of France, died. He was 
cared for by Sisters of Charity and then sent as a free 
scholar to the Collége d’Harcourt. He began his 
literary career by some satirical couplets, on account 
of which he was imprisoned at Fort-l’Evéque. At the 
age of twenty he published ‘‘ Héroides”’, preceded by 
‘Essai sur l’héroide”’, and followed by a second vol- 
ume, ‘‘Héroides et Poésies fugitives” (Paris, 1762). 
In the following year, ‘his tragedy ‘“‘ Warwick” met 
with a tremendous success. He then became inti- 
mately acquainted with Voltaire, whose ‘‘son” he 
professed to be, and whom he imitated so closely that 
he was nicknamed ‘‘ the monkey of Voltaire’. A few 
other tragedies—‘‘ Timoléon” (1764), ‘‘Pharamond”’ 
(1765), and ‘‘Gustave Wasa” (1766)—were a com- 
plete failure. In 1768 he entered the ‘‘ Mercure” 
then a famous magazine, and contributed some re- 
markable articles. His drama, ‘Mélanie ou la re- 
ligeuse” (1770), a violent attack upon the religious 
vows, the representation of which was forbidden by 
the censors, was enthusiastically received by the pub- 
lie and widely read, although it is the most tedious 
book that has ever been written. Three years in suc- 
cession he won the prize in the competition instituted 
by the French Academy, with his ‘‘ Hloge de Henri LV” 
(1770), ‘‘Eloge de Fénelon”’ (1771), and “‘Eloge de 
Racine” (1772) respectively. In 1776 he was elected 
to the Academy. He then once more attempted to 
work for the stage and force the admiration of the 
public, but failed anew. His tragedies, ‘‘ Menzicoff”’ 
(1776), ‘‘Les Barmécides” (1778), ‘Jeanne de Na- 
ples” (1781), “Les Brames” (1783), ‘‘Coriolan” 
(1784), and ‘‘ Virginie”’ (1786), were received worse 
than coolly. ‘‘Philoctéte” alone (1783) won some ap- 
plause. In 1787 he was made professor of literature 
in the Lycée, a school recently established in Paris by 
Pilatre du Rozier. The lectures he gave in that in- 
stitution were published in eighteen volumes (Paris, 
1799-1805) under the title of ‘‘ Lycée, ou Cours de 
littérature’. This work, although containing excel- 
lent chapters, is now antiquated. When the French 
Revolution broke out, he welcomed it with enthu- 
siasm until he was sent to prison (1794). Once set 
free, he renounced his former ideas and became a zeal- 
ous Catholic. His last works bear the stamp of his 
new-found faith. Among them may be mentioned: 
‘De la guerre déclarée par nos derniers tyrans 4 la 
Raison, & la Morale, aux Lettres et aux Arts” (Paris, 
1796); an epic in six books, ‘‘ Le Triomphe de la Re- 
ligion, ou le Roi Martyr”’, published after his death; 
‘Tia prophétie de Cazotte’”’, which was regarded by 


Sainte-Beuve as a masterpiece. 

Prianot, Recherches historiques, bibliographiques et littéraires 
sur la vie et les ouvrages de La Harpe (Paris, 1820); SAInTH- 
Bruve, Causeries du Lundi, V; Perir pr JULLEVILLE, Histoire 
de la langue et de la littérature frangaises, VI (Paris, 1894). 

Louis N. DELAMARRE. 


La Haye, Jean pz, Jesuit Biblical scholar, b. at 
Bauffe, Hainault, 26 Sept., 1540; d. at Douai, 14 Jan., 
1614. The Jesuit catalogue of admission makes Douai 
his birthplace. The Belgian poet-historian, Philippe 
Brasseur, devotes five distichs to Father de La Haye 
in “Sydera Illustrium Hannonie Scriptorum” (p. 
135), and says the great scholar was born at Bauffe, 
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and made his early studies at Chiévres near by. De 
La Haye entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus 
on 13 Feb., 1565. After the usual training in the 
spiritual life, the classics, philosophy, and theology, he 
entered upon his life-work, and taught philosophy and 
Sacred Scripture at Louvain and Douai. The works 
of de La Haye that made his reputation as a Biblical 
scholar, are hi Gospel harmony and commentaries. 
“Tvangelistarum Quaternio” (Douai, 1607), is a har- 
mony of the four Gospel narratives; the words of each 
Eva. geust ere retained and set in what the author 
deemed to be the historical order of the life of Christ. 
“Triumphus Veritatis Ordinati Evangelii Quadriga 
Invecte, Sanctorum Patrum Exercitu Stipate” (2 
vols., Dcuai, 1609) is a Gospel commentary quaintly 
entitlec “the triumph of truth borne in upon the 
four-horsed chariot of the Gospel-harmony and backed 
up by the army of the Fathers”. The array of cita- 
tions from the Fathers is a veritable and a redoubtable 
array, which makes it regrettable that this rare old 
book has not been reissued. ‘‘ Apparatus Eyangeli- 
cus” (Douai, 1611) gives a scientific treatment of the 
moot questions in regard to the Four Gospels. 

Hurrer, Nomenclator; SommMervocen, Bibl. de la c. de J., 1V 
(Paris, 1893). 

Water Drum. 


La Haye, Jean pe, Franciscan Biblical scholar, b. at 
Paris, 20 March, 1593; d. there 15 Oct., 1661. He passed 
his boyhood in Spain and received the Franciscan 
habit in the province of St. Gabriel, of the Aleantarine 
Reform. He taught philosophy and theology, and dis- 
tinguished himself as pulpit orator. Being called to 
France in 1620, he was assigned important offices both 
in the order and at the Court of Louis XIII. De la 
Haye is the author or editor of some forty folio vol- 
umes, besides several unpublished manuscripts. He 
edited the works of St. Bernardine of Siena, and the 
writings of St. Francis and St. Anthony of Padua, but 
his project of bringing out all important works by 
Franciscan authors in a “ Bibliotheca Ordinis Mi- 
norum” was not realized. Designed principally for 
the use of preachers are his commentaries “In Gene- 
sim, sive Arbor vite concionatorum”’, 4 vols.; “In 
Exodum, vel Concionatorum virga, percutiens pecea- 
tores”, 3 vols.; “In Apocalypsim”, 3 vols. We have 
from de La Haye’s pen two works of monumental im- 
portance, namely, the “ Biblia Magna”’, 5 vols. (Paris, 
1643) and the “Biblia Maxima”’, 19 vols. (Paris, 
1660). The text of the Vulgate forms the basis of the 
two. In the former the author quotes verbatim, after 
every chapter, the commentaries of Gagneus, Estius, 
Sa, Menochius, and Tirinus, §.J.; whereas in the latter 
he appends to each extract (1) the various readings 
of the versions, (2) a paragraph in which the harmony 
of these readings and the literal meaning of the text 
are briefly discussed, and (8) annotations drawn from 
the commentators above cited, but headed, in this 
case, by Nicolaus Lyranus, O.F.M. The methods fol- 
lowed by the author have been pronounced excellent, 
and the wonderful assiduity and toil to which the 
twenty-four volumes bear witness have been the ob- 
ject of undivided praise; yet it has been rightly ob- 
served that the prolegomena and his own interpreta- 
tions of the text are lacking in judgment and solidity. 
Withal, the “ Biblia Maxima”, and even more so the 
“Biblia Magna”’, will continue to be of invaluable ser- 
vice to the student of exegesis. 

WavpING, Scriptores (Rome, 1908), s. v.; SBARALEA, Supple- 
mentum (Rome, 1806),s.v.; JUNGMANN in Kirchenlex.,s. v. La- 


haye; JEILHR, tbid., 8. vy. Haye; APOLINAIRE in Via., Dict. de 
la Bible, s.v.; Hurrer, Nomenclatur. 


THOMAS PLASSMANN. 


La Hire, Puitipre pe, mathematician, astronomer, 
pyar, naturalist, and painter, b. in Paris, 18 
arch, 1640; d. in Paris, 21 April, 1718; was, as 
Fontenelle said, an academy in himself. His father, 
Laurent de La Hire (1606-1656), was a distinguished 
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artist. Philippe first studied painting in Rome, where 
he had gone for his health in 1660, but on his return 
to Paris, soon devoted himself to the classics and to 
science. He showed particular aptitude for mathe- 
matics, in which subject he was successively the pupil 
and associate in original investigation of Desargues. 
In 1678, he was made a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, section of astronomy. Beginning in 1679, 
in connexion with the construction of a map for the 
Government, he made extended observations in 
Brittany, Guienne, Calais, Dunkirk, and Provence. 
In 1683, he continued the principal meridian north 
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from Paris, Cassini at the same time continuing it 
south, and, in 1684, he investigated the flow and fall 
of the River Eure in connexion with the water-supply 
of Versailles. His attainments won for him professor- 
ships both at the Collége de France, in 1682, and at the 
Academy of Architecture. Two of his sons rose to 
distinction, Gabriel-Philippe (1677-1719), in mathe- 
matics, and Jean-Nicolas (1685-1727), in botany. In- 
dustry, unselfishness, and piety were noteworthy traits 
of his character. 

The chief contributions of La Hire were in the 
department of pure geometry. Although familiar 
with the analytic method of Descartes, which he 
followed in treatises published in 1679, his most im- 
portant works were developed in the method of the 
ancients. He continued the work of Desargues and 
of Paseal and introduced into geometry, chiefly by a 
new method of generating conics in a plane, several 
conceptions related to those of recent times. In his 
exhaustive work on conics, published in 1685, he not 
only simplified and improved the demonstrations of 
many well-known theorems, but he also established 
several new ones, particularly some concerning the 
theory of poles and polars, asubject not fully developed 
until the nineteenth century. In this work appears 
for the first time the term “‘ harmonic’’. Of the writings 
of La Hire which were, for the most part, published 
in the ‘“ Mémoires’”’ of the Academy of Sciences, and 
which treat of mathematics, astronomy, meteorology, 
and physies, the following are the most important: - 
“Nouvelle Méthode en Géométrie pour les sections 
des superficies coniques et cylindriques”’ (1673); 
“Nouveaux Eléments des Sections Coniques: Les 
Lieux Géométriques: Les Constructions ou Effec- 
tions des Equations” (in one vol., Paris, 1679); 
“Traité de Gnomonique”’ (1682); ‘“Sectiones conics 
in novem libros distributz’’ (Paris, 1685); “Tables 
du soleil et de la lune”’ (1687); “‘ Ecole des arpenteurs”’ 
(1689); “Mémoire sur les épicycloides”’ (Paris, 1694); 
“Tabule astronomice’”’ (1702); “Traité des rou- 
lettes” (1704); ‘Mémoire sur les conchoides ” (1708); 
“Traité de mécanique”’ (Paris, 1729). 

Cuases, Apercu historique sur l'origine et le développement 
des Méthodes en Géométrie (3rd ed., Paris, 1889); LEHMANN, De 
La Hire und seines Sectiones Conice, in supplement to Jahres- 


Hea des kiniglichen Gymnasium zu Leipzig (Leipzig, 1888, 
8 : 
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Paut H. Linenan. 


Lahore, Diocresr or (LAHORENSIS), in northern 
India, part of the ecclesiastical Province of Agra. 
Its boundaries comprise the civil Provinee of the 
Punjab, except two small portions assigned to Kash- 
mer and Agra respectively. It also includes the native 
state of Bahawulpur. Down to the sixteenth cen- 
tury Christianity seems never to have come in touch 
with the Punjab. During the reign of Akbar, and in 
answer to his invitation, a mission of Jesuits from 
Goa visited the Mogul court, spending part of their 
time at Fatehpur-Sikri and part at Lahore (1579-81). 
Akbar’s successor, Jahangir, allowed some Portuguese 
Jesuits to build a church and establish a mission at 
Lahore, and assigned a salary for their maintenance. 
This favour was, however, cancelled by the next 
Mogul emperor, Shah Jahan, who, being a strict 
Moslem, withdrew the pension and ordered the church 
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to be pulled down. Some fragments of it still re- 
mained when Lahore was visited by the French 
traveller Thévenot in 1665; but these have since been 
totally effaced, and from that time all traces of Chris- 
tianity disappeared from the place. About 1637 the 
Holy See established the Vicariate of the Deccan, 
which soon afterwards (1669) became the Vicariate 
of the Great Mogul, with an indefinite extension over 
the whole of the Mogul empire. But missionary 
enterprise was limited to the southern parts, such as 
Surat, Goleonda, Bijapur, ete., nothing being done 
for the Punjab. From 1720 this vicariate came to 
be centred in Bombay, and so acquired that name. 
In 1784 the northern portion, including the Punjab, 
was divided off and attached to the mission of 
Tibet, which had been assigned to Italian Capu- 
chins in 1703. The Prefecture Apostolic of Tibet 
developed into the Vicariate of Agra in 1822. It 
continued to include Lahore till 1880, when the Pun- 
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jab was divided from Agra and made into a sepa- 


rate vicariate. In 1882 the limits of the Vicariate of 
Lahore were more exactly defined and made to in- 
clude Kashmer. In 1886, when the Indian hierarchy 
was established, Agra was elevated into an arch- 
bishopric with the Diocese of Lahore as one of its 
suffragans. In 1887 Kashmer and Kafiristan were 
separated into a new prefecture Apostolic. Down to 
1889 the Lahore diocese was in charge of the Italian 
Capuchins, but in that year it was taken over by the 
Belgian province of the same order in whose hands it 
nowremains. The followingisa list of the bishops who 
have governed Lahore:—Paul Tosi, Bishop of Rhodi- 
opolis, Vicar Apostolic of Patna, took charge of the 
new vicariate on its formation in 1880 and became the 
first Bishop of Lahore in 1886; Symphorian Mouard, 
transferred from the Seychelles in 1888; Emmanuel 
van den Bosch, 1891, transferred to Agra in 1892; 
Godfrey Pelekmans, 1892; Fabian Anthony Eester- 
mans, from 1905. é 

Out of a total of 16,000,000 inhabitants the Cath- 
olic population is calculated at about 5700. The 
diocese is served by 38 Capuchin fathers and contains 
30 churches and chapels. Of educational institutions 
for boys there are the following: St. Anthony’s High 
School, Lahore, for Europeans and Eurasians, with 
108 pupils; Anglo-vernacular school, Dalwal, with 
280 native pupils; St. Francis’s primary school, La- 
hore, under the Tertiary Brothers of St. Francis of 
Assisi, with thirty orphans; elementary schools at 
three other places with 300 pupils. Agricultural 
school orphanage at Maryabad, under the same ter- 
tiaries, with thirty orphans. Educational establish- 
ments for girls: two under the Nuns of Jesus and 
Mary, namely, at Lahore with sixty boarders and 
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sixty day-scholars, and at Sialkot with sixty-seven 
pupils; four under the Sisters of Charity, namel ; 
St. Mary’s Convent, Multan, with about eighty-six 
pupils, St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Lahore, with ninety 
native pupils, including a foundling home and high 
class school for native girls, Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Dalhousie, with forty-six pupils; and St. Vin- 
cent’s convent dispensary, school, and catechumenate 
at Khushpur—two under the Franciscan Nuns of the 
Propagation of the Faith, namely, Convent School 
with catechumenate at Maryabad, with seventy-five 
children, and a lunatic asylum for females at Lahore. 
Total, 5 high schools, 15 middle or primary schools, 2 
industrial schools, 5 orphanages, 1 home for aban- 
doned children, 6 free dispensaries, and 1 lunatic 
asylum. The missionary centres are at Lahore, 
Multan, Firozpur, Amritsar, Jalandhar, Dalhousie, 
Sialkot, Mean-Meer, Maryabad, Adah, Sahowala, 
IXhushpur, Francisabad, and Lyallpur. A new cathe- 
dral at Lahore, in the Romanesque style, and of 
notable size and magnificence, built at a total cost 
of about four lacs of rupees, was consecrated 19 
November, 1907. 

Madras Catholic Directory, 1909, and earlier issues; Directory 
of Archdiocese of Agra and Suffragan Dioceses (1908); GoupIE, 
The First Mission to the Great Mogul (London, 1897), ch. vii- 


vill; Hosrrn, Jesuit Missionaries in North India (Calcutta, 
1907). Ernest R. Hutt. 


Laibach, Drocrsr or (LaBAcensts), Austrian bish- 
opric and suffragan of Gérz, embraces the territory of 
the Austrian crown-land of Carniola (Krain). 

Hisrory.—The Diocese of Laibach was founded in 
the fifteenth century. From the overthrow of the 
Kingdom of the Avars (811) to the date of the erection 
of the new see, the region now included in the diocese 
always belonged ecclesiastically to the Patriarchate of 
Aquileia, of which is formed one of the five archdiac- 
onates. The German emperors repeatedly invested 
the patriarchs of Aquileia with the title and authority 
of Margrave of Krain (as in 1077, 1093, 1210), but the 
patriarchs were never able to maintain themselves in 
this position for any length of time. Rudolf of Habs- 
burg secured the territory for the House of Habsburg, 
and as in the later Middle Ages the secular power of 
the patriarchs of Aquileia had been almost entirely 
acquired by the Republic of Venice, Frederick III de- 
cided in 1461 to found a separate diocese in order to 
detach the province ecclesiastically also from Aquileia. 
The erection of the Diocese of Laibach was confirmed 
in 1462 by Pius II, who made it directly dependent on 
the Holy See. The first bishop was Sigismund von 
Lamberg (1463-88). The new diocese did not include 
the whole of Carniola, large portions of which were 
subject to the bishops of Brixen and Freising, while on 
the other hand parts of Carinthia and Styria, where 
the episcopal resident of Oberberg was situated, be- 
longed to Laibach. The work of the bishops was 
greatly hampered by this irregular distribution of their 
territory. The teachings of Luther gained a footing 
in the diocese under the second bishop, Christoph 
Rauber (1495-1536), and still more under his succes- 
sor, Franciscus Kazianer von Katzenstein (153444). 
The new doctrines found warm supporters in two ca~ 
thedral canons, Primus Truber and Paul Wiener, so 
that by the middle of the sixteenth century the greater 
part of the nobility and almost a majority of the mid- 
dle class professed Protestantism. 

Bishop Johann Tautscher (1580-97), who lived 
most of the time at Graz with Archduke Karl, ener- 
getically combated the further advance of the new doc- 
trine, and laboured incessantly for the reform of the 
clergy, the promotion of church services, and the re- 
establishment of the Catholic Faith. Still greater 
credit is due to his successor, Thomas Chroén (1598- 
1630), called the ‘‘ Apostle of Krain”’, who in a few 
years brought about the triumph of the counter- 
Reformation in the eity and diocese. His success was 
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largely due to the aid received from the Archduke Fer- 
dinand, who had become Emperor Ferdinand II in 
1597, and from the Jesuits who had been called to Lai- 
bach. In 1616 the bishop sent a detailed report of his 
labours to Pope Paul V (cf. Joseph Schmidlin, ‘‘ Die 
kirchlichen Zustinde in Deutschland vor dem Dreis- 
sigjihrigen Krieg”, I, Freiburg, 1908, pp. 33-50; 
concerning Bishop Chroén see the monograph by Stepi- 
schneg, Salzburg, 1856). On the reorganization of 
the dioceses by Joseph II, Laibach was raised to an 
archdiocese (1787), the elevation being confirmed by 
Pius VI in 1788. The Archdiocese of Gérz was sup- 
pressed (see GOrz), and Laibach received as suffra- 
gans the dioceses of Zengg-Modrué, Gradisca, and later 
also Triest. In 1807 Pius VII dissolved the Archdio- 
cese of Laibach, and made it once more a simple dio- 
cese directly dependent on the Holy See. On the 
re-elevation of Gorz to an archdiocese in 1830, Laibach 
was made suffragan to it and given its present bound- 
aries. The then Bishop of Laibach, Antonius Aloy- 
sius Wolf (1824-59), received as compensation the 
title of prince-bishop. The present bishop is Antonius 
Bonaventura Jeglié (b. 20 May, 1850, at Begunje; con- 
secrated 12 September, 1897, at Serajevo). 

Sratistics.—The diocese is divided into 5 arch- 
deaneries: Laibach, Upper Krain, Interior Krain, Mid- 
dle Krain, and Lower Krain. These are subdivided 
into 22 deaneries. At the beginning of 1909 the see 
contained 17 cathedral prebends, 296 parishes (of 
which 28 were vacant), I vicarship, 3 ancient chap- 
laincies, 17 Hxposituren (i. e. filial churches joined to 
the mother church only by some unimportant link 
to recall their former relations), 235 positions for 
assistant clergy (95 vacant), 36 other benefices, 321 
parish churches, 1000 dependent churches, 11 mon- 
astery churches, 229 chapels. Besides the prince- 
bishop there are 16 canons, 444 parish priests, 
76 ecclesiastics in other positions, 51 priests retired 
on pensions, 134 regulars. The population consists 
of 572,613 Catholics, about 400 Protestants, 290 Or- 
thodox Greeks, 145 Jews. The language spoken by 
the great majority of the inhabitants of the diocese 
(about 94 per cent.) is Slovenian. German is spoken 
in the larger cities like Laibach and Rudolstadt, and in 
the German-speaking centre of Gotschee. The cathe- 
dral chapter consists of 12 regular and 6 honorary ca- 
nons; they are nominated in part by the emperor, in 
part by noble families and the provincial council, and 
are partly the free appointment of the bishop. Since 
1493 a collegiate chapter has also existed in connexion 
with the parish church of St. Nikolaus at Rudolfswert; 
it consists of a mitred provost and 4 members. The 
consistory of the prince-bishop is made up of the ca- 
thedral chapter, 2 honorary canons, and 2 other mem- 
bers. The training of the clergy is provided for by a 
diocesan theological institute, founded in 1791, which 
has a pro-rector, 8 professors, and 3 instructors; a dioc- 
esan clerical seminary with 63 students, and a semi- 
nary for boys, the Collegiwm Aloysianum, founded in 
1846, which has 36 students. Hcclesiastical profes- 
sors give religious instruction in the gymnasium of St. 
Veit near Laibach (190 students), in the 3 gymnasia 
and the upper high school at Laibach, also in other 
schools. 

The religious orders and congregations for men in 
the diocese are: Cistercians, 1 abbey at Sittich, 12 
priests, 3 clerics, and 14 lay brothers; Carthusians, 1 
monastery at Pletrije, 29 priests, 31 brothers; Francis- 
cans, 5 monasteries, 49 priests, 17 clerics, 32 lay 
brothers; Capuchins, 2 monasteries, 8 priests, 6 
brothers; Brothers of Merey, 1 monastery, 1 priest, 18 
brothers; Jesuits, 1 residence, 7 priests, 3 coadjutors; 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 1 mission house, 9 mis- 
sioners, 9 lay brothers; Priests of the Teutonic Order, 
1 branch monastery, 8 priests, 2 clerics, 1 lay brother; 
Salesians, 2 houses, 10 priests, 24 clerics, 33 novices, 7 
lay brothers. The religious orders and congregations 
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for women in the diocese are: Ursulines, 187 in 8 
houses with which are connected primary schools and 
2 seminaries for female teachers; Discaleed Carmelite 
Nuns, 1 convent with 16 sisters; Sisters of Christian 
Charity, 284 sisters in 17 houses, nearly all of which 
are connected with hospitals, orphanages, insane asy- 
lums, and similar institutions; School Sisters of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, 68 sisters in 4 houses; 1 or- 
phan asylum, and 3 schools; Sisters of Mercy of the 
Holy Cross, 7 sisters attached to the home for girls, 
Josephinum, at Laibach. Among the religious asso- 
ciations of the diocese are: the Society of St. Herma- 
goras which, like the Society of St. Charles Borromeo 
(q. v.), encourages the diffusion of good literature; the 
Society of Sts. Cyrillus and Methodius, which aims to 
promote religious and national instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools; the Third Order of St. Francis; the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and the Congregation 
of Mary. 

The Cathedral of St. Nikolaus was built 1700-07 in 
Renaissance style by the Jesuit Andrea Pozzo. Hardly 
any large churches of the early Middle Ages still exist, 
on account of the repeated incursions of the Turks into 
Krain from 1396. The largest Gothic church of the 
earlier ages still standing is that of Krainburg, built in 
1491, of which the church at Bischoflack, erected in 
1532, is a copy. The finest churches in the Barocco 
style are: the Franciscan church at Laibach (1546), 
the church of St. Peter (eighteenth century) at the 
same place, and the church of St. Jakob (1714), also at 
Laibach. 


ScHOENLEBEN, Carniola antiqua et nova (Laibach, 1681—); 
Varvassor, Hhre des Herzogtums Krain (1689; new ed., Lai- 
bach, 1877-83); Dimirz, Gesch. Krains (4 vols., 1874-6); Die 
ésterreich-ungar. Monarchie in Wort u. Bild, VIII (Vienna, 
1891); Catalogus Cleri et beneficiorum ecclestasticorum diacesis 
Labacensis pro 1909 (Laibach, 1909); also various articles in the 
Mitteilungen des histor.Vereins fiir Krain and Archiv fiir Gesch. 
von Krain. 

JOSEPH Lins. 


Laicization (Lat. laicus, lay).—The term laity 
signifies the aggregation of those Christians who do 
not form part of the clergy (see Larry). Conse- 
quently the word lay does not strictly connote any 
idea of hostility towards the clergy or the Church, 
much less towards religion. Lavcization, therefore, 
considered etymologically, simply means the reducing 
of persons or things having an ecclesiastical charac- 
ter to a lay condition. But in recent times, espe- 
cially in France, the word lay has assumed a decid- 
edly anti-clerical and even anti-religious meaning, 
which has extended also to the derivatives laicize 
and laicization. This change seems to have origi- 
nated in the struggles and controversies, at once 
religious and political, that have arisen in that 
country in connexion with the educational question: 
teachers belonging to religious congregations (con- 
gréganistes) have been driven from the public schools; 
all religious instruction has been forbidden therein, 
and this new lay character (laicité) of the public school 
has been declared to be essential andinviolable. The 
expression, once current, has received a formidable 
extension and an aggressive anti-religious meaning as 
applied to everything relating, whether more or less 
remotely, to the Catholic Church and even to religion 
in general. So it is usual to designate as “‘laicized” 
any institution withdrawn from the influence of eccle- 
siastical or religious authority, or from which the 
priest and his ministry have been excluded. A ‘‘lay”’ 
school, therefore, is one in which, not only is no place 
found for the catechism or the priest, but wherein the 
instruction given ignores all religion and God him- 
self; “lay” legislation is that which is inspired by no 
religious idea, which looks on society as atheistic, and 
reduces religious worship to the purely voluntary acts 
of individuals; finally, the ‘‘lay” State, or Govern- 
ment, is one that recognizes no Church, no religion, 
and which excludes even the name of God from all its 
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institutions or establishments, and from all its acts. 
An attempt has been made to set up a “lay” morality, 
i. e. a moral code independent of all revealed religion, 
as if Christian morality were aught else than the dic- 
tates of natural law; while some think they can es- 
tablish a rationalistic morality without religion and 
without a Deity, without a future life, and with no real 
responsibility—a determinist morality which is the 
very negative of all morality. (See Erutcs.) 

To laicize, then, is to give this lay character to 
whatever had not previously had it—or, at least, not 
entirely. It is to exclude religion from entering in 
any manner into the life of society as such. In this 
way education, the courts of justice, the army, the 
navy, the hospitals—in a word all activities under the 
control of the public authorities have been laicized 
in France. Laicization is the externalization and 
product of the rationalistic, anti-Catholic, and anti-re- 
ligious movement. It is evident, therefore, that lai- 
cization, thus understood, goes far beyond ‘“equal- 
ity”, by which the State recognizes equal rights as 
possessed by various confessions or religions; it is 
much more than ‘‘neutrality”, the attitude adopted 
by the State in its dealings with the divers confes- 
sions to which its citizens belong; it is something quite 
different from ‘‘separation”’, by which the concordats 
existing between the two powers are dissolved, and the 
official character of the Church, as hitherto recognized 
by the State, abolished. In addition to all this, the 
*‘laicization”’ of which we are speaking implies the 
negation of all religion in matters concerning tem- 
poral society; it is the ultimate outcome of absolute 
Rationalism applied to social life as such. 

Looked at historically, laicization is the final out- 
come of what was formerly called ‘‘secularization”’, 
i. e., the hostile action of the secular power, which has 
successively despoiled the Church of the prerogatives 
she enjoyed in European society as moulded by the in- 
fluence of Christianity for centuries. It is true that 
all the European nations have not moved with equal 
rapidity in this matter, and that they are far from 
having all arrived at the same point in their evolution 
towards complete secularization. Moreover, it must 
be recognized that this movement, hastened, in so far 
as concerns the Catholic religion, by the Reformation, 
has been retarded and partially eliminated in non- 
Catholic countries—where the civil power already pos- 
sesses more or less complete influence, if not authority, 
over religion—whilst in Catholic countries it is in 
presence of an independent religious authority which 
it even accuses at times of being foreign. But if we 
abstract from local differences, the main lines of this 
secularizing movement, as yet incomplete, are clearly 
traceable in all the nations of the Christian world. Itis 
advancing towards two not disconnected results: first, 
it is marking off more and more distinctly the spheres 
of action of the two powers, ‘‘the spiritual and the 
temporal’’, as the Gallicans formerly said; secondly, 
the secular power, while it frees itself from the influ- 
ence of the spiritual power, confines the latter to a 
purely religious domain, depriving it gradually of the 
privileges it enjoyed in the Christian societies of the 
Middle Ages. ; 

It is not the object of this article to give the history 
of secularization, which rather belongs to the history 
of each country where it has been attempted or ef- 
fected. This is only a cursory review, pointing out in 
their chronological order the various stages and the 
divers aspects of the movement. If at first we con- 
sider the privileged situation of the Church in the 
Roman Empire, and the intimate union of the two 
powers occasionally confused, we must admit that the 
Church, though greatly favoured, was in real danger 
of secularization, owing to the excessive power which 
the imperial authority arrogated to itself in religious 
affairs. The Church received from the emperors, not 
only considerable endowments, but numerous privi- 
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leges: she acquired an official position such as had 
been held by the ancient pagan religion. The Theo- 
dosian Code and, still more, that of Justinian are im- 
pregnated with Christianity: the bishops are official 
personages and the emperor executes ecclesiastical de- 
cisions. Yet it is clear that he controls the Church. 
He is no longer the pontifex maximus, but he assumes 
the title ‘‘ Bishop of the Exterior’’, convokes councils, 
makes and unmakes bishops, and legislates in eccle- 
siastical and even spiritual matters. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the only peril for the Church lay in too 
close a dependence on the civil authorities—a misfor- 
tune that happened to the Byzantine Church after the 
schism. On a few occasions she did suffer some vio- 
lence—e. g. certain attacks on the popes, and the lai- 
cization of the monasteries by Constantine Coprony- 
mus (767). 

The situation of the Church in the Western king- 
doms that rose on the ruins of the empire was differ- 
ent. The two authorities are still closely united, but 
the power of the king is less, while the Church is the 
civilizing element, and represents the tradition of gov- 
ernment. As a natural result, her influence prepon- 
derates; she receives considerable gifts from kings and 
from the faithful; her privileges and exemptions are 
constantly extended. Thus, when the feudal order 
came into being, many ecclesiastical dignitaries were 
in possession of extensive rights, and some were veri- 
table temporal lords. However, the kings always had 
influence, and even real power, over the Churches in 
their realms: they took part in the selection of bishops 
when they did not elect them; they called the bishops 
together in councils or mixed assemblies; they author- 
ized and confirmed disciplinary canons, which they 
afterwards published as state or capitular laws; but 
they did not interfere with the purely spiritual power. 
In such a state of affairs the Church had not to fear 
any hostile civil legislation; yet she had to submit to 
a certain amount of usurpation on the part of the 
royal power, particularly in connexion with episcopal 
elections and church property. The institution of the 
precaria, by which princes bestowed on their lay ser- 
vants, especially their fellow-warriors, the revenues of 
churches and monasteries, was really a secularization 
of the goods of the Church. The abuse had existed in 
the sixth century, but it developed to an alarming ex- 
tent under Charles Martel (716-41), who adopted the 
system to reward his soldiers (see CHARLES MARTEL; 
Franks). The precaria officially left the Church her 
property, but the dominium utile, or benefit, of it was 
transferred at the request, or prayer, of the king 
(preces, hence precaria), which was equivalent to a 
command, to the layman whom he wished to recom- 
pense. The dominium utile thus acquired was apt to 
pass to the heirs of the person who acquired it. 

Under Pepin and Carloman, sons of Charles Martel, 
the Frankish councils, especially that of Lestines 
(also called Liftines and Leptines), in 743, corrected 
the abuse to a certain extent (Hefele, ‘‘ Hist. des con- 
ciles”, III, 342 sq.). Canon ii, owing to the circum- 
stances of the times, does not abolish the precaria, but 
it reserves to the Church a tax of a silver penny per 
hearth (casata); on the death of the beneficiary the 
property returns to the Church, though the prince may 
bestow it again. In this way the Church’s right of 
property was safeguarded against indefinite transmis- 
sion, and at the same time she enjoyed some portion 
of the revenues accruing from her property.  Al- 
though less common, the practice continued for a long 
time, gradually changing into the system of ‘‘commen- 
dations”. The latter, though differing juridically from 
the precaria, had the same effect so far as the property 
of the Church is concerned: the revenues, diverted 
from their proper purpose, were received by laymen 
named by the king. This abuse spread extensively in 
the ninth century, especially under Emperor Lothair, 
and we find reforming councils of the Frankish Em- 
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pire, particularly that of Meaux (845), striving to end 
it. Inthe tenth century, when the papacy had grown 
weak and was unable to counterbalance the civil 
power, the dignities and property of the Church were 
invaded by the creatures of kings and emperors: the 
Othos and their successors made the popes and, at 
times, the antipopes; they invested the dignitaries 
with crosier and ring, symbols of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. Such secularization would soon have proved 
fatal to the necessary independence of the spiritual 
power. The liberation of the Church from secular 
control was accomplished by Gregory VII. After 
long years of struggle, the separation of the two 
powers grew more marked; the dispute about investi- 
tures was ended by the Concordat of Worms (1122); 
lay influence was eliminated from the elections of 
popes and bishops, from ecclesiastical trials, synods, 
and, to a large extent, from the administration of 
church property; and under the great popes who suc- 
ceeded Gregory VII it seemed for a while as if the ideal 
of the Christian world was realized, the Catholic na- 
tions forming one family under the high suzerainty 
of the pope, the representative of God upon earth, 
among nations and individuals. 

This was the apogee: the movement towards secu- 
larization began forthwith. In the twelfth century, 
under the influence of Irnerius, the school of Bologna 
witnessed a revival of the Roman Law; the laws of the 
Ceesars became the basis of the claims of the secular 
power; and, while the canonists, finally systematizing 
the ecclesiastical laws, were establishing the thesis of 
pontifical power, indirect or even direct, over empires 
and kingdoms (the Bull ‘‘Unam sanctam”’), the im- 
perial and royal jurisconsults were building up the op- 
posite thesis, and claiming for secular princes entire 
independence in temporal matters, authority in ec- 
clesiastical matters not strictly spiritual, and eventu- 
ally a Divine origin for their power. In the opinion of 
these jurisconsults ecclesiastical privileges and im- 
munities were graceful concessions of the civil authori- 
ties, who could, consequently, withdraw them. From 
that time laicization had begun, thenceforward carried 
into effect, not by expedients or by violence, but on 
principle; it was a battle of systems, in which the secu- 
lar power, becoming more and more centralized and 
conscious of its strength, was destined always to 
prevail. 

The struggle which, as before, centres around the 
temporal goods of the Church, begins with Philippe le 
Bel (1285-1314) and Boniface VIII. The king im- 
posed taxes on church property; after having resisted 
as a matter of principle, the pope authorized their im- 
position, provided it was done with his consent. In 
this way the canonical immunity of ecclesiastical 
property was violated. Later it was the jurisdiction 
of the Church in mixed matters which yielded little by 
little to that of the royal courts: these adjudicated, not 
only in questions arising out of marriage—e. g. inher- 
itances, legitimacy of children, adultery—but also in 
most cases relating immediately to matrimony or 
benefices, whether presenting questions of fact or in- 
volving bare right of possession; further, the system 
of appealing against so-called abuse of ecclesiastical 
power (appel comme d’abus) permitted almost all ec- 
clesiastical acts to be brought, if the State so chose, 
under the cognizance of the royal judges. Papal 
Bulls and decrees of councils were recognized only after 
examination and in virtue of royal authorization; 
moreover, they had to be ratified in order to obtain the 
force of laws. In regard to benefices, the pontifical 
laws were openly resisted; the royal prerogative of 
nomination to vacant benefices was exercised, and the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, under Charles VII 
(1438), applying in France the quasi-schismatical prin- 
ciples of Basle, refused to acknowledge the papal right 
of reservation and forbade direct appeals to Rome. If 
the principle of spiritual jurisdiction was safeguarded 
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by the Concordat of 1516 between Leo X and Francis 
I this agreement, nevertheless, abandoned tc the civil 
power all control of the temporal possessions of the 
Church. The clergy of France came to depend more 
on the king than on the pope: Louis XIII forbade the 
holding of ecclesiastical assemblies and councils with- 
out royal permission; Louis XIV put into practice the 
most advanced principles of Gallicanism, and regu- 
lated the affairs of the Church almost as if he were a 
Justinian; his parliamentary courts, his grand conseil 
adjudicated in all ecclesiastical afiairs, except ques- 
tions of dogma and purely spiritual matters. In a 
word, while the Church was treated with favour and 
enjoyed numerous privileges, it was only by reason of 
her yielding to the State aJl authority in temporal or 
mixed affairs. 

Other Catholic countries followed in the same path. 
The extreme limits of this encroachment of secular 
power was reached by the minute ecclesiastical regula- 
tions of Joseph II of Austria. In other countries the 
Reformation greatly advanced the policy of seculari- 
zation. The privileged situation of the Church in the 
matter of temporal property had been weakened by 
the errors of John Hus and Wyclif, and the troubles 
resulting therefrom. Soon the leaders of the Refor- 
mation placed themselves under the protection of the 
princes and gave them, with the property of the 
Church, an almost absolute authority over the new 
religious bodies. In many German principalities, in 
England, and in the countries of Northern Europe, the 
Church disappeared, her goods were confiscated, pil- 
laged, or else transferred to the new religious organiza- 
tions. It suffices to recall the secularizations of the 
Teutonic Knights and their property and then, in Eng- 
land, the confiscation of the monasteries and churches 
under Henry VIII and his successors. Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was also secularized and taken over by the 
kings and the civil courts, or at most left in some small 
degree with the clergy, who were entirely dependent 
on the civil power. A little more, and the two powers 
would have blended into one. 

To return to the Catholic Church, the most complete 
secularization was that effected by the French Revo- 
lution; if the movement seemed at first to be to the ad- 
vantage of the ‘‘constitutional church”’, a creation of 
the civil power, and afterwards to that of a vaguely 
Deistic form of worship, it was to the profit of the sov- 
ereign State, freed from all religion, rationalistic if not 
atheistic. The facts are well known: church property 
was confiscated and sold; the clergy divided into “‘ju- 
rors’’, or ‘‘constitutionalists”’, and ‘‘non-jurors”—an 
absolute proscription of the Catholic religion. The 
functions confided for ages to the Church were again 
assumed by the State: schools, hospitals, registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths, marriage itself, and 
even worship—all was secularized. And when, after 
the storm, the Concordat of 1801 restored the Church 
to her official position, everything or almost every- 
thing remained secularized. The property that had 
been confiscated and sold was not returned to her; the 
places of worship left at her disposal still remained the 
property of the civil authorities; public teaching had 
become a function of the State, whose permission she 
had to obtain for her few schools; civil life and marriage 
were regulated independently of her, while awaiting 
the re-establishment of divorce; her tribunals were no 
longer acknowledged; the members of her hierarchy 
were officially recognized, but only as functionaries in 
strict accordance with the articles organiques—in spirit 
at least, a survival of the old regime; her former im- 
munities were restricted and finally abolished. 

Like the other developments of the Revolution, the 
policy of secularization was imitated by the different 
States in varying degrees. The ecclesiastical princi- 
palities of the German Empire which had survived the 
Reformation were secularized at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and the movement culminated in 
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the suppression of the Papal States, swallowed up in 
the new Kingdom of Italy. Ecclesiastical property, 
especially that of the monasteries, already encroached 
pon by partial secularization in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was confiscated in Spain (1820, 1835, and 1837), 
in Portugal (1833), in Mexico (1856), and, for the most 
part, in Italy (1866). Almost everywhere the ecclesi- 
astical immunities (see Immunrry) disappeared, legis- 
lation became purely secular, civil marriage was estab- 
lished, and the Church, except in the case of Divine 
worship, excluded from public service, or participating 
in it only by the favour of the sovereign State. 

In this brief exposé it has not been intended to gen- 
eralize to any great extent. The situation is not the 
same in all countries; it is only in France that official 
secularization and laicization have been carried to the 
extreme limits. On the other hand, we are far from 
overlooking those deeply rooted general causes of the 
transformation of modern society which have rendered 
inevitable a certain amount of secularization. There 
is no longer unity of faith: various confessions have 
multiplied and mingled in thesame country; temporal 
interests have assumed a preponderating importance 
in the life of each state; ideas of religious toleration 
and liberty have spread and are accepted everywhere. 
In a word, the ideal harmony between the two powers 
is no longer capable of realization. Moreover, this 
marked separation of the two authorities is not with- 
out certain advantages for the Church. But while all 
this must be recognized, it remains true that laiciza- 
tion pushed to extreme limits is contrary to Catholic 
teaching, and therefore must be condemned; moreover, 
it is injurious to the real interests of temporal society. 
To understand the position of the Church in this mat- 
ter, we must first make allowance for her just protests 
against violation of her acquired rights. Theoretic- 
ally, the Church can and does submit to secularization 
that does not affect her rights as a spiritual society or 
interfere with the exercise of these rights in concrete 
social conditions, the demands made upon her natu- 
rally varying according to time and place. However, 
she must condemn any measures that affect her essen- 
tial rights and the freedom necessary for the exercise 
of her sacred ministry. No principle can justify in a 
society composed of Christians the exclusion of every 
Christian idea, nor in any human society the exclusion 
of all religion and of the Deity. The Catholic doctrine 
on the juridical relations of the Church and the State 
is explained elsewhere (see Pius IX, ‘‘Syllabus”’, 
props. 39 sq., 77 sq.). But the most superficial atten- 
tion to the influence of religion, especially of the Catho- 
lic religion, on the moral life suffices to show the ab- 
surdity and danger of laicization, even when this is not 
identical with legalized persecution of the religious 
idea. 

(See also State. For the present progress of laici- 
zation in France, see France, VI, 179 sqq. For the 
facts relating to the history of the different countries, 
see ENGLAND; FRANCE; GERMANY; etc. Also InveEs- 
TITURES, CONFLICT OF; GALLICANISM; Louis XIV, etc.) 

The principal facts may be found in SAamUuier, Kirchen- 
recht (Freiburg, 1909), §14, 173 sq., containing a full bibliog- 
raphy. On the question of ecclesiastical rights, see CAVAGNIS, 
Institutiones juris publici ecclesiastici, | (Rome, 1906); WrBEr 
in Kirchenlexikon, s. v. Sdcularisation der Kirchengiiter (for 
Germany). 

A. BouprInHon. 


Lainez (LaYNrEz), Jams, second general of the 
Society of Jesus, theologian, b. in 1512, at Alma- 
zan, Castille, in 1512; d. at Rome, 19 January, 1565. 
His family, although Christian for many generations, 
had descended from Jewish stock, as has been estab- 
lished by Sacchini (Historia Societatis Jesu, II, sec. 
32). Lainez graduated in arts at the University of 
Alealé (1531), and won his licentiate in philosophy 
there at the age of twenty (1532). At Alcala, the 
young Castilian and his friend Salmerén had heard of 
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Ignatius Loyola. To meet him, they betook them to 
the great University of Paris (1533) and there fell 
under the spell of his masterful will. Lainez was the 
second to join Loyola and was one of the seven who, 
on 15 August, 1534, made the vows of religion in the 
chapel of St. Denis, on Montmartre. Three years 
were now spent by Lainez, in works of charity and 
zeal, for the most part in Northern Italy. In 1537, 
Ignatius sent his companions to present themselves to 
the Holy Father. Paul III discussed doctrinal ques- 
tions with them. He was struck by their bearing and 
learning, granted them permission to be ordained 
priests and to go to the Holy Land. This pilgrimage 
was prevented by political troubles. Lainez was 
charged by the pope to teach theology in the Sapi- 
enza. His teaching and preaching were productive 
of immense good in those unsettled days. Rome, 
Venice, and Vicenza were saved from heresy by his 
labours. Paul III became an enthusiastic admirer 
of the new society. He chose three Jesuits, Lainez, 
Salmero6n, and Lefévre as sole papal theologians to the 
Council of Trent. The latter died in Rome before the 
council began its sessions. Lainez and Salmerén 
were joined by two other Jesuits at Trent, Le Jaye 
who represented the Bishop of Augsburg, and Covil- 
lon the theologian to the Duke of Bavaria. 

At Trent, Lainez came into prominence just as soon 
as the question of justification was reached. Luther 
and his followers had gone astray chiefly on this very 
doctrine. No more important subject could have 
come before the council. Long discussions preceded 
the definition, and Lainez and Salmerén stood out 
most prominently. These dogmatic discussions, in 
the early sessions of Trent, took place without for- 
mality of precedence. The theological discussions 
were under the charge of Cardinal Cervini, later Pope 
Marcellus IJ; he arranged that Salmerdén should be 
among the first speakers on each topic, so as to set 
down the right doctrine from the outset; Lainez 
should be the last to speak, so as to sum up the diseus- 
sion and point out clearly the errors of preceding 
theologians. The two Jesuits were immensely in- 
fluential against some of the Lutheran ideas where- 
with unfortunately not a few of the theologians of the 
council were tainted. The bishops asked for copies 
of the vote of Lainez and Salmerén. While the two 
papal theologians thus bore the brunt of the battle for 
Catholic truth in the matter of justification, at Trent, 
strong influence was brought to bear on Ignatius to 
send Lainez to do apostolic work in Flerence, Sal- 
meron prevented such a loss to the council by telling 
Ignatius the power of Lainez in Trent. Shortly 
thereafter, Lainez did his greatest service to the coun- 
cil in the discussion on justification. Jerome Seri- 
pando, a most devoted and saintly man, who later 
presided over the sessions of Trent, tried to combine 
the Catholie with the Lutheran idea of justification; 
and defended a twofold formal justice, our own and 
the imputed justice of Christ (Theiner. “Acta Con. 
Trid.”’, I, 235). The answer of Lainez so pleased the 
Fathers of Trent that they honoured it by meorporat- 
ing it word for word in the Acts of the council, a 
unique honour. On 13 January, 1547, by unanimous 
vote, their clear and definite decree on justification 
was passed unanimously, the doctrines which Lainez 
had stood for being defined. Hereafter, whereas very 
few theologians were allowed to speak an hour, Lai- 
nez was privileged to address the assembly for three 
hours or more. We are not surprised to find Sal- 
meron writing to Ignatius that to take away Lainez 
from Trent ‘‘ were, without any exaggeration whatso- 
ever, to take away one of its eyes from this council”’ 
(Epistole Salmer6n, 20 Jan., 1547). In April, 1547, 
Lainez went with the council to Bologna, where he 
spoke on penance and extreme unction. The oppo- 
sition of Charles V preventing many bishops from 
reaching Bologna, the council was indefinitely pro- 
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rogued. When the Fathers met a second time at 
Trent (1 May, 1551) Lainez (now provincial of the 
Jesuits in Italy) and Salmerén were there as papal 
theologians to Julius III. During the previous ses- 
sions, Lainez had spoken at a time when the Fathers 
of the council were already fagged out, and yet he held 
their attention and carried their votes. Now the first 
to speak were the papal theologians. Lainez dwelt 
at great length on the Holy Eucharist and the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. Itissaid that the decrees and canons 
of the Fourteenth Session were at this time written by 
him (Cartas de 8. Ignacio, I, 491). 

After the death of St. Ignatius (1556) Lainez was 
elected vicar-general of the Society; about two years 
later be became its second general (1558). Paul LV 
now insisted on the triennial election of a general and 
the chanting of the Office in choir by the Jesuits. His 
wish was only verbally expressed, and that by a mes- 
senger. After his death (1559), at the advice of emi- 
nent canonists, Lainez discontinued the choir, and 
observed the constitutions of the order in regard to the 
generalate. A new difficulty now confronted him. 
Twelve votes were cast for Lainez in the effort to 
choose a successor for Paul IV, the reform party being 
intent upon electing him. His entreaties and sudden 
departure for parts unknown saved him from the pos- 
sibility. To Lainez is due the adoption of the ‘‘Con- 
stitutions” of the Society, and the importance that 
higher education was destined to have in working out 
in detail the general principle of its institution. Not- 
withstanding the labours incident to the governing of 
his order, Lainez still busied himself with the battle of 
the Church against heresy and neglect of ecclesiastical 
discipline. Pius IV sent him as theologian to the 
famous Conference of Poissy (1561) along with Cardi- 
nal Ippolito d’Este. There he engaged the Calvinistic 
ministers in dispute before the Queen Regent Cath- 
erine de’ Medici. In his absence, Salmerén was vicar- 
general at Rome. Meanwhile the third convocation 
of Trent was opened (18 January, 1562). Two Jesuits 
were present, Covillon and Canisius. Pius IV was not 
satisfied, nor were the party of reform, that the two 
protagonists of former convocations were absent; Sal- 
meron, Lainez, and Polanco were straightway ordered 
by the Holy Father to go to Trent as his theologians. 
Salmer6n was the first to arrive. He spoke three 
hours on communion under one species. Lainez 
reached Trent in August, 1562. He was the first, as 
papal theologian, to speak on the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
His proofs were well under way, when the Fathers 
voted to allow him the whole of the next day for his 
discourse, which he delivered from a platform in the 
body of the cathedral. The opinions of Lainez, not 
only in matters dogmatic but in the practice of refus- 
ing the cup to the faithful, prevailed in the twenty 
second session. 

The matter of the next session was exceedingly deli- 
cate—the question of orders, involving as it did the 
origin of episcopal jurisdiction. Lainez was one of 
the committee appointed to draw up the decrees and 
canons on the Sacrament of Orders; and to him the 
rest of the committee consigned that task. At the very 
outset of the discussions, the question of the Divine 
right of bishops came up; the discussions were carried 
on vigorously for nine months. Lainez stood firm 
for the Divine origin of the powers of the order of 
bishops, the Divine right of the episcopal body to ju- 
risdiction and the conferring of this jurisdiction upon 
each individual bishop directly by the pope and not 
by God. On two other occasions at Trent Lainez 
defended the papal origin of episcopal jurisdiction. 
In the end the council left the mooted question out of 
the decrees of the Twenty-third Session. Lainez re- 
mained in the council until its adjournment (4 De- 
cember, 1563). A little more than a year later (19 
January, 1565), he died at Rome. 

Ribadeneira (Vida del Padre Lainez, III, xvi), who 
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knew Lainez, says he was small of stature and deli- 
cate; his eyes were large, clear and full of life; his mind 
was quick and accurate; his character noble, deep, 
serious, large minded, firm, and strong. The chief 
published works of Lainez are ‘‘Disputationes Tri- 
dentine’’, ed. Grisar, 2 vols. (Innsbruck, 1886); for 
long list of other works, see Hurter, ‘‘Nomenclator”’, 
and Sommervogel, ‘‘ Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de 
Jésus”’ (Paris, 1893). ; 
AstRAIn, Historia de la Compania de Jesiis, I and II (Madrid, 
1902, and 1905); Ine, Los Espayioles en el Concilio de Trento 
in Razon y Fé, III, IV; Duur, Geschichte der Jesuiten in den 
Lindern Deutscher Zunge, I (Freiburg im B., 1907); Taccur 
VENTURI, Storia della Compagnia di Gesii in ItaJia (Roma, 
1910). The standard lives are those of RriBADENEIRA and 
Borro. : 
WaLter Drom. 


Laity (Gr. ads, “the people’’; whence Aaikés, “one 
of the people’’) means the body of the faithful, outside 
of the ranks of the clergy. This article treats the sub- 
ject under three heads: (1) General Idea; (2) Duties 
and Rights of the Laity; (3) Privileges and Restric- 
tions of the Laity. 

GENERAL Ippa.—Whereas the word faithful is op- 
posed to infidel, unbaptized, one outside the pale of 
Christian society, the word laity is opposed to clergy. 
The laity and clergy, or clerics, belong to the same 
society, but do not occupy the same rank. The laity 
are the members of this society who remain where they 
were placed by baptism, while the clergy, even if only 
tonsured, have been raised by ordination to a higher 
class, and placed in the sacred hierarchy. The Church 
isa perfect society, though all therein are not equal; it 
is composed of two kinds of members (see can. ‘‘ Duo 
sunt”, vii, Caus. 12, Q. i, of uncertain origin): in the 
first place, those who are the depositaries of sacred or 
spiritual authority under its triple aspect, government, 
teaching, and worship, i.e. the clergy, the sacred hier- 
archy established by Divine law (Cone. Trid., Sess. 
XXIII, can. vi); in the second place, those over whom 
this power is exercised, who are governed, taught, and 
sanctified, the Christian people, the laity; though for 
that matter clerics also, considered as individuals, are 
governed, taught, and sanctified. But the laity are 
not the depositaries of spiritual power; they are the 
flock confided to the care of the shepherds, the dis- 
ciples who are instructed in the Word of God, the sub- 
jects who are guided by the successors of the Apostles 
towards their last end, which is eternal life. Such is 
the constitution which Our Saviour has given to 
His Church. 

This is not the place for a detailed demonstration of 
this assertion, the proof of which may be reduced 
to the following points more fully developed under 
CuurcH: on the one hand, a distinction between the 
governed and those governing is necessary in every 
organized society; now Jesus Christ established His 
Church as a real society, endowed with all the author- 
ity requisite for the attaining of its object. On the 
other hand, in the Church, government hasalways been 
in the hands of those who were entrusted exclusively 
with the teaching of doctrine and the care of Divine 
worship. If one studies without prejudice the New 
Testament and the beginnings of Christianity, some 
doubt may arise on certain matters of detail; but the 
conclusion will certainly be that every Christian com- 
munity had its superiors, these superiors had a stable 
spiritual authority, and this authority had as its end 
the exclusive care of religious functions (including 
teaching) as well as the government of the community. 
There have been differences of opinion concerning the 
origin of the monarchieal episcopacy, which soon be- 
came the sole form of ecclesiastical organization; but 
no one holds that the monarchical episcopacy suc- 
ceeded a period of anarchy or of government by a 
community where all had equal authority. The organi- 
zation of all Christian Churches under the authority of 
the bishops and clergy, as early as the third century, is 
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so evident as to place beyond all doubt the existence 
at that time of two distinct classes, the clergy and the 
laity. Moreover, in all societies among which Chris- 
tianity had spread, religious service had already its 
special ministers, and the Christian organization would 
have retrograded if its worship and its sacrifice had 
not been entrusted exclusively to a special class. 
_Christ selected the Apostles from among His dis- 
ciples, and among the Apostles He selected Peter to be 
their head. He entrusted them with the furtherance 
of His work; to them he confided the power of the 
keys, i. e. spiritual authority, for they are the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Matt., xvi, 19); He gave 
them the mission to teach and baptize all nations 
(Matt., xxviii, 18); to them also He addressed those 
words at the Last Supper: ‘‘Do this in ecommemora- 
tion of me” (Luke, xxii, 19). As soon as the Church 
begins to live, the Apostles appear as its leaders; they 
are distinct from the ‘‘multitude of believers”; it is 
into their ranks that they bring Matthias (Acts, i, 15), 
and later, by the command of the Holy Ghost, Saul 
and Barnabas, whom they receive with the imposition 
of hands (Acts, xiii, 2). Wherever St. Paul founds 
Churches he gives them leaders ‘‘placed by the Holy 
Spirit to govern the Church of God” (Acts, xx, 28); 
the Pastoral Epistles reveal to usa directing body com- 
posed of the bishops, or priests, and deacons (I Clement., 
xliti, 4); and they it is, especially the bishops, who 
perform exclusively the liturgical services (Ep. Ignat., 
“ad. Smyrn.”’, 8). If at times the Christian people 
participate in the Divine service or the government, 
they never appear acting independently nor even on 
an equal footing with the heads of the community (ef. 
Batiffol, ‘‘L’Eglise naissante et le catholicisme”, 
Paris, 1909). This distinction between the two classes 
in the Christian society refers to social rank, not to 
individual moral perfection. It is true that the clergy, 
being dedicated to the service of the altar, are thereby 
bound to strive after perfection; yet neither their vir- 
tues nor their failings influence in any way their pow- 
ers. On the other hand, the laity, besides their right 
to aspire freely to admission into the ranks of the 
clergy, on complying with the requisite conditions, are 
exhorted to practise every virtue, even in the highest 
degree. They can also bind themselves to observe the 
evangelical counsels, under the guidance of the Church, 
either in the world, as did the ancient ascetics, or b 
withdrawing from the world into one of the many reli- 
gious houses. But ascetics, nuns, and unordained 
members of religious associations of men were not 
originally in the ranks of the clergy, and, strictly 
speaking, are not so even to-day, though, on account of 
their closer and more special dependence on ecclesias- 
tical authority, they have long been included under the 
title clergy in its wider sense (see Reticious). The 
juridical condition of the laity in the Christian society 
is therefore determined by two considerations: their 
separation from the clergy, which excludes them from 
the performance of acts reserved to the latter; and 
second, their subjection to the spiritual authority of 
the clergy, which imposes certain obligations on them, 
while at the same time it confers on them certain rights. 
Duties AND Ricuts or THE Larry.—Having come 
through Baptism to the supernatural life, being mem- 
bers of the Christian society and adopted children of 
God, the laity belong to the ‘‘chosen race”, the ‘‘royal 
priesthood” (I Peter, ii, 9) formed of all those who 
are born again in Christ. They have therefore a right 
to share in the common spiritual goods of the Chris- 
tian society, which implies a corresponding obligation 
on the part of the clergy to bestow on them these goods, 
in as far as this bestowal requires the intervention of 
the ministers of religion and of the spiritual authority. 
But if the laity are to share in these common goods 
they must employ more or less frequently the means 
of sanctification instituted by Jesus Christ in His 
Church, and of which the clergy have been put in 
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charge. Further, the laity, being subject to ecclesias- 
tical authority, must obey and respect it; but in re- 
turn they have the right to obtain from it direction, 
protection, and service. Thus, for the laity rights and 
duties are, as always, correlative. The first duty of a 
Christian is to believe; the first obligation imparted to 
the laity is, therefore, to learn the truths of faith and of 
religion, at first by means of the catechism and reli- 
gious instruction, and later by being present at ser- 
mons, missions, or retreats. If they are thus obliged 
to learn, they have the right to be instructed and con- 
sequently to require their priests to give them and 
their children Christian teaching in the ordinary way. 
Second, a Christian’s moral conduct should be in keep- 
ing with his faith; he must, therefore, preserve his 
spiritual life by the means which Jesus has established 
in His Church: the Divine service, especially the Mass, 
the Sacraments, and other sacred rites. 

This necessity of having recourse to the pastoral 
ministry gives rise to a right in the laity as regards the 
clergy, the right of obtaining from them the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, especially Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist, and others according to circum- 
stances; also all the other acts of Christian worship, 
especially the Mass, the sacramentals and other rites, 
and lastly Christian burial. These are the spiritual 
goods destined for the sanctification of souls; if the 
clergy are appointed to administer them, they are not 
free dispensers, and they are bound to give their ser- 
vices to the faithful, as long, at least, as the latter have 
not by their own fault placed themselves in a condi- 
tion that deprives them of the right to demand these 
services. Considered from the standpoint of the laity, 
this recourse to the ministry of the clergy is sometimes 
obligatory and sometimes optional, according to cir- 
cumstances. It may be an obligation imposed by a 
command of the Church, or necessitated by personal 
reasons; in other cases, it may be a matter of counsel 
and left to the devotion of each one. This is a subject 
which exhibits most clearly the difference between a 
precept and a counsel with regard to our outward 
Christian life. Assistance at Mass on Sundays and 
holy days of obligation, annual confession, Easter com- 
munion, the reception of the viaticum (q. v.) and the 
last services of religion, the celebration of marriage in 
the prescribed form, the baptism and religious instruc- 
tion of children, and, finally, the rites of Christian 
burial—all these suppose a recourse to the ministry of 
the clergy which is of obligation for the laity, abstract- 
ing from individual cases when there may be a legiti- 
mate excuse. On the other hand, more or less frequent 
confessions and communions, hearing of daily Mass, 
frequenting the Divine Office, asking for special cere- 
monies (for instance, churching) celebration of Masses, 
obtaining services and prayers for the dead or for 
other intentions, are things that are perfectly legiti- 
mate and are counselled, but are optional. We may 
also mention the obligatory or free acts intended for 
the personal sanctification of the laity, but which do 
not require the help of the clergy: private prayer, 
fasting and abstinence, avoidance of servile work on 
Sundays and holy days of obligation, and, lastly, in 
general all that relates to the moral life and the observ- 
ance of the commandments of God. ; 

From these obligatory and optional relations exist- 
ing between the laity and the clergy there arise certain 
duties of the former towards the latter. In the first 
place, respect and deference should be shown to the 
clergy, especially in the exercise of their function, on 
account of their sacred character and the Divine au- 
thority with which they are invested (Conc. Trid., 
Sess. XXV, c. xx). This respect should be shown in 
daily intercourse, and laymen inspired with a truly 
Christian spirit do homage to God in the person of His 
ministers, even when the conduct of the latter is not in 
keeping with the sanctity of their state. In the second 
place the laity are obliged, in proportion to their 
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means and the cireuinstances of the case, to contribute 
towards the expenses of Divine service and the fitting 
support of the clergy; this is an obligation incumbent 
on them in return for the right which they have to 
the services of their priests with regard to the Mass 
and other spiritual exercises. These contributions fall 
under two distinet classes: certain gifts and offerings 
of the faithful are intended in general for the Divine 
services and the support of the clergy; others, on the 
contrary, are connected with various acts of the sacred 
ministry which are freely asked for, such as the sti- 
pends for Masses, the dues for funeral services, mar- 
riages, ete. There is no fixed sum for the former class, 
the matter being left to the generosity of the faithful; 
in many countries they have taken the place of the 
fixed incomes that the various churches and the clergy 
were possessed of, arising especially from landed prop- 
erty; they have likewise replaced the tithes. no longer 
recognized by the secular governments. ‘The latter 
class, however, are fixed by ecclesiastical authority or 
custom and may be demanded in justice; not that 
thisis paying for sacred things, which would besimony, 
but they are oferings for the Divine service and the 
clergy on the oceasion of certain definite acts (see 
Orrerines; TrTHss). 

There remains to speak of the duties and rights of 
the laity towards the ecclesiastical authority as such, 
in matters foreign to the sacred ministry. The duties, 
which affect both laity and clergy, consist in submis- 
sion and obedience to legitimate hierarchical author- 
ity: the pope, the bishops, and, in a proportionate 
degree, the parish priests and other acting ecclesiastics. 
The decisions, judgments, orders, and directions of our 
lawful pastors, in matters of doctrine, morals, disci- 
pline, and even administration, must be accepted and 
obeyed by all members of the Christian society, at 
least in as far as they are subject to that authority. 
That is a condition requisite to the well-being of any 
society whatsoever. However, in the case of the 
Christian society, authoritative decisions and diree- 
tions, in as far as they are concerned with faith and 
morals, bind not merely to exterior acts and formal 
obedience; they are, moreover, a matter of conscience 
and demand loyal interior acceptance. On the other 
hand, seeing that in the Chureh the superiors have 
been established for the welfare of the subjects, so that 
the pope himself glories in the title “servant of the 
servants of God”, the faithful have the right to expect 
the care, vigilance, and protection of their pastors; in 
particular they have the right to refer their disputes to 
the ecclesiastical authorities for decision, to consult 
them in case of doubt or difficulty, and to ask for 
suitable guidance for their religious or moral conduct. 

PRIVILEGES AND RrsTRicrions oF THE Larry.— 
Since the laity is distinet from the clergy, and since 
Divine worship, doctrinal teaching, and ecclesiastical 
government are reserved, at least in essentials, to the 
latter, it follows that the former may not interfere in 
purely clerical offices; they can participate only in a 
secondary and accessory manner, and that in virtue of 
a more or less explicit authorization. Any other in- 
terference would be an unlawful and guilty usurpa- 
tion, punishable at times with censures and penalties. 
We willapply this principle now to matters of worship, 
teaching, and government or administration. 

(1) As to the Liturgy—As to Divine service, the 
liturgy and especially the essential act of the Christian 
worship, the Holy Sacrifice, the active ministers are 
the clergy alone. . But the laity really joininit. Not 
only do they assist at the Sacrifice and receive its 
spiritual effects, but they offer it through the ministry 
of the priest. Formerly they could, and even were 
obliged to, bring and offer at the altar the matter of the 
sacrifice, 1. e. the bread and wine; that is what they 
really do to-day by their offerings and their stipends 
for Masses. At several parts of the Mass, the prayers 
mention them as offering the sacrifice together with 
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the clergy, especially in the passage immediately after 
the consecration: ‘Unde et memores, nos servi tw 
(the clergy) sed et plebs tua sancta (the laity)... 
offerimus praeclare Majestati tue, de tuis donis ac 
datis”, ete. The laity reply to the salutations and 
invitations of the celebrant, thus joining in the solemn 
prayer; especially do they share in the Holy Victim 
by Holy Communion (confined for them in the Latin 
Liturgy to the species of bread), which they can re- 
ceive also outside of the time of Mass and at home in 
case.of illness. Such is the participation of the laity 
in the Liturgy, and strictly they are limited to that; 
all the active portion is performed by the clergy. 

Regularly, no layman may sit within the presby- 
terium, or sanctuary, nor may he read any part of the 
Liturgy, much less pray publicly, or serve the priest at 
the altar, or, above all, offer the Sacrifice. However, 
owing to the almost complete disappearance of the 
inferior clergy, there has gradually arisen the custom 
of appointing lay persons to perform certain minor 
clerical duties. In most of our churches, the choir- 
boys, schoolboys, sacristans, and chanters, serve low 
Masses and Misse cantate, occupy places in the sanc- 
tuary, and act as acolytes, thurifers, masters of cere- 
monies, and even as lectors. On such occasions they 
are given, at least in solemn services, a clerical cos- 
tume, the eassock and surplice, as if to admit them 
temporarily to the ranks of the clergy and thus recog- 
nize and safeguard the principle of excluding the laity. 
These remarks apply not only to the celebration of 
Mass, but to all liturgical services: the laity are sep- 
arated from the clergy. In processions especially, 
confraternities and other bodies of the laity precede 
the clergy; the women being first, then the men, next 
regular clergy, and lastly the secular clergy. 

In the administration of the sacraments, the sacra- 
mentals, and other like liturgical offices, the same 
principle applies, and ordinarily everything is reserved 
to the clergy. But it should be mentioned that the 
laity may administer baptism (q. v.) in eases of neces- 
sity, and though not of practical importance with 
regard to adults, this frequently occurs when children 
are in danger of death. In the early ages, the faithful 
carried away the Blessed Eucharist to their homes and 
gave themselves the Holy Communion (ef. Tertullian, 
“Ad uxorem”, ii, 5). That was a purely material 
administration of the sacrament, and hardly differed 
from the communion ceremony in the church, where 
the consecrated host was placed in the hand of each 
communicant. Weshould mention also the use of the 
blessed oil by those who were sick, if that be considered 
an administration of extreme unction (ef. the Decre- 
tal of Innocent I to Decentius of Eugubium, n. 8; 
serm. celxy and celxxix; append. of the works of St. 
Augustine, really the work of St. Ceesarius of Arles). 
But those practices have long since disappeared. As 
to matrimony, if the sacrament itself, which is none 
other than the contract, has as its authors the lay 
persons contracting, the liturgical administration is 
reserved to-day, as formerly, to the clergy. With 
these exceptions, there is nothing to prevent the laity 
from using the liturgical prayers in their private devo- 
tions, from reciting the Divine Office, or the various 
Little Offices drawn up particularly for them, or from 
joining in associations or confraternities to practise 
together and according to rule certain pious exercises, 
the confraternities having been formed lawfully in 
virtue of episcopal approbation. 

(2) As to Doctrine.-—The body of the faithful is strictly 
speaking the Heclesta docta (the Church taught), in con- 
trast with the Weclesia docens (the teaching Church), 
which consists of the pope and the bishops. -When 
there is question, therefore, of the official teaching of 
religious doctrine, the laity is neither competent nor 
authorized to speak in the name of God and the Chureh 
(cap. xii et sq., lib. V, tit. vii, “De hereticis”). Conse- 
quently they are not allowed to preach in church, or to 
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undertake to defend the Catholic doctrine in public 
discussions with heretics. But in their private capac- 
ity, they may most lawfully defend and teach their 
religion by word and writing, while submitting them- 
selves to the control and guidance of ecclesiastical 
authority. Moreover, they may be appointed to give 
doctrinal instruction more or less officially, or may 
even become the defenders of Catholic truth. Thus 
they give excellent help to the clergy in teaching 
catechism, the lay masters in our schools give religious 
instruction, and some laymen have received a missio 
canon'ca, or due ecclesiastical authorization, to teach 
the religious sciences in universities and seminaries; the 
important point in this, as in other matters, is for them 
to be submissive to the legitimate teaching authority. 

(3) As to Jurisdiction and Administration —The 
principle is that the laity as such have no share in the 
Spiritual jurisdiction and government of the Church; 
but they may be commissioned or delegated by eccle- 
siastical authority to exercise certain rights, especially 
when there is no question of strictly spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, for instance, in the administration of property. 
The laity are ineapable, if not by Divine law at least 
by canon law, of real jurisdiction in the Church, 
according to chap. x, “De constit.” (lib. I, tit. ii): 
“ Attendentes quod laicis etiam religiosis super ecclesiis 
et personis ecclesiasticis nulla sit attributa facultas, 
quos obsequendi manet necessitas non auctoritas im- 
perandi”’, 1. e., the laity have no authority over things 
or persons ecclesiastical; it is their duty to obey not to 
command. Therefore no official acts requiring real 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction can be properly performed by 
the laity; if performed by them, they are null and 
void. A layman therefore cannot be at the head of a 
Church or any Christian community, nor can he legis- 
late in spiritual matters, nor act as Judge in essentially 
ecclesiastical cases. In particular, the laity (and by 
this word we here inelude the secular authority) can- 
not bestow ecclesiastical jurisdiction on clerics under 
the form of an election properly so called, conferring 
the right to an episcopal or other benefice. An election 
by the laity alone, or one in which the laity took part, 
would be absolutely null and void (ce. 1vi, “ De elect.’’) 
(see Exection). But this refers to canonical election 
strictly so called, conferring jurisdiction or the right 
to receive it; if it is merely a question, on the other 
hand, of selecting an individual, either by way of 
presentation or a similar process, the laity are not ex- 
eluded, for the canonical institution, the source of 
spiritual jurisdiction, is exclusively reserved to the 
ecclesiastical authority. Thatis why no objection can 
be raised against the principle we have laid down from 
the fact that the people took part in the episcopal 
elections in the first ages of the Church; to speak more 
accurately, the people manifested their wish rather 
than took part in the election; the real electors were 
the clerics; and lastly, the bishops who were present 
were the judges of the election, so that in reality the 
final decision rested in the hands of the ecclesiastical 
authority. It eannot be denied that in the course of 
time the secular power encroached on the ground of 
spiritual jurisdiction, especially in the case of epis- 
copal elections; but the Church always asserted her 
claim to independence where spiritual jurisdiction was 
involved, as may be clearly seen in the history of the 
famous dispute about investitures (q. v.).. 

When jurisdiction properly so called is duly pro- 
tected; and there is question of administering tem- 
poral goods, the laity may and do enjoy as a fact real 
rights recognized by the Church. The most important 
is that of presentation or election in the wide sense of 
the term, now known as nomination, by which certain 
laymen select for the ecclesiastical authorities the 
person whom they wish to see invested with certain 
benefices or offices. The best known example is that of 
nomination to sees and other benefices by temporal 
princes, who have obtained that privilege by concor- 
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cats (q. v.). Another case recognized and carefully 
provided for in canon law is the right of patronage. This 
right is granted to those who from their own resources 
have established a benefice or who have at least amply 
endowed it (contributing more than one-third of the 
revenue). The patrons can, from the moment of 
foundation, reserve to themselves and their descend- 
ants, the right of active and passive patronage, not to 
mention other privileges rather honorary in their 
nature; in exchange for these rights, they undertake 
to protect and maintain their foundation. The right of 
active patronage consists principally in the presenta- 
tion of the cleric to be invested with the benefice by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, provided he fulfils the requi- 
site conditions. The right of passive patronage con- 
sists in the fact that the candidates for the benefice are 
to be selected from the descendants or the family of 
the founder. The patrons enjoy by right a certain 
precedence, among other things the right to a more 
prominent seat in the churches founded or supported 
by them; sometimes, also, they enjoy other honours; 
they can reserve to themselves a part in the adminis- 
tration of the property of the benefice; finally, if they 
fall upon evil days, the Church is obliged to help them 
from the property that was acquired through the 
generosity of their ancestors. All these rights, it is 
clear, and particularly that of presentation, are con- 
cessions made by the Church, and not privileges which 
the laity have of their own right. 

It is but equitable that those who furnish the re- 
sources required by the Church should not be excluded 
from their administration. For that reason the par- 
ticipation of the laity in the administration of church 
property, especially parish property, is justified. 
Under the different names such as, ‘building coun- 
ceils”, ‘‘parish councils”, “‘trustees”, ete., and with 
rules carefully drawn up or approved by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, and often even recognized by the 
civil law, there exist almost everywhere administra- 
tive organizations charged with the care of the tem- 
poral goods of churches and other ecclesiastical 
establishments; most of the members are laymen; 
they are selected in various ways, generally co-option, 
subject to the approval of the bishop. But this hon- 
ourable office does not belong to the laity in their own 
right; it isa privilege granted to them by the Church, 
which alone has the right to administer her own prop- 
erty (Cone. Plen. Baltim. III, n. 284 sq.); they must 
conform to the regulations and act under the control 
of the ordinary, with whom ultimately the final deci- 
sion rests; lastly and above all, they must confine 
their energies to temporal administration and never 
encroach on the reserved domain of spiritual things 
(Cone. Plen. Baltim. II, n. 201; see Burmpines, Eo- 
CLESIASTICAL). Lastly, there are many educational 
and charitable institutions, founded and directed by 
laymen; and which are not strictly church property, 
though they are regularly subject to the control of the 
ordinary (Cone. Trid., Sess. VII, c. xv; Sess. XXII, 
c. vill); the material side of these works is not the 
most important, and to attain their end, the laity who 
govern there will above all be guided and directed by 
the advice of their pastors, whose loyal and respectful 
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Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca, s. v. Laicus; SAGMULLER, 
Kirchenrecht (Freiburg, 1909), 48; Laurenrtus, Instit. juris 
eccles., n. 50 sq. (Freiburg, 1908); Kirchenlexicon, s. v. Clerus. 
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Lake Indians, called by themselves SENIJEXTER 
and possibly identical with the Lananna of Lewis and 
Clark in 1805, a small tribe of Salishan stock, origi- 
nally ranging alongColumbia River in north-east Wash- 
ington from about Kettle Falls to the British line. In 
1820 Fort Colville trading-post was established by the 
Hudson Bay Company in their country, but they re- 
mained almost unchanged until Christianized in 1846, 
chiefly through the efforts of the Jesuit Father Adrian 
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Hoecken, who in that year established the summer 
mission of St. Paul at the Falls. In 1870 they were 
officially described as livg entirely by hunting and 
fishing, selling their furs to the traders, well fed and 
clothed, peaceable, friendly, independent, and Catho- 
lic in religion. They numbered then 239. In 1872 
they were collected with other kindred tribes upon Col- 
ville Reservation in the same territory. With the 
other confederated tribes they are now attached to the 
mission of Saint John Francis Regis, at Ward, in 
charge of the Jesuit Fathers, assisted by the Sisters of 
Charity of Providence. They numbered 283 in 1908, 
a considerable increase over earlier figures. (See also 
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Bureau Cara. Inv. Misstons, Reports (Washington); Re- 
ports of Commissioner of Indian Affairs (Washington); Moonny 
in Handbook Am. Inds., | (Washington, 1907), s. v. Missions; 
Supa, Catholic Missions (New York, 1854); pp Smet, Oregon 
Missions (New York, 1847); Winans in Report of Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs (Washington, 1870). 

JAMES Mooney. 


Lalemant, Cuarues, b. at Paris, 17 November, 
1587; d. there, 18 November, 1674. He was the first 
superior of the Jesuit missions in Canada, and his 
letter to his brother dated 1 August, 1626, inaugu- 
rated the series of ‘‘Relations” about the missionary 
work in that country. Thwarted by the Trading 
Company at Quebec in his efforts to evangelize the 
Indians, he went to France to protest. Attempting 
to return to America his vessel was captured by 
Kirke who was then blockading the St. Lawrence, 
and he was sent as a prisoner to England. A sec- 
ond attempt resulted in shipwreck off Cape Canso, 
and on his way back to France in a fishing smack 
which picked him up he was wrecked a second 
time on the coast of Spain. He finally reached 
America in 1632 after Quebec was restored to the 
French. He was the friend and confessor of Cham- 
plain, who died in his arms. He returned again to 
France in 1638, where he became procurator of the 
Canadian missions, vice provincial and superior of the 
“Professed house”’ in Paris. It was he who obtained 
the concession of the Island of Montreal for the colony 
of Dauversiére, and he also got Maisonneuve and 
Jeanne Mance to engage in the undertaking. When 
there was question of appointing the first Bishop of 
Quebec, his candidacy was urged. He is the author 
of a spiritual work, not generally known, entitled ‘‘ La 
vie cachée de Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ”’, and is 
not to be confounded with Louis Lallement who is 
the author of ‘‘ Les conférences spirituelles’’. 

T. J. CAMPBELL. 


Lalemant, GasRiEL, Jesuit missionary, b. at Paris, 
10 October, 1610; d.in the Huron country, 17 March, 
1649. He was the nephew of Charles and Jerome 
Lalemant, and became a Jesuit at Paris, 24 March, 
1630. He arrived in Canada, 20 September, 1646, 
and after remaining in Quebec for two years, was 
sent to the Huron missions as de Brébeuf’s assistant. 
He was scarcely there a month when the Iroquois 
attacked the settlement of St. Ignatius which they 
burned, and then descended on the mission of St. 
Louis where they found de Brébeuf and Lalemant. 
After setting fire to the village and killing many of the 
inhabitants, they led the two priests back to St. Igna- 
tius where they were tied to stakes and after horrible 
torture put to death. Lalemant stood by while his 
companion was being killed. De Brébeuf expired at 
three in the afternoon. Lalemant’s suffering began at 
six that evening and lasted until nine o'clock next 
morning. When the Iroquois withdrew, the bodies 
of the two priests were carried over to St. Mary’s 
where they were interred. Some of the relics of 
Lalemant were subsequently carried to Quebec. 

Relations, passim; RocHEMONTEIX, Les Jésuites de la Nouvelle 


France; Martin, Hurons et Iroquois; FmRLAND, Histoire du 
Canada; Journal des J ésuttes, 
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Lalemant, JeRoM#, alias Hirrosms, Jesuit mis- 
sionary, b. at Paris, 27 April, 1593; d. at Quebec, 16 
November, 1665. He entered the order at Paris, 
20 October, 1610. Arriving in Canada 25 June, 1638, 
he immediately went to the Huron missions as supe- 
rior. He took the first regular census of the Indians, 
instituted the organization of the donnés or lay assist- 
ants of the missionaries, and re-arranged the different 
missionary posts making the new establishment of 
St. Mary’s on the Wye the central one. In 1645 he 
returned to Quebec as general superior. In 1656 he 
was recalled to France and in 1658 was made rector 
of the Royal college of La Fléche; but was hardly in- 
stalled when he was asked for by Laval as Vicar- 
General of Quebec. He returned with Laval in 1659 
and acted as his viear during all the troubles with the 
Governors d’Argenson, d’Avaugour, and de Mésy, 
and also with de Queylus who was an aspirant for the 
Bishopric of Quebec. He remained superior and 
viecar-general until the end of his life. He wrote 
many of the ‘‘Relations’’, and also most of the only 
volume we have of the ‘‘ Journal des Jésuites”’ 

T. J. CAMPBELL. 


Lallemant, JaAcquns-PuHiLiePE, French Jesuit, b. 
at St-Valéry-sur-Somme about 1660; d. at Paris, 
1748. Little is known of him beyond his writings. 
He took part in the discussion on the Chinese rites, and 
wrote the ‘‘Journal historique des assemblées tenues 
en Sorbonne pour condamner !es Mémoires de la 
Chine” (Paris, 1700), a defence of his confrére Le- 
comte against the Sorbonnist, Jacques Lefévre. In 
his ‘‘ Histoire des Contestations sur la Diplomatique ” 
(Paris, 1708) he sided with the Jesuits Hardouin and 
Papebroch against the Benedictine Mabillon. His 
principal works, however, are against the Jansenists. 
In close succession he published: ‘‘Le Pére Quesnel 
séditieux dans ses Réflexions sur le Nouveau Testa- 
ment” (Brussels, 1704); ‘‘Jansénius condamné par 
)’EKglise, par lui-méme, par ses défenseurs et par St- 
Augustin” (Brussels, 1705); “‘Le véritable esprit des 
nouveaux disciples de St-Augustin’’ (Brussels, 1706-7) ; 
“Les Hexaples ou les six colonnes sur la Constitution 
Unigenitus” (Amsterdam, 1714), with a number of 
pamphlets in defence of the same; ‘‘ Entretiens au 
sujet des affaires présentes par rapport A la religion” 
(Paris, 1734-1743). The better to counteract Ques- 
nel’s ‘‘ Réflexions morales”, Lallemant composed, in 
collaboration with other Jesuits (e. g. Bouhours and 
Michel), ‘‘Réflexions morales sur le Nouveau Testa- 
ment traduit en francais” (Paris, 1713-25), which Fén- 
elon styled very pious and capable of guiding the reader 
through any part of the sacred text. This work, 
translated into many languages, enjoyed a well- 
deserved popularity, and the latest edition (Lille, 1836) 
was warmly praised by the “Revue Catholique”. 
Lallemant is also the author of ‘‘Le Sens propre et 
littéral des Psaumes de David” (Paris, 1709) and of 
“TL’Imitation de Jésus-Christ, traduction nouvelle” 
(Paris, 1740), of which there have been countless edi- 
tions and translations. The ‘‘ Mémoires de Trévoux ” 
(Aug., 1713, and May, 1714) contain several disserta- 
tions with Lallemant’s initials, and the Jansenists 
attributed to him several writings like the ‘‘ Mande- 
ment of M. de Vintimille contre les Nouvelles Ecclési- 
astiques ” (1732) and the supplement to the ‘‘ Nouvelles 
Ecclésiastiques ” (1734-8). 

Der BacKER AND SOMMERVOGEL, Bibliotheque des Ecrivains de 


la Compagnie de Jésus, s. v.; Qubrarp, Auteurs pseudonymes et 
anonymes, 8. V.; BARBIER, Dictionnaire des owvrages anonymes. 


SOLLIER. 


Lallemant, Louts, French Jesuit, b. at Chalons- 
sur-Marne, 1588; d. at Bourges, 5 April, 1635. After 
making his studies under the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, he entered that order in 1605; having com- 
pleted the usual course of study and teaching which is 
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the lot of its younger members, he was ordained, and 
taught philosophy and theology for some time until he 
was made master of novices, an office he filled for four 
years. Having exercised it with success he was ap- 
pointed director of the fathers in third probation; but 
after three years in this difficult post he broke down in 
health, and was sent to the college of Bourges, in the 
hope that change of occupation would restore him. 
The hope was not to be fulfilled; and he died after a 
few months. Lallemant has been called the Bal- 
thazar Alvarez of France, and not without reason. 
His ideals were no less heroic and his efforts after 
them as uncompromising as those of that great mas- 
ter of spiritual life. Like him also, he expected from 
others what he did himself. He set, therefore, the 
highest ideals before his disciples, especially the Fathers 
of the third probation, and required them to rise to 
such ideals. Moreover, as Father Balthazar Alvarez 
may be held to have contributed not a little, through 
the great masters of spiritual life he formed, to fix that 
special type of spirituality which characterized the 
Spanish Jesuits, so to Father Lallemant’s teaching may 
be traced in no small measure the specific spirituality 
of the French Jesuits, which the eminent men who 
came under his teaching and formation diffused 
throughout the French provinces. He is known to- 
flay chiefly by his ‘‘ Doctrine Spirituelle’’, a collection 
of his maxims and instructions gathered together by 
Father Jean Rigoleuc, one of his disciples, and detail- 
ing very thoroughly his spiritual method. 

‘HAMPION, La Doctrine Spirituelle du P. Louis Lallemant 
(Paris, 1694), preceded by a life of Lallemant; GUuILHERMY, 
Ménologie de l’Assistance de France, 5 April; PavrrIGNANI, 
Menologio della Compagnia di Gesii. 

Henry Woops. 


Lalor, Teresa, co-foundress, with Bishop Neale of 
Baltimore, of the Visitation Order in the United 
States, b. in Ireland; d. 9 Sept., 1846. Her child- 
hood, spent in Co. Kilkenny, gave such evident mani- 
festations of a vocation to the religious life that 
Bishop Lanigan of Ossory had made arrangements for 
her entrance into a convent of his diocese, when she 
was obliged to accompany her family to America. 
Arriving at Philadelphia in 1797, she became ac- 
quainted with Rev. Leonard Neale, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s church in that city, and under his direction 
she devoted herself to works of piety and charity. 
He recognized in her an instrument for the formation 
of a religious community, and with this object in view 
an academy was opened for the instruction of girls. 
But an epidemic of yellow fever carried off Miss 
Lalor’s companions, and as Father Neale was trans- 
ferred in 1799 from Philadelphia, to become president 
of Georgetown College, she also went to Georgetown, 
D. C., and was for a time domiciled with a small com- 
munity of Poor Clares, exiled from France. On the 
departure of the Poor Clares from America, Miss Lalor 
and two companions opened a school of their own ina 
house which stood within the present grounds of the 
Visitation convent, the oldest house of the order in the 
United States. The ‘‘pious ladies”, as they were 
called, aspired to become religious, and, as Bishop 
Neale was greatly in favour of the rule of St. Francis 
de Sales, he wished to affiliate them with the order 
founded by the saintly Bishop of Geneva; but the 
disturbed condition of ecclesiastical affairs in Europe 
prevented this until 1816, when he obtained a grant 
from Pius VII for the community to_be considered as 
belonging to the Order of the Visitation, sharing in all 
the spiritual advantages thereto annexed. Mother 
Teresa with two other sisters was professed on the 
feast of the Holy Innocents of that same year, and 
became the first superioress of the Georgetown Con- 
vent. She lived to see three other houses of the 
institute founded, offshoots of the mother-house: Mo- 
bile, in 1832; Kaskaskia (afterwards transferred to 
St. Louis), in 1833; and Baltimore, in 1837. She was 
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assisted in her last moments by Archbishop Eccleston 
of Baltimore. She was about seventy-seven years of 
age, forty-six of which had been spent in the enclosure 
where her remains repose, with those of Archbishop 
Neale, in the crypt beneath the chapel of the convent 
which they founded. 

LarHRop (GEORGE Parsons AND Rose Hawrnorne), A 
Story of Courage (Cambridge, 1895); MS. records of the Visita- 
tion convent, Georgetown, D. C., a short account of the life of 
the foundress of the Visitation Order in America. 


E. Devirr. 


La Luzerne, Chsar-Guittaume, I'rench cardinal, 
b. at Paris, 1738; d. there, 1821. He studied at the 
College de Navarre, and rose, through the influence of 
his kinsman Lamoignon, to the See of Langres (1770), 
thus becoming duke and peer of the realm. In that 
capacity he took part in the Assemblée des Notables 
(1788) and in the Etats-Généraux (1789). The futility 
of his efforts to keep the ‘‘Constituante” within the 
limits of moderation caused him to withdraw from 
that body. In 1791, he refused to take the constitu- 
tional oath and emigrated to Constance and Venice 
where he gave a generous hospitality to the French 
exiles and wrote extensively. Under the Restoration 
he returned to France, became cardinal and state 
minister (1817) and was re-appointed to the See of 
Langres which he had resigned at the time of the Con- 
cordat. His principal works are: ‘‘Oraison funébre 
de Louis XV” (Paris, 1774); ‘‘Considérations sur 
divers points de la morale chrétienne” (Venice, 1795 
1799); ‘‘Explication des évangiles des dimanches et 
des fétes” (Venice, 1807); ‘‘Considérations sur la 
déclaration du clergé de France en 1682” (Paris, 1821) 
An excellent apologist and a lucid expounder of 
Catholic faith and Christian ethics, La Luzerne, like 
Frayssinous, Talleyrand-Perigord and Bausset, was a 
belated representative of the old Gallicanism. His 
efforts to revive it failed, owing partly to the fall of the 
Bourbons and partly because of the galaxy of brilliant 
writers who, in ‘‘L’Avenir” and other publications, 
gave to France a definite Roman orientation. 

Vie de la Luzerne in Micnn, Démonstrations Evangéliques; 
Demié in Encyclopedie du XIX Siécle, s.v.; RouRBACHER, 
Hist. de V Eglise,ed. GAuME, IV (Paris, 1869), 623; BreLamy, La 
théologie Catholique au X [X¢ siécle (Paris, 1904); BAUNARD, Un 
siécle de l’ Eglise de France (Paris, 1902). 

J. F. Souirer. 


Lamarck (LA Marck; bot. abbr. Lam., zool. Lm.), 
JEAN-BaApTISTE-PIERRE-ANTOINE DE Monet, CHE- 
VALIBR DE, a distinguished botanist, zoologist, and 
natural philosopher, b. at Bazentin in Picardy (de- 
partment of Somme), France, 1 August, 1744; d. at 
Paris, 18 December, 1829. His father, Pierre de 
Monet, intended him for the priesthood, so Lamarck 
first studied at the Jesuit college at Amiens. Upon 
the death of his father, however, he joined, in 1671, 
the French army in northern Germany, and on the day 
of his arrival, during the Seven Years’ War, was made 
an officer on the field of battle for bravery. When 
twenty-four years old he was obliged, on account of 
illness, to leave the army with a very small pension. 
While supporting himself by working as clerk in a 
bank at Paris, he studied medicine, meteorology, and 
botany in his spare hours. He never practised medi- 
cine, and his numerous meteorological writings have 
no scientific value; the same is true of his physical and 
chemical works, in which he opposed Lavoisier. They 
were all written to support himself and his family. It 
was otherwise with the different branches of biology: 
from 1778 he was an able botanist, from 1794 a zool- 
ogist, about 1800 began his speculative labours upon 
the variation of species. 

In 1778 he wrote in six months the first complete 
account of the flora of France, ‘‘ Flore francaise” (3 
vols., Paris, 1778; 3rd ed. edited by de Candolle, 6 
vols., 1805-15). Both in the introduction to this 
work and in several treatises, Lamarck explained the 
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analytical, dichotomous system of determining the 
species of plants, a system originated by him and now 
much used. In classification he maintained the prin- 
ciple, in opposition to Jussieu, that a single part, no 
matter how essential, was not suticient for the classi- 
fication of the plant but that, in classification, all 
parts should be considered. ‘This work led to his ac- 
quaintance with Buffon and in 1779 gained his elec- 
tion to the Academy of Sciences. With Buffon’s son 
he then travelled through Holland, Germany, and 
Hungary. Once more in Paris he became a contrib- 
utor to the ‘‘ Encyclopédie méthodique”’, for which he 
wrote the first four volumes of the ‘‘ Dictionnaire de 
botanique” (Paris, 1783-96). In this work the gen- 
era of plants are skilfully treated in alphabetical order 
from A to P, the great collections of Paris being ex- 
haustively drawn upon. The large atlas ‘ Illustration 
des Genres”’, which accompanied the work, contains 
900 plates. Lamarck began a ‘‘ Histoire naturelle des 
végétaux”’ (Paris, 1802), as part of the compilation 
“Suites de Buffon”; Mirbel continued the ‘‘ Histoire 
naturelle”’ from volume III to XV. In the mean- 
time Lamarck had received, in 1789, the position of 
keeper of the herbarium at the Jardin des Plantes as 
assistant to Daubenton, but he soon lost it. At no 
time in his life was he in very prosperous circum- 
stances. When the Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle was 
reorganized in 1793 there were no professors of zool- 
ogy. The professorship for the lower animals was 
offered to the botanist Lamarck, and he had the cour- 
age at the age of forty-nine to teach himself zoology. 
He commenced his zoological lectures in 1794 and car- 
ried them on until blindness forced him in 1818 to 
transfer them to the entomologist Latreille. 
Lamarck began by separating the animal kingdom 
into the two important divisions of vertebrates and in- 
vertebrates. He sought to develop the classification 
of invertebrates (‘‘Systéme des animaux sans ver- 
tobres’’, Paris, 1801), and established numerous new 
genera and species for them. His most important 
zoological work is the ‘‘ Histoire des animaux sans 
vertebres”’ (7 vols., Paris, 1815-22; 2nd ed., 11 vols., 
1855-45). Particular mention should be made of 
Lamarck’s investigations concerning molluscs, es- 
pecially his studies of the geologically important fossil 
molluses. For the last twenty years his reputation 
has been far greater than in his lifetime in a steadily 
increasing degree. His theoretical views concerning 
life-forms which were often regarded by his contem- 
poraries, as by Cuvier, only as droll, fantastic crotch- 
ets, unworthy of notice or even of contradiction, 
are now considered by many biologists as showing in 
the highest degree the originality of genius. These 
views are expressed in numerous treatises issued dur- 
ing the period 1802-20 but especially in his work 
‘“Philosophie zoologique” (2 vols., Paris, 1809, 1839, 
1873, etc.; lately translated into other languages). 
They are the basis of that form of evolution which as 
Lamarckism, and of late in sharp opposition to Dar- 
win as neo-Lamarckism, has distinguished adherents 
among botanists, zoologists, and paleontologists. 
These adherents, however, do not agree among them- 
selves. Every year in increasing number appear pop- 
ular and scientific works upon Lamarck and Lamarck- 
ism. His ideas were partly influenced by Maillet, 
Condillac, Rousseau, and especially by Buffon. La- 
marck can with more right than Darwin be called the 
originator of the theory of evolution, just as he was 
also the first to choose the form of a genealogical tree 
to illustrate the genetic connexion of organisms. Ac- 
cording to him only a few species have died out; for 
the most part they have been modified. However, the 
word Lamarckism means above all the impelling 
forces, postulated by Lamarck, of phylogeny: the use 
or disuse of the organs, occasioned by need, conse- 
quently by a factor inherent in the life-form, is said to 
call forth adaptations which become permanent by 
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heredity. Lamarck was, therefore, a vitalist, not a 
materialist; he was also neither an atheist, nor irre- 
ligious, nor an opponent of the Scriptures. On the 
contrary, in regard to the creation of man he frankly 
placed the authority of the Bible higher than his own 
ideas. At least there is no valid reason for regarding 
his words relative to this as hypocritical, as many La- 
marckians do. Lamarck’s name is perpetuated in 
botany in the genera Monetia, Markea, Lamarchea, 
and Lamarckia. In 1909 a monument to him was un- 
veiled in the Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle at Paris. 

Of the extensive literature on Lamarck may be 
mentioned: 


Cuvier, Eloge de Lamarck (Paris,1835); Copr,The Origin of the 
Fittest (New York, 1887); Packarp, Lamarck, the Founder of 
Evolution (New York, London, and Bombay, 1901); Patty, 
Darwinismus und Lamarckismus (Munich, 1905); Lotsy, Vor- 
lesungen tiber Descendenztheorien, (Jena, 1906-08); BURCKHARDT, 
Geschichte der Zoologie (Leipzig, 1907); PERRImR, GUIGNARD, 
and De.acs in Acad. des Sciences, Inst. de France, CXLIX 
(Paris, 1909); RApu, Geschichte der biolog. Theorten (Leipzig, 
1905-09). JosePpH ROMPEL. 


Lamartine, ALPHONSE DB, poet, b. at Macon, 
Sadéne-et-Loire, France, 21 Oct., 1790; d. at Paris, 1 
March, 1869. Born of a noble and Christian family, 
Lamartine at an — 
early age read se- ; 
lected passages 
from the Bible, 
later from Féne- 
lon, Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, Cha- 
teaubriand, Mme 
de Staél, Racine, 
Voltaire, Parny, 
and among for- 
eign poets, Tasso, 
Dante, Petrarch, 
Shakespeare, Os- 
slan, especially 
the last, who was 
then very popu- 
lar. About the 
age of twenty he 
met at the house 
of one of his rela- 
tives at Naples a 
little cigarette girl called Graziella, who captured his 
heart or his imagination, and of whom he sang in 
his works. Two years later, in 1814, when he was a 
member of the life-guards, he made the acquaintance 
of a delicate young woman, the wife of a physician 
named Charles, who died shortly afterwards. This 
ideal passion and the grief which followed so soon 
upon its blossoming revealed him to himself. Hith- 
erto he had been an imitator; henceforth he would 
accept no guide save his own inspiration. Madame 
Charles is the Julie of his ‘“‘Raphael”’, and the 
Elvire of his poems. He made his entrance into 
the field of poetry by a masterpiece, ‘‘Les Médita- 
tions Poétiques”’ (1820), and awoke to find himself 
famous; he may be said to have taken glory by 
storm. His other poetical works are ‘‘Les Se 
condes Méditations” (1823); ‘‘ Harmonies Poétiques 
et Religieuses”’ (1830); ‘“‘Jocelyn” (1836); and ‘La 
Chute d’un Ange”’ (1838); two fragments of a great 
epic which he dreamed of dedicating to humanity, and 
lastly the ‘‘Recueillements Poétiques” (1839), in 
which he returned to lyricism, but without equalling 
his early works. He had already made himself known 
in prose. In 1835 he published the ‘‘ Voyage en Ori- 
ent”, a brilliant and bold account of the journey he 
had just made, in royal luxury, to the countries of the 
Orient, and in the course of which he had lost his only 
daughter. Thenceforth he confined himself to prose 
He published volumes on the most varied subjects 
(history, criticism, personal confidences, literary con- 
versations) especially during the Empire, when, hav- 
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\1g retired to private life and having become the prey 
of his creditors, he condemned himself to what he 
calls ‘‘literary hard-labour in order to exist and pay 
his debts’. The most famous of these prose works 
was the “Histoire des Girondins” (1847). Lamar- 
tine had long been taking part in politics, and had been 
elected a member of Parliament in 1833. He displayed 
astonishing ability as an extempore speaker, his bril- 
liancy and grace being joined to fluency and action, 
and he waged a formidable opposition against the 
government of Louis-Philippe. The ‘ Histoire des 
Girondins” was an episode in this: it was written with 
the desire to glorify the principles and the men of the 
French Revolution, without, however, approving their 
crimes. Immediately becoming popular the author 
shared in the provincial government at the downfall 
of the monarchy (1848). But his popularity was 
ephemeral and the Coup d’état of 2 December, 1851, 
caused his return to literature for the remainder of 
his life. He died quietly, almost forgotten. 

In him France lost a great poet; Lamartine may be 
reproached with not paying sufficient attention to the 
poetic vocation for which he affected an aristocratic 
disdain. Hence his lack of revision and faultiness of 
plot, whenever his plot requires detailed thinking out, 
as in his longer compositions; hence also his careless- 
ness in rhyme and sometimes even in syntax. Even 
when he writes, Lamartine is an improviser who aban- 
dons himself to nature. But on the other hand he 
displays great simplicity, imagination, ease, fullness, 
and melody. 

When the ‘‘ Meditations” first appeared they re- 
vealed to France an entirely new kind of poetry, one 
which, according to the phrase of the author, ‘‘ cessait 
d’étre un jeu stérile de l’esprit pour renaitre fille de 
VYenthousiasme et de l’inspiration’’. In fact, despite 
the softness of the sentiments to which he abandoned 
his heart, he was a writer of rare elevation. No poet 
has sung of God with more Christian love than he in 
his earliest works; though in later life he became a 
mere spiritualist, he returned in his old age to the re- 
ligion of his youth, and died the death of a Christian. 
But at every period he loved to see the Creator 
through the transparent veil of the creature and to 
sing to Him hymns of adoration. 


Dr Mazapsz, Lamartine, sa vie politique et littéraire (Paris, 
1870); Ourrvier, Lamartine (1874); pe Pomatroxs, Lamartine 
(Paris, 1889); CHAMBORANT DE Pirissat, Lamartine Inconnu, 
1892; DescHANEL, Lamartine (Paris, 1893). 

GrorGEes Bertin. 


Lamb, Pascuat, a lamb which the Israelites were 
commanded to eat with peculiar rites as a part of the 
Passover celebration. The Divine ordinance is first 
recorded in Exodus, xii, 3-11, where Yahweh is repre- 
sented as giving instructions to Moses to preserve the 
Hebrews from the last of the plagues inflicted upon 
the Egyptians, viz. the death of the firstborn. On 
the tenth day of the first month each family (or group 
of families, if they are small) is commanded to take a 
lamb without blemish, male, of one year, and keep it 
until the fourteenth day of the month, and sacrifice it 
in the evening. The blood of the lamb must be 
sprinkled on the transom and doorposts of the houses 
in which the paschal meal is taken. The lamb should 
be roasted and eaten with unleavened bread and wild 
lettuce. 

The whole of the lamb must be consumed—head, 
feet, and entrails—and if anything remain of it until 
morning it must be burned with fire. The Israelites 
are commanded to eat the meal in haste, with girded 
loins, shoes on their feet, and staves in their hands, 
“for it is the Phase (that is, Passage) of the Lord”’. 
The blood of the lamb on the doorposts served as a 
sign of immunity or protection against the destroying 
hand of the Lord, who smote in one night all the first- 
born in the land of Egypt, both man and beast. This 
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ordinance is repeated in abridged form in Numbers, 
xix, 11, 12, and again in Deuteronomy, xvi, 2-6, 
ae sheep and oxen are mentioned instead of the 
amb. 

That the Paschal Lamb prefigured symbolically 
Christ, ‘‘the Lamb of God”’, who redeemed the world 
by the shedding of His blood, and particularly the 
Eucharistic banquet, or new Passover, has always 
peeled the constant belief of Christian tradi- 
ion. 

Lresbtre in Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de la Bible, s. v. 
Paque. Fora critical discussion of the Old Testament sources, 


see Mourton in Hastinas, Dictionary of the Bible, s. v. 
Passover. 


JAMES F. DRISCOLL. 


Lamb, Tue, In Harty CuristiAn SyMBoLtism.—One 
of the few Christian symbols dating from the first 
century is that of the Good Shepherd carrying on His 


GILpEep GLASs IN THE VaTiIcAN LIBRARY 
Showing the Lamb standing on Mt. Sion 
Found in the Catacombs 


shoulders a lamb or a sheep, with two other sheep at 
His side. Between the first and the fourth century 
eighty-eight frescoes of this type were depicted in the 
Roman catacombs. 

The signification which may be attached to this 
symbol, according to Wilpert’s interpretation, is as 
follows. The lamb or sheep on the shoulders of the 
Good Shepherd is a symbol of the soul of the deceased 
being borne by Our Lord into heaven; whereas the 
two sheep accompanying the Shepherd represent the 
saints already enjoying eternal bliss. This interpreta- 
tion isin harmony with an ancient liturgical prayer for 
the dead of the following tenor: “We pray God... . 
to be merciful to him in judgment, having redeemed 
him by His death, freed him from sin, and reconciled 
him with the Father. May He be to him the Good 
Shepherd and carry him on His shoulders [to the fold]. 
May He receive him in the following of the King, and 
grant him to participate in eternal joy in the society of 
the saints’’ (Muratori, “‘Lit. Rom. Vet.’”, I, 751). In 
catacomb frescoes this petition is represented as al- 
ready granted; the deceased is in the company of the 
saints. 

Another cycle of catacomb paintings (not numer- 
ous) represents a lamb, or a sheep, with a milk-pail 
either on its back or suspended from a pastoral staff. 
A unique fresco of this order shows a shepherd milking 
a sheep, while still another shows a milk-pail on an 
altar between two sheep. ‘The frescoes of this type 
(of the sheep and milk-pail) were, until recently, 
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generally regarded as symbols of the Eucharist, but 
Mgr. Wilpert dissents from the received opinion, and 
regards all frescoes in which allusions to milk occur as 
symbolic of the joys of Heaven. Both the earlier and 
the later interpretations depend on a well-known text 
of the Acts of Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas. While in 
prison awaiting martyrdom, St. Perpetua tells us she 
beheld in a vision ‘an immense garden, and in the 
centre thereof the tall and venerable figure of an old 
man in the dress of a shepherd, milking a sheep. 
Raising his head, he looked at me and said, ‘ Welcome, 
my daughter.’ And he called me to him and he gave 
me of the milk. I received it with joined hands and 

artook of it. 
And all those 
standing around 
cried ‘Amen’. And 
at the sound of 
the voice | awoke, 
tasting an inde- 
scribable sweet- 
ness in my 
mouth.’’ ‘The 
community of 
ideas between this 
description and 
the catacomb fres- 
coes of the sheep 
and milk-pail is so 
apparent that, at 
first view, the cur- 
rent interpreta- 
tion of this class 
of representations 
would seem to be 
obviously accu- 
rate. Wilpert, 
however, calls at- 
tention to the fact 
that the things 
described in the 
vision of St. Per- 
petua took place 
not on earth, but 
in heaven, where the Eucharist is no longer received. 
Hence he regards the frescoes of the milk-pail class as 
symbolic of the joys which the soul of the deceased 
possess in paradise. 

The lamb, or sheep, symbol, then, of the first class 
described, has, in all catacomb paintings and on sar- 
cophagi of the fourth century, always a meaning asso- 
ciated with the condition of the deceased after death. 
But in the new era ushered in by Constantine the 
Great the lamb appears in the art of the basilicas with 
an entirely new signification. The general scheme of 
apsidal mosaic decoration in the basilicas that every- 
where sprang into existence after the conversion of 
Constantine, conformed in the main to that described 
by St. Paulinus as existing in the Basilica of St. Felix 
at Nola. “The Trinity gleams in its full mystery ”’, the 
saint tells us. “Christ is represented in the form of a 
lamb; the voice of the Father thunders from heaven; 
and through the dove the Holy Spirit is poured out. 
The Cross is encompassed by a circle of light as by a 
crown. The crown of this crown are the apostles 
themselves, who are represented by a choir of doves. 
The Divine unity of the Trinity is summarized in 
Christ. The Trinity has atthe same time Its own em- 
Dlems; God is represented by the paternal voice, and 
by the Spirit; the Cross and the Lamb denote the 
Holy Victim. The purple background and the palms 
indicate royalty and triumph. Upon the rock He 
stands Who is the Rock of the Church, from which 
flow the four murmuring springs, the Evangelists, 
living rivers of Christ”’ (St. Paulinus, “Ep. xxxii, ad 
Severum’’, §10, P. L., LXI, 336). The Divine Lamb 
was usually represented in apsidal mosaics standing on 
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the mystic mount, whence flow the four streams of 
Paradise symbolizing the Evangelists; twelve sheep, 
six on either side, were further represented, coming 
from the cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem (indi- 
cated by small houses at the extremities of the scene) 
and proceeding towards the Lamb. The lower zone, 
no longer in existence, of the famous fourth-century 
mosaic in the church of St. Pudenziana, Rome, origi- 
nally represented the lamb on the mountain, and prob- 
ably also the twelve sheep; the existing sixth-century 
apsidal mosaic of Sts. Cosmas and Damian at Rome, 
gives a good idea of the manner in which this subject 
was represented. ; 

According to the “Liber Pontificalis’”, Constantine 
the Great presented to the Lateran baptistery, which 
he founded, a golden statue of a lamb pouring water, 
which was placed between two silver statues of Christ 
and St. John the Baptist; the Baptist is represented 
holding a scroll inscribed with the words: “Eece 
Agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit peccata mundi.’’ From the 
fifth century the head of the lamb began to be encir- 
cled by the nimbus. Several monuments also show 
the lamb with its head surmounted by various forms 
of the Cross; one monument discovered by de Vogiié 
in Central Syria shows the lamb with the Cross on its 
back. 

The next step in the development of this idea 
of associating the Cross with the lamb was depicted 
in a sixth-century mosaic of the Vatican Basilica, 
which represented the lamb standing on a throne, at 
the foot of a Cross studded with gems. From the 
pierced side of this lamb, blood flowed into a chalice, 
whence again it issued in five streams, thus recalling 
Christ’s five wounds. Finally, another sixth-century 
monument, now forming part of the ciborium of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, presents a crucifixion scene with the 
two thieves nailed to the cross, while Christ is repre- 
sented as a lamb, standing erect at the junction of the 
crossbeams. One of the most interesting monuments 
showing the Divine Lamb in various characters is the 
sarcophagus of Junius Bassus (d. 358). In four of the 
spandrils between the niches of the sarcophagus, 
Christ, in the character of a lamb, is represented as 
follows: (1) raising Lazarus, by means of a rod, from 
the tomb; (2) being baptized by another lamb, witha 
dove dominating the scene; (3) multiplying loaves in 
two baskets, by the touch of a rod; (4) joining three 
other lambs. Two other scenes show a lamb re- 
ceiving the Tables of the Law on Mount Sinai and 
striking a rock whence issues a stream of water. 
Thus, in this series, the lamb is a symbol, not only 
of Christ, but also of Moses, the Baptist, and the 
Three Children in the fiery furnace. The fresco in 
the cemetery of Pretextatus, showing Susanna as a 
lamb between two wolves (the elders), is another 
example of the lamb as a symbol of one of the 
ordinary faithful. 

Tyrwuirt in Dict. Christ. Antiq. (London, 1875), s. v. Lamb; 
Lowriz, Monuments of the Early Church (New York, 1901): 
LEcLERCQ in Dict. d’archéol. chrét., s. v. Agneau,; DE Rosst, I 
Musaici delle Chiese di Roma anteriori al secolo XV (Rome, 
1872-92); Martiany, Htude archéologique sur lagneau et le bon 

asteur, sutivie d’une notice sur les Agnus Det, in Ann. acad. 
itp V (1862), 44-128, 129-45 
Maurice M. Hassert. 


Lambeck, Prrer, generally called Lamserc{c]rus, 
historian and librarian, b. at Hamburg, 13 April, 
1628; d. at Vienna, 4 April, 1680. After studying 
under private tutors and at the Johanneum, he en- 
tered in 1644 the gymnasium where he came under 
the influence of Friedrich Lindenborg, and especially 
of his mother’s brother, Lucas Holste (Holstein, Hol- 
stenius), the most distinguished philologian, anti- 
quarian, and critic of his time. The latter had early 
recognized his nephew’s gifts, and entered into a lively 
correspondence with the lad of barely twelve. On his 
recommendation Peter went in 1645 to Holland to 
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continue his studies, and at the University of Amster- 
dam, came in contact with many scholars, especially 
the philologian Gerhard Johann Voss. He later left 
the Netherlands at his uncle’s wish and went to Paris, 
where his relationship with the celebrated Holste, as 
wellas his own abilities, secured him access to the most 
distinguished savants of his time. He here received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. After finishing his 
studies, he made a tour through France, Liguria, and 
Etruria, and spent two years in Rome, where under 
the special direction of his uncle, who in the interim 
had become papal librarian, he undertook classical and 
historical researches. When barely nineteen, his 
learned work (Lucubrationes critice in Auli Gellii 
Noctes Atticas, Paris, 1647) had already brought him 
the approval of the learned public of Paris. 

On his return to Hamburg, he was made in 1652 
professor of history at the gymnasium, and in 1664 
became rector. He had many enemies on account of 
his success, and, being accused of atheism, decided to 
give up his position. He was confirmed by his un- 
fortunate marriage in his decision to leave the coun- 
try and return to Rome. Here he soon won the fa- 
vour of Alexander VII. Queen Christina of Sweden, 
then resident at Rome, also exercised a great influence 
over him, and soon he entered the Catholic Church. 
To secure a permanent position he went to Vienna, 
where Emperor Leopold appointed him librarian and 
court historiographer. In this position he performed 
great services by his arrangement of the library, and 
especially by his catalogues of its treasures (‘‘Com- 
mentariorum de Bibliotheca Caesarea Vindobonensi 
libri VIII”, Vienna, 1665-79; re-edited by Kollar, 
1766-82). These catalogues are even to-day of value, 
being especially important for the numerous contribu- 
tions they contain to our knowledge of the Old Ger- 
man language and literature. Of great importance 
for the history of literature is his ‘‘Prodromus His- 
toriz literarie’”’ (Hamburg, 1659), of which a second 
enlarged edition was issued by J. A. Fabricius (Leip- 
zig, 1710), with a biographical sketch of the author, 
published separately at Hamburg in 1724. The 
““Prodromus”’ was the first comprehensive history of 
literature, chronologically arranged. Lambeck also 
published among other works a history of his native 
town (‘‘Origines Hamburgenses ab anno 808 ad an- 
num 1292”’, 2 vols., 1652-61), and researches into the 
history of the Byzantine Empire (‘‘Syntagma origi- 
num et antiquitatum Constantinopolitanarum”’ Paris, 
1655). 

HorrMann, P. Lambeck als Schriftsteller u. Bibliothekar (Soest, 
1864); Karasan. Kaiser Leopold I. u. P. Lambeck (Vienna, 
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Lambert (LANDEBERTUS), Saint, martyr, Bishop 
of Maestricht, b. at Maestricht between 633 and 638; 
d. at Liége, between 698 and 701. His parents, who 
belonged to the nobility, gave him a very religious edu- 
cation, and chose as his preceptor St. Landoaldus, 
priest of the cathedral church at Maestricht. Later, 
{Lambert received instruction from St. Theodardus (668 
or 669), whom he succeeded in 670 as Bishop of Maes- 
tricht. During the calamitous days of Ebroin, Mayor 
of the Palace, Lambevt, having defended the interests 
of King Childeric, was forced to flee from Maestricht. 
While Pharamundus administered his see, Lambert 
spent seven years (674-681) in the well-known Abbey 
of Stavelot, where he edified the monks by his saintly 
life. In 681 Ebroin received his well-earned retribu- 
tion, and Pepin of Heristal became mayor of the 
palace, at first of Austrasia, but in 687 of the whole 
domain of the Franks. Pepin, who liked Lambert, 
permitted him to return to Maestricht and resume the 
administration of his see. Some time later we find 
Lambert as a missionary in Toxandria, the Kempen- 
land and Brabant of to-day. In order to spread the 
Gospel, he descended the River Meuse as far as Tiel 
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and laboured atong its banks in company with St. 
Willibrord, who had come from England in 661. It is 
very probable that Lambert came in contact with 
Sts. Wiro, Plechelmus, and Otger, who had built a 
church and monastery on the Pietersburg, later called 
the Odilienberg, near Roermond. St. Landrada aided 
Lambert in founding the Abbey of Munsterbilsen. 

For several centuries a controversy has been carried 
on concerning the manner of the saint’s death. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Lambert became a martyr to 
his defence of marital fidelity. The Bollandists, Ma- 
billon, Valois, Lecointe, Pagi and others held, however, 
that the saint was killed by Frankish nobles in revenge 
for the failure of a plundering expedition. Kurth in 
1876 critically examined the centuries-old tradition 
and, documents in hand, proved beyond further doubt 
that Lambert was martyred because of his defence 
of the marriage tie. Pepin of Heristal lived for many 
years in irreproachable wedlock with the pious Plec- 
trude, who bore him two sons. Later he entered into 
unlawful relations with Alpais, who became the 
mother of Charles Martel. When no one had the 
courage to remonstrate with Pepin, Lambert went 
to his court like another John the Baptist. Alpais, 
fearing that Pepin might heed the admonitions of the 
saint, appealed to her brother Dodo. The latter 
sought revenge and caused Lambert to be assassi- 
nated in the chapel of Sts. Cosmas and Damian, built 
by St. Monulphus, at Liége. His heart was pierced by 
a javelin while he was at the altar. The servants of 
the martyr placed his remains in a vessel, descended 
the Meuse to Maestricht, and buried them in the ceme- 
tery of St. Peter, in the vault of his parents, Aper and 
Herisplindis, beneath the walls of Maestricht. Be- 
tween 714 and 723, St. Hubert exhumed the remains 
and had them translated to Liége, whither he had 
transferred, presumably as early as 723, his episcopal 
see. The saint’s feast is celebrated on 17 Sept. A 
large number of churches have St. Lambert as 
their patron. 

Acta SS., Sept., V; SrepHanus, Vita S. Lamberti in Micne, 
P. L., CX XXII, 643; Demarreau, Vie de S. Lambert écrite en 
vers par Hucbald de St-Amand, et documents du X™ sveécle 
(Liége, 1878); AtBers, De H. Lambertus, X_X¢ bisschop van 
Maastricht in Jaarboekje van Alberdingk Thijm (Amsterdam, 
1896); Kurru, Etude critique sur St. Lambert et son premier bio- 
graphe in Annales del Académie d’ Archéologie de Belgique, XIII, 
3rd series, III. 

P. ALBERS. 


Lambert Le Béguc, priest and reformer, lived at 
Liége, Belgium, about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The son of poor people, he was ordained priest 
in a more or less legitimate way, and was probably 
parish-priest of St-Christophe at Liége. He began 
preaching against the abuses and the vices of the 
clergy, protesting against simony, the ordination of 
sons of priests, and certain customs in the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of Baptism and the celebration 
of Mass. Some of his opinions are not above suspi- 
cion, his ideas for instance concerning the day of rest, 
and Masses for the dead. In time he gathered about 
him a popular following, for whom he translated into 
the vernacular the Life of the Blessed Virgin, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of St. Paul, with 
commentaries; these translations inners have 
not been preserved. Probably at this period he or- 
ganized the association known as Béguines, whose 
name cannot be derived philologically from ‘“‘to beg” 
(i. e. to pray), but is probably derived from the 
name bégue (stammerer) given to Lambert, to whom, 
in fact, the foundation is attributed by several con- 
temporary and trustworthy authorities. But he also 
had adversaries, especially among the clergy, and it 
was to refute them that he wrote a defence of his theo- 
ries, entitled ‘‘ Antigraphum Petri”. His writings re- 
veal him a man very learned for his time; they abound 
with quotations, not only from the Bible, but also 
from the Fathers of the Church (e. g. St. Gregory, St. 
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Augustine, and St. Bernard), and even from profane 
authors like Ovid, Virgil, and Cicero. Accused of 
heresy, he was condemned and imprisoned notwith- 
standing his appeal to the Holy See. He succeeded in 
making his escape and went over to the Antipope Cal- 
listus III, who had been recognized by Raoul of Zihr- 
ingen, Prince-Bishop of Liége. He wrote to the pope 
several letters in justification of his doctrines and con- 
duct, but the result of these endeavours is not known. 
In all probability he returned to Li¢ge and died there 
ay LNA 

Fayen, L’Antigraphum Petri et les lettres concernant Lambert 
le Bégue conservées dans le manuscrit de Glasgow | in Compte- 
rendu des séances de la Commission royale d'histoire, 1X (5th 
series, Brussels, 1899), 255 sqq.; Frepurice, Les documents de 
Glasgow concernant Lambert le Béegue in Bulletins de Académie 
royale de Belgique, XXIX (3rd series, Brussels, 1895), 148, 990; 
Danis, Notices historiques sur les Eglises du diocese de Liege, XVI 
(Liége, 1896), 5; Kurta, La Cité de Litge au Moyen-Age, II 


{Brussels, 1910), 344. 
M. A. FayEn. 


Lambert of Hersfeld, a medieval historian; b. in 
Franconia or Thuringia, c. 1024; d. after 1077. On 
15 March, 1058, he entered the Benedictine monastery 
of Hersfeld, in Hesse, and was ordained priest in the 
fall of the same year, at Aschaffenburg, by Bishop 
Liutpold of Mainz. Immediately after his elevation 
to the priesthood he started on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land without previously obtaining the permis- 
sion of his abbot. On 17 September, 1059, he re- 
turned to his monastery and asked and obtained from 
his abbot, Meginher, who was then lying on his death- 
bed, pardon for this act of disobedience. Only once 
more during the rest of his life did Lambert leave his 
monastery. It was in the year 1071 when, by order 
of his abbot, Rudhard, he spent fourteen weeks at the 
monasteries of Siegburg and Saalfeld, studying the 
reform which had been introduced into these monas- 
teries from the Italian monastery of Fruttuaria in 
Piedmont. Lambert was not favourably impressed 
with the reform. In his opinion the old monastic 
discipline, if strictly observed, was more in accordance 
with the spirit of St. Benedict than the reform of 
Fruttuaria. 

Lambert of Hersfeld is best known to the world as 
the author of ‘‘ Annales Lamberti”, a chronicle of the 
world from its beginning to the year 1077. Up to the 
year 1040 the Annals of Lambert are little more thana 
reproduction of preceeding annals; from 1040 to 1068 
they are more diffuse, and to some extent based on 
personal observation and the authority of eyewit- 
nesses; from 1068 to 1077 they widen into an elaborate 
history of the times written in the elegant style of 
Sallust and ranking among the most perfect literary 
productions of the Middle Ages. The impartiality 
and truthfulness of Lambert as a historian were un- 
questioned until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The German historian Ranke [‘‘ Zur Kritik frankisch- 
deutscher Reichsannalisten” printed in ‘‘ Abhand- 
lungen der Berliner Akademie” (Berlin, 1854), 436 
sq.] was the first to diseredit Lambert’s reliability as a 
historian. His view has been corroborated by the 
researches of most succeeding historians, some of 
whom have charged him even with wilful falsifieations 
of historical facts. Lefarth and Higenbrodt (loc. cit. 
in bibliography below) attempted to rehabilitate 
Lambert, but with little suecess. Though Lambert 
may not have been a wilful falsifier of historical facts, 
as has been asserted by Delbriick and Holder-Kgger 
(loc. eit. below) it is an established fact that he was 
prejudiced against Henry TV, not so much on account 
of the emperor’s encroachments upon the rights of the 
pope as on account of the injury sustained by the 
monastery of Hersfeld through an imperial decree con- 
cerning the tithes in Thuringia (see Lambert’s ‘‘ An- 
nals”, ad annum 1073, pp. 141 sq.). Though not in 
sympathy with the great ideas of Gregory VII, he was 
prepossessed in his favour simply because the emperor 
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was his enemy. His method, moreover, of writing 
history was to a great extent pragmatic. Instead of 
impartially investigating into the motives of his his- 
torical personages, he is often led by his prepossessions 
and prejudices to give a very subjective colouring to 
historical facts. 

Lambert is also the author of ‘ Vita Lulli” a life of 
Archbishop Lullus of Mainz who founded the monas- 
tery of Hersfeld in 768. It was written between 1063 
and 1073, is of even less historical value than the 
“Annals”, but, like the ‘‘ Annals”, it is a masterpiece of 
pure and elegant latinity. His history of Hersfeld, 
entitled ‘‘ De institutione ecclesize Hersveldensis”, has 
been lost, with the exception of the prologue and a 
few fragments. It was written before the year 1076. 
His epic on the history of his times has been entirely 
lost. Some historians thought it was identical with 
‘‘Carmen de BelloSaxonico”, written by an unknown 
author shortly after the victory of Henry IV over the 
Saxons (1075), but of late this opinion has lost ground. 
The complete works of Lambert were edited, with a 
learned disquisition, by Holder-Egger ‘‘ Lamperti 
monachi Hersfeldensis opera” (Hanover, 1894). The 
“Annals” are printed separately in ‘‘Mon. Germ.: 
Seript.’’, III, 22-263. They are also in P. L., up to the 
year 1040, CX LI, 450-582, and from the year 1040 to 
1077, CXLVI, 1053-1248. Lambert’s ‘‘ Vita Lulli” is 
also printed in Acta SS., 16 October, ViI, 1083-1091 
and in ‘‘Mon. Germ.: Script.”, XV, I, 132-148. 
Gundlach in ‘‘ Heldenlieder der deutschen Kaiserzeit ” 
(Innsbruck, 1894-99), II, 191, sq., and Kurze in 
“Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft ”, 
New Series (Freiburg im Br., 1898), II, 174 sq., at- 
tempt to prove that Lambert is identical with Abbot 
Hartwig of Hersfeld. 


Houper-Eecer, Studien zu Lambert von Hersfeld in Neues 
Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir tiltere deutsche Geschichtskunde (Han- 
over and Leipzig, 1893-4), XIX, 143-213; 371-430; 509-74; 
Mryer von Knonau, Jahrbiicher des deutschen Reiches unter 
Heinrich IV_ und Heinrich V (Leipzig, 1894), II, 791-856; 
Detsriicx, Ueber die Glaubwiirdigkeit Lamberts von Hersjeld 
(Bonn, 1873); DrmrrENBACHER, Lambert von Hersjeld als His- 
toriograph (Wiirzburg, 1890); ErgenBRopt, Lambert von Hers- 
feld und die neuere Quellenforschung (Cassel, 1896); LerarruH, 
Lambert von Hersfeld, ein Beitrag zu seiner Critik (Diisseldorf, 
1871); Kuso, Bevtriige zur Kritik Lamberts von Hersfeld (Halle, 
1890); Warrensacu, Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter (Berlin, 
1894), II, 97-109. For an exhaustive bibliography see Porr- 
HAST, Bibliotheca historica medii evi (Berlin, 1896), I, 705 sq. 


MicHAEL Orr. 


Lambert of St-Bertin, Benedictine chronicler and 
abbot, b. about 1060; d. 22 June, 1125, at St-Bertin, 
France. He came of a distinguished family, and, 
when still young, entered the monastery of St-Bertin. 
He afterwards visited several famous schools in 
France, having first laid the foundation of his subse- 
quent learning by the study in his own monastery of 

rammar, theology, and music. For some time he 
filled the office of prior, and in 1095 was chosen abbot 
at once by the monks of St-Bertin and by the canons 
of St-Omer. He was thus drawn into closer relations 
with Cluny, and instituted through the Cluniac monks 
many reforms in his somewhat deteriorated monas- 
tery. Needless to say, he encountered no little oppo- 
sition to his efforts, but, thanks to his extraordinary 
energy, he finally secured acceptance for his views, and 
rehabilitated the financial position of the monastery. 
He was a friend of St. Anselm and exchanged verses, 
still extant, with Reginald of Canterbury (ed. Liber- 
mann in ‘“‘Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir Altere 
Geschichte”, XIII, 1888, pp. 528; 531-34). Even dur- 
ing his lifetime, Lambert was lauded in glowing terms 
for his great learning by an admirer—not a monk of St- 
Bertin—in the ‘‘Tractatus de moribus Lamberti Ab- 
batis S. Beretini’”’ (ed. Holder-Egger in ‘Mon. Ger. 
Eistaosee XV, 2, 946-53). This work mentions sev- 
eral otherwise unknown writings of Lambert, e. g. 
‘“Sermones de Vetere Testamento”’, also studies on 
free will, the Divine prescience, original sin, origin of 
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the soul, and questions of physical science. He is 
probably identical with Lambert, the canon of St- 
Omer who wrote the famous ‘ Liber floridus”’, a kind 
of encyclopedia of Biblical, chronological, astronomi- 
cal, geographical, theological, philosophical and nat- 
ural history subjects, a detailed description of which is 
given in the ‘“‘Historia comitum Normannorum, 
comitum Flandriae”. It is an extract or synopsis 
from different authors, and was begun in 1090 and fin- 
ished in 1120. 

Porruast, Bibl. Hist. Med. Avi, I, 705; Biogr. Nat. de Bel- 


gique, XI (1891), 162-66; Warrensacu, Geschichtsquelle) 
Ceety ib H, Geschichtsquellen, II 
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Lamberville, Jacqurs pn, Jesuit missionary, b. 
at Rouen, 1641; d. at Quebec, 1710. He joined the 
Society in 1661, and proceeded to Canada in 1675 to 
labour almost uninterruptedly on the Iroquois mis- 
sions until his death. At Onondaga he discerned the 
soul of a saint in the Algonquin captive, Catherine 
Tegakwitha, whom he instructed and baptized. He 
helped his brother Jean to pacify the Iroquois, irri- 
tated by Governor de la Barre’s untimely campaign. 
After a few years of respite in Quebee and Montreal, 
he returned to Onondaga at the request of the natives, 
only to leave it in 1709 through the intrigues of Abra- 
ham Schuyler. Like his elder brother, he lived among 
the Iroquois during a period when the rivalry of the 
French and English to secure the alliance of that 
fierce nation endangered the lives of the missionaries. 
Charlevoix says he was “ one of the holiest missionaries 
of New France’’; he was called the “ Divine man” by 
the Indians. 

JEAN DE LAMBERVILLB, elder brother of the preced- 
ing and also a Jesuit missionary, b. at Rouen, 1633; 
d. at Paris, 1714. He joined the Society in 1656, and 
came to Canada in 1669. He spent fourteen years 
with the Onondaga Iroquois. His patriotic aim was 
50 maintain peace between the French and the Iro- 
quois, with the latter of whom his influence was para- 
snount. When Denonville secretly prepared to 
avenge the humiliating conditions of peace resulting 
from de la Barre’s rash expedition, Lamberville’s life 
was greatly exposed through the governor’s fault, as 
he had been deceived into convoking the assembly at 
Cataracoui where several Iroquois chiefs were treach- 
erously captured and condemned to the galleys; his 
reputation for honesty and uprightness alone saved 
him. He vainly strove to prevent the devastation of 
the Tsonnontouan villages, of which the massacre of 
Lachine (1689) was the retaliation. When the Onon- 
dagas and Mohawks harassed the French allies, Lam- 
berville consented to negotiate peace. His wise 
diplomacy obtained a mitigation of the humiliating 
terms proposed at Governer Dongan’s instigation, 
and Denonville duly praised his ability and devoted- 
ness. From France where shattered health forced 
him to retire, he tried to come back to his mission, but 
death intervened in 1714. The Menology of the So- 
ciety says that “he had the spiritual physiognomy of 
Brébeuf.” 

RocHEMONTEIX, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle France (Paris, 
1896); Linnsay, N. D. de Lorette en la Nowvelle France (Mon- 
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Lambillotte, Lours, Belgian Jesuit, composer and 
paleographer of Church music; born at La Hamaide, 
near Charleroi, Belgium, 27 March, 1796; died at 
Paris, 27 February, 1855. His name is now chiefly 
remembered in connexion with the restoration of 
Gregorian music, which he inaugurated and greatly 
promoted by his scientific researches and publications. 
At the age of fifteen, he became organist of Charleroi; 
later he went ina similar capacity to Dinan-sur-Meuse. 
In 1820 he was appointed choirmaster and organist of 
the Jesuit College of Saint-Acheul, Amiens. While 
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exercising these functions he also studied the classics, 
and at the end of five years, in August, 1825, he en- 
tered the Society of Jesus. The thirty years of his 
Jesuit life were spent successively in the colleges of 
Saint-Acheul, Fribourg, Estavayer, Brugelette and 
Vaugirard. While occupied in teaching and directing 
music, he gave himself up more entirely to composi- 
tion, witha view to enhance the splendour both of the 
religious ceremonies and the academic entertainments 
in those newly founded colleges. His powers of com- 
position were necessarily checked by the limited abil- 
ity of his performers, his orchestra, like his chorus, 
being entirely recruited from the ranks of the students; 
nevertheless his facility and his fluency were such 
that he provided new music for almost every occasion, 
producing in the course of time, besides his celebrated 
volumes of cantiques (I’rench hymns or sacred songs), 
a vast number of motets, short oratorios, masses and 
secular cantatas, mostly for four-part chorus and or- 
chestra. This music became very popular, especially 
in educational institutions. Late in life Lambillotte 
regretted having published those written improvisa- 
tions without taking time to revise them. After his 
death a revision of the greater part of them was made 
and published (Paris, 1870) by his pupil, Father 
Camille de la Croix, 8.J., and by Louis Dessane, organ- 
ist of St. Sulpice, Paris, and afterwards of St. Francis 
Xavier, New York. 

The irreligious levity of some of Louis Lambillotte’s 
church musie is condemned by his own writings in 
which he upheld the correct principles; that he did 
not always remember them in practice is owing no 
doubt to the utterly secular style prevalent in his day. 
He spent his best energies in seeking to restore to 
Gregorian music its original sweetness and melodious 
character. The decadence of the liturgical chant had 
been brought about by its faulty execution, and this 
in turn was due to the corrupt versions that had been 
in use for several centuries. As a practical guide 
towards a radical restoration the celebrated Benedic- 
tine Abbot Dom Guéranger, in his ‘‘ Institutions Litur- 
giques”, had laid down the principle that ‘‘when a 
large number of manuscripts of various epochs and 
from different countries agree in the version of a chant, 
it may be affirmed that those MSS. undoubtedly give 
us the phrase of St. Gregory.”’ Acting upon this 
principle, Lambillotte for many years gathered and 
compared all the documents that were to be found in 
the Jesuit houses. He next undertook to visit and 
re-visit almost every country of Europe, exploring li- 
braries, secular as well as monastic, in search of the 
most ancient MSS. and all treatises bearing on the 
history or the theory of the chant. 

His success surpassed all his expectations when, in 
the library of the former Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Gall in Switzerland, he found himself in presence of 
what seems to be the most authentic Gregorian MS. 
in existence, 1. e.a transcription from the original ‘‘ An- 
tiphonarium of St. Gregory”, brought from Rome to 
St. Gall by the monk Romanus in the closing years of 
the eighth century. The doubts of Fétis and Danjou 
regarding the identity of this document are proved by 
Lambillotte to be founded on mere conjectures. This 
volume of 131 pages of old parchment, the ivory bind- 
ing of which depicts ancient Etruscan sculptures, con- 
tains all the Graduals, the Alleluias, and the Tracts of 
the whole year, in the ancient neumatic notation (a 
sort of musical stenography), together with the so- 
called Romanian signs, i.e. the special marks of time 
and expression added by Romanus. _Lambillotte sue- 
ceeded, not without serious difficulty, in obtaining 
permission to have a facsimile of this manuscript 
made by an expert copyist. This he published (Brus- 
sels, 1851), adding to it his own key to the neumatic 
notation, and a brief historical and critical account, of 
the document. The appearance of the ‘‘ Antiphonaire 
de St. Grégoire” made a deep impression on the 
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fearned world, and obtained for its author a Brief of 
congratulation and encouragement from Pope Pius IX, 
1 May, 1852, and a ‘‘very honourable mention” from 
the French Institute, 12 Nov. of the same year. 
Lambillotte now undertook to embody the results of 
his investigations in a new and complete edition of the 
liturgical chant books. He lived to finish this exten- 
sive work, but not to see its publication. The Gradual 
and the Vesperal appeared 1855-1856 in both Gregorian 
and modern notations, under the editorship of Father 
Dufour, who had for years shared the labours of Lam- 
billotte. He also published the ‘‘Esthétique’’, a 
volume of 418 pages, 8°, setting forth Lambillotte’s 
views on the theory and the practice of Gregorian 
music. This treatise is the best testimony to the 
author’s untiring zeal and critical ability. 

Dom Pothier, the learned Benedictine, who has 
gone over the same ground, and who has just succeeded 
in completing the Gregorian restoration, says of the 
“Hsthétique ” that it is ‘‘ filled with precious informa- 
tion” (Mélodies Grégoriennes, p. 145, note). At the 
same time he calls attention to some serious errors in 
translation, and even in reading, on the subject of 
rhythm, which, he holds, have been conclusively re- 
futed by Chanoine Gontier, in his ‘‘ Méthode de Plain 
Chant”, pp. 96 etc. De Monter also speaks of grave 
errors and numerous assertions contrary to its own 
method, that have crept into the treatise. He attrib- 
utes the introduction of the sharp into the Gregorian 
scales to the editors of this posthumous work (p. 207). 
Lambillotte’s ‘‘Gradual” and ‘‘Vesperal” were 
adopted by only a small number of French dioceses. 
The time had really not yet arrived for the practical 
application of theories, nor for the introduction of the 
full text of St. Gregory. This Lambillotte seems to 
have felt when he so far yielded to the temper of his 
generation as to make some of those very cuts and 
alterations which had been the chief reproach of 
former editions. Twenty-five years were still to elapse 
before the classical work in Gregorian music, the 
‘*Mélodies Grégoriennes” by Dom Pothier, O.S.B., 
could make its appearance (Tournay, 1880), and an- 
other twenty-five before the teaching of Dom Pothier 
was to receive official sanction and practical applica- 
tion through the Vatican edition, now in progress of 
publication. To Father Louis Lambillotte belongs 
the credit of having successfully inaugurated this im- 
portant movement. By his writings the issue. of 
Gregorian restoration was forced upon the world; by 
his researches and especially by the publication of the 
‘“Antiphonarium of St. Gregory ”, this arduous enter- 
prise was placed on a solid, scientific basis. His con- 
temporaries placed the following inscription on his 
tomb at Vaugirard:— 


Qui cecinit Jesum et Mariam, eripuitque tenebris 
Gregorium, hune superis insere, Christe, choris. 


Receive, O Christ, into Thy choirs above him who 
sang the praises of Jesus and Mary, and rescued the 
music of Gregory from the darkness of ages. 

The detailed list of works is given by Sommprvoanrt in Bi- 
bliotheque de la C¥ de Jésus, LV (Paris, 1893); also by Dp MonrErR 
in Htudes biographiques et critiques, III, Lowis Lambillotte et ses 
freres, which contains a portrait by Jacott, and two autographs 
(Paris, 1871); Dipor, Nouvelle biographie générale; Firis, Bio- 
graphie des Musiciens, 2nd ed.; Lm Guay, Supplém. au Diction. 
de Feller, 1856; Soutuimr, De la restoration du chant Grégorien 
in Htudes religieuses, XLVI (1889), 12-15. 
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Lambin, Dnnis (Dionysius Lamprnus), French 
philologist, b. about 1520, at Montreuil-sur-mer, in 
Picardy; d. at Paris, 1572, from the effects of the 
shock given to him by the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. He began his studies at Amiens. He entered 
the service of the Cardinal de Tournon, whom he ac- 
companied on two visits to Italy (1549-53; 1555-60). 
In this way he saw Rome, Venice, and Lucca, and was 
brought into contact with Italian scholars such as 
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Faerno, Muret, Sirleto, Fulvio Orsini. During his so- 
journ in Venice, at the suggestion of the Cardinal de 
Tournon, he translated Aristotle’s “Ethics” (1558). 
Later he translated the ‘‘Politics” (1567), and also vari- 
ous orations of Auschines and of Demosthenes (1565, 
1587). Shortly before his death he published a dis- 
course on the usefulness of Greek studies and on the 
method of translating Greek into Latin (1572). On 
his return to France (1561) he was appointed royal 

rofessor of Latin language and literature in the Col- 
ie de France, but that same year he was transferred 
to the chair of Greek. However, excepting his trans- 
lations and an edition of Demosthenes (1570), his most 
important works are editions of Latin authors: Horace 
(1561), Lucretius (1564), Cicero (1566), Cornelius Ne- 
pos (1569). In the matter of these four authors Lam- 
bin’s work shows a marked advance, and opens a new 
era in the history of their text. He does not, how- 
ever, indicate with sufficient exactness the manu- 
scripts he consulted. It is evident that for Lucretius 
he had examined one of the two manuscripts recog- 
nized as fundamental by Lachmann. Moreover, the 
commentary on Horace and Lucretius is extensive and 
accurate, contains many quotations, correct remarks, 
and explanations based on a profound knowledge of 
Latin. Lambin does not affect the rigorous method 
of modern philologists. Like older scholars he is often 
capricious, arbitrary, erratic. Despite these defects, 
common in his day, Lambin’s work retains an import- 
ant value and is consulted even to-day. 

In 1559 Muret published his ‘‘ Varize Lectiones’’. 
Lambin recognized in it some of his own notes on Hor- 
ace, and accused Muret of having abused his confi- 
dence and plagiarized him. In 1561 he published 
their correspondence. The two former friends, more- 
over, were separated by their tendencies. Muret had 
become a friend of the Jesuits, whom Lambin detested 
on account of their differences with the University of 
Paris. Lambin was regarded by the Catholics of Italy 
as inclined to heresy, although on 8 July, 1568, he, 
with seven of his colleagues, took the oath of Catholi- 
cism. Before his death Lambin had undertaken a com- . 
mentary on Plautus, and had begun the notes on the 
thirteenth play, the ‘‘Mercator”’. His notes, though 
imperfect and unmethodical, were published (1576) 
after his death. 
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ratio in ORELLI, Cicero, VI (Onomasticum Tullianum, I), 478; 
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scHL, Opuscula Philologica, II (Leipzig, 1868), 117; Munro, T. 
Lucreti Cari de rerum natura, 4th ed, I (Cambridge, 1886), 14; 
Porrz, Deux années de la Renaissance d’aprés une correspon- 
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Lambruschini, Luiai, Cardinal, b. at Sestri Le- 
vante, near Genoa, 6 March, 1776; d. at Rome, 12 
May, 1854. As a youth he entered the Order of the 
Barnabites, in which he held many important offices. 
On account of his learning he was made consultor of 
several Roman Congregations, and in 1815 accom- 
panied Cardinal Consalvi to the Congress of Vienna in 
the capacity of secretary. After his return to Rome 
he was made secretary of the Congregation of Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, then recently instituted 
by Pius VII, and thus took a great part in concluding 
concordats with various states, especially with Naples 
and Bavaria. In 1819 he was appointed Archbishop 
of Genoa and governed the archdiocese with prudence 
and zeal. His eloquent sermons attracted large au- 
diences, and his pastoral letters exhibit much spiritual 
unction. In 1827 Leo XII sent him as nuncio to 
Paris, but the Revolution of July, 1830, compelled him 
to interrupt his mission. On his return to Rome he 
was made a cardinal (1831) by Gregory XVI, who, on 
the resignation of Cardinal Bernetti, appointed Lam- 
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bruschini Secretary of State. This appointment 
aroused much discontent among the Romans, but it 
was soon evident that Lambruschini was the proper 
man for the post. His character and disposition ac- 
corded perfectly with those of the pope: in the eccle- 
siastico-political relations with other nations both 
were persuaded that it was time to abandon the 
conciliatory policy inaugurated by Benedict XIV, a 
conviction that was soon justified by events. The oc- 
casion was the Cologne question, which had arisen in 
3837 out of the imprisonment of Mgr. Droste-Visch- 
ering, Archbishop of Cologne. The diplomatic docu- 
ments exchanged at this time between the Holy See 
and the Prussian Government, and published in 1838, 
are models of clear exposition, close argument, and 
elegant form. Gdrres described the series as a ‘‘calm, 
vigorous, masculine, and substantial polemic”. Lam- 
bruschini’s firm stand caused the recall of Bunsen, the 
Prussian minister at Rome. Next to Consalvi and 
Pacca, Lambruschini was among the greatest diplo- 
mats of the Holy See in the nineteenth century. As 
regards the internal policy of the Pontifical States, he, 
like Gregory XVI, was opposed to the constitutional 
form, and certainly, if we consider the arrogance of 
Liberalism under Gregory, neither the pope nor his 
secretary can be charged with serious error. 

In the first ballot of the conclave of 1846, Lam- 
bruschini received a majority of the votes, but not 
enough for election. When Pius IX was chosen, Lam- 
bruschini recognized that he could not follow the policy 
of the new pope, who favoured constitutionalism. He 
accordingly resigned his office for that of secretary of 
Briefs, and later that of prefect of rites. In the 
Revolution of 1848 he was the object of especial ha- 
tred; his dwelling was plundered, his bed cut to pieces 
with daggers, and he himself was scarcely able, dis- 
guised as a stableman, to join Pius [X at Gaeta. As 
the Suburbicarian Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina 
he restored the cathedral of Porto. He was also 
commendatory Abbot of Farfa, where he founded a 
seminary. He was buried in the college of the Barna- 
bites at Catinari, where he had spent a great part of 
his religious life. He published ‘‘ Opere spirituali”’ in 
three volumes (Rome, 1838) and later a small work in 
defence of the Immaculate Conception. 

GriamBarttisTa, brother of the preceding, d. at 
Orvieto, 24 Nov., 1826. He was vicar-general of 
Genoa, whence he was expelled by Napoleon in 1800, 
when he went to Rome. Appointed Bishop of Or- 
vieto in 1807, he was deported to France for not taking 
the oath. In 1814 he returned to Orvieto. 

RaFrFraELe, nephew of Luigi and Giambattista, b. at 
Genoa, 14 August, 1788; d. 8 March, 1873, at Figline 
in Tuscany. As a priest he was first with his uncle 
Giambattista at Orvieto. Being suspected of Liberal 
ideas, he returned to Figline, where he devoted him- 
self to the natural sciences, especially agriculture, and 
in 1827 founded the ‘‘ Giornale Agrario Toscano”. He 
also established an educational institution, and pub- 
lished (1836-44) the ‘‘ Guida dell’ educatore”’, as well 
as several pedagogical and scholastic works. In 1848 
he was elected to the Parliament of the republic, and 
in 1860 was appointed senator of the realm. He was 
also consul of the Accademia della Crusca and (1868- 
69) professor at the Institute of Higher Studies at 
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Lambton, JoserH, VENERABLE, English martyr, b. 
1569; d. at Neweastle-on-Tyne. The day of his death 
is variously given as 23 June, 23 July, and 27 July, and 
the year as 1592 and 1593; but from a letter of Lord 
Huntingdon it is clear he died before 31 July, 1592, and 
Father Holtby’s Stonyhurst MS. says he died ona Mon- 
day, so that the probable date is 24 July, 1592. He 
was the second son of Thomas Lambton of Malton-in- 
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Rydall, Yorks, and Katharine, daughter of Robert 
Birkhead of West Brandon, Durham. He arrived at 
the English College, Reims, in 1584, and at the Eng- 
lish College, Rome, in 1589. Being allowed to cur- 
tail his theological course, he was ordained priest when 
only twenty-three, and sent on the mission on 22 April, 
1592. He was arrested at Newcastle on landing with 
the Ven. Edward Waterson, and condemned at the 
next assizes under 27 Eliz., c. 2. He was cut down 
alive, and the reprieved felon who acted as hangman 
refused to complete the sentence, which was at last 
carried out by a Frenchman practising as a surgeon 
at Kenton. 


GiLLow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath. (London and New York, 1885~ 
1902), s.v.; Catholic Record Society's Publications (London, 
oneal V, 212, 228, 231, 293; CHaLitoner, Missionary Priests, 
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Lamego, Diocese or (LAMECENSIS), situated in the 
district of Vizeu, province of Beira, Portugal. The 
city has a Gothic cathedral, with a high tower, and a 
Moorish castle, and is known as the meeting-place of 
the famous parliament of 1143, which settled the royal 
succession for the Kingdom of Portugal and estab- 
lished the old feudal Cortes, convened for the last 
time in 1698; the Cortes of Lamego spoken of in mod- 
ern Portuguese history is the one called by Dom Miguei 
after he had dissolved the constitution in 1828. Ac- 
cording to local but untenable tradition the city re- 
ceived the Gospel from St. James the Greater, or St. 
Paul. Many Portuguese authorities mention as first 
Bishop of Lamego Petrus Rathensis, who is said to 
have been a disciple of the Apostle St. James, and who 
subsequently became first Bishop of Braga and a mar- 
tyr (see Bragca, ARcHpIocEsE oF). The authentic 
history of the See of Lamego begins with Bishop Sar- 
dinarius, whose signature appears in connexion with 
the Second (Third) Council of Braga (572) among 
the suffragans of the well-known Martin of Braga. 
Shortly before this, at the Council of Lugo (569), at 
the commission of King Theodomir, several new dio- 
ceses were created. It is probable, therefore, that the 
foundation of the See of Lamego took place between 
569 and 572. Among its early bishops are: Philip- 
pus (c. 580-89), Profuturus (c. 630-88), Witaricus 
(c. 646), Filimirus (653-56), but scarcely more than 
their names is known. In 666 a new circumscription 
of the Lusitanian sees was made, by which Lamego 
was placed under the jurisdiction of Mérida (Hef- 
ele, “Conciliengeschichte’’, III, 2nd ed., Freiburg im 
Br., 110). From 693 to 876 there is a gap in the epis- 
copal list of Lamego. On the invasion of the Moors, 
in 714, the Bishop of Lamego, like many of his con- 
temporaries, was obliged to take refuge in the Asturias. 
It is not until 876 that we again come across a Bishop 
of Lamego, Argimirus (Ilorez, “Espafia Sagrada), 
who is apparently identical with Argimirus (II) who, 
in 899, took part in the consecration of the cathedral 
of Compostela (cf. Lépez Ferreiro, “ Historia de la 
Santa A. M. Iglesia de Santiago de Compostela”, II, 
Santiago, 1899, 192). It is doubtful if even the few 
known bishops of Lamego who are mentioned during 
the time of the Moors (except Argimirus, Brandericus, 
Pantaleon, and Jacobus) resided at all at Lamego; 
it is probable that they were only titular bishops, 
especially as Almansur of Cordova destroyed the city 
in 982. This confusion lasted till Ferdinand the 
Great reconquered the city in 1057 (or 1038?) and the 
Church was reorganized. In 1071 a Bishop Peter of 
Lamego is mentioned in a deed of gift by the Infanta 
Urraca, daughter of Ferdinand the Great, to the 
Church of Tuy. The see seems to have been vacant 
for several decades, as is evident from a letter of Pope 
Paschal IT (1099-1118) to Bishop Mauritius of Coim- 
bra. When Portugal was established as an indepen- 
dent kingdom, in 1143, by Alfonso I, the See of La- 
mego was revived and the Augustinian Mendo Godinus 
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id. 1176) became the first bishop. It was at that 
time a suffragan of Braga. At the instance of Arch- 
bishop Peter of Santiago de Compostela, Innocent ITI, 
in 1199, re-arranged the Dioceses of Coimbra, Vizeu, 
Lamego, and Hgitania (the present Guarda), allotting 
the first two to the Archbishopric of Braga and the last 
two to Santiago de Compostela (Flérez, op. cit., LV, 
274 sqq.; Lopez Ferreiro, op. cit., V, 29 sqq.). Lamego 
remained a suffragan of Compostela until the Archdio- 
cese of Lisbon was established in 1394, after which it 
was a suffragan of that see. The diocese was enlarged 
in 1430, when the district of Riba Coa was ceded to 
Fortugal by the Kingdom of Leon. Until then this 
district had belonged to the Spanish See of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, but once joined to Portugal, it became part 
of the Diocese of Lamego. Clement XIV (10 July, 
1770) created the Diocese of Pinhel (Pinelensis) in the 
aforesaid district, which, however, was suppressed by 
Leo XIII by the Bull “Gravissimum” (30 Sept., 
1881), which replaced Lamego under the metropolitan 
-of Braga and gave new limits to the diocese. 

Lamego is bounded on the east by the Diocese of 
Guarda, on the south by that of Vizeu, on the west 
by Coimbra, on the north by Porto and Braga; it has 
(1909) 273,741 inhabitants, almost entirely Catholic, 
283 parishes, 283 parish churches, 1144 public chapels, 
314 secular priests, one college for boys at Lamego 
conducted by Benedictines; 2 houses of Portuguese 
Franciscan nuns, one house of Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Cluny, and one of Franciscan nuns. The present 
bishop (1910) is Francisco José de Vieira e Brito, 
who was born 5 June, 1850, at Rendufinho (Arechdio- 
ese of Braga), studied at Coimbra, was professor of 
theology at the seminary at Braga, also canon and 
vicar-general there. On 13 Jan., 1892, he was nomi- 
nated to the See of Angra (Azores), and in 1902 was 
transferred to Lamego. He restored the cathedral 
and the bishop’s palace, enlarged the diocesan semi- 
nary, and assisted in the foundation of a new Cath- 
olic workingmen’s club. 

Fiorez, Espana Sagrada, XIV (Madrid, 1758), 153-66; pa 
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Lamennais, (1) Férrcrré Roperr pp, b. at Saint- 
Malo, 29 June, 1782; d. at Paris, 27 February, 1854. 
His father, Pierre Robert de Lamennais (or La Men- 
nais), was a respectable merchant of Saint-Malo, en- 
nobled by Louis XVI at the request of the Estates of 
Brittany in acknowledgment of his patriotic devotion. 
Of the stx children born of his marriage with Gratienne 
Lorin, the best-known are Jean-Marie (see below) and 
Félicité. The latter, though delicate and frail in phy- 
sique, early exhibited an exuberant nature, a lively but 
indocile intelligence, a brilliant but highly impression- 
able imagination, and a will resolute to obstinacy and 
vehement to excess. : 

Epucation.—At the age of five Lamennais lost his 
mother: his father, absorbed in business, was thus 
obliged to confide the education of Jean-Marie and Fé- 
licité to Robert des Saudrais, the brother-in-law of his 
wife, who had no children of hisown. Jean-Marie and 
Félicité—or Féli, as he was called in the family—were 
taken to live with their uncle at La Chénaie, an estate 
not far from Saint-Malo, which Félicité was afterwards 
to make famous. At La Chénaie there was a well- 
filled library in which works of piety and theological 
books were mingled with the ancient classics and the 
works of the eighteenth-century philosophers. Féli- 
cité was not very docile at his lessons, and, to punish 
him, M. des Saudrais would sometimes shut him up in 
the library. The child acquired a taste for the books 
he found around him, and read voraciously and indis- 
criminately all that came to his hands, good and bad. 
He even multiplied reasons for being shut up in the li- 
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brary, abandoned himself there to his favourite read- 
ing, and made such rapid progress that he was soon 
able to read the classical authors without difficulty. 
The Revolution was then at its height; the proscribed 
priests had been obliged to leave France, or to con- 
tinue from hiding-places their sacred ministrations at 
the peril of their lives. The Lamennais household af- 
forded an asylum to one such priest, Abbé Vielle, who 
sometimes said Mass at La Chénaie in the middle of 
the night. J élicité, who used to assist at the Divine 
services, derived from these early impressions a lasting 
and lively hatred of the Revolution. At the same 
time, his unwise reading, especially of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, seduced his ardent mind and prejudiced 
him against religion. These prejudices found vent in 
objections which moved his confessor to postpone in- 
definitely his First Communion. 

His father at first intended Lamennais to join him 
in his business, but the youth obeyed without enthusi- 
asm. Always ill-at-ease in the office, he visited it as 
little as possible, and gave to reading all the time he 
could steal from his regular occupation. While he 
thus succeeded in completing his literary education 
and acquiring foreign languages, these studies under- 
taken without teachers or guidance necessarily left 
gaps in his training, and made him liable to contract 
dangerous habits of intellectual intolerance. The pas- 
sions, too, gained a certain mastery over him, drawing 
him into lapses which he says, not without some exag- 
geration, in a letter written in 1809 to his friend Bruté 
de Rémur, the future Bishop of Vincennes in Indiana, 
“the most rigorous austerities, the severest penance 
would not suffice to expiate”’. The happy influence 
of his brother Jean-Marie, who had recently (1804) 
been ordained a priest, rescued him from this condi- 
tion. Restored to Christian sentiments, he made his 
First Communion, and resolved to consecrate himself 
to the service of the Church. He withdrew to La 
Chénaie and there gave himself up under his brother’s 
direction to ecclesiastical studies, briefly interrupted 
(January to July, 1806) to re-establish his threatened , 
health by a sojourn at Paris. 

The Church of France was then in a struggling and 
precarious condition, being deprived of material re- 
sources and served but poorly by a clergy either en- 
feebled by age or inadequately prepared to meet the 
intellectual demands of the time. The two brothers 
set themselves to labour as best they could for the re- 
lief of the Church. In the common task which they 
imposed on themselves with this aim, the part that fell 
to Félicité, as being the better suited to his tastes, was 
chiefly intellectual and literary. In fact the story of 
his life is almost entirely contained in his books and 
articles. The first result of the joint labours soon ap- 
peared in a book published in 1808 under the title 
“*Réflexions sur létat de l’ Eglise en France pendant le 
dix-huitiéme siécle et sur sa situation actuelle”. The 
first idea of this work and the materials were due to 
Jean-Marie, but the actual writing was done almost 
exclusively by Félicité. After describing the evils 
under which the Church laboured in France, the au- 
thors point out the causes and propose remedies, 
among others provincial councils, diocesan synods, re- 
treats, ecclesiastical conferences, community life, and 
proper methods in recruiting the clergy. Many of 
these views were calculated to offend the imperial goy- 
ernment; the book was suppressed by the police, and 
was not republished until after the fall of the Empire. 
Meanwhile, the two brothers had left La Chénaie for 
the College of St-Malo, in which they had been ap- 
pointed professors. FP élicité was to teach mathemat- 
ies; for he had to earn a living now that his father, 
already financially injured by the wars of the Conven- 
tion, saw his business ruined by the Continental Block- 
ade, and was obliged to surrender all his property to 
his creditors. This ecclesiastical college having been 
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closed by imperial authority, Félicité withdrew to La 
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Chénaie, while his brother was called, as vicar-general, 
to Saint-Brieuc. There Félicité completed another 
work, in which also he had his brother’s collaboration, 
and which was to have been printed and published at 
Parisin 1814. Inopposition to Napoleon, who wished 
to transfer the right to the metropolitans, the two 
brothers vindicated the pope’s exclusive claim to the 
canonical institution of bishops. This work marked 
the beginning of Lamennais’ long struggle against Gal- 
licanism. However, the fall of Napoleon, coming some 
months before the book appeared, made it no longer 
appropriate, and it thus obtained only a succes d’ estime. 
Lamennais next published a violent article against the 
imperial university; indeed, when Napoleon returned 
from Elba, the young writer, thinking himself insecure 
in France, went over to England, where he found a 
temporary asylum with M. Carron, a French priest 
who had established in London a school for the chil- 
dren of émigrés. On his return to France after the 
Hundred Days, Lamennais made M. Carron his confi- 
dant and took up his residence near him in Paris. 
Under the influence of this worthy priest and on the 
advice of M. Beysserre, a Sulpician, he decided, though 
not without strong repugnance and some sharp prick- 
ings of conscience, to take Holy orders, and was or- 
dained a priest on 9 March, 1817. 

STRUGGLE AGAINST INFIDELITY AND GALLICANISM. 
—Towards the end of the same year appeared the first 
volume of the “ Essai sur ]’indifférence en matiére de 
religion”. From beginning to end the book was a vig- 
orous attack on that indifference which appears (1) 
among those who, seeing in religion nothing but a po- 
litical institution, think it a necessity only for the 
masses; (2) among those who admit the necessity of a 
religion for all men, but reject Revelation; (3) among 
those who recognize the necessity of a revealed reli- 
gion, but think it permissible to deny all the truths 
which that religion teaches with the exception of cer- 
tain fundamental articles. While open to some criti- 
cism in regard to the development of its ideas and the 
force of some of the arguments employed, the “ Essai” 
brought to Catholic apologetics a new strength and 
brillianey, and at once commanded public attention. 
Not content with a defensive attitude in the presence 
of incredulity, it attacks the enemy boldly, supported 
by all the resources of dialectic, invective, irony, and 
eloquence. The clergy and all educated Catholics 
thrilled with joy and hope, when this champion en- 
tered the lists armed as none since Bossuet, for it was 
indeed with Bossuet and Pascal that this priest, yes- 
terday unknown, was now compared. In the pulpit of 
Notre-Dame of Paris Frayssinous hailed Lamennais as 
the greatest thinker since Malebranche. Meanwhile, 
editions of the ‘ Essai” came rapidly from the press; 
40,000 copies were sold within a few weeks, it was 
translated into many foreign languages, and its peru- 
sal effected in some places notable returns, in others 
brilliant conversions to Catholicism. Some of these 
converts, such as Mme de Lacan (afterwards, by her 
second marriage, the Baroness Cottu), Benoit d’ Azy, 
Senfft-Pilsach, thenceforth carried on an uninter- 
rupted epistolary correspondence with Lamennais. 
These letters, with others published since then or 
about to be published (addressed to such friends as 
Mile Cornulier de Luciniére, de Vitrolles, Coriolis, 
Montalembert, Berryer, Marion, Vaurin, David Rich- 
ard), add considerably to our knowledge of his writ- 
ings, and are not the least interesting part of his 
works. With their aid we can witness the intimate 
workings from day to day of a mobile and impression- 
able mind; in them we perceive an aspect of his charac- 
ter which so seldom appears in his other works—his 
loving, kind, and tender disposition, lavish in devotion 
and of a timidity which sought a refuge in outspoken- 
ness. 

Lamennais was now looked upon as the most emi- 
nent personality among the French clergy; visitors 
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flocked to see him; the press solicited his contributions. 
He promised his collaboration to ‘‘ Le Conservateur”, 
a royalist paper of the Extreme Right party, for which 
Chateaubriand and de Bonald were writing. Lamen- 
nais, however, cared much less for politics than for re- 
ligion, and contributed to “ Le Conservateur” only in 
defence of Catholic interests. For him it was not 
enough to diseredit infidel philosophy: he meant to put 
something else in its place. He believed that the Car- 
tesian rationalism which had recently attacked the 
foundations of Christian faith, and therefore neces- 
sarily of human society, could be combated by a sys- 
tem which should firmly re-establish both. To this 
object he devoted the second volume of the “Essai”, 
published in 1820. The philosophic system which he 
expounded in this volume was based on a new theory 
of certitude. In the main, his theory is that certitude 
cannot be given 
by the individual 
reason; it belongs 
only to the general 
reason, that is to 
the universal con- 
sent of mankind, 
the common sense; 
it is derived from 
the unanimous 
testimony of the 
human race. Certi- 
tude, therefore, is 
not created by evi- 
dence, but by the 
authority of man- 
kind; itisamatter 
of faith in the testi- 
mony of the human 
race, not the result 
of free enquiry. In 
the last chapters 
of the book this 
philosophic system supports an entirely new method 
of apologetics. There exists, says Lamennais, a true 
religion, and there exists but one, which is absolutely 
necessary to salvation and to social order. Only one 
criterion will enable us to discern the true religion 
from the false, and that criterion is the authority of 
testimony. The true religion, therefore, is that which 
can put forth on its own behalf the greatest number of 
witnesses. This is the case with the Christian, or 
rather the Catholic religion. It is in reality the true, 
the only religion which began with the world and 
perpetuates itself with it. The result of a primitive 
revelation, this unique religion has perfected itself 
in the course of ages without being essentially modi- 
fied; Christians now believe all that the human race 
has believed, and the human race has always believed 
what Christians believe. The last two volumes of the 
“Wssai” (1823) were devoted to this thesis. In these 
he attempts to prove, with the aid of history, that 
the chief dogmas of Christianity have been and are 
still, under various disguises, professed throughout the 
world. Naturally, these later volumes failed to secure 
the success which the first had attained. 

The philosophic system of Lamennais, like his 
apologetics, called forth serious objections. It was 
pointed out that this philosophy and apologetics fa- 
voured scepticism by denying the validity of individ- 
ualreason. Ifthe latter can furnish no certitude, how 
can we expect any from the general reason, which is 
but a synthesis of individual reasons? It was also a 
confusion of the natural and the supernatural orders, of 
philosophy and theology, to base both alike on the au- 
thority of the human race; and, since according to him 
both alike are based on human testimony, religious 
faith was at once reduced to human faith. These 
criticisms and others irritated Lamennais without con- 
vineing him of his error; he submitted his book te 
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Rome and, in reply to his critics, wrote the “ Défense 
del’Essai” (1821). Rome confined its intervention to 
giving its imprimatur to an Italian translation of the 
“ Défense de |’ Essai’. Lamennais himself soon visited 
the Holy See; Leo XII received him very kindly and 
at one time even thought of making him a cardinal, 
despite his excitable character and exaggerated ideas. 
On his return to France, Lamennais showed a greater 
determination than ever to combat Gallicanism and 
irreligious Liberalism. On the occasion of a minis- 
terial ordinance prescribing the teaching of the famous 
Declaration of 1682 (see GatiicanisMm, VI, 384), he 
published his “Religion considérée dans ses rapports 
avec l’ordre civil et politique” (1825), in which he de- 
nounced Gallican and Liberal tendencies as the joint 
causes of the harm done to religion, and as equally fa- 
tal to society. Irritated by these attacks, a majority 
of the French bishops, who were moderate Gallicans, 
signed a protest against this pamphlet which accused 
them of leanings towards schism. Lamennais was also 
cited before the Tribunal of the Seine for attacking the 
king’s government and the Four Articles of 1682 in 
their character of existing laws. Defended by his 
friend, the great advocate Berryer, he escaped with a 
fine of thirty frances. rom this incident he conceived 
a lively hostility to the Bourbons, and was all the more 
energetic In maintaining ultramontane ideas against 
Frayssinous, Clausel de Montals, Bishop of Chartres, 
and other representatives of moderate Gallican princi- 
ples. 

On the other hand, he derived valuable assistance 
from a certain number of young men, ecclesiastics and 
laymen, who gradually formed a group of which he 
was the centre. Of these the best known are Ger- 
bet, de Salinis, Lacordaire, Montalembert, Rohrbacher, 
Combalot, Maurice de Guérin, Charles de Sainte-Foy, 
Eugéne and Léon Boré, de Hercé. With them La- 
mennais founded the “ Congrégation de St. Pierre”’, a 
religious society whose distinctive duty was to defend 
the Church by the study of theological and other sci- 
ences, by propagating Roman doctrines, by teach- 
ing in colleges and seminaries, by giving missions and 
spiritual direction. Hardly had this congregation come 
into existence when Mgr. Dubois, Bishop of New 
York, appealed to it to supply teachers to the Catho- 
lic University which it was then proposed to found in 
that city. The Revolution of 1830 put an end to this 
project. The congregation at one time possessed 
three houses—La Chénaie, Malestroit, and Paris—but 
it lived only about four years. Obliged to reckon with 
the demands of the Liberals, whom the elections had 
returned to the Chamber of Deputies, the government 
of Charles X had revived (15 June, 1828) former legis- 
lative enactments against the religious congregations 
—particularly against the Jesuits, eight of whose col- 
leges were closed. Although ill-disposed towards the 
Jesuits on account of their lack of sympathy for his 
philosophic system, Lamennais took up their defence 
in a book published in 1829 under the title “ Progrés 
de la Révolution et de la guerre contre ]’Eglise”. His 
attacks spared neither the king nor the bishops, whom 
he reproached with their Gallicanism and their conces- 
sions to the enemies of religion. Here, for the first 
time, Lamennais openly broke with monarchy, setting 
his highest hopes upon political liberty and equal 
rights. “An immense liberty”, he said “is indispen- 
sable for the development of those truths which are to 
save the world.” This was what he called “ catholi- 
cizing liberalism”. The work met with enormous 
success. The bishops themselves protested almost 
unanimously against the Government’s action. Not, 
however, that they approved of Lamennais’ violent 
language; the Archbishop of Paris in a pastoral charge 
even condemned the work, and this drew from La- 
mennais two open letters in which the archbishop’s 
Gallican ideas were unreservedly criticized. 

When the Revolution broke out the next year (July, 
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1830), sweeping the Bourbons away and lifting the 
House of Orleans to the throne, Lamennais beheld 
without regret the departure of the one, and without 
enthusiasm the accession of the other dynasty. ‘‘ Most 
people”, he writes in his letters, ‘“would prefer a Te- 
public frankly declared; I am of that number”’. 
Thenceforward he thought only of the defence of 
Catholicism against the triumphant party, who never 
forgave it the favour it had enjoyed from the fallen 
monarchy. While labouring to ward off the danger 
which menaced the Church, he hoped at the same 
time to ensure its social triumph by setting up its de- 
fence on the basis of equal rights, uniting its cause 
with that of public liberties. With this end in view 
he founded the journal ‘‘ L’ Avenir” (16 October, 1830) 
and his ‘‘ General Agency for the Defence of Religious 
Liberty”. With Lacordaire, Gerbet, Montalembert, 
and de Coux, he waged a grim battle in defence of Cath- 
olics against the hostility of the government, of Roman 
ideas against the Gallicanism of the clergy, and of 
his system of the ‘‘common sense of mankind” against 
rationalistic philosophy. The force of his blows, the 
boldness of his ideas, his outspoken sympathy for 
every people then in a state of revolt, provoked new 
accusations against him and gave rise to suspicion of 
his orthodoxy. To set himself right in the face of all 
this hostility, he suspended the publication of ‘‘ L’ Ave- 
nir” (15 November, 1831), and went to Rome to sub- 
mit his cause to Gregory XVI. Though accompanied 
by Lacordaire and Montalembert, he did not find 
there the pronounced welcome of 1824. He waited a 
long time, but received no definite answer: then some 
days after his departure from Rome, appeared the 
Encyclical ‘‘ Mirari vos” (15 August, 1832), in which 
the pope, without expressly designating him, con- 
demned some of the ideas advanced in “ L’ Avenir” — 
liberty of the press, liberty of conscience, revolt 
against princes, the need of regenerating Catholicism, 
ete. At the same time a letter from Cardinal Pacca 
informed Lamennais that the pope had been pained to 
see him discuss publicly questions which belonged to 
the authorities of the Church. 

LAMENNAIS OUT OF THE CHURCH.—Having forth- 
with declared that out of deference to the pope he 
would not resume the publication of ‘‘L’Avenir”’, 
Lamennais suppressed the ‘‘General Agency’’, went 
back to La Chénaie, and there apparently kept silence. 
In his heart, however, he cherished deep resentment, 
the echoes of which reached the outer world through 
his correspondence. Rome was stirred by this behav- 
iour, and demanded frank and full adhesion to the 
Encyclical ‘‘Mirari vos”. After seeming to yield, 
Lamennais ended by refusing to submit without re- 
serve or qualification. Little by little, he began by re- 
nouncing his ecclesiastical funetions (December, 1833) 
and ended by abandoning all outward profession of 
Christianity. The amelioration of humanity, devo- 
tion to the welfare of the people and of popular lib- 
erties, dominated him more and more. In May, 1834, 
he published the “‘ Paroles d’un croyant”’, through the 
apocalyptic diction of which resounds a violent ery of 
rage against the established social order: in it he de- 
nounces what he calls the conspiracy of kings and 
priests against the people. In this way he loudly de- 
clared his rupture with the Church, and set up the 
symbol of his new faith. Gregory XVI hastened to 
condemn in the Encyclical ‘‘Singulari nos” (15 July, 
1834) this book, ‘‘small in size, but immense in per- 
versity’’, and at the same time censured the philoso- 
phical system of Lamennais. One after another, all 
his friends abandoned him, and, as if to break finally 
with his own past, Lamennais wrote a volume on ‘“‘ Les 
Affaires de Rome”’, in which he set forth, very much in 
his own favour, his relations with Gregory XVI. 
After this he published only works inspired by his new 
democratic tendencies, repeating with no great show 
of originality the ideas of ‘‘ Les Paroles d’un croyant’, 
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the whole foundation of which consisted of a few hu- 
manitarian commonplaces, relieved here and there 
with vague socialism. The Government having in 
1835 caused the arrest of 121 revolutionaries in con- 
nexion with certain disturbances, Lamennais con- 
sented to undertake the defence of his new friends 
before the Peers. Besides some articles in the ‘‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes’’, the ‘‘ Revue du Progrés”’ and ‘‘ Le 
Monde”, he published a series of pamphlets, e. g. ‘‘ Le 
Livre du peuple” (1839), ‘‘L’Esclavage moderne” 
(1839), “‘ Discussions critiques’’ (1841), “Du passé et 
de l’avenir du peuple” (1841), ‘‘Amschaspands et 
Darvands” (1843). In these writings he expounds 
his views on the future of democracy or vents his rage 
against society and the public authorities. One of his 
works, ‘‘ Le Pays et le Gouvernement” (1840) brought 
down on him a year’s imprisonment, which he served 
in 1841. 

Mention should here be made of his ‘‘ Esquisse d’une 
philosophie”, published from 1841 to 1846. It com- 
prises a treatise on metaphysics in which God, man, 
and nature are studied by the light of reason only. 
Many of the opinions maintained in this book remind 
one that it was begun when its author was a Catholic, 
but there are many others which betray his later evo- 
lution; he denies in formal terms the fall of man, the 
Divinity of Christ, eternal punishment, and the super- 
natural order. The portions of the work devoted to 
esthetics are among the finest that Lamennais ever 
wrote, while the general tone breathes a spirit of seren- 
ity and calm. To this epoch, too, belongs the trans- 
lation of the Gospels, with anti-Christian notes and 
reflections. It was not the first work of piety that 
Lamennais had published. From 1809 he had de- 
voted his moments of leisure to the translation of the 
“Spiritual Guide” of Louis de Blois. In 1824 he 
published a French version of the ‘‘Imitation of 
Christ” with notes and reflections, more widely read 
than any of his works. Then came the ‘‘Guide du 
premier Age”, the ‘‘Journée du Chrétien”, and a 
** Recueil de piété” (1828). To spread this pious lit- 
erature he had become connected with a publishing 
house, the failure of which led to his financial ruin. 

The Revolution of 1848 brought to Lamennais a re- 
newal of hope and celebrity. He was elected a deputy 
for Paris in the Constituent and in the Legislative As- 
semblies. His plan of a constitution, however, met 
with no success, and thereafter he confined himself to 
silent participation in the sessions. He was not more 
fortunate in a newspaper, ‘‘ Le Peuple constituant’’, in 
which he made common cause with the worst revolu- 
tionaries; its existence ended after four months, 
through failure to furnish its cautionnement. The cowp 

’éiat of 1851 put an end to the political career of 
Lamennais, who relapsed into misery and isolation. 
Numerous attempts were made to bring him back to 
religion and to repentance, but in vain.. He died re- 
jecting all religious ministration, and after requesting 
that his body ‘‘be carried to the cemetery, without 
being presented at any church”’. 

However regrettable his end, it does not efface the 
memory of Lamennais’ great services to the Church of 
France. When that Church lay bleeding from the 
blows inflicted on it by the Revolution, and intimi- 
dated by the insolent triumph of infidel philosophy, he 
eonsecrated to her relief, both absolute devotion and 
abilities of the highest order. He was the first apolo- 
gist to compel the attention of unbelievers in the nine- 
teenth century, and to force them to reckon with the 
Christian Faith. He was the first who dared to at- 
tack Gallicanism publicly in France, and prepared the 
way for its defeat, the crowning work of the Vatican 
Council. To him also belongs the honour of having 
inaugurated the struggle which was to issue in freedom 
of education (Liberté d’enseignement). Despite his 
justly blamable excesses, we must trace to him that 
reconciliation between Catholicism on the one hand 
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and popular liberty and the masses of the people on 
the other, upon which Leo XIII set the final seal of ap- 
probation. If a temper impatient of all restraint and 
a pride overconfident in its own conceits deprived him 
of the blessings which he was instrumental in securing 
for others, this is surely no reason why the benefi- 
ciaries should forget to whom they owe their happier 
condition. 

For the works and historical accounts of Lamennais published 
during his life, see QubRaRD, Les supercheries littéraires devoi- 
lées (2nd ed., Paris, 1870), col. 510-634. Consult also Lettres 
inédites de J. M. et de F. de Lamennais (Nantes, 1862); @uvres 
posthumes de Lamennais (2 vols., Paris, 1863); Guvres inédites 
de Lamennais (2 vols., Paris, 1866); Confidences de Lamennais 
(Nantes, 1886); Correspondance inédite de Lamennais avec le 
baron de Vitrolles (Paris, 1886); L’intime (2 vols., Paris, 1892); 
Lettres de Lamennais  Montalembert (Paris, 1898); Lettres de 
Lamennais & Benoit d@’ Azy (Paris, 1898); Lamennais et David 
Richard. Documents inédits (Paris, 1909); Buaizn, Essai bio- 
graphique sur M. F.. de Lamennais (Paris, 1858); Mrrcimr, La- 
mennais (Paris, 1895); Sputiter, Lamennais (Paris, 1892); 
Boutarp, Lamennais, sa vie et ses doctrines, 1-IL (1905-8); 
Marncnar, Lamennais et Victor Hugo (Paris, 1906); Ipmm, 
Lamennais et Lamartine (Paris, 1907). 
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Il. Jean-Marim-Ropert pE LamEennais, French 
priest, brother of the preceding, b.at St-Malo in 1780; 
d. at Ploérmel, Brittany, in 1860. On the day after 
the Concordat of 1801 he earried out the purpose he 
had manifested since before the Revolution of entering 
Holy orders. He was ordained in 1804 (25 Feb.) 
after theological studies pursued both in private and 
under the direction of Abbé Vielle. We have already 
spoken of the influence he exercised over his brother 
Félicité. Older than he by two years, he did not 
possess his brilliant literary qualities, but he had a 
more robust constitution, and was temperamentally 
calmer and more equable. He shared, as we have 
seen, his brother’s education, his studies, and his first 
labours. But an active ministry was more to Jean’s 
taste. Leaving, therefore, to his brother the exclu- 
sively intellectual apostleship, he became, after the 
suppression of the College of St-Malo, vicar-general to 
the Bishop of Saint-Brieue. Later he was also vicar- 
general of the Great Almoner of France, the Cardinal 
Prince of Troy, and of the Bishop of Rennes. Wher- 
ever he went, he did not spare himself—establishing 
colleges, seminaries, communities of women, and 
schools. He took an active part in the foundation of 
the Congregation of St. Peter, of which he had almost 
always the practical management and for a time the 
title of superior general. In fact, it was on account of 
his position in this congregation that he received from 
Mer. Dubois the title of Vicar General of New York, 
when that prelate sought his assistance. 

His brother’s apostasy, while wounding him most 
deeply, also created for him a great deal of annoyance 
among the clergy of Brittany. Refusing thenceforth 
every honour—eyen that of the episcopacy, which, it 
is said, was offered him seventeen times—he devoted 
himself wholly to what was the great work of his life, 
the Institute of the Brothers of Christian Instruc- 
tion. He had established it in 1817 to supply the 
benefits of Christian teaching in country districts too 
poor to secure the services of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools of St. Jean Baptiste de la Salle, who were 
not allowed to work singly. When he was still vicar- 
general of Saint-Brieuc, he would seek in the fields 
and assemble in his own home young peasants, whom 
he himself instructed in the ways of piety and to whom 
he imparted elementary knowledge. From these 
gatherings grew his congregation, with which the 
members of a similar institution established by M. 
Gabriel Deshayes, Vicar-General of Vannes, soon asso- 
ciated themselves. In 1820 he had about 50 disciples; 
in 1829 he had 133; over 260 in 1831; 650 about 1837. 
When he died, 800 were scattered throughout Brit- 
tany, Gascony, in the colonies of the Antilles, Senegal, 
Cayenne, and Haiti, whither they had been sent by 
the French government. This great and rapid success 
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was due chiefly to the skilful and energetic administra- 
tion of Jean de Lamennais. For forty years he was 
the one who attracted and trained the recruits, guided 
the young teachers, opened and visited the schools. 
He also won for them the gratitude of the public au- 
thorities, and the approbation and praise of Pius LX 
testified in a Brief of 1 February, 1851; and he built 
for them a fine mother-house at Ploérmel. He himself 
was an example of all the Christian virtues to such a 
degree that forty years after his death, which occurred 
on 26 Dec., 1860, the process de fama sanctitatis with a 
view of his beatification was initiated under the pat- 
ronage of the Bishop of Vannes. His native land has 
not forgotten him. At Ploérmel a statue has been 
raised to the memory of this man, who perhaps has 
done more than any other in the nineteenth century 
for the Christian education of the people. In the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, before the persecu- 
tion in France scattered the teaching congregations, 
his institute was more prosperous than ever and 
counted among its members about 2700 religious, giv- 
ing instruction to 75,000 scholars, and distributed 
among 460 institutions, of which one was in Canada. 


Several of the works cited in the preceding bibliography con- 
tain information also concerning Jean-Marie. Cf. also Ropartz, 
La vie et les euvres de Jean-Marie de Lamennais (Paris, s. d.); 
LAvEILLe, Jean-Marie de Lamennais (2 vols., Paris, 1903). 

ANTOINE DEGERT. 


Lamentations. See JeREMIAS. 


Lami, Bernarp. See Lamy. 


Lammas Day. See Prrrer’s Cuains, Frast or. 


Lamoignon, Famtty of, illustrious in the history of 
the old magistracy, originally from Nivernais. Owing 
to the nearness of the University of Bourges, the La- 
moignons, in the sixteenth century, had the benefit of 
the excellent juridical instruction given there. 

CHARLES DB LamoiGnon (1514-73) was the pupil of 
the renowned jurisconsult Alciat. 

CHRETIEN DE LamMoIGNoN (1567-1636), son of the 
preceding, was a pupil of Cujas. Both this and the 
foregoing were members of the Parlement of Paris. 

Marie pres Lanpes (1576-1651), wife of Chrétien de 
Lamoignon, was associated in work with St. Vincent 
de Paul, who called her the mother of the poor; and 
she founded an association for the deliverance of those 
imprisoned for debt. 

MapELEINE DE LAmMoranon (1609-87), daughter of 
Chrétien, whom St. Francis de Sales prepared for her 
first communion, also assisted St. Vincent de Paul. 
Owing to her co-operation the saint was able to found 
the Hotel-Dieu and establish the institution for found- 
lings. When she died, a contemporary said, ‘‘The 
poor have lost one hundred thousand crowns.” 

GUILLAUME DE Lamoraenon (1617-77), having be- 
come in 1644 master of requests in the Parlement, took 
an active part in the Fronde of the Parlement against 
Mazarin. He became first president of the Parlement 
in 1658. The great work which he did towards pre- 
paring the codification of French laws has made him 
famous. A distinguished member of the Society of 
the Holy Sacrament, he was greatly devoted to the 
Catholic cause. He induced Colbert to give up his 
cherished idea of putting back to twenty-seven the age 
for ordination to priesthood, and the years required 
for monastic vows to twenty for the women and 
twenty-seven for the men. He had certain Gallican 
tendencies, and in 1663 he spoke before the Parlement 
in favour of the “liberties of the Gallican church” 
against a thesis suspected of ultramontanism. A 
nephew of Bishop Potier of Beauvais, a close friend of 
the Jansenist Hermant, Lamoignon was supposed to 
sympathize with Port Royal, but he chose Rapin, a 
Jesuit, as tutor for his sons, whom he also brought into 
close acquaintance with Bourdaloue. When in 1664 
the Jansenists deferred to the Parlement a confutation 
of Pascal’s ‘‘ Provinciales” written by the Jesuits, the 
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decree which condemned this book nevertheless spareé 
the Jesuits. On this occasion Lamoignon said to the 
king that he had been ‘‘a witness of the unfair out- 
bursts of the Jansenists in all the differences they had 
with the Society of Jesus; and this Jansenist party, 
which was being formed in the kingdom on the dissemi- 
nation of the new teaching, was but a cabal which 
would become pernicious to the State”. It was La- 
moignon who, having as first president to settle the 
dispute that had arisen at the Sainte-Chapelle between 
the precentor and the treasurer regardiag a desk, fur- 
nished Boileau with the account of this incident from. 
which the latter evolved the celebrated poem of the 
“‘QLutrin’’. 

CuRETIEN-FRANGOIS DE LamosGnon (1644-1709), 
son of the foregoing, was a member of the French 
Academy. 

Nicotas LamMorGNnon - BAVILLE (1648 — 1724), 
brother of the preceding, intendant of Poitou (1682— 
85), and of Languedoc (1685-1718), made himself 
famous by the measures he adopted against the Prot- 
estants of these provinces, and by the manner in which 
he associated himself with the religious policy of Lou- 
vois, of which the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
was the culminating point. But it is without proofs 
that Voltaire accused him of having instigated this 
revocation. ‘‘I never counselled the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes’’, he wrote to his brother in 1708. 
On the contrary he considered that ‘‘in religion hearts: 
must be attacked, for it is there that it resides”’, and 
immediately after the revocation he sent for Bourda- 
loue to come and evangelize the Protestants of Mont- 
pellier. From 1702 to 1704 he helped in the repres- 
sion of the uprising of the Camisards, occasioned in the 
Cévennes by English and Calvinistic influences. 

MALESHERBES (1721-94), who defended Louis XVI 
and died on the scaffold, was the grandson of Chrétien- 
Francois de Lamoignon. 

FLéecHIER, Oraison funcbre du président de Lamoignon (Paris, 
1677); LAaAmMoIGNoN-BAVILLE, Mémoires pour servir 4 Uhistoire 
du Languedoc (Amsterdam, 1734); Sarnt-Stuon, Mémoires, ed. 
Bois1isieE, 21 vols. (Paris, 1880-1909); Vian, Les Lamoignon= 
une vielle famille de robe (Paris, 1896). 

GEORGES GOYAU. 


Lamont, JoHANN VON, astronomer and physicisve, 
b. 13 Dec., 1805, at Braemar in Scotland, near Bal- 
moral Castle; d. 6 Aug., 1879, at Bogenhausen near 
Munich, Bavaria. He was educated in a private 
school in Scotland. Father Gallus Robertson, a repre- 
sentative of the Scotch monastery of St. Jacob at Rat- 
isbon, accidentally met the boy after the death of his 
father in 1816 and took him to Germany as a novice. 
At Ratisbon he became especially interested in mathe- 
matical and scientific studies under the prior, Bene- 
dict Deasson. He did not take Holy orders but, in 
1827, was recommended for appointment as assistant 
to Soldner, the director of the new observatory at 
Bogenhausen near Munich. His work there was so- 
excellent that, after Soldner’s death in 1835, he was 
chosen director. He was honoured by membership in 
the Royal Bavarian Academy, the Academies of Brus- 
sels, Upsala, and Prague, the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, ete. In 1852 he also became professor of 
astronomy at the University of Munich. 

His scientific achievements are classified under three 
heads: astronomical, geodetic, and physical. His: 
technical dexterity was such as to make the employ- 
ment of a mechanician unnecessary. A room in his. 
home was fitted up asa workshop. With the excellent 
one and one-half inch refractor furnished him in 1836 he 
studied especially nebule and star-clusters, laying the 
foundation for such investigations. From observa- 
tions of the moons of Uranus he calculated its mass 
(Memoirs of the Royal Astr. Soc., XI, 1838). The ten 
volumes of the publications of the observatory, ‘‘ Ob- 
servationes Astronomice in Specula Regia Monacensi’’,. 
and the thirty-four volumes of the ‘“‘ Annalen der ké~ 
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uiglichen Sternwarte bei Miinchen” contain a great 
deal of material. In 1840 he began to observe the 
faint stars from the seventh to the tenth magnitude, 
and recorded 80,000 of them. In geodetic work he 
added the Bavarian survey to the Austrian, deter- 
mined the differences of longitude of Vienna, Munich, 
Geneva, and Strasburg, and completed the astronomi- 
cal triangulation of Bavaria. In telluric physics he 
was especially active. He organized a meteorological 
society which spread all over Germany. Numerous 
registering instruments of his own construction were 
set up, and officials attached to the various courts of 
law were also provided with meteorological instru- 
ments made by Lamont himself. He invented a port- 
able theodolite for magnetic measurements and with it 
he established the constants of the earth’s magnetic 
force for a number of places through Middle Europe, 
from Spain to Denmark. Owing to lack of funds only 
three numbers were published of the ‘‘ Annalen fiir 
Meteorologie und Erdmagnetismus”’, 1842-4, but these 
contain a mass of valuable information. 

For fifty-two years Lamont lived alone in the quiet 
village near his observatory, greatly respected by the 
inhabitants. To Munich he went only to deliver his 
lectures, to attend the meetings of the academic sen- 
ate, or to spend a social evening in the Catholic Ca- 
sino. His religious and political views were very 
decidedly conservative. Not caring for the ordinary 
pleasures of life, he managed to save a little fortune on 
his moderate salary, which reached amaximum of 6500 
florins yearly at the end. This fortune was devoted 
to a scholarship for mathematical students, amount- 
ing to 72,000 marks in 1883. His larger works are: 
“Handbuch des Erdmagnetismus”’ (Berlin, 1849); 
‘Handbuch des Magnetismus”’ (Leipzig, 1860); ‘‘ As- 


tronomie und Erdmagnetismus” (Stuttgart, 1851). 
G6GNTHER in Allg. Deutsche Biog., XVII (Leipzig, 1883), 570; 
VON SCHAFHAUTL in Jona, Hist.-polit. Bliitter, LX XXV (Munich, 
1880), 54; von OrFF in Carl’s Repertorium, XVI (Leipzig and 
Munich, 1880), 685. 4 
Witiram Tox. 


La Moriciére, Lours-CuristopHs-Lion JUCHAULT 
DB, French general and commander-in-chief of the 
papal army, b. at Nantes, 5 February, 1806; d. at the 
chateau of Prouzel, near Amiens, 11 September, 1865. 
His father was descended from an old Breton family 
whose device was Spes mea Deus. His mother was 
Désirée de Robineau de Bougon. He made his clas- 
sical studies at the college of Nantes, where his pro- 
fessor of philosophy was a priest who afterwards 
became the Trappist Abbot of Bellefontaine. As had 
been the custom for centuries for the sons in his fam- 
ily, he was early destined for the army, and accordingly 
entered the Ecole Polytechnique, in Paris, in 1826, and 
two years later the Ecole d’Application at Metz. He 
left the latter school with a commission as sub-lieu- 
tenant in the engineers and was sent to Montpellier. 
In 1830 he joined the detachment that took possession 
of Algiers, and was made a captiain of Zouaves as a 
reward for gallant conduct. 

For seventeen years he remained in Africa, where he 
acquired a lasting reputation, acting not only as a 
valiant soldier, but as a pioneer of civilization, loved 
and esteemed by the Arabs as well as by his own sol- 
diers. In 1833 he was directed by the French gov- 
ernment to organize the ‘‘ Bureau Arabe’’, a sort of 
tribunal whose mission was to serve as mediator be- 
tween Frenchmen and Arabs. His authority was so 
great among the native tribes that he never carried 
any arms while travelling through the country, but 
only a stick with which to defend himself, and this 
caused him to be named Bou-Aroua (father with 
a stick). After the capture of Bougie, he was pro- 
moted major and in 1835 lieutenant-colonel of Zou- 
aves. In that capacity he took part in many a coup 
de main, inspiring his troops with indomitable cour- 
age, and always placing himself at the most perilous 
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spot. His intrepidity at the storming of Constantine 
gained him the rank of colonel (1837). In 1840, after 
the engagement of Mouzaia, he was raised to the rank 
of brigadier-general and was given the command of 
the division of Oran. In the following year he played 
a most prominent part in the expedition against Tag- 
tempt and Mascara. Thanks to his skilful tactics and 
intrepidity, he subdued the tribe of Filtas (1843), and 
was created lieutenant-general. He next went to 
Morocco (1844), drove back the Moorish troops at 
Lalla-Maghnia, and contributed largely to the success: 
of the battle at Isly (1845). Towards the end of that 
year, he was entrusted with the temporary governor- 
ship of Algeria. He then crowned his military career 
by surrounding Abd-el-Kader, who was compelled to. 
surrender (23 November, 1847). Algeria being paci- 
fied, the distinguished soldier thought of retiring from: 
military life and taking an active part in politics. 

In 1846, having been elected deputy by the district. 
of Saint-Calais (Sarthe), he had opposed the Guizot 
cabinet and created a stir by his speeches on Algeria. 
and promotion in the army. On 21 April, 1847, he 
married Amélie d’Auberville. In February, 1848, he 
held for a few days the portfolio of war in the Thiers- 
Barrot cabinet, which he gave up when the Revolu- 
tion burst out, causing the downfall of Louis Philippe. 
Having been elected to the Constituent Assembly 
(April, 1848) by the Department of Sarthe, he fought 
against the popular insurrection in June. On 28 June 
he again accepted the portfolio of war and directed all 
his efforts towards the organization of Algeria. When 
Louis Napoleon, to whose ambition he was strongly 
opposed, entered upon the presidency of the French 
Republic (20 December, 1848), he left the Cabinet and 
continued, as a deputy or as vice-president of the As- 
sembly, to antagonize the Government. In the Coup 
d Etat (2 December, 1852), he was arrested, impris- 
oned, first at Mazas, then at Ham, and finally expelled 
from France. His political career had lasted only 
four years; his exile lasted nine years. This was the 
most distressing period of his life. He first travelled 
in England and Germany and then settled in Belgium, 
pining in his enforced idleness, and longing for active 
occupation. It was then that he came back to the 
faith of his youth. For many years, without being an 
infidel, he had neglected his religious duties, and even 
for a time had gone astray with the Saint-Simonians. 
Yielding to the entreaties of his friend Charles de Mont- 
alembert, the great Catholic orator, he began to study 
one by one all the articles of the Credo. From that 
time to the day of his death he lived according to his 
faith as a devout Catholic. 

In 1860 his cousin, Mgr. de Mérode, induced him to 
take command of the papal army. It was a hazard- 
ous task. Ignoring the jeopardy of his established 
military reputation, he went to Rome. It took only 
one year to convince him that the undertaking was 
hopeless. His 8000 men were defeated by the 50,000 
men of Cialdini at Castelfidardo (18 September, 1860), 
and Ancona was obliged to surrender. He bore this. 
severe blow to his reputation with Christian resig- 
nation. Deeming his services no longer useful to the 
papal army, he returned to France, and went to live in 
his chateau of Chaillon (Maine-et-Loire). A national 
subscription was collected to present him with a sword 
of honour, but he emphatically declined to receive it, 
on the ground that he was only a defeated general. 
The only distinction he ever accepted, under personal 
pressure from Pope Pius LX, was the Cross of the 
Order of Christ. His last years were devoted to pious 
works. He built a church at his own expense for the 
poor parish of Loroux-Beconnais, and contributed 
large sums to an orphanage and a Catholic school 
which he had founded. He took pleasure in reading 
religious books, among which the Holy Bible, thr 
“Summa Theologica” of Saint Thomas, and the ‘‘ His 
tory of the Church” by Darras, were his favourites. 
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When ‘he encyclical letter of 8 December, 1864, was 
published, he read it with delight, being happy to find 
in it an answer to many questions which distressed 
him. His death was sudden. His name is now ex- 
tinct, as he left only daughters, having lost his only 
son in 1859, but his fame will last forever as that of a 
gallant soldier and a true Christian. 


Oraisons funebres de La Moriciére, by Pim (Poitiers, 1865) and 
Dupantoup (Orléans, 1865); Ketumr, Le Général de La Mort- 
ciére (2 vols., Paris, 1874); Huanet, Célébres conversions con- 


temporaines (Paris, 1889); Baunarp, La foi et ses victoires 
(Paris, 1892). 
Lovis N. DELAMARRE. 


Lamormaini, W1LHEwM, confessor of Emperor Fer- 
dinand II, b. 29 December, 1570, at Dochamps, Lux- 
emburg; d. at Vienna, 22 February, 1648. His father, 
Everard Germain, was a farmer and a native of La 
Moire Mannie: hence the name Lamormaini. Lamor- 
maini studied first at the gymnasium of Trier, and 
thence went to Prague, where he received his doctor’s 
degree, and in 1590 entered the Jesuit Order. Or- 
dained priest in 1596, he was called to the University 
of Graz as professor of philosophy in 1600, became 
professor of theology in 1606, and in 1614 was ap- 
pointed rector of the Jesuit College at the same place. 
Between the years 1621 and 1623 he was in Rome, but 
became in the latter year rector of the Jesuit college at 
Vienna, and in 1637 rector of the academic college 
in that city (the present university). From 16435 to 
2645 he was provincial of the Austrian province of his 
order, but was compelled to relinquish this office on ac- 
count of the gout, which made his visitations a task 
of the greatest difficulty. During the last years of 
his life, he established a seminary for poor students in 
Vienna, the “Ignatius- und Franciskus-Seminarium 
fiir Stipendisten”. After the death of his fellow- 
Jesuit Martin Becanus in 1624, he became the con- 
fessor of Ferdinand II, and as such his name appears 
in the political affairs of the time. He was an es- 
teemed and influential counsellor of the emperor, so 
much so indeed that his enemies affirmed that it was 
yot the emperor, but the Jesuits who ruled the empire. 
When the Protestants were compelled to give up 
all ecclesiastical property taken from the Catholics 
(Edict of Restitution, 1629), Lamormaini was influ- 
ential in having it used for the propagation of the 
Catholic Faith. He also took part in the proceedings 
against Wallenstein (Jan., 1634). He was offered a 
large sum by the Senate of Hamburg in recognition of 
his services on the occasion of the election of Ferdi- 
nand III as King of Rome. The city of Augsburg, in 
gratitude for the services he had rendered to it, erected 
a costly altar in the church of the Viennese Novitiate. 
On one occasion only was he placed in an unpleasant 
position, namely when the Spaniards accused him of 
espousing the cause of their enemies, the French, and 
tried to have him banished from court. But Lamor- 
maini was able to vindicate himself. By his advice 
many Jesuit institutions were established in the 
empire. He took a leading part in the Counter-Ref- 
ormation in Austria, Styria, Bohemia, and Moravia. 
Only a part of the biography of Ferdinand IT upon 
which Lamormaini laboured appeared, “Ferdinand 
II, Romanorum Imperatoris, Virtutes” (1638); this 
has been republished frequently, and in different lan- 
guages. Lamormaini was scholarly, pious, unpre- 
tentious, and upright. He was called by Urban VIII 
“verus et omnibus numeris absolutus Jesu socius”’, 
a true and perfect companion of Jesus. That he was 
immoral, that he received hush-money, and that he 
stirred up his brethren to lie and deceive or to use vio- 
lence against heretics, are unfounded tales that call 
for no mention in serious history. 

Dupix, Kaiser Ferdinand IT. und dessen Beichtviter; Ipmm, 
Kaiser Ferdinand IT. und P. Lamormaini in Hist.-pol. Blitter, 
LXXVITII (Munich, 1876), pp. 469-80, 600-9; Correspondenz 


Kaisers Ferdinand IT. und seiner erlauchten Familie mit P. Mar- 
Bnus Becanus und P. Wilhelm Lamormaini, ed. DuprK in 
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Archiv fiir dsterr. Gesch., LIV (Vienna, 1876), pp. 219-350; 
Sommervoce., Bibl. de la C. de J., 1V (Brussels and Paris, 
1893), 1428-31; Dur, Jesuiten-Fabeln (4th ed., Freiburg, 
1904), passim and particularly pp. 686 sqq. 

Kuemens LOFrLeR. 


Lampa (Lamp#, Lappa), a titular see in Crete, suf- 
fragan of Gortyna, was probably a colony of Tarrha. 
It was taken by storm and almost entirely destroyed 
by the Romans. Augustus restored it and in consid- 
eration of the aid rendered him in his struggle with M. 
Antonius, he bestowed on the citizens their freedom, 
and with it the right of coinage. It has been identi- 
fied with the modern small village of Polis. The epis- 
copal see is mentioned in the “ Notitiz episcopatuum ” 
as late as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It was 
re-established by the Greeks about the end of the 
nineteenth century; the bishop resides in the monas- 
tery of Preveli. Lequien (Oriens Christianus, I, 268) 
mentions Petrus, who attended the Council of Ephe- 
sus, 431; Deneltius, at Chalcedon, 451; Prosdocius, im 
458; John, who appealed to Rome against his metro- 
politan Paul, and attended the Council of Constanti- 
nople, 667; Epiphanius at Nicwa, 786. 

SmitH, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 8s. v. 
Lappa; CornEr, Creta sacra, I, 233, 235, 251. 

S. Prerrivgs. 


Lamp and Lampadarii.—There is very little evi- 
dence that any strictly liturgical use was made of lamps 
in the early centuries of Christianity. The fact that 
many of the services took place at night, and that 
after the lapse of a generation or two the meetings of 
the Christians for purposes of worship were held, at 
Rome and elsewhere, in the subterranean chambers of 
the Catacombs (q. v.), make it clear that lamps must 
have been used to provide the necessary means of 
illumination. Of these lamps, mostly of terra cotta 
and of small size, many specimens survive—some of 
them plain, some decorated with various Christian 
symbols. These admit of classification according to 
period and locality, the finer work, as in so many other 
branches of Christian art, being as a rule the earlier 
(see e. g. Leclereq, “ Manuel d’archéologie chrétienne” 
II, 557 seq.); but the subject is too intricate to be dis- 
cussed here. Of the great metal chandeliers with 
their “dolphins” —i. e. little arms wrought in that 
shape and supporting a lamp—which came into vogue 
with the freedom of the Church in the days of Con- 
stantine, something has already been said under the 
heading CANDLESTICKS (q. v.). Such “polycandela” 
long remained a conspicuous feature of Byzantine 
worship. For the connexion of lamps with the liturgy 
at an earlier age it may be sufficient to quote a few 
sentences from a recently published homily of the 
Syrian Narsai, who died a. p. 512, descriptive of the 
Liturgy. ‘The priests,” he says, “are still, and the 
deacons stand in silence, the whole people is quiet and 
still, subdued and calm. The altar stands crowned 
with beauty and splendour, and upon it is the Gospel 
of life and the adorable wood [i. e. the cross]. The 
mysteries are set in order, the censers are smoking, the 
lamps are shining, and the deacons are hovering and 
brandishing [fans] in likeness of watchers” (Conolly, 
“Liturgical Homilies of Narsai”’, p. 12). Itis curious — 
that in nearly all the earliest representations of the 
Last Supper a lamp is indicated as hanging over the 
table. When we remember that the pilgrim who, 
about 550, wrote the so-called “Breviarius’’, saw at 
Jerusalem what purported to be the actual lamp which 
had hung in the chamber of the Last Supper, pre- 
served there as a precious relic, it is easy to understand 
a he ae ae may have attached a quasi- 
itursical significance to the lighting of lam i 
the Holy Sacrifice. 3 pe 

At the present day interest principally centres in the 
lamp which burns perpetually before the Blessed 
Sacrament, and it has been the custom with many 
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writers (see e. g. Corblet, “Hist. du sacrement de 
!’Eucharistie”’, II, 433 sq., and Thalhofer, “ Liturgik’”’, 
I, 670) to represent this as a tradition of very early 
date. But the testimonies upon which this opinion is 
based are, many of them, quite illusive (see “The 
Month”, April, 1907, pp. 380 seq.). St. Paulinus of 
Nola, indeed, seems to speak of a silver lamp con- 
tinually burning in the church:— 

Paulo Crucis ante decus de limine eodem 

Continuum scyphus est argenteus aptus ad usum. 

But there is no indication that this bore any refer- 
ence to the Blessed Sacrament. It would seem rather 
to be suggested by the context that it was of the nature 
of a watchlight and a protection against thieves. No 
really conclusive evidence has yet been produced 
which warrants us in declaring that the practice of 
honouring the Blessed Sacrament by burning a light 
continually before it is older than the latter part of the 
twelfth century. Still, it was undoubtedly the cus- 
tom for some hundreds of years before this to burn 
lights before relics and shrines as a mark of honour— 
the candles burnt by King Alfred the Great before his 
relics, and used by him to measure the hours, are a 
famous example—and it may be that this custom 
generally extended to the place where the Blessed 
Sacrament wasreserved. The constant association of 
lights with the Holy Grail in the Grail romances is sug- 
gestive of this. But the great movement for pro- 
viding a perpetual lamp before the altar must un- 
doubtedly be traced to the preaching in France and 
England of a certain Eustace, Abbot of Fleay, about 
A.p. 1200. “ Hustace also laid it down”’, says Walter 
of Coventry, speaking of his visit to England, “that in 
London and in many other places, there should be in 
every church where it was practicable, a burning lamp 
or some other perpetual light before the Lord’s Body.” 
Shortly after this we begin to find the practice en- 
joined by synodal decrees (e. g. at Worcester, in 1240, 
at Saumur, in 1276, ete.), but as a rule these earlier in- 
junctions recognize that, owing to the cost of oil and 
wax, such requirements could hardly be complied with 
in the poorer churches. It was not until the sixteenth 
century that the maintenance of a light, wherever the 
Blessed Sacrament was reserved, was recognized as a 
matter of strict obligation. At present the official 
“Rituale Romanum” (Tit. IV, cap. 1) prescribes that 
“both by day and night two or more lamps or at least 
one [lampades plures vel saltem una] must burn con- 
tinually before the Blessed Sacrament’’, and the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that this is carried out rests with 
the priest in charge of the parish. It is further di- 
rected that the oil used should be vegetable oil, by 
preference that of the olive on account of its symbol- 
ism; but exceptionally, in consequence of poverty or 
some other reason, a mineral oil, like petroleum, may 
be employed with the bishop’s permission. The lan- 
guage of the ‘“Czeremoniale Episcoporum”’ (I, xii, 17) 
might easily suggest that at least in the larger churches 
more lamps than one should be lit, but always an odd 
number, that is to say, three at least before the high 
altar, and five before the altar of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. It seems, however, that this direction of the 
“Czeremoniale’’ is to be understood as applying only 
to greater festivals. 

During all the Middle Ages the burning of lamps, or 
sometimes candles, before relics, shrines, statues, and 
other objects of devotion was a form of piety which 
greatly appealed to the alms of the faithful. Almost 
every collection of early English wills bears witness to 
it, and even in the smaller churches the number of such 
lights founded by private beneficence was often sur- 
prisingly great. It not infrequently happened that 
every guild and association maintained a special light 
of its own, and, besides these, we hear constantly of 
such objects of devotion as the “Jesus light”, the 
“Hok-light” (which seems to have to do with a 
Popular festival kept on the second Monday or Tues- 
\ VIII.—49 
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nl after Easter Sunday), the “ Rood light”, the “egg 
lig es (probably maintained by contributions of eggs), 
the bachelor’s light”, the “maiden’s light”, the 
“Soul’s light”, ete. Many of these bequests will be 
found conveniently illustrated and classified in Dun- 
cs and Hussey’s ‘“Testamenta Cantiana”’, Lond. 

906. 

Lampadarti were slaves who carried torches before 
consuls, emperors, and other officials of high dignity 
both during the later Roman Republic and under the 
Empire. ‘There seems no special reason to attribute 
to the lampadarii any ecclesiastical character, though 
their functions were imitated by the acolytes and 
other clerics who preceded the bishop or celebrant, 
carrying torches in their hands, in the solemn pro- 
cession to the altar and in other processions. 

_ THALHOFER, Liturgik, I (Freiburg, 1883), 666-81; Scurop in 
Kirchenlex., VII, 1970-72; Rowautt pr Firvury, La Messe, VI 
(Paris, 1888), 1-33; Lecterce, Manuel d’archéologie, II (Paris, 
1907), 557-70; Garrucct, Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana, VI (Rome, 
1881), plates 472-76; Horuam s.v. in Dict. Christ. Antiq. 
(1880); Dr WaAt, in Kraus, Realencyclopidie, IL (1886), 267- 
78. See also Cuevauier, Topobibl. 

A full account of all that is known of the lampadarii may be 
found in Daremberg and Saglio Dictionnaire des Antiquités, III 
(Paris, 1904), 909, where fuller references are given. Most 
other accounts are not reliable. 


Herspert THURSTON. 
Lampetians. See MEssALiAns. 


Lamprecht, surnamed Drr Prarre (The Priest), 
German poet of the twelfth century, of whom practi~ 
cally nothing personal is known but his name and the 
fact that he was a cleric. He is the author of the 
“* Alexanderlied’’, the first German secular epic com- 
posed on a French model. According to the poet’s 
own statement this model was a poem on Alexander 
the Great by Albéric de Besangon, of which only a 
portion of the beginning, 105 verses in all, is pre- 
served (discovered and published by Paul Heyse, 
Berlin, 1856). The poem contained a fabulous ac- 
count of the life and deeds of the great Macedonian 
conqueror as it was current in Greek and Latin ver- 
sions of the early Middle Ages, such as the Greek ro- 
mance of pseudo-Callisthenes, dating from the third 
century A. pD., the Latin translation of Julius Valerius, 
the epitome thereof, and especielly the free Latin ver- 
sion made by the Neapolitan archpresbyter Leo in the 
tenth century, known as the ‘‘ Historia de preliis”’. 
A comparison of Lamprecht’s opening lines with the 
fragment preserved of the French original shows that 
he followed his source with tolerable fidelity, adding, 
however, occasional moralizing comments or remarks 
of a learned nature. Altogether there are 7302 verses 
in short rhymed couplets, the rhyme being very im- 
perfect. Besides Albéric’s poem, which, as far as we 
know it, is based on Valerius, Lamprecht used also the 
“Historia de preliis” and an “Iter ad paradisum”’, 
especially in the narration of the marvels seen by 
Alexander in the Far East, and in the account of the 
hero’s journey to Paradise. There admittance 1s re- 
fused him, and he is made to realize the emptiness of 
earthly glory. Thus the close of the poem is dis- 
tinctly moralizing in tone; the career of the great con- 
queror is but an illustration of the dictum concerning 
the vanity of earthly things. The poem seems to have 
been written in Middle Rhenish territory about 1130, 
at a time, therefore, when the crusades had brought 
the East nearer to the Western world, and when 
stories of its marvels were sure to find an eager audi- 
ence. 

We possess three manuscripts of Lamprecht’s poem, 
one from Vorau which is not quite complete, one from 
Strasburg dating from 1187, which is about five times 
as extensive as the preceding, and lastly a version 
interpolated in the manuscript of a Basle chronicle. 
The relationship of the manuscripts to one another is 
in doubt. The Vorau manuscript is generally re- 

arded as the oldest and most authentic; that of 
Sera ture as an amplified recension. The Basle man. 
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useript is certainly late and inferior in value to the 
othertwo. The‘ Alexanderlied” with German trans- 
lation was first edited by Weismann (2 vols., Frank- 
furt, 1850); the best edition is by Kinzel in ‘‘ German- 
istische Handbibliothek”’, ed. Zacher, VI (Halle, 1884). 
The Vorau manuscript was edited by Diemer in 
‘‘Teutsche Gedichte des 11. und 12. Jahrhunderts” 
(Vienna, 1849), the Strasburg manuscript by Mass- 
mann in ‘Deutsche Gedichte des 11. und 12. Jahr- 
hunderts”’ (Quedlinburg, 1837), and the Basle manu- 
script by Werner (Stuttgart, 1882) in ‘‘ Bibliothek des 
Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart”’, CLIV. Selec- 
tions were edited by Piper in “‘ Die Spielmannsdich- 
tung’’, II, 2; in ‘‘ Kurschners Deutsche National Lit- 
teratur’’, II, pp. 116-82. A modern German trans- 
lation by Ottmann appeared in ‘‘Hendels Bibliothek 
der Gesamtlitteratur”’ (Halle, 1898). 

Consult the introduction to the editions and translations 
above mentioned, especially those 
of Kinzex and Piper. 

Artuur I’. J. Remy. 


Lamps, Harry CuRistIANn. 
—Of the various classes of 
remains from Christian an- 
tiquity there is probably 
none so numerously repre- 
sented as that of small clay 
lamps adorned with Christian symbols. Lamps of 
this character have been found in all the ancient 
centres of Christianity, but the Roman catacombs are 
especially remarkable for the large numbers of these 
fragile utensils they contain, many of which, however, 
bear no intrinsic mark of their Christian origin. These 
clay lamps belong to two categories; the more ancient 
manufactured in the early imperial period, and the 
type of the Constan- 
tinianepoch. Even 
in this not very con- 
spicuous department 
of arts and crafts 
there was a notable 
decline between the 
first and the fourth 
or fifth century; the 
clay lamps of the 
former period are of 
far superior work- 
manship to those of 
the latter. In form 
also there is a dif- 
erence between the 
two species; lamps 
of the classic period 
are round with an 
ascending perfo- 
rated handle, whereas 
the lamps typical of 
the Christian period 
somewhat resemble 
a boat or a shoe with 
an unperforated 
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uettes of bronze, supposed to represent St. Peter and 
St. Paul, at the prow. Bronze lamps also exist in the 
forms of a dove, a duck, a peacock, a crow, etc. The 
museum of Algiers contains a specimen of a lamp 
mounted on a pedestal, of excellent workmanship, 
ornamented with the apocalyptic Greek letters A and 
Q, and a dolphin. Many of the gold and silver lamps 
presented by Constantine 
the Great to the Lateran 
Basilica were also in the 
form of dolphins, as the ‘‘ Li- 
ber Pontificalis” informs 
us; lamps in the form of the 
symbolic fish were prob- 
ably common, though only 
one of terra cotta is known. 
The lamps presented by 
® Constantine to the Lateran 
es —a truly imperial gift— 
~ comprised altogether 174 
chandeliers and candle- 
sticks, which furnished, ic 
is calculated, 8730 separate 
lights. The most precious 
of these is the chandelier 
“of purest gold”, weigh- 
ing fifty pounds and orna- 
mented with fifty dolphins, which hung from the ci- 
borium; the chains in addition weighed twenty-five 
pounds. Before the principal altar stood a silver 
chandelier, weighing fifty pounds, adorned with 
twenty dolphins. The nave was lighted by forty- 
five silver standards (fara canthara), the right aisle by 
forty and the left by forty-five. Besides these chan- 
deliers for lamps, the nave contained fifty silver stand- 
ards for candles, 
while before each of 
the seven altars 
of the basilica stood 
a candelabrum ten 
feet high, made of 
copper inlaid with 
reliefs in silver repre- 
senting the Proph- 
ets. Gifts of precious 
candelabra, though 
fewer in number, 
were also made by 
Constantine to the 
basilicas of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, Santa 
Croce, St. Agnes, and 
St. Laurence (‘‘ Liber 
Pontificalis”, ed. 
Duchesne, I, 172 
sqq.). 

BaBINGTON in SMITH 
AND CHEETHAM, Dic- 
tionary of Christian An- 


tiquittes (London, 1875= 
0), s. v. Lamps; Low- 


handle running to a 
point. In lamps of 
Egyptian origin the handles were soldered on after the 
lamp itself was moulded. The favourite symbol, 
though by no means the only one adorning lamps of 
Christian origin, was the monogram of Constantine. 
In some instances they were adorned with the figure 
of a saint, occasionally accompanied by an inscription. 

Bronze lamps of Christian origin have also been 
found, and, though far rarer than the clay lamps 
deseribed, they are of much greater interest. One of 
the most remarkable is a bronze lamp of the fifth een- 
tury, now in St. Petersburg, which takes the form of 
an early Christian basilica. Of equal interest is a 
bronze lamp in the Uffizi gallery at Florence; it has 
the form of a ship, with inflated sails and two stat- 


CHRISTIAN Laves 
From Garrucci, “Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana” 


RIE, Monuments of the 
Early Church (New 
York, 1901); Lecrercea, 
Manuel — d’Archéologie 
Chrétienne (Paris, 1907); Dp WAauin Kraus, Real-Encyklopidie 
der christlichen Alterthiimer (Freiburg, 1882-86), s. v. Lampen. 
Maurice M. Hasserr. 


Lampsacus, a titular see of Hellespont, suffragan of 
Cyzicus. The city is situated in Mysia, at the en- 
trance to the Hellespont, opposite Callipolis, in a re- 
gion known as Bebrycia, which seems to indicate an 
establishment of Bebryces from Thrace. It was prob- 
ably called Pityussa prior to its colonization by the 
Tonian cities of Phocza and Miletus. The elder Milti- 
ades, when he had been established in possession of 
Thracian Chersonesus, declared war against the inhab- 
itants of Lampsacus, who made him prisoner, and re- 
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leased him only insubmission to the threats of Creesus. 
During the Ionian revolt Lampsacus fell into the power 
of the Persians. The “great king” gave its territory to 
Themistocles that he might supply himself with its 
wine, which was very famous; but the city itself con- 
tinued to be governed by native tyrants. After the 
battle of Mycale (479 3B. c.), Lampsacus joined the 
Athenians, but revolted after the unsuccessful expe- 
dition to Sicily; being unfortified, however, it was 
easily recaptured by the fleet of Strombichides. After 
the death of Alexander, it was forced to defend itself 
against the attacks of Antiochus of Syria. It voted a 
golden crown to the Romans and became their ally. 
Its prosperity continued under the empire; gold and 
silver staters of Lampsacus are extant, and its coins of 
the imperial period range from Augustus to Gallienus. 
The city possessed a fine piece of sculpture by Ly- 
sippus, representing a lion couchant, which was 
carried off by Agrippa to grace the Campus Martius at 
Rome. It was the home of many famous men, e. g. 
the historian Charon, Anaximenes the orator, Adi- 
mantus, and Metrodorus, a disciple of Epicurus who 
himself lived at Lampsacus for three years. It must 
be added that the city was also notorious for the ob- 
scene worship that was paid to Priapus. Its name has 
been conjecturally introduced into the Vulgate (I 
Mach., xv, 23) in place of the Greek name Sampsace, 
or Sampsame, in the list of the cities to which the letter 
of the consul Leucius was sent; and this correction is 
an excellent one, since no city was known by the name 
of Sampsace or Sampsame. 

St. Trypho, martyred at Nicza, was, according to the 
legend, buried at Lampsacus. Its first known bishop 
was St. Parthenius, under Constantine. In 364 the 
see was occupied by Marcian, a Semi-Arian or Mace- 
donian; in that year there was held at Lampsacus a 
council of bishops the majority of whom belonged to 
that party. Marcian, summoned to the Gicumenical 
Council of Constantinople, in 381, refused to retract. 
Other known bishops of Lampsacus were Daniel, who 
assisted at the Council of Chaleedon (451); Harmo- 
nius (458); Constantine (680), present at the Council of 
Constantinople; John (787), at Niczea; St. Euschemon, 
a correspondent of St. Theodore the Studite, and acon- 
fessor of the Faith for the veneration of images, under 
Theophilus. The See of Lampsacus is mentioned in 
the ‘‘ Notitie episcopatuum” until about the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. Lampsacus is now a village of 
about two thousand inhabitants, the chief place of a 
caza in thesanjak of Bigha; it is called in Greek Lamp- 
saki, and in Turkish Lepsek. 

Smita, Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography, s. v.; LEQUIEN, 
Oriens Christianus, I, 771 

8. Pérrives. 


Lamuel (Ssy105), name of a king mentioned in 
Prov., xxxi, 1 and 4, but otherwise unknown. In the 
opening verse we read: ‘‘The words of king Lamuel. 
The vision wherewith his mother instructed him.” 
The name occurs again in verse 4: ‘‘ Give not to kings, 
O Lamuel, give not wine to kings...” The dis- 
course which is an exhortation to chastity and tem- 
perance, is supposed to end with verse 9. Some 
modern scholars (see Revised Version, Prov., xxxi, 
1, margin) render the first passage thus: ‘‘The words 
of Lemuel, king of Massa, which his mother taught 
him.” Massa is mentioned in Gen., xxv, 14 (ef. I 
Par., i, 30), among the sons of Ismael, and his king- 
dom is consequently supposed to have been in Arabia. 
In etymological form the name Lamuel is kindred with 
Jamuel (Gen., xlvi, 10) and Namuel (I Par., iv, 24). 
In signification it is cognate with Lael (Numb., iii, 24) 
meaning (a man consecrated) ‘‘to God”’. 

See Lesfirre in Vicouroux, Dict. de la Bible, s. v.; DAVISON 
in Hastinas, Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Lemuel. 

James FI’, DriIscou.. 


Lamus, atitular see of Isauria, suffragan of Seleucia. 
In antiquity this village is mentioned by Strabo, XIV, 
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671, and Ptolemy, V, viii, 4 (and6). It wassituated at 
the mouth of the River Lamus which formed the 
boundary between Cilicia Aspera and Cilicia Propria. 
Lametis was the name of the whole district. To-day 
it is the wretched village of Adana, with existing re- 
mains of an aqueduct and a fortress. In 945, John 
Courcouas, a Byzantine general, concluded there a 
treaty of peace with the Arabs. The fortress was 
seized by Emperor Manuel Comnenus and _ recon- 
quered by the Armenians after the emperor’s depar- 
ture. In 458 Nounechios, Bishop of Charadrus, bore 
also the title of Bishop of Lamus. In 787 Bishop 
Eustathius was present at the second Council of Nicza. 
The see is still mentioned in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in the ‘‘ Notitise episcopatuum”’. 

Lequien, Oriens Christianus, II, 1017; Aisaan, Sissouan 
(Venice, 1899), 13, 413. 

S. Perripes. 


Lamy, BerNArD, Oratorian, b.at Le Mans, France, 
in June, 1640; d. at Rouen, 29 Jan., 1715. At the age 
of twelve he was placed under the tuition of the Ora- 
torians of hisnative town, and soon evinced more than 
ordinary talent and versatility of mind. In 1658 he 
entered the congregation of the Oratory, and, after 
studying philosophy at Paris and at Saumur, was ap- 
pointed professor in the college of Vend6éme and later 
at Juilly. He was ordained to the priesthood in 1667, 
and after teaching a few years at Le Mans he was ap- 
pointed to a chair of philosophy in the University of 
Angers. Here his teaching was attacked on the 
ground that it was too exclusively Cartesian, and Re- 
bous the rector obtained in 1675 from the state au- 
thorities a decree forbidding him to continue his lec- 
tures. He was then sent by his superior: to Grenoble, 
where, thanks to the protection of Cardinal Le Camus, 
he again took up his courses of philosophy. In 1686 
he returned to Paris, stopping at the seminary of Saint 
Magloire, and in 1689 he was sent to Rouen, where he 
spent the remainder of his days. His writings are 
numerous and varied. Among them may be men- 
tioned: (1) ‘‘Apparatus ad Biblia Sacra”’, ete. (Gre- 
noble, 1687), translated into French by order of the 
Bishop of Chalons under the title ‘‘ Introduction 4 la 
lecture de l’Ecriture Sainte” (Lyons, 1689). (2) ‘‘ Har- 
monia, sive Concordia quatuor Evangelistarum”’, a 
harmony or concordance of the Four Gospels (Paris, 
1689). In this work he contends that John the Bap- 
tist was twice cast into prison, first in Jerusalem by 
order of the Sanhedrin, and later by Herod in Galilee. 
He maintains also that the Saviour and His Apostles 
did not eat the paschal lamb at the Last Supper, and 
that the Crucifixion occurred on the day on which the 
Jews celebrated the Passover. He considers Mary 
Magdalen, Mary the sister of Lazarus, and the sinner 
mentioned in Luke, vii, 37 sqq. to be one and the same 
person. ‘These and other opinions involved him in 
animated controversy with Bulteau, pastor of Rouen, 
Jean Piénud, Le Nain de Tillemont, and others (see 
“Traité historique de l’ancienne Paque des Juifs”, 
Paris, 1693). (3) ‘Apparatus Biblicus”, which is a 
development of his introduction (Lyons, 1696; Jena, 
1709; Amsterdam, 1710). It was translated inte 
French by Abbé de Bellegarde (Paris, 1697) and by 
Abbé Boyer (Lyons, 1709). In this work he ealls in 
question the historical character of the books of 
Tobias and Judith, and maintains that even after the 
Council of Trent a difference of authority should be 
recognized between the proto-canonical and deutero- 
canonical books of the Bible. (4) ‘‘ Défense de lan- 
cien sentiment de l’Eglise latine touchant Voffiee de 
sainte Madeleine” (Rouen, Paris, 1697). (5) A volume 
of commentaries on his previous harmony of the Four 
Gospels (Paris, 1699). (6) A Latin treatise on the 
Ark of the Covenant (Paris, 1720), a posthumous 
work published by Pére Desmollets, who prefixed to 
the volume a biography of the author. 
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Reeninr in Vicouroux, Dict. de la Bible, 8. v.; INGOLD, 
Essai de bibliographie Oratorienne (Paris, 1880-1882), V, 64-70. 
James F. DRISCOLL. 


Lamy, FRrancors, an ascetical and apologetic writer 
of the Congregation of St-Maur, b. in 1636 at Mon- 
tireau in the Department of Eure-et-Loir; d. 11 April, 
1711, at the Abbey of St-Denis near Paris. While 
fighting a duel he was saved from a fatal sword-thrust 
by a book of the Rule of St. Benedict which he carried 
in his pocket. Seeing the finger of God it this remark- 
able occurrence, he took the Benedictine habit at the 
monastery of St-Remiat Reimsin 1658. Shortly after 
his elevation to the priesthood he was appointed sub- 
prior of St-Faron at Meaux, but a year later resigned 
this position outof humility. During 1672-5 he taught 
philosophy at the monasteries of Mont St-Quentin and 
St-Médard in Soissons. He was the first of the Maur- 
ists to teach the Cartesian system of philosophy. In 
1676 he came to St-Germain-des-Prés near Paris where 
he taught theology until 1679. The general chapter of 
1687 appointed him prior of Rebais in the Diocese of 
Meaux, but he was ordered by the king to resign his 
office in 1689. The remainder of his life he spent in 
literary pursuits at St-Denis. He was one of the most 
famous writers of his times and was an intimate friend 
of Bossuet. Of his twenty printed works the follow- 
ing are the most important: ‘‘Vérité évidente de la 
Religion chrétienne ” (Paris, 1694); ‘‘Le Nouvel Athé- 
isme Renversé, ou réfutation du systéme de Spinoza ” 
(Paris, 1696; 2nd ed., Brussels, 1711); ‘‘Sentiments de 
piété sur la profession religieuse” (Paris, 1697); ‘‘De 
la Connaissance de soi-méme” (6 vols., ibid., 1694-8; 
2nd ed., 1700), which raised a controversy between 
the author and Malebranche concerning the disin- 
terested love of God; ‘‘L’incrédule amené a la Religion 
par la Raison” (ibid., 1710); ‘‘De la Connaissance et 
de Amour de Dieu” (ibid., 1712); ‘‘ Lettre d’un thé- 
ologien 4 un de ses amis” (ibid., 1699); ‘‘Plainte de 
Vapologiste des Bénédictins 4 MM. les prélats de 
France” (ibid., 1699). In the last two treatises 
the author defends the Maurist edition of the works of 


St. Augustine against the Jansenists and the Jesuits. 

Tasstn, Histoire littéraire de la Congrégation de St-Maur 
(Brussels, 1770), 351-67; Le Crerr, Bibliotheque historique et 
critique des auteurs de la Congrégation de St-Maur (La Haye, 
1726), 185-95. 


MicHaArEL Ort. 


Lamy, Tuomas JosppnH, Biblical scholar and orien- 
talist, b. at Ohey, in Belgium, 27 Jan., 1827; d. at 
Louvain, 30 July, 1907. Ordained priest in 1853 after 
completing his studies at Floreffe and at the seminary 
of Namur, he entered the Catholic University of Lou- 
vain and received from his professors, Beelen (q. v.), 
the distinguished exegete and orientalist, and Le- 
febre, who was well versed in positive theology, his 
impulse towards Biblical, Oriental, and patristic stud- 
ies. He obtained the degree of Doctor of Theology in 
1859. His career as professor at Louvain began in 
1858 and continued uninterrupted till the year 1900, 
comprising courses in Hebrew, Syriac, introduction to 
Sacred Scripture, and exegesis. Lamy succeeded 
Beelen on the latter’s retirement in 1875. His writ- 
ings, too voluminous for enumeration here, are listed 
in the bibliography of the university down to 1905, 
under one hundred and fifty-eight entries. His most 
valuable contributions to learning took the form of 
editions of many previously unpublished Syriac writ- 
ings, notably his collection in six volumes of St. Eph- 
raem’s hymns and discourses, under the title ‘‘Sancti 
Ephraemi Syri Hymni et Sermones’’, and his edition of 
the ‘‘Chronicon Ecclesiasticum” of Bar Hebreeus. Itis 
freely admiited that his editions of text are marred by 
numerous errors, chiefly typographical. He is most 
widely known by his “‘Introductio in Sacram Scrip- 
turam”’, in 2 vols., which ran to six editions, an eru- 
dite collection of materials valuable in their day. Of 
his commentaries the most noted are his Latin com- 
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mentary on Genesis, in 2 vols. (2nd ed., 1883-84), and 
his French commentary on the Apocalypse (1893-94). 
Neither in his introduction nor in his commentaries 
did Lamy grapple with the difficulties of the day; his 
ideas, acquired in the sixth decade of the nineteenth 
century, remained unmodified till the end. His “‘In- 
troduction”? passed almost unchanged through six 
editions. Lamy’s numerous articles show his great 
devotion to the Church, to his university, and to his 
country, as well as a marked predilection for Biblical 
and patristic studies. Before his death, which oc- 
curred at the age of eighty, Lamy was engaged in the 
revision and annotation of a French translation of the 
Bible. Besides his professorial labours, he served his 
university for thirty years as president of the Collége 
Marie Thérése. By his simplicity, his goodness, his 
piety, and kindness of heart, he won numerous friends 
in all ranks of society and exerted a gentle but effec- 
tive and wide influence for good. Lamy received 
many honours from learned societies and from his 
country; he was made domestic prelate (1885) by Leo 
XIII, and member of the Biblical Commission (1903) 
by Pius X. ; 
LapEuzE in Annuaire de lV Université Catholique de Louvain 
(1908), pp. exxxi-clix, biographical notice, with portrait; ibid., 
pp. v—vi, remarks by the rector, Mgr Heppetynck; REINHOLD 
in BucuBerGeER, Kirchliches Handlez.,s.v. For bibliography, see 
Université Catholique de Louvain. Bibliographie; 1834-1900, 
66-72; also Premier Supplément, 1899-1901, 8-9; Deuxieme 
Supplément, 1901-1908, 11-13; Troisiéme Supplément, 1903— 
1905, 11. Joun F. FENLON. 


Lana, Francesco, b. 10 Dec., 1631, at Brescia in 
Italy; d. in the same place, 22 Feb., 1687. Mathe- 
matician and naturalist, he was also the scientific 
founder of aero- 
nautics. He be- 
longed to the an- 
cient family of the 
Counts of Lana- 
Terzi, which had 
come to Brescia as 
early as the four- 
teenth century 
from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ber- fs 
gamo. Trained by |S 
able teachers in 
his native city, he 
entered the novi- 
tiate of the Society 
of Jesus in Rome 
on 11 Novy., 1647, 
and made his phil- 
osophical and theo- 
logical studies in 
the Roman College 
of the Society. He 
later taught the 
humanities for a short time at Terni, where the town 
council through gratitude to him and his family 
granted him the freedom of the city. After this he 
was mainly engaged as professor of physical science 
and mathematics, principally at Ferrara, until delicate 
health necessitated his return to his native Brescia. 
He there performed the duties of confessor, and was 
engaged at the same time on the publication of his 
great work on physical science, ‘‘ Magisterium nature 
et artis”. Eliminating everything that was uncertain, 
this work was to treat in nine volumes the entire field 
of the natural sciences on strictly geometrical princi- 
ples and on the basis of carefully made experiments. 
Unfortunately Lana himself could publish but two of 
these volumes (1684, 1686), but a third appeared at 
Parma after his death. The work found favourable 
notice in the learned publications of the time, though 
Lana’s principal achievement lay in another direction. 

_In 1670 he had published, as an advertisement for 
his chief work, a small volume entitled ‘‘Prodrome 
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overo saggio di alcune inventioni”. In this book 
Lana describes a series of useful discoveries—for ex- 
ample, methods of cipher-writing and of writing for 
the blind; an apparatus for speaking at a long dis- 
tance; also telescopes, microscopes, a sowing machine, 
etc. Two chapters treat of aeronautics—chapter v, 
“How to construct birds which will fly through the 
air’”’, and chapter vi, ‘‘ Demonstration of the feasi- 
bility of constructing a ship with rudder and sails, 
which will sail through the air”. Here Lana dis- 
tinguishes explicitly between the “heavier than air” 
and the “lighter than air”. Although the various in- 
genious methods of constructing birds given in chap- 
ter v are very interesting, chapter vi is much more im- 
portant. In this he devises a strictly scientific plan 
for the making of an airship: he begins by discuss- 
ing the precedent conditions, then develops the plan, 
and finally solves the objections which might be ad- 
vanced. According to his plan four large globes are 
to be made of very thin sheet metal of such diameter 
that the weight of the air contained therein will be 
greater than that of the sheet metal of which the 
globes are made. When the air is exhausted from the 
globes by means of a simple process explained by Lana, 
they will float through the air, and moreover carry a 
car for passengers. In the second volume of his great 
work (pp. 291-4), Lana again explains his plan, in 
which he says he has made some improvements. He 
also mentions that perhaps wood or glass might be 
substituted for the envelope of the globes. Lana’s plan 
aroused much interest and discussion. Though the 
Italian Borelli considered it impracticable, German 
savants, such as Leibniz and Professors Sturm and 
Lohmeier, spoke well of it. At all events, Lana’s in- 
fluence on his successors was suggestive and encourag- 
ing; although his plan was never carried into execution, 
the principles so clearly set forth by him form the basis 
of modern aeronautic¢s, and his importance is becoming 
ever more clearly recognized in our times. In ad- 
dition to the works already mentioned, Lana also 
wrote a drama, ‘‘La Rappresantazione di San Val- 
entino’’, and an ascetical treatise, ‘‘ La belta svelata’’. 

Biog. universelle, XXIII (Paris, 1819), 311-4; Nowvelle Biog 
Générale, s. v.; WiLHELM, An der Wiege der Luftschiffahrt, I 
(Hamam, Westphalia, 1909); Ippm, Die Anfinge der Luftschif- 
fahrt (Hamm, 1909). 

B. WILHELM. 


Lance, Taz Hoty.—We read in the Gospel of St. 
John (xix, 34), that, after our Saviour’s death, “one of 
the soldiers with a spear [lancea] opened his side and 
immediately there came out blood and water”. Of 
the weapon thus sanctified nothing is known until the 
pilgrim St. Antoninus of Piacenza (a. pD. 570), deserib- 
ing the holy places of Jerusalem, tells us that he saw 
in the basilica of Mount Sion “the crown of thorns 
with which Our Lord was crowned and the lance with 
which He was struck in the side”. The mention of the 
lance at the church of the Holy Sepulchre in the so- 
called “ Breviarius’’, as M.de Mély points out (Exuvie, 
III, 32), is not to be relied on. On the other hand, in 
a miniature of the famous Syriac manuscript of the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, illuminated by one 
Rabulas in the year 586, the incident of the opening of 
Christ’s side is given a prominence which is highly 
significant. Moreover, the name Longinus—if, in- 
deed, this is not a later addition—is written in Greek 
characters (AOTINOC) above the head of the soldier 
who is thrusting his lance into our Saviour’s side. 
This seems to show that the legend which assigns this 
name to the soldier (who, according to the same tradi- 
tion, was healed of ophthalmia and converted by a 
drop of the precious blood spurting from the wound) 
is as old as the sixth century. And further it is tempt- 
ing, even if rash, to conjecture that the name Adyyiv0s, 
or Aéyxwos is in some way connected with the lance 
(\éyxn). Be this as it may, a spear believed to be 
identical with that which pierced our Saviour’s body 
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was venerated at Jerusalem at the close of the sixth 
century, and the presence there of this important relic 
is attested half a century earlier by Cassiodorus (In 
Ps. Ixxxvi, P. L., LX-X, 621) and after him by Gregory 
of Tours (P. L., LX XI, 712). In 615 Jerusalem was 
captured by a lieutenant of the Persian King Chos- 
roes. The sacred relics of the Passion fell into the 
hands of the pagans, and, according to the “Chronicon 
Paschale”’, the point of the lance, which had been 
broken off, was given in the same year to Nicetas, who 
took it to Constantinople and deposited it in the church 
of St. Sophia. This point of the lance, which was now 
set in an “ycona”’, or icon, many centuries afterwards 
(i. e., in 1241) was presented by Baldwin to St. Louis, 
and it was enshrined with the Crown of Thorns (q. v.) 


MINIATURE OF THE CRUCIFIXION SHOWING THE Hoty Lancn 
From the Rabulas MS. (a.p. 586), Laurentian Library, 
Florence 


in the Sainte Chapelle. During the French Revolu- 
tion these relics were removed to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and, although the Crown has been happily 
preserved to us, the other has now disappeared. 

As for the second and larger portion of the lance, 
Arculpus, about 670, saw it at Jerusalem, where it 
must have been restored by Heraclius, but it was then 
venerated at the church of the Holy Sepulchre. After 
this date we practically hear no more of it from pil- 
In particular, St.Willibald, 
who came to Jerusalem in 715, does not mention it. 
There is consequently some reason to believe that the 
larger relic as well as the point had been conveyed to 
Constantinople before the tenth century, possibly at 
the same time as the Crown of Thorns. At any rate 
its presence at Constantinople seems to be clearly at- 
tested by various pilgrims, particularly Russians, and, 
though it was deposited in various churches in suc- 
cession, it seems possible to trace it and distinguish 
it from the companion relic of the point. Sir John 
Mandeville, whose credit as a witness has of late years 
been in part rehabilitated, declared, in 1357, that 
he had seen the blade of the Holy Lance both at 
Paris and at Constantinople, and that the latter was 
a much larger relic than the former. Whatever the 
Constantinople relic was, it fell into the hands of the 
Turks, and in 1492, under circumstances minutely de- 
scribed in Pastor’s ‘‘ History of the Popes’’, the Sultan 
Bajazet sent it to Innocent VIII to conciliate his 
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favour towards the sultan’s brother Zizim, who was 
then the pope’s prisoner. This relic has never since 
left Rome, where it is preserved under the dome of St. 
Peter’s. Benedict XIV (De Beat. et Canon., IV, ii, 
31) states that he obtained from Paris an exact draw- 
ing of the point of the lance, and that in comparing it 
with the larger relic in St. Peter’s he was satisfied that 
the two had originally formed one blade. M. Mély 
published for the first time in 1904, an accurate design 
of the Roman relic of the lance head, and the fact 
that it has lost its point is as conspicuous as in other, 
often quite fantastic, delineations of the Vatican lance. 
At the time of the sending of the lance to Innocent 
VIII, great doubts as to its authenticity were felt at 
Rome, as Burchard’s “Diary” (I, 473-486, ed. Thu- 
asne) plainly shows, on account of the rival lances 
known to be preserved at Nuremberg, Paris, ete., and 
on account of the supposed discovery of the Holy 
Lance at Antioch by the revelation of St. Andrew, in 
1098, during the First Crusade. Raynaldi, the Bol- 
landists, and many other authorities believed that the 
lance found in 1098 afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Turks and was that sent by Bajazet to Pope Inno- 
cent, but from M. de Mély’s investigations it seems 
probable that it is identical with the relic now jealously 
preserved at Etschmiadzin in Armenia. This was 
never in any proper sense a lance, but rather the head 
of a standard, and it may conceivably (before its dis- 
covery under very questionable circumstances by the 
crusader Peter Bartholomew) have been venerated as 
the weapon with which certain Jews at Beirut struck 
a figure of Christ on the Cross; an outrage which was 
believed to have been followed by a miraculous dis- 
charge of blood. 

Another lance claiming to be that which produced 
the wound in Christ’s side is now preserved among 
the imperial insignia at Vienna and is known as 
the lance of St. Maurice. This weapon was used as 
early as 1273 in the coronation ceremony of the Em- 
peror of the West, and from an earlier date as an em- 
blem of investiture. It came to Nuremberg in 1424, 
and it is also probably the lance, known as that of the 
Emperor Constantine, which enshrined a nail or some 
portion of a nail of the Crucifixion. The story told by 
William of Malmesbury of the giving of the Holy 
Lance to King Athelstan of England by Hugh Capet 
seems to be due to a misconception. One other re- 
maining lance reputed to be that concerned in the Pas- 
sion of Christ is preserved at Cracow, but, though it is 
alleged to have been there for eight centuries, it is im- 
possible to trace its earlier history. 


The one work of authority which thoroughly discusses all the 
available evidence is that of M. F. pp M#uy published at Paris 
in 1904 as the third volume of the Hruvie Sacre Constantino- 
politane of the Comrn DE Rranv. It contains authentic draw- 
ings never before published and a valuable selection of pidces 
justificatives. _ Besides this all-important work, the reader may 
be referred to RoHAULT DE FiEuRY, Mémoire sur les Instrwments 
de la Passion (Paris, 1870), 272-75; Brururer, s. v. Lance in 


Dict. dela Bible; Scurop in Kirchenlex., VII, 1419-22; Marrin, - 


Reliques de la Passion, 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


Lancelotti, Griovannt Paoto, canonist, b. at 
Perugia in 1522; d. there, 23 September, 1590. He 
graduated doctor of law in 1546, and taught that 
science shortly afterwards (1547 or 1548) in the uni- 
versity of his native town. Except for two short so- 
journs at Rome, he passed the remainder of his life in 

erugia, in the study of law and belles-lettres. He 
owes his world-wide reputation to his “Institutiones 
Juris Canonici”, the text of which is reproduced in 
most editions of the “Corpus Juris Canonici”. Fol- 
lowing the example of Emperor Justinian, who had 
entrusted to three professors the task of drawing up an 
elementary work on Roman law entitled the “ Institu- 
tiones”’, intended for use in the schools, Lancelotti 
conceived the plan of a like work on canon law. Paul 
IV charged him officially with the execution of his 
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plan, and for this purpose he went to Rome in 1557. 
To his great regret, neither Paul 1V who died in 1559, 
nor his successor Pius IV, gave authentic and official 
approbation to his work, published by Lancelotti at 
Perugia in 1563 as an entirely private venture. The 
“TInstitutiones” are divided into four books, and treat 
successively of persons, things (especially marriage), 
judgments, and crimes. This division was inspired by 
the principle of Roman law: ‘‘Omne jus quo utimur 
vel ad personas attinet, vel ad res, vel ad actiones”’. 
(All our law treats of persons, or things, or judicial 
procedure.) It is a small and very simple didactic 
work, and may be considered a clear, convenient ré- 
sumé of canon law. Its divisions have been followed 
on broad lines by all authors of elementary treatises on 
canon law, and they have also borrowed its title “ In- 
stitutiones”. Lancelotti, however, erred when he ap- 

lied to canon law the unsuitable divisions of Roman 
aw. Having been published before the promulgation 
of the Council of Trent, this work had not the advan- 
tage of following its decrees; subsequent editors have 
remedied this defect by notes and commentaries. The 
best-known editions are those of Doujat (Paris, 1684; 
Venice, 1739), and Thomasius (Halle, 1715-17). 
Lancelotti’s other writings are: “Institutionum juris 
canonici commentarium” (Perugia, 1560; Lyons, 
1579), in which he gives the history of his aforesaid 
work; “De comparatione juris pontificii et casarei et 
utriusque interpretandi ratione” (Lyons, 1574); 
“Regularum ex universo pontificio jure libri tres” 
(Perugia, 1587); “ Qustio an in cautione de non of- 
fendendo praestita comprehendantur banniti nostri 
temporis”’ (Lyons, 1587) . 

VeERMIGLIOLI, Biografia degli Scrittori Perugini, II (Perugia, 
1829), 40 sqq.; ScuuLtE, Die Geschichte der Queilen und Litera- 


tur des canonischen Rechts (Stuttgart, 1875-80), III, 451 saq.; 
ScHERER in Kirchenlez, s. v. 
A. Van Hove. 


Lanciano and Ortona, ArcHpIocESE OF (LANCI- 
ANENSIS ET ORTONENSIS).—Lanciano is a small city in 
the province of Chieti, in the Abruzzi, Central Italy, 
between the Pescara and the Trigni, with a majestic’ 
view of Mount Maiella. It was the ancient Anxia, a 
city of the Frentani. Its beautiful cathedral, S. 
Maria del Ponte, so called because built on bridgework 
along a precipice, is the work of Michitelli (1619) and 
has some beautiful paintings by Pozzulaniello (Gia- 
cinto Diana). Another beautiful church is S. Maria 
Maggiore with its Norman portal. Until 1515 Lanci- 
ano was subject to the Bishop of Chieti. In 1562 Pius 
IV, to end a dispute with that bishop, made it an arch- 
diocese without suffragans. The first bishop was An- 
gelo Maccafani, who was succeeded by Cardinal Egidio 
Canisio (1532); the first archbishop was the Domini- 
can Leonardo Marini (1560). In 1818 the See of Or- 
tona was united to that of Lanciano by Pius VII. 
Ortona is a very ancient city in the province of Chieti, 
on the Adriatic Sea, and has a small port from which it 
carries on commerce with Dalmatia and the Adriatic 
coast of Italy. Charles I, King of Sicily, assigned the 
revenues of this port to the Vatican Basilica. It was 
here that Gregory XII, fleeing from Cividale, landed 
on Neapolitan territory (1409), and went thence to 
Gaeta. Ortona was an episcopal see even in the time 
of Gregory the Great, who mentions the Bishop Ca- 
lumniosus and his predecessor Blandinus. Another 
bishop was Joannes, who in 916 was the papal legate 
at the Council of Altheim. There is no record of a 
Bishop of Ortona after the tenth century. Pius V in 
1570 re-established the see, to which in 1569 that of 
Campli was united. When, in 1818, Ortona was 
joined to Lanciano, Campli was assigned to Teramo. 
The archdiocese has 20 parishes, with 61,000 faithful, 
2 religious houses of men, and 6 of women. 

CappELturtt, Le Chiese d’ Italia, XX1. 
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Land-Tenure in the Christian Era.—The way in 
which land has been held or owned during the nineteen 
hundred years which have seen in Europe the rise and 
establishment of the Church is a matter for historical 
inquiry. Strictly speaking, the way in which such 
ownership or tenure was not only legally arranged, but 
ethically regarded, is a matter for historical inquiry 
also. But the determination from record of motive 
and of mental attitude is always a disputable thing, 
whereas the determination of legal definition and of 
public acts is a matter of documentary and of ascer- 
tainable record. During the last two generations 
certain theories of the State, based, in their turn, upon 
a vague and general, but appreciable, philosophy, have 
made of the ethical history of land-tenure or land own- 
ing a capital point of discussion, and, to support what 
was until lately the chief academic view, recorded and 
ascertainable history was pressed and even warped 
into the service of theory. 

It is the object of this article to set forth what is 
rigidly ascertainable in the matter, to distinguish it 
from what is doubtful, and again from what is merely 
hypothetical. 

The modern theory to which allusion is here made is 
the conception that property in all its forms has no 
direct relation with personality, is not an extension of 
nor support of human dignity and the human will 
(which, strictly, can only attach to persons), but is a 
mechanical arrangement or institution deriving its 
authority from the State, not from the nature of man, 
and not, therefore, from the purpose of his Creator. 
In this aspect of property many modern apologists, 
apparently divergent, join. Thus, he who will assert 
that property is necessary in order to give the required 
impetus to human effort, or that its acquisition is the 
proper reward of the virtue (as he imagines it to be) of 
cunning, or that men must endure it as a necessary 
evil proceeding from the imperfections of their nature, 
is really at one in his general theory of the thing with 
his apparently irreconcilable opponent who will assert 
that property is robbery because its existence tends to 
produce an inequality in material enjoyment. Again, 
the philosopher who analyses what is called economic, 
or Ricardian, rent, and emphasizes its collective qual- 
ity, however much he may privately support the laws 
that defend private property, betrays by his whole 
method of thought his conception that property is 
adventitious and not native to man. In general, all 
that wave of non-Christian and (in its acuteness) anti- 
Christian thought which the nineteenth century has 
suffered, regards property, among other human estab- 
lishments, as a thing not having about it that quality 
which we call sacred. It reposes upon no ultimate 
moral sanction: it is a function to be expressed in 
terms of common or private utility. The far-reaching 
consequences of this philosophy it is not the purpose of 
these pages to discuss; it has produced, not only the 
insecurity and the extended poverty, but also the 
shameless financial spirit of our time; it has put specu- 
lation in the place of production, and removed in so far 
as it has been powerful the permanent economic bases 
of society. 

The opposite philosophy bears no name; and here 
we have a phenomenon to be paralleled in many an- 
other case. Thus we know the modern attitude which 
regards matrimony as a contract, but we have no 
name for the view of that vast majority to which such 
a conception is repulsive. Again, we can hallmark 
the modern conception that the State has no authority 
over the citizen—the theory called Anarchist—but we 
have no name for the public and popular philosophy 
of the vast majority to which such a doctrine is funda- 
mentally immoral. We must proceed, therefore, 
without a strict nomenclature, and postulate, what all 
modern observers will immediately admit, the con- 
trast between those who have with regard to property 
in all its formas the novel attitude described, and those 
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who continue to repose in the older conception of 
property as a thing connected with the ultimate ethi- 
cal sense of man. 

For the purposes of this article the interest of that 
great quarrel lies in this: that the academies and uni- 
versities (from which centres of intellectualism, of 
course, all such novelties, long-lived or short-lived, 
proceed), in their determination to disestablish the 
sense of property as an absolute thing, have pressed 
into their service historical evidence; and this is 
especially the casein regard to property in land. Man 
is a land animal: without land he cannot live. All 
that he consumes and every condition of his material 
being is ultimately referable to land. Nay, the prime 
condition of all, mere space in which to extend his 
being, involves the occupation of land. Land, there- 
fore, in all ages has been safeguarded in a peculiar 
manner from the perils which attach to the abuse, or 
even the natural process, of private property in any 
material. And whether those safeguards have been, 
or are, an assertion of the ultimate dominion of the 
State over land, or institutions to make inheritance in 
land secure, or to safeguard it against the fluctuation 
of fortune, or to guarantee a proportion of it for what 
is essential to the common life of men, or to forbid its 
acquisition in more than certain areas by one family— 
no matter what the guarantees are or have been, they 
ultimately repose upon the prime and self-evident 
truth that without land man cannot be. To the 
truth that land is necessary for the life of man, an- 
other truth equally self-evident lends added force, to 
wit, that, whereas all other forms of property can be 
replaced, land cannot be replaced. A man or a group 
of men can, if the laws be sufficiently bad or sufficiently 
laxly observed, forestall the market in wheat so as to 
control the whole supply of wheat for a certain period, 
but they cannot control it for more than a certain 
period unless they also control the land, for wheat is 
perishable. Perishable, also, is every other form of 
things subject to private property, with the exception 
of land. Vest all the land in the community in one 
family or one group of families, make their tenure of it 
fixed, and it is self-evident that the whole of the com- 
munity will be utterly dependent upon it or them. In 
other words, a State must, if it is to remain a State, set 
up in the ease of land guarantees and safeguards 
against the perils attaching to the institution of prop- 
erty which it need not set up in the case of other forms 
of property. 

We shall, therefore, always find in the historical 
records of every community, however fixed and abso- 
lute its conception of the right of private property in 
land, some land held in common, some land the prop- 
erty of the State or the municipality, and even that 
land which is in the hands of individuals or corpora- 
tions treated legally ina manner different from, stricter 
than, and contrasting with, the manner in which other 
forms of property will be treated. ; 

Seizing upon this truth, the school of philosophy 
alluded to above has attempted to establish a scheme 
of historical progress wholly hypothetical. It has 
been pretended that men in their first conception of 
land thought of it as mere space, heritable by none and 
open to all: that from this men, organized in strict 
communities, proceeded to give the community rights 
over land which it forbade to individuals, and to leave 
the government of the tribe or of the village absolute 
and continual power—and power habitually and fre- 
quently exercised—to determine a common tillage and 
acommon pasture. Next (this hypothesis imagined) 
the mutations of allotment grew rarer, and the watch- 
ing of common rights less jealous, until at last were 
found—what every man can now see round him in 
European civilization—a number of private proper- 
ties, and side by side with them a certain proportion of 
communal and public territory. The rights which 
are exercised over this last or ancient customs which 
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attach to it are called (in the terminology of this 
academic theory) ‘‘survivals from an original com- 
munism in land”’. 

Now, before any examination of the true history of 
land-tenure can be attempted, it is of the first conse- 
quence to rid the mind of all such vagaries. There is 
not a shadow of proof in support of such an hypoth- 
esis: it is but one out of many which might be framed. 
It corresponds to the temper, if not of our own day, at 
any rate of yesterday in the intellectual circle of Eu- 
rope; it would, were it true, powerfully support one 
part of their general philosophy and of their general 
attitude towards human development. But, as there 
is no proof, the historian must content himself with 
ignoring it. } 

Lest this statement should seem too abrupt in the 
ears of those who are accustomed to hear this hypoth- 
esis dogmatically affirmed as historical truth, it is but 
just to notice in passing the type of arguments upon 
which it reposes. 

Records are produced and contemporary evidence 
is given of an absolute communism. These records, 
as they are commonly legendary or at the best 
extremely vague, are more relied upon than con- 
temporary evidence, which is in this department 
very rare and never quite above suspicion. Even ad- 
mitting that legendary evidence or contemporary ob- 
servation of isolated instances establishes the possi- 
bility of men’s tolerating a communism in land, it in 
no way establishes a progress from communism to- 
wards private property. To attempt to do so is to 
argue in a circle. To call communism wherever it 
appears, even in a very imperfect form, “‘primitive”’, 
and to call the private property where it appears ‘“‘a 
later development’’, is merely to beg the whole ques- 
tion. It isa process against which the student must 
be warned, because it is, or has been, of the greatest 
possible popularity in every department of modern 
intellectualism. It is logically vicious and often de- 
monstrably insincere. There is no single case de- 
terminable in history of a regular progression from 
communism in land to private property. There are 
cases innumerable of the domain of private property 
encroaching, as the years pass, upon the domain of 
public or communal property. And there are num- 
erous, though less numerous, cases of communal prop- 
erty extending after an earlier restriction and growing 
at the expense of private properties. But to pretend 
that a regular scheme of development is ascertainable 
or observable is simply to affirm as an historical truth 
something for which we find that no historical evidence 
exists. 

With this preface, which, if lengthy, is necessary to 
any just conception of the business, let us turn to the 
evidence before us. 

The limits of the Christian Era form not only the 
natural limits for an article in such an encyclopedia as 
this, but also an excellent historical limit wherein to 
frame our inquiry. For the birth of Christ was, 
roughly, contemporaneous with the expansion of the 
art of writing over the tribal civilizations of Northern 
and Western Europe, and roughly contemporaneous 
also with that organization of all the known world, and 
especially of the ancient Oriental states and cities 
under the united and simple scheme of Roman rule. 
In other words, one medium in which ancient records 
could be preserved upon the one hand and new rec- 
ords established on the other, such a medium, co- 
extensive with the whole of our civilization, is roughly 
contemporaneous with the beginning of the Christian 
Era. A generation before that era opened saw Gaul 
occupied by Roman arms, the last limits reached by 
the same forces, the last independence of the North 
African littoral extinguished in Cherchel to the West, 
in the Valley of the Nile to the East; the generation 
after the founding of the Catholic Church saw the 
occupation of Britain at one extreme of the Roman 
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boundaries and the complete absorption of Judea at 
the other. 

We have, therefore, from the first century of the 
Christian Era, clear records, and upon the basis of 
such records we can establish our judgment. What 
we discover is roughly as follows:— 

The actual tenure of land throughout the whole of 
this area, to which apply the Roman scheme of law 
and the Roman appetite for record, regards private 
property in land as a scheme native and necessary to 
man. But the absolute quality of this right and the 
extent of the area over which it is exercised differ very 
much with the differing sections of the world. The 
civilization which Rome had superseded in Gaul and 
was in process of superseding in Britain, the civiliza- 
tion of which she took note, though she did not super- 
sede it, in the Germanies, and which her religion was 
later to develop in Ireland, was not municipal, but 
tribal. 

It is generally assumed that tribal civilization is 
necessarily nomadic or at any rate so far nomadic as 
the chase and continual warfare connote. The as- 
sumption has in it something of truth, but in its ab- 
solute form may be very much exaggerated. Thus 
we can be certain that the Gaulish clan called the 
Senones, in spite of their distant expeditions and the 
colonies which they threw out to the utmost limits of 
their world, had a fixed seat upon the Yonne, a seat 
which still remains in the shape of a cathedral city. 
We can be equally certain that the Avernians were a 
population rooted in and conditioned by the old vol- 
canic region of central France. Negative argu- 
ments too long to detain us here suffice to prove that 
the boundaries of the Basque people on the north of 
the Pyrenees have been much the same throughout 
the whole period of recorded knowledge and remain 
within a few miles to-day what they were during the 
Civil Wars of the Romans. And in general the no- 
madic character of a tribal system is indefinitely elas- 
tic. The tribe may be wholly nomad or it may have 
settled, while yet preserving its tribal organization and 
morals, into a fixed set of agricultural villages. This 
much is certain: that wherever men build, and do not 
depend for shelter upon tents, the nomadic character 
of their communities is qualified. 

Now the importance of such a consideration lies in 
this: that a community wholly nomad is necessarily— 
quite apart from any fundamental conceptions of 
property—communistic in regard to land. Men pass- 
ing from place to place without a fixed abode can 
never conceive of land otherwise than as a mere space 
over which they progress, or a mere area of soil from 
which they draw the sustenance of themselves and 
their cattle. But the converse question immediately 
proposes itself: Where the tribal system was not 
wholly nomadic, how far did settled habitation accom- 
pany the establishment of private property in land?— 
The answer to this question is of capital importance, 
and we shall return to it after dealing with the other 
half of the Roman scheme. 

That other half, the ancient civilization of the Medi- 
terranean, Was municipal; that is, the organization of 
men was in the main an organization of city states. 
Agriculture and village settlements existed, the one 
as a handmaiden to, the other as satellites of, city 
states which summed up the life of each society. 
From immemorial time, beyond all record and even 
beyond the misty horizon of credible legend, men had 
so lived round the shores of the Mediterranean. Cer- 
tain picturesque exceptions, numerically insignificant, 
by their very contrast lent relief to this fundamental 
character of Mediterranean life. Rare and sparse 
Semitic tribes wandered in the deserts beyond its 
south-eastern corner; Berber horsemen harried the 
steppes which lay behind the cities of Northern Africa. 
But the whole scheme of life was municipal. In that 
scheme we discover at the opening of the Christian 
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Era a certain attitude towards the tenure of land 
neither complicated nor difficult to define. Land was 
everywhere held as private property: it was bought 
and sold, the most absolute rights conceivable were 
granted over it by the Roman State. But this does 
not mean that the system was simple or that it con- 
tained no vestiges of institutions less absolute. Though 
private property was absolutely established (and that 
with every appearance of being of immemorial usage), 
and though it was permitted, in a manner in which 
most modern states would regard as a peril, to accu- 
mulate in vast estates, yet, first, there was alwaysa very 
large reserve maintained of land belonging to the City 
and to the imperial Government, and, secondly, not 
hypothesis, but existing records showed how, in the 

ast, society throughout the Mediterranean, though 
it could not so much as conceive of communism, had 
made continual efforts to prevent the growth of a 
class of free men who should be dispossessed of land. 
The efforts to attain this ideal, now taking the form 
of popular outbreaks, now of aristocratic legislation, 
were directed, however, for the most part, towards the 
proper subdivision of the remaining public lands or to 
the establishment of a freeholding population upon 
lands which had been acquired by conquest from an 
enemy. 

The institution of slavery must, as the reader need 
hardly be reminded, be constantly kept in view in con- 
nexion with such a scheme of society. The State in 
the Mediterranean, at the time of which we speak, nor- 
mally, though not everywhere, consisted of a minority 
of free men, citizens as we should call them, for whom 
laboured a majority of men not possessed of civic 
rights and technically no portion of the State at all. 
Even under such conditions a class was growing up 
which, though free, was dispossessed of any property 
in land. It had appeared very early in the history of 
Rome, and from the early Roman name for it we draw 
our modern technical term ‘‘the proletariat”. But 
there was a constant instinct in favour of increasing the 
security of the State by the establishment of such land- 
less men as freeholders and proprietors of the dimin- 
ishing public lands. This, the object of the Gracchi 
and the achievement of Julius Cesar, though never 
finally successful, proved the strong tendency of the 
Roman State to repose upon citizens who should be 
owners and freeholders. Whether we inherit that 
conception from the Roman polity alone, or whether 
it be something native to the European blood as a 
whole, this much is certain, that from the Roman 
Civil Wars to our own day, the idea of a large number 
of absolute owners of land forming the best and most 
natural basis for a state, has endured unbroken and 
may .be called normal to the political mind of Eu- 
rope. 

A number of exceptions indefinitely large might be 
proposed to so simple a scheme. Local custom varied 
infinitely, and the learned can discover many a ves- 
tige of ancient tenure, but, regarding our starting- 
point as a whole—regarding as a whole, that is, the 
civilization of the Mediterranean in the first century of 
our era—it was 2 civilization of freeholders, owners 
who could buy and sell, balanced by the retention of 
great areas in the hands of the community for dis- 
tribution, not for common tillage. : 

To this conception of land tenure (which is 
almost identical with that of the French Repub- 
lican tradition which has imposed itself to-day over 
the greater part of Western Europe) there was added 
in the succeeding seven centuries a slow process of 
modification which is as difficult to estimate in its 
nature and origins as it is essential to grasp if one is to 
understand the problem of land in Europe. The ab- 
solute ownership of Roman law and of Roman idea 
remained unchanged in men’s minds, in the terminol- 
ogy of their laws, in the phrases of their conversa- 
tion, and even in the major facts of their society. 
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But there was superimposed upon so simple a concep- 
tion a novel relationship between the larger and the 
smaller owners, between the owner and the non-owner 
who had merely contracted a term of tenure at a rent 
—nay, even between the owner and the class that 
were once his slaves to be bought and sold at will— 
which transformed the society of Europe. I say this 
novel relationship arose most gradually during the 
first seven centuries; it is widely discoverable in law 
in the eighth century. The darkness of the ninth 
century, with its violent Barbarian assault, throws so- 
ciety into a crucible; when the chaotic mass recrystal- 
lizes, we find established and henceforward dominat- 
ing all the Middle Ages, from the later tenth century 
to modern times, that conception of land tenure to 
which is roughly, though somewhat inaccurately, 
given the title Feudalism. 

It is at this point of moment to return to the thread 
of tribal organization in order that we may discover 
how far this change in the habit of the Roman mind 
between the absolute ownership of the early Empire 
and the conception of tenure in the Middle Ages pro- 
ceeded from that exterior and barbarous tribal sys- 
tem, and how far it proceeded from some organic 
internal change within the structure of Roman 
society. 

We have seen that the tribal system was not neces- 
sarily nomadic and therefore not necessarily commun- 
istic in the matter of land. Its nomadic character 
varied in intensity, from the purely nomadic hordes 
who seem to have occupied the great plains of the 
East of Europe to the more or less fixed clans of the 
Gauls, with their established central cities or strong- 
holds, and their local ascriptions of areas and boun- 
daries. 

Upon the tribes to the east of the Roman Empire, 
we have very little evidence indeed. It is customary 
to give to this vague group of Barbarians the name 
Teutonic; and certainly many of its component tribes 
(though not all) appear to have certain religious cus- 
toms, and even the names of certain gods, in common 
at the opening of the Christian Era. As to the homo- 
geneity of this race, we have evidence quite as contra- 
dictory as it is slight. Tacitus, whose main object was 
the production of a polished literary satire, paints an 
ideal community, all of one highly distinguishable 
blood, and exactly possessed of every virtue which he 
desired, but failed, to find in the Roman State of his 
time. In his ‘“‘Germania’’, however, this writer ad- 
mits, to strengthen his work, a very considerable num- 
ber of notes which seem to bear the stamp of actual 
observation, undertaken, not of course by the writer, 
but by merchants or soldiers whom he may have in- 
terrogated. In the preceding century Julius Cesar, a 
military writer possessing a very different aim and 
concerned with accuracy rather than with effect, gives 
a picture far less favourable. Neither writer, it must 
be remembered, had any way of appreciating the 
Germanies and their mixed and floating population 
within any great distance from the Roman lines. But 
it is remarkable that both insisted upon the nomadic 
character of these Barbarians. In Casar’s account, 
paucity of agriculture and the importance of pasture 
is emphasized; the land is described as held in com- 
mon by a body which moves from year to year. Their 
habitations are but temporary huts. The account of 
Tacitus does not form a consistent whole, and the 
most important sentence in it for our purpose is so cor- 
rupt in the text that no scholar can vouch for it; but it 
is generally understood to mean that land (whether 
pasture or arable we cannot tell) was re-allotted year 
by year; and it is certain that, as with most Barba- 
rians, very large areas of waste were maintained round 
the settlement of each tribe. There is practically no 
other testimony with regard to the tribal system east 
of the Roman Empire. An enormous mass of guess- 
work has been erected upon the frail basis of obscure 
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customs and supposed vestiges of the past discover- 
able centuries later when the Germanies were civilized 
by the Christian armies, and notably by those of 
Charlemagne, and when written records could first set 
down what had hitherto been fluctuating and perhaps 
recent legend. 

The Western tribal system has another and a much 
greater importance. We know more about it; it 
formed the civilization of a much larger number of 
men, and of men far more cultivated and therefore of 
more influence upon the Roman mind. Of the Gallic 
system we know virtually nothing. At the British 
we can do no more than guess; but the survival of 
what is called ‘‘Celtic”’ habit in Ireland and its recru- 
descence (which is also a form of survival) in Wales, 
after the dissolution of Roman rule, instruct us. The 
characteristic of that civilization seems to have been 
an intense bond of blood and of common interest be- 
tween the members of one clan. Perhaps the most 
startling evidence of this is that, when the Catholic 
Church, for all its elaborate organization, strictly kept 
records, and, as it were, necessary machinery, took 
into its unity the independent Celtic tribes, even such 
an institution as the episcopate was influenced by the 
tribal scheme, and the bishop was at first the bishop of 
the tribe or of its monastic institute, not the officer of 
a municipality, as he was throughout all the rest of the 
known world. 

The proportion of land which could properly be 
regarded as private property under the tribal sys- 
tem of the West varied indefinitely. Records, of 
course, only begin to exist with the advent, even 
after the fall of the Roman Empire, of Roman civiliza- 
tion, letters, religion, and law. Not until modern re- 
search was at work could the extent of communal 
ownership in the tribe be guessed at, for it is an idea 
alien to the earliest chroniclers who wrote in the 
Roman tongue and under Roman traditions. Even 
the Welsh written and oral traditions make it diffi- 
cult to establish a proportion, and certainly the 
learned in the fields of Welsh, Scottish, and Irish 
tribal custom are compelled, for all their learning, to 
present much more hypothesis than they do direct 
knowledge. 

It is perhaps a just summary that the half of the 
tribal system which lay exterior to the Roman Em- 
pire in the British Isles was conditioned as to its pro- 
portion of private property against communal by the 
orographical circumstances in which it lived. The 
districts it occupied in Great Britain were mountain- 
ous; the mountain pastures, and the mountain waste, 
and the mountain forests were communal. The nar- 
row alluvial belts along the valley streams were in 
part communal as pasture, in part held co-operatively 
for tillage, and in some part—necessarily in the neigh- 
bourhood of habitations—particular and owned. In 
Ireland, where wide stretches of plain (though of 
moist plaim, suitable chiefly for pasturage) contrasted 
with the mountain districts, private property in the 
full Roman sense was modified—as it was modified, 
for that matter, in the small private properties of the 
Welsh and Scottish valleys—by a political or ethical 
character common to the whole tribal system,which was 
its intensely military character—a character which, it 
should be remembered, the so-called Celtic tribes of 
the West poured like an invigorating spiritual stream 
into the life of the early Middle Ages. This character 
involved intense loyalties to the clan and to the person 
ofa chief. The conception of an individual owning as 
against the clan, or defending his particular existence 
and its economic basis as against his chief, was a con- 
ception which, though present, was present as a vice 
and was odious to the spirit of that society. _Owner- 
ship there was, for there was theft; and a sense of 
ownership in land, for there are plenty of examples of 
men raging against unjust spoliation of that form of 
property as they would rage against unjust spoliation 
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of any other form of property. But the clan was 
above all military, and the private property, however 
absolutely felt or universally recognized, was subject 
to the spirit of sacrifice which is essential to the mili- 
tary temper. / a: 

A general appreciation of the tribal spirit of the 
West, though historically of the first importance, 
since the Middle Ages were principally inspired by 
it, does not greatly affect the particular history of 
land-tenure, because it bears, both numerically and 
institutionally, so slight a relation to the vast, 
compact, and stable civilization of Rome, whose inter- 
nal transformation can alone explain the gradual 
change from the Roman conception of ownership to 
the feudal system. 

A third province of evidence which would be of the 
utmost importance to our inquiry is unfortunately 
lacking and can never be recovered: I mean, the evi- 
dence of southern and eastern Britain. There cer- 
tainly took place an infiltration of tribes, and often, 
perhaps, of single families, from the Germanies into 
southern and eastern Britain during the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries. There is no manner of doubt 
that, from a position originally subsidiary and perhaps 
insignificant under the Roman Empire, the German- 
speaking population of southern and eastern Britain 
increased enormously up to the advent of St. Augus- 
tine, just before the dawn of the seventh century. 
There is again no manner of doubt that the attacks of 
pirates, who were probably also mainly speakers of 
Teutonic dialects, from being harassing in the third, 
and menacing in the fourth, had become a scourge in 
the fifth century; and the weight of legend, though it. 
is only legend, is too strong to be ignored where it 
describes their progress in the sixth. A certain num- 
ber of Roman towns in Britain were actually taken by 
assault, some perhaps by the pirates alone, some by a 
combination of these with other Barbarians such as 
the Celtic Northerners beyond the Roman Wall. At 
any rate, although there is no direct record, and even 
in the way of myth only very misleading traditions, 
upon the worst 150 years of the business, and though 
southern and eastern Britain disappears from history 
during that period, yet we may confidently say that 
the society resulting from the pirate invasions, the 
resistance of the Roman cities, and the independent 
British tribes which joined in the fray, was a society 
exhibiting, after its conversion, a greater number of 
tribal features than that of any other province for- 
merly imperial. 

If we had any evidence upon the state of society 
thus in process of formation, we might establish an in- 
teresting body of facts, and it might even appear that 
what is called “Teutonic” custom was of a sort caleu- 
lated to affect Roman society in the direction of feu- 
dalism. Unfortunately, we possess no such evidence. 
The first clear description of the mixed society pro- 
duced by the pirate invasions and the spread of Ger- 
man dialects comes too late for our purpose, and there 
remains for the historian nothing but the very un- 
profitable business of guesswork as to what the tribal 
organization may possibly have been in the homes of 
the pirates before they took the sea, or among the half- 
independent British tribes surrounding the Roman 
societies in the decline of the Roman power. By the 
time clear records are developed under the influence of 
the Church, nothing in the way of true tribal organiza- 
tion remains. The Roman municipalitics have sur- 
vived the shock, and are all, with the exception of 
three, upon their feet. The agricultural arrange- 
ments of the village have certain local characteristics 
which appear to differentiate it from its counterpart in 
Gaul, but these differences are slight and unimpor- 
tant; and with the exception of the increasing change 
in the popular language (the German elements of 
which spread further and further), of a considerable 
admixture of new blood (how much we cannot tell), of 
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a necessary and obvious loosening of the bonds of 
society, and of an absence of such military organiza- 
tion as Gaul still preserved, the Roman province of 
Britain is, at the close of the eighth century, once 
more a portion of the Roman world. We cannot 
judge from its then social constitution what former 
tribal influences may have contributed to the mould- 
ing of the State. 

Yet another source for the transformation in land- 
tenure which Roman society suffered has been sug- 
gested. Some have thought that two institutions 
present in the Roman Empire in the time of its vigour 
—the one military and early discovered especially in 
the West, the other civil and developed later in the 
East under Byzantine law—were the origins of feu- 
dalism. 

The first of these was the military tenure granted 
by the Crown to veterans upon the frontiers on con- 
dition of military service to be rendered when called 
for. This case of tenure was exceptional so far as the 
number of individuals was concerned, but had a wide 
extension upon the long frontiers of the Empire. It 
bears a strong resemblance, indeed, to one character- 
istic of later feudalism, to wit, the connexion between 
tenure and military service. But it is quite impossi- 
ble to establish a link between this exceptional, artifi- 
cial, and occasional system and that whole state of 
mind which produced (as we shall see later) the feudal 
system. There is no trace of the one growing out of 
the other: one does not find an inherited tenure which 
began under this Roman military experiment and 
ended as a true feudal estate. The resemblance be- 
tween the two is mechanical rather than organic, and 
the analogy is verbal. On examination we find that 
there is no affiliation between the spirit of the one and 
the spirit of the other. 

The second institution was the tenure called em- 
phyteusis, under which land, the domain of the Crown 
(and other land as well, but especially land under the 
domain of the Crown), was granted, not on absolute 
ownership, but in tenancy for certain fixed dues, and 
once so granted was granted permanently. This 
system does indeed nearly resemble in form the bene- 
fictum, which overlapped with it, but grew later and 
flourished more vigorously in the West. It lacks, 
however, the prime character of the beneficiwm, to wit, 
the moral bond between the grantor and the grantee, 
the conception of a personal favour done by the grantor 
who expects from the grantee personal loyalty. Now 
this moral factor was the life of the feudal growth, and 
though the forms of the grant in the West were un- 
doubtedly influenced by the strict law of the Empire, 
there is no organic relation discoverable in history 
between one and the other. A more direct, a more 
reasonable, and a more demonstrable process pro- 
duced out of the material of Roman society, and from 
within its own tradition, the structure of tenure later 
known as feudalism. For, while various forms of 
settled tenure which had for their characteristic the 
holding of land from another, in contradistinction to 
the fundamental and indestructible idea of ownership, 
were thus arising in the settled civilization still sub- 
ject to centralized Roman government and chiefly 
residing in the eastern portion of Christendom, in the 
western portion the ideas of the time were expressing 
themselves in another fashion. ; 

The conception of tenure, or holding of another 
permanently, as distinguished from ownership (an 
idea as fundamental and as indestructible in the West 
as in the East), was developing in Gaul through the 
merging of two quite distinct currents of custom. To 
comprehend these two currents the reader must first 
postulate as the basis of all Roman society at the close 
of the Roman Empire a number of great estates vary- 
ing in size from many hundreds to many thousands of 
acres, each in the absolute possession of an owner who 
tilled his land with slave labour. These estates were 
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the units of society; they were the parishes into which 
ecclesiastical organization was divided, the ville into 
which agricultural industry was divided. One family 
might possess many; no wealthy or important family 
possessed less than one. It is their grouping which we 
shall see building up the feudal system; it is their 
owners whose descendants become the nobility of 
Kurope in the Middle Ages, their chaplains who be- 
come the parish priests, their slaves who become the 
peasantry. This conception once seized, we can 
understand the nature of the two currents whose 
fusion resulted in the full production of feudalism, 
a& process we are now about to examine. The two 
streams were as follows:— 

(1) The great landowners whom the Roman Empire, 
while it was still governed strictly from one centre, had 
left absolute proprietors of their estates, began to 
arrange themselves in a hierarchy of greater and lesser 
men: the lesser related to the greater by an under- 
standing which later became a contract, and which 
carried with it a conception of dependence. 

(2) The great officers of state being identical in so 
many cases with the owners of large landed estates, 
the two ideas of office and of ownership associated 
themselves in men’s minds, and, while political power 
became hereditary as the descent of land was heredi- 
tary, it became natural, conversely, to think of 
ownership, however fixed and continuous, as some- 
thing held from above, since political power, which 
was at last inseparably associated with ownership, 
must of its nature be held from the supreme au- 
thority of the State. 

We will examine each of these developments sepa- 
rately. Even before the fall of the Empire and the 
establishment of local generals of armies (some Bar- 
barian, some Roman, and all, soon, a mixture of the 
two), the tendency of the smaller man to put himself 
under the protection of the greater man had appeared. 
It was the decay in public authority which produced 
this tendency. Property was the prime institution 
that survived, it had a sanction in the popular mind 
which survived the power of punishment vested in the 
laws and police of the Roman State. A man was 
powerful in proportion to the number of estates he 
owned in a district; he could exercise that power in a 
number of ways; he could see to it that religious en- 
dowments should go to the person or persons he 
wished; he could found monasteries; he could in- 
fluence by the weight of his presence the course of 
justice; he could advance money where money stood 
between an individual and punishment; he could be 
responsible for taxes. The more estates a man owned 
in a particular district, the more—as public authority 
declined, and sense of the sanctity of property re- 
mained—did such a man tend to become the real head 
of the district, in contradistinction to the weakening 
authority of political machinery. Again, the anar- 
chic character which war was taking on—the irre- 
sponsible raids of small but fierce groups of Barba- 
rians—created dangers against which a man best 
secured himself by establishing a close set of mutual 
duties between himself and some wealthier man of the 
neighbourhood. The tendency was opposed to Ro- 
man tradition, and, since it worked outside the frame- 
work of Roman law, was obviously inimical to the im- 
perial conception; but that conception weakened 
from generation to generation, and as early as the 
fifth century one finds this sort of ‘‘recommendation” 
an established custom vigorous and vital, which the 
dead framework of the imperial law cannot break. 
When the chieftains of the small invading tribes, 
principally German, and the generals of armies had 
seized upon the machinery of government, had be- 
come the masters of the tax-collecting authorities, 
resided in the Roman palace of the capital cities, and 
came to be called Tacaks ‘kings’, all attempt to check. 
this natural tendency ceased. 
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Under the Merovingian Dynasty, which saw a con- 
tinued decline of central authority, the institution 
flourished exceedingly. It became normal and almost 
universal for the small man with one or two estates to 
be attached, he and his heirs, in a permanent fashion, 
to the larger local man with many estates. This new 
link between the greater and the lesser landowners of 
a district bore various names. Sometimes the lesser 
man was said to be ‘‘in feu”’ to the greater; the Latin 
word fides, i. e. ‘the bond of honour”’, was a technical 
word employed. Sometimes the old Latin term 
“patronage” was used to signify the same thing. In 
the sixth century men were already taking it for 
granted; in the seventh, though it had not yet ap- 
peared in written law, it had appeared in many a 
written document, and was almost universal. ‘To- 
wards the end of the seventh century and the begin- 
ning of the eighth a special political movement was 
apparent in society which not only accepted and sanc- 
tioned such arrangements, but actively and con- 
sciously favoured them. ‘The great officers of the 
Crown, and notably their chief, the mayor of the 
palace, had become stronger than the Crown itself. 
Now these great officers were also the great land- 
owners who formed the head of this hierarchy of in- 
numerable individual contracts or understandings or 
customary relationships. And as these mayors of the 
palace came nearer and nearer to grasping the supreme 
power in the State, the chief force behind them was 
the crowd of men who owed to them and the great 
officers, their followers, this “‘fidelity”’. ; 

The eighth century witnessed a political revolution 
which finally confirmed and established, brought into 
the region of positive law, and launched on its career 
through the Middle Ages, the full institution of “pat- 
ronage”’, or, as it was now called, of “‘seniority”. The 
link of ‘‘fidelity’’ had become the nexus which bound 
the State together, and feudalism henceforward was 
the characteristic of society. 

This political revolution consisted in the advent 
to supreme power of the old Roman family of Fer- 
reolus. It was one of the great senatorial families of 
Roman Gaul established in the district of Narbonne in 
the fifth century. After many adventures, during 
which the head of the family at one moment migrated 
into the German-speaking limits of Gaul, and during 
which more than one German marriage brought into 
the old paternal Gallo-Roman stock a mixture of 
blood on the female side, the descendants of the 
Ferreoli occupied the highest office of state in 
the eastern portion of the monarchy. A certain 
Pepin (the Gallic name is characteristic) was mayor of 
the palace—head, that is, of the landed hierarchy and 
chief officer of state in the eastern half—when, at the 
end of a series of confused quarrels between the great 
nobles, he conquered, at the battle of Testry (687), his 
rival, the other mayor of the palace, the chief officer 
of the western half of the monarchy. No racial 
division is apparent in this confused business, but 
what is now the wealthiest landed family in all Gaul 
becomes, under Pepin, the head of all Gaul—the mas- 
ter of the whole State. Pepin’s son Charles broke 
the invasion of the Saracens; his grandson, another 
Pepin, was at last crowned king of the whole French 
State in 757,and it may be said that from that moment 
the new system of tenure has definitely replaced the 
old social organization of Rome. For, though Pepin’s 
son Charlemagne recovered, and in a sense made per- 
petual, the idea of European unity which is summed 
up in the word empire, yet he never permitted the 
centralized law, which (so far as was possible in so 
barbaric a society) he established, to interfere with 
the natural growth of feudalism. On the contrary, he 
fostered it. And in the capitularies of Charlemagne 
the institution takes on the force of law. The mon- 
arch orders them to be observed, and himself con- 


cludes arrangements upon the basis of senioritas or_ 
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fidelitas at the very moment when he is attempting to 
revive the old, impersonal and anti-feudal idea of the 
Empire. 

Such was the gradual growth of feudal tenure from 
below. <A brief outline must now be given of the 
second branch of its development, its growth from 
above. 

The Roman Cesar in the later times of the Em- 
pire entrusted the government of various districts to 
officials whose military titles sufficiently indicate 
their origin. A dux (the word we translate by “duke’’), 
or leader, was established over one district; a comes 
(the word we translate by ‘‘count”), or companion 
of the sovereign, over another. And in the nature of 
things these offices of state were revokable and de- 
pendent upon the will of Government. But the 
process of society we have just described associated 
such offices, even towards the end of the Empire, with 
large estates inland. When the Empire had broken 
down, and the chieftains of tribes or the generals of 
armies had seized upon the powers of local govern- 
ment, this association of political power with landed 
estate tended to become universal; and the confusion 
of ideas was further aided by the institution of the 
beneficitum. As is still the case in all modern Euro- 
pean states with the exception of England, very large 
tracts of each province were public land. Nor did 
these tracts necessarily diminish with alienation, sale, 
etc., for they were recruited by conquest, confiscation, 
lapse for lack of heirs, and merger. Under the insti- 
tution of the beneficiwm, a great landowner, desiring to 
attach to himself the services of some important per- 
son or institution, gave over to such person or insti- 
tution the usufruct of a certain part of his land on 
condition of receiving in return services and fidelity, 
or, as it was later called, ‘‘vassalage’’. After the 
breakdown of the Empire, the declining local mon- 
archies—and notably the Frankish monarchies of 
the North—began to grant such beneficia on a large 
scale, and by the time of Charlemagne they made in- 
roads into the greater part of the public domain. - 
For generations it was understood that a beneficium 
was a purely personal contract entered into under the 
strict conceptions of the Roman law, and, if no term 
were mentioned, terminable at the latest at the death 
of the grantor. 

It is self-evident, however, that, under the pressure 
of institutions round it, the beneficitum would tend 
to become feudal and hereditary like the rest; 
and so it did. We have, then, under the Merovingian 
Isings of France, thoroughly established in custom, 
and, under the Carlovingian Dynasty, openly appar- 
ent in law, a multitude of royal acts which—whether 
they are a grant to a faithful servant or the appoint- 
ment of a trusted man to an office, especially to a local 
command, or the nomination of one to such a position 
who is too strong to be refused—all become daily less 
and less the voluntary and revokable act of an abso- 
lute government, more and more the recognition of an 
established landed system. 

Out of these two currents—the growth of feudalism 
from below by voluntary interdependence of smaller 
owners and greater, the growth of feudalism from 
above by the increasing strong analogy which makes 
of office and of royal grant a permanent tenure in duty 
and in honour—the whole feudal system had been 
welded when the storm of the ninth century broke 
upon Christendom. 

In that storm our civilization nearly disappeared. 
Its symbol, the imperial name, wholly disappeared; 
for the establishment of the German Empire in the 
tenth century and its 300 years’ quarrel with Italy 
was not universal: it left on one side Gaul, Britain, and 
the re-conquest of Spain, which was characteristically 
a national, and as characteristically not a European, 
affair. It suffered the fate of all mere names. 

The violent Barbarie assault upon Christendom 
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which followed the Carlovingian period was caleu- 
lated to make of the feudal conception a stronger 
thing than ever. A hierarchy of a military type, 
based upon local economic power, was absolutely 
necessary at such a time. 

Perhaps the best example of the way in which ten- 
ure had come to be a necessity for men’s minds is the 
grant of Normandy. The story is simple enough. 
The pirate invasions, though they could not have 
brought numerous armies, yet sufficiently and con- 
tinually harried the coasts of northern France. Their 
action dated from shortly after the death of Charle- 
magne and continued into the tenth century. The 
way out of the difficulty is a symbol of all that society 
then imagined: the chief of the pirates must be bap- 
tized; that is, he must accept the whole body of civili- 
zation if he and his followers desire to settle within it. 
The pirates have come for gain, they have looted 
enough, and civilization will only permit them to re- 
main within its boundaries if they regularize their 
position by calling themselves, and living as, Gallo- 
Roman lords of villages; presumably only the leaders 
could have such a position, their followers would be 
tenants under them or armed servants in their halls, 
Waste village estates, village estates acquired by the 
forced marriages of heiresses, grants from the Royal 
domain, would presumably form the basis of this 
settlement. The head chief (Rollo), for instance, 
must marry the emperor’s daughter; and most signif- 
icant of all is the limit of the territory granted and the 
title of the grantee. Kollo is to be a duz, and he is to 
be the emperor’s man, to owe him fidelity, etc. The 
territorial limits of his jurisdiction are precisely those 
of an old Roman frontier which has never been allowed 
to fall into desuetude. Rollo, the dux, holds of the 
emperor, as his man, the province of the Second 
Lyonnese (Gallia Lugdunensis Secunda). Custom will 
later give to this district the new name of Normandy, 
but it will correspond from that day to this with the 
exact frontiers of the old Roman province. Such a 
power for absorption has the Roman world even in its 
worst moment at the end of the fierce Barbaric on- 
slaught, that the new state is within two generations a 
model of feudalism. The few hundred chiefs are 
settled as estate-owners in the Roman scheme, side by 
side with their more numerous Gallo-Roman equals. 
Their few thousand followers have become serfs, 
villeins, or armed horsemen upon their manors. The 
whole is arranged in a strict hierarchy under the hered- 
itary dwx, the man of his hereditary feudal lord, the 
king in Paris, and the Second Lyonnese presents a 
perfect model of the feudal theory. Indeed, it is this 
fusion of numerous Gallo-Roman lords of estates with 
a few Barbaric lords of estates interspersed among 
them that develops the feudal theory most thoroughly 
and carries it furthest; for the Norman nobility—in 
England, in Sicily, and in Palestine—were the chief 
organizers of the Middle Ages. 

We have just used the words villeins and serfs, and 
at this point in our examination of European land- 
tenure in Christian times, the position of the mass of 
the people deserves our attention. 

The feudal development of which we have been giv- 
ing a description concerned a small minority. That 
minority consisted of the numerous descendants of 
the great landowners of the Roman Empire and 
a certain smaller number of Barbarian adventurers 
who in the troubles of the fifth century (to 
which must be added other invasions, especially in 
the ninth) had acquired estates. These estates were 
the units of the Roman scheme, and feudalism was the 
organization of their owners upon the system of tenure 
we have described. What of the great mass of the 
population which in Roman times had cultivated the 
land of these landowners as slaves?—These also had 
been transformed in their social constitution during’ 
the Christian centuries, and the transformation, 
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though it is most obscure in its process, is quite clear 
in its origin and at its end. The Church, between the 
fifth century and the tenth, had transformed the 
Roman slave into the European peasant. The word 
was retained, and serf is but a form of servus, while 
villein is but a form of villanus, the agricultural slave 
at work upon a villa, or Roman country estate. But 
the political position to which those names attached 
has utterly changed. Slavery as an institution does 
indeed still linger in the tenth century—there are 
traces of it even in the eleventh—but that slavery is 
domestic and rare. The man who tills the soil is, at 
the end of the process we have been describing, not a 
slave at all. On the other hand his position is quite 
different from the Roman conception of a citizen or 
the modern European conception of the same political 
entity. 

The Roman estate which has come down, often 
unchanged even in the details of its. boundaries, 
through all these centuries, we will now call a ‘‘manor”’ 
(a term probably Norman in origin), for under this 
name it is alluded to in most textbooks. The medie- 
val, or feudal, manor had at its head a lord who might 
be an individual, or a corporation such as a monastery, 
or an office such as the Crown or the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury; and these lords were of course the units 
out of which the feudal hierarchy was built up. To 
this lord, the representative of the old Roman slave- 
owners, was still, in legal phraseology, due the whole 
work of the villein. Indeed, it was the definition of a 
villein that he was one, who, rising in the morning, 
could not tell of his own will what he should have to 
do before night. 

But even if this legal tradition (which by the tenth 
century was no more than a form of words) had had 
actual existence in social fact, the villein would have 
been a very different person from the Roman slave. 
He had land of his own, a house of his own hereditable 
in his family, he could not be bought or sold, and it 
would appear that so long as his work was done there 
Was no constraint over his person. He was subject to 
the common justice of the land, and not to the arbi- 
trary will of his master, and so forth. But much 
more favourable than this was his actual position, for 
custom and common opinion had long forbidden him 
to give more than a fixed number of somewhat com- 
plicated dues, varying from estate to estate, to his 
lord. Of the old Roman estate only a portion (differ- 
ing again from parish to parish) remained absolutely 
under the lord’s control and was called his ‘‘demesne’’, 
that is “‘lord’s land”, from dominiwm. On this the 
serf must work so many days of the year under set 
rules—sometimes two days a week, sometimes three, 
always excepting holy days. He must also give a cer- 
tain amount of produce, usually quite small, at stated 
times, a few eggs at Easter, etc., etc., according to the 
industry of the place. And he must perform certain 
services. ‘For the rest, his time was free, and the land 
apportioned to him was, in nearly every sense, his 
own. It was his own because it could not be taken 
from him even under process of debt, nor for that mat- 
ter could hs capital be taken from him under process 
of debt. It was his own because, though dues and 
work went with it, yet they could not be raised as, or 
if, he improved the value of his land: custom forbade 
it. What is called in modern jargon ‘‘the unearned 
increment” was his, and that is the test of property in 
land. So was the earned increment which was due to 
his own labour. More than this, the villein had, side by 
side with the lord, certain common rights which were 
of the utmost importance. The common land of the 
manor, which had formerly been the Roman proprie- 
tor’s as much as any other part, was now used accord- 
ing to careful rules. The lord might only put so many 
cattle onto it, the villeins each so many Similar 
strict communal rights accrued to him in the woods of 
the place, in the fisheries, the use of the water-ways 
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and of water-power, etc. The village mill was com- 
monly a monopoly of the lords, and one or two other 
things common to the village life. That is, he took 
regular and fixed dues of them, but he could not, of 
course, as could a modern proprietor, use them with a 
single eye to his benefit, or charge what rates he chose. 

The analogy of feudal ideas which had extended 
upwards from their origins, the unit landowners of the 
Roman system, extended also downward from them to 
the estate which they had formerly owned and of 
which they were now but the seigniorial holders. The 
villein was not said to own, but to hold; he held of his 
lord in return for service, and by a bond which, though 
it was not military and honourable, as was fides, was 
yet based upon the same ethical conception of a moral 
due, rather than an economic contract. 

The system was complicated by other less common 
forms of tenure. Thus freeholders were discovered 
side by side with the villeins—that is, men whose lit- 
tle properties involved some form of service not 
thought service or degraded; for instance, it was a 
common, though not a universal, rule that if a man 
could prove never to have paid anything but a fixed 
money due for his land, he was to be deemed a free- 
holder. And all non-servile work for the lord came in 
the same category. The tenure of the priest was of 
another kind, and so forth. There were also numer- 
ous lesser people who had very small portions of land 
(the villein might have anything from 15 or 30 acres 
to as much as 120 or more), but the general frame of 
society when feudalism was in its vigour was as we 
have described it. 

Caught in the general agricultural system around 
them were the old Roman municipalities with which 
this article has not to deal—Orléans, Chartres, 
Rouen, Limoéges, to take a few Gallic names 
quite at random; Newcastle, London, Winchester, to 
take three British names equally at random. And 
these municipalities were, in practice, of course com- 
posed of a number of small absolute owners of the land 
on which their houses and their gardens stood. But 
so strong was the feudal idea that it was extended by 
analogy even to the cities. A city would have a lord, 
very often the Crown, or some bishop, or other great 
officer of state. The public taxes paid were paid to this 
lord under the analogy of feudal tenure in the village. 
When the development of commerce during and after 
the Crusades made the fiction inconvenient, the lords 
granted charters, that is, written acknowledgments 
of the town’s immemorial customs, and often added 
to these special immunities from interference, in re- 
turn for money. 

Other exceptions to the feudal system are to be 
found in the allodial lands, which simply means the 
estates, large or small, which had never got caught in 
the feudal development at all, but remained held in 
absolute ownership from an unbroken tradition of 
Roman institutions. These were especially common 
in the south of France, and it is characteristic of the 
organizing power of the Normans that they, in their 
passion for system, refused to admit so unfeudal a con- 
ception within their dominions, so that to this day in 
England there is technically no such absolute owner- 
ship of land possible. 

Other exceptions again are to be found in the 
communal arrangements of the mountain valleys 
—notably in the Alps and Pyrenees, where the feudal 
system had never really taken root, and where remote 
and isolated villages have from time immemorial ar- 
ranged, and do to this day arrange, their affairs upon 
an economic system which corresponds to their polit- 
ical republicanism. It should always be remembered 
that in this most ancient and unchanged of Huropean 
societies private ownership in land is absolute and 
most strictly recognized. Communal management 
attaches only to wood, pasture, and here and there a 
public field. 
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The next step in our inquiry must be: How this es- 
tablished feudal system proceeded to its decay. To 
understand the decline of the feuda] system and the 
transformation of the feudal tenure into the land-ten- 
ure of modern Christendom, it must first be clearly 
understood that what I have called the indestructible 
idea of private property in land survived, paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, throughout the whole long reign 
of so-called tenure. It was present when the absolute 
owners of the Roman estates began to group them- 
selves in Gaul into patrons and clients, “lords” and 
‘“men’’, seniors and juniors; it was present when 
Charlemagne, in his capitularies, gave the forms of 
law to the personal link of tenure—military service 
and loyalty as the condition of holding; it was present 
after the irruption of the Barbarians in the ninth cen- 
tury, when feudalism, in a time necessarily military, 
struck its most vigorous roots. It was present when 
the Norman lawyers, just before and during the Cru- 
sades (that is at the end of the eleventh and during the 
twelfth centuries), codified the feudal system and erec- 
ted it into a strict machine of law. 

We know that this idea cf private property was 
present in two ways: (1) we know it as a matter 
of historic fact, because we find land bought and sold 
and mortgaged; (2) we know it as a matter of histor- 
ical judgment, because we find land talked of as prop- 
erty, the personal possessive pronoun used in respect 
to it, the conceptions of theft in regard to it, of indig- 
nation at its unrighteous occupation, the increasing 
wealth of it as accruing toa particular owner, etc., etc., 
all alluded to. 

Had society remained primitive for many cen- 
turies after the full statement of feudalism in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, the logical clash be- 
tween the feudal theory of holding for service done and 
the intimate personal sense of property in land, which 
is common to all Europeans, might never have taken 
place. It was quite as easy for a family to go on hold- 
ing an estate from father to son, and to think of it asa 
private property on the one hand and as a tenure on 
the other. There was a contract in theory, but no 
contract in fact. True, treason against the overlord - 
would have involved the loss of the land just as bank- 
ruptey involves it now, but that was a rare contin- 
gency and one which the mind regarded as the more 
exceptional because it was disgraceful. Great lords 
frequently lost their overlordship, lesser lords less fre- 
quently, men with single estates or manors very 
rarely, monasteries and ecclesiastical bodies hardly 
ever, villeins, one may say, never at all. And the two 
conceptions, though contradictory in terms—the con- 
ception of ownership and the conception of tenure— 
could have lived peaceably side by side, just as, in our 
society for the moment, the conception of free con- 
tract 1s living peaceably side by side with the contra- 
pee! social fact of a proletariat and a capitalist 
class. 

What ruined the feudal system was the tendency— 
as society developed in activity, ss values changed, as 
towns grew, as a landless class developed, and as all 
that accompanies the expansion of a society appeared 
—of those who formed the units of feudal societies to 
define their position with exactitude. Thus, within 
the village community which was the microcosm of 
the whole, there came moments when a villein who 
had long ago commuted his payment in labour for a 
fixed payment in money was, whether by the change 
in the value of money or by the rise in the price of 
labour, more valuable to his lord as a labourer than as 
a payer of dues. The lord would claim service, the 
villein would dispute in the court his right to service. 
Again, as between lord and overlord, service in men- 
at-arms, once natural and normal, might become a 
fixed and mechanical thing. The overlord might find 
it profitable to accept a redemption of the military 
service required. Again, the king, in the primitive 
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feudal conception, was simply the owner of a very 
large number of estates and of the royal domain (that 
is the forests and other public land). It was his busi- 
ness to administer the State out of bis revenues as a 
wealthy private gentleman—far the wealthiest private 
gentleman of the whole realm. But as civilization in- 
creased in complexity he could not do this. The 
functions of the State increased, the king must come 
for aids to his underlords, who were bound to give aids 
by the personal tie of loyalty. It became an intoler- 
able burden; such mere feudal aids must be supple- 
mented by taxation falling upon all. The Crown was 
coming back by the mere force of things towards what 
it had been under Roman rule, before feudalism and 
tenure were heard of. Meanwhile, the link between 
the underlord and the overlord was growing as weak as 
the link between the villein and his lord, or the king 
and his direct feudal tenants. It was against the 
interest of the royal courts to allow the overlords to 
grow strong; that interest would in all countries tend 
to support a man with one manor who might be fight- 
ing an action to prevent that manor escheating, on 
some technical ground, to a wealthier local man who 
was his feudal superior. And, side by side with all 
this, increasing commercial activity, by making land 
more and more a matter of contract, barter, and sale, 
broke up the old personal tie upon which the ethical 
conception of feudalism reposed. 

The dislocation of tenure, its reversion towards 
ownership, was only part of the universal European 
movement back towards the high civilization of the 
Empire which was undertaken in the spring of the 
eleventh century, and which is approaching its climax 
in our time—for the story of the life of Europe is like 
the story of the life of a comet following its orbit; and 
in that metaphor one may call the ninth century the 
point of its course most distant from its centre of 
activity. The breaking-point between the fundamen- 
tal and indestructible sense of ownership and the 
feudal conception which had overlain it for a time 
came, like the breaking-point of so many other strains, 
with the Renaissance. But the ownership of land did 
not go through a revolution, as did so many other 
institutions of that time; did not change abruptly, as 
did plastic art, nor suffer a catastrophe, as did religion. 
The forms of tenure were preserved, as they were used 
tomask what was now no longer tenure but owner- 
ship. 

Noa from the violent action under feudal forms 
whereby Henry VIII acquired the land of the Church, 
and granted it again for ready money to a herd of 
adventurers, down to our own time there has been no 
break in the accepted social fact of absolute ownership 
in land. Tenure, for all practical purposes, disap- 
peared with the sixteenth century. Throughout the 
seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth cen- 
turies land has been owned, not held, as a social fact, 
though in some provinces of Europe (as notably in 
Britain) legal and technical language has continued to 
draft conveyances in terms of tenure rather than of 
ownership. In this revolution, however, a social fact 
of perhaps more consequence to Christendom than 
any other of the material kind appeared. It did not 
concern the relation between the lord of the manor 
and his overlords; it concerned the condition of the 
mass of the people. 

For the fate of the villein or peasant began from the 
sixteenth century onward to differ profoundly in two 
types of communities. In those communities which 
had broken off from the unity of civilization, and were 
soon to be grouped as Protestant, the lord of the manor 
tended to become the owner of the land, and in those 
which remained within the unity of the Catholic 
Church the villein tended to become the owner of the 
land. 

This general formula is the capital historic 
truth upon which all those interested in the economic 
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development of modern Europe should fix their eyes 
Outside the old limits of the Roman Empire fortunes 
varied. The scanty population of Scandinavia, for 
instance, drifted away from the Faith; Norway, 
which had never been feudal, became a sort of republic 
of owning farmers, while Sweden developed a landed 
aristocracy. Northern and Protestant Germany as a 
whole, though not entirely, destroyed the ownership 
of the villein; he was swallowed up by the lord. In 
Holland, and Denmark, and Switzerland (until the 
effect of the French Revolution was felt), a process of 
accretion of power to the lord, a process of diminution 
of power in the villein—of economic power, that is— 
appeared. But if we contrast the two main contigu- 
ous provinces of the old Roman Empire—Britain, 
which had taken one lord, Gaul, which, when it sud- 
denly emerged from the Huguenot assault, had taken 
another—we shall easily see how true the formula 
is. 
In Britain the Crown was rapidly impoverished, un- 
til, by the end of the seventeenth century, all feudal 
links, even nominal, between it and the lords of villages 
disappeared, save in the tenure known as “sergeantry”’ 
and one or two other quaint archaisms. But the link 
between the villein and the lord was retained in so far 
as it advantaged the lord. The owner of an estate 
grew greater at the expense of his tenants. As time 
went on the common lands were closed, no boundary 
of custom defended the freeholder, the poor remnants 
of villein tenure (now called ‘‘copyholders”’, because 
they held by right of the copy of the roll of the manor) 
dwindled as a class, and when the industrial revolution 
had come in to complete the business, it is just to 
regard agricultural England generally—with many 
exceptions and many qualifications due to the com- 
plexity of a large society—as a congeries of large 
estates, each of several thousand acres, and possessed 
by a class of anything between 9000 and 20,000 fami- 
lies. More than this, the great towns in their expan- 
sion were compelled to expand over the agricultural 
estates of these great landlords, who were careful not 
to sell; no central government existed to restrain their 
appetites, for the nominal power of the Crown was 
now but a servant, salaried (and most insufficiently 
salavied) by a landed oligarchy. The peasant had 
disappeared. 

Tf an historical origin be sought for this vast change 
it may best be found in the Civil Wars which were in 
their effect the conquest of the small landed class over 
the executive power of the monarch. In Gaul a pre- 
cisely opposite development took place. The peasant 
increased his holding and increased his security in it. 
Communal rights were in social fact more and more his 
and less and less the lord’s. The executive power of 
the Crown became greater than ever it had been be- 
fore, and the nobility, the descendants of the old 
feudal lords of manors, while preserving intact, and 
even increasing, their social distinction, were im- 
poverished in every way, losing their political power 
to the monarch, their land to the peasantry, retaining 
only the fossils of their old communal jurisdiction. 
Their impoverishment compelled them to use those 
fossil rights with harshness; the economic independ- 
ence of the peasant made their continued usage of such 
rights more and more difficult, until at last the strain 
resolved itself in the outburst of the Revolution. In 
that explosion European society again discovered its 
original elements. Tenure, even as a fiction, dis- 
appeared; the conception of absolute ownership was 
restored; the control of public lands by public authori- 
ties became as absolute as it had been under the 
Roman Empire, and the orbit of change was com- 

leted. 
q It need not be added that the Revolutionary Wars 
resulted in an extension of these conceptions to the 
whole of Western Europe. 

The industrial development of the towns and the 
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growth of a proletariat therein has brought on other 
problems. It has produced, under the guidance of 
certain philosophers, many of them not European in 
descent, the conception of Collectivism, which, as an 
abstract theory, denies that old indestructible con- 
ception of ownership in land and would treat all land 
as the property of the sovereign. But this academic 
theory has made, and can make, no progress upon the 
soil, and it may be confidently said that the old Ro- 
man idea of absolute and divided ownership is se- 
cure. 
H. Bettoc. 


Lando, Porr (913-14), a native of the Sabina, and 
the son of Taino, elected pope seemingly in July or 
August, 913; d. in February or March, 914, after a 
reign of a little over six months. Nothing more is 
known of him except that he was a worthy man, and 
granted a privilege to a church in his native Sabina. 

Liber Pontificalis, II, 239; Knur, Italia Pontificia, II (Berlin, 
1907), 73; Mann, Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages, 
IV, 147 saa. 

Horace K. Mann. 


Landriot, Jean-FRANGOIS-ANNE, French bishop, 
b. at Couches-les-Mines near Autun, 1816; d.at Reims, 
1874. Ordained in 1839 from the seminary of Autun, 
he became, after afew years spent at the cathedral, suc- 
cessively superior of the seminary, 1842; vicar-general, 
1850; Bishop of La Rochelle, 1856, and Archbishop of 
Reims, 1867. During his ten years’ stay at La Rochelle 
he restored the cathedral, organized the Propagation 
of the Faith and the Peter’s-pence collections, and 
won a reputation as a pulpit orator. A true bishop, 
he made it a rule to announce personally the Word of 
God either in his cathedral or in some city of his dio- 
cese. At Reims, besides preaching many Advent and 
Lenten stations, he raised a large subscription for the 
pontifical army, established several educational insti- 
tutions, founded an asylum for the aged, and in- 
trusted St. Walfroy to the Priests of the Mission. As 
a member of the Vatican Council, he deemed inoppor- 
tune the definition of papal infallibility, but, once de- 
creed, he adhered to its promulgation and even wrote 
to his diocesans urging them to accept it uncondition- 
ally. Lacroix (“Mgr. Landriot pendant l’occupa- 
tion allemande”, Reims, 1898) shows Landriot’s in- 
fluence in allaying the measure of rigour resorted to 
by the victorious Germans during their occupation of 
Reims in 1870. In the question of the ancient classics 
Landriot refused to subscribe to the extreme views of 
Gaume and “L’Univers”. An eloquent preacher, he 
was also an ascetic writer of note. Beside his pastoral 
works collected in the “(uvres de Mer. Landriot” 
(7 vols., Paris, 1864-74), we have from his pen, all pub- 
lished in Paris: ‘‘ Recherches historiques sur les écoles 
littéraires du Christianisme” (1851); ‘‘Examen cri- 
tique des lettres de l’Abbé Gaume sur le paganisme 
dans l'éducation” (1852); “La femme forte” (1862); 
“Ta femme pieuse” (1863); “La priére chrétienne” 
(1863): “Le Christ et la tradition” (1865); “Les 
béatitudes évangéliques” (1865); “Le Symbolisme” 
(1866); “L’Eucharistie” (1866); “La Sainte Com- 
munion” (1872); “L’Autorité et la liberté” (1872); 
“L’esprit chrétien dans l’enseignement” (1873); “ In- 
structions sur l’oraison dominicale” (1873); ‘L’Es- 
prit Saint” (1879), ete. 

La France ecclésiastique (Paris, 1875); L'épiscopat francais 
depuis le concordat jusqu' i: la séparation (Paris, 1907), s. vv., La 

chelle and Reims; biographies by Mpnu (Reims, 1867), 


CavsserTe (Reims, 1874), ArsAc (Reims, 1874), Rripor (Au- 
tun, 1895). 


J. F. Souumr. 


Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, b. at Pavia, 
ce. 1005; d. at Canterbury, 24 May, 1089. Some say his 
father was of senatorial rank, others accord him a some- 
what humbler station. He received a liberal education 
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according to the standard of the age, notwithstanding 
the death of his parents during his tender years. On 
reaching manhood he applied himself to the study and 
practice of the law with marked success, but left Pavia 
for the purpose of devoting himself to the pursuit of 
learning. He made his way to France, and attached 
himself to a school at Avranches, in Normandy, where 
he became noted as a teacher. At a later period, a 
vocation to the religious life developing itself in him, 
he quitted Avranches secretly, only taking with him 
one Paul, a relative. His biographer tells us he was 
robbed on the road, but eventually made his way to 
Bec, where Abbot Herluin was then engaged in build- 
ing a monastery which he had recently founded. He 
was received into the ranks of the little poverty- 
stricken community after the customary period of 
probation, and applied himself to Biblical studies. 
Tn time, he was appointed prior of the monastery by 
Herluin, and was then enabled to open a school there, 
which rapidly became famous, and attracted scholars 
from many parts of Europe, several of whom rose to 
high rank in after years, especially the future pope, 
Alexander II, and Anselm, who succeeded Lanfrane 
both as prior of Bee and as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In May, 1050, being in Rome on business, he at- 
tended the council there and opposed the heresies that 
had of late years been broached by Berengarius on the 
subject of the Sacrament of the Altar, denying the 
mode of the Real Presence. Through the contents of a 
certain letter, Lanfrane came to be suspected of shar- 
ing Berengarius’s erroneous views, but he so ably ex- 
plained his own opinions that he has stood forth ever 
since as the principal exponent of the doctrine which 
has from that date been labelled with the name of 
Transubstantiation. Needless to say, that doctrine 
did not take its rise then, or through Lanfrane; but his 
masterly exposition of the Faith (always held by the 
Church implicitly, and merely enucleated by him) was 
given with a clearness and precision of definition such 
as has been handed down through succeeding ages to 
ourselves. During the same year, at the Council of 
Vercelli, he once more upheld the orthodox belief 
against Berengarius, and again at Tours, in 1055, and 
finally secured the triumph of truth over error, of 
authoritative teaching over private interpretation, in 
the definition of the Lateran Council, held under Nich- 
olas IIin 1059. Ata later date, probably about 1080, 
he wrote “De Corpore et Sanguine Domini” against 
the errors which Berengarius had continued to dis- 
seminate, notwithstanding various retractations and 
submissions. 

All these activities made Lanfrane a man of such 
note that William, Duke of Normandy, employed him 
as one of his counsellors. He, however, forfeited the 
ducal favour about 1052-53, on account of opposing 
William’s union with Matilda of Flanders, on the 
ground of their relationship within the prohibited de- 
grees of kindred, and was, in consequence, ordered to 
leave the duke’s dominions. On his journey to the 
frontier he happened to meet Duke William, who 
roughly asked him why his orders were not being 
obeyed. Lanfranc jestingly replied that he was obey- 
ing them as fast as a lame horse would allow him to do 
so. William appears to have been mollified by the 
answer, a reconciliation followed, and it would seem 
that Lanfrane undertook to forward negotiations for 
securing the needful dispensation from the pope. This 
he finally obtained in 1059, as well as the removal of 
the interdict which had been laid upon Normandy. 
In 1066 he was appointed to the Abbacy of St. Ste- 
phen’s at Caen, one of the two abbeys lately founded 
by Duke William and his wife Matilda as one of the 
conditions of the papal dispensation from matrimonial 
impediments, and the ratification of their previously 
uncanonical union. This year is further remarkable 
as chronicling the defeat of Harold, King of the Eng- 
lish, at Hastings, and the consequent conquest of 
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England by Duke William. It is generally s 

that Lanfrane had much to do eo eee 
policy of invasion, obtaining the pope’s sanction of the 
expedition by a papal Bull and the gift of a blessed 
banner, thereby conferring on the undertaking the 
appearance of being a holy war against a usurper and 
a violater of his oath, to some extent, also, identifying 
it with the cause of ecclesiastical reform, which was 
well advanced in Normandy, but still very backward 
in England. Stigand, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
at that period, was in very bad odour with all parties; 
and in 1070, at a great council at Winchester, he was 
deprived of his office on charges of simony and unca- 
nonical election. 

Lanfrane had been elected to the Archbishopric of 
Rouen in 1067, but had declined it; now, however, 
the Conqueror fixed on Lanfranc as his choice of a suc- 
cessor to Stigand, and Lanfranc was at last prevailed 
upon, unwillingly enough, to yield his consent, at the 
solicitations of his friends, headed by his former supe- 
rior, Herluin. After receiving the temporalities of the 
see from William, he was consecrated at Canterbury 
on 29 August, by the Bishop of London. He entered 
on the duties of his high station with advantages of 
name and learning and experience of the world suchas 
few men have ever brought to a similar office. The 
king’s ecclesiastical policy, which he now, as chief 
counsellor, largely moulded, was without doubt bene- 
ficial to the kingdom; for the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts were separated, and regular synods were held, 
wherein regulations tending to better discipline were 
enacted and enforced. The Normanizing of the 
Church further tended to bring the native ecclesiastics 
into closer touch with the learning and practice of the 
Continent; and this was effected by replacing nearly 
all the Saxon bishops and abbots with Normans, on 
pretexts grave or slight. Whilst the insularity of the 
native clergy was thus beneficially broken down, 
much on the other hand of local practice, laudable in 
itself, was swept away. Much might well have been 
retained, but could not stand against the preposses- 
sions of the dominant party, and the effect generally 
was the destruction of local customs. In particular, the 
liturgy lost much of its distinctiveness. Hitherto the 
Saxon Church had kept in close touch with Rome. 
The old Itala version of the Psalms, for instance—that 
which is used to this day in the choir of St. Peter’s at 
Rome—was everywhere employed in England; but 
the Norman superiors supplanted that ancient version 
by the Gallicana, to which they were accustomed. 
Proof of this may be seen to this day in corrected 
codices, such as, for instance, British Museum Addi- 
tional MS. 37517 (the Bosworth Psalter), which 
possibly may have undergone revision at the hands of 
Lanfranc himself. ; ; 

Once, however, that Lanfranc was identified with 
the English Church, he espoused its cause warmly, 
upholding the dignity and primacy of his own see, by 
refusing to consecrate Thomas of Bayeux to the 
archiepiscopal See of York till he admitted his de- 
pendence on that of Canterbury. This dispute was 
carried to Rome, but was thence referred for settle- 
ment back to England, where the case was finally 
decided in favour of Canterbury at a national council 
held at Winchester, at Easter, 1072. Thomas made 
his submission to Lanfranc in a council held at Wind- 
sor at Pentecost of the same year. In connexion with 
this incident a grave charge has of recent years been 
brought against Archbishop Lanfranc by H. Bohmer 
(in “Die Falschungen Erzbischof Lanfranks”), who 
accuses him of having falsified and forged documents 
in order to secure the primacy of the See of Canterbury 
over that of York. M. Saltet (in “ Revue des Sciences 
Ecclésiastiques”, 1907), and others, have dealt with 
the question, exonerating Lanfranc from any personal 
complicity in these forgeries, if such they were. 

Meanwhile Lanfranc had been to Rome in 1071 to 
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receive the pallium from Alexander Ii, his former 
pupil at Bee. As Archbishop of Canterbury his influ- 
ence was so great that he was from time to time con- 
sulted by bishops not belonging to his own province or 
obedience, and he helped in the work of reforming the 
Church in Scotland. He enforced the observance of 
celibacy among the clergy in accordance with the de- 
crees renewed in 1076 at a synod held at Winchester; 
no canons were to be permitted to marry, nor could 
married men be ordained to the diaconate or the 
priesthood. But it is clear that at the time a state of 
degeneracy existed, and that too drastic measures all 
at once had to be avoided, since clergy already mar- 
ried were allowed to retain their wives. He resisted 
an attempt to oust the monks at Canterbury and 
Winchester in favour of secular canons, and secured 
papal confirmation of the existing practice which had 
come down from the days of St. Augustine of Canter- 
bury. Many episcopal sees were at this period trans- 
ferred from obscure villages to rising towns, as Sher- 
borne to Salisbury, Dorchester (Oxon.) to Lincoln, 
Thetford to Norwich, and Selsey to Chichester. In 
1076 he again visited Rome, and, on the return journey, 
made a tour of Normandy, during the course of which 
he had the satisfaction of consecrating the church of 
his old monastic home at Bec. 

The king’s attitude towards the Court of Rome 
more than once placed Lanfranc in a situation of ex- 
treme delicacy. William refused to allow the bishops 
of England to leave the kingdom for the purpose of 
visiting the pope without his consent. For this Lan- 
franc appears to have incurred the blame and was re- 
proved, being, moreover, summoned to Rome, in 1082, 
under pain of suspension. He did not go, but it was 
the infirmities of old age, not contumacy, which pre- 
vented him from undertaking the long and arduous 
journey. It is well, also, to remember that a purely 
political reason for the king’s refusal may be assigned, 
and Lanfrane probably shrank from precipitating a 
rupture between the pope and the king upon a ques- 
tion of constitutional law. 

William introduced the system of feudal tenure for 
Church lands, which he was enabled to do when be- 
stowing them upon Norman ecclesiastics, and required 
homage for them. But only in time did feudal hom- 
age and ecclesiastical investiture come to be con- 
founded. It may be safely said that William never 
dreamt of encroaching upon ecclesiastical privilege, 
nor of questioning the spiritual supremacy of the 
Holy See, even when refusing to comply with the 
request of Gregory VII that he should do homage for 
his kingdom, and liquidate certain arrears of Peter’s- 
pence. The explanation of the pope’s attitude and 
demand would seem to be that the tribute had come 
to be looked upon as a token of vassalage, whereas, in 
its origin, it was unmistakably a free gift. William, 
while refusing to render homage, promised that the 
arrears of Peter’s-pence should be forthcoming. Capi- 
tal is sometimes made, too, of the fact that William 
and Lanfrane adopted a hesitating attitude in the 
case of the antipope Guibert, or Clement III, in 1084. 
All that can be justly inferred is that they maintained 
strict neutrality until such time as the merits of the 
candidates could be adjudged by proper authority. 
As that authority was not theirs, neither William nor 
Lanfranc assumed the prerogative of settling the dis- 
pute one way or another. (See Liebermann in 
“Enel. Hist. Rev.’’, April, 1901, p. 328.) In fact, no 
act of theirs can be instanced as showing anything but 
the most complete and filial submission to the Holy 
See. (See Martin Rule in “ Dublin Rev.”’, 3rd series, 
vol. VI, 1881, pp. 406 sqq.) ; : 

Lanfrane strenuously upheld the rights of his 
Church of Canterbury, when necessary, by legal 
action, even against the Conqueror’s half-brother, 
Odo of Bayeux. He also showed himself a munificent 
benefactor to the see, rebuilding the cathedral after its 
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destruction by fire in 1067, improving the archiepisco- 
pal estates by his good management, founding hospi- 
tals for the sick and indigent of both sexes, and giving 
liberally to widows and to the poor. His munificence 
was not confined, however, to his own see; he con- 
tributed largely, for example, to St. Albans, whose 
abbot, his relative Paul, had initiated there a vast 
scheme of rebuilding. His lifelong love of learning 
prompted him to foster studies; and even when im- 
mersed in the multitudinous and anxious affairs at- 
tached to his office and to his secular position as chief 
counsellor to the king, his pen was not idle, as the list 
of his works, which (considering the calls on his time) 
is a long one, testifies. His writings were published 
collectively by d’Achéry in 1648; they may also be 
consulted in Migne, P. L., CL, and in Dr. Giles’s edi- 
tion of his works, published in 1844. Other treatises, 
now lost, have been attributed to him, amongst which 
are some that should rightly be ascribed to others. 

When William had to leave England to attend to 
the affairs of his continental dominions, Lanfrane 
acted as his vicegerent, or regent, in England, and dis- 
played not only activity and sagacity as a temporal 
ruler, but military qualities of no mean order as well 
in the repression of a rising against the Conqueror in 
1074. It was probably by his advice, too, that, not- 
withstanding the violence of that young prince’s char- 
acter, William the Conqueror left England to his 
second son William Rufus, as by right of conquest, 
Normandy to his eldest son Robert, by right of inherit- 
ance, and only a large sum of money to his son Henry. 
The choice of Rufus was, doubtless, because, as having 
been Lanfrane’s pupil, and as having received his 
knighthood from him, the archbishop’s influence over 
him might be presumed to be of some weight. Lan- 
france crowned him at Westminster less than three 
weeks after the Conqueror’s death. 

Lanfrane’s name is, with that of his successor, St. 
Anselm, inseparably coupled with the thorny question 
of investitures, for the differences between king and 
primate, which came to a head under St. Anselm, 
showed their beginnings under Lanfranc. Here it is 
enough to say that his influence over a great ruler, 
such as the Conqueror was, prevented any but worthy 
appointments in the Church. But the root of the 
future evil lay in regarding sees merely as portions of 
the temporal fiefs attached to them, instead of keeping 
their spiritual character wholly separate from their 
temporal adjuncts. So long as a ruler—such as the 
Conqueror—was right-minded, no great harm was to be 
feared, but when a godless savage like Wiliam Rufus 
saw fit to intrude unworthy men into sees, or kept sees 
vacant in order to enjoy their revenues, then great 
evils arose, and such men were likely to assume—as 
Rufus did—that spiritual power and jurisdiction was 
derived from them by means of investiture with staff 
and ring, as well as tenure of the temporalities whose 
outward symbols were at that time, unfortunately, the 
same instruments. Lanfrane saw clearly the distine- 
tion between the civil and ecclesiastical capacities in 
which the same man might be regarded and might act, 
and it is related of him that in 1082 he encouraged the 
Conqueror to arrest his brother, Bishop Odo. The king 
scrupled to imprison a clerk, but Lanfrane grimly 
pointed out that he would not be arresting the Bishop 
of Bayeux (as it was not for an ecclesiastical offence), 
but the Earl of Kent—a title he held. Again, in 1088, 
when William de §. Carilef, Bishop of Durham, was 
being tried for his share in the rebellion of Odo and the 
Norman lords, that prelate endeavoured to shield him- 
self under his episcopal character. Lanfranc reminded 
him, first, that he was not at the bar as a bishop, but 
as a tenant-in-chief of the king; secondly, that the 
bishops judging him were acting in a like temporal 
capacity. Had that distinction been recognized and 
borne in mind by William Rufus, the troubles of his 
reign about investitures need never have arisen. 
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Lanfrane endeavoured to check the extravagances 
of the Red King, who, however, proved deaf to his 
entreaties and remonstrances. Nevertheless, it is cer- 
tain that, as long as Lanfranc lived, his influence, 
slight as it might be, caused Rufus to put some sort 
of restraint upon his evil nature. His faithlessness to 
his engagements and promises, however, was a source 
of bitter sorrow to the aged archbishop, and doubtless 
hastened his death. It had been his accustomed 
prayer that he might die of some malady which would 
not affect his reason or his speech, and his petition was 
granted. An attack of fever in May, 1089, in a few 
days brought him to the grave. On 24 May, the last 
day of his life, his physicians having ordered him a 
certain draught, he asked to defer it until he had con- 
fessed and received the Holy Viaticum. When this 
was done, he took the cup of medicine in his hand, but 
instead of swallowing it, calmly breathed his last. 
He was buried in his own cathedral. In the “Nova 
Legenda” Lanfranc has the title of Saint, and else- 
where he is called Blessed; but it does not appear that 
the public honours of sanctity were accorded to him. 

His character may here fitly be summed up in words 
written in the “North American Review” (XCII, 
257): “An Italian by birth, trained to new thoughts 
by long residence in France, he brought the subtile 
mind of his birth-land, refined by the use of French 
policy, to his new home, and into contact with the 
clear, hard sense of the English; and ruled in that 
realm with more than the skill of a native... . he 
was called on . . . so to frame and regulate the institu- 
tions of the Church, that they might conform to and sus- 
tain the altered constitutions of the State. . . . vig- 
our of intellect and energy of purpose were... . 
demanded in one who must displace an old hierarchy, 
long and deeply established in the affection of the peo- 
ple, and mainly form anew the entire internal economy 
of their religious sentiments and worship.”’ In every 
capacity, as scholar, as author, as politician, and as 
divine, Lanfranc exhibited the sound sense, rare tact, 
and singular ability that marked the great man 
amongst his fellows, and that gained for him a 
memory enduring through eight centuries even to our 


own day. 
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Lanfranco, Grovannt, also known as CAVALIERE 
GIOVANNI DI STEFANO, decorative painter, b. at 
Parma, 1581; d.in Rome, 1647. Asa boy Lanfranco 
was a page at Piacenza in the service of Count Scotti, 
and developing a talent for drawing was placed by 
the count under Agostino Carracci, with whom he re- 
mained for some years, but before he was sixteen he 
had painted a picture of the Virgin and Saints, which 
was so much admired that it was considered worthy of 
being placed in the church of Sant’ Agostino at Pia- 
cenza. On the death of Carracci, Lanfranco went to 
Rome and assisted Annibale Carracci in decorative 
work in the Farnese Gallery, in the Vatican, and in 
various Roman churches. By clever; scheming, he 
was able to carry off a commission which had been 
promised to Domenichino, his great rival, who was 
born on the same day as himself, and exerting himself 
to the utmost of his ability to out-do his opponent, he 
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executed in the cupola of Sant’ Andrea della Valle 
his greatest work, representing the Virgin seated in 
the clouds, and distinguished by grandeur, daring, 
boldness of design, and masterly colouring. He was 
then attracted to Naples and was occupied for a 
couple of years in painting the cupola of San Gennaro, 
and in carrying out similar work in San Martino. 
Here again he was the rival of Domenichino, who was 
at work at the cupola of the treasury when he died, 
and Lanfranco was employed to finish the fresco, but 
he destroyed almost all the work of his great rival, 
excepting the decorations in the angles, and these 
still remain to prove that with the solitary exception 
of the cupola in Rome, Domenichino’s work was far 
more accomplished than that of his persistent rival. 
After executing this work, he returned to Rome, 
where he spent the remainder of his life, and his pro- 
ductions pleased Urban VIII so much that he con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthood. 

His works can be studied in Madrid, Florence, Paris, 
Vienna, and Dresden, as well as in the places already 
mentioned. He left behind him several fine etchings, 
anda few drawings. 

Bettort, Vite de’ Pittort Scultori e Archetti Moderni (Rome, 
1672), also a similar work on the artist (Rome, 1731), and his 
description of the Vatican (1751). 
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Lang, MarrHew, cardinal, Bishop of Gurk and 
Archbishop of Salzburg, b. at Augsburg in 1468; d. at 
Salzburg, 30 March, 1540. After receiving a secular 
education at Ingolstadt, Tiibingen, and Vienna, he 
entered the chancery of Archbishop Berthold von 
Henneberg of Mainz, became secretary of Emperor 
Maximilian I in 1494, imperial councillor in 1501, and 
chancellor in 1508. The emperor esteemed him very 
highly, and gave him many ecclesiastical benefices. 
After being raised to the nobility with the title of ‘‘ von 
Wellenburg” in 1498, he became provost of the cathe- 
dral of Augsburg in 1500, and shortly after also of that 
of Constance. In 1503 he was appointed coadjutor, 
and on 5 October, 1505, Prince-Bishop of Gurk. 
Though bishop, he remained in the imperial chancery 
as a layman, not even once visiting his diocese as long 
as he was Bishop of Gurk (from 1505 to 11 March, 
1522). As imperial legate he directed the emperor’s 
negotiations with France, Venice, Hungary, and the 
pope from 1508 to 1515. On 10 March, 1511, Pope 
Julius II created him cardinal, but kept him in petto 
until 24 November, 1512. Despite imperial influence 
he was unsuccessful in his aspirations to the Sees of 
Mainz, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and Trent, but was 
finally appointed coadjutor of the See of Salzburg in 
1514, against the express wish of Archbishop Leonard 
Keutschach of Salzburg. After the death of the latter, 
on 8 June, 1519, Lang became Archbishop of Salzburg. 
On 24 September, 1519, he was ordained priest and on 
the next day consecrated bishop. Though originally 
a promoter of the schismatic Council of Pisa, he later 
effected a settlement between the pope and the em- 
peror, and joined the Lateran Council on 3 December, 
1512. It was due chiefly to his influence that Charles 
V was elected emperor in 1519. He also induced 
Charles V in 1521 to take measures against Luther, 
suppressed the Peasants’ War in his domain between 
1525 and 1526, insisted on church reform at the synods 
which he held in Mihldorf in 1522 and 1537, and 
joined the league of Catholic princes at Ratisbon on 7 
July, 1524. In 1529 he received the title of ‘‘ Primate 
of Germany”. Cardinal Lang was a friend of letters, 
but a proud and ambitious prince of the Church. His 
suppression of Protestantism and his ecclesiastical 
reforms were dictated rather by political than reli- 
gious motives. ce, 
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Langen, Rupoury von, humanist and divine, b. at 
the village of U-verswinkel. near Minster, Westphalia, 
1438 or 143); d. at Miinster, 25 Dec., 1519. His fam- 
ily belonged to the nobility; according to Hermann 
Hamelmann, he received his schooling at Deventer, in 
the school of Thomas a Kempis, together with Rudolf 
Agricola, Alexander Hegius, Anton Liber of Soest, 
Count Maurice von Spielenberg, and Ludwig Dringen- 
berg. But this cannot be possible. Thomas was cer- 
tainly not a teacher. Count Spielenberg and Drin- 
genberg were much older; possibly Agricola and Liber 
were his schoolfellows, but where there is no saying. 
In 1456 he entered the University of Erfurt, and re- 
ceived the degree of B.A. in 1459, and M.A. in 1460. 
But before this he was made canon of the cathedzal of 
Miinster, and provost of the old cathedral in 1462. He 
went to Rome in 1466 in connexion with the election 
of a bishop. But Hamelmann is wrong in what he 
has to say about his having been the scholar of the 
most renowned Italian humanists. He was only 
there a short time. Neither did Count Spiegelberg go 
with him, as he went to Rome in 1463, and several of 
the other scientists mentioned had been dead a long 
time. But it is true that Langen absorbed many new 
ideas in Italy. At Miinster he was the centre of liter- 
ary life, as well as of humanistic efforts. He was sur- 
rounded by a group of men of similar tastes. He pos- 
sessed a good classical library, which he liberally 
placed at the disposal of others. Young Hermann 
von dem Busche was one of his pupils, to whom he im- 
parted a love of classical literature. Hamelmann 
says he went to Rome a second time, with Hermann 
von dem Busche (1486). But this is not very prob- 
able. 

Langen’s own literary work is not important. It is 
true that he was well read, but he lacked poetical tal- 
ent. He wrote a poem about the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which has not been preserved; also a prose 
work, which was published in Deventer about 1485. 
In 1486 the first printing office at Minster, belonging 
to Johann Limburg, printed his poems. In 1493 he 
published the ‘‘ Rosarium beatissimz virginis glorio- 
sissimeeque dei matris Marie”; about 1494 an epitaph 
on Albertus Magnus; and the ‘‘ Hore de sancta cruce”’ 
in 1496. All these, as well as numerous other lesser 
poetical attempts, met with no better success than the 
collection of 1846, in spite of their ethical gravity, and 
his inspiration for all that was noble and good. But 
Langen’s influence upon others was far more impor- 
tant. His most meritorious work was the reform 
which he brought about in the cathedral school, which 
took place in 1500. It became a humanistic institu- 
tion, patterned after the one at Deventer. The course 
of instruction was changed, and other masters were 
called. But the school was more indebted to the sub- 
rector, Johannes Murmellius, than to the rector, Ti- 
mann Kemener; the former was one of the ablest Ger- 
man humanists, and the flourishing condition of the 
school and its widespread influence, which reached to 
Schleswig and Pomerania, drew numerous scholars. 
It was by this work that Langen raised the literary 
life of the town of Miinster to the greatest activity. 
He was a pious and noble man, who led a truly re- 
ligous life. The inscription on his tomb at Miinster 
lauds him as the patron of scholars and the friend of 
the poor. 
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Langénieux, Benoit-Manrie, Cardinal, Archbishop 
of Reims, b. at Villefranche-sur- Sadne, Department 
of Rhéne, 1824; d. at Reims, 1 Jan., 1905. He studied 
humanities in Paris at St-Nicolas du Chardonnet, un- 
der Dupanloup; and theology at St-Sulpice, where he 
was ordained, 1850. After nine years as curate at 
St-Roch, he became successively diocesan promoter 
1859; euré of St-Ambroise, 1863; then of St-Augustin, 
1868; Vicar-General of Paris, and archdeacon of 
Notre-Dame, 1871. Made Bishop of Tarbes, 1873, he 
was, the following year, translated to the archiepisco- 
pal See of Reims. The thirty-one years of his episco- 
pate were fruitful ones. Beside obtaining from the 
French legislature an appropriation of two millions of 
franes for the restoration of Reims cathedral, he se- 
cured for the Trappists the ancient Abbey of Igny, and 
for the Oratorians the priory of Binson, erected at 
Chatillon the colossal statue of Urban IT, whose cultus 
he had promoted in Rome, built in the suburbs of his 
metropolis the churches of Ste-Geneviéve, St-Jean- 
Baptiste de La Salle, St-Benoit, and Ste-Clothilde, 
this latter being afterwards made the seat of an arch- 
confraternity of prayer for France, and the place of 
celebration of the fourteenth centenary of Clovis’s 
baptism. When the law of school secularization came 
into effect, he filled his see with Catholic schools and 
founded four asylums for orphans. Created cardinal 
in 1886, he presided as papal legate over the Eucha- 
ristic Congresses of Jerusalem, Reims, and Lourdes. 

A champion of every noble cause, he took an active 
part in the beatification of Joan of Arc, the panegyric 
which he pronounced at Orléans, 1885, being most elo- 
quent. He fought vigorously the’ anti-religious leg- 
islation that was being prepared against Christian 
education, the religious orders, and the concordat. 
His ‘‘ Déclaration des Cardinaux et exposé de la situa- 
tion faite 4 l’église de France ” (1892), and his ‘‘ Lettre 
au Président de la République” (1904), remain as 
witnesses to his truly episcopal character. However, 
he cherished above all the title of ‘‘Cardinal des ou- 
vriers” given him by the gratitude of the working 
class, whose interests, spiritual and material, he never 
ceased to champion. Langénieux enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Leo XIII, who consulted him on all matters 
concerning the Church in France. The universal es- 
teem in which he was held was abundantly proved by 
the many decorations which European rulers be- 
stowed on him and by the vast concourse of bishops, 
priests, and people at his two jubilees and at his fu- 
neral. His eulogy was pronounced by Bishop Latty, of 
ChAlons, and Bishop Touchet, of Orléans. Beside the 
pamphlets mentioned above and a number of ocea- 
sional discourses, we have from Langénieux’s pen: 
eight pastoral letters (Tarbes, 1873); 231 mandements 
(Reims, 1874-1905); and ‘‘Abrégé de |’Histoire de la 
Religion” (Paris, 1874). 

FrEzEL: Son Eminence le Cardinal Langénieux (Reims, 
1905); IpeM in L’Episcopat frangais (Paris, 1907), s.v. Tarbes 
and Reims; Compans, Son Eminence le Cardinal Langénieux 


(Reims, 1887); see also La France chrétienne & Reims en 1896 
(Paris, 1896). 


J. F. Souurmr. 


Langevin, Louis Puiuiprpzk AprLarD. See Sr. 
Bontracr, ARCHDIOCESE OF. 


Langham, Simon, cardinal, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Chancellor of England, b. at Langham in 
Rutland; d. at Avignon, France, 22 July, 1376. 
Nothing is known of his early life, but in 1346 he was 
already a Benedictine monk of Westminster Abbey, 
representing his house in the triennial chapter. In 
April, 1349, he was made prior, and in May he became 
abbot. In this office he proved very successful, 
ruling well and carrying out many works, including 
the completion of the cloisters. He became treasurer 
of England on 21 Nov., 1360, and Bishop of Ely on 10 
Jan., 1362. Before consecration he was also elected 
Bishop of London, but he refused this see, preferring 
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Ely. On 19 Feb., 1363, he received the great seal as 
chancellor, and he was the first to speak in English, 
when opening Parliament. He was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on 24 July, 1366, and received 
the pallium from the pope on4 Nov., having previously 
resigned the chancellorship. As archbishop he was 
vigilant against false doctrine, condemned _ certain 
propositions taught at Oxford, removed one Wycliffe 
—not the well-known heretic of that name—from the 
headship of Canterbury Hall, and censured the dema- 
gogue-priest, John Ball. Blessed Urban V created 
him Cardinal of St. Sixtus, 27 Sept., 1368. His 
acceptance of this dignity without the king’s leave 
offended Edward III, who seized the Canterbury 
revenues on the plea that Langham had by his act 
forfeited the see. Langham resigned the archbishop- 
rie on 27 Noy., and early in 1369 joined the pope at 
Avignon, being succeeded at Canterbury by Whittle- 
sey. Subsequently he regained the king’s favour, 
but did not return to his native country, though he 
held several English preferments in succession, such 
as the archdeaconries of Wells and Taunton. Greg- 
ory XI made him Cardinal-Bishop of Palestrina in 
July, 1373, and in the following year the monks at 
Canterbury again elected him as archbishop. The 
pope refused to confirm this, alleging that he could not 
spare the cardinal from Avignon. When the Curia 
was about to return to Rome in 1376, Langham 
obtained permission to go back to England, but he 
died before he could carry out this intention. Three 
years after his death, his remains were translated 
from Avignon to Westminster Abbey to which he 
had bequeathed his residuary estate. He was an up- 
right man, and an able, if stern, ruler. 

WALSINGHAM, Historia Anglicana, Rolls Series (London, 
1863-4); MurimutH, Continuatio Chronicorum, Rolls Series 
(London, 1889); Hoox, Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury (London, 1860-1884); Wru.iams, Lives of the English Car- 
dinals (London, 1868); KinesFrorp in Dict. Nat. B°o7., s. v. 

‘ Epwin Burton. 


Langheim, a celebrated Cistercian abbey situated 
in Upper Franconia (Bavaria), not far from Mein, in 
the Diocese of Bamberg. Three brothers of the city of 
Bamberg made a gift of the estate of Langheim to 
Bishop St. Otto VIII, who, in 1132, offered it to the 
Cistercians of the Abbey of Ebrae (which was itself 
founded by Morimond), under the condition that they 
should establish there a monastery of their order. 
Encouraged by St. Bernard, Adam, Abbot of Ebrac, 
accepted the offer. On 1 August, 1132, he laid the 
corner stone of the new monastery, and in 1142 the 
buildings were completed. The first to rule this com- 
munity was Abbot Adam (1141-80), who, by his wis- 
dom and holiness, won the sympathy of the bishops of 
Bamberg and of the nobles of the surrounding country 
for the new foundation. Very soon the abbey found 
itself in possession of considerable revenues, and had 
a large number of parishes depending upon it. Pope 
Eugene IIT and the emperors granted it many privi- 
leges. All the ancient historians of the order agree in 
saying that it surpassed every other monastery in 
splendour and wealth, while one of its distinctive 
characteristics was the generous hospitality which it 
extended to all visitors. But this era of prosperity 
endured scarcely more than two centuries, for in 1385 
the Bishop of Bamberg seized part of the property of 
the abbey, and in 1429 the Hussites destroyed the 
buildings by fire. After these misfortunes it arose 
again from its ruins, and enjoyed a return of pros- 
perity, until, in 1535, the revolted peasants applied the 
torch and reduced all once more to ashes. After the 
abbey had been rebuilt, a period of peace ensued, but 
in 1632 the Swedish hordes delivered it up to pillage 
subjected the monks to every outrage, and left noth- 
ing but misery and desolation in their train. It was 
not until the following century that Abbot Stephen 
Mosinger (1734-51) had the monastery reconstructed 
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in such proportions and with a splendour that recalled 
the first abbey. During this interval the bishops had 
again become favourable to the religious, but failed to 
restore either the property they had usurped or the old- 
time privileges. The final catastrophe occurred on 7 
May, 1802, when fire destroyed the splendid buildings 
erected by Stephen Mésinger and put an end to Lang- 
heim. On 23 June, 1803, the community, at that time 
numbering forty-nine members, was secularized by a 
decree of the Prince Elector of Bavaria. The religious 
were dispersed to various places, and the last abbot, 
Candide Hemmerlein, received a pension of 8000 
florins, with which he retired to the Castle of Thieb, 
where he died in 1814. 

This abbey gave to the Church in Germany many 
bishops, who distinguished themselves by their zeal in 
combating error, and in labouring for the conversion 
of heretics; it also sheltered many writers who were 
not without merit. We may here mention the monk 
Engelrich, who wrote the “Leben der hl. Mathilde, 
Abtissin von Edelstetten”’; Simon Schreiner of the 
seventeenth century, who composed a treatise on the 
“ Vierzehnheiligen’’, and an “ Apologia contra Luther- 
anos”. The Abbot Moritz Knauer, a distinguished 
mathematician and astronomer, published different 
works on the natural sciences, also an ascetical work 
entitled “Tuba Coeli” (1649-64); but the most pro- 
lifie author was Joachim H. Jaeck, who, after his 
secularization, published the results of his researches 
on the history of Bamberg and the surrounding coun- 
try. In 1210 Langheim founded the Abbey of Plass 
in the Diocese of Prague, Bohemia. In 1445 Abbot 
Frederick Hengelein built at Frankenthal, as a de- 
pendence of the abbey, a church in honour of the 
“Fourteen Holy Helpers”, which soon became a cele- 
brated and much frequented place of pilgrimage. The 
care of this church is now confided to the Franciscans. 

Manrique, Annales Cisterc., 1133; JoNGELINuUsS, Notitia 
Abbatiarum O. Cist., II, 86; Sarrortius, Cistercium Bis-Tertium, 
tit. xxv; Dusors, Histoire de l’'abbaye de Morimond (Paris, 
1852); Barer, Die Cisterziener Abtet Kloster Langheim (Wiurz- 
burg, 1896); Wurrmann in Kirchenler., s. v.; JANAUSCHEK, 
Originum Cisterciensium, I 

E. OBREcHT. 

Langhorne, RicHarD, VENERABLE, English mar- 
tyr, b. about 1635; d. at Tyburn, 14 July, 1679. He 
was the third son of William Langhorne of the Inner 
Temple, by Lettice, daughter of Eustace Needham of 
Little Wymondley, Herts. He was admitted to the 
Inner Temple in November, 1646, and called to the 
bar in 1654. He married a Protestant lady, Dorothy, 
daughter of Thomas Legatt of Havering, Essex, and 
lived at Shire Lane, to the right of Temple Bar. His 
chambers were in Middle Temple Lane. He was ar- 
rested on 15 June, 1667, in connexion with the great 
fire. Arrested a second time on 7 October, 1678, and 
committed to Newgate without any previous exami- 
nation, he was kept in solitary confinement for eight 
months. On 14 June, 1679, he was brought to the bar 
at the Old Bailey; Oates, Dugdale, Bedloe, and Prance 
gave evidence against him, and he was found guilty. 
He was offered a pardon, if he would confess his guilt 
and also make a disclosure of the property of the Jes- 
uits with which he had become acquainted in his 
professional capacity. This last he did—probably 
with the consent of his fellow-prisoner, the provincial, 
Fr. Whitbread—but, as he persisted in declaring his 
ignorance of any conspiracy, he was executed. His 
last words were to the hangman: “T am desirous to be 
with my Jesus. I am ready and you need stay no 


longer for me.” 

CoorEeR in Dict. Nat. Biog. (London, 1908-9), s. v.; GILLow, 
Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath. (London and New York, 1885-1902), 
3. v.: Calendar State Papers Domestic 1667 (London, 1866), 209; 
CHALLONER, Missionary tes is eae hia Calendar 

the Inner Temple Records (London, 1896-1901), passim. 
ue Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Langley, Ricuarp, layman and martyr, b. prob- 
ably a Cuithotoe, Yorks, England, date unknown; 
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d. at York, 1 Dec., 1586. From his father, Richard 
Langley, of Rathorpe Hall, Walton, he probably in- 
herited Rathorpe, but for the greater part of his life 
continued to reside on his estate at Ousethorpe, in the 
East Riding. His mother was Joan Beaumont of 
Mirfield. He married Agnes, daughter of Richard 
Hansby, New Malton, by whom he had one son, Chris- 
topher (b. 1565), and four daughters. (See “ Visita- 
tion of Yorkshire”, ed. Foster, London, 1875.) Dur- 
ing the troublous times of the Elizabethan period 
Langley gave over his energies and a very considerable 

art of his fortune to assisting the oppressed clergy; 
nis house was freely offered as an asylum to priests. 
He even constructed a subterranean retreat, perhaps 
beneath the Grimthorpe dwelling, which afforded 
them sanctuary. This refuge was betrayed to the 
President of the North, and on 28 Oct., 1586, a strong 
band of military was despatched, several justices and 
ministers of the new religion joining in the quest, to 
make a domiciliary visitation of the Grimthorpe and 
Ousethorpe houses. Two priests were found in hiding 
at the former; at the latter Langley himself was 
seized. All three were carried to York, committed to 
prison, and subsequently arraigned before the Presi- 
dent of the North, the priests because of their office 
and Langley for harbouring them. 

During the investigation Langley was steadfast in 
his adherence to the Faith. He would not take the 
oath of the queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy, nor 
compromise his religious heritage by seeking to ingra- 
tiate himself with the lord president or Privy Council. 
It was feared that the jury which had first been em- 
ee to decide upon the case might return a ver- 

ict in accordance with the dictates of justice; it was 
therefore discharged and replaced by another of tried 
fidelity to the prosecutors. Langley was condemned 
to death, without any evidence being adduced to es- 
tablish the fact that he had knowingly sheltered semi- 
nary priests, and was hanged, drawn, and quartered 
at York. His remains were refused honourable 
burial, despite the importunity of his friends. 

Giittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v.; Morris, Troubles of our 
Catholic Forefathers, third series; Founy, Records of the Eng. 
Prov. of the Society of Jesus, VI (supplemental vol., London, 
1880), 316; Jbid., III (London, 1878), 735; Dopp, Church 
History, 11, 172; Cuatntoner, Memoirs of Missionary Priests, I 
(Philadelphia, 1839), 120; PoLunn, Acts of Eng. Mar. 

P. J. MacAutry. 


Langres (Lincon#®), Diocksr or, comprises the 
Department of the Haute-Marne. Suppressed by the 
Concordat of 1801, Langres was later united to the 
Diocese of Dijon. The bishop bore the title of Dijon 
and Langres, but the union was never quite complete; 
there was a pro-vicar-general for the Haute-Marne 
and two seminaries at Langres, the petit séminaire 
from 1809 and the grand séminaire from 1817. The 
See of Langres was re-established in 1817 by Pius 
VII and Louis XVIII; and Mgr de la Luzerne, its 
pre-Revolution bishop, was to have been re-appointed; 
but the parliament did not ratify this agreement, 
and the bishops of Dijon remained administrators of 
the Diocese of Langres till 6 October, 1822, when 
the Bull “ Paterne charitatis” definitely re-established 
the see. The new Bishop of Langres governed 360 
parishes of the old Diocese of Langres, 70 of the old 
Diocese of Chalons, 13 of the old Diocese of Besancon, 
13 of the old Diocese of Troyes, and 94 of the old 
Diocese of Toul. For the legends concerning the 
Apostolic origin of the See of Langres and the mission 
of St. Benignus see Dison. 

Mer Duchesne considers Senator, Justus, and St. 
Desiderius (Didier), who was martyred during the 
invasion of the Vandals (about 407), as the first three 
bishops of Langres; the see, therefore, must have been 
founded about the middle of the fourth century. 
Among the bishops who, till 1016, resided at Dijon, 
and exercised till 1731 spiritual jurisdiction over the 
territory of the present Diocese of Dijon we must 
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mention: St. Martin (411-20); St. Urban (425-40); 
St. Paulinus (440-50); St. Aprunculus, the friend of 
Sidonius Apollinaris and his successor in the See of 
Clermont (470-84); St. Gregory (509-39), great- 
grandfather of St. Gregory of ‘Tours, who transferred 
the relics of St. Benignus; St. Tetricus, son of St. 
Gregory (539-72), whose coadjutor was St. Monderic, 
brother of St. Arnoul, Bishop of Metz; Blessed Mi- 
getius (589-618); St. Herulphus (759-74), founder 
of the Abbey of Ellwangen; Blessed Arnoul (774-8) ; 
Betto (790-820), who helped to draw up the capitu- 
laries of Charlemagne; Venerable Isaac (859-80), 
author of a collection of canons; Venerable Argrin 
(889-909); Blessed Bruno of Roucy (980-1015), who 
brought in the monks of Cluny to reform the abbeys 
of the diocese; Venerable Lambert (1015-30), who 
ceded to King Robert of France the lordship and 
county of Dijon, in 1016; Venerable Gauthier of 
Burgundy (1163-79); Robert de Torote (1232-40), 
who became Bishop of Liége in 1240, and established 
the feast of the Blessed Sacrament; Bertrand de 
Got (1306-07), uncle of Clement V; Venerable Sebas- 
tian Zamet (1615-54), whose vicar-general, Charles 
de Condren, became later Superior General of the 
Oratory, and who gave the college of Langres to the 
Society of Jesus in 1630; César Guillaume de la Lu- 
zerne, bishop in 1770, celebrated as an apologist, 
deputy to the States General in 1789, and an émigré 
in 1791. He resigned in 1801, was created cardinal 
and again nominated Bishop of Langres in 1817, 
dying in 1821; Pierre Louis Parisis (1835-51), cele- 
brated for the part he took in the Assembly of 1848 
in the discussions on the liberty of teaching (liberté 
d’enseignement) and for founding the ecclesiastical 
college of St. Dizier even before the Lot Falloux 
(see FaLrLoux pu CoupRAy) was definitely passed. 
Hugh ITI, Duke of Burgundy, in 1179 gave the city of 
Langres to his uncle, Gautier of Burgundy, then 
bishop; later it was made a duchy, which gave the 
Duke-Bishop of Langres, as the third ecclesiastical 
peer, the right of precedence over his metropolitan, 
the Archbishop of Lyons, at the consecration of the 
kings of France. 

The chief patron of the diocese is the martyr, Saint 
Mammes of Caesarea (third century), to whom the 
cathedral, a beautiful monument of the late twelfth 
century, is dedicated. The Diocese of Langres honours 
as saints a number of martyrs who, according 
to the St. Benignus legend, died in the persecu- 
tion of Marcus Aurelius, the triplets, Saints Speu- 
sippus, Eleusippus, and Melapsippus; St. Neo, the 
author of their Acts, himself a martyr, St. Leonilla, 
their grandmother, and St. Junilla, their mother. 
Among other saints we may cite St. Valerius (Valier), 
a disciple of St. Desiderius, martyred by the Vandals 
in the fifth century; the hermit St. Godo (Gou), 
nephew of St. Vandrillus, in the seventh century; 
St. Gengulphus, martyr, in the eighth century; 
Venerable Gerard Voinchet (1640-95), canon regular 
of the Congregation of St. Genevieve in Paris, called 
the saint of that congregation; Venerable Jeanne 
Mance (1606-73); Venerable Mariet, a priest who 
died in 1704; Venerable Joseph Urban Hanipaux, a 
Jesuit, the latter three natives of the diocese, and 
celebrated for their apostolic labours in Canada. 

The diocese was also the birthplace of the theo- 
logian, Nicolas de Clémenges (fourteenth-fifteenth 
century), who was canon oid treasurer of the Church 
of Langres; and of the Gallican canonist Edmond 
Richer (1560-1631); of the Jesuit, Pierre Lemoine, 
author of an epic poem of St. Louis and of the work 
“La dévotion aisée” (1602-71); of the philosopher, 
Diderot (1713-84). The historian, Raoul Glaber, 
nsonk of Cluny, who died in 1050, was at the priory of 
f+, Léger in this diocese, when he was touched by 
Vevine grace on the oceasion of an apparition. The 
ASenedictine Abbey of Poulangy was founded in the 
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eleventh century. The Abbey of Morimond, the 
fourth foundation of Citeaux, was established in 1125 
by Odolric, lord of Aigremont, and Simon, Count of 
Bassigny. Blessed Otho, son of Leopold of Austria, 
Abbot of Morimund, became Bishop of Freising in 
Bavaria, and returned in 1154 to die a simple monk 
in Morimond. The Augustinian priory of the Val des 
Ecoliers was founded in 1212, at Luzy, near Chaumont, 
by four doctors of the Paris University, who were led 
into this awful solitude by a love of retreat. 

A religious festival, the “ Scourging of the Alleluia ” 
at Langres, now no longer observed, was quite cele- 
brated in this diocese in the Middle Ages. On the 
day when, according to the ritual, the Alleluia was 
omitted from the liturgy, a top on which the 
word Alleluia was written was whipped out of 
church, to the singing of psalms, by the choir- 
boys, who wished it bon voyage till Easter. The 
‘‘Pardon of Chaumont” is very celebrated. Jean de 
Montmirail, a native of Chaumont, and a particular 
friend of Sixtus IV, obtained from him, in 1475, that 
each time the feast of St. John the Baptist fell on a 
Sunday, the faithful, who, having confessed their sins, 
visited the church of Chaumont, should enjoy the 
jubilee indulgence. Such was the origin of the great 
“‘Pardon” of Chaumont, celebrated sixty-one times, 
between 1476 and 1905. At the end of the Middle 
Ages, this ‘‘Pardon” gave rise to certain curious fes- 
tivities; on stages erected throughout the town were 
represented fifteen mysteries of the life of St. John 
the Baptist, while frolics of the devils who figured 
in the punishment of Herod, through the town and 
the country, on the Sunday preceding the ‘‘ Pardon”, 
drew multitudes to the festivities, which were finally 
called the ‘‘deviltries” of Chaumont. In the course 
of the eighteenth century the ‘‘Pardon” became a 
purely religious ceremony. 

In the Diocese of Langres is Vassy, where in 1562 
took place the riots between Catholics and Protestants 
that gave rise to the wars of religion (see HUGUENOTS). 
Numerous diocesan synods were held at Langres. 
The most important were those of 1404, 1421, 1621, 
1628, 1679, 1725, 1733, 1741, 1783, and six successive 
annual synods held by Mgr Parisis, from 1841 to 1846, 
with a view to the re-establishment of the synodal 
organization and also to impose on the clergy the use 
of the Roman Breviary (see GuURANGER). The 
principal pilgrimages are: Our Lady of Montrol near 
Arc-en-Barrois (dating from the seventeenth century) ; 
Our Lady of the Hermits at Cuves; Our Lady of 
Victories at Bourmont; St. Joseph, Protector of the 
Souls in Purgatory, at Maranville. In 1908 there 
were still thirteen congregations of nuns in the diocese. 
The Sisters of Providence, founded in 1802, with their 
mother-house at Langres, were, at the time of the 
enforcement of the Associations Law, remarkable for 
the work they were doing in the schools and hospitals. 
In 1901 the religious congregations had in the diocese 
33 écoles maternelles, 1 agricultural orphanage for 
boys, 6 orphanages for girls, 7 workshops, 1 school of 
house-keeping, 2 dispensaries, 16 hospitals, hospices, 
and homes for the aged, 2 houses of retreat, 113 houses 
for nursing of the sick at home. In 1908, three years 
after the separation of Church and State, the Diocese 
of Langres had 226,545 inhabitants, 28 canonical par- 
ishes, 416 ancillary parishes, and 49 vicariates. 


Gallia Chirstiana (nova), TV (1728), 508-651, instrum., 125— 
22; Ducuesnn, Fastes Episcopaux, Il, 182-90; Lucorrs, 
Origines du diocese de Langres et de Dijon (Dijon, 1888); Rous- 
SEL, Le diocese de Langres, histoire et statistique (Langres, 1873— 
79); IppM, Btudes historiques sur les premiers évéques de Langres 
(Langres, 1886); Iprm, Nouvelle étude sur le diocése de Langres 
et ses évéques (Langres, 1889); Vicnrer, Décade historique du 
diocese de Langres, 2 vols. (Langres, 1891-94): Jo.tiors, La 
diablerie de Chaumont (Paris, 1838); Marcet, Les livres liturgi- 
ques du diocese de Langres: étude bibliographique (Langres, 1892) 
and supplement (ibid., 1899); Fivrn, Biographie contemporaine 
des évéques de Langres (Paris, 1903); Duxnots, Histoire de Vabbaye 
de Morimond (Dijon, 1852); Cunvatier, Topobibl. (1623-5). 
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Langton, SrerHen, Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, b.in the latter half of the twelfth century; 
d. at Slindon Manor, Sussex, 9 July, 1228. Although 
the roll of English churehmen has few names more 
illustrious, Langton’s fame is hardly equal to his 
achievements. Even among his own countrymen too 
few have an adequate knowledge of his merits and of 
his great services to his country and to the Catholic 
Church, although his labours were concerned with the 
two things specially dear to Englishmen, the Bible and 
the British Constitution. Little though they may 
think it, every one who reads the Bible or enjoys the 
benefit of civic freedom owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to this Catholic cardinal. If men may be measured 
by the magnitude of the work they accomplish, it may 
be safely said that Langton was the greatest English- 
man who ever sat in the chair of St. Augustine. For 
Anselm was not an Englishman, and his triumphs 
were won in fields of thought and politics of less inter- 
est to Englishmen. Some churchmen, again, have 
been great as writers and thinkers, others as states- 
men solicitous for the welfare of the whole people, and 
others as zealous pastors of their flock. It was Lang- 
ton’s lot to win distinction in all three capacities, as 
scholar, statesman, and archbishop. 

I. THe ScHotar.—The literary activity of Lang- 
ton belongs to the earlier part of his life, and it isasa 
scholar that he first appears in history. Of his boy- 
hood we have no details, both the date and place of 
his birth being matters of inference and conjecture. 
From the cireumstances attending his election to the 
primatial See of Canterbury it is evident that he was 
an-Englishman. His name itself is clearly taken from 
some English town, but it is not certain which of the 
several places so-called had the honour of giving its 
name to the family of the cardinal, though Mark 
Pattison confidently asserts that he “is known by the 
surname of Langton from the place of his birth, Lang- 
ton near Spilsby in Lincolnshire” (op. cit. in bibli- 
ography). His father was Henry de Langton; his 
brother Simon de Langton—presumably his junior, 
seeing that he survived the archbishop twenty years— 
was Archdeacon of Canterbury, and took an active 
part in the ecclesiastical and political struggles of the 
time. There does not seem to be any evidence of kin- 
ship between the archbishop and John Langton, 
Bishop of Chichester in the following century. Ste- 
phen’s birth may be fixed approximately by the known 
dates of his election (1205) and his death (1228). For, 
since he was already famous as a scholar and had be- 
come cardinal before the former date, he can hardly 
have been then a mere youth, while the fact that he 
lived for another twenty years and more, and was en- 
gaged in active work until his death, would seem to 
show that he was yet in the prime of life when he was 
elected archbishop. His birth, therefore, could not 
fall very much before or after 1160 or 1170. On the 
same grounds it may be gathered that Langton went 
to the University of Paris at an early age, for it was his 
fame as a teacher of theology that led Innocent III to 
summon him to Rome and create him cardinal. This 
act of the great pope and the store he set by Langton’s 
learning may remind us how one of his predecessors 
wished in like manner to avail himself of the services 
of the Venerable Bede—another great Englishman, 
with whom Langton had much in common in the char- 
acter of his learning and in his indefatigable industry 
as a commentator on Holy Scripture. Thus Pattison 
naturally mentions the name of Bede in his graphic 
description of Langton as “that great prelate, who, 
during a twenty-three years occupation of the See of 
Canterbury, acted in public a most prominent part in 
national affairs, and in the cloister produced more 
works for the instruction of his flock, than any who, 
before or since him, have been seated in that “Papal 
chair of the North’—who was the soul of that power- 
ful confederacy who took the crown from the head of 
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the successor of the Conqueror,—and yet, next to 
Bede, the most voluminous and original commentator 
on the Scripture this country has produeed—and who 
has transmitted to us an enduring memorial of him- 
self in three most different institutions, which after the 
lapse of six centuries are still in force and value among 
us—Magna Charta, the division of the Bible into chap- 
ters, and those constitutions which open the series, 
and form the basis, of that Canon Law which is still 
binding in our Ecclesiastical Courts” (ibid.). 

In this passage Pattison has incidentally touched 
on the chief and most eduring result of Langton’s 
industrious scholarship, the division of the Bible into 
chapters—or, in the quaint words of an old chronicler 
(Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s “ Polychronicon”’), 
“he coted the Bible at Parys and marked the chap- 
itres”. This statement has been confirmed by recent 
researches of Denifle (see Kaulen, “Einleitung in d. 
Heil. Schrift”), which prove clearly that the division 
of the Sacred Text into chapters owes its origin to 
Stephen Langton. The importance of this work may 
be sufficiently gauged by its widespread adoption, for 
this division into chapters has not only passed from 
the Vulgate to all modern vernacular versions of the 
Bible, but has been applied with obvious advantage 
to the Greek New Testament and to the Septuagint. 
It is indeed one of the few casesin which Latin scholar- 
ship has affected the Eastern Churches. Yet more 
remarkable is it that the division has also been adopted 
by the Jews themselves, and that the hand of the 
English cardinal should leave its mark on the pages 
of the Talmud. While not abandoning their own 
system of division, the Jews saw the advantage of the 
Langtonian chapters, which are constantly used for 
purposes of reference even in purely Rabbinical liter- 
ature, as may be seen in the Warsaw editions of the 
Talmud Babli and Midrash Rabba. The value of this 
change is practically illustrated in Ceriani’s facsimile 
edition of the Milanese Codex Syro-Peschitto, where the 
divisions wanting in the text are marked in the margin 
by the editor. ‘The division into chapters has some- 
times been ascribed to Cardinal Hugh of St-Cher, but 
his task was to subdivide Langton’s chapters into 
seven parts marked by the first seven letters of the 
alphabet. This method, used by old commentators 
and still surviving in our liturgical books, has for 
general purposes been superseded by the division into 
verses which we owe to Robert Estienne. 

Although few of Langton’s original writings or com- 
mentaries on Holy Writ are known to students of the 
present day, Lingard is hardly warranted in stating 
bluntly that “his writings have perished”. Many of 
his voluminous works still happily survive in manu- 
scripts, the number of which indicates the popularity 
his writings once enjoyed. Some of his letters have 
been printed by D’Achéry in his “Spicilegium”; his 
tractate on the translation of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury is published by Dr. Giles in the second volume of 
his valuable edition of the life and letters of the blessed 
martyr, and, though slight, is sufficient to give the 
reader some notion of Langton’s Latin style. For the 
rest, it should be remembered that, though his com- 
mentaries are no longer read, the Biblical student of 
the present day still benefits by them at least indirectly, 
since here, as in other fields of sacred science, the 
scholars of each age build on the work left by those 
who went before them, and commentaries that were 
once in the hands of all must have had some influence 
on the later works by which they were eventually 
superseded. 

Il. Toe SraresMan.—If Stephen Langton had 
spent the rest of his days in Rome, his great services 
as a scholar would give us good reason to regard him 
with reverence, and we might have doubted whether 
the studious cardinal were likely to accomplish much 
in the world of action and ecclesiastical administration. 
It was undoubtedly a severe ordeal to pass from a life 
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of study to the anxious responsibilities of a primatial 
see and that struggle with kings and princes which was 
too often the lot of bishops in those days. Called to 
fill the See of Canterbury while the memory of An- 
selm’s banishment and Becket’s martyrdom was yet 
fresh in men’s minds, Langton’s case was at the outset 
worse than that of his two great predecessors, for, 
however much they had later to suffer, they were at 
least allowed to begin with some semblance of peace 
and of royal favour. Appointed to the see in the 
midst of a strenuous struggle and in direct opposition 
to the king’s wishes, Langton had to begin his episco- 
pate with a long period of banishment. This quarrel, 
in full force before Langton’s name was suggested, has 
been graphically told by Lingard, following in the 
wake of Roger de Wendover and other old chron- 
iclers. A dispute had arisen as to the right to elect 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, which was claimed 
both by the monks of the cathedral chapter and by the 
bishops of the province. On the death of Archbishop 
Hubert Walter in 1205, some of the younger monks 
attempted to steal a march on the opposite party by 
the nocturnal and surreptitious election of Reginald, 
their sub-prior, who was forthwith sent to Rome to 
seek confirmation at the hands of Innocent III. It 
appears to have been their original plan that the pro- 
ceedings should be kept secret until the candidate’s 
arrival inRome. Certainly there was little likelihood 
that the king would have suffered him to go free if the 
object of the journey had been known. His vanity, 
however, induced Reginald, when safe out of John’s 
dominions, to lay aside all disguise and assume the 
style of archbishop-elect. The angry king lost no 
time in compelling the monks at Canterbury to hold 
another election and to place on the archiepiscopal 
throne his own favourite and prime minister, John de 
Gray, Bishop of Norwich. 

A new delegation was then dispatched to Rome to 
ask the confirmation of this second election, and the 
pope had to decide between the claims of the rival can- 
didates. On different but equally satisfactory grounds 
he rejected both elections. The first was void by reason 
of its irregular and surreptitious character, while, even 
apart from the pressure which robbed the second elec- 
tion of the necessary freedom, it was irregular because 
the first had not yet been annulled in a regular and 
canonical manner. On the question at issue between 
the monks and the bishops he decided in favour of the 
former, as the evidence showed that the right of 
election had belonged to them from Saxon times. 
And, as the field was now clear for a fresh election, he 
directed the monks then in Rome to choose a new 
archbishop, and recommended Langton as one well 
worthy of this office. This choice was duly made and 
confirmed by the pope, who made it known to the 
king in a letter warmly praising the merits of the new 
archbishop, while in a Bull to the prior and monks of 
Canterbury he called him “Our beloved son, master 
Stephen de Langton, a man verily endowed with life, 
fame, knowledge, and doctrine’. But neither the 
words of Innocent nor the merits of Langton could 
satisfy the angry king, who wreaked his vengeance on 
the Church of Canterbury and vowed that Langton 
should never set foot in his dominions. Thus began 
the memorable struggle between the worst of English 
kings and the greatest of the medieval pontiffs. Find- 
ing John deaf to reason and remonstrance, Inno- 
cent proceeded to take stronger measures, and placed 
the kingdom under an interdict. It seemed as if even 
this strong measure would be of no avail, for John re- 
mained obstinate for eight years. 

At length, when Innocent proceeded to pronounce 
him excommunicate, and his powerful rival Philip of 
France was preparing to carry out the sentence of de- 
position, John, alarmed at the growing disaffection of 
his own subjects and recognizing that further resist- 
ance was unavailing, consented to open negotiations 
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with the archbishop. Langton, who had done his best 
to guide and govern his flock from his place of banish- 
ment, was thus able to land once more in England. 
The king had in 1209 invited Langton to meet him in 
England, and had sent him a safe-conduct for that 
purpose. But, as this was-addressed not to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury but to “Stephen Langton, car- 
dinal of the Roman see”, the archbishop firmly re- 
fused to accept it. Another invitation in 1210 proved 
equally ineffectual, but, when John at length yielded in 
his hour of danger and issued letters in due form, Lang- 
ton lost no time in returning. He landed at Dover in 
July, 1213, and was met there by the king, who fell at 
his feet with words of welcome and submission. John 
had already on 15 May, 1213, resigned his kingdom to 
Pandulph, the pope’s legate, and had received it back 
as a fief of the Holy See. It might have seemed that 
the long struggle was now over, and that the arch- 
bishop, after his eight years of banishment, could at 
length enter on a peaceful period of pastoral labour. 
But it is not likely that Langton himself cherished this 
illusion. The king’s apparent surrender to the pope 
had indeed changed the issue, and had gained its ob- 
ject of frustrating the schemes of the French King, 
since, as a vassal of the Holy See, John could now ap- 
peal to the pope for protection. But it still remained 
to be seen whether John would fulfil his promises, and 
whether, by ruling with justice, he would conciliate 
his disaffected subjects. ‘The course he had taken 
since his submission to Pandulph gave ground for 
grave misgivings, and events soon showed there was 
as yet no room for peace. 

But the conflict between John and Innocent was 
now to be succeeded by the momentous struggle be- 
tween the king and his barons. And, though Lang- 
ton’s appointment as primate had been the chief issue 
in the former strife, his part in the constitutional con- 
flict, while not less conspicuous, was more active and 
commanding, for, in the words of Pattison, he was the 
“soul of the movement”. This appears from his 
strong action at the meeting held at St. Paul’s in Lon- , 
don on 25 August, 1213. “Its ostensible object’’, 
says Lingard, “ was to ascertain the damages sustained 
by the outlaws in the late quarrel. But Langton 
called the barons aside, read to them the charter of 
Henry, and commented on its provisions. They an- 
swered by loud acclamations, and the archbishop, tak- 
ing advantage of their enthusiasm, administered to 
them an oath by which they bound themselves to each 
other to conquer or die in the defence of their liber- 
ties.”’ When the king was going to wreak vengeance 
on the barons for their disobedience, Langton firmly in- 
sisted on their right to a lawful trial, and added that, 
if John refused them this justice, he would deem it his 
duty to excommunicate all, except the king himself, 
who took part in this impious warfare. Such was the 
archbishop’s vigorous line of action at the outset of the 
struggle which was brought to a successful issue two 
years later by the signing of the Great Charter at 
Runnymede. And, if he was the soul of the move- 
ment which led to these results, he may justly be re- 
garded as the real author of the Magna Charta. 

It is important to observe that in this constitutional 
conflict Langton was labouring for the liberties of 
England and seeking to check the royal tyranny, 
which was the chief danger to the Catholic Church in 
that country, and which in a later age was to be one of 
the main factors in bringing about the separation be- 
tween England and the Holy See. In this war he was 
a bishop fighting for the Church, as well as an English- 
man fighting for the liberty of his country. It must, 
however, be remembered that many issues were in- 
volved in the struggle. There were dangers of excess 
on either side. Nobles as well as kings have been 
guilty of oppression and injustice, and the common 
people often suffer more from many tyrants than from 
one. Bearing this in mind, we can understand how 
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some may have regarded the struggle from a different 
standpoint. The pope, naturally more in sympathy 
with authority than with those in apparent rebellion 
against it, bound moreover by duty and interest to 
care for the rights of his vassal, and assailed with re- 
ports from the king’s side and misrepresentations of 
the archbishop, might clearly be expected to take a 
different course from Langton. Thus we find him re- 
monstrating with the primate and the barons, declar- 
ing the confederacy void, annulling the Great Charter, 
and bidding the archbishop excommunicate the dis- 
turbers of the kingdom. When Langton, though con- 
senting to one general issue of the sentence, refused to 
repeat the excommunication—partly on the ground 
that it was issued under a misapprehension, and partly 
because he wished first to see the pope himself—he was 
rebuked and suspended from his office. This sentence 
came to him on his way to Rome to attend the Fourth 
Lateran Council, and it was confirmed by the pope 
himself on 4 Nov., 1215. In the following spring 
Langton was absolved, but was required to remain in 
Rome until peace was restored. This gave him a 
brief rest after all his struggles, and in 1218, when both 
Innocent and John were dead and all parties in Eng- 
land were united under Henry III, he returned to his 
see. 

Ill. Tar ArcusisHop.—After his return from Rome 
in 1218 Langton devoted the closing ten years of his 
episcopate to peaceful and fruitful pastoral labour. 
It might be thought that there was little scope 
here for any great achievements comparable to his 
earlier work as a scholar and a statesman, and that 
there would be little to distinguish his life in this time 
of peace from that of other Catholic prelates. One 
who had already laboured and suffered so much might 
well have been pardoned for leaving to younger and 
more fortunate successors any large works of reform. 
Yet he has left his mark on the history of Canterbury 
See by his code of forty-two canons published in a pro- 
vincial synod. To quote the emphatic words of a 
recent biographer. ‘‘On Sunday, 17 April, 1222, Ste- 
phen opened a church council at Osney which is to 
the ecclesiastical history of England what the assem- 
bly at Runnymede is to her secular history” (Norgate, 


loe. cit. infra). 

The chief sources for Langton’s history are the old English 
chroniclers, notably RocpR DE WENDOVER, Flores Historiarum, 
and Marruew Parts; Canterbury Chronicle (allin Rolls Series); 
contemporary documents in WILKINS, Concilia Magne Britan- 
nie, I; Letters of Innocent III; D’Acuéry, Spicilegium. See 
also LINGARD, History of England, 11; Parrison, Life of Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury in Lives of the English Saints; 
NorGate in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Scumip, Ueber verschied. 
Finteil. d. heil. Schrift, bes. Steph. Langtons (1892); FERnt, 
Hist. de. la faculté de théol. de V Univ. de Paris, I, 276. 

W. H. Kent. 


Lanspergius (JoHn Justus or LANDSBERG), 
Carthusian monk and ascetical writer, b. at Lands- 
berg in Bavaria, 1489; d. at Cologne, 11 Aug., 
1539. His family name was Gerecht, of which 
Justus is merely a Latin translation. The appel- 
lation, however, by which he is generally known 
is that of Lanspergius (of Landsberg), from_his 
birthplace. After studying philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Cologne, he joined the Carthusian Order at 
the age of twenty (1509), entering the Charterhouse 
of St. Barbara at Cologne. He was named novice- 
master there in 1520, and in 1530 became prior of the 
Charterhouse of Cantave near Juliers, where, accord- 
ing to Hartzheim, he was also preacher (concionator) 
to the Court of William, Duke of Juliers, and con- 
fessor to the duke’s mother. The unhealthy climate 
of that country, together with the fatigue resulting 
from his continuous literary labours and his excessive 
austerities, so ruined his health, already impaired by 
various internal complaints, that in 1534, he had to 
return to Cologne, where, a few years later, he was 
named sub-prior and remained in that office until his 
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death. He was a monk of saintly life, employing all 
the time he could spare from his duties towards others 
in prayer, contemplation, and writing on ascetical and 
mystical subjects. His literary works comprise para- 
phrases and homilies on the Epistles and Gospels of the 
liturgical year, sermons for Sundays and festivals, 
meditations and discourses on the Life and Passion of 
Christ, and a variety of treatises, sermons, letters, 
meditations, etc. on subjects pertaining to the spiritual 
life. He was nota polemic. Among his productions 
the only ones of a controversial kind are two disserta- 
tions against Lutheran errors and in defence of the 
monastic life. These two treatises are also all that he 
wrote in German, his other writings being in Latin. 

The chief feature of his writings is a deep, ardent, 
and tender piety. The love of God for man, calling 
for a corresponding love of man for God, such is his 
usual theme treated in various ways. One thing par- 
ticularly worthy of mark is the frequency with which 
he speaks of the Heart of Christ, and pressingly ex- 
horts every Christian to take the Sacred Heart as an 
object of special love, veneration, and imitation. In- 
deed it may perhaps be said that no one before him 
had laid down and explained so clearly the principles 
upon which that devotion is grounded, nor had so 
developed their practical application. He was one of 
the last, and was perhaps the most precise in language, 
of those whose written teachings paved the way for 
Blessed Margaret Mary and her mission, and helped to 
prepare the Catholic mind for the great devotion of 
modern times. To him also Catholics owed the first 
Latin edition (Cologne, 1536) of the “ Revelations of 
S. Gertrude”’. The best known of his treatises is the 
“ Alloquia Jesu Christi ad animam fidelem’’, which has 
been translated into Spanish, Italian, French, and 
English. The English translation, done by Philip 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, who died in the Tower under 
Elizabeth, has reached its fourth edition (London, 
1867). A new and revised edition of all the works of 
Lanspergius in Latin has been issued by the Carthu- 
sian press of Notre-Dame-des-Prés (Tournai, 1890), in 
five quarto volumes. The same press has published 
separately the treatise ‘“Pharetra Divini Amoris” 
(18mo., 1892) and a French version of the “ Alloquia”’, 
bearing the title: ‘‘ Entretiens de Jésus Christ avec 
lame fidéle’”’ (18mo, 1896). 

Bourrais, Lansperge-le-Chartreux et la dévotion au Sacré- 
Cn (Paris, 1878); Harrzuem, Biblioth. Colonien. (Cologne, 

EpmunD GuRDON. 


Lantern, in Italian or modern architecture, a 
small structure on the top of a dome, for the purpose 
of admitting light, for promoting ventilation, and for 
ornament. The name is also given to any such pro- 
jection, even if it has no such openings and serves 
merely for decoration. Examples: the Karlskirche 
(church of St. Charles Borromeo), Vienna; chapel of 
Montepulciano, Italy; St. Peter’s, Rome; St. Paul’s, 
London; St. Isaae’s cathedral, St. Petersburg; Sta 
Maria della Salute, Venice; Sta Maria del Fiore, 
Florence; the Frauenkirche, Dresden; church of the 
Val de Grace, Paris; St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, Lon- 
don; Sta Maria di Monte Santo, Rome; Madonna 
della Steccata, Parma; St. Augustine’s, Paris; chapel 
of the Little Well, Guadalupe, Mexico; church of the 
Oratory, London; church at Loyola, Biscay, Spain; 
La Superga, Turin; Sta Maria di Carignano, Genoa; 
Palermo cathedral. 

Topical Architecture: Ecclesiastical Domes (Boston, 1904;) 
ParkeER, Glossary of Architecture, I, 222. 

Tuomas H. Poor. 


Lanzi, Lurer, an Italian archeologist, b. at Mont 
Olmo, near Macerata, in 1732; d. at Florence in 1810. 
In 1749 he joined the Society of Jesus, on the suppres- 
sion of which, in 1773, the Grand-Duke of Tuscany 
made him assistant director of the Florentine Mu- 
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seum and curator (antiquario) in 1776. 1s tomb is 
in the church of 8. Croce, near that of Michael Angelo. 
He applied himself early to the study of ancient and 
modern literature (Cicero, Dante, Firenzuola), filled 
several times chairs of rhetoric, and was elected a 
member of the literary society of the ‘‘Arcadians”’ 
(where he was called Argilio Celerio). He wrote in 
Florence his excellent ‘‘ Guide to the Museum ”’ (1780), 
published in the “Giornale di Pisa’’ (1782). Asan arch- 
eologist, particularly with regard to Etruscan sub- 
jects, Marini styles him the Varro of the eighteenth 
century. His ‘‘Saggio di lingua etrusca e di altre an- 
tiche d’Italia”” appeared at Rome in 1789 (3 vols.). It 
was followed by different treatises of the same tenor 
on ancient paleography, on some ancient vases, and 
other antiquities. He won still more widespread 
reputation by his history of modern Italian painting 
(Storia pittorica dell’ Italia dal risorgimento delle 
belle arti fin presso al fine del XVIII secolo, 3 vols., 
Bassano, 1795-96). This work, often reprinted 
(lastly at Venice, 1837-39), was translated into Ger- 
man, French, and English (twice in the latter tongue, 
by Roscoe, London, 1828, and by Evans, abridged, 
London, 1831). Lanzi describes the Schools of Art 
and their development, and opens his narration with 
the Florentine artists of the thirteenth century, whom 
he looks upon as the preservers and revivers of art in 
Italy. Heis remarkable for his widespread learning, 
his masterful grasp of his subject, his sound judgment, 
and the classic simplicity of his beautiful diction. He 
never lost his interest in Greeco-Roman antiquity, and 
published at Florence, as late as 1808, a critical edi- 
tion of Hesiod’s ‘‘ Works and Days’’, with a Latin and 
an Italian translation (the latter in three-line stanzas). 
His qualities as a writer matched his proficiency as a 
humanist, and he published at Florence (1807) three 
volumes of ‘‘ Inscriptiones et Carmina’’; he left numer- 
ous translations from Catullus, Theocritus, and others, 
either printed or in manuscript form. Lanzi was al- 
ways a devout and ascetic priest. A collection of his 
edifying works on the Sacrament of the Altar, on the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, and on St. Joseph, 
was published at Rome in 1809. 

SoMMERVOGEL, Bibliothéque de la compagnie de Jésus, 8. V.; 
Mavrus Bont, Saggio di Studti del P. Luigi Lanzi (Venice, 
1815); Auess. Capri, Biografia di Luigi Lanzi (Forli, 1840). 

G. GIETMANN. 


Laodicea, a titular see, of Asia Minor, metropolis of 
Phrygia Pacatiana, said to have been originally called 
Diospolis and Rhoas; Antiochus II colonized it be- 
tween 261 and 246 B. c., and gave it the name of his 
wife, Laodice. The city stood on a spur of Mount 
Salbacus, one mile from the left bank of the Lycus, 
between the Asopus and Mount Cadmus; its territory 
lay between the Lycus and the Caprus. In 220 sz. c. 
Acheous was its king; then it formed part of the King- 
dom of Pergamus, and suffered severely during the 
war with Mithridates, but recovered its prosperity 
under Roman rule. About the end of the first cen- 
tury B. c. it was one of the principal cities of Asia 
Minor, both as to industries and commerce, being 
famous for its woollen fabrics and its sandals. It had 
received from Rome the title of free city, and it be- 
came the centre of a conventus juridicus, which com- 
prised twenty-four cities besides itself. Its wealthy 
citizens embellished it with beautiful monuments. 
One of the chief of them, Polemon, became King of 
Armenian Pontus—called after him ‘“‘Polemoniacus”’ 
—and of the coast round Trebizond. The city had a 
school of medicine and gave birth to the two sceptic 
philosophers, Antiochus and Theiodas. Its coins and 
inscriptions show evidence of the worship of Zeus, 
Asculapius, Apollo, and the emperors. It is fre- 
quently mentioned by the Byzantine historians, par- 
ticularly in the epoch of the Comneni, and was fortified 
by the Emperor Manuel. The Mongol and Turkish 
invasions brought on its decay, and then its complete 
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ruin. Its magnificent remains are to be seen near the 
village of Denizli, formerly and more exactly called 
Denizli Ladik (Ladik—Laodicea), in the vilayet of 
Broussa; they consist principally of a stadium, three 
theatres, an aqueduct, sarcophagi, etc. : 

At the beginning of the Christian era, Laodicea was 
inhabited, besides its indigenous population of Hellen- 
ized Syrians, by Greeks, Romans, and an important 
Jewish colony. There is extant a letter from the 
authorities of the city to a Roman magistrate in which 
the former undertake to refrain from molesting the 
Jews in their religious observances and customs. These 
Jews sent regularly to Jerusalem a tribute of twenty 
pounds of gold. Christianity penetrated into the city 
from the earliest times: St. Paul mentions the Church 
of Laodicea as closely united with that of Colossus. 
It had probably been founded by the Colossian Epa- 
phras, who shared the care of it with Nymphas, in 
whose house the faithful used to assemble. Paul asks 
the Colossians to communicate to the Church of Lao- 
dicea the letter which he sends to them, and to read 
publicly that which should come to them from Lao- 
dicea, that is, no doubt, a letter which he had written, 
or was to write, to the Laodiceans (Col., ii, 1 sq.). An 
apocryphal epistle purporting to be from Paul to the 
Laodiceans is extant in Latin and Arabic (see APocRY- 
pua,l, 614). Some of the Greek MSS. end the First 
Epistle to Timothy with these words: ‘‘ Written at 
Laodicea, metropolis of Phrygia Pacatiana’. The 
Church of Laodicea is one of the seven (see Ramsay, 
The Seven Churches of Asia Minor, London, 1908) to 
the bishops of which are addressed the letters at the 
beginning of the Apocalypse (Apoc., ii, 14-21). The 
first bishops attributed to the See of Laodicea are very 
uncertain: St. Archippus (Col., iv, 17); St. Nymphas 
(Col., iv, 15; already indicated as bishop of Laodicea 
by the Apostolic Constitutions, vii, 46); Diotrephes 
(III John, 9). Next comes St. Sagaris, martyr (c. 166). 
Sisinnius is mentioned in the Acts of the martyr St. 
Artemon, a priest of his Church. Nunechius assisted 
at the Council of Nicwa (825). Eugenius, known by an 
inscription, was probably his successor. The Arian 
Cecropius was transferred by Constantius to the See 
of Nicomedia. When Phrygia was divided into two 
parts, Laodicea became the metropolis of Phrygia 
Pacatiana: it figures under this title in all the ‘‘ Noti- 
tiz episcopatuum”. Some twenty incumbents are 
known besides those already enumerated; the last 
occupied the see in 1450. 

There are extant, in Greek, sixty canons of a Coun- 
cil of Laodicea. That this assembly was actually 
held, we have the testimony of Theodoret (‘‘In Co- 
loss.”, 11, 18, P. L., LX-XXII, 619). There has been 
much discussion as to the date: some have even 
thought that the council must have preceded that of 
Nicwa (325), or at least that of Constantinople (381). 
It seems safer to consider it as subsequent to the 
latter. The canons are, undoubtedly, only a résumé 
of an older text, and indeed appear to be derived from 
two distinct collections. They are of great impor- 
tance in the history of discipline and liturgy; Protes- 
tants have often, but quite without reason, invoked 
one of them in opposition to the veneration of angels. 

Lrqutien, Oriens christianus, I, 791-798; Smrrx, Dict. Greek 
and Roman geogr. s. v.; RAMSAY, Cities and bishoprics of Phrygia, 
32-83, 344, 542 sq.; ANDERSON in Journal of Hellenic siudies, 
1897, p. 404; Werser in Jahrbuch des k. deutschen archeolog. 
Instituts, XIII, 1 sq.; Brurimer in Vicourovux, Dict. de la 
Bible,s. v. Laodicée (good bibliography), Laodicéens, épitre aux; 
Bouprinuon, Note sur le concile de Laodicée in Comptes rendus 
du_congres scientif. international des catholiques, 1888, II, 420- 
427; Herein, Histoire des conciles, tr. LectERca, I, 989-1028. 

S. Pérripvés. 


Laodiceans, Eristte To run. See APOCRYPHA, 
sub-title IIT, (5) Apocryphal Epistles. 


Laon. See Sorssons, Diocese or. 


Laos, Vicariate Apostolic of, separated from the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Siam by decree of 4 May, 1899, 
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‘The vast extent of territory in Further India embraced 
within the ecclesiastical unit is politically divided. 
‘The country to the west of the Mekong River, except- 
ing the Province of Bassak, is included in the King- 
dom of Siam; that east of the river is under French 
rule. The vicariate embraces the whole of the Me- 
kong valley from the frontiers of Cambodia as far as 
those of China; on the west is the Menam with tribu- 
tary streams; the mountains of Anam and Tongking 
form the eastern boundary, excluding the district of 
Attopeu which is attached to the Vicariate of astern 
Cochin-China. The ranks of the missionaries have 
been frequently thinned owing to the unhealthy 
nature of the climate; epidemics of cholera morbus 
and bubonic plague are of constant recurrence. 

The vicariate is entrusted to the Paris Society of 
Missions Etrangéres, with residence at Nong-Seng in 
the province of Nakhon-Phanom. The present Apos- 
tolic vicar is Mgr Marie-Joseph Cuaz, titular Bishop 
of Hermopolis Minor. He was born at Lyons, I’rance, 
8 Dec., 1862; elected 30 April, 1899; preconized 22 
June, 1899; and consecrated on 3 Sept. of the same 
year. The history of the territory previous to its 
formation into a separate vicariate is given in Piolet, 
“Tes Missions”’, II (Paris, s. d.), xiii; ef. Neher in 
““Kirchenlex.”, VI, 683. The most recent available 
religious statistics may be found in Inpo-CHina 
{FRENCH), sub-title Present Condition of the Catholic 
Church in French Indo-China. 

Missiones Catholice (Rome,1907); RErInHOLD in BUCHBERGER, 


Kirchliches Handlex., s. v.; Annuaire Pontifical Catholique 
41910); Gerarchia Cattolica (1910); Herper, Konversations- 


Lexikon, 3. v. Lao. 
P. J. MacAuLey. 


La Paz, Diocese oF (PAcrENstrs), in Bolivia. The 
city is the capital of the department of the same name, 
is the most populous city of the Republic of Bolivia, 
and since 1899 its capital. It is about thirty miles 
south-east of Lake Titicaca, is connected by railway 
with the Peruvian harbour town of Puno, situated on 
the lake, and is 12,200 feet above sea-level. The city 
is regularly laid out, but built on very steep ground, 
and according to the last census (1900) has a popula- 
tion of 54,713, chiefly mestizos (called cholos) and 
Aymara Indians. The most prominent buildings are 
a new cathedral built in the eighties of white marble 
with Corinthian columns, situated on the steep plaza, 
and the monastic churches of Santo Domingo, San 
Francisco, and San Juan de Dios. The monasteries 
attached to these churches, although secularized im- 
mediately after the establishment of the republic, 
were later restored to their respective orders. The 
most important monasteries of men are San Francisco, 
La Merced, and La Recoleta; there are also the con- 
vents of the Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, and 
the Carmelite nuns (El Carmen), both new buildings 
which the city government of La Paz made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt, in 1909, to confiscate for school pur- 
poses, ostensibly because, unlike the other orders of 
women in the city engaged in teaching or nursing, 
these two devoted themselves to the contemplative 
life (see the protest of Bishop Armentia in the *‘ Bole- 
tin Eclesidstico”, No. 8, 1909). French Sisters of 
Charity conduct both the city hospitals and a medical 
school is attached to the Loaiza Hospital for women. 
The Academia Aymara was founded in 1900 to foster 
the study of history, and publishes the ‘“ Academia 
Aymara” (La Paz, 1901—). The Sociedad Geografica 
de la Paz, founded in 1889 and reorganized in 1896, 
with four sections, for astronomy, physics, political 
science, and commerce respectively, publishes the 
“‘Boletin”, as well as separate works. Finally, the 
Institution Lejion, formed in 1908 from the Federa- 
cién Enciclopédica, Sociedad Enciclovédica Filantré- 
pica, and the Unidén Filarménica, for the promotion 
of the study of natural science, and also of philo- 
sophical and sociological studies, issues the “ Revista”. 
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La Paz is one of the oldest Spanish colonies on the 
table-land of Old Peru. In 1549 the city was founded 
by Captain Alonzo de Mendoza (according to others, 
about 1548, by Diaz de Medina) on the site of an ear- 
lier Indian settlement called Chuquiabo (‘gold field”’, 
because gold was washed here). To commemorate 
the restoration of peace after the civil war following 
the insurrection of Gonzalo Picarro, the city was called 
Nuestra Senora de la Paz. After the victory of the 
patriot army under General Sucre at Ayacucho (1824) 
it was named La Paz de Ayacucho, but the latter 
designation was used as seldom as the former, and the 
city, afterwards as before, was called simply ‘La 
Paz”’. One of the most remarkable events in its his- 
tory was the siege endured during the Indian revolt 
under Tupac Amaru in 1780, heroically repulsed by 
the commandant of the town, Sebastiano Segurola. 
Later, during the South American struggles for inde- 
pendence, La Paz was one of the first cities to join the 
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movement. On 16 July, 1809, citizens and soldiers 
rose, at first, it is true, only against the French party 
and in favour of Ferdinand VII, but with the ultimate 
object of freeing themselves from the mother country. 
This first uprising was suppressed by General Goye- 
neche, who was sent from Lima against the insur- 
gents, and had all the chiefs executed. After the 
battle of Ayacucho La Paz was the head-quarters of 
General Sucre and since then, at intervals, has been 
the capital of the country. 

The Diocese of La Paz was separated from that of 
Chareas by Paul V, 4 July, 1605 (see La Prara, Dio- 
CESE oF). In the records of the Audiencia de Charcas, 
preserved in the ‘“‘Archivo General de Indias” at 
Simanecas, Diego de Zambrana y Guzman appears to 
have been the first bishop, though he apparently did 
not take possession of his see. The first bishop 
vouched for by history was Domingo Balderrama, 
O.P., who assumed office in 1610 (d. 1615). He was 
suceeeded in 1616 by Pedro de Valencia, who died in 
1631. blind and an octogenarian. The next bishop, 
highly trained in law and literature, was Ieliciano de 
la Vega, from 1628 Bishop of Popaydn, who remained 
for only a year (1639) at the head of the diocese. He 
published the first synodal constitutions and died in 
1640, Archbishop of Mexico. Among the subsequent 
bishops the following are prominent: Antonio de 
Castro y Castillo, O.F.M. (1648-53), whose detailed 
report on his diocese is preserved in the Archivo Gen- 
eral de Indias at Simancas (printed in the “ Boletin 
Eclesidstico”’, 1908-9, No. 5 sqq.); Juan de Queipo; 
Llano y Valdés (1681-95), who finished the first ca- 
thedral (1685) and was subsequently transferred to 
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Charcas. The eleventh bishop, Agustin Rodriguez 
Delgado, was made Bishop of Panama in 1725 and be- 
came bishop of La Paz in 1731, in which capacity, in 
1738, he edited the constitutions of the Third Dioc- 
esan Synod of La Paz. In 1743 he was appointed 
Archbishop of Charcas and in 1746 Archbishop of 
Lima, and died in the same year on his way to Lima. 
Gregorio Francisco de Campos (1764-87) completed 
the Franciscan monastery and dedicated it on 23 
April, 1784. The twenty-sixth bishop, Juan de Dios 
Bosque (1874-90), published 29 November, 1883, 
the synodal constitutions still in force. The actual 
bishop (the twenty-eighth) Mgr. Nicolas Armentia, 
O.F.M., has rendered distinguished services in the 
geographical exploration of Bolivia. He was born 5 
December, 1845, at Bernedo in the Spanish province 
of Alava, received his early education in Biscaglia and 
in 1860 entered the French Franciscan province of 
St-Louis. In 1865 he was sent to the Franciscan col- 
lege at La Paz, where he was ordained in 1869, after 
which he laboured from 1871 till 1880 as a missionary 
among the Indians in Tumupasa and Covendo. In 
June, 1881, he went to the Araunas and Pacaguaras 
on business for the Government. Witha knapsack on 
his back containing clothes, provisions, and a sextant, 
a breviary in one hand and a compass in the other, he 
traversed the broad territory between the Beni and 
Madre de Dios Rivers. He followed the Beni for its 
entire length and examined the surrounding forests, 
remaining until 1883. After his return to La Paz he 
published, in 1884, the result of his explorations under 
the title ‘‘Diario de sus viajes 4 las tribus compren- 
didas entre el Beni y Madre de Dios y en ele arroyo de 
Iv6n en los dos afios de 1882 y 1883”. In May, 1884, 
Armentia navigated the Madre de Dios, pushing as 
far as 10°S. lat., exploring the Orton River (Tahua- 
manu), among others, and returning to La Paz in 
August, 1886. Here, in 1887, he published his second 
work: ‘‘Navegacién del Madre de Dios” (in “‘ Biblio- 
teca Boliviana de geograffa é historia’’, I), translated 
into Italian by Marcellino da Civezza in his ‘‘ Storia 
universale delle missioni I'rancescane” (VII, Flor- 
ence, 1894, part IV, 503-663). In this Armentia de- 
scribes, besides the fauna and flora of the countries he 
traversed, the customs and tongues of the tribes he 
visited, especially the Araunas, and laid before the 
Government a plan showing how the work of civiliza- 
tion begun by him among these savages could be most 
effectively carried on. On 22 October, 1901, Ar- 
mentia was appointed Bishop of La Paz, and 24 Febru- 
ary, 1902, was consecrated at Sucre. He published the 
“Regla Consueta”’ of his order in 184 articles (8 Dec., 
1903), and wrote a valuable history of the old Fran- 
ciscan missions in Bolivia under the title ‘‘ Relacién 
histérica de las misiones Franciscanas de Apolo- 
bamba, por otro nombre Frontera de Caupolican”’ 
(La Paz, 1903). 

The diocese includes the entire Department of La 
Paz and the Province of Magdalena in the Department 
of Beni. It numbers 700,000 inhabitants in 72 par- 
ishes, served by about one hundred secular priests. 
The religious congregations represented in the diocese 
are the Franciscans, with the missionary college of 
San José, opened at La Paz in 1837; the Franciscan 
Recollects with various mission schools; the Jesuits 
with a flourishing college (150 day scholars and 50 
interns); the Mercedarians with free schools; the 
Lazarists with a college; Dom Bosco’s Salesians with 
an institute opened in 1887 (a business and trade 
school). The Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Sisters of the Most Sacred Heart (Picpus 
Sisters), the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, and the 
Daughters of St. Anne devote themselves to teaching 
and works of charity, while the Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception and the Carmelite nuns follow the 
contemplative life. The cathedral chapter has ten 
canons. 
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MippenporF, Peru, III (Berlin, 1859), 329-43; Scntrz- 
Houzuausen, Der Amazonas, 2nd ed. by Kuassert (Freiburg 
im Br., 1895), 362 sq.; SprnuMAnn, In der Neuen Watt, I (2nd 
ed., Freiburg im Br., 1904), 132; Boletin Eclesiisteco de la 
diccesis de Nuestra Senora de la Paz, monthly (La Paz, 1908—), 
with a catalogue of bishops in nos. 1-4. Concerning the Fran- 
ciscan missions of the diocese, cf. the above-quoted work of 
Bishop Armentia and the bibliography of La Priara, Diocesz 
oF; Bouiyia; Acta Ordinis Minorum, XXIV (Rome, 1905), 
359 sqq.; MarIaANo FERNANDEZ, Conspectus omnium missionum 
Ordinis Fratrum Minorum (Quaracchi, 1905), 175 sqq.; Hot- 
ZAPFEL, Handbuch der Geschichte des Franciskanerordens (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1909), 515. Concerning the Salesian Institute see 
Salesianische Nachrichten, III (Turin, 1897), 160 sqq., 183 sqq. 
On Bishop Armentia’s explorations: MARCELLINO DA CIVEZZA, 
op. cit., VII, pt. IV, introduction, p. xxx sgq.; Scuttz-Ho.z- 
HAUSEN, op. cit., 343 sqq.; PoLtaKowskI in Verhandl. d. Gesell- 
schaft fir Erdkunde (Berlin, 1888), 475. 

GREGOR REINHOLD. 


Lap Cloth. See GrREMIALE. 


Laplace, Pirrre-Srmion, mathematical and phys- 
ical astronomer, b. in Beaumont-en-Auge, near Caen, 
Department of Calvados, France, in March (dates 
given 28, 25, 23, 22), 1749; d. in Paris, 5 March, 1827. 
The son of a small farmer, he became connected with 
the military school 
of his town, first 
as pupil, then as 
teacher. At the 
age of eighteen he 
went to Paris, and, 
after convincing 
d’Alembert of his 
talents by a letter 
on the principles 
of mechanics; ob- 
tained a professor- 
ship at the mili- 
tary school of the 
capital. Later he 
became examiner 
of the royal artil- 
lery (1784) and 
professor at the 
Ecole Normale. 
During the politi- 
cal changes in 
France he sought 
favour with Revo- 
lution, consul, em- 
peror, and king. In 1799 he accepted from the con- 
sul the post of minister of the interior, but, after 
six weeks, was removed for administrative inca- 
pacity. He was a member and even chancellor 
(1803) of the Senate, and great officer of the Legion of 
Honour and of the new Order of Reunion. After the 
downfall of Napoleon (1814) he was nominated Peer 
of France, with the right of a seat in the Chamber, and 
in 1817 was raised to the dignity of marquis. His last 
years were spent in his villa of Arcueil, which became 
a centre of learned visitcrs and studious young men 
(Biot, Poisson, ete.). The Société d’Arcueil was 
founded with his co-operation. Whereas he remained 
in undisturbed friendship with his great scientific 
rival Legrange, other scientists, like Young and Le- 
gendre, complained of him for not acknowledging 
their work. Laplace married at the age of thirty-nine, 
and a son was born to him in 1789. His scientific 
discoveries were made between the twentieth and 
fortieth years of his life. The succeeding thirty-eight 
years were spent in composing the immortal works: 
“The System of the World” (1796) and the ‘‘ Mechan- 
ics of the Heavens’ (1799-1825). 

Analysis owes to Laplace mainly the full develop- 
ment of the vo-efficients, of the potential and of the 
theory of probabilities. In the line of celestial me- 
chanics his glory was made by the discovery (an- 
nounced in 1773) of the invariability of the planetary 
mean motions and the consequent stability of the 
solar system. The “Exposition du Systéme du 
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Monde”, in which the results are presented without 
mathematical deductions, showed such linguistic ex- 
cellence that it secured him a seat among the Forty of 
the French Academy (1816) and for a time the presi- 
dency of that body (1817). The five volumes of the 
“Mécanique Céléste’”” made him the Newton of 
France. He was admitted to the French Academy of 
Sciences, first as associate (1773) and then as member 
(1785), and took a prominent place in the Institute, 
into which the Academy developed (1796). He was 
one of the founders of the Bureau of Longitudes and 
for a while its president. The Royal Society of Lon- 
don and the principal academies of Europe honoured 
him with membership. Great scientists, like Ber- 
thollet, Cuvier, Humboldt, dedicated their works to 
him. The collected works of Laplace were printed 
twice: by the Government in seven volumes (1843- 
47), the Chamber granting forty thousand franes; and 
again, at the expense of General Laplace (who left 
seventy thousand franes for the purpose) and his 
niece the Marquise of Colbert, in thirteen volumes 
(1878-1904), under the auspices of the Academy of 
Sciences. An English translation of the ‘‘ Mécanique 
Céléste” by Dr. Bowditch appeared in Boston (1829- 
39) in four volumes. 

Laplace was born and died a Catholic. It has been 
asserted that to Laplace the Creator was an hypoth- 
esis. The origin of this assertion lies in the misinter- 
pretation of a passage of the ‘‘Systéme du Monde” 
(Oeuvres, VI, 1835, p. 480), where it is evident that by 
““vain hypotheses’? Laplace meant the Deus ex ma- 
china of Newton and the “‘ perpetual miracle” of Leib- 
niz’s Harmony. It is true that Laplace indulges in a 
frivolous remark against Callistus III both in the 
“Theory of Probabilities”’ (Introduction, also sepa- 
rately as ‘‘ Essai Philosophique”’) and in the ‘‘System 
of the World” (IV, iv). He partly atoned for it by 
omitting the remark in his fourth edition of the ‘‘ Es- 
sai’’. Death prevented him from doing the same in 
the sixth edition of the ‘‘Syst¢me du Monde”’, the 
correcting of which he had commenced during his last 
illness. He died at his home in Paris, Rue du Bac, 
attended by the curé of the Foreign Missions, in 
whose parish he was to be buried, and the curé of 
Arcueil, whom he had called to administer the last 
vomforts of religion (de Joannis, p. 27). 

Porsson, Discours prononcé aux Obséques de M. le Marquis de 
Laplace in Connaissance des Temps pour Van 1830; Payn, Sur 
2’ Origine du Monde (Paris, 1884); pp Joannis, Formation Mé- 
canique du Systeme du Monde (Amiens, 1897), reprinted from 
Etudes, LX XI (Paris, 1897); Fourter, Eloge historique de La- 
place in Mémoires de l’ Académie des Sciences (Paris, 1831). 
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Lapland and Lapps.—About 150,000 square miles 
of the most northerly regions of Europe, from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the White Sea, from the Pole and 
the Arctic Ocean to the 62° N. lat., are occupied by a 
partly stationary, partly nomadic people of Mongo- 
lian race, usually designated as ‘‘ Lapps”’, while their 
neighbours eall the territory over which they migrate 
‘‘Samelads” and the people themselves ‘‘Same’’, 
though many prefer the term Fjelman (mountaineers). 
The country is rich and varied. Radiant days and mid- 
night sun alternate with months of night and twilight, 
contrasts that can scarcely be found elsewhere on earth. 
Deep obscure forests surround bright sheets of water; 
majestic rivers hurry over mighty cataracts to the sea; 
here ice-capped mountain peaks tower skyward; there 
innumerable herds of reindeer pasture in the grassy 
river valleys. The earth conceals all kinds of treasure, 
thus the inexhaustible iron mines at Gellivare are well 
known (in 1901 output 1,200,000 tons) as among the 
richest in the world. The total number of Lapps (the 
nation as such has exerted no influence on the develop- 
ment of mankind and therefore has no individual 
history) is about 30,000, of whom 2000 live on Russo- 
Finnish, 8000 on Swedish, and 20,000 on Norwegian 
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This singular race is divided into three different 
groups: mountain, forest, and fisher Lapps. The 
first two are nomadic and almost entirely dependent 
upon reindeer. Nearly all the needs of the Lapps are 
supphed by this useful creature, which closely resem- 
bles a stag. The flesh provides his food; from its 
milk he obtains cheese; from the hide, clothes, leather, 
foot and tent covering, while the antlers yield material 
for knife blades, vessels, ete. During the winter the 
mountain Lapps move down from their storm driven 
heights to the sheltering valleys. Here they linger 
until spring and while here slaughter superfluous ani- 
mals. They conceal their provisions in storehouses 
(njallas) to save them from depredation. Into the 
part of the ewoptes (that is sheds resting on piles) not 
used to dry meat, they bring tools and sledges for the 
summer. On the approach of spring they return to 
the green mountain meadows where the reindeer calve 
and then, having abundant food, supply milk for 
nourishment and for making cheese. The dwellings 
of these Lapps consist of an easily movable kata, or 
conical hut, with skins fastened over the poles and 
ceilings and in winter roofed over with turf. These 
huts are fifteen to sixteen feet in diameter at the base 
and from six to fifteen feet in height. They have two 
entrances but no windows. The smoke from the fire- 
place in the middle escapes through an opening above. 
Around the hearth men and dogs, parents, with chil- 
dren and servants, lie on fir or birch twigs covered 
with skins. Less laborious than the lives of the 
mountain Lapps are those of the forest Lapps who 
have fixed places of abode and dwell in log-houses. 
Twice a year, in spring and autumn, they leave their 
hearths and devote themselves to hunting and fishing. 
The rest of the time they are employed, like the moun- 
tain Lapps, in breeding reindeer. The forest Lapp is 
in every respect more favoured than the rest of his 
race, and enjoys such luxuries of civilization as salt, 
meal, coffee, and tobacco. The fisher Lapps have 
few resources, and at the best have only a few reindeer 
to dispose of. They are industrious and depend solely 
on the often insufficient results of their toil. Absolute 
pauperism is frequent among them. As to physical 
traits, the Lapps are usually small and slight in figure 
like the Scandinavians and Russians; their heads are 
broad, the profile sharp and the expression somewhat 
sad. Their complexion is yellowish and the long jaw 
and pointed chin develop only a scanty beard. They 
love gay coloured clothes adorned with rude ornaments 
of silver or tin and make them with much skill. They 
are not lacking in mental capacity and few Lapps are 
totally illiterate. Education is provided by means of 
a few established schools and the aid of travelling 
teachers. Kindness and gentleness form the bright 
side of the Lapps’ character. Thieving israre. It is 
natural that an isolated people, but too frequently the 
victim of natural forces, should be given over to 
superstition. ‘ 

Formerly the Lapps were polytheists. Ibmel ap- 
pears to have been invested with a sort of leading réle 
among the gods, and his name is still used figuratively. 
To-day most of the people profess, at least outwardly, 
the Confession of Augsburg. ‘There are several par- 
ishes, e. g. Kautokeins and Karajok in Norway, Kare- 
suanda and Jukkejarin In Sweden, where religious serv- 
ice is held in both the Scandinavian and Lapp lan- 
guages, or only in the latter. It is abridged and the 
attendance is slack. About four times a year, how- 
ever (at the so-called Helgdagar), the contrary is true. 
The multitudes who assemble at that time combine 
business and pleasure, markets and popular sports 
with religious celebrations. A few thousand Lapps 
were Christianized in the sixteenth century by monks 
from the Russian island-monastery of Solowetzkoij 
and were enrolled as members of the Orthodox Church. 
Their new ‘‘religion” was no more seriously taken 
than the Protestant Christianity of the Southern Lapp. 
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Attempts at conversion were certainly made during 
the Middle Ages from Upsala, the archbishop of which 
was the protector of the nomads of the northern prov- 
inces, tributary to Sweden; the missions, however, 
made no real progress, though at the time of the Cal- 
mar Union (1397) the rich Lapp, Margarethe, took a 
lively interest in them and a priest named Tolsti was 
sent to preach the Gospel and erect churches for them. 
After the schism, Gustavus I Vasa took the matter up 
again and is said to have sent Brigittine monks from 
Vadstena to these northern missions. Charles IX 
had some chapels built, caused the Lapp language to 
be used by preachers, and laid the foundations for 
much of the work done later. In Norway, instruction 
in their native language were first given the Lapps in 
1714 at the instigation of Thomas of Westen. This 
brought about conversions, but in 1774 when the in- 
structions were once more confined to Danish, the 
neophytes fell away. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century an unsuccessful mission was undertaken by 
the Moravian Brotherhood. Since then much has 
been done to Christianize and civilize these people. 
Numerous grammars, dictionaries, and readers have 
been written, religious tracts disseminated, and even 
portions of the Holy Scriptures translated into their 
language. Since the repeal of adverse legislation, the 
Catholic Church has likewise endeavoured to gain an 
influence over these poor nomads. Unlike the Prot- 
estant missionaries, fathers of families, the unmarried 
Catholic priests have chosen the severe winter season 
for their work. The results, indeed, are yet moderate, 
though the future offers relatively favourable pros- 
pects. 


Scuerrer, Histoire de la Laponie, tr. from the Latin (1678); 
Harrune AND Dutuk, Fahrten durch Norwegen und die Lapp- 
mark (1877); Escarp, Le prince Roland Bonaparte en Lapponie 
(1886); Roxtanp Bonaparts, Note on the Lapps of Finmark 
(1886); BaumGaRTEN, Nordische Fahrten, I (Freiburg, 1889); 
Ipem, Durch Skandinavien nach St. Petersburg (Freiburg, 1890); 
Katholische Missionen (1897-8 and 1900-1); Scuuuzp, Abriss 
einer Geschichte der Briidergemeinden (1901); Vauu, Lapperne 
og den lapske Mission (1866); Frits, Lappisk Mythologi, 
Eventyr og Folkesagn (Christiania, 1871); Ippm, Lerikon Lap- 
ponicum (1885—); Storm, Hist. top. skrifter firfattede i Norge 
2 det 16% aarhundrede (1895); Hoursere, Genom Sveriger 
byjder (1883); Svenska Turistforeningens Reschandbécker, VI: 
Schweden (1900); Svenska Turistforeningens  droskrifter 
(1882—) gives full instructioa on Lapland, its nature and in- 
habitants, as far as they concern Sweden. Each volume is 
furnished with an index. A systematic summary of works on 
Lapland previous to 1899 appears in the Annals for 1899 (pp. 
416, 418); see Hazertus, Meddelanden fran Nordiska Meeseet 
(1898); Latin, Nord. Museets Fataburen (1906) with the criti- 
cism of FELLMAN, Anteckningar under min vistelse 1 Lappmar- 
ken (Helsingfors, 1906), of especial value for Russian Finland. 

Prus WITTMANN. 


La Plata, Diocese or (De Prata).—The city of 
La Plata, capital of the Argentine Province of Buenos 
Aires, is situated on the right bank of the Rio de la 
Plata, about 35 miles south-east of the city of Buenos 
Aires. In 1895 the inhabitants numbered 45,410, 
and 80,000 in 1907, most of them foreigners, with 
Italians predominating. When, in 1880, the city of 
Buenos Aires was ceded to the Federal Government, 
the national Congress resolved to build a new capital 
for the Province of Buenos Aires. The foundation 
stone of this new capital was laid 19 November, 1882; 
it was named La Plata, and grew rapidly in the 80’s, 
but came to a standstill in 1890, and has not recovered 
yet. The far-famed artificial harbour assures the 
town an important future, though its nearness to 
Buenos Aires has temporarily checked its develop- 
ment. Among the important buildings belonging to 
the town are those of the National University of La 
Plata, which was developed, in 1905, out of the pro- 
vincial university, and now (1909) has four faculties 
anda yearly budget of 1,080,000 pesos(about $440,000). 
Attached to the university are the library and univer- 
sity extension, containing 41,000 volumes, the Museo 
de la Plata, founded in 1877, with valuable anthro- 
pological, palzeontological, zoological, and mineral 
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collections, and an astronomical observatory erected 
in 1882. The parish church of San Ponciano, built in 
1883, served as pro-cathedral until 1901, when the 
present large Gothic cathedral took its place. 

The See of La Plata, by wish of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment, was founded at the same time as the Sees of 
Santa Fé and Tucumén, by Bull of Leo XIII, “In 
Petri Cathedra’’, 15 February, 1897, and canonically 
established 36 May, 1897, by an edict of Archbishop: 
Udalislao Castellano of Buenos Aires. It is a suffra- 
gan of Buenos Aires, with jurisdiction over the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires and the Territory of Pampa. 
Central, both of these formerly belonging to the Arch- 
diocese of Buenos Aires. The diocese and the cathe- 
dral are under the patronage of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, while the Province of Buenos Aires is under 
the patronage of St. Martin of Tours. The Arch- 
bishop of Buenos Aires took charge of the new diocese 
until the appointment, in 1898, of the first bishop, 
Mgr. Mariano Antonio Espinosa. The present bishop 
(1909), Mgr. Nepomuceno Terrero y Escalada, was. 
appointed in 1900. There is also an auxiliary bishop, 
Mgr. Francisco Alberti, titular Bishop of Siunia. 

On 29 December, 1909,,the diocese numbered 
1,700,000 inhabitants, mostly Catholics; 130 parishes ;. 
260 secular priests and 60 religious. ‘The communi- 
ties of men are represented in the diocese by: Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, Fathers of the Sacred Heart. 
from the Diocese of Bayonne, Pallottines, Community 
of the Divine Word, Passionists, Salesians—to whom, 
since 1896, the Mission of Pampa Central has been en- 
trusted (see Paraconta)—as also Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine and Marists. The female com- 
munities are: Daughters of Our Lady of Mercy, Sis- 
ters of Mary Help of Christians, Poor Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Buenos Aires, Sisters of the Divine Saviour, 
of the Blessed Sacrament, of St. Anthony, of the Di- 
vine Master, Vincentians, Sisters of the Garden, of 
Our Lady of Lujar, of the Rosary (native and French), 
of the Child Jesus, of Mercy, of the Good Shepherd, 
Franciscan Tertiaries. Sisters of the Cross, of St. Cam- 
illus, of the Immaculate Conception, Capuchins, Sis- 
ters of the Holy Ghost, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
French Sisters of St. Joseph, Servants of Mary, of the 
Holy Union, Dominicanesses of the Annunciation, 
Franciscans of Charity, of Saint Martha, and Sisters: 
of the Poor of St. Catherine of Siena. 

Boletin Eclestdstico de la diécesis de la Plata (1898—); La Lec- 
tura del Domingo, Publicacién semanal de instruccién religiosa, 
etc. (La Plata, 1883—); Scuupp, Ein Besuch am La Plata (Frei- 
burg, 1891), 211-32, reprinted in part by Spirriman, In der 
Neuer Welt, I (2nd ed., Freiburg, 1904), 227-31; Salesianische 


Nachrichten, XV (Trent and Turin, 1909), 249-54 (Reports of 
the Salesian Missionaries of Don Bosco in Pampa Central). 


GREGOR REINHOLD. 


La Plata (or CHarcas), ARCHDIOCESE OF (DE 
Puata).—La Plata, besides being the metropolitan 
see of Bolivia, is one of the three principal cities of 
that republic. The other two are La Paz and Cocha- 
bamba. The city owes its origin to the famous sil- 
ver mines of Potosf, which are nearby. Owing to the 
chill climate of Potosi, which is about 13,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, the wealthy mine-owners: 
conceived the idea of seeking a more pleasant habita- 
tion for their families, in a milder temperature, about 
sixty miles to the north-east. The city is said to have 
been founded as early as 1536, under the name of Villa 
de la Plata (Silver City); it was also long called, from 
the district in which it is situated, Chareas, or popu- 
larly, Chuquisaca (Golden Gate). After the victory of 
General Sucre near Ayacucho (1824), it was named in 
his honour, Sucre. La Plata is built on a plateau, 
8837 feet above the level of the sea, on the Cochimayo, 
a tributary of the Pileomayo, flowing into it from the 
left, and is the metropolis of the department of Chu- 
quisaca, numbering 20,907 inhabitants (1900), chiefly 
Indians and Mestizos. The city is the residence of the 
archbishop, has a medical institute founded in 1905, 
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with a meteorological observatory, a museum of anat- 
omy and natural history, a Franciscan missionary 
college, built in 1837 by Father Herrero, O.F.M., a 
flourishing college of arts and industries of the Sa- 
lesians of Don Bosco (connected with the Oratory), an 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri, also a geographical society, 
whose principal work has been the * Diccionario geo- 
grafico del departamento de Chuquisaca” (Suere, 
1903). The many churches of the city are for the 
most part unattractive, the exteriors covered with un- 
sightly stucco work, the interiors with wretched paint- 
ings. The only one worthy of note is the Cathedral of 
Nuestra Senora de Guadalupv, a building with three 
naves and an imposing tower, This cathedral is re- 
markable for its wealth of treasures in silver, which, 
however, have recently diminished in importance, a 
part having been melted down by President Melgarejo. 
The miraculous image of Our Lady of Guadalune, 
about seven feet in height, and encrusted with dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, and pearls, is still in the 
church, and is valued at about two million dollars. 
Of the twenty-four massive silver candelabra, there 
are two at present weighing each about 110 pounds. 
Also in the cathedral are a large number of valuable 
paintings, among others a ‘‘ Madonna de la Paz” by 
Murillo, a “‘Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew” by Ri- 
bera, a ‘‘ Crucifixion of St. Andrew” by Montufar. In 
the adjoining chapel of San Juan de Mata are two ar- 
tistic statues of St. Clement and St. Aquila, both con- 
taining relics of the saints. The spacious sala capitu- 
lar, or chapter hall, contains the portraits of all the 
archbishops. 

The Diocese of La Plata, or Charcas, was erected by 
Bull of Julius III, 27 June, 1552, as a suffragan of 
Lima. On 4 July, 1605, Paul V founded two new dio- 
ceses out of La Plata territory, La Paz and Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, and on 20 July, 1609, raised La Plata to 
metropolitanrank. The province formerly embraced, 
in addition to the two above-mentioned dioceses, prac- 
tically all the territory now comprised in Chile, Argen- 
tina, Panama, Paraguay, etc. To-day the bounda- 
ries of the ecclesiastical Province of La Plata coincide 
with those of the Republic of Bolivia, embracing only 
the suffragan Dioceses of La Paz, Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, and Cochabamba, erected in 1847. The list of 
bishops of La Plata comprises six names; that of the 
archbishops, thirty-six, including the present incum- 
bent of the see. Prominent among them are: Alonso 
de Peralta (1609-16), who died in the odour of sanc- 
tity; Fernando de Arfas y Ugarte (1627-30), pre- 
viously Bishop of Quito and Archbishop of Santa Fé de 
Bogota, held the first provincial synod in 1629, was a 
true father to the Indians, and died, in 1638, Arch- 
bishop of Lima; Gaspar de Villaroel, O.8.A. (1659-67), 
formerly Bishop of Santiago de Chile and Arequipa, 
also known as a writer on canon law and exegetics 
(Hurter, “Nomenclator literarius”, 2nd ed., Innsbruck, 
II, 1893, 138); Crist6éval de Castilla y Zamora (1659- 
82), natural son of Philip IV of Spain, who built the 
archiepiscopal seminary and the former archiepiscopal 
palace (now the president’s mansion); Bartolomé 
Gonzalez y Poveda (1683-92), who expended a hun- 
dred thousand pesos on the erection of the side aisles 
and the tower of the cathedral; Pedro Miguel de Argan- 
dofia (1761-76), formerly Bishop of Cérdova de Tucu- 
man, who built the chapter hall and held the second 
provincial synod in 1776, during the course of which 
his death occurred; the Discalced Carmelite José An- 
tonio de San Alberto (1785-1804), a veritable father 
of the poor, who founded the local Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri and was also a writer of some merit on 
ascetical subjects; the Benedictine Benito Maria de 
Mox6 y Francolf (1807-16), a well-trained scholar, the 
author of homilies and also of some polished poems in 
Latin and Italian, who died at Salta, in Argentina, 
having been banished thither by General Rondeau; 
Pedro Puch y Solona (1862-85), who assisted at the 
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Vatican Council. The present (thirty-sixth) arch- 
bishop is a Franciscan, Sebastiano Francisco Pifferi, 
born 4 N ovember, 1848, at Castelmadama in the Dio- 
cese of Tivoli, Italy. He entered the Franciscan 
Order, 9 November, 1863, made his profession 20 Jan- 
uary, 1868, and was ordained to the priesthood, 14 
May, 1871. He first worked in Bolivia as commissary 
general of his order, and in 1905 was appointed titular 
Bishop of Jericho and coadjutor of the aged Arch- 
bishop Miguel de los Santos Taborga (1898-1906), on 
whose death (30 April, 1906) he succeeded to the archi- 
episcopal See of La Plata. 

Sratistics.—According to a communication from 
Archbishop Pifferi, of January, 1910, the Archdiocese 
of La Plata embraces the departments of Chuquisaca, 
Potosf, Oruro, and Tarija, with an approximate area 
of 165,200 sq. miles, and a population of 805,299. 
The archdiocese is divided into 13 deaneries (vicari- 
ates forane), and comprises 135 parishes, over 200: 
vice-parishes, with 172 secular priests and 99 regular 
priests, besides 10 regular clerics not priests, and 26 
lay brothers, in 6 monasteries of men, and 159 sisters 
in 21 houses. There are 70 students in the seminary. 
The 10 mission stations among the pagan Indians, and 
7 mixed stations are all attended from the missionary 
colleges of the Franciscans. The religious congrega~ 
tions represented in the archdiocese are as follows: 
Franciscans, with monasteries at Sucre, Potosf, Oruro, 
and Tarija, all in the province of San Antonio de las: 
Chareas. Of these four monasteries, Potos{ (founded 
1547), Sucre (mentioned above), and Tarija (1607), 
have flourishing missionary colleges in charge of mis- 
sions among the pagan Indians. Moreover, the Ora- 
torians of St. Philip Neri have an oratory at Sucre; 
Don Bosco’s Salesians a college of arts and industries. 
(with oratory) at Sucre; the Lazarists, a house at 
Sucre; the Discaleed Carmelite nuns, monasteries at. 
Sucre and Potosf; the Poor Clares and the Servants of 
Mary, each a house at Sucre; the Augustinian nuns, a 
monastery at Potosi; lastly, the Daughters of St. 
Anne have foundations at Sucre, Potosi, Orura, Ta- 
rija,and Tupiza. In addition to 14 religious schools, 
there are 2 educational institutions for boys (with 360 
pupils) and one for girls (with an attendance of 1200), 
and 6 hospitals and hospices. Besides the Spanish 
language, there are Indian dialects still in use—Qui- 
chua, Aymara, and Guaranf. St. Barbara, virgin and 
martyr, is patroness of the diocese. 


Scutirz-HoizHausEeN, Der Amazonas, 2nd ed. prepared by 
Kuasserr (Freiburg im Br., 1895), 363 sqq., SprnypMaNnn, Jn 
der neuen Welt, I (2nd ed., Freiburg im Br., 1904), 132 sqq.; 
Diccionario geografico del departamento de Chuquisaca, ed. GEO- 
GRAPHICAL Socipry OF Sucre (Sucre, 1903); Tasoraa, Un 
capitulo de la historia de la época colonial (La Plata, 1905) (with 
list of bishops), pp. 41-51. On the Franciscan missions of the 
archdiocese, cf. FERNANDEZ, Conspectus omnium missionum 
Ordinis Fratrum Minorum (Quaracchi, 1905), 173-88; also 
Carpt's, Las misiones Franciscanas entre los infideles de Bolivia 
(Barcelona, 1886); Corravo, II collegio Francescano dv Tarija e 
le sue missioni, Italian tr. by Vi~LoRest (Quaracchi, 1885); 
MarrTareiut, Ll Colegio Franciscano de Potosi y_ sus misiones 
(Potosi, 1890); pe Nino, Una pagina 6 sea continuacwn de la. 
historia de misiones Franciscanas del colegio de Potosi (Potosi, 
1908); Armenia, Relacidn histérica de las misiones Francis- 
canas de Apolobamba, por otre nombre Fronterra de Caupolican 
(officialed., La Paz, 1903). On the Salesians at Sucre, Salesian- 
ische Nachrichten, XV (Trent and Turin, 1909), 286. 

GREGOR REINHOLD. 


Lanparent, Atpert Auauste bE, French geolo- | 
gist, b. at Bourges, 30 Dec., 1839; d. at Paris, 12 May, 
1908. He made a brilliant course of studies at the Ecole 
Polvtechniaue in Paris, graduating there the first, of 
his promotion, and at the School of Mines. Having 
been appointed mining engineer in 1864, he was 
chosen by Elie de Beaumont as a member of the staff 
entrusted with the task of drawing the geological map 
of France. From 1866 to 1880 he contributed, with 
Delesse, articles on geology to the “Annales des 
Mines”. In 1874 he was made secretary of the com- 
mittee on the submarine tunnel between England and 
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France, and conducted the soundings with such skill 
that his report was pronounced most valuable and 
served as a basis for subsequent inquiries on the ques- 
tion. The French Government gave him the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. Towards the end of 1875 a 
chair of geology and mineralogy was founded for him 
at the Catholic University of Paris. For a few years 
he occupied that position without severing his con- 
nexion with the mining department, and when the leave 
of absence he had obtained was cancelled (1880), he 
preferred to give up his official position and continue to 
teach a science so dear to him in an atmosphere more 
congenial to his religious convictions. In 1880 he was 
elected president of the Geological Society of France. 
Two years later he began to write his “Traité de 
Géologie”, published at Paris in 1884, the style of 
which work was as remarkable as its contents. He 
treated the subject in a new way, abandoning the old 
methods and laying the foundation of the scientific 
history of the earth. Instead of confining himself to a 
dry deseription and to a mere enumeration of fossils, 
he ventured to make hypotheses on terrestrial dy- 
namics, as well as on the past and present evolutions 
of the earth. In 1885 appeared his “Cours de Minér- 
alogie”, which gained him the presidency of the 
French Society of Mineralogy, and a prize from the 
Academy of Sciences. Not long afterwards he began 
at the Catholic University his lectures on physical 
geography, a work of such merit that he was offered 
the chairmanship of the central committee of the So- 
ciety of Geography in 1895, and was sent to represent 
the society at the international congress held in Lon- 
don. In 1896 he published his “ Lecgons de Géogra- 
phie Physique”, a work of decided originality. Lap- 
parent was the first to treat this subject in France, and 
the success of his lectures at the Catholic University, 
the first ever given in this department, prompted the 
French Government to establish a similar chair at the 
Sorbonne. His chief qualities as teacher consisted in 
the clearness and method of his treatment. He saw 
at once the essential points of a question and showed 
them in a new light. Hence the enduring success of 
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his publications, which were many tin.es reprinted. 
However deep and complicated the subject, his treat- 
ment made for simplicity. In recognition of his ser- 
vices to science, he was elected to the Academy of 
Sciences in June, 1897, and in May, 1907, when Ber- 
thelot died, de Lapparent succeeded him as secretary 
of that academy. ; 
De Lapparent was not only a prolific author of orig- 
inal scientific works, but also, in the highest sense of 
the term, a remarkable “popularizer”. Considering 
that the proper réle of the scientist, holding by his 
work the closest communion with truth in this world, 
is to spread this truth abroad, he set forth in words 
perfectly simple and clear, but withal perfectly exact, 
the great problems of contemporary science. The 
style in which he did this derived an added dignity 
from the very simplicity in which he clothed these ab- 
stract themes. He never had recourse to that pre- 
tentious pomp of style with which ignorance is wont 
to mystify the lay mind. De Lapparent’s writings 
embodied the most abstract thoughts, straightway 
illuminated, however, by his marvellous gift of sim- 
plification. His articles in “Le Correspondant” are 
masterpieces. They were always cordially welcomed, 
not only by the laity, but also by his colleagues in the 
world of science. In these articles he gave to the 
world in popular form his tetrahedral theory of the 
form of the earth, a theory as simple in principle as it 
was pregnant in possible applications. He also made 
known Briickner’s curious theory of meteorological 
periodicity, and discussed the question of the flatten- 
ing of the earth, a subject to which he succeeded in 
imparting much new life and significance. In this 
same happy style de Lapparent wrote that remark- 
able little work, ‘‘Some Thoughts about the Nature of 
the Earth’s Crust’’, which, although based upon a 
series of lectures delivered by him to a lay audience, 
shows wonderful philosophic grasp and scientific com- 


prehension. 

MicuigE.t, Rivista d. fis. nat. e sci. nat. (Pisa, 1908), 225-42; 
PERVINQUIbRE in Revue scientifique (Paris, 1908), 609-14; Le 
Correspondant (Paris, 1908). 
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